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HOW MUCH ECONOMIC SHARING IN 
AMERICAN FEDERALISM?* 


JACOB COHEN AND MORTON Gropzins 
* Bowling Green State University and University of Chicago 


I. INTRODUCTION 


We present in this paper an economic analy- 
sis of American federalism as a system of 
shared functions. Recent political studies have 
suggested that the federal, state and local 
governments may be viewed as closely meshed 
parts of a single system. Functions are not 
neatly parceled out among the many units, or 
along the three planes, of the federal system. 
Rather, itis difficult to find any governmental 
activity performed by & given plane of govern- 
ment which does not involve the other planes 
in important and continuing responsibilities. 
Decision-making power, as well as administra- 
tion, is shared. Formally, as in grant-in-aid 
programs, and informally, as in the cooperation 
of federal, state, and local law enforcement 
officers, the three planes of government work 
substantially as one in the fulfillment of com- 
mon purposes.} 

It is possible to formulate an economic 
counterpart to the hypothesis of political shar- 
ing, as follows: Despite apparent diversities in 
the fiscal activities of the federal government, on 


* Research for this paper has been supported 
by funds from the Ford Foundation, the Social 
Science Research Council, the Social Science Re- 
search Committee of the University of Chicago, 
and the Committee on Scholarly Advancement, 
Bowling Green State University. 

1 Morton Grodzins, “The Federal System,” in 
the President’s Commission on National Goals, 
Goals for Americans (New York, 1960), pp. 265 
ff; ‘American Political Parties and the American 
System,” Western Political Quarterly, Vol. 13 
(December, 1960), pp. 974-78; “Why Decentral- 
ization by Order Won’t Work,” in Edward C. 
Banfield, ed., Urban Government (New York, 
1961), pp. 122-31. 


the one hand, and state-local governments, on the 
other, an essential consistency marks the economic 
impacts of these two planes of government. In 
political analysis the sharing hypothesis relies 
for demonstration on descriptive studies of the 
common involvement of the federal, state, and 
local governments in the entire range of their 
activities. More quantitative criteria can be 
applied in testing economic impacts. 

Three types of economic impacts of govern- 
ment can be distinguished: on the allocation of 
resources between public and private use; on 
the level of aggregate demand (income and 
employment); and on the distribution of in- 
come among households. These are the major 
categories of economic impact with which the 
economist deals. They are distinct areas: the 
resource-shifting effect of government, for ex- 
ample, is analytically separate from the equal- 
ization-of-income effect. 

Two tests for economic sharing are utilized 
in this paper. The first and simpler test asks: 
is the direction (“sign”) of economic impact the 
same for both the federal and state-local 
governments? The second test is: do the two 
planes of the federal system in’ combination 
promote economic impacts in accord with ac- 
cepted goals of fiscal policy? Opposite types of 
contribution by the different governmental 
planes may in toto have the desired economic 
impact, just as a unitary government might 
follow a desirable economic policy over-all, 
while allowing some departments to operate 


2The discussion of economic sharing is re- 
stricted here to these two planes. This simplifica- 
tion was necessary (both for the devising and 
evaluation of tests of sharing) because the eco- 
nomic data essential to the analysis are for the 
most part not separately available for states and 
localities. 
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perversely. (In an analogous situation in bus- 
iness, a corporation, dedicated to profits, may 
permit certain divisions to operate at a loss.) 
For purposes of the second test, we assume that 
acceptable objectives for fiscal policy are (1) 
the shifting of resources from the private to the 
public sector, (2) the maintenance of full 
employment without inflation, and (3) a more 
equal distribution of income than would occur 
in the absence of government. We are not here 
concerned with what the particular planes of 
government do to further these objectives. 
Sharing exists if the system as a whole promotes 
the “desirable” fiscal policy. What is ‘“‘desir- 
able” evidently constitutes a value judgment. 
If different value judgments were held, differ- 
ent conclusions would follow; indeed, different 
tests might be necessary. 

The sign test is a common sense examination 
of the idea of sharing. It asks only if the two 
planes of the federal system have the same, or 
opposite, economic impacts. The unitary test 
is more complicated. Assuming that certain 
policy objectives are desirable, it asks if the 
federal and state-local governments together 
achieve them. Both tests examine consistency 
but do so from different perspectives. The 
second is a measurement of the over-all impacts 
of government and therefore has greater rele- 
vance for economic policy. 

Most of the economic literature on inter- 
governmental relations is confined to aggregate 
demand effects and is largely based on depres- 
sion experience. It concludes that the fiscal 
impacts of the two levels of government are 
contradictory.’ Our analysis differs from others 
in three ways. (1) The time span for analyzing 
aggregate demand effects 1s extended in order 
to consider prosperous as well as depression 
experience. (2) A new technical measure is 
utilized for assessing the impact of governments 
on aggregate demand. And (8) all principal 
areas of economic impact are considered. 

We find considerable evidence for the exist- 
énce of economic sharing. The two planes of 
the federal system, do, in fact, display a good 
deal of consistency (sharing) in economic im- 
pacts. The tendency toward consistency is by 
no means universal, but in general the picture 


3 See Alvin H. Hansen and Harvey S. Perloff, 
Siate and Local Finance in the National Economy 
(New York, 1944); Mabel Newcomer, ‘‘State and 
Local Financing in Relation to Economic Fluctu- 
ations,” National Tax Journal, Vol. 7 (June, 
1954), and references cited in footnote 2, p. 98; 
E. C. Brown, “Fiscal Policy in the ’Thirties: A Re- 
appraisal,” American Economic Review, Vol. 46 
(December, 1956), pp. 857ff. 


shows governments acting in concert rather 
than opposition. 


II. SHIFTING OF RESOURCES FRQM 
PRIVATE TO PUBLIC USE * 


A government shifts resources from private 
to public use by taxing (or borrowing) and 
spending. The direction and extent of the shift 
is measured simply by expressing the amount 
of governmental expenditures on goods and 
services (their “exhaustive” expenditures) as a 
percentage of the nation’s total output of goods 
and services (GNP, the Gross National Prod- 
uct). Current dollars must be translated into 
dollars of constant purchasing power because 
inflationary (and deflationary) pressures affect 


unequally the dollar values of (a) federal ` 


expenditures, (b) state-local expenditures, and 
(c) expenditures in general. By making all 
calculations in constant dollars the real trans- 


fer of resources from private to public use can: 


be analyzed. 

For the simple test of the sharing hypothesis 
it is only necessary to compare ratios of federal 
and state-local expenditures to the GNP at 
different points in time. The comparison (Table 
I) provides some surprising substantive find- 
ings as well as an inconclusive result with re- 
spect to the concept of sharing. Considering all 
federal expenditures for goods and services, 
including those for national security, the federal 
portion of the GNP rose from 2.54 per cent 
to 10.36 per cent between 1929-33 (the earliest 
period for which comparable data are available) 
and 1956-60. The state-local total fell from 
10.82 per cent to 8.26 per cent during the same 
period. As the federal segment of the GNP 
grew relatively larger, the state-local segment 
decreased in relative size. By this over-all test, 
therefore, sharing does not exist. 


The results are different if defense and war . 


expenditures are excluded from the calcula- 
tions. Then the federal percentage of the GNP 
dropped from 1.82 per cent in 1929-33 to 1.48 
per cent in 1956-60. During the same period 
the state-local percentage decreased from 10.90 
to 9.08 per cent. Both the federal and state- 
local governments reduced their absorption of 
resources for peace time uses. Sharing exists. 
The second test of sharing is aimed at deter- 
mining whether both planes of government, 
taken together, move in the desirable direction 


with respect to the allocation of resources. For | 


the period in question it is assumed in accord 
with our value judgment that government 
expenditures should increase as a per cent of 


the GNP. By this test sharing exists only when | 


national security expenditures are included in 


the calculations: the increase was from 13.36 | 
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TABLE I. GOVERNMENTAL EXPENDITURES ON GOODS AND SERVICES AS PER CENT OF GROSS 
NATIONAL PRODUCT, 1929-33 AND 1956-60, IN CONSTANT 1954 DOLLARS 


° Average Values ($ in billions) 


I. Including National Security Expenditures 


1. Gross National Product $151.2 $416.0 

2. Federal expenditures $ 3.84 $ 43.12 

3. State-local expenditures $ 16.36 $ 34.36 

4. Federal expenditures as per cent of GNP 2.54% 10.36% 

5. State-local expenditures as per cent of GNP 10.82% 8.26% 

6. Total governmental expenditures as per cent of GNP 13.36% 18.62% — 

II. Exeluding National Security Expenditures* 

7. Gross National Product $150.1 $378.5 

8. Federal expenditures $ 2.73 $ 5.59 

9. State-local expenditures $ 16.36 $ 34.36 
10. Federal expenditures as per cent of GNP 1.82% 1.48% 
11. State and local as per cent of GNP 10.90% 9.08% 
12. Total governmental expenditures as per cent of GNP 12.72% 10.56% 


1929-33 


1956-60 


* This table is based on U. S. Department of Commerce national income figures. These data do not 
give separate estimates of national security expenditures for the federal government 1929-833 or for 
the state-local governments in either period. The latter outlays can safely be assumed to be unim- 
portant. For the federal sector we have estimated on the basis of expenditure data compiled by Solomon 
Fabricant (The Trend of Government Activity in the United States since 1900 [New York, 1952], p. 225), 
that 71% of federal expenditures were devoted to nonwar purposes in the 1929-33 period; this estimate 
has been used in Part II of the table. 

Source: 1929-33-—U. S. Bureau of the Census, Historical Statistics of the United States (Washington, 


D. C., 1960), columns 87, 102, 1038, p. 143. 
1956-60—U. S. Dept. of Commerce, Survey of Current Business, July 1961, Table 5, lines 1, 


18, 19, p. 8. 


per cent in 1929-33 to 18.62 per cent in 1956- 
60. When war and defense expenses are ex- 
cluded, however, the public sector of the GNP 
dropped from 12.72 per cent to 10.56 per cent, 
and sharing does not exist. 

The total evidence for economic sharing is 
thus mixed for the allocation impact. When 
national security expenditures are not con- 
sidered, economic sharing is evident for the 
simple sign test but absent for the unitary 
(over-all) test. If national security expendi- 
tures are included, the sign test denies the 
existence of sharing but the unitary test cor- 
roborates it. 


II. A MEASURING DEVICE FOR INCOME 
AND EMPLOYMENT EFFECTS 


Before turning to the impact of governments 
on income and employment, we must consider 
the problem of measurement devices. The 
income and employment impact of government 
is usually measured in terms of the govern- 
ment’s effect on aggregate demand for goods 


and services. Governments exert two opposite 
effects. On the one hand, they stimulate eco- 
nomic activity by their spending; on the other 
hand, they depress economic activity by their 
taxation. To determine the net effect of govern- 
ments on the aggregate demand for goods and 
services, one must estimate the net difference 
between the spending and the taxing effects. 
The end result of the calculation is expressed in 
an estimate of governmental surpluses or 
deficits. A surplus indicates a net depressing 
effect on the national economy (a government 
collects in taxes more than it spends); a deficit 
indicates, on the other hand, a net stimulating 
effect on economic activity (a government 
spends more than it collects). 

We do not consider the conventional surplus- 
deficit calculation a suitable measurement de- 
vice. One of its fundamental defects for our 


4 By “conventional,” we refer to the treatment 
in national income accounting. See Department 
of Commerce, National Income, 1954 (Washing- 
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purpose is the counting of different kinds of 
transactions as if they were the same. For 
example, the four moneyflow patterns dia- 
gramed below are looked upon as exactly 
similar: 


1) Tax receipts. ........... Goods and services 
2) Tax receipts. ........... Transfer payments 
3) Transfer receipts........ Goods and services 
4) Transfer receipts........ Transfer payments 


Line one shows a moneyflow pattern in which 
. income-decreasing effects (taxes) are directly 
offset by -income-increasing effects (expendi- 
tures for goods and services). The moneyflow 
shown in line two is assumed by followers of the 
national income concept to exert a similar im- 
pact. But the income-increasing effect of trans- 
fer payments is inferior to the effect of direct 
purchases of goods and services, because a 
transfer payment is at least one step removed 
from the GNP. At best it may lead to GNP 
expenditures by the transfer recipients (other 
governments or businesses or households). 
Even further removed from the GNP, the 
transfer payment may be used by the recipient 
for the repayment of debt or the building up of 
cash balances. Similarly with the last two lines 
of the diagram, line three describes an impact 
on the GNP which is more direct than the pat- 
tern described in line four. Conventional com- 
putations of surpluses and deficits treat all four 
transactions as if they had an identical impact 
on the GNP. In our view, an accurate assess- 
ment of governmental impact on the economy 
must attribute a lesser effect to those money- 
flows that do not directly decrease or increase 
income. 

A second fault of the ordinary calculations of 
surpluses and deficits is their omission of cer- 
tain transactions highly relevant to calculating 
governmental impact. For example, the usual 
calculations do not take into account loans or 
decreases in cash balances as sources of funds, 
though clearly governments are often depend- 
ent on these money sources for goods and 
services and for transfer payments. If a loan 
receipt by a government means lessspending 
elsewhere in the economy, then the loan has an 
income-decreasing effect similar to taxes. But 
this income-decreasing effect is less direct (and 
thus less severe) than in the case of taxes be- 
cause an actual income decrease occurs only if 
the loan funds would otherwise be loaned else- 
where and, in turn, spent on goods and services. 
Looking at government as the user, rather than 
as the borrower, of funds, the use of monies to 


ton, D. C., 1954), Table IV, p. 161. Cf. Morris A. 
Copeland, Trends in Government Financing 
(Princeton University Press, 1961). 


retire debts or to lend money also affects the 
GNP indirectly. 

Including in our concept of deficit-surplus 
impacts all the items that conventional analysis 
omits and making distinctions in impact which 
are not ordinarily made, Table II shows in 
summary form all financial transactions of 
governmental units. This type of statement is 
called a “Sources and Uses of Funds State- 
ment.” It represents a modification of a new 
social accounting system—the flow of funds 
account—-which provides a comprehensive 
picture of the complete range of transactions 
the various sectors of the economy engage in. 

The distinction made in the table between 
“direct” and “indirect” financing transactions 
is especially important in measuring the flow of 
funds towards the GNP. Indirect financing 
uses are those transfers, debt repayments, and 
acquisitions of nonmonetary financial assets 
which provide funds to another sector of the 
economy which in turn uses them for financing 
purposes. Direct financing uses are those which - 
finance a second sector’s real expenditures. 
Both sorts of financing uses can only be identi- 
fied by the use to which the funds concerned 
are put by the recipient (government or non- 
government sector). For example, when a 
government unit uses its borrowings from an- 
other government for the purchase of goods 
and services, the borrowings constitute direct 
financing sources for it and direct financing 
uses for the lending government. On the other 
hand, the use of borrowed sums for welfare 
payments constitute indirect financing sources 
and uses for the borrowing and lending govern- 
ments, respectively. 

Behind these distinctions lies a concept of 
“economic distance” from the GNP. A “real’’ 
transaction (7.e., governmental taxes and pur- 
chases of goods and services) is clearly a part of 
the GNP and, therefore, no distance away at 
all. A direct financing source is one step away 
from the GNP: a loan is used by the borrower 
for the purchase of goods and services. An in- 
direct financing source is at least two steps 
away from the GNP: a loan is converted by the 
borrower into a grant which its recipient may 
spend for goods and services.® 


5 For an extensive discussion of this social ac- 
counting system, see Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System, Flow of Funds in the 
United States, 1989-1958 (Washington, D. C., 
1955), esp. ch. 1. The flow of funds accounts have 
since undergone substantial revision. The discus- 
sion in this paper is oriented to the first major ver- 
sion of the accounts. 

6 The conversion of direct financing sources 
into purchases of goods and services or the con- 
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TABLE II. A CLASSIFICATION OF FLOW OF FUNDS TRANSACTIONS FOR GOVERNMENTAL SECTORS 


. Uses (Debits) 
I. Real Uses (1)* 
a. Productive service payments: 
payroll, interest, rents 
b. Goods and service purchases 
1. Capital outlays 
2. Other goods and services 





II. Financing Uses 

a, Transfer payments 
1. Grants-in-aid to other govts. 

i. Direct financing uses (2/3) 
ii, Indirect financing uses (1/3) 

2. To other sectors (primarily the 
consumer sector, e.g, public wel- 
fare, social security payments) 

i. Direct financing uses (2/3) 
ii. Indirect financing uses (1/3) 

b. Acquisition of nonmonetary financial 
assets (e.g., loans, mortgages, savings 
deposits, government obligations) 

i. Direct financing uses (2/3) 

ii. Indirect financing uses (1/3) 
c. Repayments of borrowings 

i. Direct financing uses (2/3) 

ii. Indirect financing uses (1/3) 


III. Increases in cash balances (0) 


Sources (Credits) 


I. Real Sources (1) 
a. Receipts from sales of goods and serv- 
ices 
b. Tax receipts 


If. Financing Sources 
a. Transfer receipts 

1. Grants-in-aid from other govts. 
i. Direct financing sources (2/3) 
ii. Indirect financing sources (1/3) 

2. From other sectors (e.g., gifts, in- 
surance premiums) 
i. Direct financing sources (2/3) 
ii. Indirect financing sources (1/3) 


b. Borrowings (increase in government 
obligations, trade credit outstanding) 
i. Direct financing sources (2/3) 
ii. Indirect financing sources (1/3) 
c. Selling-off of nonmonetary financial 
assets (nonmonetary dissavings) 
i, Direct financing sources (2/3) 
ii. Indirect financing sources (1/3) 


III. Decreases in cash balances (0) 


* Numbers in parentheses are the “weights” attached to these transactions in the calculation of 
weighted deficits and surpluses. They are discussed below, p. 9-10 and note 7. 


The further a transaction is from the GNP, 
the less of a contribution it makes to the GNP. 
Our deficit-surplus accounting accordingly 
assigns different weights to different sorts of 
transactions. Real transactions are given full 
value (a weight of one). Direct transactions 
(one step removed from the GNP) are given 
two-thirds value. Indirect transactions (two 
steps removed from the GNP) are given one- 


version of indirect financing sources into direct 
financing uses are examples of moneyflows being 
moved forward towards the GNP. Moneyflows 
can also be moved varying distances away from 
the GNP, or they can be moved “sideways.” A 
move away is illustrated by a government using 
tax monies to increase its cash holdings. Here tax 
money (considered as potential expenditures in 
the GNP) is moved from the GNP. A “sideways” 
moneyflow is illustrated by a government which 
has borrowed funds and loaned them to a second 
government which, in turn, uses the loan to in- 
crease its cash holdings. Here the first government 
has contributed neither positively nor negatively 
to the direction of moneyflows. 


third value. Increases in a government’s cash 
balances constitute a stoppage in moneyflows 
and are assigned a zero value. The virtue of 
this series of weights is that equal net contribu- 
tions are counted equally: each time a dollar is 
moved forward towards the GNP it will be 
credited with the same deficit effect. 

A government has three ways in which it can 
make a positive contribution to the GNP: it 
can convert direct financing sources into real 
uses, or indirect financing sources into direct 
financing uses, or decreases in cash balances 
into indirect financing uses. We assume that 
moneyflows are moved forward an equal: dis- 
tance by each of these conversions. Therefore, 
in all these cases, after appropriate weights are 
applied, the government is shown as making an 
equal net contribution.’ 


7 We realize that the specific weights seem to 
be arbitrarily chosen. Any multiple of these 
weights will serve equally well. One advantage of 
the weights selected is that the GNP is given its 
natural weight of one. The weights fit the assump- 
tions (1) that every positive conversion effect, de- 
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Table III illustrates the classification of 
transactions and the weighting procedure. In 
the example, government Alpha from its tax 
receipts lends government Beta (let us say a 
state government) the sum of $1000. Beta uses 
one-fourth of the loan for goods and services, 
gives one-half of if in grants to its local govern- 
ments, and adds the final one-fourth to its own 
cash balances. The local governments, in turn, 
use half of their grants for capital improve- 
ments and the other half for welfare purposes 
{transfer payments). These two uses of local 
governments define for us the classification of 
Beta’s financing uses: one-half are direct (they 
are used for real purposes by the receiving 
governments); one-half are indirect (they are 
used by local governments themselves for a 
money transfer). Our problem is to judge the 
impact of this series of transactions on the 
GNP. 

Table III shows how the transactions would 
be entered in the flow-of-funds statement, and 
it also illustrates how the deficit-surplus meas- 
urement proposed in this paper differs from the 
- conventional analysis. The latter considers only 
the figures in brackets. Our measurement takes 
the whole range of flow-of-funds transactions 
into account. 

The table clarifies a second important point: 
an unweighted flow-of-funds statement, which 
offsets all sources against all uses, must of 
necessity net out to zero. When appropriate 
weights are given the transactions, however, 
the netting process provides us with a surplus- 
‘deficit measurement either positive or nega- 
tive—the alternative we propose to the con- 
ventional surplus-deficit measure. The differ- 
ences in the two measures are summarized at 
the bottom of the table. The conventional 
measure shows a surplus effect of $1000 for 
government Alpha, and a deficit effect of $750 
for government Beta. In contrast, the weighted 
surplus effect for government Alpha is only 
$583.4 while the weighted deficit effect for 
government Beta is $83.3. Thus, in the ex- 
ample and also generally, the weighting process 
dampens both surplus and deficit effects for 


scribed in the text, moves moneyflows an equal 
distance toward the GNP and (2) equal distances 
represent equal net contributions. Different as- 
sumptions of course would produce different 
weights. In one instance in particular, the weights 
assigned might be questioned. Using the reason- 
ing of the balanced budget multiplier, expendi- 
tures on goods and services by the government 
would be given a heavier weight than tax. re- 
ceipts. We have not done this for reasons of sim- 
plicity. l 


given governments. This realistically reflects 
the fact that a government with a conven- 
tionally determined surplus will ordinarily con- 
tribute to the GNP through finaneing transac- 
tions, in this way diminishing its surplus effect. 
On the other hand, a government with a deficit 
impact on the GNP, as measured convention- 
ally, must ordinarily depend on funds (loans or 
transfer payments) provided by other govern- 
ments or other sectors of the economy. Its 
deficit effect will for this reason be less pro- 
nounced when the weighted measure is used. 


IV. STATISTICAL ESTIMATION OF DIRECT 
AND INDIRECT FINANCING 


Evidently, a considerable statistical problem 
is involved in identifying direct and indirect 
financing transactions. Whether a financing 
source is direct or indirect depends on ascer- 
taining if these funds flow into real or financing 
uses respectively. And whether a financing use 
is direct or indirect depends on knowing how 
the sector receiving these funds disposes of 
them. These problems of identification have 
been met by applying extensive apportionment 
techniques to the flow-of-funds data.® Instead 
of the broad category of “borrowings” in 
Table III, every individual financing transac- 
tion—such as borrowing by the sale of bonds 
and grants-in-aid—was divided between direct 
and indirect financings. The apportionment 
was made on the basis of the relative impor- 
tance of real and financing uses in its total uses 
of funds. For example, if real uses of the state- 
local sector (all uses other than transfer pay- 
ments or acquisitions of financial assets) were 


8 The data sources were provided by Flow of 
Funds, op. cit., for the years 1939-50, and for 
1950-56 by “Flow of Funds Sector and Transac- 
tion Accounts, 1950-56,” mimeographed (Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1958). 

In previous studies for other (non-govern- 
mental) sectors of the economy some alternative 
techniques were followed in estimating direct and 
indirect financing transactions. They were esti- 
mated on the basis of the nature of the sector re- 
ceiving funds—whether it was an “ultimate” 
sector or a financial sector. Since it was assumed 
that all financial sources of nonfinancial sectors 
would be devoted to real uses and thus were 
“direet” financing sources, it was not as refined a 
technique as the present one. See Jacob Cohen, 
“A Moneyflows Approach to Consumer Be- 
havior,” The Southern Economic Journal, Vol. 23 
(January, 1957), p. 245; “The Treatment of the 
Means of Payment in Social Accounting,” The 
Journal of Finance, Vol. 12 (December, 1957), 
p. 423. 
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TABLE IV. AGGREGATE DEMAND EFFECTS OF FEDERAL SECTOR 


(in billions of dollars) 


(1) (2) (3) 
Direct Indirect 
Real Fi ; 
Uige inancing Financing 
Uses Uses 
1939 7.4 1.36 1.74 
1940 7.6 1.92 2.08 
1941 19.6 1.85 2.05 
1942 61.2 2.13 2.67 
1943 95.5 1.20 3.00 
1944 103.7 1.08 3.32 
1945 86.5 2.84 7.06 
1946 34.3 14.55 27.15 
1947 27.4 12.51 11.89 
1948 27.7 7.97 12.73 
1949 31.1 9.80 6.90 
1950 30.5 9.33 8.37 
1951 49.2 9.23 7.47 
1952 62.5 . 7.91 8.49 
1953 66.7 8.12 8.58 
1954 59.7 8.13 9.07 
1955 58.3 9.95 10.35 
1956 60.4 11.68 14.72 


$60 in a certain year, and total uses (financing, 
- plus real, plus increases in cash balances) were 
$200, real uses constitute 30 per cent of total 
uses. This percentage is then applied to every 
financing source. The residual amount of each 
financing source constitutes indirect financing.® 

The same procedure for estimating direct 
and indirect financing sources was applied to 
the non-governmental sectors° This made it 


° The flow-of-funds accounts, in one respect, 
apply different accounting procedures to the fed- 
eral and state-local sectors. The federal sector is 
presented on a consolidated basis, the state-local 
sector on a combined basis. This means that intra- 
federal transactions (mainly financial) are can- 
celled out while intra state-local transactions are 
not. The effect on weighted deficits and surpluses 
is somewhat to favor state and local positive con- 
tributions, 

10 In addition to the federal and state-local sec- 
tors eleven other sectors were analyzed: con- 
sumer, nonfarm noncorporate, corporate business, 
farm, banking, insurance, mutual savings banks, 
savings and loan associations, financial institu- 
tions not elsewhere classified, nonprofit organiza- 
tions and the rest of the world. The last sector 


(4) (5) (6) (7) 
Sum of 
Increase Unweighted 
in Money Uses Plus TR 
Balances Increase Real Direct 
; Financing 
(currency in Money Sources S ; 
ources 
and Balances 
deposits) (1)+(2)+ 
(3) +(4) 
—.7 9.80 5.6 2.91 
—.6 11.00 6.4 3.02 
1.7 24.70 10.0 11.65 
7.3 73.30 20.3 44.13 
1.9 101.60 41.5 55.88 
10.3 118.40 52.4 57.76 
4.4 100.80 52.2 41.53 
— 22.8 53 .20 47.9 2.36 
—.6 51.20 45.2 3.28 
1.1 49.50 44.4 2.91 
.5 48.30 41.5 4.23 
—.3 47.90 41.0 4.48 
A 66.00 56.9 6.60 
1.9 80.80 68.9 9.05 
—1.6 81.89 67.8 11.05 
4 77.30 65.9 8.62 
—.4 78.20 67.6 7.87 
3 87.10 77.0 7.13 


possible to estimate the extent to which a given 
financing transaction was a direct or indirect 
financing source for all sectors combined. The 
ratio of direct financing sources to total financ- 
ing sources (direct plus indirect) for a given 
category of transactions, once calculated, was 
then applied to the financing uses of the govern- 
mental sectors in the same transaction cate- 
gory. By this process, one secures estimates of 
direct and indirect financing uses for every 
transaction for each of the two governmental 
sectors. For example in 1956, of all insurance 
benefit transactions 40 per cent were direct 
financing sources for all receiving sectors. 
Forty per cent of each government’s benefit 
payments were then considered direct and the 
remainder (60 per cent) was considered indir- 
ect." By employing this two-stage apportion- 


represents the external transactions of the United 
States. 

u The apportionment process for identifying 
direct and indirect uses is a procedure of necessity 
because of the lack of precise information about 
the flow of funds among sectors. Where more pre- 
cise information was available, asin the important 
grant-in-aid (“grants and donations”) category, 


at 
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TABLE IV (Continued) 





f (8) (9) (10) 
Sum of Statis- 
Indirect Unweighted tical 
Financing Sources Discrep- 
Sources (6)+(7)+(8) ancy 
(5) — (9) 
1939 1.19 9.70 1 
1940 1.58 11.00 0.0 
1941 3.05 24.70 0.0 
1942 8.67 73.10 2 
1943 3.42 101.10 .5 
1944 8.24 118.40 0.0 
1945 6.77 100.50 3 
1946 2.94 53 .20 0.0 
1947 2.87 51.30 —.J 
1948 2.29 49 .60 —.l1 
1949 2.47 48.20 a 
1950 2.62 48.10 —.2 
1951 2.20 65.70 3 
1952 2.75 80.70 sd 
1953 3.05 81.90 —.01 
1954 2.78 77.30 0.0 
1955 2.83 78.30 —.1 
1956 3.27 87.40 —.3 


(11) (12) (13) (14) 
Deficit (+) 
Sum of Sum of or 
Weighted Weighted Weighted Surplus (—) 

Uses. Sources Deficit Conven- 
Col. (1) Col. (6) (+)orSur- tional | 
+2/3 col. (2) +2/3 col. (7) plus (—) National 
1/3 col.(3) +1/3 col.(8) (11)— (12) Income 
Concept 
8.89 7.94 95 2.23 
9.57 8.94 .63 1.45 
21.18 18.79 2.39 5.12 
63.51 52.61 10.90 33.20 
97.30 80.00 17.30 46.71 
105.53 93.66 11.87 54.58 
90.74 82.15 8.59 42.33 
53.05 50.45 2.60 —2.19 
39.70 48.31 —8.61 — 12.18 
87.25 47.10 —9.85 —8.00 
39.93 45.14 —5.21 2.54 
39.51 44.86 —5.35 —9.19 
57.84 62.03 —4.19 —6,42 
70.60 75.85 —5.25 3.91 
74.97 76.19 —1,22 7.37 
68.14 72.58 —4,44 5.79 
68.38 73.79 —5.4l1 —3.84 
73.10 82.84 —9.74 —6§.84 


Source for weighted deficits and surpluses: Calculated from the flow of funds accounts on the basis 


of methods described in the text. 


Sources for national income deficits and surpluses: For the years 1989-45: National Income, 1954, 
op. cii., Table 5, line 10, p. 165; for the years 1946-56; U. S. Department of Commerce, U. S. Income 
and Output (Washington, D. C., 1958), Table IF-I, line 35, p. 164. i 


ment process, the direct and indirect financing 
sources and the diract and indirect financing 
uses of both the federal and the state-local 
governments could be calculated. 


V. SHARING IN AGGREGATE DEMAND EFFECTS 


The results of the estimation and weighting 
processes are presented in Tables IV and V for 
each of the years 1939-1956. What do they 
show about the impact of the federal and 
state-local governments on aggregate demand 
(income and employment)? 

1. The “simple” test—a comparison of defi- 
cits and surpluses for each of the two planes of 
the federal system—indicates a lack of sharing. 
In only 5 of the 18 years are the signs similar 
(compare cols. 18, Tables IV and V, summar- 
ized in col. 6, Table VI). For 13 of the 18 years 
when one level of government made a positive 
contribution to the economy, the other made a 


in large measure it was possible to estimate direct 
and indirect financing uses directly from the pub- 
lished data. ° 


negative contribution. If the war years 1942—45 
are omitted, sharing as defined by the simple 
test occurred five out of fourteen years. 

2. This test, however, may be too crude. 
Opposite types of impact by the federal and 
state-local governments may produce, over-all, 
a stabilizing effect on income and employment. 
Before applying this “unitary” test, some judg- 
ment must be made about appropriate fiscal 
policies at different stages of the cycle. It will 
be assumed: here that unemployment as a 
percentage of the civilian labor force provides 
an acceptable guide to contemporary inflation- 
ary and deflationary pressures. When unem- 
ployment ratios are five per cent or more, the 
situation is regarded as deflationary, calling for 
weighted deficits. In periods of acceptable 
unemployment (below five per cent) the appro- 
priate fiscal policy is one of deflationary sur- 
pluses. The appropriate fiscal responses of the 


12 This signal of inflation and deflation has the 
virtue of simplicity. We recognize its failure to 
consider other significant aspects of deflation or 
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TABLE V. AGGREGATE DEMAND EFFECTS OF STATE AND LOCAL SECTOR 


(in billions of dollars) 


(1) (2) (3) 

Real Uses Direct Indirect 

(Construc- Financing Financing 
tion Ex- Uses Uses 

penditures) 

1939 2.1 1.47 1.73 
1940 ET 1.36 2.04 
1941 1.4 26 2.44 
1942 i 97 3.33 
1943 7 1.51 3.99 
1944 6 2.36 4.14 
1945 st 2.35 3.65 
1946 —=<412.4 1.18 3.22 
1947 2.5 2.09 4.11 
1948 3.6 2.73 4.47 
1949 4.9 3.34 4.66 
1950 5.4 3.97 6.13 
1951 6.4 4.15 6.25 
1952 6.7 4.98 6.52 
1953 7.2 5.55 6.95 
1954 8.5 5.56 8.24 
1955 9.2 5.48 7.72 
1956 10.0 6.07 8.03 


federal and state-local governments, taken 
together, are classified as “sharing” and the 
inappropriate responses are regarded as “not 
sharing.” These ground rules, however, cannot 
be applied during wartime. Then the central 
government must spend to survive, and it 
cannot curtail spending to maintain economic 
equilibrium. The most that can be expected is 
that the subsidiary governments reduce their 
expenditures in order to mitigate the inflation- 
ary pressures. 

‘ Applying this unitary test to the eighteen 
year period (Table VI, col. 7), we find thirteen 
sharing and five nonsharing years. Four of the 
thirteen “sharing” years occurred during World 
War II. (In these years the sharing rule was 
altered as indicated above.) If we omit the war 
years, the score becomes, by years, nine shar- 


inflation. For example, it does not take account of 
price-level changes, nor does it define a “‘side- 
wise” relation when neither inflationary nor 
deflationary pressures are clearly dominant (e.g., 
unemployment rates between 3 and 5 per cent). 
Cf. the discussion in Money and Credit: Their In- 
jluence on Jobs, Prices and Growth (Report of the 
Commission on Money and Credit, Englewood 
Cliffs, 1961), ch. 9. 





(4) (5) (6) * (7) 
Sum of Ün- 
Increase weighted Uses 
in Money Plus Increase Direct 
Balances in Money Real Financing 
{currency Balances Sources Sources 
and (1) +(2) + 
deposits) (3) + (4) 

— .j 5.20 2.2 1.17 

4 5.50 2.7 .91 

„4 5.50 3.0 .65 

i 5.60 3.1 „51 

4 6.60 3.0 .36 

2 7.30 3.4 31 

af 7.40 3.5 34 

1.1 6.90 3.7 riri 

9 9.60 3.8 1.58 

.8 11.60 3.9 2.44 

4 18.30 4.3 ° 2.93 

“5 16.00 4.7 3.76 

4 17.20 5.8 4.17 

5 18.70 6.8 4.29 

.6 20.30 7.4 4.62 

4 22.70 7.5 5.59 

4 22.80 7.9 5.97 

2 24.30 8.4 6.40 


ing, five non-sharing. In all years except 1940 
the size of the federa] contribution exceeded 
the size of the state-local contribution by such 
a margin that it must be held responsible for 
both appropriate and inappropriate responses. 

3. If the conventional surplus-deficit meas- 
ure had been used to test our hypothesis, the 
result would have been the same for the simple 
test of signs (compare cols. 6 and 8, Table VI). _ 
Again, in five of the eighteen years (five in 
fourteen, if war years are omitted) signs are 
similar, although the years characterized by 
sharing are not the same for both measures. 

The situation is different when the conven- 
tional (rather than our weighted) surplus- 
deficit measure is utilized for the unitary test. 
In no fewer than fifteen out of eighteen years, 
sharing occurs (Table VI, col. 9). This com- 
pares with thirteen out of eighteen years when 
the weighted measure was used. The war years 
are treated identically for both measures, in 
both cases as “sharing” years. 

Despite the stronger support the conven- 
tional measure gives to the sharing hypothesis, 
greater credence should be given to the 
weighted measure. For example, in the 1946 
year of inflationary pressures the conventional 
national income measure shows a total surplus 
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TABLE V (Continued) 


(8) (9) (10) (11) (12) (13) (14) 
= % Sum of Sum of Deficit (+) 
Sum of Un- Statis- Weighted Weighted Weighted or 
Indirect weighted tical Uses Sources Deficit Surplus (~) 
Financing Sources Discrep- Col. (1) Col. (6) (+) or Sur- Conven- 
_ Sources (6) +(7) ancy +2/3 col.(2) +2/3 col.(7) plus (—) tional Na- 
+ (8) (5)-—(9) +1/8col. (3) +1/8col. (8) (11) — (12) tional Income 

Concept 

1939 1.73 5.10 1 3.66 3.56 .10 — .09 
1940 2.09 5.70 —.2 3.29 4.01 — .72 — 12 
1941 2.25 « 5.90 — 4 3.05 4.18 —1.13 —1.35 
1942 2.49 6.10 —.5 2.86 4.27 — 1.41 —1.80 
1943 2.94 6.30 3 3.04 4.22 —1.18 —2.48 
1944 3.29 7.00 3 3.55 4.71 —1.16 —2.69 
1945 2.96 6.80 6 3.49 4,72 —1.23 —2.60 
1946 3.63 8.10 —1.2 3.26 5.42 —2, 16 — 1.94 
1947 4.92 10.30 —.7 5.26 6.49 —1.23 —1.09 
1948 5.76 12.10 —.§ 6.91 7.46 — .54 —~ ,26 
1949 6.17 13.40 -e 8.68 8.31 of 58 
1950 7.04 15.50 5 10.09 9.56 .53 1.01 
1951 6.73 16.70 r5 11.25 10.82 43 30 
1952 7.81 18.90 —.2 12.19 12.26 — .07 — 05 
1953 8.58 20.60 —,3 13.22 13.34 —.12 — 27 
1954 8.81 21.90 8 14.96 14.17 79 94 
1955 8.53 22.40 4 15.42 14.72 .70 99 
1956 8.60 23.40 9 16.73 15.54 1.19 55 


Sources for weighted deficits and surpluses: Calculated from the flow of funds accounts on the basis 


of methods described in the text. 


Sources for national income deficits and surpluses: For the years 1939-45: National Income 1954, 
op. cit., Table 5, line 11, p. 165; for the years 1946-56: U. S. Income and Output, op. cit., Table ITI-2, 


line 34, p. 164. 


effect for both government levels. When, how- 
ever, financing transactions are considered in 
the weighted measure, the federal contribution 
is converted from a negative to a positive 
contribution (compare cols. 13 and 14, Table 
IV). As a result the total effect of government 
budgets becomes inflationary rather than de- 
flationary. Thus the conventional calculation 
which demonstrates sharing is converted by 
weighting into nonsharing. 

The inflationary contribution of all govern- 
ments in 1946 (as shown by the weighting 
procedure) occurred despite a sharp drop in 
real uses by the federal government (Table IV, 
col. 1). Such a drop would almost certainly 
indicate a surplus (deflationary) situation when 
ordinary income measures are used, The 
weighted measure, however, takes into account 
what the conventional measure omits. In 1946 
the important item is that almost $23 billion 
of federal cash balances (Table IV, col. 4) were 
converted into debt retirement. In the conven- 
tional national income measure such reductions 


(as well as the uses to which they were put) are 
not considered. In the weighted measure, on 
the other hand, both decreases in cash balances 
and their uses are taken into account. Since 
the former carry a zero weight, the net effect is 
to increase total uses in relation to sources and, 
therefore, to shift the impact from negative. 
(deflationary) to positive (inflationary). In 
other years similar corrections are made. This 
greater inclusiveness of the weighted measure 
makes it a superior measure of surplus-deficit 
impact. 


VI. SHARING IN DISTRIBUTIONAL EFFECTS 


We turn now to a consideration of the dis- 
tributional effects of federal and state-local 
fiscal activities. The basic question is: How do 
the benefits received by households from 
governmental expenditures compare with the 
taxes that they pay? If lower-income house- 
holds receive more in public benefits than they 
pay in taxes, then one speaks of an equalizing 
distributional effect of government. If upper- 
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TABLE VI. FEDERAL AND STATE-~LOCAL SHARING OF AGGREGATE DEMAND EFFECTS 


(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) 
Federal ore Total pied Sharing or Na Sharing 
nny Weighted Pentti ment . Weighted Conventional 
eficits : or Sur- Economic 
Deficits as %of (a. ; Measure Measure 
(+) or ) pluses Civilian Situation — O 00 
Surpluses cry OF ($bns) hee ; ; Si Uni 
(—) ($bns) Surpluses (1) +(2) Labor Sign Unitary ign Unitary 
(—) ($bns) Force Test Test Test Test 
1939 .95 .10 1.05 17.2 Deflationary S S NS S 
1940 -63 -— .72 — ,09 14.6 D NS NS NS S 
1941 2.39 —1.13 1.26 9.9 D NS S NS S 
1942 10.90 —1.41 9.49 4.7 Inflationary NS (S)* NS (S)* 
1943 17.30 ~—1.18 16.12 1.9 I NS (5) NS (5) 
1944 11.87 —1.16 10.71 1.2 I NS (S) NS (8) 
1945 8.59 —- 1.23 7.36 1.9 I NS (S) NS (S) 
1946 2.60 —2.16 44 3.9 I NS NS S S 
1947 —8, 61l — 1.28 —9.84 3.6 I S S S S 
1948 —9.85 — 54 —10.39 3.4 I S S 5 S 
1949 —5.21 .37 — 4.84 5.5 ? D NS NS S S 
1950 —5.35 .53 — 4,82 5.0 D NS NS NS NS 
1951 —4,19 .43 —3.76 3.0 Į NS S NS S 
1952 —5.25 — .07 -5.32 2.7 I S S NS NS 
1953 —1.22 —.12 —1.34 2.5 I S S NS NS 
1954 — 4.44 .79 ` —8.65 5.0 D NS NS S S 
1955 —5.41 .70 —4,7] 4.0 I NS S NS S 
1956 —9.74 1.19 —8.55 3.8 I NS S NS S 


* War years 1942-45 for which ground rules to assess sharing were altered. See text, p. 14. 
Sources: Col. 4: Unemployment as Per Cent of Civilian Labor Force; U. 8. Bureau of the Census, 
Historical Statistics of the United States, op. cit., Series D 47, p. 73. Other columns: Tables 4 and 5, 


above. 


income households receive more public benefits 
than they pay in taxes, the distributional effect 
is unequalizing. 

To analyze these effects, it is necessary to 
divide households into income-size classes: 
those receiving less than $1000 of money 
income, less than $2000 but more than $1000 
and so on. All taxes, not only those paid directly 
by households but also such taxes as sales 
taxes, corporate income taxes, and tariff duties, 
must have their incidence assessed in terms of 
these income classes. A series of heroic assump- 
tions must be made in such an estimation proc- 
ess. In an analogous fashion, one must deter- 
mine which income classes are the beneficiaries 
of government expenditures, and to what 
extent. The dollar value of expenditures is 
allocated to the income classes enjoying the 
services those expenditures provide. Such allo- 
cations again necessarily involve debatable 
assumptions. 


13 For a discussion of estimation procedures see 
Alfred H. Conrad, “Redistribution through 


The most convenient way to describe a dis- 
tribution by income-size classes, before and 
after taxes and benefits, is by the calculation of 
coefficients of concentration (“Gini” coeff- 


cients), Such coefficients are best explained by 


means of Lorenz curves. The Lorenz curve plots 
cumulated percentages of income receivers 
(beginning with those in the lowest income 
classes) against cumulated percentages of taxes 
paid or benefits received. The total area þe- 
tween this curve and a 45 degree diagonal, 


Government Budgets in the United States, 1950,” 
in Alan T. Peacock (ed.)}, Income Redistribution 
and Social Policy (London, 1954); John H. Adler, 
“The Fiscal System, the Distribution of Income, 
and Public Welfare,” in Kenyon E. Poole (ed.), 
Fiscal Policies in the American Economy (New 
York, 1951). 

144 On the Lorenz curve and the calculation of 
Gini coefficients, see Conrad, op. cit., pp. 241 ff.; 
Horst Mendershausen, Changes in Income Dis- 
tribution During the Great Depression (New York, 
1946), App. C, pp. 162 ff. 
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drawn from the lower left to the upper right 
corner of the diagram, indicates the degree of 
inequality in a given distribution. If the Lorenz 
curve ceincides with the diagonal it indicates 
perfect equality in the variable’s distribution: 
each ten per cent of spending units will be 
associated with ten per cent of the variable in 
question. Figure 1 illustrates hypothetically 
the Lorenz curves for income (a) before taxes 
and benefits are calculated, (b) after taxes are 
subtracted from incomes, and (c) after benefits 
are added back to incomes. The underlying 
assumption of the diagram is that both taxes 
and benefits exert an equalizing effect, thus 
bringing the “C” curve closer to the line of 
equal distribution than either the “A” or “B” 
curves. 

The Lorenz curves have the disadvantage of 
being difficult to interpret particularly when 
comparing several intersecting curves. The 
Gini coefficient overcomes this difficulty. It 
supplies a precise quantitative value, called the 
coefficient of concentration, for the area be- 
tween a Lorenz curve and the line of perfect 
distribution.» The greater the area between the 


16 The formula used by Mendershausen, op. cit., 
and followed here is: 


1— Do ri(qitai—D) 


R= imi 
10 ,000 


100 


Per cent of income (before and after taxes and 
benefits) 50 


t 


line of equal distribution and the Lorenz curve, 
the greater will be the degree of inequality in 
the distribution and, therefore, the larger the 
Gini coefficient. 

In Table VII the Gini coefficients for income 
distribution before and after taxes and benefits 
are shown both for the federal and state-local 
governments.'® Two base coefficients are 


where r; equals the percentage of income re- 
celvers in a given income class, g; equals the 
cumulated per cent of the distributed variable 
paid or received by this income class, 

16 The intensive study by Conrad of distribu- 
tional effects in the year 1950 provided the tax 
and benefit distributions used to calculate these 
coefficients. See Conrad, “Redistribution through 
Government Budgets,” op. ci., mainly Table II, 
p. 205, Table ITI, pp. 214-15. For reasons of space 
the various criteria (“incidence bases’’) used by 
Conrad in distributing individual taxes and bene- 
fits among income classes have been omitted. The 
incidence bases for benefits can be foundin App. 1, 
Table I, p. 226 when used in conjunction with 
Table III, pp. 214-15. 

Conrad provides no separate distributions of 
taxes for the federal and state-local governments 
in his Table IJ. These have been spelled out in 
correspondence. Except for social security taxes, 
similar percentage distributions of taxes among 
income classes are assumed by Conrad for like 
federal and state-local taxes. The incidence bases 
are discussed in his App. 1, pp. 224 ff, 





Per cent of income receivers 


Freure 1. Hypothetical Lorenz curves: Distributional effects of taxes and benefits. 
A=income before taxes and benefits 
B=income after taxes 
C=income after taxes and benefits 
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TABLE VII. FEDERAL AND STATE-LOCAL DISTRIBUTIONAL EFFECTS, 1950 


I. Original Income 
1. Minus taxes 
a. Standard corporation tax assumption 
b. Alternate corporation tax assumption 
2. Minus taxes plus benefits.* 
a. Standard tax assumption 
b. Alternate tax assumption 


II. Original Income Minus Transfer 
Payments 
1. Minus taxes 
a. Standard tax assumption 
b. Alternate tax assumption 
2. Minus taxes plus benefits* 
a. Standard tax assumption 
b. Alternate tax assumption 


Federal State and local 
redistributions redistrjbutions 
Millions Gini Millions Gini 

of coet- of coeth- 
dollars cient dollars cient 
212,190 .412 212,190 .412 
171,910 3882 195,249 .402 
171,910 389 195 , 249 -404 
210 , 584 .360 210,118 .373 
210,584 .366 210,118 .375 
196,703 447 196,703 AAT 
156 , 423 . 423 179,762 . 438 
156 , 423 431 179,762 .441 
195,097 .390 194,631 408 
195 ,097 396 194,631 409 


* The discrepancy between total income after taxes and benefits and original income is to be ex- 
plained by budgetary surpluses and certain payments such as intragovernmental interest payments 
which are not distributed as benefits (Conrad, op. cit., p. 212). 

Source: Calculations based upon data given in Alfred H. Conrad, “Redistribution Through Govern- 
ment Budgets,” op. cit., especially Tables II, III; Appendix Tables I, II, pp. 204, 214-215, 226-227. 


shown, one for original income and one for 
income minus transfer payments. Since trans- 
fers represent government benefit payments, 
their inclusion in original income tends to 
undercount the redistributional effects of bene- 
fit payments, particularly for the federal gov- 
ernment. The second base coefficient is higher 
than the coefficient for original income because 
it excludes transfer receipts from income. The 
redistributions for both taxes and benefits are 
given in pairs of estimates because of the use of 
a standard and an alternate assumption for the 
incidence of corporate income taxes. The stand- 
ard assumption calls for the distribution of 
corporate income taxes among income groups 
according to the distribution of corporate 
dividends. The alternate estimate assumes that 
one-third of the incidence falls on the con- 
sumer and therefore allocates two-thirds of the 
taxes according to dividends, one-third accord- 
ing to consumption expenditures. The alternate 
assumption results in lowering the redistribu- 
tion effects of taxes (and therefore in higher 
Gini coefficients). 

Both the base coefficients (for (I) original 
income, and (II) original income minus transfer 


payments) are reduced after federal and state- 
local taxes and benefits, as Table VII shows. 
The extent of redistribution is measured by the 
decrease of the coefficients. Two conclusions 
emerge: 

The first is that both federal and state-local 
taxes have an equalizing effect on income dis- 
tribution. Federal taxes have a greater redis- 
tribution effect than state-local taxes. On the 
federal side the difference in the coefficient 
between line I and line 1a of the table is .030; 
on the state-local side, .010. A similar difference 
exists in part II of the table. 

The surprising fact is not that federal taxes 
exercise a greater equalizing effect on income 
distribution than state-local taxes. Rather, it is 
surprising that state-local taxes exert an equal- 
izing effect of their own. 

The second point is that state-local expendi- 


17 It should be emphasized that our results may 
differ from studies based on data from other years. 
See for example, R. A. Musgrave, et al., ‘‘Distribu- 
tion of Tax Payments by Income Groups: A Case 
Study for 1948,” National Tax Journal, Vol. 4 
(March, 1951). 
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tures have a greater redistribution-of-income 
efect than federal expenditures when original 
income is the base coefficient. This can be seen 
in Table VII by a simple subtraction of coeffi- 
cients for “minus taxes plus benefits” from 
coefficients for “minus taxes.” For example, 
subtracting line (I)2a from (I)la shows a reduc- 
tion of .029 for the state-local governments and 
a reduction of .022 for the federal government. 
When original income minus transfer payments 
are considered, the federal equalization of 
income through benefits becomes slightly 
larger than for the state-local governments 
(.033 as compared with .030 using the standard 
tax alternative). 

The third point obviously follows. Consider- 
ing taxes and benefits together, both levels of 
government redistribute income in the direc- 
tion of greater equality, the federal government 
more so than the state-local governments. 

The data on distributional patterns clearly 
sustain the sharing hypothesis. For the simple 
sign test, sharing is corroborated because of the 
similarity of direction in income redistribution 
by the federal and state-local governments for 
taxes, benefits, and taxes and benefits com- 
bined. Equalization of income is assumed to be 
a desirable fiscal policy. Sharing passes the 
unitary test because both governments to- 
gether transfer income from higher to lower 
income groups. 

As a final measurement of sharing, historical 
trends in comparative distributional effects are 
analyzed. Detailed distributional studies are 
available for no year except 1950. It is possible, 
however, to calculate the Gini coefficients for 
individual taxes and benefits for 1950, using the 
Conrad data. We assume that the redistribu- 
tional effects for 1950 of particular taxes and 
benefits (as measured by the coefficients) hold 
true for other years. By weighting these coeffi- 
cients by the relative importance of particular 
taxes (or expenditures) for a given year, it is 
possible to calculate “weighted over-all Gini 
coefficients” for total taxes and expenditures, 
respectively. The procedure does not produce 
data for income distributions after taxes and 
benefits. It does indicate changes in the distri- 
bution of taxes and benefits, and one can easily 
infer whether taxes and benefits have acted to 
make income distribution more or less equal. 

The data for federal and state-local govern- 
ments are given in Tables VIII and IX for 
1922, 1950, and 1957. Low coefficients in the 
tables suggest the concentration of both tax 
payments and benefit receipts in lower-income 
classes with the reverse being true for high 
coefficients. Thus high coefficients in taxes and 
low coefficients in benefits indicate a consistent 


redistributional effect in favor of lower income 
classes. 

The assumption that Gini coefficients for 
different taxes and expenditures are histori- 
cally constant might appear to stretch credulity. 
In fact, the assumption may have considerable 
validity. The coefficients are based on two sets 
of variables: (1) the percentage distribution of 
particular taxes and benefits by income classes 
and (2) the distribution of income receivers 
among income classes. Between 1922 and 1957 
changes in these variables probably compen- 
sated for each other. Under these circumstances 
the Gini coefficients, indicating tax and benefit 
distributions, should remain substantially the 
same.}® 

The simple test of sharing for distributional 
effects through time is the now-familiar test by 
signs. We ask: have the federal and the state- 
local governments historically moved in the 
same direction in redistributing income? If they 
have moved in the same direction, sharing 
exists; if not, then not. 

Turning first to taxes, no sharing appears 
between 1922 and 1950 (see weighted Gini 
coefficients in Table VIIT). At the federal level 
taxes bore increasingly hard on upper income 
classes (i.e. moved towards equalization of 
income) while state-local taxes moved in the 
opposite direction. The equalizing direction of 
federal taxes resulted from the proportionally 
greater importance of individual and corporate 
income taxes in 1950, as compared with 1922 
(Table VII, lines 3 and 4). The state-local 
trend in the opposite direction was the conse- 
quence of a major shift from property to sales 
taxes (Table VIII). The relatively lower Gini 
coefficient of sales and gross receipts taxes 
shows this movement towards inequality. 

From 1950 to 1957 the tax system of both 
federal and state-local governments moved in 
an equalizing direction. For this period the 
sharing hypothesis is upheld. 

Considering the 1922-57 period as a whole, 
the signs again went in opposite directions, 
indicating a lack of sharing in tax distributions. 


18 Furthermore, while effective tax rates have 
greatly increased since 1922, the 1922 tax rates 
suggest that tax incidence by income class has not 
greatly changed. See The Federal Revenue System: 
Facts and Problems (Washington, 1956), Table 16, 
p. 151. Some additional information on the sim- 
ilarities of tax distributions over time is offered 
in a study that concludes that the over-all burden 
of taxes was essentially unchanged between 1938- 
39 and 1946-47 despite numerous and important 
changes in the federal tax structure. (Adler, op. 
cit., p. 379.) 
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TABLE VIII. HISTORICAL TRENDS IN DISTRIBUTIONAL EFFECTS: TAXES 





a. Federal , 
Classified by size of Gini coefficient Gini 1922 per- 1950 per- 1957 per- 
ini 
eee cent of cent of cent of 
total total total 
1. Insurance trust revenue . 224 1.0 8.5 10.5 
2. Sales and gross receipts, other taxes! 34] 34.3 20.2 14.1 
3. Corporation income .616 51.32 25.6 25.7 
4. Individual income .667 i 38.5 43.2 
5. Death and gift .950 3.7 1.7 1.7 
6. Other charges and miscellaneous gen- No 
eral revenue estimate? 9.7 5.5 4.8 
7. Total 100.0 = 100.0 = 100.0 = 
' $3,777 mns $40,917 mns $82,463 mns 
Weighted Gini coefficienti -585 549 -561 
b. State-Local 
1. Insurance trust revenue . 250 2.5 9.9 9.6 
2. Sales and gross receipts 34l 3.2 25.2 24.9 
3. Property 403 69.3 36.0 33.9 
4. Corporation income .616 1.2 2.9 2.6 
5. Individual income „667 .9 3.8 4.6 
6. Other taxes including licenses, charges No 
and miscellaneous general revenue estimate 22.9 22.2 24.4 
7. Total 100.0= 100.0= 100.0 = 
$4,795 mns $20,441 mns $37,958 mns 
Weighted Gini coefficient .401 .384 .386 


1 “Other taxes” include death and gift taxes (for states and localities), motor vehicle and operators’ 
licenses, business and occupational licenses, severance taxes, recordation taxes and like items. 

2 Separate data on individual income and corporate income taxes are not available for 1922. The 
Gini coefficient for this year is an average of the individual income and corporate income tax coef- 
ficients. The Gini coefficient for corporate income taxes is based throughout on the alternate corporate 


income tax assumption. 


3 No attempt was made to determine the appropriate Gini coefficient where a miscellany of taxes 
or expenditures were involved. Categories marked ‘no estimate” were omitted in calculating the 


weighted Gini coefficients. 


4 The weighted Gini coefficients are equal to the average of the individual Gini coefficients, weighted 
by the dollar value of the taxes or expenditures shown. The individual Gini coefficients are based on 
Lorenz curves which plot the distribution of taxes by spending units. For example, a proportional tax 


would mean a zero Gini coefficient. 
Sources: See Table IX. 


The weighted Gini coefficients (bottom line, 
Table VIID show why. The state-local increase 
between 1950 and 1957 was not sufficient to 
overcome the decrease between 1922 and 1950. 
The 1957 figure is consequently lower than the 
one for 1922, thus indicating a move between 
1922 and 1957 in the direction of inequality. 
Federal over-all coefficients, on the other hand, 
went consistently higher from 1922, through 
1950, to 1957, demonstrating a continuous 
movement in the direction of equality. 

When expenditures are considered (Table 


IX), the simple sharing hypothesis is upheld 
for all three periods considered. From 1922 to 
1950 both levels of government increasingly 
favored lower income groups with their expend- 
itures. From 1950 to 1957, both levels changed 
direction and their benefits increasingly favored 
the wealthier classes. For the 1922-57 period as 
a whole both governments showed a tendency 
towards equalization of income. The recent 
(1950-57) reversal of expenditure trends is 
mainly explained on the federal side by the 
greater importance of defense in the latter 
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TABLE IX. HISTORICAL TRENDS IN DISTRIBUTIONAL EFFECTS: EXPENDITURES! 


SS NT TNT 





a. Federal 
Classification by size of Gini coefficient Gini 1922 per- 1950 per- 1957 per- 
ini 
coefficient cent of cent of cent of 
total total total 
1. Insurance trust, public welfare, 
hospitals and health — . 529 .8 13.9 13.3 
2. Housing and community redevelopment — .319 0.0 3 2 
3. Veterans benefits — .006 15.6 14.6 6.2 
4. Education, natural resources 0.0 2.9 8.7 6.9 
5. Interest on general debt oth 30.1 10.4 7.1 
6. Nat'l. defense and int’l. relations, postal 
service, police, general control, non- 
highway transportation .391 42.3 47.9 62.5 
7. Highways .439 2.9 1.2 1.4 
8. Other and unallocable? No 5.4 3.0 2.4 
estimate 
9. Total 100.0= 100.0= 100.0 = 
$3,278 mns $42,190 mns $77,179 mna 
Weighted Gini coefficient .802 161 .210 
b. State-Local 
1. Public welfare, hospitals, health, 
insurance trust — .695 8.7 26.0 19.8 
2. Housing and community redevelopment — .319 0.0 2.0 1.3 
3. Hducation, sanitation, natural resources, 
- local parks and recreation 0.0 39.3 37.8 42.4 
4. Interest on general debt .3Tå: 7.4 2.0 2.8 
5. General control, other and unallocable’ .391 14.6 11.9 10.4 
6. Highways .439 23.2 14.8 17.5 
7. Police, local fire protection .604 6.8 5.5 5.8 
8. Total 100.0 = 100.0 = 100.0 = 
$5,175 mns $22,795 mns $39,250 mns 
___Weighted Gini coefficients .167 — .035 .003 


1 Amounts are shown on a “from own sources” rather than a ‘direct expenditure” basis for both 
government levels. ' 

? Includes interest on refunds of internal revenue, expenditures for general public buildings, civil 
defense and disaster relief, correction, regulatory activities, miscellaneous aids to business and labor 
(such as provided by the Department of Commerce and Labor), and intergovernmental expenditures 
for the employment security administration and “other and unallocable” intergovernmental expendi- 
ture 

3 Includes expenditure for veterans’ service not elsewhere classified, employment security adminis- 
tration, and correction, as well as expenditure for libraries, general public buildings, civil defense and 
disaster relief and nonhighway transportation. 

Sources for Tables VIII and IX: 1. Bureau of the Census, 1957 Census of Governments, Historical 
Summary of Governmental Finances in the United States (Washington, D. C., 1959), Table B, p.7; 
Table 3, pp. 16-17: Table 4, pp. 18-19. 

2. Alfred H. Conrad, ‘Redistribution Through Government Budgets,” op. cit., Table II, p. 240; 
Table ITI, p. 214. 
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year. Defense and general government expendi- 
tures are “indivisible benefits’? which we have 
distributed according to the distribution of 
money income. These important components 
of federal expenditures accordingly have high 
coefficients (.890).1° The state-local shift in 
favor of upper-income classes was not as sub- 
stantial as the federal. Whereas lower income 
groups in 1950 received from state-local expend- 
itures slightly larger benefits than warranted 
by their proportion of total income receivers 
(—.035 weighted over-all coefficient), in 1957 
benefits were distributed almost exactly in 
proportion to number (.008 weighted over-all 
coefficient). 

When distributional effects over time of taxes 
and benefits together are considered, the pat- 
terns are precisely similar to those for benefits 
alone. For all three time periods the signs are 
the same and sharing exists. For the 1922-50 
and 1922-57 periods, both levels of government 
moved in the direction of greater equality of 
income. For 1950-57, they moved together in 
the direction of increasing inequality.2° 

Benefits, not taxes, are dominant in these 
over-all distributional effects. The Gini coeffi- 
cients for federal taxes increased between 1922 
and 1957 by 4.8 per cent, considerably less than 
the equalizing effect of a 30.5 per cent reduction 


19 Our procedure for distributing defense ex- 
penditures according to the distribution of income 
follows Conrad. As Conrad points out (op. cit., p. 
220), alternative assumptions are equally defensi- 
ble. For example, it is possible to allocate defense 
expenditures on a per capita basis. This would 
produce a zero Gini coefficient (distribution of ex- 
penditures in exact proportion to distribution of 
spending units by income classes). The total 
trends in distributional effects (Table X) would 
be modified in two places: Federal benefits, 1950- 
57 and taxes and benefits, 1950-57. Both have 
equalizing effects instead of the unequalizing 
effects shown. 

20 These over-all effects are calculated by sub- 
tracting the smaller from the larger coefficient for 
each pair of years considered. One thus secures 
the change in the weighted over-all Gini coeffi- 
cient for taxes and benefits separately. If both 
changes operate in the same redistributive direc- 
tion, the over-all effect of both taxes and benefits 
is obtained by adding the changes together; if the 
changes operate in opposite directions then the 
over-all effect is measured by subtracting the 
smaller remainder from the larger (ignoring 
algebraic signs). In interpreting the final figure it 
must be remembered that an increase in the tax 
coefficient indicates an income equalizing effect 
while an increase in the benefit coefficient signifies 
greater disparities in income distribution. 


in the coefficient for federal benefits. (Both 
movements were in the direction of equalizing 
income.) ` 

For state-local taxes, the 192257 tax coeffi- 
cient decreased 3.7 per cent (a move toward 
income inequality) while the benefit coefficient 
decreased 98.2 per cent (a move toward income 
equality). Relative to their position in 1922, 
state-local governments moved more sharply 
towards income equalization than the federal 
government. This, of course, says nothing 
about the dollar magnitudes of the relative 
Impacts. 

The unitary (over-all) test of sharing, in 
considering distributional effects, assumes that 
the objective of fiseal policy is greater equality 
of income. This test is limited to the considera- 
tion of the combined impact of taxes and bene- 
fits. Sharing exists for the earlier (1922-50) 
period as well as the entire (1922-57) period. 
For these two periods taxes and benefits of the 
federal and state-local governments together 
increasingly produced greater equality of in- 
come. Indeed, as we have seen, the two planes 
of government separately followed this equaliz- 
ing policy for the two periods. The 1950-57 sub- 
period presents a case of anomalous non-shar- 
ing. It is a period of non-sharing because the 
federal system as a whole promoted increasing 
inequality of income. It is anomalous because 
each plane of government separately exerted 
the same effect. From 1950 to 1957, the desir- 
able policy was greater equality of income but 
in fact greater income inequality was achieved. 

Table X summarizes the trends in distribu- 
tional impacts in terms of the sharing hypothe- 
sis. Twelve different impacts were considered: 
nine versions of the simple test and three of the 
more refined test. Of the nine simple (sign) 
tests, seven support the sharing hypothesis, 
two deny it. Of the three more refined tests, 
two support and one denies. On the whole, the 
case for sharing is strong. 


VII. CONCLUSIONS 


Whether the federal and state-local govern- 
ments of the American system work collabora- 
tively or at loggerheads is of equal concern to 
the contemporary disciplines of political sci- 
ence and economics. This paper has taken its 
basic concept—sharing——from studies of Amer- 
ican politics and administration. Those studies 
have shown a high degree of collaborative unity 
in the political decisions and administrative 
operations of the several planes of the federal 
system. Does the collaboration in politics and 
administration become reflected in the eco- 
nomic behavior of governments? If so, there 
should be a basic unity in the economic impacts 
of the federal and state-local governments. 
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TABLE X. TRENDS IN DISTRIBUTIONAL EFFECTS, 
1922-57, FEDERAL AND STATE-LOCAL 


GOVERNMENTS* 
aaa i eiiccrermeenunnnuennmnnnetrCnwetttnt Oat ORAR RR —— 
Federal State-local Sharing 
redistri- redistri- or non- 
bution bution sharing 
I. Simple Sign Test 
1. Taxes 
a, 1922-50 m NS 
b. 1950-57 + + 8 
e. 1922-57 ~~ NS 
2. Benefits 
a. 1922-50 + e- S 
b. 1950-57 = — S 
c. 1922-57 4 g S 
3. Taxes and benefits 
a, 1922-50 $ E S 
b. 1950-57 _ m= S 
c. 1922-57 + + S 
II. Unitary Test 
1. Taxes and benefits 
a. 1922-50 + S 
b. 1950-57 “ NS 
c. 1922-57 + S 


* A plus sign indicates an equalizing effect on the distribution 
of income; a minus sign an une ualizing effect. 


This basie unity was hypothesized, and the 
hypothesis was tested by a series of quantita- 
tive measurements of economic impact. 

In carrying out tests of the sharing hypothe- 
sis, the analysis has focused on the major areas 
of economic impact as those areas are defined 
by economists. By concentrating on the major 
categories of impact, we have passed over less 
demanding tests of economic sharing. For 
example, economic sharing could have been 
limited to the consideration of intergovernmen- 
tal grants-in-aid. Here the word “sharing” 
comes closest to common usage. It could easily 
be shown that the grants have become in- 
creasingly important in number, in dollar 
amounts, and in their relative importance for 
both granting and receiving governments. Or, 
to give only one more example, we might have 
examined expenditures by function, cutting 
across governmental levels. A time series analy- 
sis of expenditures would show a tendency of 
the federal government, on the one hand, and 
the state-local governmenis, on the other, to 
move towards a more equal sharing of costs for 
a majority of functions. In sum, the economic 
tests of sharing utilized in this paper constitute 
a “hard case.” That is, they are tests that, a 
priori, are less likely to confirm the hypothesis 
than other tests that might have been chosen. 

Our findings must be read as tentative. 
Value judgments necessarily underlie the 
unitary test for sharing, procedures for esti- 
mating economic impacts rest on broad assump- 


tions at a number of points, and the time period 
considered is a limited one. A change in the 
value judgments, the estimating assumptions, 
or the time span might produce different re- 
sults. With this caveat, our analysis shows a 
considerable consistency in the economic im- 
pacts of the federal and state-local govern- 
ments. The two planes of government do not 
always meet specific tests of sharing. But their 
behavior as a whole supports the sharing hy- 
pothesis. Contrary to widespread belief, the 
two planes of government in the federal system 
do not pursue fundamentally antagonistic 
economic policies. Specifically: 

1. Considering income and employment 
effects, a simple sign test denies sharing: the 
two planes of government have a similar im- 
pact in only five out of eighteen years (five out 
of fourteen if the war years are excluded). When 
an over-all test is used, the evidence for sharing 
is much stronger. In thirteen of eighteen years, 
the hypothesis is supported. The measuring 
instrument used for income and employment 
impacts was devised to weight the contribution 
made by governments through financing trans- 
actions. The usual national income deficit-sur- 
plus measure of contribution supports the shar- 
ing hypothesis more strongly than the weighted 
measure. Nevertheless, the latter is preferred. 

2. With respect to the distributional effects 
of government economic policy, two tests were 
again applied. Both strongly support the shar- 
ing hypothesis. The role of state and local 
governments in equalizing incomes is an unex- 
pected finding. State-local expenditures but 
not taxes tend increasingly to equalize in- 
comes. Not considering differences in the dollar 
size of the two budgets, state-local budgets 
during the past 40 years have moved more 
strongly towards income equalization than has 
the federal budget. 

3. The weakest evidence for sharing appears 
where popular opinion would expect it to be 
strongest: in the shifting of resources from 
private to public use. According to the simple 
sign test, the two planes of government demon- 
strate sharing only if national security expendi- 
tures are omitted, and then the sharing is in the 
direction of reducing the fraction of the GNP 
allocated to non-defense public expenditures. 
In applying the unitary test, the assumed 
desirable policy was an increased allocation of 
resources to public use. This policy is achieved 
(and sharing occurs) when national security 
expenditures are included in federal outlays. 
The policy is not achieved (non-sharing occurs) 
when national security expenditures are ex- 
cluded. All governments together used a smaller 
fraction of the GNP for civilian expenditures in 
1956-60 than in 1929-33. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC FACTORS AND NEGRO 
VOTER REGISTRATION IN THE SOUTH* 


Donautp R. Marruews anD James W.-PRoTHRO 
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The vote is widely considered the southern 
Negro’s most important weapon in his struggle 
for full citizenship and social and economic 
equality. It is argued that “political rights pave 
the way to all others.’! Once Negroes in the 
South vote in substantial numbers, white poli- 
ticians will prove responsive to the desires of 
the Negro community. Also, federal action on 
voting will be met with less resistance from the 
white South—and southerners in Congress— 
than action involving schools, jobs, or housing. 

Such, at least, seems to have been the reason- 
ing behind the Civil Rights Acts of 1957 and 
1960, both of which deal primarily with the 
right to vote.2 Attorney General Robert F. 
Kennedy and his predecessor, Herbert Brow- 
nell, are both reported to believe that the vote 
provides the southern Negro with his most 
effective means of advancing toward equality, 
and recent actions of the Justice Department 
seem to reflect this view.? Many Negro leaders 
share this belief in the over-riding importance 
of the vote. Hundreds of Negro registration 


* This study has been supported by a grant 
from the Rockefeller Foundation to the Institute 
for Research in Social Science of the University 
of North Carolina. The first named author holds 
a Senior Award for Research on Governmental 
Affairs from the Social Science Research Council. 
We wish to express our gratitude to these organi- 
zations for providing the resources needed to en- 
gage in this analysis. Professors V. O. Key, Jr., 
Warren E. Miller, and Allan P. Sindler have com- 
mented generously upon an earlier version of this 
paper. Professor Daniel O. Price afforded us the 
benefit of his counsel on statistical problems 
throughout the preparation of the article. While 
we have learned much from these colleagues, 
neither they nor the organizations named above 
should be held responsible for the contents of this 
article. 

1 New York Times, January 7, 1962. See also 
H. L. Moon, Balance of Power: the Negro Vote 
(Garden City, N. Y., Doubleday, 1949), p. 7 and 
passim. 

2 71 Stat. 635; 74 Stat. 86. Cf. U.S. Commission 
on Civil Rights, 1959 Report (Washington, 1959); 
1961 Report, Vol. I, “Voting” (Washington, 1961). 

3 New York Times, January 7, 1962; Louis E. 
Lomax, “The Kennedys Move in on Dixie,” 
Harpers Magazine, May 1962, pp. 27-33. 


drives have been held in southern cities and 
counties since 1957.4 Martin Luther King, usu- 
ally considered an advocate of non-violent 
direct action, recently remarked that the most 
significant step Negroes can take is in the ‘‘di- 
rection of the voting booths.” The National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People, historically identified with courtroom 
attacks on segregation, is now enthusiastically 
committed to a “battle of the ballots.: In 
March, 1962, the Southern Regional Council 
announced receipt of foundation grants of 
$325,000 to initiate a major program to increase 
Negro voter registration in the South.’ The 
Congress of Racial Equality, the NAACP, the 
National Urban League, the Southern Chris- 
tian Leadership Conference, and the Student 
Nonviolent Coordinating Committee are 
among the organizations now participating in 
the actual registration drives. 

While the great importance of the vote to 
Negroes in the South can hardly be denied, 
some careful observers are skeptical about the 
extent to which registration drives can add to 
the number of Negroes who are already regis- 
tered. Southern Negroes overwhelmingly pos- 
sess low social status, relatively small incomes, 
and limited education received in inferior 
schools. These attributes are associated with 
low voter turnout among all populations.® The 
low voting rates of Negroes in the South are, to 
perhaps a large extent, a result of these factors 
more than a consequence of direct political dis- 
crimination by the white community. More- 


4 Wall Street Journal, November 6, 1961; New 
York Times, July 10, 1961. 

5 Baltimore Afro-American, October 7, 1961; 
New York Times, August 17, 1961. 

6 The 1962 Atlanta, Georgia, national conven- 
tion of the NAACP had the “Battle of the Bal- 
lots’ as its theme. Raleigh (N.C.) News and 
Observer, June 24, 1962. 

t New York Times, March 29, 1962. Louis E. 
Lomax, op. ctt. 

8 For useful summaries of the literature see 
Robert E. Lane, Political Life (Glencoe, Il.: The 
Free Press, 1959), ch. 16; and Seymour M. Lipset 
et al., “The Psychology of Voting,” in G. Lindzey 
(ed.), Handbook of Social Psychology (Cambridge, 
Mass.: Addison-Wesley Publishing Company, 
1954), Vol. IT, pp. 1126-1134. 
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over, the low status, income, and education of 
southern whites foster racial prejudice.” Thus 
poverty and ignorance may have a double-bar- 
relled effect on Negro political participation by 
decreasing the Negroes’ desire and ability to 
participate effectively while increasing white 
resistance to their doing so. Negro voting in the 
South is not, according to this line of argument, 
easily increased by political or legal means. A 
large, active, and effective Negro electorate in 
the South may have to await substantial social 
and economic change. 

Despite the current interest in the political 
participation of southern Negroes, the litera- 
ture of political science tells us little about the 
factors which facilitate or impede it. A theoreti- 
cal concern as old as political science—the rela- 
tive importance of socio-economic and political 
factors in determining political behavior—is 
raised when one addresses this problem. Can 
registration drives, legal pressures on the re- 
gion’s voter registrars, abolition of poll taxes, 
revision of literacy tests, and similar legal and 
political reforms have a significant impact on 
Negro registration in the former confederate 
states? Or do these efforts deal merely with 
“super-structure,”’ while the social and eco- 
nomic realities of the region will continue for 
generations to frustrate achievement of Negro 
parity at the ballot box? Social scientists owe 
such a heavy, if largely unacknowledged, debt 
to Karl Marx that most would probably assume 
the second alternative to be more valid. But the 
tradition of James Madison, recognizing the 
importance of social and economic factors but 
also emphasizing the significance of “auxiliary” 
governmental arrangements, offers theoretical 
support for the former possibility. 

A single article cannot hope to answer such a 
broad question, but we can attack part of it. In 
this article we offer a detailed analysis of the 
relationships between variations in rates of 


°’ Herbert H. Hyman and Paul B. Sheatsley, 
“Attitudes Toward Desegregation,’’ Scientific 
American, Vol. 195 (1956), pp. 35-89; B. Bettel- 
heim and M. Janowitz, The Dynamics of Prejudice 
(New York; 1950); Melvin M. Tumin, Desegre- 
gation: Resistance and Readiness (Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1958), p. 195 and passim. James W. 
Vander Zanden, “Voting on Segregationist Refer- 
enda,” Public Opinion Quarterly, Vol. 25 (1961), 
pp. 92-105, finds the evidence in support of the 
relationship in voting on segregationist referenda 
in the South “inconsistent and even contradictory 
... this study seems to suggest that the socio- 
economic factor may not play as simple or as 
critical a role as some of us doing research in this 
field have been prone to assign it” (p. 105). 


Negro voter registration in southern counties 
and the social and economic characteristics of 
those counties. While we shall not be directly 
concerned with political variables, the analysis 
has an obvious relevance for their importance. 
The more successful the explanation of the 
problem with socio-economic variables, the less 
imperative the demand to examine political and 
legal factors. Alternatively, if we can account 
for only a small part of the variance with socio- 
economic factors, the stronger the case for 
abandoning socio-economic determinism and 
adding political and legal variables to the 
analysis.’ 


I. THE DATA AND THE APPROACH 


While the literature offers no comprehensive 
effort to account for variations in Negro voter 
registration in the South, previous studies of 
southern politics suggest a number of specific 
influences. Drawing upon this literature, we 
collected data on 20 social and economic char- 
acteristics of southern counties (counting Vir- 
ginia’s independent cities as counties). Some of 
these items, such as per cent of population 
Negro or per cent of population urban, could be 
taken directly from the U.S. Census. Others, 
such as per cent of nonwhite labor force in white 
collar occupations or white and nonwhite 
median income, were derived from census 
figures but required calculations of varying de- 
gress of complexity for each county. Still other 
items, such as per cent of population belonging 
to a church or the number of Negro colleges in 
each county, came from noncensus sources." 
Since our focus is on Negro registration, 108 
counties with populations containing less than 
one per cent Negroes were excluded from the 
analysis. All other counties for which 1958 
registration data were available by race were 


10 Tn addition to the problem of the relative 
importance of political variables, we are post- 
poning consideration of still another possibility— 
that variations in state systems (social, economic, 
and political) account for a significant proportion 
of the variation in Negro registration among 
southern counties. 

11 A complete list of sources used to obtain 
county frequencies for the independent variables 
used in this analysis would be too lengthy to re- 
produce here. A mimeographed list will be sup- 
plied by the authors upon request. 

We are indebted to the following research as- 
sistants for their help in collecting these data: 
Lawton Bennett, Lewis Bowman, Barbara Bright, 
Jack Fleer, Donald Freeman, Douglas Gatlin, and 
Richard Sutton. All told, the collection and coding 
of these data took one man-year of work. 
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included. This selection procedure gave us å 
total of 997 counties for the analysis of Negro 
registration and 822 for the consideration of 
white registration. 

While this represents the most massive col- 
lection of data ever brought to bear upon the 
problem of political participation by southern 
Negroes, it is subject to several limitations. 

To begin with, the measure of the dependent 
variable is two steps removed from a direct 
measure of the voting turnout of individuals. 
Registration rather than voting figures had to 
be employed because they are available by race 
whereas the number of Negroes actually voting 
is not known. This tends to exaggerate the size 
of the active Negro electorate since, for a num- 
ber of reasons, some registered Negroes seldom 
if ever exercise their franchise. Moreover, vot- 
ing lists in rural areas are often out of date, 
containing the names of many bonafide resi- 
dents of New York, Detroit, and Los Angeles, 
to say nothing of local graveyards. In some 
states, the payment of a poll tax is the nearest 
equivalent of voter registration and numerous 
exemptions from the tax make lists of poll tax 
payers not strictly comparable to the enfran- 
chised population. Finally, statewide statistics 
on voter registration (or poll tax payment) by 
race are collected only in Arkansas, Florida, 
Georgia, Louisiana, South Carolina and Vir- 
ginia. In the remaining states, the number of 
registered Negro voters must be obtained from 
estimates made by county registrars, newsmen, 
politicians, and the like. Nonetheless, when 
analyzed with caution, the sometimes crude 
data on Negro voter registration can throw 
considerable light on Negro voting in the South. 

The measure of the dependent variable is 
further removed from the actual behavior of 
individuals in that it consists of the percentage 
of all voting age Negroes who are registered to 
vote in each southern county. This employment 
of areal rather than individual analysis narrows 
the question we can examine. Rather than an 
unqualified examination of the relationship of 
social and economic characteristics to Negro 
registration, the effort must be understood to 


12 Voter registration rates, by race, are pre- 
sented in U.S. Commission on Civil Rights, 1969 
Report and 1961 Report, Vol. I, “Voting.” The 
1958 registration data, contained in the 1959 
Repori, are more complete and were used for all 
states except Tennessee. The 1960 figures, printed 
in the 1961 Report, are the only ones available for 
Tennessee. 

13 There are 1136 counties in the 11 southern 
states, 1028 of which have populations containing 
at least 1 per cent Negroes, 


focus on the relationship of social and economic 
characteristics of given areas (counties) to 
variations in Negro registration among those 
areas. Accordingly, the data furnish no evi- 
dence of the sort afforded by opinion surveys 
directly linking political behavior to individual 
attributes. But they do permit conclusions link- 
ing varying registration rates to county attri- 
butes. Compensation for the loss of the former 
type of evidence is found in the acquisition of 
the latter type, which cannot be secured from 
surveys because they are conducted in a small ` 
number of counties. Our approach maximizes 
what we can say about counties, then, at the 
same time that it minimizes what we can say 
about individuals. 

Another limitation stems from the fact that 
our measures capture an essentially static pic- 
ture of both the characteristics of southern 
counties and of the relationship of their char- 
acteristics to variations in Negro registration. 
If data were available on Negro registration, at 
the county level, for earlier points in time, the 
analysis could be geared principally to rates of 
change. Only since the creation of the Civil 
Rights Commission, however, have adequate 
county registration data become available. We 
are necessarily limited, therefore, to an analysis 
based on areal rather than temporal variation. 

A final limitation lies in the statistical ap- 
proach employed here, which is that of correla- 
tion and regression analysis.“ The coefficient of 
correlation (r) is a measure of the association 
between different variables when each variable 
is expressed as a series of measures of a quanti- 
tative characteristic. The value of the measure 
varies from 0 (no association between independ- 
ent and dependent variables) to 1.0 (one vari- 
able perfectly predicts the other). A positive 
correlation indicates that as one variable in- 
creases the other also increases; a negative cor- 
relation indicates an inverse relationship—as 
one variable increases, the other decreases. We 
shall first consider simple correlations, describ- . 
ing the association between per cent of Negroes 
registered and each of the social and economic 
characteristics of southern counties. In order 
to make a better estimate of the independence 
of these relationships, we shall also present par- 
tial correlations, which measure the remaining 
association between two variables when the 
contribution of a third variable has been taken 
into account. Finally, we shall employ multiple 
correlation (R) in order to determine the 
strength of association between all our inde- 


4 For a good discussion of correlation analysis 
see M. J. Hagood and D. O. Price, Statistics for 
Sociologists (New York, 1952), chs. 23 and 25. 
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pendent variables and Negro registration. 

While these measures are efficient devices for 
determining the strength and direction of asso- 
clation between the variables with which we are 
concerned, a caveat is in order. Correlations do 
not reflect the absolute level of the variables. 
Thus, a given amount and regularity of change 
in Negro registration will produce the same 
correlation whether the actual level of Negro 
registration is high or low. Only for the more 
important variables will we look beneath the 
correlations to examine the level of Negro 
registration. 

In the analysis which follows, we shall first 
consider the development of Negro registration 
and compare the distribution of white and 
Negro registration rates. Then we shall examine 
the correlations between a battery of social and 
economic variables and Negro voter registra- 
tion in order to determine the extent to which 
the former are predictive of the latter for the 
South as a whole. The same social and economic 
factors will be correlated with the registration 
rate of whites to ascertain the extent to which 
the factors are related to voter registration in 
general, rather than to Negro registration 
alone. Finally, the multiple correlation between 
all the social and economic variables and Negro 
voter registration will be presented, and con- 
clusions and implications will be drawn from 
the analysis. 


11. NEGRO VOTER REGISTRATION: AN OVERVIEW 


Immediately after Smith v. Allwright de- 
clared the white primary unconstitutional in 
1944, the number and proportion of Negro 
adults registered to vote in the southern states 
increased with startling speed (Table I). Before 
this historic decision, about 250,000 Negroes 
(5 per cent of the adult nonwhite population) 
were thought to be registered voters. Three 
years after the white primary case, both the 
number and proportion of Negro registered 
voters had doubled. By 1952, about 20 per cent 
‘of the Negro adults were registered to vote. 
Since then, however, the rate of increase has 
been less impressive. In 1956, the authoritative 
Southern Regional Council estimated that 
about 25 per cent of the Negro adults were 
registered, Four years, two Civil Rights Acts, 
and innumerable local registration drives later, 
the proportion of Negro adults who were regis- 
tered had risen to only 28 per cent. Of course, 
the fact that Negroes held their own during this 
period is a significant accomplishment when 
one considers such factors as heavy outmigra- 
tion, increased racial tensions stemming from 
the school desegregation crisis, the adoption of 
new voter restrictions in some states, and the 


TABLE Y. ESTIMATED NUMBER AND PER CENT OF 
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VOTING AGE NEGROES REGISTERED TO VOTE IN 
11 SOUTHERN STATES, 1940-60 


Estimated J of 

Number of Voting Age 
Year Negro Negroes 

Registered Registered 

Voters as Voters 

1940 250 ,000 5% 
1947 595 ,000 12 
1952 1,008,614 20 
1956 1,238,038 25 
1958 1,266,488 25 
1960 1,414,052 28 


Sources: Derived from U. S. Census data on 
nonwhite population and Negro registration esti- 
mates in G. Myrdal, An American Dilemma (New 
York, 1944), p. 488; M. Price, The Negro Voter in 
the South (Atlanta, Georgia: Southern Regional 
Council, 1957), p. 5; Southern Regional Council, 
“The Negro Voter in the South—1958,” Special 
Report (mimeo.), p. 3; U. S. Commission on Civil 
Rights, 1959 Report and 1961 Report, Vol. I, 
“Voting.” 


stricter application of old requirements in other 
areas, 

Figure 1 shows the 1958 distribution of 
southern counties according to level of voter 
registration for Negroes and whites. The point 
most dramatically demonstrated by the figure 
is that Negro registration is still much lower 
than white registration. In 38 per cent of the 
counties, less than 20 per cent of the adult 
Negroes are registered, whereas less than 1 per 
cent of the counties have so few whites regis- 
tered. Indeed, the most common (modal) situa- 
tion for Negroes is a registration below 10 per 
cent of the potential; the most common situa- 
tion for whites is a registration in excess of 90 
per cent. Nevertheless, the range of Negro 
registration in the South is sizeable; in a signifi- 
cant minority of cases, the level of Negro regis- 
tration compares favorably with that of white 
southerners. 


III. SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CORRELATES 
OF NEGRO REGISTRATION 


What accounts for the wide variation in 
Negro voter registration rates? The simple cor- 
relations between the per cent of the voting age 
Negroes registered to vote and 20 social and 
economic characteristics of southern counties 
are presented in the first column of Table IT.™ 


18 All computations were made on the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina’s UNIVAC 1105 high- 
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Frieure 1. White and Negro Registration Rates in Southern Counties. 


Negro Concentration. In most political set- 
tings, the concentration of an ethnic or occupa- 
tional group in a geographical area provides 
reinforcement of common values sufficient to 
produce more active’ political participation. 
But southern Negroes are in a peculiarly sub- 
ordinate position. And the larger the proportion 
of Negroes in an area, the more intense the 
vague fears of Negro domination that seem to 
beset southern whites. Thus in virtually every 
study of southern politics, the proportion of 
Negroes in the population has emerged as a 
primary explanatory variable.'¢ 


speed digital computer. The inaccuracy of some 
of the registration figures tends to reduce the 
magnitude of all correlations obtained by this 
analysis. The assumption of linearity underlying 
the computation of r also reduces the size of the 
correlations where the relationship between de- 
pendent and independent variables is, in fact, a 
curvilinear one. It is therefore safe to assume that 
the r’s reported in this article err in the conser- 
vative direction. 

16 V. O. Key, Jr., Southern Polities (New York, 
1949) gives little attention to Negro voting since 
it was of little importance at the time he wrote 
(see, however, p. 518). His stress upon the over- 


It is not surprising, therefore, that the per 
cent of Negroes in the county population in 
1950 is more strongly associated with the 
county’s rate of Negro registration than any 
other social and economic attribute on which 
we have data. The negative value of the simple 
correlation (—.46) verifies the expectation that 
smaller proportions of Negroes register in those 
counties where a large percentage of the popu- 
lation is Negro. This does not mean, however, 
that the decline in Negro registration associ- 


riding importance of Negro concentration for all 
aspects of southern politics makes his study highly 
relevant, nonetheless. Other works specifically on 
Negro voting which stress the importance of 
Negro concentration include: James F. Barnes, 
Negro Voting in Mississippi, M.A. thesis, Uni- 
versity of Mississippi, 1955; Margaret Price, The 
Negro and the Ballot in the South (Atlanta, 
Georgia: Southern Regional Council, 1959); H. D. 
Price, The Negro and Southern Politics: A Chapter 
of Florida History (New York: New York Uni- 
versity Press, 1957); Donald Strong, “The Future 
of the Negro Voter in the South,” Journal of 
Negro Education, Vol. 26 (Summer, 1957), pp. 
400-407; United States Commission on Civil 
Rights, 1961 Report, Vol. I, “Voting.” 
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TABLE II. CORRELATIONS BETWEEN COUNTY SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CHARACTERISTICS AND PER 
CENT OF VOTING AGE NEGROES REGISTERED TO VOTE, BY COUNTY, IN 11 SOUTHERN STATES 


County Characteristics 


Nonwhite median school years completed 
Nonwhite median income 


Per cent increase in population, 1940-50 
Per cent of labor force in manufacturing 
White median income 

Per cent of population urban 


Percentage point difference in per cent population Negro, 1900~50 


Per cent of total church membership Jewish 


Difference in white-nonwhite median school years completed 


Difference in white-nonwhite median income 
Number of Negro colleges in county 

Per cent of total church membership Baptist 
Per cent of population belonging to a church 
Per cent of labor force in agriculture 

White median school years completed 

Per cent of farms operated by tenants 

Per cent of population Negro in 1900 

Per cent of population Negro in 1950 


Simple Partial Correlations, 

Correlations Controlling for 
(r) Per Cent Negro, 1950 
~- .23 +.15 
~~ 22 + .01 
+ .19 + .02 
+.15 +.10 
-+-.08 -00 
+ .08 + .09 
-+-.08 — .03 
“+ .07 — .02 
+ .04 — .02 
-+ .004 +.01 
— .Q2 — .02 
—~ .02 — .05 
~- .05 + .01 
— .10 — .07 
—.17 + .01 
— .20 — ,07 
— .26 —.15 
— 32 — .13 
— 41 — .O1 
— .46 — 


Note: No tests of significance are reported in this paper since the correlations are based upon a com- 


plete enumeration rather than a sample. 


ated with increasing Negro concentration oc- 
curs at a constant rate. If the rélationship be- 
tween these two variables is examined over the 
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Figure 2. Median % of Voting Age Negroes 
Registered to Vote by % of County Population 
Negro in 1950: 11 Southern States. 


entire range of southern counties, we see that 
increases in the proportion Negro from 1 per 
cent to about 30 per cent are not accompanied 
by general and substantial declines in Negro 
registration rates (Figure 2). As the proportion 
Negro increases beyond 30 per cent, however, 
Negro registration rates begin to decline very 
sharply until they approach zero at about 60 
per cent Negro and above. There would seem to 
be a critical point, at about 30 per cent Negro, 
where white hostility to Negro political par- 
ticipation becomes severe. 

One reason Negro concentration is such a 
powerful explanatory factor in analyzing 
southern politics may be that it is related to so 
many other social and economic characteristics 
of the region’s counties. The simple correlation 
between per cent Negro in 1950 and per cent of 
farms operated by tenants is +-.49; the correla- 
tion with non-white median income is —.40; 
with non-white school years completed, —.47; 
with per cent of the labor force in agriculture, 
-+.30; with per cent of the total population þe- 
longing to a church, +.88. Such characteristics 
as these are in turn related to variation in rates 
of Negro voter registration. It is possible that 
these related factors rather than Negro concen- 
tration, viewed largely as an index of white atti- 
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tudes, account for the —.46 correlation between 
per cent Negro and per cent registered to vote. 

The partial correlations between Negro regis- 
tration and Negro concentration, controlling 
separately for the contribution of all other 
county characteristics, reveals that this is not 
the case: Negro registration in southern coun- 
ties goes down as the proportion of Negroes 
goes up regardless of the other characteristics 
of the counties. Only one county characteristic 
is so closely related to both Negro registration 
in 1958 and Negro concentration in 1950 that 
_ the strength of their association drops when its 
contribution is taken into account—and this 
characteristic is an earlier measurement of the 
same independent variable. Controlling for per 
cent of Negroes in the population in 1900 re- 
duces the correlation between 1950 Negro con- 
centration and registration to —.21. Even with 
this control, the independent tendency of 
Negro registration to decrease in counties cur- 
rerftly containing more Negroes is not elimi- 
nated, though it is reduced substantially. 

Let us be clear on what a partial correlation 
does. It is designed to give us, as indicated 
above, the strength of association between two 
variables that remains after the contribution of 
a relevant third variable is taken into account. 
But when the third variable is introduced into 
the equation, so are all of the additional hidden 
variables that are associated with it. The mag- 
nitude of the partial correlation will accordingly 
be reduced not only by any contribution of the 
third variable to the association between the 
two original variables, but also by any contri- 
bution of factors that are associated with the 
third variable. This means that, when we at- 
tempt to examine the contribution of a third 
variable by computing partial correlations, we 
can be certain about its contribution only when 
the results are negative. That is, if the partial 
correlation is not much smaller than the simple 
correlation, we can be sure that the third 
variable is not responsible for the magnitude of 
the simple correlation. When the partial corre- 
lation is substantially smaller, however, we can- 
not conclude that the third variable alone is 
responsible for the magnitude of the simple 
correlation. It happens in the present instance 
that almost all of the county characteristics are 
similarly associated with Negro concentration 


in both 1900 and 1950. As a result, virtually all 


of the factors that contribute shghtly to the 
correlation of Negro registration with 1950 
Negro concentration are added to the contribu- 
tion that 1900 Negro concentration makes to 
the correlation. The result is that Negro con- 
centration in 1900 and the hidden factors related 
to it account for about half of the magnitude of 


+ 


the association between 1950 Negro concentra- 
tion and Negro registration. 

Before we conclude that Negro concentration 
at the turn of the century is ag important as 
mid-century Negro concentration for current 
variations in Negro registration, we need to 
consider both the nature of the two measures 
and the detailed relationships of the variables. 
The two measures are of the same county 
characteristic, differing only in the point in 
time from which they were taken. And the 
characteristic they reflect cannot reasonably 
be thought to act directly on Negro registra- 
tion. Today’s lower rates of Negro registration 
in counties where Negroes constitute a larger 
portion of the population certainly do not stem 
from any tendency of Negroes to crowd one 
another out of registration queues! Even more 
evident is the fact that the percentage of 
Negroes in a county’s population over half a 
century ago cannot have a direct effect on cur- 
rent rates of Negro registration. Both measures 
appear to be indexes of county characteristics 
(most importantly, white practices and atti- 
tudes on racial questions) that are of direct con- 
sequence for Negro registration. 

The 1900 measure was included in the analy- 
sis on the assumption that practices and atti- 
tudes produced by heavy Negro population 
may persist long after the Negroes have died or 
left for more attractive environs. Barlier re- 
search has suggested that Negro concentration 
around the turn of the century—when southern 
political practice was crystallizing in its 
strongly anti-Negro pattern—may be as impor- 
tant as current Negro concentration for rates of 
Negro political participation.'? Since the pro- 
portions of Negroes in different southern 
counties have not decreased at uniform rates 
(and have even increased in some counties), the 
measures at the two points in time afford an op- 
portunity to test this hypothesis. And it seems 
to be supported by the fact that Negro concen- 
tration in 1900 is almost as highly (and nega- 
tively) correlated with Negro registration 
(—.41) as is Negro concentration a half century 
later. This large simple correlation, added to 
the decrease in the correlation between 1950 
Negro concentration and registration when 
1900 Negro concentration is controlled, is im- 
pressive evidence of the stability of southern 
racial practices. The virtual absence of correla- 
tion (+.04) between Negro registration and the 
percentage point difference in the proportion of 
population Negro between 1900 and 1950 seems 
to point to the same conclusion.'® 


17 On this point see H. D. Price, op. cit., p. 41 ff. 
18 See H. D. Price, op. cit. 
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It would be a mistake, however, to conclude 
either that 1900 Negro concentration is as im- 
portant as 1950 Negro concentration for Negro 
registration, os that decreases in Negro concen- 
tration are not associated with increasing Negro 
voter registration. When we reverse the par- 
tialling process, and control for Negro concen- 
tration in 1950, the correlation between current 
Negro registration and 1900 Negro concentra- 
tion disappears (it becomes ~—.01). The 1900 
simple correlation accordingly seems to come 
from stable racial practices that in turn reflect a 
large measure of stability in Negro concentra- 
tion and related county characteristics. The 
1900 Negro concentration in itself has no au- 
tonomous relationship to present rates of Negro 
registration. 

Moreover, decreases in Negro concentration 
are not as inconsequential as they would appear 
from the small simple correlation obtained from 
percentage point decreases. The lack of correla~ 
tion seems to be an artifact of our crude meas- 
ure. The largest percentage point decreases in 
Negro population have occurred in counties 
with very high Negro proportions in 1900, and 
most of these counties still have heavy concen- 
trations of Negro population. When one looks 
at the relationship between registration and de- 
creases in Negro concentration, holding con- 
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stant the proportion of the population Negro in 
1900, several heretofore hidden relationships 
emerge (Figure 3). (1) In counties with heavy 
(over 70 per cent) Negro concentrations in 
1900, decreases in the proportion Negro seem to 
make little difference—their Negro concentra- 
tion was still relatively high in 1950 and the 
proportion of Negroes registered is negligible. 
(2) In counties with relatively few (less than 30 
per cent) Negroes in 1900, rates of Negro regis- 
tration tend to be high whether a decline in the 
proportion Negro was experienced or not. A 
decline in Negro concentration in these coun- 
ties, however, is associated with a somewhat 
higher rate of Negro registration than in those 
counties where the division of the two races re- 
mained approximately the same between 1900 
and 1950. (3) In counties with moderate (30 to 
70 per cent) Negro concentrations in 1900, a 
decline in Negro concentration is clearly related 
to higher Negro voter registration. Moreover, 
the larger the decrease in the Negro population 
percentage, the higher the registration. The 
average county in this moderate group with a 
30 percentage point decrease in Negro propor- 
tions has a voter registration rate double or 
triple that of the average county which did not 
experience significant change in the numerical 
balance between colored and white inhabitants. 
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Figure 3. Median % of Voting Age Negroes Registered to Vote, by County Negro 
Concentration in 1900 and % Point Change since 1900, 
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The proportion of the county population 
which is Negro is the single most important 
social and economic factor for explaining its 
rate of Negro voter registration. The —.46 cor- 
relation accounts for about 20 per cent (r?) of 
the variation in Negro registration rates, an 
unusually high explanatory power for any vari- 
able in the complex world of political and social 
relationships. But it leaves room for consider- 
able fluctuation in registration rates unrelated 
to the per cent of Negroes in the population. 
This “unexplained” fluctuation may be the re- 
sult of random and idiosyncratic factors, of 
political variables? which have been excluded 
from this analysis, or the result of the operation 
of other social and economic factors. In the re- 
mainder of this paper we shall examine this last 
possibility. 

Negro Attributes. The higher the educational 
level, occupation, or income of a person, the 
more. likely he is to participate actively in poli- 
tics: these are among the more strongly sup- 
ported generalizations in contemporary re- 
search on political participation.2° Moreover, 
these three factors are probably a pretty good 
index of the size of the county’s Negro middle 
class. It is widely believed by students of Negro 
politics that the low rate of voter registration 
by southern Negroes is partly the result of a 


19 In view of the relatively high associations he- 
tween Negro concentration and a wide variety of 
political phenomena (including Negro registration 
rates), it might be argued that Negro concentra- 
tion is, in fact, a “political” rather than a 
“demographic” variable. But Negro concentra- 
tion is as strongly associated with many social and 
economic characteristics of southern counties as 
it is with their political peculiarities. And while 
the correlations of Negro concentration with 
political characteristics are relatively large, they 
fall far short of a 1.0 correlation. As we shall dem- 
onstrate in a subsequent article, a number of po- 
litical variables have an association with Negro 
registration that is independent of Negro con- 
centration. Under these circumstances, to call 
Negro concentration a “political” variable would 
be distinctly misleading. 

20 See Lane, op. cit.; Lipset et al., op. cit.; Angus 
Campbell, Philip E. Converse, Warren E. Miller, 
and Donald E. Stokes, The American Voter 
(New York, 1960), ch. 18; V. O. Key, Jr., Public 
Opinion and American Democracy (New York, 
1961), ch. 6. For a study of these variables and 
political participation among southern Negroes, 
see Bradbury Seasholes, ‘‘Negro Political Partici- 
pation in Two North Carolina Cities,” Ph.D. dis- 
sertation, University of North Carolina, 1962. 


lack of leadership.” Only when there is a pool of 
educated and skillful leaders whose means of 
livelihood is not controlled by whites can suffi- 
cient leadership and political organization de- 
velop to ensure a relatively high rate of Negro 
registration in the South. 

Our data support both lines of argument. The 
three largest positive correlations with Negro 
voter registration are per cent of the nonwhite 
labor force in white collar occypations (+-.23), 
the median number of schoo! ‘years completed 
by nonwhites (-+-.22), and the median income of 
nonwhites (+.19). These are simple correla- 
tions, however, and fairly small ones at that. It 
is quite possible that they are largely, if not 
entirely, the result of some third factor associ- 
ated both with Negro registration rates and 
with Negro education, occupation, and income, 
The large negative correlation of Negro concen- 
tration with Negro registration suggests that 
the percentage of the population Negro in 1950 
is the most likely prospect as a key third varia- 
ble. This expectation is heightened by the fact 
that it is also substantially correlated with 
Negro school years completed (—.47), income 
(—.40), and white collar workers (—.23). When 
controls are introduced for per cent of Negroes 
in the population (see the second column of 
Table II}, the positive association of Negro 
registration with both income and education is 
reduced almost to the vanishing point. Thus 
Negro income and education levels are inter- 
vening variables, which help to explain why 
more Negroes are registered in counties with 
fewer Negroes in their population. But in 
themselves, they have no independent associa- 
tion with Negro registration; in the few coun- 
ties with large Negro concentrations but high 
Negro income and education, no more Negroes 
are registered than in similar counties with 
lower Negro income and education. 

The explanatory power of our occupational 
measure—the per cent of the nonwhite labor 
force in white collar occupations—is also re- 
duced when per cent of Negroes is taken into 
account, but to a much lesser degree. It be- 
comes +.15. While this is a small partial cor- 
relation, it is one of the higher partials obtained 
in this study while controlling for the impor- 
tant factor of Negro concentration. The propor- 
tion of the employed Negroes in white collar 
jobs does, therefore, have a small but discerni- 


21 For an extreme statement of this position, see 
E. Franklin Frazier, Black Bourgeoisie: The Rise 
of a New Middle Class in the United States 
(Glencoe, Ill.: The Free Press, 1957). Less exag- 
gerated statements to the same effect may be 
found in the literature cited in n. 16, above. 
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ble independent association with Negro voter 
registration. 

Moreover, small increases in the proportion 
of Negro’ white collar workers are associated 
with large increases in Negro voter registration 
(Figure 4), and. these higher rates cannot be 
simply gees to the registration of the 
white collar ‘soiérers themselves. A very small 
increase in the! oa of the Negro middle class 
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seems to result in a substantial increase in the 
pool of qualified potential leaders. Middle class 
Negroes are far more likely to register, and they 
in turn appear to stimulate working class 
Negroes to follow their example. The average 
southern county with 1 per cent of its nonwhite 
labor force in white collar jobs has only 4 per 
cent of its voting age Negroes registered to 
vote; at 5 per cent white collar, 15 per cent of 
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reurE 4. Median % of Voting Age Negroes Registered to Vote, by % of Nonwhite 
Labor Force in White Collar Occupations. 
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the Negroes are registered, and so on, each per- 
centage point increase in white collar occupa- 
tion being associated with a 3 to 4 percentage 
point increase in voter registration. This trend 
continues until 12 per cent of the nonwhites are 
in white collar jobs and 42 per cent of the poten- 
tial Negro electorate is registered. After this 
point, additional increases in the proportion of 
Negroes in white collar jobs are no longer as- 
sociated with increases in voter registration; 
indeed, voter registration actually declines as 
per cent white collar increases. Perhaps when 
the Negro middle class becomes fairly large, it 
tends to become more isolated from other 
Negroes, more preoccupied with the middle 
class round of life, less identified with the black 
masses.” A sharpening of class cleavages within 
the Negro community may lead to some loss of 
political effectiveness. Even so, this decline in 
effectiveness is not enough to wipe out the 
added increment from jobs to registered votes; 
it merely declines from 3 or 4 votes for every 
white collar job to about 2. 

Despite the independent association of 
Negro white collar employment with voter 
registration, the correlations between Negro 
registration and Negro education, income, and 
occupation are far smaller than many of the 
correlations between Negro registration and 
the characteristics of the white-dominated com- 
munity. The level of Negro voter registration 
in southern counties is far less a matter of the 
attributes of the Negro population than of the 
characteristics of the white population and of 
the total community. The rest of our correla- 
tions, therefore, are with community and white 
characteristics rather than with Negro attri- 
butes. 

The Agrarian Economy. It is widely believed 
that the South’s relatively poor agricultural 
economy contributes to the low levels of Negro 
political participation in the region. People 
living in poverty are unlikely candidates for 
active citizenship anywhere. The Negroes’ 
economic dependence upon local whites in the 
rural South serves as a potent inhibition to 
those few who are not otherwise discouraged 
from voting. Rural whites are both more hos- 
tile to Negro voting and in a better position to 
do something about it than their urban kin. 


22 This is the basic argument of Frazier, op. cit. 
A more mundane explanation would be called for 
if counties from particular states were clustered at 
particular points on the curve in Figure 4, but 
examination of the same relationships for each 
state reveals no such state-by-state clustering. 

23 See especially, U.S. Commission on Civil 
Rights, 1961 Report, Vol. I, “Voting,” pp. 
143-199. 


Our correlations tend to support this line of 
reasoning. Two measures included in the analy- f 
sis reflect the degree to which a county has an 
agrarian economy—the per centeof labor force 
in agricultural employment and the per cent of $ 
farms operated by tenants.” The negative rela- | 
tionship of both these attributes to Negro voter 
registration (—.20 and —.32, respectively) in- 
dicates that Negro registration is lower in the 
old-style agrarian counties. But the region’s 
Negro population is still primarily rural: the 
simple correlation between per cent in agricul- 
ture and per cent Negro is +.30; between farm 
tenancy and Negro concentration, +.49. Are 
these two characteristics of the counties still 
associated with low Negro voter registration 
when Negro concentration 1s controlled? The 
partial correlation between farm tenancy and 
Negro registration is —.13 when Negro concen- 
tration is controlled; between per cent in agri- 
culture and registration it is reduced even fur- 
ther to —.07. There is, therefore, some tend- 
ency for Negro voter registration to decline as . 
agricultural employment and farm tenancy in- 
crease which holds true even when differences 
in Negro concentration from one county to the 
next are taken into account. Nonetheless, itis a 
far less important factor than Negro concentra- 
tion and is no more important than the size of 
the Negro middle class as a factor explaining 
Negro participation and non-participation. 

Urbanization and Industrialization. If the 
South’s agrarian economy tends to discourage 
Negro registration and voting, then indus- 
trialization and urbanization should facilitate 
them. The urban-industrial life is more rational, 
impersonal, and less tradition-bound; both 
Negroes and whites enjoy more wealth and 
education; the Negroes benefit from a concen- 
tration of potential leaders and politically rele- 
vant organizations in the cities. The urban 
ghetto may provide social reinforcement to 
individual motivations for political action. 
Many other equally plausible reasons might be 
suggested why urbanization and industrializa- 
tion should foster Negro registration.” Our 


2 This and other measures of county-wide 
characteristics might better be considered sepa- 
rately for Negroes and whites, but they are not 
separately reported in the census. 

2 On Negro voting in urban settings see Charles 
D. Farris, “Effects of Negro Voting Upon the 
Politics of a Southern City: An Intensive Study, 
1946-48,” Ph.D. dissertation, University of Chi- 
cago, 1953; George A. Hillery, “The Presence of 
Community Among Urban Negroes: A Case 
Study of a Selected Area in New Orleans,” M.A. 
thesis, Louisiana State University, 1951; Leonard 
Reissman et al., “The New Orleans Voter: A 
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Fravure 5. Median % of Voting Age Negroes Registered to Vote in Metropolitan and Other Areas. 


southwide correlations, however, cast serious 
doubt upon the entire line of reasoning. 

The simple correlations between the per cent 
of the county population living in urban areas 
and Negro registration is a mere +.07; between 
per cent of the labor force in manufacturing and 
Negro registration the correlation is -+.08. 
When partial correlations are figured, control- 
ling for Negro concentration, the association 
between urbanization and Negro registration 
completely disappears, a fact which suggests 
that the initial +.07 simple correlation may be 
largely the result of the low proportion of the 
urban population which is Negro and associated 
factors. The partial correlation between per 
cent in manufacturing and Negro registration 
goes up slightly to +.09 when controls for 


Handbook of Political Description,’ Tulane 
Studies in Political Science, Vol. II (1955), pp. 
1-88; Cleo Roberts, “Some Correlates of Regis- 
tration and Voting Among Negroes in the 1953 
Municipal Election of Atlanta,” M.A. thesis, 
Atlanta University, 1954; Harry J. Walker, 
“Changes in Race Accommodation in a Southern 
Community,’ Ph.D. dissertation, University of 
Chicago, 1945. 


Negro concentration are added. Partial correla- 
tions figured after controlling for many other 
social and economic variables do not signifi- 
cantly increase either correlation. 

What accounts for these surprising findings? 
One possible explanation is the imperfections of 
the statistical measures we have employed. The 
1950 census definition of “urban,” for example, 
includes all places of 2,500 plus the densely 
settled fringe around cities of 50,000 or more. 
Many “urban” places in the South are therefore 
exceedingly small. From the potential Negro 
voter’s point of view, it may make little differ- 
ence whether he lives in a town of 5,000 or in 
the open country, but one place is classified as 
“urban” and the other as “rural.” Moreover, a 
county with a relatively small population con- 
centrated in two or three small towns may pos- 
sess a higher “urban” percentage than a very 
large county with a medium-sized city in it. A 
more meaningful classification of counties along 
an urban-rural dimension might possibly lead 
to different results. 

It seems plausible to assume, however, that if 
urbanization does facilitate Negro voter regis- 
tration, the effect should be particularly clear 
in the region’s largest urban complexes, If the 
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TABLE III. MEDIAN PER CENT OF VOTING AGE 
NEGROES REGISTERED TO VOTE IN COUNTIES 
WITHIN STANDARD METROPOLITAN AREAS AND 
ALL OTHER COUNTIES, BY LEVEL 
OF NEGRO CONCENTRATION 


Counties in Counties in 


% Norro SMAs SMAs of Counties 
in pop. not in 
1950 of over less than SMAs 
200,000 pop. 200,000 pop. 
% % % % 
0-9 25.0 (6) 28.8 (11) 37 .8 (236) 
10-19 45.0 (11) 30.0 (12) 35.7 (183) 
20-29 30.0 (8) 35.0 (6) 32.2 (153) 
30-39 24.0 (6) 23.8 (7) 23.8 (142) 
40-49 — 15.0 (5) 15.9 (110) 
50-59 — — 12.0 (78) 
80-69 — — 8.1 (50) 
70-79 — — 5.8 (22) 
80-89 — — 5.0 (4) 
Total Counties {29} (41) (928) 


Negro registration rates of the 70 counties con- 
tained in the South’s Standard Metropolitan 
Areas* are compared with registration rates for 


non-metropolitan counties (Figure 5), we note: 


that the “metropolitan” counties are far more 
likely to have from 20 to 40 per cent of their 
voting age Negroes registered than the other 
counties. Moreover, there is a tendency for 
. counties in larger metropolitan areas to have 
slightly higher registration rates than counties 
in less populous SM As. However, the metropoli- 
tan counties have smaller concentrations of 
Negroes than the rural and small town coun- 
ties. Do these relationships hold true when 
comparisons are made between metropolitan 
and non-metropolitan counties with approxi- 
mately the same proportion of Negroes within 
their boundaries? Table III indicates that the 
answer is no: there is no meaningful difference 
in the rate of Negro registration between metro- 
politan and non-metropolitan counties when 
Negro concentration is controlled. Thus, neither 
“urbanism” nor ‘“‘metropolitanism,” as crudely 
defined by the census categories, appears to be 
independently related to high Negro voter 
registration. 

The very low correlation between per cent of 
the labor force in manufacturing employment 
and Negro voter registration appears to be the 


2 The Bureau of the Census defines Standard 
Metropolitan Areas as:a county or group of con- 
tiguous counties which contains at least one city 
of 50,000 inhabitants or ‘more. The contiguous 
counties must be socially and economically inte- 
grated with the central city to be included in the 
SMA. 


result of other considerations. The word ‘‘man- 
ufacturing”’ conjures up images of the “New 
South’-——with belching smokestacks, booming 
cities, and bulging payrolls. For the South as a 
whole, this is a quite misleading picture. While 
manufacturing in 1950 was associated with 
somewhat higher income for both Negroes and 
whites (the correlation between per cent in 
manufacturing and median income was +.19 
for both races), it was not primarily an urban 
phenomenon (the correlation between per cent 
in manufacturing and per cent urban was 
-+-.08), nor was it associated with rapid popula- 
tion growth (the correlation with population 
increase between 1940 and 1950 is +.05). 
Manufacturing was negatively correlated with 
school years completed by both whites and 
Negroes (—.14 and —.05, respectively). This 
kind of low-wage manufacturing centered in 
relatively stable, small towns is not very 
strongly associated with growing Negro voter 
registration. It is possible that the recent indus- 
trialization of the region—electronics as op- 
posed to home production of chenille bed- 
spreads, for example—may be quite differently 
related to Negro participation. So few counties 
have this new type of industry that they tend to 
be hidden by the bedspreads in a county-by- 
county correlation. 

While our analysis should not be taken as the 
last word on the subject, it does strongly sug- 
gest that urbanization and industrialization are 
vastly overrated as facilitators of Negro voter 
registration. Urbanization and industrialization 
may provide necessary conditions for high 
levels of Negro political participation but, by 
themselves, they are not sufficient to insure 
them. 

White Educational Levels. If, as we have 
argued, Negro registration rates in the South 
respond far more to the characteristics of the 
white community than to the attributes of the 
Negroes themselves, then it seems reasonable 
to expect Negro voter registration to be posi- 
tively correlated with white educational levels. 
Numerous studies have shown that racial preju- 
dice and discrimination tend to be related to 
low levels of formal education.2’ Where the 
whites are relatively well educated, there 
should be less resistance to Negro political 
participation and, therefore, more Negro voter 
registration. 

Just the opposite is the case for the South as 
a whole. The correlation between median school 
years completed by whites and Negro voter 
registration is —.26, one of the largest negative 
correlations obtained in this study. When the 


27 See the literature cited in n. 9, above. 
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education of whites in a county increases, Negro 
voter registration in the county tends to de- 
crease. 

How c&n we account for this unexpected 
finding? In view of the surprising nature of the 
relationship, the first expectation would be that 
it is merely a reflection of some third variable 
which happens to be related both to Negro 
registration and to white education. If so, it 
should disappear when other factors are held 
constant. But the correlation holds up surpris- 
ingly well when other variables are controlled: 
only one of the other social and economic char- 
acteristics of southern counties reduces the cor- 
relation at all. The third variable is, once again, 
Negro concentration in the population. With 
Negro concentration in 1950 controlled, the 
partial correlation between white educational 
level and Negro registration is —.15; control- 
ling for Negro concentration in 1900 produces a 
partial correlation of —.16. While these are 
substantial reductions, the partial correlations 
are among the largest obtained after controlling 
for the extraordinarily important factor of 
Negro concentration. The strong correlation 
(+.30) between Negro concentration and 
median school years completed by whites is al- 
most as unexpected as the correlation between 
Negro registration and white education. The 
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whites in the black belt counties tend to be 
better educated—at least quantitatively—than 
other white southerners. And, regardless of the 
percentage of Negroes in the population, fewer 
Negroes are registered in counties where whites 
have more education. . ° 

A second explanation for the negative rela- 
tionship between white education and Negro 
registration might be that their relationship is 
curvilinear: at the lower educational levels, in- 
creases in white median school years might be 
associated with declining rates of Negro regis- 
tration but, at higher educational levels, the 


- relationship might be reversed. If this were the 


case, then the overall negative relationship 
would be a result of the generally low educa- 
tional levels of the South, concealing the fact 
that the few counties with high white educa- 
tional levels had the highest rates of Negro 
registration. Figure 6 suggests only a moderate 
tendency in this direction. As the number of 
school years completed by whites goes up 
through the primary and secondary grades, the 
proportion of voting age Negroes registered 
declines.?® In the very few counties in which the 


28 Eleven of the 28 counties in which the aver- 
age white adult has completed less than seven 
years of schooling are French-Catholic parishes in 
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Figure 6. Median % of Voting Age Negroes Registered to Vote, by 
Median School Years Completed by Whites in County. 
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average white adult has completed high school 
or received some higher education, the trend 
reverses and Negro registration rates begin to 
increase, But the reversal is not sharp enough 
for the counties with the highest white educa- 
tion to reach as great a Negro registration as 
the counties with the lowest white education. 
Southern counties with extremely high white 
educational levels have only about average 
rates of Negro registration. The impressive fact 
revealed by Figure 6 is the near uniformity with 
which an increase in white school years is 
associated with a decrease in Negro registra- 
tion. 

Being unable to “explain away” our finding 
entirely, either by examining the correlation for 
hidden third variables or by examining the 
regularity of the association, we must conclude 
that white education in southern counties is 
independently and negatively associated with 
Negro registration. Short of the highest levels, 
the more educated the whites the more actively 
and effectively they seem to enforce the tradi- 
tional mores of the region against Negro par- 
ticipation in elections. The usual effect of an 
increase in average schooling for whites in the 
South as a whole appears to be to give the 
white people more of the skills that are needed 
to express effectively their anti-Negro senti- 
ment. For example, the correlation between 
median school years completed by whites and 
the presence or absence of a White Citizens 
Council or similar organization is +.382. It 
seems to take considerably more formal educa- 
tion than the average southern white receives 
to alter his attitude toward the Negro’s place in 
southern politics. l 

White Religious A filiation. A variety of stud- 
jes suggest that religion plays some role—either 
as independent or intervening variable—in the 
racial politics of the South. Church-goers have 
been found to be less tolerant than non-atten- 
ders,?* and the South is a church-going region. 
Studies of Louisiana politics have found sub- 
stantial political differences between the Catho- 
lic and Protestant sections of the state. It 
seemed worthwhile, therefore, to examine the 


Louisiana. Even if those parishes are eliminated, 
the trend shown in Figure 6 remains the same. 
The partial correlation between white school 
years and Negro registration, controlling for per 
cent Roman Catholic, is —.25. 

23 Samuel A. Stouffer, Communism, Conformity, 
and Civil Liberties (New York, Doubleday, 1955). 

30 Allan P. Sindler, Huey Long’s Louisiana 
(Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1956); 
V. O. Key, Jr., op. ci., ch. 8; John H. Fenton and 
Kenneth N. Vines, “Negro Registration in Louisi- 
ana,” this Review, Vol. 51 (1957), pp. 704-13. 


correlation between white religious affiliation 
and Negro registration rates for the South as a 
whole. 

We find that Negro registration rafes are de- 
pressed as church membership among whites?! 
increases (—.17), despite the fact that white 
membership in different churches has different 
functions—Baptist membership is negatively 
related to Negro registration (—.10) while 
Catholic membership is positively related 
(-+.15), On a southwide basis, the percentage of 
Jews in the county’s total church membership is 
not significantly associated with Negro regis- 
tration. 

Granted that Catholicism is positively re- 
lated to Negro registration, we can partial out 
the influence of Catholicism in order to deter- 
mine the correlation between non-Catholic 
white church membership and Negro registra- 
tion. This partial correlation is, as expected, 
slightly greater (—.23) than the simple correla- 
tion. But the negative correlation between 
white church membership and Negro registra- 
tion disappears when Negro concentration is 
held constant. (The partial correlation is +.01). 
Greater church membership among whites 
accordingly appears to be a reflection of other 
county attributes rather than an independent 
factor in relation to Negro registration. When 
we examine the correlations between church 
membership and all of our other measures of 
county attributes, we find very low correlations 
with all other variables except Negro concen- 
tration (+.88) and Catholicism (4-.31). Ap- 
parently, then, white church membership per se 
is unimportant for Negro registration. White 
people in the kinds of counties with more 
Negroes and in predominantly Catholic coun- 
ties are more often members of churches. In the 
former kinds of counties, fewer Negroes will 
vote regardless of non-Catholic church mem- 
bership. Most non-Catholic churches presum- 
ably take on the racial attitudes of their locali- 
ties; or, if they do not, they have little effect on 
those attitudes in so far as the attitudes are re- 
flected in rates of Negro registration. 

Per cent of Roman Catholics in the white 
church population appears to be by far the 
most important of our religious attributes of 
southern counties. And the relationship be- 
tween Catholicism and Negro voter registra- 


31 The most recent attempt to compile county- 
by-county figures on church membership is re- 
ported in a census by the National Council of 
Churches of Christ, Churches and Church Member- 
ship in the U.S., Series C, 1956. Negro churches 
are not included in this census, and the figures 
reported for many white churches appear to be 
incomplete. 
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' tion does not disappear when Negro concentra- 
tion is controlled. (The partial correlation is 
+.10.) The presence of Roman Catholics, then, 
does seem to facilitate Negro voter registration 
on a southwide basis. Roman Catholie churches 
and priests presumably react less directly to 
other county attributes than most Protestant 
churches and their ministers; in any case, 
Catholicism is independently and positively 
related to Negro voter registration. 

However, the concentration of Catholic pop- 
ulation in Louisiana and the small number of 
Catholics in most other parts of the South dic- 
tate caution in accepting this explanation. For 
one thing, the distribution of Catholic per- 
centages deviates so far from the assumption of 
normal distribution underlying correlation 
analysis that our southwide correlations may 
have been curiously and unpredictably affec- 
ted. In the second place, the atypical political 
patterns of Louisiana—rather than Catholi- 
cism per se-—~may account for a large part of the 
correlation obtained. Only state-by-state analy- 
sis of the correlations can indicate if Catholi- 
cism is a genuinely independent and significant 
factor facilitating Negro registration through- 
out the entire South. 


IV. NEGRO VERSUS WHITE 
REGISTRATION RATES 


We have assumed that our analysis is of 
Negro voter registration rather than of voter 
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registration in general. But this assumption 
might be incorrect: while Negroes register to 
vote in the South at a much lower rate than 
whites (Figure 1), the registration rates of the 
two races could be highly correlated with one 
another, both responding to the same social 
and economic characteristics of southern 
counties. The data permit two tests of this 
possibility: (1) an examination of the relation- 
ship between Negro and white registration; (2) 
a comparison of the relationships between 
county attributes and white registration with 
the relationships found between the same at- 
tributes and Negro registration. 

The Relationship Between Negro and White 
Registration. To a limited extent, Negro regis- 
tration does inċrease as white registration in- 
creases; their simple correlation is -H.24. 
Figure 7 presents the relationship of Negro to 
white registration for every level of white regis- 
tration. The detailed relationships depicted by 
the graph reveal that the lowest and the 
highest levels of white registration contribute 
most of the small correlation between the 
registration rates of the two races; if both of 
the extreme points were eliminated, the curve 
would be virtually horizontal, indicating that 
Negro registration had no relationship at all to 
white registration. Only when white registra- 
tion is extremely high or extremely low, then, is 
it associated with the rate of Negro registra- 
tion. For the broad middle range of counties 
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Fieure 7. Median % of Voting Age Negroes Registered to Vote, by % of 
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TABLE IV. CORRELATIONS BETWEEN COUNTY SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CHARACTERISTICS AND PER 
CENT OF VOTING AGE WHITES REGISTERED TO VOTH, BY COUNTY, IN 11 SOUTHERN STATES 


County Characteristics 


Per cent of nonwhite labor force in white collar occupations — 


Nonwhite median school years completed 
Nonwhite median income 


Per cent of total church membership Roman Catholic — 


Per cent increase in population, 1940-50 
Per cent of labor force in manufacturing 
White median income 

Per cent of population urban . 


Percentage point difference in per cent population 


Negro, 1900-50 
Per ‘cent of total church membership Jewish 


Difference in white-nonwhite median school years com- 


pleted 
Difference in white-nonwhite median income 
Number of Negro colleges in county | 
Per cent of total church membership Baptist 
Per cent of population belonging to a church 
Per cent of labor force in agriculture | 
White median school years completed 
Per cent of farms operated by tenants 
Per cent of population Negro, 1900 
Per cent of population Negro, 1950 


Partial C8rrelations, 


Simple Controlling for: 
Correlations 
(r) % Negro, % Urban, 
1950 1950 

.26 — .24 — .15 
— .34 — .34 — .28 
— .19 —.17 — .08 

.09 — .08 — .03 
— .06 — .04 + .08 
+ .05 + .05 + .07 
— .19 —.19 — .05 
— .25 — .24 
+.10 +.11. + .05 
— .03 = —.083 +.04 
+.11 +.07 +.14 
—.12 —.13 — .03 
—.10 —.1l — .04 
+ .20 +.19 + .15 
+ .06 + .02 + .07 
+.21 +.19 + .06 
— .08 —.11 + .03 
+ .09 + .05 + .05 
+ .038 —.12 + .02 
+.10 + .06 


Note: County characteristics are listed above in the same order as in Table II in order to facilitate 


comparison of Negro and white correlations. 


with from 30 to 89 per cent of the whites regis- 
tered—a, group which contains over 70 per cent 
of all southern counties—Negro registration 
appears to be independent of white registration. 
The Relationships Between Socio-Economic 
Factors and Negro and W hite Registration. Table 
IV presents the correlations between the per 
cent of eligible whites registered to vote and the 
same 20 social and economic factors utilized in 
our effort to explain Negro registration. While 
these factors were chosen for their presumed 
relevance for Negro registration, the magni- 
tude of the simple correlations in the first 
column of the table suggests that they are as 
strongly related to white as to Negro registra- 
tion. When these simple correlations for whites 
are compared with those for Negroes in Table 
II, however, we see that the direction of the 
correlation is reversed for 15 of the 20 social and 
economic factors. Not one of the 20 variables is 
substantially and consistently related to both 
Negro and white rates of voter registration. 
The reversal of relationships is so regular 


that social and economic attributes might ap- 
pear to have opposite meanings for Negro and 
white registration. Closer inspection reveals, ° 
however, that the relationships are disparate 
rather than opposite. 

The crucial variable for Negro registration 
is Negro concentration in the population, which 
not only furnishes the strongest simple correla- 
tion but is also the variable that most consis- 
tently accounts for other apparent “influences” 
on Negro registration. Indeed, Negro concen- 
tration has generally been cited as the critical 
factor in all dimensions of southern political 
behavior. Hence, one immediately suspects 
that all of the variables which facilitate white 
registration must be positively correlated with 
concentration of Negro population, which 
would thereby stand as the dominant third 
factor for both Negro and white registration. 


32 A simple Kendall tau rank order correlation 
of the two distributions of correlations in Tables 
II and IV is —.54. 
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While this familiar interpretation would con- 
veniently account for the striking discrepancy 
between correlates of white and Negro registra- 
tion, it is hot supported by our findings. On the 
contrary, Negro concentration has a negligible 
relationship to white voter registration. Moreover, 
the small simple correlation of Negro concen- 
tration and white registration (+.10) drops to 
the vanishing point (+.06) when urbanism is 
controlled. 

No single variable is as important for white 
registration as Negro concentration is for Negro 
registration, but urbanism emerges as particu- 
larly significant. Per cent of population urban— 
which proved inconsequential in the analysis of 
Negro registration-—furnishes one of the strong- 
est negative correlations with white voter regis- 
tration, a correlation that is not affected when 
Negro concentration is controlled. And the 
same relationship is found if, instead of per cent 
of population urban, we use Standard Metro- 
politan Areas as our index of urban-rural 
difference; white registration is consistently 
higher in rural than in urban counties. Other 
county characteristics associated with urbani- 
zation—such as high income and education 
levels for whites and Negroes—are similarly 
related to low white registration. Perhaps the 
rural white resident finds politics more mean- 
ingful in a one-party region, where personality 
plays such an important role in elections.® In 
any event, urban-rural differences are a key 
factor in variations in white voter registration. 

Similar variations are found in the relation- 
ships of white and Negro registration rates to 
the other social and economic characteristics 
of southern counties. Average white education, 
for example, manifested a strong negative asso- 
ciation with Negro registration—an association 
that held up under various controls so well that 
it led to novel conclusions. White education is 
also negatively related to white registration, 
but the correlation is extremely small and it is 
reversed when per.cent of population urban is 
controlled. 

Without an extended consideration of white 
registration, then, we can conclude that our 
analysis does apply to Negro voter registration 
in particular rather than to voter registration in 
general. The social and economic characteris- 
tics of southern counties have widely different 
meanings for Negro and white registration. 


3 Urban counties in the South undoubtedly 
purge their registration lists with greater regu- 
larity than the more rural ones. How much effect 
this may have on these correlations cannot be 
ascertained, 


V. CONCLUSIONS 


The proportion of voting age Negroes regis- 
tered to vote in the former confederate states 
has increased more than 500 per cent since 
Smith v. Allwright was decided in 1944. Today, 
28 per cent of the voting age Negroes are regis- 
tered voters, a rate which is about half that of 
white adults in the South. In this article we 
have examined the statistical associations be- 
tween selected social and economic characteris- 
tics of southern counties and Negro registration 
in an effort to ascertain the extent to which 
variations in Negro registration can be ex- 
plained by the social and economic realities of 
the region. 

The personal attributes of Negroes—their 
occupations, income, and education as reflected 
in county figures—were found to have rela- 
tively little to do with Negro registration rates. 
The size of the Negro middle class does appear 
to have an independent and positive correlation 
with Negro registration, but this correlation is 
small compared to those between Negro regis- 
tration and the characteristics of the whites and 
of the total community. 

The largest single correlation (—.46) was be- 
tween the per cent of the population Negro in 
‘1950 and Negro registration. Differences in the 
proportion of the population Negro up to about 
30 per cent are not associated with drastic re- 
ductions in the per cent of Negroes registered, 
but increasing Negro concentration above this 
figure seems to lead to very rapid decreases. 
Negro concentration in the past seems almost 
as important as Negro concentration today un- 
til one discovers that the close association of 
past with present Negro concentration accounts 
for the finding. Indeed, declines in Negro pro- 
portions in counties with populations from 30 
to 70 per cent Negro in 1900 are associated 
with substantial registration increases over 
similar counties which have not experienced 
such change. 

The presence of an agricultural economy and 
farm tenancy were found to have a small, in- 
dependent, and depressing effect on Negro 
registration rates. Neither urbanization nor 
industrialization, on the other hand, seems to be 
associated with Negro registration increases 
when other factors are controlled. 

White educational! levels were of about equal 
importance to the size of the Negro middle class 
and the existence of an agrarian economy. The 
more highly educated the whites in a county, 
the lower the rate of Negro registration—until 
the average white adult was a high school 
graduate or possessed some higher education. 
In these few counties, the rate of Negro regis- 
tration was moderate. Up to the highest levels, 
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increases in white educational levels apparently 
lead to more effective enforcement of the 
region’s traditional mores against Negro par- 
ticipation in elections. 

Another factor of about equal importance to 
all the others save Negro concentration is 
Roman Catholicism. The larger the proportion 
of Roman Catholics in a county, the higher the 
rate of Negro registration regardless of what 
other factors are controlled. 

When the same social and economic charac- 
teristics of southern counties are analyzed for 
their relationships to white voter registration, 
a radically different pattern is discovered. The 
direction of the relationship is reversed for most 
of the attributes with the shift from Negro to 
white registration, but more than a simple re- 
versal is involved. The magnitudes of the cor- 
relations with white registration (disregarding 
direction of correlation) are quite different, and 
a different variable emerges as the most consis- 
tent independent correlate. Whereas Negro 
registration tends to increase in the counties— 
rural or urban—that have smaller portions of 
Negroes in their populations, white registration 
tends to increase in the more rural counties— 
regardless of the portions of Negroes in their 
populations. We can accordingly have some 
confidence that we are dealing with an auton- 
omous set of relationships in our analysis of 
Negro registration in the South. 

In all of the preceding analysis, we have 
examined the association between selected 
social and economic factors and Negro registra- 
tion one at a time. While controls for the impact 
of one social and economic factor on another 
have been introduced, we have not yet at- 
tempted to estimate the extent of the associa- 
tion between all the social and economie factors 
taken together and Negro registration. In order 
to do this, we have computed the multiple cor- 
relation coefficient between all 20 social and 
economic factors (plus the size of the Standard 
Metropolitan Area, if any, within which the 
county is contained—a qualitative variable for 
which simple correlations could not be ob- 
tained) and Negro voter registration. The cor- 
relation between all of the social and economic 
variables and county registration rates of 
Negroes is .53, which explains about 28 per cent 
(R?) of the variation in Negro registration. 

A multiple correlation of this magnitude 
demonstrates the great importance of social 
and economic characteristics for Negro registra- 
tion.*4 To explain over one-fourth of the vari- 


34 Indeed, it was on the basis of a roughly equal 
multiple correlation, based on survey data rather 
than aggregate county data, that an early voting 


ance in Negro registration—or any other signi- | 
ficant political phenomenon—is no mean | 
achievement in the current state of political | 
science. But almost three-fourths of the vari- 
ance remains to be accounted for. This leaves 
room for significant variation independent of 
social and economic forces that have been con- 
sidered here. If political variables were added 
to the analysis, could still more of the variance 
in Negro registration be explained? If political 
variables do emerge as having an autonomous 
set of relationships to Negro registration, what 
is the comparative importance of political and 
demographic variables? Finally, if variations in 
state systems (social, economic, and political) 
were taken into account, could still more ex- 
planatory power be gained? A social and eco- 
nomic analysis has taken us a long way in our 
effort to understand Negro registration rates, 
but we still have a lot further to go. The mas- 
sive bulk and complexity of our data require 
that an analysis of political and legal factors, of 
the relative importance of demographic versus 
political variables, and of variations in state 
systems be reported separately. Our expecta- 
tion is that, by an analysis of these additional 
factors, we can reduce the range of unexplained 
variation still further. 

The application of our findings to the con- 
temporary policy problem of how best to in- 
crease Negro voting in the South must be ap- 
proached with the utmost caution. Our analysis 
deals with registration, not voting, and these 
are not identical forms of political participa- 
tion. Our data deal with the characteristics of 
counties, not individuals, and the leap from 
the areal to the individual level is hazardous. 
Third, the analysis has been of variations in 
rates of registration and not of factors which 
determine its absolute level. To find that an 
independent variable accounts for some of the 
variation in the dependent variable gives us 
no direct information on the size of the de- 
pendent variable. Fourth, correlations are not 
“causes” but merely associations; attributing 
causal relationships to variables which are cor- 
related with one another is to engage in the 
drawing of inferences, which sometimes are 
spectacularly wrong. Finally, the bulk of our 
analysis has been restricted to one point in time 


behavior study concluded that “social character- 
istics determine political preference.” Paul F. 
Lazarsfeld, Bernard Berelson, and Hazel Gaudet, 
The People’s Choice (New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1948), p. 27. This work reports a 
multiple correlation between voting preference 
and social factors of “approximately .5” (p. 25). 
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so that it does not directly produce predictions 
in which time is a key factor. 

If these caveats are not forgotten but merely 
set aside, our correlations suggest that re- 
formers should not expect miracles® in their 
efforts, through political and legal means, to 
increase the size and effectiveness of the Negro 
vote in the South. The Negro registration rate 
is low, in rather large part, because of the social 
and economic characteristics of southerners— 
both Negro and white. These facts are not 


3% For example, Martin Luther King’s state- 
ment in a speech to the 1962 NAACP annual con- 
vention about southern Negroes being “able to 
elect at least five Negroes to Congress in the next 
few years” seems to underestimate wildly the 
social and economic barriers to Negro political 
participation. New York Times, July 6, 1962. See 
also the sanguine expectations of Lomax, op. cit. 





easily and quickly changed by law or political 
action, One cannot help but be impressed by 
the massive indications of stability in the 
situation—the extremely high negative correla- 
tion between per cent Negro in 1900 and Negro 
registration in 1958, the apparent failure of 
urbanization and industrialization to provide 
sufficiently favorable conditions for Negro 
political participation, the negative correlation 
between white educational levels and Negro 
registration, and so on, 

At the same time, Negro registration has in- 
creased rapidly since 1944 and the social and 
economic factors we have considered account 
for only about 28 per cent of its 1958 variation. 
Changes in the southern society and economy 
strongly argue that Negro registration will con- 
tinue to increase. In Figure 8, the trend since 
1940 is presented for the variables we found to 
be most strongly related to Negro voter regis- 
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FIGURE 8. Rates of Social and Economic Change in the South 1940-1960. 
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tration.** Every one of the variables positively 
associated with Negro registration ts on the in- 
crease—some have doubled in 20 years and all 
but one have increased by at least 50 per cent. 
Only one of the factors: associated with low 
Negro registration—-white school years com- 
pleted—is also increasing, and there is reason to 
believe that a good many southern counties will 
soon reach the stage where this factor may tend 
to facilitate rather than hinder Negro political 


36 No trend data were available on religious af- 
filiation. Median income figures, by race, were not 
available for 1940. In Figure 8, it is assumed that 
median income for both races increased at the 
same rate between 1940 and 1950 as between 1950 
and 1960. 


participation.®” All the other factors negatively 
correlated with Negro registration (except, of 
course, per cent Negro in 1900) are, declining 
rapidly. 

The South’s social and economic structure 
may be the reformer’s major barrier—but it 
may also be a long-run cause for hope. 


37 If white school years completed continues to 
increase at the 1950-60 rate, the average southern 
white will have completed 11.4 years of schooling 
by 1970 and many southern counties will have 
average white school years completed of 12 years 
or more, Assuming that the relationship presented 
in Figure 6 continues to hold true, the effect of 
white education on Negro registration may 
gradually reverse. 


CONSTITUENCY INFLUENCE IN CONGRESS* 
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Substantial constituency influence over the 
lower house of Congress is commonly thought 
to be both a normative principle and a factual 
truth of American government. From their 
draft constitution we may assume the Found- 
ing Fathers expected it, and many political 
scientists feel, regretfully, that the Framers’ 
wish has come all too true.! Nevertheless, much 
of the evidence of constituency control rests on 
inference. The fact that our House of Represen- 
tatives, especially by comparison with the 
House of Commons, has irregular party voting 
does not of itself indicate that Congressmen 
deviate from party in response to local pres- 
sure. And even more, the fact that many Con- 
gressmen feel pressure from home does not of 
itself establish that the local constituency is 
performing any of the acts that a reasonable 
definition of control would imply. 


I. CONSTITUENCY CONTROL IN THE NORMATIVE 
THEORY OF REPRESENTATION 


Control by the local constituency is at one 
pole of both the great normative controversies 
about representation that have arisen in mod- 
ern times. It is generally recognized that con- 
stituency control is opposite to the conception 
of representation associated with Edmund 
Burke. Burke wanted the representative to 
serve the constituency’s interest but not its 
will, and the extent to which the representative 
should be compelled by electoral sanctions to 
follow the “mandate” of his constituents has 
been at the heart of the ensuing controversy 
as it has continued for a century and a half.? 


* The research reported here was made possible 
through grants of the Rockefeller Foundation and 
the Social Science Research Council, whose sup- 
port is gratefully acknowledged. The authors are 
indebted also to Ralph Bisco and Gudmund R. 
Iversen for invaluable assistance. 

1 To be sure, the work of the Federal Conven- 
, tion has been supplemented in two critical re- 
spects. The first of these is the practice, virtually 
universal since the mid-19th Century, of choosing 
Représentatives from single-member districts of 
limited geographic area. The second is the prac- 
tice, which has also become virtually universal in 
our own century, of selecting party nominees for 
the House by direct primary election. 

2 In the language of Eulau, Wahlke, et al., we 
speak here of the “style,” not the “focus,” of rep- 
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Constituency control also is opposite to the 
conception of government by responsible na- 
tional parties. This is widely seen, yet the point 
is rarely connected with normative discussions 
of representation. Indeed, it is remarkable how 
little attention has been given to the model of 
representation implicit in the doctrine of a 
“responsible two-party system.” When the 
subject of representation is broached among 
political scientists the classical argument be- 
tween Burke and his opponents is likely to come 
at once to mind. So great is Burke’s influence 
that the antithesis he proposed still provides 
the categories of thought used in contemporary 
treatments of representation despite the fact 
that many students of politics today would 
advocate a relationship between representative 
and constituency that fits neither position of 
the mandate-independence controversy. 

The conception of representation implicit in 
the doctrine of responsible parties shares the 
idea of popular control with the instructed- 
delegate model. Both are versions of popular 
sovereignty. But “the people” of the respon- 
sible two-party system are conceived in terms 
of a national rather than a local constituency. 
Candidates for legislative office appeal to the 
electorate in terms of a national party program 
and leadership, to which, if elected, they will be 
committed. Expressions of policy preference by 
the local district are reduced to endorsements 
of one or another of these programs, and the 
local district retains only the arithmetical 
significance that whichever party can rally to 
its program the greater number of supporters 
in the district will control its legislative seat. 

No one tradition of representation has en- 
tirely dominated American practice. Elements 


resentation. See their “The Role of the Represent- 
ative: Some Empirical Observations on the 
Theory of Edmund Burke,” this Revirw, Vol. 53 
(September, 1959), pp. 742-756. An excellent re- 
view of the mandate-independenée controversy is 
given by Hanna Fenichel Pitkin, “The Theory of 
Representation” (unpublished doctoral disserta- 
tion, University of California, Berkeley, 1961). 
For other contemporary discussions of repre- 
sentation, see Alfred de Grazia, Public and Re- 
public (New York, 1951), and John A. Fairlie, 
“The Nature of Political Representation,” this 
Review, Vol. 34 (April-June, 1940), pp. 236-48, 
456-66. 
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of the Burkean, instructed-delegate, and re- 
sponsible party models can all be found in our 
political life. Yet if the American system has 
elements of all three, a good deal depends on 
how they are combined. Especially critical is 
the question whether different models of rep- 
resentation apply to different public issues. 
Is the saliency of legislative action to the pub- 
lic so different in quality and degree on different 
issues that the legislator is subject to very dif- 
ferent constraints from his constituency? Does 
the legislator have a single generalized mode of 
response to his constituency that is rooted in a 
normative belief about the representative’s role 
or does the same legislator respond to his con- 
stituency differently on different issues? More 
evidence is needed on matters so fundamental] 
to our system. 


Ii, AN EMPIRICAL STUDY OF REPRESENTATION 


To extend what we know of representation 
in the American Congress the Survey Research 
Center of The University of Michigan inter- 
viewed the incumbent Congressman, his non- 
incumbent opponent (if any), and a sample of 
constituents in each of 116 congressional dis- 
tricts, which were themselves a probability 
sample of all districts. These interviews, con- 

3 The sampling aspects of this research were 
complicated by the fact that the study of repre- 
sentation was a rider midway on a four-year panel 
study of the electorate whose primary sampling 
units were not congressional districts (although 
there is no technical reason why they could not 
have been if the needs of the representation 
analysis had been foreseen when the design of the 
sample was fixed two years before). As a result, 
the districts in our sample had unequal probabil- 
ities of selection and unequal weights in the analy- 
sis, making the sample somewhat less efficient 
than an equal-probability sample of equivalent 
size. 

It will be apparent in the discussion that follows 
that we have estimated characteristics of whole 
constituencies from our samples of constituents 
living in particular districts. In view of the fact 
that a sample of less than two thousand constit- 
uents has been divided among 116 districts, the 
reader may wonder about the reliability of these 
estimates. After considerable investigation we 
have concluded that their sampling error is not so 
severe a problem for the analysis as we had 
thought it would be. Several comments may indi- 
cate why it is not. 

To begin with, the weighting of our sample of 
districts has increased the reliability of the con- 
stituency estimates. The correct theoretical 
weight to be assigned each district in the analysis 


ducted immediately after the congressional 
election of 1958, explored a wide range of 
attitudes and perceptions held by the indi- 
viduals who play the reciprocal. roles of the 
representative relation in national govern- 
ment. The distinguishing feature of this re- 
search is, of course, that it sought direct in- 
formation from both constituent and legislator 
(actual and aspiring). To this fund of compara- 
tive interview data has been added information 
about the roll call votes of our sample of Con- 
gressmen and the political and social character- 
istics of the districts they represent. 

Many students of politics, with excellent 


is the inverse of the probability of the district’s 
selection, and it can be shown that this weight is 
approximately proportional to the number of 
interviews taken in the district. The result of this 
is that the greatest weight is assigned the dis- 
tricts with the largest number of interviews and, 
hence, the most reliable constituency estimates. 
Indeed, these weights increase by half again the 
(weighted) mean number of interviews taken per 
district. To put the matter another way: the in- 
troduction of differential weights trades some of 
our sample of congressional districts for more re- 
liable constituency estimates. 

How much of a problem the unreliability of 
these estimates is depends very much on the 
analytic uses to which the estimates are put. If 
our goal were case analyses of particular districts, 
the constituency samples would have to be much 
larger. Indeed, for most case analyses we would 
want several hundred interviews per district (at 
a cost, over 116 districts, of several small nuclear 
reactors). However, most of the findings reported 
here are based not on single districts but on many 
or all of the districts in our sample. For analyses 
of this sort the number of interviews per district 
can be much smaller. 

Our investigation of the effect of the sampling 
variance of the constituency estimates is quite 
reassuring. When statistics computed from our 
constituency samples are compared with corre- 
sponding parameter values for the constituencies, 
the agreement of the two sets of figures is quite 
close. For example, when the proportions voting 
Democratic in the 116 constituencies in 1958, as 
computed from our sample data, are compared 
with the actual proportions voting Democratic, as 
recorded in official election statistics, a product 
moment correlation of 0.93 is obtained, and this 
figure is the more impressive since this test throws 
away non-voters, almost one-half of our total 
sample. We interpret the Pearsonian correlation 
as an appropriate measure of agreement in this 
case, since the associated regression equations are 
almost exactly the identity function. The alterna- 
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reason, have been sensitive to possible ties 
between representative and constituent that 
have little to do with issues of public policy. 
For exanaple, ethnic identifications may cement 
a legislator in the affections of his district, 
whatever (within limits) his stands on issues. 
And many Congressmen keep their tenure of 
office secure by skillful provision of district 
benefits ranging from free literature to major 
federal projects. In the full study of which this 
analysis is part we have explored several bases 
of constituency support that have little to do 
with policy issues. Nevertheless, the question 
how the representative should make up his 
mind on legislative issues is what the classical 
arguments over representation are all about, 
and we have given a central place to a compari- 
son of the policy preferences of constituents and 
Representatives and to a causal analysis of the 
relation between the two. 

In view of the electorate’s scanty information 
about government it was not at all clear in 
advance that such acomparison could be made. 
Some of the more buovant advocates of popular 
sovereignty have regarded the citizen as a kind 
of kibitzer who looks over the shoulder of his 
representative at the legislative game. Kibitzer 
and player may disagree as to. which card 
should be played, but they were at least 
thought to share a common understanding of 
what the alternatives are. 

No one familiar with the findings of research 
on mass electorates could accept this view of 
the citizen. Far from looking over the shoulder 
of their Congressmen at the legislative game, 
most Americans are almost totally uninformed 
about legislative issues in Washington. At best 
the average citizen may be said to have some 
general ideas about how the country should be 


tive intraclass correlation coefficient has almost 
as high a value, 

Although we believe that this analysis provides 
a textbook illustration of how misleading intuitive 
ideas (including our own) about the effects of 
sampling error can be, these figures ought not to 
be too beguiling. It is clear that how close such a 
correlation is to 1.0 for any given variable will de- 
pend on the ratio of the between-district variance 
to the total variance. When this ratio is as high as 
it is for Republican and Democratic voting, the 
effect of the unreliability of our constituency esti- 
mates is fairly trivial. Although the content of 
the study is quite different, this sampling problem 
has much in common with the problem of attenu- 
ation of correlation as it has been treated in 
psychological testing. See, for example, J. P. 
Guilford, Fundamental Statistics in Psychology 
and Education (New York, 1956), pp. 475-78. 


run, which he is able to use in responding to 
particular questions about what the government 
ought to do. For example, survey studies have 
shown that most people have a general (though 
differing) conception of how far government 
should go to achieve social and economic wel- 
fare objectives and that these convictions fix 
their response to various particular questions 
about actions government might take.4 

What makes it possible to compare the policy 
preferences of constituents and Representa- 
tives despite the public’s low awareness of 
legislative affairs is the fact that Congressmen 
themselves respond to many issues in terms of 
fairly broad evaluative dimensions. Un- 
doubtedly policy alternatives are judged in the 
excutive agencies and the specialized commit- 
tees of the Congress by criteria that are rela- 
tively complex and specifie to the policies at 
issue. But a good deal of evidence goes to show 
that when proposals come before the House as 
a whole they are judged on the basis of more 
general evaluative dimensions.® For example, 
most Congressmen, too, seem to have a general 
conception of how far government should go in 


4See Angus Campbell, Philip E. Converse, 
Warren E. Miller, and Donald E. Stokes, The 
American Voter (New York, 1960), pp. 194-209. 

5 This conclusion, fully supported by our own 
work for later Congresses, is one of the main find- 
ings to be drawn from the work of Duncan Mac- 
Rae on roll call voting in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. See his Dimensions of Congressional 
Voting: A Statistical Study of the House of Repre- 
sentatives in the Eighty-First Congress (Berkeley 
and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 
1958). For additional evidence of the existence of 
scale dimensions in legislative behavior, see N. L, 
Gage and Ben Shimberg, “Measuring Senatorial 
Progressivism,” Journal of Abnormal and Social 
Psychology, Vol. 44 (January 1949), pp. 112-117; 
George M. Belknap, “A Study of Senatorial Vot- 
ing by Scale Analysis” (unpublished doctoral dis- 
sertation, University of Chicago, 1951), and “A 
Method for Analyzing Legislative Behavior,” 
Midwest Journal of Political Science, Vol. 2 (1958), 
pp. 377-402; two other articles by MacRae, “The 
Role of the State Legislator in Massachusetts,” 
American Sociological Review, Vol. 19 (April 
1954), pp. 185-194, and “Roll Call Votes and 
Leadership,” Public Opinion Quarterly, Vol. 20 
(1956), pp. 543-558; Charles D. Farris, “A 
Method of Determining Ideological Groups in 
Congress,” Journal of Politics, Vol. 20 (1958), pp. 
308-338; and Leroy N. Rieselbach, “Quantitative 
Techniques for Studying Voting Behavior in the 
U. N. General Assembly,” International Organ- 
tzation, Vol. 14 (1960), pp. 291-306. 
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the area of domestic social and economic wel- 
fare, and these general positions apparently 
orient their roll call votes on a number of 
particular social welfare issues. 

It follows that such a broad evaluative 
dimension can be used to compare the policy 
preferences of constituents and Representatives 
despite the low state of the public’s informa- 
tion about politics. In this study three such 
dimensions have been drawn from our voter 
interviews and from congressional interviews 
and roll call records. As suggested above, one 
of these has to do with approval of government 
action in the social welfare field, the primary 
domestic issue of the New Deal-Fair Deal (and 
New Frontier) eras. A second dimension has 
to do with support for American involvement 
in foreign affairs, a latter-day version of the 
isolationist-internationalist continuum. A third 
dimension has to do with approval of federal 
action to protect the civil rights of Negroes.® 

Because our research focused on these three 
dimensions, our analysis of constituency influ- 
ence is limited to these areas of policy. No point 
has been more energetically or usefully made by 
those who have sought to clarify the concepts of 
power and influence than the necessity of 
specifying the acts with respect to which one 
actor has power or influence or control over 
another.” Therefore, the scope or range of influ- 


t The content of the three issue domains may be 
suggested by some of the roll call and interview 
items used. In the area of social welfare these in- 
cluded the issues of public housing, public power, 
aid to education, and government’s role in main- 
taining full employment. In the area of foreign 
involvement the items included the issues of 
foreign economie aid, military aid, sending troops 
abroad, and aid to neutrals. In the area of civil 
rights the items included the issues of school de- 
segregation, fair employment, and the protection 
of Negro voting rights. 

7 Because this point has been so widely dis- 
cussed it has inevitably attracted a variety of 
terms. Dahl denotes the acts of a whose perform- 
ance A is able to influence as the scope of A’s 
power. See Robert A. Dahl, “The Concept of 
Power,” Behavioral Science, Vol. 2 (July 1957), 
pp. 201-215. This usage is similar to that of 
Harold D. Lasswell and Abraham Kaplan, Power 


_ and Society (New Haven: Yale University Press, 


1950), pp. 71-73. Dorwin Cartwright, however, 
denotes the behavioral or psychological changes 
in P which O is able to induce as the range of O's 
power: “A Field Theoretical Conception of 
Power,” Studies in Social Power (Ann Arbor: 
Research Center for Group Dynamics, Institute 
for Social Research, The University of Michigan, 


- 1959), pp. 183-220. 


ence for our analysis is the collection of legisla- 
tive issues falling within our three policy 
domains. We are not able to say how much 
control the local constituency may or“may not 
have over all actions of its Representative, and 
there may well be pork-barrel issues or other 
matters of peculiar relevance to the district on 
which the relation of Congressman to constitu- 
ency is quite distinctive. However, few ob- 
servers of contemporary politics would regard 
the issues of government provision of social and 
economic welfare, of American involvement in 
world affairs, and of federal action in behalf of 
the Negro as constituting a trivial range of 
action. Indeed, these domains together include 
most of the great issues that have come before 
Congress in recent years. 

In each policy domain we have used the pro- 
cedures of cumulative scaling, as developed by 
Louis Guttman and others, to order our sam- 
ples of Congressmen, of opposing candidates, 
and of voters. In each domain Congressmen 
were ranked once according to their roll call 
votes in the House and again according to the 
attitudes they revealed in our confidential 
interviews. These two orderings are by no 
means identical, nor are the discrepancies due 
simply to uncertainties of measurement.® Op- 
posing candidates also were ranked in each 
policy domain according to the attitudes they 
revealed in our interviews. The nationwide 
sample of constituents was ordered in each 
domain, and by averaging the attitude scores 
of all constituents living in the same districts, 
whole constituencies were ranked on each 
dimension so that the views of Congressmen 


8 That the Representative’s roll call votes can 
diverge from his true opinion is borne out by a 
number of findings of the study (some of which 
are reported here) as to the conditions under 
which agreement between the Congressman’s roll 
call position and his private attitude will be high 
or low. However, a direct confirmation that these 
two sets of measurements are not simply getting 
at the same thing is given by differences in atti- 
tude-roll call agreement according to the Con- 
gressman’s sense of how well his roll call votes 
have expressed his real views. In the domain of 
foreign involvement, for example, the correlation 
of our attitudinal and roll call measurements was 
.75 among Representatives who said that their 
roll call votes had expressed their real views fairly 
well. But this correlation was only .04 among 
those who said that their roll call votes had ex- 
pressed their views poorly. In the other policy 
domains, too, attitude-roll call agreement is 
higher among Congressmen who are well satisfied 
with their roll call votes than it is among Con- 
gressmen who are not. 
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could be compared with those of their constitu- 
encies.® Finally, by considering only the constit- 
uents in each district who share some charac- 
teristic (voting for the incumbent, say) we were 
able to order these fractions of districts so that 
the opinions of Congressmen could be compared 
with those, for example, of the dominant elec- 
toral elements of their districts. 

In each policy domain, crossing the rankings 
of Congressmen and their constituencies gives 
an empirical measure of the extent of policy 
agreement between legislator and district.!° In 
the period of our research this procedure reveals 
very different degrees of policy congruence 


® During the analysis we have formed constit- 
uency scores out of the scores of constituents 
living in the same district by several devices other 
than calculating average constituent scores. In 
` particular, in view of the ordinal character of our 
scales we have frequently used the median con- 
stituent score as a central value for the constitu- 
ency as a whole. However, the ordering of con- 
stituencies differs very little according to which of 
several reasonable alternatives for obtaining con- 
stituency scores is chosen. As a result, we have 
preferred mean scores for the greater number of 
ranks they give. 

0 The meaning of this procedure can be sug- 
gested by two percentage tables standing for 
hypothetical extreme cases, the first that of full 
agreement, the second that of no agreement what- 
ever. For convenience, these illustrative tables 
categorize both Congressmen and their districts in 
terms of only three degrees of favor and assume 
for both a nearly uniform distribution across the 
three categories. The terms “pro,” “neutral,” 
and ‘‘con”’ indicate a relative rather than an abso- 
lute opinion. In Case I, full agreement, all dis- 
tricts relatively favorable to social welfare action 
have Congressmen who are so too, etc.; whereas in 
Case II, or that of no agreement, the ordering of 
constituencies is independent in a statistical sense 
of the ranking of Congressmen: knowing the policy 
orientation of a district gives no clue at all to the 
orientation of its Congressman. Of course, itis 
possible for the orders of legislators and districts 
to be inversely related, and this possibility is of 
some importance, as indicated below, when the 
policy position of non-incumbent candidates as 
well as incumbents is taken into account. To sum- 
marize the degree of congruence between legisla- 
tors and voters, 2 measure of correlation is intro- 
duced. Although we have used a variety of meas- 
ures of association in our analysis, the values re- 
ported in this article all refer to product moment 
correlation coefficients. For our hypothetical 


Case I a measure of correlation would have the: 


value 1.0; for Case II, the value 0.0. When it is 
applied to actual data this convenient indicator is 


across the three issue domains. On questions of 
social and economic welfare there is consider- 
able agreement between Representative and 
district, expressed by a correlation of approxi- 
mately 0.3. This coefficient is, of course, very 
much less than the limiting value of 1.0, 
indicating that a number of Congressmen are, 
relatively speaking, more or less “liberal” than 
their districts. However, on the question of 
foreign involvement there is no discernible 
agreement between legislator and district what- 
ever. Indeed, as if to emphasize the point, the 
coefficient expressing this relation is slightly 
negative (—0.09), although not significantly so 
in a statistical sense. It is in the domain of 
civil rights that the rankings of Congressmen 
and constituencies most nearly agree. When we 
took our measurements in the late 1950s the 
correlation of congressional roll call behavior 
with constituency opinion on questions affect- 
ing the Negro was nearly 0.6. 

The description of policy agreement that 
these three simple correlations give can be a 
starting-point for a wide range of analyses. For 
example, the significance of party competition 
in the district for policy representation can be 
explored by comparing the agreement between 
district and Congressman with the agreement 
between the district and the Congressman’s 
non-incumbent opponent. Alternatively, the 
significance of choosing Representatives from 


likely to have a value-somewhere in between. The 
question is where. 


Case I: Full Policy Agreement 


Constituencies 
Congressmen Pro Neutral Con 


Pro 33 
Neutral 34 
Con 33 





33 34 33 100% 
Correlation =1.0 


Case II: No Policy Agreement 


Constituencies 
Congressmen Pro Neutral Con 


Pro 33 

Neutral 34 

Con 33 
100% 





Correlation =0.0 
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Representative’s 
Attitude 


Constituency’s 
Attitude 


a Representative’s 
Roll Call Behavior 


Representative’s 
Perception of 
Constituency’s 
Attitude 


Figure 1. Connections between a constituency’s attitude and its Representative’s roll call behavior. 


single-emember districts by popular majority 
can be explored by comparing the agreement 
between the Congressman and his own sup- 
porters with the agreement between the Con- 
gressman and the supporters of his opponent. 
Taking both party competition and majority 
rule into account magnifies rather spectacu- 
larly some of the coefficients reported here. 
This is most true in the domain of social wel- 
fare, where attitudes both of candidates and of 
voters are most polarized along party lines. 
Whereas the correlation between the constitu- 
ency majority and congressional roll call votes 
is nearly +0.4 on social welfare policy, the 
correlation of the district majority with the 
non-incumbent candidate is —0.4. This differ- 
ence, amounting to almost 0.8, between these 
two coefficients is an indicator of what the 
dominant electoral element of the constituency 
gets on the average by choosing the Congress- 
man it has and excluding his opponent from 
office}! 

These three coefficients are also the starting- 
point for a causal analysis of the relation of 
constituency to representative, the main prob- 
lem of this paper. At least on social welfare and 
Negro rights a measurable degree of congru- 
ence is found between district and legislator. 
Is this agreement due to constituency influence 
in Congress, or is it to be attributed to other 
causes? If this question is to have a satisfactory 


11 A word of caution is in order, lest we com- 
pare things that are not strictly comparable. For 
obvious reasons, most non-incumbent candidates 
have no roll call record, and we have had to meas- 
ure their policy agreement with the district en- 
tirely in terms of the attitudes they have revealed 
in interviews. However, the difference of coeffi- 
cients given here is almost as great when the 
policy agreement between the incumbent Con- 
gressman and his district is also measured in 
terms of the attitudes conveyed in confidential 
interviews. 


answer the conditions that are necessary and 
sufficient to assure constituency control must 
be stated and compared with the available 
empirical evidence. 


Ill, THE CONDITIONS OF 
CONSTITUENCY INFLUENCE 


Broadly speaking, the constituency can con- 
trol the policy actions of the Representative in 
two alternative ways. The first of these is for 
the district to choose a Representative who so 
shares its views that in following his own con- 
victions he does his constituents’ will. In this 
case district opinion and the Congressman’s 
actions are connected through the Representa- 
tive’s own policy attitudes. The second means 
of constituency control is for the Congressman 
to follow his (at least tolerably accurate) per- 
ceptions of district attitude in order to win 
re-election. In this case constituency opinion 
and the Congressman’s actions are connected 
through his perception of what the district 
wants,?? 

These two paths of constituency control are 
presented schematically in Figure 1. As the 
figure suggests, each path has two steps, one 
connecting the constituency’s attitude with an 
“intervening” attitude or perception, the other 


12 A third type of connection, excluded here, 
might obtain between district and Congressman if 
the Representative accedes to what he thinks the 
district wants because he believes that to be what 
a representative ought to do, whether or not it is 
necessary for re-election. We leave this type of 
connection out of our account here because we 
conceive an influence relation as one in which 
control is not voluntarily accepted or rejected by 
someone subject to it. Of course, this possible 
connection between district and Representative 
is not any the less interesting because it falls out- 
side our definition of influence or control, and we 
have given a good deal of attention to it in the 
broader study of which this analysis is part. 
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connecting this attitude or perception with the 
Representative’s roll call behavior. Out of 
respect for the processes by which the human 
actor achieves cognitive congruence we have 
also drawn arrows between the two intervening 
factors, since the Congressman probably 
tends to see his district as having the same 
opinion as his own and also tends, over time, to 
bring his own opinion into line with the dis- 
trict’s. The inclusion of these arrows calls 
attention to two other possible influence paths, 
each consisting of three steps, although these 
additional paths will turn out to be of rela- 
tively slight importance empirically. 

Neither of the main influence paths of Figure 
1 will connect the final roll call vote to the 
constituency’s views if either of its steps is 
blocked. From this, two necessary conditions 
of constituency influence can be stated: first, 
the Representative’s votes in the House must 
agree substantially with his own policy views or 
his perceptions of the district’s views, and not 
be determined entirely by other influences to 
which the Congressman is exposed; and, second, 
the attitudes or perceptions governing the 
Representative’s acts must correspond, at least 
imperfectly, to the district’s actual opinions. It 
would be difficult to describe the relation of 
constituency to Representative as one of con- 
trol unless these conditions are met. 

Yet these two requirements are not sufficient 
to assure control. A third condition must also 
be satisfied: the constituency must in some 
measure take the policy views of candidates 
into account in choosing a Representative. If 
it does not, agreement between district and 
Congressman may arise for reasons that can- 
not rationally be brought within the idea of 
control. For example, such agreement may 
simply reflect the fact that a Representative 
drawn from a given area is likely, by pure 
statistical probability, to share its dominant 
values, without his acceptance or rejection of 
these ever having been a matter of consequence 
to his electors. 


IV. EVIDENCE OF CONTROL: CONGRESSIONAL 
ATTITUDES AND PERCEPTIONS 


How well are these conditions met in the 


13 It scarcely needs to be said that demonstrat- 
ing some constituency influence would not imply 
that the Representative’s behavior is wholly de- 
termined by constituency pressures. The legis- 
lator acts in a complex institutional setting in 
which he is subject to a wide variety of influences. 
The constituency can exercise a genuine measure 
of control without driving all other influences 
from the Representative’s life space. 


relation of American Congressmen to their 
constituents? There is little question that the 
first is substantially satisfied; the evidence of 
our research indicates that members of the 
House do in fact vote both their own policy 
views and their perceptions of their constitu- 
ents’ views, at least on issues of social welfare, 
foreign involvement, and civil rights. If these 
two intervening factors are used to predict roll 
call votes, the prediction is quite successful. 
Their multiple correlation with roll call posi- 
tion is 0.7 for social welfare, 0.6 for foreign 
involvement, and 0.9 for civil rights; the last 
figure is especially persuasive. What is more, 
both the Congressman’s own convictions and his 
perceptions of district opinion make a distinct 
contribution to his roll call behavior. In each of 
the three domains the prediction of roll call 
votes is surer if it is made from both factors 
rather than from either alone. 

Lest the strong influence that the Congress- 
man’s views and his perception of district 
views have on roll call behavior appear some- 
how foreordained—and, consequently, this 
finding seem a trivial one—it is worth taking a 
sidewise glance at the potency of possible other 
forces on the Representative’s vote. In the 
area of foreign policy, for example, a number of 
Congressmen are disposed to follow the admin- 
istration’s advice, whatever they or their dis- 
tricts think. For those who are, the multiple 
correlation of roll call behavior with the Repre- 
sentative’s own foreign policy views and his 
perception of district views is a mere 0.2. 
Other findings could be cited to support the 
point that the influence of the Congressman’s 
own preferences and those he attributes to the 
district is extremely variable. Yet in the House 
as a whole over the three policy domains the 
influence of these forces is quite strong. 

The connections of congressional attitudes 
and perceptions with actual constituency opin- 
ion are weaker. If policy agreement between 
district and Representative is moderate and 
variable across the policy domains, as it is, this 
is to be explained much more in terms of the 
second condition of constituency control than 
the first. The Representative’s attitudes and 
perceptions most nearly match:true opinion in 
his district on the issues of Negro rights. Re- 
flecting the charged and polarized nature of 
this area, the correlation of actual district 
opinion with perceived opinion is greater than 
0.6, and the correlation of district attitude with 
the Representative’s own attitude is nearly 
0.4, as shown by Table I. But the comparable 
correlations for foreign involvement are much 
smaller—indeed almost negligible. And the 
coefficients for social welfare are also smaller, 
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TABLE I. CORRELATIONS OF CONSTITUENCY 
ATTITUDES 


Correlation of Constituency 
Attitude with 


Policy Domain Representatives Repre- 
Perception of  sentative’s 


Constituency Own 
Attitude Attitude 
Social welfare 17 ` 21 
Foreign involve- 
ment 19 .06 
Civil rights .63 .39 


although a detailed presentation of findings in 
this area would show that the Representative’s 
perceptions and attitudes are more strongly 
associated with the attitude of his electoral 
majority than they are with the attitudes of the 
constituency as'a whole. 

Knowing this much about the various paths 
that may lead, directly or indirectly, from con- 
stituency attitude to roll call vote, we can assess 
their relative importance. Since the alternative 
influence chains have links of unequal strength, 
the full chains will not in general be equally 
strong, and these differences are of great im- 
portance in the relation of Representative to 
constituency. For the domain of civil rights 
Figure 2 assembles all the intercorrelations of 
the variables of our system. As the figure shows, 
the root correlation of constituency attitude 
with roll call behavior in this domain is 0.57. 
How much of this policy congruence can be 
accounted for by the influence path involving 


the Representative’s attitude? And how much 
by the path involving his perception of consti- 
tuency opinion? When the intercorrelations of 
the system are interpreted in the light of what 
we assume its causal structure to be, it is influ- 
ence passing through the Congressman’s per- 
ception of the district’s views that is found to be 
preeminently important.“ Under the least 


14 We have done this by a variance-component 
technique similar to several others proposed for 
dealing with problems of this type. See especially 
Herbert A. Simon, “Spurious Correlation: A 
Causal Interpretation,” Journal of the American 
Statistical Association, Vol. 49 (1954), pp., 467- 
479; Hubert M. Blalock, Jr., “The Relative Im- 
portance of Variables,” American Sociological Re- 
view, Vol. 26 (1961), pp. 866-874; and the almost 
forgotten work of Sewall Wright, ‘Correlation 
and Causation,” Journal of Agricultural Research, 
Vol. 20 (1920), pp. 557-585. Under this technique 
a “path coefficient” (to use Wright’s terminology, 
although not his theory) is assigned to each of the 
causal arrows by solving a set of equations involv- 
ing the correlations of the variables of the model. 
The weight assigned to a full path is then the 
product of its several path coefficients, and this 
product may be interpreted as the proportion of 
the variance of the dependent variable (roll call 
behavior, here) that is explained by a given path. 

A special problem arises because influence may 
flow in either direction between the Congress- 
man’s attitude and his perception of district atti- 
tude (as noted above, the Representative may 
tend both to perceive his constituency’s view 
selectively, as consistent with his own, and to 
change his own view to be consistent with the 
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Figure 2. Intercorrelations of variables pertaining to Civil Rights. 
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favorable assumption as to its importance, this 
path is found to account for more than twice as 
much of the variance of roll call behavior as the 


paths involving the Representative’s own 


perceived constituency view). Hence, we have 
not a single causal model but a whole family of 
models, varying according to the relative impor- 
tance of influence from attitude to perception and 
from perception to attitude. Our solution to this 
problem has been to calculate influence coeffi- 
cients for the two extreme models in order to see 
how much our results could vary according to 
which model is chosen from our family of models. 
Since the systems of equations in this analysis are 
linear it can be shown that the coefficients we seek 
have their maximum and minimum values under 
one or the other of the limiting models. Therefore, 
computing any given coefficient for each of these 
limiting cases defines an interval in which the true 
value of the coefficient must lie. In fact these in- 
tervals turn out to be fairly small; our findings as 
to the relative importance of alternative influence 
paths would change little according to which 
model is selected. 

The two limiting models with their associated 
systems of equations end the formulas for com- 
puting the relative importance of the three pos- 
sible influence paths under each model are given 
below. 


Model I: AP Model II: P3 A 
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attitude.1® However, when this same procedure 
is applied to our social welfare data, the results 
suggest that the direct connection of constitu- 
ency and roll call through the Congressman’s 
own attitude is the most important of the 
alternative paths.!* The reversal of the relative 
importance of the two paths as we move from 
civil rights to social welfare is one of the most 
striking findings of this analysis. 


vV. EVIDENCE OF CONTROL: 
ELECTORAL BEHAVIOR 


Of the three conditions of constituency influ- 
ence, the requirement that the electorate take 
account of the policy positions of the candidates 
is the hardest to match with empirical evidence. 
Indeed, given the limited information the 
average voter carries to the polls, the public 
might be thought incompetent to perform any 
task of appraisal. Of constituents living in con- 
gressional districts where there was a contest 
between a Republican and a Democrat in 1958, 
less than one in five said they had read or heard 
something about both candidates, and well over 
half conceded they had read or heard nothing 
about either. And these proportions are not 


i By “least favorable” we mean the assump- 
tion that influence goes only from the Congress- 
man’s attitude to his perception of district atti- 
tude (Model I) and not the other way round. Un- 
der this assumption, the proportions of the vari- 
ance of roll call behavior accounted for by the 
three alternative paths, expressed as proportions 
of the part of the variance of roll call votes that is 
explained by district attitude, are these: 
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Inverting the assumed direction of influence þe- 
tween the Congressman’s own attitude and dis- 
trict attitude (Model II) eliminates altogether the 
effect that the Representative’s attitude can have 
had on his votes, independently of his perception 
of district attitude. 

18 Under both Models I and II the proportion of 
the variance of roll call voting explained by the 
influence path involving the Representative’s own 
attitude is twice as great as the proportion ex- 
plained by influence, passing through his percep- 
tion of district attitide. 
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TABLE II. AWARENESS OF CONGRESSIONAL 
CANDIDATES AMONG VOTERS, 1958 


Read or Heard Something 
About Incumbent: 





Read or Heard Yes 29 
Something About 
Non-Incumbent No 71 
49 51 100% 


a In order to include all districts where the 
House seat was contested in 1958 this table retains 
ten constituencies in which the incumbent Con- 
gressman did not seek re-election. Candidates of 
the retiring incumbent’s party in these districts 
are treated here as if they were incumbents. Were 
these figures to be calculated only for constit- 
uencies in which an incumbent sought re-elec- 
tion, no entry in this four-fold table would differ 
from that given by more than two percent. 


much better when they are based only on the 
part of the sample, not much more than half, 
that reported voting for Congress in 1958. The 
extent of awareness of the candidates among 
voters is indicated in Table 2. As the table 
shows, even of the portion of the public that 
was sufficiently interested to vote, almost half 
had read or heard nothing about either can- 
didate. 

Just how low a hurdle our respondents had to 
clear in saying they had read or heard some- 
thing about a candidate is indicated by detailed 
qualitative analysis of the information constit- 
uents were able to associate with congressional 
candidates. Except in rare cases, what the 
voters “knew” was confined to diffuse evalua- 
tive judgments about the candidate: “he’s a 
good man,” “he understands the problems,” 
and so forth. Of detailed information about 
policy stands not more than a chemical trace 
was found. Among the comments about the 
candidates given in response to an extended 
series of free-answer questions, less than two 
percent had to do with stands in our three 
policy domains; indeed, only about three com- 
ments in every hundred had to do with legisla- 
tive issues of any description," 

This evidence that the behavior of the 


17 What is more, the electorate’s awareness of 
Congress as a whole appears quite limited. A 
majority of the public was unable to say in 1958 
which of the two parties had controlled the Con- 
gress during the preceding two years. Some people 
were confused by the coexistence of a Republican 
President and a Democratic Congress. But for 


electorate is largely unaffected by knowledge of 
the policy positions of the candidates is com- 
plemented by evidence about the forces that do 
shape the voters’ choices among congressional 
candidates. The primary basis of voting in 
American congressional elections is identifica- 
tion with party. In 1958 only one vote in 
twenty was cast by persons without any sort of 
party loyalty. And among those who did have a 
party identification, only one in ten voted 
against their party. As a result, something like 
84 percent of the vote that year was cast by 
party identifiers voting their usual party line. 
What is more, traditional party voting is sel- 
dom connected with current legislative issues. 
As the party loyalists in a nationwide sample of 
voters told us what they liked and disliked 
about the parties in 1958, only a small fraction 
of the comments (about 15 per cent) dealt with 
current issues of public policy.'8 

Yet the idea of reward or punishment at the 
polls for legislative stands is familiar to mem- 
bers of Congress, who feel that they and their 
records are quite visible to their constituents. 
Of our sample of Congressmen who were op- 
posed for re-election in 1958, more than four- 
fifths said the outcome in their districts had 
been strongly influenced by the electorate’s 
response to their records and personal stand- 
ing. Indeed, this belief is clear enough to pre- 
sent a notable contradiction: Congressmen feel 
that their individual legislative actions may 
have considerable impact on the electorate, yet 
some simple facts about the Representative’s 
salience to his constituents imply that this 
could hardly be true. 

In some measure this contradiction is to be 
explained by the tendency of Congressmen to 
overestimate their visibility to the local public, 
a tendency that reflects the difficulties of the 
Representative in forming a correct judgment 
of constituent opinion. The communication 
most Congressmen have with their districts 
inevitably puts them in touch with organized 
groups and with individuals who are relatively 
well informed about politics. The Representa- 
tive knows his constituents mostly from dealing 
with people who do write letters, who will 
attend meetings, who have an interest in his 
legislative stands. As a result, his sample of 
contacts with a constituency of several hundred 


most people this was simply an elementary fact 
about congressional affairs to which they were not 
privy. 

18 For a more extended analysis of forces on the 
congressional vote, see Donald E. Stokes and 
Warren E. Miller, “Party Government and the 
Saliency of Congress,” Public Opinion Quarterly, 
Vol. 26 (Winter 1962), pp. 531-546. 
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thousand people is heavily biased: even the 
contacts he apparently makes at random are 
likely to be with people who grossly over- 
represent the degree of political information 
and interest in the constituency as a whole. 

But the contradiction is also to be explained 
by several aspects of the Representative’s 
electoral situation that are of great importance 
to the question of constituency influence. The 
first of these is implicit in what has already 
been said. Because of the pervasive effects of 
party loyalties, no candidate for Congress 
starts from scratch in putting together an elec- 
toral majority. The Congressman is a dealer 
in increments and margins. He starts with a 
stratum of hardened party voters, and if the 
stratum is broad enough he can have a meas- 
urable influence on his chance of survival 
simply by attracting a small additional element 
of the electorate—or by not losing a larger one. 
Therefore, his record may have a very real 
bearing on his electoral success or failure with- 
out most of his constituents ever knowing what 
that record is. 

Second, the relation of Congressman to voter 
is not a simple bilateral one but is complicated 
by the presence of all manner of intermediaries: 
the local party, economic interests, the news 
media, racial and nationality organizations, 
and so forth. Such is the lore of American 
politics, as it is known to any political scientist. 
Very often the Representative reaches the mass 
public through these mediating agencies, and 
the information about himself and his record 
may be considerably transformed as it diffuses 
out to the electorate in two or more stages. As 
a result, the public—or parts of it—may get 
simple positive or negative cues about the 
Congressman which were provoked by his 
legislative actions but which no longer have a 
recognizable issue content. 

Third, for most Congressmen most of the 
time the electorate’s sanctions are potential 
rather than actual. Particularly the Represen- 
tative from a safe district may feel his proper 
legislative strategy is to avoid giving opponents 
in his own party or outside of it material they 
can use against him. As the Congressman 
pursues this strategy he may write a legislative 
record that never becomes very well known to 
his constituents; if it doesn’t win votes, neither 
will it lose any. This is clearly the situation of 
most southern Congressmen in dealing with the 
issue of Negro rights. By voting correctly on 
this issue they are unlikely to increase their 
visibility to constituents. Nevertheless, the fact 
of constituency influence, backed by potential 
sanctions at the polls, is real enough. 

That these potential sanctions are all too 
real is best illustrated in the election of 1958 


TABLE III. AWARENESS OF CONGRESSIONAL CANDI- 
DATES AMONG VOTERS IN ARKANSAS 
FIFTH DISTRICT, 1958 


Read or Heard Something 
About Hays 


Yes No 


Read or Heard Yes 100 0 100 
Something About me 
Alford No 0 0 0 


100 0 100% 


by the reprisal against Representative Brooks 
Hays in Arkansas’ Fifth District.1* Although 
the perception of Congressman Hays as too 
moderate on civil rights resulted more from 
his service as intermediary between the White 
House and Governor Faubus in the Little 
Rock school crisis than from his record in. the 
House, the victory of Dale Alford as a write-in 
candidate was a striking reminder of what can 
happen to a Congressman who gives his foes a 
powerful issue to use against him. The extraor- 
dinary involvement of the public in this race 
can be seen by comparing how well the can- 
didates were known in this constituency with 
the awareness of the candidates shown by 
Table II above for the country as a whole. As 
Table III indicates, not a single voter in our 
sample of Arkansas’ Fifth District was un- 
aware of either candidate.2° What is more, 
these interviews show that Hays was regarded 
both by his supporters and his opponents as 
more moderate than Alford on civil rights and 
that this perception brought his defeat. In some 
measure, what happened in Little Rock in 1958 
can happen anywhere, and our Congressmen 
ought not to be entirely disbelieved in what 
they say about their impact at the polls. In- 
deed, they may be under genuine pressure from 
the voters even while they are the forgotten 
men of national elections.” 


19 For an account of this episode see Corinne 
Silverman, “The Little Rock Story,” Inter-Uni- 
versity Case Program series, reprinted in 
Edwin A. Bock and Alan K. Campbell, eds., 
Case Studies in American Government (Englewood 
Cliffs, 1962), pp. 1-46. 

2 The sample of this constituency was limited 
to twenty-three persons of whom thirteen voted. 
However, despite the small number of cases the 
probability that the difference in awareness be- 
tween this constituency and the country generally 
as the result only of sampling variations is much 
less than one in a thousand. 

2 In view of the potential nature of the con- 
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V. CONCLUSION 


Therefore, although the conditions of con- 
stituency influence are not equally satisfied, 
they are met well enough to give the local con- 
stituency a measure of control over the actions 
of its Representatives. Best satisfied is the re- 
quirement about motivational influences on the 
Congressman: our evidence shows that the 
Representative’s roll call behavior is strongly 
influenced by his own policy preferences and by 
his perception of preferences held by the con- 
stituency. However, the conditions of influence 
that presuppose effective communication be- 
tween Congressman and district are much less 
well met. The Representative has very imper- 
fect information about the issue preferences of 
his constituency, and the constituency’s aware- 
ness of the policy stands of the Representative 
ordinarily is slight. 

The findings of this analysis heavily under- 
score the fact that no single tradition of repre- 
sentation fully accords with the realities of 
American legislative politics. The American 
system is a mixture, to which the Burkean, 
instructed-delegate, and responsible-party 
models all can be said to have contributed ele- 
ments. Moreover, variations in the representa- 
tive relation are most likely to occur as we move 
from one policy domain to another. No single, 
generalized configuration of attitudes and per- 
ceptions links Representative with constitu- 
ency but rather several distinct patterns, and 
which of them is invoked depends very much 
on the issue involved. 

The issue domain in which the relation of 
Congressman to constituency most nearly con- 
forms to the instructed-delegate model is that 
of civil rights. This conclusion is supported by 
the importance of the influence-path passing 


stituency’s sanctions, it is relevant to character- 
ize its influence over the Representative in terms 
of several distinctions drawn by recent theorists 
of power, especially the difference between actual 
and potential power, between influence and coer- 
cive power, and between influence and purposive 
control. Observing these distinctions, we might 
say that the constituency’s influence is actual 
and not merely potential since itis the sanction be- 
havior rather than the conforming behavior that 
is infrequent (Dahl). That is, the Congressman is 
influenced by his calculus of potential sanctions, 
following the “rule of anticipated reactions” 
(Friedrich), however oblivious of his behavior the 
constituency ordinarily may be. We might also 
say that the constituency has power since its in- 
fluence depends partly on sanctions (Lasswell 
and Kaplan), although it rarely exercises control 
since its influence is rarely conscious or intended 
(Cartwright). In the discussion above we have of 
course used the terms “influence” and “control” 
interchangeably. 


a 


through the Representative’s perception of dis- 
trict opinion, although even in this domain the 
sense in which the constituency may be said to 
take the position of the candidate into account 
in reaching its electoral judgment should be 
carefully qualified. 

The representative relation conforms most 
closely to the responsible-party model in the 
domain of social welfare. In this issue area, the 
arena of partisan conflict for a generation, the 
party symbol helps both constituency and 
Representative in the difficult process of com- 
munication between them. On the one hand, 
because Republican and Democratic voters 
tend to differ in what they would have govern- 
ment do, the Representative has some guide to 
district opinion simply by looking at the par- 
tisan division of the vote. On the other hand, 
because the two parties tend to recruit can- 
didates who differ on the social welfare role of 
government, the constituency can infer the 
candidates’ position with more than random 
accuracy from their party affiliation, even 
though what the constituency has learned 
directly about these stands is almost nothing. 
How faithful the representation of social wel- 
fare views is to the responsible-party model 
should not be exaggerated. Even in this policy 
domain, American practice departs widely from 
an ideal conception of party government.” But 
in this domain, more than any other, political 
conflict has become a conflict of national parties 
in which constituency and Representative are 
known to each other primarily by their party 
association. 

It would be too pat to say that the domain of 
foreign involvement conforms to the third 
model of representation, the conception pro- 
moted by Edmund Burke. Clearly it does in the 
sense that the Congressman looks elsewhere 
than to his district in making up his mind on 
foreign issues. However, the reliance he puts on 
the President and the Administration suggests 
that the calculation of where the public interest 
lies is often passed to the Executive on matters 
of foreign policy. Ironically, legislative initia- 
tive in foreign affairs has fallen victim to the 
very difficulties of gathering and appraising 
information that led Burke to argue that Par- 
liament rather than the public ought to hold the 
power of decision. The background information 
and predictive skills that Burke thought the 
people lacked are held primarily by the modern 
Executive. As a result, the present role of the 
legislature in foreign affairs bears some resem- 
blance to the role that Burke had in mind for 
the elitist, highly restricted electorate of his own 
day. 


2 The factors in American electoral behavior 
that encourage such a departure are discussed in 
Stokes and Miller, loc cit. 
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Academic studies of roll-call voting in Con- 
gress have tended to stress two factors: (1) the 
substantial degree of party cohesion in Con- 
gress on most issues, and (2) the importance of 
constituency factors in explaining deviations 
from party votes within parties.1 These studies 
indicate that party is the single most important 
predictor of roll-call behavior, and that con- 
stituency factors explain most of the deviation 
from party votes.2 No such study, however, 
describes constituency differences between 
Democrats and Republicans on the national 
level—that is, inter-party differences on con- 
stituency variables as opposed to intra-party 
differences.’ We will attempt, in this study, to 
demonstrate that differences between Demo- 
crats and Republicans are not merely a matter 
of party label or ideology (few really contend 
otherwise), but that they are rooted in basic 
differences in the kinds of constituencies from 
which Democrats and Republicans come. We 
will then go on to show that these constituency 
factors are also important in explaining intra- 
party differences in voting in Congress, but 
only by way of supporting the hypothesis that 
party voting patterns reflect constituency 
differences. 

The general theory underlying this analysis 
posits gross relationships between sociological 
variables and political behavior,’ especially in 


* The research reported in this paper was aided 
by a grant from the Graduate Research Commit- 
tee of the University of Wisconsin. I wish to thank 
Rufus P. Browning, Ralph K. Huitt, and Samuel 
C. Patterson for suggestions and criticisms, and 
my research assistant, Josef Burger, for his hours 
of coding and machine work. 

1 Julius Turner, Party and Constituency: Pres- 
sures on Congress (Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1951); Duncan MacRae, Jr., Dimensions 
of Congressional Voting (Berkeley: University of 
California Press, 1958); and David B. Truman, 
The Congressional Party (New York, 1959). For 
an analysis of variability on issues see MacRae, 
op. cit, and Samuel C. Patterson, “Dimensions 
of Voting Behavior in a One~-Party State Legis- 
lature,” Public Opinion Quarterly, Vol. 26 (Sum- 
mer, 1962), pp. 185-201. 

2 Other factors include leaders vs. rank-and-file, 
and state delegations, see Truman, ep. cit. 

3 For party differences in a state legislature see 
Duncan MacRae, Jr., “The Relation Between 
Roll Call Votes and Constituencies in the Massa- 
chusetts House of Representatives,” in Heinz 
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democratic systems which permit relatively 
wide latitude in political activity. Since shared 
attitudes about various problems confronting 
people are often the result of sharing similar en- 
vironments, and since economic and social en- 
vironments vary widely in the United States, it 
is not surprising to find people located in similar 
environments choosing up sides in similar ways 
on matters of public policy, and differing with 
those who do not share the same environment. 
These effects should be most noticeable in rela- 
tively small areas, such as congressional dis- 
tricts. 

One of the ways of measuring these plural 
pressures is to characterize populations accord- 
ing to gross sociological variables (e.g., per cent 
non-white, per cent owner-occupied dwelling 
units). This is not to say that the gross char- 
acteristics in themselves lead congressmen to 
vote one way as opposed to another, for there 
are intervening variables. However, assuming a 
relatively free play of these plural pressures, we 
are likely to find that organized groups will 
form on the basis of shared attitudes toward 
public policy and candidates, and that the size 
and strength of these groups will roughly cor- 
respond with gross sociological differences in 
the general population (e.g., race, ethnicity, 
religion, occupation). We also find that people 
in general who share roughly similar kinds of 
environments also share similar kinds of atti- 
tudes. Hence, these gross characteristics are 
really short-hand ways of getting at the prob- 
able existence of a number of groups, associa- 
tions, and loose groupings of people (at both 
the pre-electoral and post-electoral stages) 


Kulau, Samuel J. Eldersveld, and Morris Jano- 
witz, eds., Political Behavior (Glencoe: Free Press, 
1956), pp. 317-324. 

4 See, for example, Seymour M. Lipset, Paul F. 
Lazarsfeld, Allen H. Barton, and Juan Linz, “The 
Psychology of Voting: An Analysis of Political 
Behavior,” in Gardner Lindzey, ed., The Hand- 
book of Social Psychology (Reading, Mass.: 
Addison-Wesley, 1954), Vol. 2, pp. 1124-1177; 
Paul F. Lazarsfeld, Bernard Berelson, and Hazel 
Gaudet, The People’s Choice, 2d ed. (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1948); Bernard 
Berelson, Paul F. Lazarsfeld, and William N. 
McPhee, Voting (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1954); and Angus Campbell, Philip E. 
Converse, Warren E. Miller, and Donald E, 
Stokes, The American Voter (New York, 1960). 
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which are related to these characteristics— 


groups that are likely to have access to con-' 


gressmen and that will probably try to influ- 
ence the voting decisions of congressmen. In 
addition, of course, the congressman may have 
information and perceptions about the social 
structure of his constituency which lead him to 
anticipate certain reactions by his constituents. 
Assuming a relationship, then, between these 
gross characteristics and the activity of groups, 
and a relationship between group pressures and 
congressional activity, we would expect to find 
voting patterns on public policy among con- 
gressmen associated with constituency differ- 
ences on these sociological variables. 

Of the many different kinds of political 
groups in the United States, the one that shows 
the most persistent differences in congressional 
voting is the political party: whether a con- 
gressman is a Democrat or a Republican is the 
single best predictor of his roll-call votes. But, 
as we will attempt to demonstrate, these differ- 
ences in congressional voting between Demo- 
crats and Republicans also reflect differences in 
gross kinds of political pressures, as Democrats 
tend to come from certain kinds of constituen- 
cies, Republicans from different kinds of con- 
stituencies. 

Probably few would dispute these generaliza- 
tions. My point in repeating them here is that 
the literature has tended to stress the rela- 
tionship between party affiliation and voting in 
Congress, or the relationship between constit- 
uency variables and voting in Congress with 
party affiliation held constant, and has not 
systematically investigated the constituency 
differences underlying party affiliation. 

The first step in our analysis is to demon- 
strate voting differences between Democrats 
and Republicans—common knowledge, to be 
sure, but useful later in the paper. We will con- 
centrate here on differences between Northern 
Democrats and Northern Republicans, using 
the term “northern”’ loosely to take in the west 


TABLE I. AVERAGE PERCENTAGE SCORES OF NORTH- 
ERN DEMOCRATS AND NORTHERN REPUBLICANS ON 
THREE SERIES OF ROLL-CALL VOTES, 1961* 


KSS, KSS, 
DP FP LFR 
(%) (%) (%) 
Northern Democrats 83.8 838.9 92.7 
Northern Republicans 34.4 68.3 17.3 


* Data compiled from the Congressional Quar- 
terly Weekly Reports, nos. 45 and 42, 1961. 
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also, but excluding the 101 Southern Demo- 
crats and five Southern Republicans. A prelimi- 
nary analysis of the data showed that although 
Southern Congressmen exhibit distinctly differ- 
ent voting patterns from Northern Congress- 
men, the gross constituency variables chosen 
for this study are not statistically related to 
their voting in Congress. Other variables are 
needed to explain Southern congressional vot- 
ing, and their analysis would constitute a sepa- 
rate study. Our unit of analysis will be the 
House of Representatives, 87th Congress, Ist 
Session (1961). Environmental homogeneities 
can be expected to show up more clearly in con- 
gressional districts than in the larger and more 
diversified constituencies that senators serve. 

Drawing on the Congressional Quarterly as 
the best single source for voting records, we will 
use three of its groupings of votes: the Kennedy 
Support Score on Domestic Policy (percentage 
support on 50 roll-call votes on issues of domes- 
tic policy that President Kennedy personally 
urged); the Kennedy Support Score on Foreign 
Policy (percentage support on 15 roll-call votes 
on issues of foreign policy that President Ken- 
nedy personally urged); and the Larger Federal 
Role Support Score (percentage support on 10 
roll-call votes which would increase the federal 
government’s role in various aspects of our 
economy and society, e.g., aid to education, 
housing, minimum wage). Table I presents the 
striking differences in voting between Northern 
Democrats and Northern Republicans on these 
three indices. 

The second step in our argument is to illus- 
strate constituency differences between North- 
ern Democrats and Northern Republicans. The 
variables we have chosen are socio-economic 
status (percentage owner-occupied dwelling 
units), race (percentage non-white population), 
population density (average population per 
square mile), and place of residence (percentage 
urban). We expect, and find, that Northern 
Democrats tend to come from districts which 
have a smaller percentage of owner-occupied 
dwelling units, and a higher percentage of non- 
white population, higher average population 
per square mile, and higher percentage urban 
than do Northern Republicans. Table II pre- 
sents these data. 

We now have grounds for saying that one of 
the reasons why Northern Democrats vote 
differently from Northern Republicans in the 
House of Representatives is that the congress- 
men from each party tend to represent different 
kinds of constituencies. Northern Democratic 
constituencies are more urban, more racially 
mixed, have a lower percentage of owner-oc- 
cupied dwelling units, and have more people 
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per square mile than Northern Republican con- 
stituencies. In other words, factors usually as- 
sociated with “liberalism” (urban, lower socio- 
economic status, non-white, and densely popu- 
lated areas) are the factors actually associated 
with the more liberal party. And, if we call 
Kennedy a liberal and label his program, sub- 
mitted to Congress, a liberal program, Table 
III illustrates that each of these four character- 
istics is correlated with a more liberal voting 
record, even with party held constant. 

Table III shows the following relationships 
for both Northern Democrats and Northern 
Republicans: the lower the percentage of 
owner-occupied dwelling units in the congres- 
sional districts, the higher the Kennedy Sup- 
port Score on Domestic Policy; the higher the 
percentage non-white, population per square 
mile, and percentage urban, the higher the 
Kennedy Support Score on Domestic Policy. 
The correlations are smaller for Republicans 
than for Democrats, but all are in the predicted 
direction. 

We can now sum up our argument to this 
point. First, Northern Democrats have more 
liberal voting records than Republicans. 
Second, Democrats tend to come from districts 
with larger proportions of characteristics which 
are generally associated with liberalism than do 
Republicans. Third, these constituency differ- 
ences are associated with liberal voting records 
independently of political party. It seems a fair 
inference that Democrats have more liberal 
voting records partially, at least, because they 
tend to come from more liberal constituencies. 

Finally, our argument can be bolstered in the 
following way. We can combine the four constit- 
uency variables into a single index. This was 
done by splitting each constituency variable at 
the median and then separating out those con- 
stituencies that are above the median on none, 
one, two, three, and four of the variables. (For 


TABLE II. COMPARISON BETWEEN NORTHERN DEMO~ 
CRATS AND NORTHERN REPUBLICANS ON 
MEAN AVERAGE VALUES OF FOUR 
CONSTITUENCY VARIABLES* 





Average Average Average 
owner- non- pop. per Average 
occupied white sq. mile urban 
(%) (%) (no.) (%) 
Nor, Dem. 55.5 13.6 26 , 697 74.5 
Nor. Rep. 67.1 3.8 5,040 65.3 


* Data compiled from the Congressional District Data Book, 
Districts of the 87th Congress (Bureau of the Census), and the 
Congressional Quarterly Weekly Report, #8, 1962. “Urban™ is 
census definition, 1960. 


TABLE III. RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN FOUR CON- 

STITUENCY FACTORS AND KENNEDY SUPPORT SCORE 

ON DOMESTIC POLICY FOR NORTHERN DEMOCRATS 
AND NORTHERN REPUBLICANS* 


Per cent 


Per cent Pop./sq. Per cent 
owner- : T 
: non-white mile urban 
occupied 
Nor. Dem. g=—.13 @=.19 $= .23 d= .26 
Nor. Rep. —.12 .08 -05 .20 


* Data compiled from the Congressional Quarterly Weekly Re- 
ports, #42, 1961 and #8, 1962, and the Congressional District 
Data Book, Districts of the 87th Congress. The measure of associa- 
tion is the phi coefficient. 


percentage owner-occupied dwelling units, 
“above the median” means scoring low on this 
characteristic.) This index was then related to 
the party affiliation of the incumbent represen- 
tatives. We predicted that as the number of 
constituency characteristics above the median 
increased, a higher proportion of Democrats 
would be elected. Table IV presents data test- 
ing this hypothesis. 

Table IV illustrates the proposition that 
whether a Democratic or Republican Congress- 
man is elected from a constituency is in consid- 
erable measure related to the four gross constit- 
uency factors which we have been considering. 
With one exception, as the number of charac- 
teristics above the median increases, the per- 
centage of Democratic incumbents increases. 
At the extremes, of the 55 congressional dis- 
tricts which, relatively.speaking, have the most 
conservative population characteristics, 62 per 
cent elected a Republican Congressman in 
1960. And, of the 65 congressional districts 
which, again relatively speaking, have the most 
liberal population characteristics, 74 per cent 
elected a Democratic Congressman in 1960. 


TABLE IV. PERCENTAGE DEMOCRATIC AND REPUBLI- 
CAN ON COMBINED CONSTITUENCY INDEX* 


Number of 


Characteristics 7 Jo 
Demo- Re- N 
Above the : 
Median eratic publican 
0 38% 62% 55 
1 43 57 89 
2 37 63 52 
3 53 47 70 
4 74 26 65 


* The point biserial correlation for these data 
is .28. 
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What is more, these same constituency differ- 
ences are associated with differences in the be- 
havior of the particular Democrats and Re- 
publicans who are elected as well. For example, 
labelling for purposes of this analysis, those 
constituencies whose scores were none, only 
one, or only two above the median as conserva- 
tive constituencies, and those constituencies 
whose scores were three or all four above the 
median as liberal constituencies, we find that 
among the Democrats who come from con- 
servative districts, only 25 per cent have a Ken- 
nedy Support Score on Domestic Policy of 90 
per cent or better. Among the Democrats who 
come from liberal districts, 41 per cent have a 
Kennedy Support Score on Domestic Policy of 
90 per cent or better. Similarly, among the Re- 
publicans who come from liberal districts, 72 
per cent support Kennedy on more than 30 per 
cent of the roll-calls indexed, whereas among 
the Republicans who come from conservative 
districts only 58 per cent score so high. 

This contrast can be made even stronger 
when we look at the differences in voting on a 
select group of issues on which a majority of 
Republicans sided with a majority of Southern 
Democrats against a majority of Northern 
Democrats. This is the so-called “Conservative 
Coalition.”5 Among the Democrats who come 
from conservative districts 81 per cent voted 
with the Conservative Coalition on at least one 
of these 23 issues. Among the Democrats who 
come from liberal districts, only 31 per cent 
ever voted with the coalition. Similarly, among 
the Republicans who come from liberal dis- 
tricts, 56 per cent voted with the Conservative 
Coalition at least 70 per cent of the time. 
Among the Republicans who come from con- 
servative districts, 75 per cent voted with the 
coalition at least 70 per cent of the time. 

We can conclude, then, that much of the 
difference in roll-call votes between Northern 
Democrats and Northern Republicans may be 
explained on the basis of relationships between 
certain constituency characteristics and tend- 
encies to vote liberal or conservative, since 
these relationships hold even with party held 
constant. The fact that liberal districts tend to 
produce Democrats and conservative districts 
Republicans completes the argument. 

We are also left with a speculation. It may be 
that the relationships between constituency 
factors, party affiliation of congressmen, and 
roll-call votes would be even higher than here 
indicated if we knew something of the Con- 
gressman’s perception of his district—or more 


5 Congressional Quarterly Weekly Report, 44, 
1961. 


realistically, what he considers to be his effec- 
tive constituency. Perhaps Democratic Con- 
gressmen from the North tend to over-represent 
the liberal elements within their constituencies 
because they perceive them (and perhaps quite 
rightly) as being important for their election 
and re-election. Similarly, Republican Con- 
gressmen may tend to over-represent the con- 
servative elements within their constituencies 
for the same reasons. This selective attention to 
groups within a constituency would help to ex- 
plain, by intervening variables, why the corre- 
lation between gross constituency factors and 
party affiliation of the winning candidate is not 
stronger than here indicated. The fact that 
gross constituency variables explain as much as 
they do is noteworthy, but the addition of data 
about congressmen’s perceptions of their con- 
stituencies and the probable differential atten- 
tion to and access by some groups rather than 
others would help us to understand better the 
representative relationship between the con- 
gressman and his constituency. 

A related point has to do with the “responsi- 
ble parties” question. Turner has pointed out 
that because of the heterogeneous make-up of 
the parties, attempts to enforce a more rigid 
party line in Congress might have the effect of 
forcing many congressmen to take positions in- 
consistent with constituency influences. This, 
in Turner’s view, would have the effect of re- 
ducing the strength of the party in those areas 
and so would increase the number of one-party 
areas.” The data reported here are consistent 
with Turner’s views. Democrats from conserva- 
tive-type districts and Republicans from 
liberal-type districts do tend to vote more con- 
servatively and liberally, respectively, than 
their party cohorts. Forcing a stricter party line 
on these congressmen might indeed affect their 
ability to please their own constituents, reduce 
their strength within their own constituencies 
and increase the number of one-party districts. 

One further note about the methodology used 
in this paper seems warranted. The measures 
and data employed in this paper are admittedly 


6 Cf. Lewis A. Dexter, ‘‘The Representative and 
His District.” Human Organization, Vol. 16 
(Spring, 1957), pp. 11-16. For initial data on the 
problem see Warren E. Miller, ‘Policy Prefer- 
ences of Congressional Candidates and Constitu- 
ents,” paper delivered at the 1961 Annual Meet- 
ing of The American Political Science Association, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 

7 Julius Turner, “Responsible Parties: A Dis- 
sent From the Floor,’ this Review, Vol. 45 
(March, 1951), 143-52. 
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gross. This leaves a great deal of room for error. 
But, as far as possible, in choosing data and 
methods we have attempted to load the dice 
against the hypotheses rather than for them. 
For example, the states excluded from the 
analysis are the eleven former confederate 
States only. Included in the definition of 
Northern States are Kentucky, Oklahoma, and 
other border states. Similarly, we have used as 
our most important measure of voting differ- 
ences the Kennedy Support Score on Domestic 
Policy, an index which, if anything, would tend 
to maximize party differences over a wide range 
of issues because of the direct involvement in 


such issues by a Democratic President. And, 


third, the constituency variables included in 
this analysis are limited in number and, again, 
are of the grossest variety. Still, under all these 
limiting conditions, the major hypothesis of 
this study that voting differences between 
Democrats and Republicans reflect, at least in 
part, constituency differences between Demo- 
crats and Republicans is substantiated. Fur- 
ther, more specific, research into the relation- 
ship between constituency influence and con- 
gressional voting should help us to estimate 
how important such influence is in relation to 
other factors, especially institutional ones. 
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INTERESTS AND INSTITUTIONAL DYSFUNCTION IN URUGUAY 


; Parure B. TAYLOR, JR.* 
School of Advanced International Studies 
The Johns Hopkins University (Washington, D. C.) 


Small in size but great in influence on Latin 
American intellectuals, Uruguay has been re- 
garded as the most progressive of the twenty 
countries of its heterogeneous area. The ‘‘west- 
ern” nature of its political system invites the 
application of recently devised analytical con- 
cepts, and preliminary analysis suggests that 
many of these concepts can be exemplified in 
its highly developed political institutions. 

The titles of books devoted to Uruguay seem 
to suggest an approach to the millenium there: 
Uruguay, South America’s first Welfare State; 
UTUQUAY, Portrait of a Democracy; and Utopia 
in Uruguay, among others.! They imply that 
despite the feudal obscurantism of the colonial 
era, and the incapacity and abuses of the nine- 
teenth century, that country has achieved 
redemption of a sort. Yet the idealist who seeks 
his goal there may be disappointed. Despite all 
the hopeful arguments that a stable middle 
sector based on professionalism and technical 
proficiency may prove the strongest ally for 
democratic practice and progress (and hence 
for the Alliance for Progress), an examination 
of this particular specimen may suggest the 
opposite. Or worse, Uruguay may actually offer 
an example which is simply irrelevant? 

Current conditions in Uruguay suggest many 
problematical questions. All must be considered 
within the context of a democratic, social wel- 
fare-oriented system which has produced the 
highest average level of living in Latin America 
commensurate with national resources. Has 
emphasis on political and personal freedom 
created conditions in which political institu- 
tions perform functions quite different from 
those normally allotted them in traditional in- 
stitutional analyses? If this is so, are these in- 


* Research for this paper was undertaken with 
the assistance of grants by the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation, and the Faculty Research Council of 
Tulane University. The value judgments of the 
paper are those of the author, however. 

1 Respectively, by George Pendle (London, 
Royal Institute of International Affairs, 1952); 
Russell H. Fitzgibbon (New Brunswick, N. J., 
Rutgers University Press, 1954); and Simon G. 
Hanson (New York, Oxford University Press, 
1938). 

2 John J. Johnson, Political Change in Latin 
America (Stanford University Press, 1958), pp. 1- 
14, states the general thesis regarding the ‘‘middle 
sectors”; pp. 45-65 discuss Uruguay specifically. 


` stitutions actually dysfunctional, even within 


the unique Uruguayan context? To what ex- } 
tent have the demands of interest groups 
created this dysfunction, and to what extent 
have they defeated efforts to undertake insti- 
tutional improvement or correction? Does 
Uruguayan political experience demonstrate 
any special and transferable genius which can 
be employed by the sister republics to their own 
advantage? 


I 


To a greater extent than most Latin Amer- 
ican countries, Uruguay is divided into three 
distinct and unequal parts. The urban metrop- 
olis today includes at least 50 per cent of the 
total population, and is known as the largest 
capital in the world relative to the total popula- 
tion of its country. In material terms all but its 
slums offer more attractive living conditions 
than most rural housing, and public health and 
educational facilities, together with the well 


_ paying jobs, are concentrated here. The live- 


stock-based “‘interior’’—the second part—en- 


_compasses the great estancias or estates which 
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tend to operate as if this were a past century. 
The available data show clearly that progres- 
sively fewer owners possess progressively more 
acreage there. The mood of the leaders of this 
area has been unremittingly individualistic and 
conservative, although the flow of lower and 
middle-class immigrants to Montevideo, both 
from Europe and from the interior, had given 
the city political predominance even before 
1900 and so forced semi-cooperation from the 
interior. In between, in the suburbs and along 
the coasts and rivers—the third part—are the 
farms and the slums which grow continuously 
through city-ward migration. Their inhabit- 
ants have sought political spokesmen in the 
past with some success, but their small average 
income and comparatively small population 
have made the affiliation tenuous. The govern- 
ment’s resettlement, colonization and land re- 
form program has had small resources, and has 
been unable to turn peasants into self-reliant 
farmers in sufficient numbers. The area there- 
fore has prospered politically only in transitory 
alliance with the interior’s greater wealth and 
influence.’ 

The city and the interior each possesses its 


3 Support for these generalizations is presented 
in the author’s Government and Politics of Uruguay 
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own ‘pecking order’ and goal, although the 
| unremitting civil strife of the nineteenth cen- 


tury was fought largely above the heads of the ` 


indifferent majorities and without much refer- 
ence to any geographic strongholds. Almost 
unthinking demands on government were chan- 
neled through two pseudo-parties, the Blancos 
and the Colorados, which were the personal 
gangs of momentarily dominant caudillos 
rather than conscious articulators of genuine 
interests. 

The peace treaty of 1851 was the first formal 
aggregation of interests in the country’s his- 
tory, a modus vivendi which also established 
geographic spheres of influence for the two. 
Succeeding outbreaks produced similar formal 
agreements, to which governmental institu- 
tions responded without the slightest display 
of independent action.* 

Starting about 1880, immigration began in 
significant numbers. In the 1890s the Colorado 
party came under the influence of José Batlle y 
Ordóñez, whose rejection of the previous na- 
tional social and political status quo was based 
on both humanitarian and tough-minded poli- 
tical analysis. His election to the Presidency in 
1903 brought on the last great civil war; and 
definitive government victory, for the first 
time, led to the Pact of 1904. By its terms the 
Blanco-controlled interior recognized that re- 
sort to arms was no longer possible against 
the national government, and unification oc- 
curred.® Since that time the pacts have become 
somewhat more sophisticated in appearance, 
although the purposes have remained largely 
the same. The changing power balances among 
Colorados and Blancos, as well as among their 
respective warring factions, have been reflected 
by division and redivision of the spoils in never- 
ending institutional and constitutional change, 
although the breakdown of agreement actually 
produced mild coups d'état in 1933 and 1942. 


(New Orleans, Tulane Studies in Political Science, 
Vol. VII, 1962). 

The racial composition of the cast of char- 
acters in Uruguay is almost entirely white. The 
folk-myth of the plainsman or gaucho, the semi- 
civilized mestizo, is retained today in diet and in 
the ‘semana criolla (in other countries, Holy 
Week), but in little else. 

4Eduarde Acevedo, Anales Históricos del 
Uruguay (Montevideo, Barreiro y Ramos, 38d 
printing, 1933), Vol. 3, pp. 9-364, discusses the de- 
tails. 

5 Juan E. Pivel Devoto and Alcira Ranieri de 
Pivel Devoto, Historia de la República Oriental del 
Uruguay (18380-1930) (Montevideo, Editorial 
Medina, 1945), pp. 540-542. 


Until 1959, the Colorado party largely con- 
trolled the fate of the country. Its majority 
faction was principally urban, liberal, and lower 
and middle class-based. A conservative wing 
found its strength in the interior and the coastal 
farm country, and was assured some elective 
offices by the introduction of proportional 
representation (PR) in the election of all public 
officers; but it never controlled the executive 
branch nor national social and economic 
policy. The party’s urban organizational ma- 
chinery was tightly knit, and its strength 
preserved the party’s advantage within the 
urban areas generally, and in Montevideo 
especially. The Blanco party always remained 
the largest minority. Although its great 
caudillo, Luis Alberto de Herrera, tried many 
times to achieve power by election, pact and 
coup, he succeeded only in winning terms in the 
nine-member national executive council, and 
in the legislature, because to most urban voters 
he symbolized the traditional past and the 
great estancieros. The Blanco party machinery 
could deliver majorities in most rural Depart- 
ments, but never in Montevideo. The Colorado 
party’s social and economic policies brought 
health and a solid share of the available wealth 
of the country to the urban majorities, and 
disparities between economic classes shrank in 
the cities. Little legislation penetrated deeply 
enough into the interior to disturb seriously the 
continued dominance of the conservative rural 
elites. As time passed the gap between the rural 
mass and elite widened further. Although the 
Blancos could not prevent the enactment of 
policies with which they were in disagreement, 
they could temper their administration by ob- 
taining a proportionate share of bureaucratic 
positions. The Pacto del Chinchulin (literally, 
pork-barrel”) of 1931 essentially confirmed 
this allocation of power for the indefinite 
future.’ 


6 Briefly, the election law of 1924 allows the 
‘““most-voted” sector of the ‘‘most-voted” party to 
control the accumulated votes of all sectors of 
that party. The same is true for the corresponding 
sector of the “second most-voted” party. This 
rule applies to election of the executive officers. 
PR is employed without gimmicks for election of 
legislative officers. 1924 Registro Nacional de 
Leyes y Decretos del la República Oriental del 
Uruguay, pp. 81-122; 1925 Registro, pp. 27-59. 
The operation of the law is discussed in detail in 
Taylor, op cit., pp. 48-49. 

7 The agreement, and several accompanying 
understandings, were enacted into law. The Pact 
is #8,765, October 15, 1981 (1931 Registro, pp. 
577-580). 
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The middle sector of society—of which some 
professionals ‘and the enormously over-de- 
veloped bureaucracy were the backbone— 
appeared to see in the Colorado party’s various 
factions satisfactory channels for presenting 
most of their rather simplistic demands on the 
government. The highly unionized lower class, 
which generally rejected the seductive call of 
the left, whether Socialist or Communist, 
shared this evaluation. José Batlle’s reforms 
actually had created these groups as politically 
sentient elements, and the batllista wing of the 
party retained their loyalty long after his 
death. The moderate Independent Blanco 
party, which was composed largely of more con- 
servative professionals and which bitterly op- 
posed Herrera and his followers, often threw its 
support to liberal Colorado initiatives. The 
completely laissez faire political climate, which 
encouraged highly vocal discussion of govern- 
ment policies in the party-owned newspapers as 
well as in the legislative chambers and the Ex- 
ecutive Council, produced sophisticated exami- 
nation of most interest demands for government 
action, although the general public actually was 
rather ingenuous. This process also forced the 
major parties to make somewhat broader 
commitments to the voters than their leaders 
might have preferred, in attempts to prevent 
an unbearable proliferation of parties through 
the use of PR.® 

Popular reliance on the political system thus 
created produced a national political psychol- 
ogy in sharp contrast to that of most of the 
country’s neighbors. By 1920, Uruguayans (at 
least, urban Uruguayans) believed explicitly in 
the reality of all of the fundamentals of the 
democratic-republican process. Political utopia 
did, in fact, appear to have developed. Beneath 
this popularly satisfying facade, however, un- 
tested conservative and fundamentally anti- 
democratic strengths lay quiescently, awaiting 
the time when circumstances would permit 
reversals. 


Blanco electoral control of interior Depart- 
ments increased steadily after 1946. In the 1954 
election, only Montevideo Department returned 
a Colorado majority. Uruguay, Corte Electoral, 
Elecciones Uruguayas (Montevideo, 5 vols., 1948- 
1959), by Julio T. Fabregat. 

“Pacts” among political parties are rather 
common in the history of the republican period in 
Latin America. They are recognition of the real 
loci of power, and of the fact that constitutional- 
ism is no deeper in penetration than the depth of 
agreement at the moment among the leaders of 
the more important political groups. 

8 Taylor, op. cit., pp. 45-49. 


H 


The opportunity began to develop in the 
1950s. Batlle had taken control of a modestly | 
vigorous economy, operating within a primi- 
tively organized but slowly modernizing soci- 
ety, and had projected it toward limited but 
imagination-capturing goals. Although in the 
long run the devices adopted have had a limit- 
ing effect on subsequent economic development, 
Batlle’s abiding sense of integrity and appropri- 
ateness always restrained the urge toward 
innovation of social provisions, or nationaliza- 
tion, for their own sakes. Yet there could be no 
mistaking his strong commitment to the urban 
and lower class groups of the country. His 
reforms rested implicitly on the development 
of respect for law and on the development of 
rational administrative processes; it may well 
be that neither would have been entirely pos- 
sible had it not been for his dominant person- 
ality. The reforms moved successfully along 
the tightrope of feasibility until his passing in 
1929. He created a new modus vivendi for the 
majority of the population, and out of it grew 
a middle sector—perhaps one of the largest, 
proportionately, in Latin America—based on 
limited socialism.’ 

Batlle’s successors and opponents seemed not 
to share his intellectual and tactical capabil- 
ities. The social and economic role of the gov- 
ernment was broadened rapidly and was de- 
based simultaneously by mismanagement, pec- 
ulation and bureaucratic inflation. The new 
leaders, many of them related to him by blood 
or marriage, seemed unable to respond to in- | 
creasing urban and labor demands except 
through blindly enacting more social legisla- 
tion. They could find no techniques for paying 
the new bills except the enactment of greater 
tax demands on the interior (administered as 


§ The most comprehensive and authoritative 
Uruguayan work on Batlle is Roberto M. Giudice 
and Efraín González Conzi, Batlle y el batllismo 
(Montevideo, Editorial Medina, 2d Edition, 
1959). The disintegration of the system is de- 
scribed in many polemic works; perhaps the best 
of them is Gustavo Gallinal, #l Uruguay hacia la 


dictadura. Preparación del golpe de estado (Monte- `| 


video, 1938). Milton I. Vanger, José Baille y 
Ordóñez of Uruguay, the Creator of His Times, 
1902-1907. (Cambridge, Harvard University 
Press, 1963), covers the early years of his political 
control. See also Hanson, op. cit., pp. 19-26; and 
Antonio M. Grompone, “‘Las clases medias en 
el Uruguay,” Materiales para el estudio de la clase 
media en la América Latina (Washington, D. C., 
Pan American Union, 1950, vol. I, pp. 76-91). 





export taxes, fundamentally) .or . bothersome 
| excises on domestic commerce. The movement 
lagged during the depression of the 1930s, but 
this was momentary. Socialism became sterile 
and unimaginative conservatism; the political 
| system became one in which no appeal was 
ever denied, no problem ever solved defini- 
| tively, no issue ever faced candidly on its 
| merits. The obvious fact that the country was 
living beyond its means as early as 1933 was 
never met by policy conducive to production 
and export. Thereafter, only during major 
foreign wars, when Uruguay’s agricultural ex- 
ports were in profitable demand, were inter- 
national trade balances in surplus, let alone the 
total payments balances. 

As the interior’s spokesmen found decreasing 
satisfaction in the formal institutions of gov- 
ernment as instruments for even the limited 
fulfillment of their interests, they engaged in 
mounting civil disobedience.!° Thirty-five years 
of Herrera’s semi-responsibility, and the po- 
litical demagogy of his newspaper, El Debate, 
had contributed little to urban public confi- 
dence in him. Simultaneously, urban groups, 
which had been the mainstays of the Colorado 
party, now began to reconsider the utility of 
their old fealties. The sectors of the major 
parties began to regroup under new alignments, 
and the coalitions began to form in 1956. 

Two elements became the nuclei of political 
change during the 1950s. One was the Independ- 
ent Blanco party. Tired of wandering in a 
political no man’s land, this small group com- 
bined with the Blanco political leader in Mon- 
tevideo, Daniel Fernández Crespo, who in turn 
defected from his long-time support of Herrera. 
The newly formed Unión Blanca Democrática 
(UBD), as a sector of the Blanco party, could 


10 Taylor, op cit., p. 140. 

1 Nardone’s first political activity was as a 
. leftist. In the early 1940s he made an unsuccessful 
effort to join and control the Asociación Rural, an 
old and respected organization of estancteros. In 
1951 he broke openly with this group and began 
to espouse the cause of the coastal and small 
farmers. In 1954 he joined with Luis Batlle, the 
Colorado leader, in an unsuccessful effort to at- 
tain power. Batlle accepted his aid but refused the 
favors demanded. By 1956 Nardone was ready to 
seek other allegiances. The record is reported in a 
useful article in Visión, February 27, 1959. 

12 Evidence of Nardone’s naïveté rests in his 
failure to offer supporting candidacies for legisla- 
tive or local governmental posts when he came to 
the coalition. As a result, Nardone stood alone ex- 
cept in the executive branch when the Blancos 
unexpectedly won. 
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perhaps hope to capture control of the parent 
party in the 1958 election. Later, a substantial 
number of Colorado conservatives also de- 
fected; it was correctly anticipated that some 
of them would vote Blanco. An added factor, of 
completely unknown political valence, was the 
recently arrived slum-dwelling migrant in the 
suburbs of Montevideo. The social benefits of 
the city had not yet reached him, and the rural 
patterns of behavior, which tended toward a 
Blanco vote, were probably overlaid only with 
bitterness about his underprivileged status. 

Herrera was alarmed by the growing threat 
to his dominance. He turned to coalition with 
the second nucleus group, the Federal League 
for Rural Action, or ruralistas, which was led 
by Benito Nardone." Herrera’s bid came at a 
low spot in Nardone’s fortunes, and he joined 
with alacrity; stoutly maintaining the non- 
political nature of ruralismo, he nevertheless 
claimed to control the votes of thousands. But 
disturbed by his ingenuous and fickle new part- 
ner,” Herrera also patched up a short-lived 
split with an unprincipled and skilled infighter 
and former ally, Eduardo Victor Haedo, in 
self-protection. The UBD indeed had joined a 
strange set of bedfellows. 

While this regrouping occurred, the Colorado 
leadership failed to resolve the differences 
which had been developing from the late 
1940s. José Batlle’s nephew, Luis, demagogic 
and left of center, controlled the Executive 
Council of Government and the Cabinet. 
Batlle’s sons, César and Lorenzo, who were 
more conservative in some ways and who 
tended to consider any variation from the 
preachments of their father as mild treason to 
the party, would not permit their followers to 
participate in Luis’ government, and they held 
enough legislative votes to prevent the passage 
of bills. As the 1955-1959 term neared its end, 
Luis finally realized the need for remedial tax 
and social legislation to deal with the domestic 
inflation resulting from previous efforts to 
counter the effects of recurrent adverse foreign 
payments balances. César’s faction refused its 
cooperation. Public opinion became impatient 
at the sight of the self-frustrated and impotent 
Colorado party. Yet the party remained con- 
fident that it could indulge itself. A poll of 
Montevideo voters which suggested a Blanco 
victory might occur was attacked as biased, 
but the final electoral results vindicated the 
prediction.” 


13 Instituto Uruguayo de la Opinión Pública 
(IUDOP), Elecciones de 1958 en Montevideo; Un 
estudio sobre las posibilidades de predicción elec- 
toral a través de los métodos de muestra representa- 
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The Blanco tenure of power, 1959-1968, 
obviously was a period of partisan maneuver- 
ing, regrouping and reconsideration of policy. 
Herrera, died within weeks after the inaugura- 
tion of the government for which he had 
worked so long. Even before the inauguration, 
Nardone’s unreliability and ambition were in 
evidence, when he tried to make a deal with 
Luis Batlle to wrest control of the Executive 
Council from Herrera. Later, as President of 
the Republic for one year, in the rotational 
pattern established by the constitution of 1952, 
Nardone gave abundant evidence that his 
concept of leadership was fundamentally 
caudillistic rather than responsible; his con- 
stant use of his radio station for daily programs 
of bitter political attack and innuendo sup- 
ports the conjecture that he may represent a 
serious threat to due process and political 
balance. On the other hand, the UBD came 
within a very narrow margin of defeating the 
Nardone-Herrera-Haedo ticket, and must be 
considered as a political force of insight and 
salutary resourcefulness if it can retain its 
coherence. It received as many parliamentary 
seats as Herrera himself, and devoted the term 
of office to strenuous efforts to retain its popu- 
lar vote and find additional acceptable partisan 
partners. Nardone sought the same goal, how- 
ever, and with much less restraint; his speech 
and action as ruralista leader revealed his 
comparative willingness to employ violence as 
a means which is denied to his more profession- 
ally inclined opponents. 

The inexperienced members of the new 
Blanco government could remark sincerely, as 
one did to this writer, ‘unfortunately, we 
wont” 

If partisanship is the keynote of political 
campaigns, sober reflection is necessarily the 
keynote of legislation and administration. Seri- 


ous attempts have been made at economie re- 


tiva (Montevideo, 1958); and IUDOP, Un 
estudio sobre las posibilidades de predicción elec- 
toral y de las caracteristicas socio-económicas de los 
grupos partidarios. Efectuado en la ciudad de 
Montevideo por el método de muestras representa- 
tivas (Montevideo, 1959). The first study presents 
the pre-election survey and offers tentative analy- 
sis. The second reports on the re-interview of the 
first group of respondents, and suggests the 
major reasons for errors which cecurred in the 
analysis. There is a full report of sample con- 
struction as well as the logical reasoning em- 
ployed in the analyses. 

The second analysis shows clearly that the 
suburban vote, which had not been represented 
adequately in the sample, threw the results more 
heavily to the Blancos than had been anticipated. 


trenchment, policy change and bureaucratic 
adjustment. Recommendations of the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund (IMF) have been fol- 
lowed in large part in this process, and austerity 
has been imposed, with its unwelcome but 
necessary restraints on popular appetites. 
Though some of the Fund’s recommendations 
are too unpalatable politically to be adopted 
in full, the government has attempted to meet 
others. A first major evidence of good intent 
was the appointment of a Cabinet composed in 
part of professionals of both stature and vigor. 
A second was enactment of a reform law con- 
cerning foreign exchange and trade controls, 
which proved less than ideally effective partly 
because of its shock on the economy." 

On the whole, the government did about as 
well as could have been expected, although 
good intentions alone could not suffice. Econ- 
omy in government operation has special diffi- 
culties when an estimated 28 per cent of all 
workers are employed by the government, and 
at least 30 per cent of the population depend 
almost exclusively for their livelihood on gov- 
ernment pensions.’ The failure of the Univer- 
sity of Montevideo to train social scientists 
prepared to be administrators, planners and 
investigators has been a glaring disservice to 
the country, and very few members of that 
scholarly community appear to have under- 
stood it. The 1959-1963 political leadership 
seemed not to have been able to present to the 
general urban public, in entirely understand- 
able terms, the need for total reconsideration 
of past economic and social policy. This is 
scarcely surprising, since certain aspects of cur- 
rent policy came close to liquidating the posi- 
tion of the lower middle class, and pushed many 
of the lower class to the wall. Further, many of 
the Blanco leaders appeared to be more intent 
on personal preeminence within the party than 
on solving the country’s problems; Blanco 


14 The appointee to the central position in the 
new Cabinet, Minister of Treasury, was Juan 
Azzini, Professor of Economics in the University 
of Montevideo. Azzini’s performance has been 
courageous, at least, and has demonstrated con- 
siderable capacity for personal growth in a diffi- 
cult position. Several other appointments have 
been of equal stature. The Monetary Reform Law 
of December 17, 1959 (1959 Registro, 1378-1385) 
is discussed in some detail in Taylor, op. cit., pp. 
141-146. 

1s TUDOP, Una incógnita nacional, El empleado 
público (Montevideo, 1956), pp. 15-20, discusses 
employment figures. [UDOP, La austeridad y los 
problemas econémicos-familiares (Montevideo, 
1959), pp. 64-70, discusses pensions and social 
legislation. 
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leadership therefore inspired little confidence 
and this demonstrably appeared in response to 
the recurrent failure of political office-holders 
to support the more professional Ministers in 
the Cabinet. 

The well-laid plans of the interior elites, to 
manipulate this trifurcated Blanco party so as 
to recoup their positions of the late nineteenth 
century, presently have been partially frus- 
trated by the hard realities of the world in 
which they are no longer independent agents. 
These economically powerful interests have 
been able to achieve many legislative goals, and 
have been very influential in affecting bureau- 
cratic action; but complete success would result 
either in the loss of their apparent gains 
through inflation or the deterioration of the 
competitive position of the country in interna- 
tional trade.! Nevertheless, the combination of 
rural pressures and market considerations was 
influential in depriving well-meaning Ministers 
of requisite legislative support. 

Currently, while some political groups bicker 
over writing a new constitution—as if a new 
document could solve their problems—others 
clamor for another caudillo. There also is pres- 
sure from the left, since the romantic absolut- 
ism of fideltsmo appeals to young student 
malcontents whose argumentativeness often is 
matched only by their ignorance. Through all 
this, a few genuinely thoughtful men in all 
parties consider what must be done to face the 
demand for economic and social change while 
yet retaining the country’s genuine and worth- 
while characteristics of freedom, fairly ade- 


16 The Monetary Reform Law of 1959 freed all 
exports and imports from administratively con- 
trolled exchange rates, and left the peso free to 
seek its own level in international money markets. 
The peso value of lands and animals immediately 
rose spectacularly. At the same time, all agricul- 
tural exports were subjected to ‘retentions’ 
(export taxes), which cut back on profits to the 
ranchers and slaughterers. Cattle raisers also 
sought free access for privately slaughtered beef 
to the Montevideo market; a decree of February 
1, 1934 (1984 Registro, 215-216) had closed it to 
all but the government-owned Frigorffico Na- 
cional. The ranchers scored a momentary victory 
when this market was opened on June 5, 1959 
(1959 Registro, 520-528), but within 18 months 
all previous controls had been reimposed by in- 
direct methods or by urban public pressures. 

Ranchers have been able to curtail or even 
eliminate some retentions, but the country has 
been subjected to the penalties of mounting price 
inflation as a result. Bank of London and South 
America, Fortnightly Review, February 12, 1961; 
December 2, 1961. 


quate social adjustment, and political stability 
and regularity. The pain of the recent govern- 
ment’s tenure of office was conducive to useful 
thought, but domestic and international cur- 
rents run swiftly, and interest demands on the 
government proved difficult to reconcile with 
the national interest. 

An analysis of the system today therefore 
takes place at a time of crisis and of some 
drama. An Uruguayan Professor of Constitu- 
tional Law remarked to this writer in 1960 that 
his position was akin to that of a diagnostician 
who remarks, after examining the patient, 
“What a divine cancer!” Perhaps no better 
time could be chosen for an attempt to apply 
recent analytical concepts. 


II 


All theories of national development recog- 
nize that political change goes hand in hand 
with social and economic evolution.” Marx 
asserted the primacy of economic factors. More 
recent students suggest that the interrelations 
of the three common classifications of forces 
are so close that differentiating theories, the 
Marxian included, tend to be ingenuous when 
carried beyond the most elementary level of 
discussion. “Western” societies, in contrast 
with “traditional” societies, it is argued, begin 
to appear when a population becomes pluralis- 
tic as the result of the operation of forces and 
interests materializing from a nearly infinite 
universe of possible decisions. Some “western” 
societies become ‘‘democratic”’ while others do 
not; yet whether they become ‘‘democratic”’ 
or “authoritarian,” interests will out and 
change will occur even after the initial config- 
uration has been achieved. The “democratie” 
society’s change may be less orderly in the short 
run, but it will necessarily involve more free- 
dom and dignity for its participants in the 
long run. The “authoritarian” society not only 
will afford fewer of these advantages, but its 
changes ultimately will come in styles which 
may well be destructive and jarringly unpre- 
dictable. 

Recent writing on the analysis of political 
systems urges that comparisons of functions 
performed by social institutions are more useful 
than comparisons solely of the institutions 
themselves. The most recent and complex 
formulation of this type of thesis proposes 


17 See particularly, Edward Shils, ‘Political 
Development in New States,’ Comparative 
Studies in Society and History, Vol. 2, nos. 2 and 3 
(April and July, 1960), pp. 265-292, 379-411; and 
Max F. Millikan and Donald L. M. Blackmer, 
The Emerging Nations, Their Growth and United 
States Policy (Boston, 1961). 
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several major categories. These comprise the 
formulation of claims upon the political system, 
their communication to it, and the means of 
satisfying them. If sufficient study ultimately 
will permit the development of specific quanti- 
tative, and not only qualitative, data regarding 
the elements involved in this interplay, then 
probabilities of behavior should be calcu- 
lable.18 Obviously, the testing of available in- 
formation against such a. proposal offers chal- 
lenge. It also suggests that the general satisfac- 
tion with Uruguay’s political system usually 
expressed by area specialists may be reex- 
amined in the light of a set of possibly more 
sophisticated criteria than those employed to 
date.!9 

There can be little doubt of the institutional 
complexity of the Uruguayan political system. 
In some important respects it can be said that 
the system achieved its most important goals 
three decades ago, and today functions only 
from the momentum of that achievement. The 
virtual absence of violence over most of a 
century, and the stability of established fam- 
ilies and interests within a small territory, have 
resulted in a closely knit community which 
resembles not so much a “city-state” (the 
figure Uruguayans are fond of applying to 
themselves) as an overly prolific extended 
family. It is almost literally impossible, for 
example, to find a native Uruguayan of the 
third generation who cannot claim blood rela- 
tionship with a large percentage of the popula- 
tion. While the country is not uncongenial to 
immigrants it does not hold out great hope for 
immediate upward mobility. Much of this is 
not unusual in a small Latin American country; 
it zs unusual in a democratic and western 
country (although typical of Latin America) to 
find that such relationships are not only socially 


18 Gabriel A. Almond and James S. Coleman, 
eds., The Politics of the Developing Areas (Prince- 
ton University Press, 1960), pp. 16-17, 58-64. A 
useful discussion of Latin America which ex- 
amines the area from the general approach de- 
veloped by the 8.8.R.C. Committee on Compara- 
tive Politics is found in George Blanksten’s 
“Political Groups in Latin America,” in this 
Review, Vol. 53 (March, 1959), pp. 106-127. 

19 An example of interesting, but only moder- 
ately useful studies is the series of articles pre- 
pared each five years by Russell H. Fitzgibbon 
on the basis of polling a selected group of special- 
ists on Latin America. The most recent of these, 
growing out of the fourth round of questionnaires, 
is written with the collaboration of Kenneth F. 
Johnson: “Measurement of Latin American Po- 
litical Change,” this Review Vol. 55 (September, 
1961), pp. 515-526. 


meaningful (in the ordinary sense of the word) 
but also intimate keys to power, to the degree 
found here. 

The personal and organizational elements 
that participate in the political interplay are 
deserving of both introduction and examina- 
tion. To paraphrase the satiric line, (nearly) 
every little Urguayan is born a Blanco or a 
Colorado, however intermittent his political 
activity may be. Certain family lines have a 
tradition of great political activity. The mobil- 
ity of the average citizen among the multitude 
of parties, fractions and subfractions which bid 
for his support, particularly in the cities, relates 
to the unique interests in which he becomes in- 
volved. Personal realignment seldom means 
ostracism by kin today. 

Parties and their subgroups flourish in a 
beneficent legal climate; electoral honesty is of 
high order and the continued wide if not wanton 
use of PR has tended to blur the distinction be- 


-tween parties and pressure groups. No would- 


be politician is precluded from participation. 
Few active politicians are as compliant to the 
demands of ambition as are Nardone and 
Haedo; few are as stubborn as César Batlle. 
The political scene is populated with enough 
prominent and high-minded figures, past and 
present, to make corruption somewhat less 
common than in most Latin American coun- 
tries. 

It may be supposed that a political system 
becomes significantly democratic—i.e., com- 
bines intermittent popular participation by 
ethical and legal right in the making of public 
policy decisions with the assured recognition of 
some basic freedoms—as it realizes both the 
ideal of election procedures whose reputation 
for integrity inspires some general confidence, 
and the ideal of free and active intercommu- 
nication among a literate mass and its leaders, 
whether in interest groups, parties, or elective 
office. Ease of communication is essential to the 
process. It is facilitated in Uruguay by a press 
which is completely uncensored and is moder- 
ately subsidized as well, although there are no 
nonpartisan newspapers anywhere in the coun- 
try. Experience, rather than court actions, has 
faught the limits of expression, and the popular 
journals are less reluctant to take strong posi- 
tions than in the United States. A degree of 
consensus does exist regarding taste, however, 
and even the most bitter satire in Uruguay 
seldom reaches the extremes found in Chile and 
Argentina. Obvious demagogy is somewhat 
dysfunctional in Uruguay; this lesson had to 
be learned repeatedly by the extreme herrerista 
wing, as possibly it is being learned today by 
other groups. On the whole, information and 
feed-back in the political process are facilitated 
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by the press and also by the determined obser- 
vance of other personal freedoms. The most 
extreme groups are able to communicate with 
each other, even amid quarrels. This marks a 
significant contrast with other Latin American 
countries. 

As elsewhere, education and economic status 
are central to the recruitment of potential 
political leaders. Universities are the tradi- 
tional training grounds for most future Latin 
American activists; Uruguay does not differ in 
this respect. Matriculation is free, but there 
is little scholarship aid for other expenses. Resi- 
dence in Montevideo is essential, for all colleges 
are located there. Roughly two percent of the 
country’s population now is able at some period 
to attend classes, and therefore to qualify 
potentially for the professional degree which is 
the hallmark of most national leaders outside 
the labor unions. The potential circle therefore 
is quite small, although graduates of secondary 
and preparatory schools may aspire to middle 
level positions. The circle must also supply 
business, education, the arts and the profes- 
sions.” The University cannot be fully effec- 
tive as a recruitment arena for other reasons 
than curriculum deficiency. A nucleus of ‘‘pro- 
fessional” students enrolls—a group only a few 
hundred in size but one that makes use of the 
cloak of “academic freedom” as a cover for 
participating in lawless manifestations designed 
to bring legitimate students and the University 
into disrepute. Their organizational locus is 
the Student Federation, to which all students 
belong automatically under the University’s 
rules. They dominate the Federation by de- 
vices well known to any student of Communist 
techniques. In the past few years they have 
made use of the obvious sympathy of a Social- 
ist Rector, as well as the “cretines útiles” who 
might be considered Uruguay’s counterparts of 
the “angry young men” of other countries. 
While few students come to such gatherings, in 
proportion to the total student body, they often 
bring about action to close the University in a 
strike. It is common for serious-minded stu- 
dents to complain that they would like to go to 
classes but cannot because of extremist action. 

A second factor contributing to the Uni- 
versity’s decreased usefulness as a recruitment 
arena is the longevity of the country’s popula- 
tion. Opportunities for young professionals are 
limited; government incomes are not attrac- 
tive, even at the professional levels, and pri- 
vate employment at rewarding salaries is not 
found easily. Wealthy families often send their 
young men to Europe or to the United States 
for University work. Many graduates of the 


2 Taylor, op. cit., pp. 126-129. 


University of Montevideo seek quicker mone- 
tary success than is possible in their own 
country, and emigrate to presumably greener 
pastures elsewhere. Figures are impossible to 
obtain and even specialists in demographic data 
differ. But there can be little doubt of the 
phenomenon. It contributes to the comparative 
social stasis which has been noted elsewhere. 
An analysis of Latin American political 
systems must consider the Catholic Church and 
the armed forces. In many countries these two 
are still functioning elements of the govern- 
ment, even though the formal constitution may 
not so provide. In other countries, less parochial 
groups have supplanted them as societies 
have become more “western.” No country has 
progressed so far as Uruguay in this respect. 
The displacement of the Church in Uruguay 
began in the 19th century, and was completed 
officially in the constitution of 1918. The 
Church was forced to take it calmly, and 
religion—in the cities, at least—tends today to 
be a private,matter.4 The army, on the other 
hand, was never much more than 4 small 
militia banded together behind warring cau- 
dillos. The last of these was exiled in 1887, and 
José Batlle systematically curtailed military 
power after the last civil war of 1903-1904.” 
Three generations of Uruguayans now have 
reached maturity free of the manic character- 
istics instilled by constant political meddling 
by these groups, and a certain objectivity exists. 
In a country in which the political process is 
as open as in Uruguay, interest groups are 
bound to proliferate. If the existence of such 
groups be a criterion of ‘‘westernness” in a 
polity, Uruguay can be said to meet all tests. 
Their existence and range have filled in any 
gap which might have developed through the 
weakness of the Church or armed forces as 
power centers, and testify to the pluralistic 
nature of the society. However, the effort by 
interest groups to influence policy is regarded as 
so normal a phenomenon, and it is so easy to 
organize a political party to contest an election, 
that many ordinary citizens find it difficult to 
distinguish between the groups and parties. 
Nardone, for example, continued to maintain 


2 The position of the Church is discussed in 
useful detail in J. Lloyd Mecham, Church and 
State in Latin America (Chapel Hill, N. C., The 
University of North Carolina Press, 1934), pp. 
331-339; and in Fitzgibbon, op. cit., pp. 230-244. 

2 Fitzgibbon, op. cit., pp. 24-25, and Maj. 
Theodore Wyckoff, “The Role of the Military in 
Contemporary Latin American Politics,” Wesiern 
Political Quarterly, Vol. 13 (September, 1960), pp. 
745-763, discuss the role of the Uruguayan 
military. 
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the ‘‘non-political” (t.e. non-partisan) nature 
of ruralismo until some time after he had been 
elected to office through its voting strength. 
And the groups which support governmental 
commitments to intervention in the economy 
and broadening of social welfare measures 
jointly comprise by far the largest lobby in the 
country,” 

Over the past decade one clear change has 
occurred. Here as elsewhere in the world the 
increasing incidence of street disturbances and 
other irregular interest manifestations appears 
to evidence a decreasing willingness to be con- 
tent with the normal communications ma- 
chinery for presenting interest group demands. 
On the right, estanciero disobedience has been 
noted; this is within narrow bonds, involves 
little overt violence and is intended as a means 
of obtaining desired types of administrative 
acts. Yet it indicates a lack of respect for the 
capacity of the government to enforce the law. 

At the opposite end of the spectrum, noisy 
leftist and fidelista street demonstrations began 
sporadically in 1959. As the relation of the Cu- 
ban revolution with international Communism 
became more direct in 1960, these demonstra- 
tions ceased to be anomic and became, rather, 
a, calculated series of incidents. Many partici- 
pants are students; Latin American tradition 
has long accorded young people the privilege of 
abusing the tolerance of their elders. The sys- 
tematic nature of Communist-fidelista actions 
however, suggests that the goal is not regu- 
larized change within usual bounds but revolu- 
tion. 

Another novel experience for Uruguayans in 
recent years has been the carefully planned 
activities of ruralismo; these evoke the aura of 
the plains and the farm, while steadfastly re- 
fusing to deal with most important issues on 
their merits. They also imply revolution, al- 
though this would be rightist reaction rather 
than leftist change. The implicit or explicit 
violence of all of these groups suggests the need 
for re-examining the institutional guarantees of 
free assembly and action and the permissive 
attitudes which have been regarded as sacro- 
sanct in Uruguay. The very existence of the 
groups also suggests some rejection of the sys- 
tem of socio-political values which has de- 
veloped in the country and stabilized it during 
the past half century. 

Urban Uruguay therefore is significantly 
free, in a political sense, from many of the 
checks on socialization and recruitment, and on 
communication of demands and information, 
which are often found in other parts of Latin 
America. Rural Uruguay is retarded in serious 


2 Taylor, op. cit., pp. 53-59. 
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degree in many areas, however, and this is basic 
to a consideration of values and of the function- 
ing of institutions. Two of the three institution- 
ally disturbing elements which have developed 
in the past decade have been based on rural 
interests. The rather deliberate pace of the de- 
velopment of social and political institutions in 
Montevideo has contributed both to stability 
and to popular confidence, however, and the 
adaptation of values has permitted compara- 
tively comfortable accommodation. The net 
product is the existence of much social and 
impersonal loyalty to the prevailing system. 
In comparative terms, this is a notable achieve- 
ment, 


IV 


Both governmental and nongovernmental 
institutions function in any national political 
system in styles and for purposes unique to that 
system. This is the more likely to be evident 
when economic matters are considered, and 
the real demands on government which appear 
in the articulative and aggregative processes 
are almost invariably couched in economic 
terms. This phase of the system must be ex- 
amined if interests, appearances and actual 
functioning are fully to be understood. Three 
sets of factors therefore are proposed as of 
central importance. 

First comes capital formation. It has already 
been observed that in Uruguay the State owns 
the public utilities and certain other crucial 
elements in the economy. Many other sectors 
are open to private enterprise, however, and 
few manufacturing or industrial plants are 
State-owned. Therefore, government owner- 
ship is not the sole source of the rigidity which 
limits growth and change in the economy, or 
which curtails opportunities for rapid advance- 
ment for University graduates. 

A serious limit on the economy is the lack of 
a private capital market. Funds are always in 
short supply for either private or governmental 
borrowers. Ultra conservative laws limit the 
lending capacity of banks unnecessarily, and 
there must be excessive resort to rediscounts 
with the central bank. Interest rates are high. 
The modest expanse of the national territory, 
the small size of the potential domestic market 
for any industrial product and the even more 
modest mineral resources, are limiting economic 
features of the country in the present and fu- 
ture.24 The country has lived beyond its over- 


2% The country’s area is 72,172 square miles. Its 
population was declared officially to be 2,538,734 
in 1944, with a continued rise estimated annually 
by the census bureau. University of Montevideo 
sociologists estimate it, however, at not more than 
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seas trade earnings for many years; deficit 
financing of government expenditures is so 
chronic that government securities sell regularly 
at a discount of nearly 30 percent.” The depth 
and breadth of social welfare commitments 
have contributed to economic rigidity. These 
programs cause the average untrained person 
to find only limited incentive to seek personal 
improvement, since there is far less personal 
deprivation than prevails in most neighboring 
countries. Although international disaster has 
been skirted, domestic stability has been main- 
tained. This is the reverse side of the coin of 
unlimited practice of utopia~oriented democ- 
racy. 

Uruguay has “two tyrants,” says one writer: 
“Their names are Cattle and Sheep.’”’* Their 
power has been demonstrated; yet at the same 
time they are (to change the metaphor) the 
country’s Achilles’ heel. The growth of capital- 
intensive agriculture has been unnecessary 
since the climate is mild enough to permit 
animals to pasture freely and without cover, 
and since most land 1s so marginal as to require 
irrigation and fertilization for effective cultiva- 
tion. Absolute agricultural production figures, 
with few exceptions, grow progressively 
smaller. Rural depopulation has progressed 
because of urban advantages; radicals and 
fidelistas to the contrary, most Uruguayans 
would consider land reform as a goal irrelevant 
to the country’s needs. It is evident that José 
Batlle’s reforms, which skimmed the cream 
from agricultural exports, and directed it 
toward social equalization rather than toward 
industrialization, had a stunting effect on the 
future growth of the economy.*” 


2.4 million in 1960, while other, partial, censuses 
place it at about 2.25 million. A recent Visión 
estimate, reported without attributed source, 
shows Montevideo as having 1,363,000 population 
(February 9, 1962). 

Comprehensive studies for the government 
petroleum company, ANCAP, have failed to dis- 
cover exploitable oil, Fortnightly Review, October 
24, 1959. Studies concerning iron and other ores 
have been similarly unencouraging, Hl Debate, 
February 22, 1960. 

25 In the period 1954-1960 the country suffered 
deficits on current foreign trade accounts in all 
seven years. The total deficit was $385,218,000 
or approximately three times the value of exports 
in 1960. Banco Comercial, Información económica 
del Uruguay (Montevideo, April 1961), #18, p. 1. 

2% Fitzgibbon, op. cit., p. 71. 

27 W. W. Rostow suggests a general thesis con- 
cerning economic development in his The Stages 
of Economic Growth (London, Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1960). It may be suggested, some- 


Obviously the fault is shared with “politi- 
cians” by “bureaucrats.” It is true that in any 
“western” society this latter group competes 
for available resources, but Uruguay’s bureauc- 
racy may be regarded as unique, at least in 
degree. By law and custom its members are 
virtually immune from removal. Party pacts 
assure its continued growth. It is more effective 
at creating problems than at solving them. Its 
inertia frustrates the few who seek its reform. 
Its incapacity to plan and execute government 
policy is evident, its inefficiency the butt of 
innumerable jokes. Yet it is the heart of the 
middle sector, and therefore highly functional 
both as a means of sharing the available na- 
tional wealth and as a support for the present 
political system. Relocation of this enormous 
staff would be impossible; no private alterna- 
tives exist.?8 

The basis for resolving many of the limiting 
conditions which have been described would be 
2 potentially vigorous private sector. After all, 
small population and territory, and even a 
pronounced lack of mineral resources, have not 
determined genteel poverty for some small 
European States. These either have benefited 
by being natural or artificial entrepots (which 
could be possible on a small scale for Uruguay), 
or by the possession of industries producing 
high-value articles for international trade. In 
either case, large capital investment would be 
needed. In Uruguay, all salary and wage 
earners find habits of individual savings and 
investment frustrated by the very heavy taxes 
which they pay to the retirement and welfare 
funds, and by the equally heavy indirect taxes 
which support the bureaucracy.?? Moreover, 


what facetiously, that in terms of Rostow’s 
stages, Uruguay chose to pass from the second 
stage (transition, or precondition for takeoff) 
directly to the fifth, one of the alternative forms 
of which is the stage of high mass consumption. 

28 The problem is discussed in detail in Taylor, 
op. cit., pp. 99-105. 

29 Social security and retirement contributions 
apply to all earned income. They are graded up- 
ward so that higher incomes pay at a higher rate. 
Rates also have increased as benefits have become 
more generous. A law of October 6, 1919 (1919 
Registro, vol. II, 298-302), established a four 
percent deduction from all wages of certain 
employees. Law 11,496, September 27, 1950 (1950 
Registro, 1000), raised this to 7% for salaries up 
to 800 pesos monthly and 9% for salaries over 
900 pesos monthly. In law 12,380, February 12, 
1957 (1957 Registro, 253-262), the range became 
8% on salaries to 150 pesos monthly, to 13% on 
salaries over 1,200 pesos monthly. In all cases 
employers at least match the employee contribu- 
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virtually all lines of insurance which would 
enable the insurer to develop large cash re- 
serves out of premium payments are monopo- 
lized by the State Insurance Bank. Capital 
formations therefore are controlled by the 
State’s entities. The retirement funds must 
invest 80 per cent of their reserves in govern- 
ment securities, under the law; a part of the 
balance must be maintained in cash, and much 
of the remainder must be invested in social 
benefits, such as housing, for the beneficiaries 
of the fund. Therefore there is no real capital 
market. The great majority of transactions in 
the Montevideo securities market is in govern- 
ment securities bought by the retirement funds. 
The cash holdings of private banks are modest, 
and the laws concerning reserves and loans are 
very conservative. Many businesses normally 
avoid paying interest rates which are usurious 
under the law (usury is defined as starting at 12 
per cent annual interest) only by engaging in an 
alternative illegality, witholding from the re- 
tirement funds the sums which they have de- 
ducted from the wages of their employees as 
compulsory contributions, in order to use them 
as short-term capital funds.*° 

The IMF has urged that the economy could 
be revived by a combination of astringent 
measures: austerity regarding the bureaucracy, 
subsidies and social guarantees, so as to permit 
balancing the government budget; a thorough- 
going overhaul of the taxation system, to in- 
clude taxes on earned personal income; elimina- 
tion of currency and quota controls so that 
foreign trade could benefit by a single exchange 
rate set by the open market; encouragement of 
economic activities which would contribute to 
exportation and thus to the country’s trade 
balances; and stabilization of the peso." The 
Fund implied it would give assistance if these 
steps were taken. But in the long run, the real 
issue is not economic but political; can the 
interest groups be brought to heel? 

A second important factor relates to the 
relative success of interest group activity and 
to the extreme difficulties encountered in the 
legislative process. If lawless and irregular 
phenomena have been rather rare in Uruguayan 


tions, and in the lower brackets must do better. 
Additionally, all contribute to funds for subsidies 
to lower-income employees. 

3 Not surprisingly, granted the climate of 
Uruguayan thought about rewards and punish- 
ments, this practice is condoned in periodic 
amnesties which absolve the employer if he pays 
within a specified period. Taylor, op. cit., pp. 146- 
148. In the meantime, only 7% interest is charged. 

3 Fortnightly Review, March 14, 1959; Sep- 
tember 26, 1959. Hispanic American Report, 
September, 1959. 


politics until recently, it has been principally 
because of this factor. Not all interest groups 
endure, of course; but enough represent endur- 
ing economic and social interests to have made 
deep impressions on formal governmental in- 
stitutions. No systematic research has been 
undertaken yet on the degree to which they 
have colonized legislative committees, the 
Executive Council, or the parties, although 
interviews suggest their great effectiveness.” 
Study of successful legislative initiatives serves 
to relate many bills to declared interest group 
positions. Further, it is clear that interest 
groups have been very successful in influencing 
administrators in their execution of the laws, or 
in obtaining their non-execution, when vital 
interests were considered at stake. 

Although the Executive Council is em- 
powered by the constitution to introduce bills 
in the legislature, it has no monopoly of this 
privilege, nor even preferential treatment in 
many instances. José Batlle’s plan for an 
Executive Council was designed deliberately 
to curtail its efficiency; he saw the presidency 
in the light of its past contributions to dictator- 
ship or caudillismo. If the results of his reforms 
prior to his 1913 proposal of a colegiado realized 
his expectations—and it seems that in large 
part they did—then the council plan was an 
anachronism at birth. Its revival in 1951 was 
in large part the result of a pact between ele- 
ments of the Colorado and Blanco parties to 
sidetrack Luis Batlle and to bolster Luis 
Herrera; it foisted uncertainty and dispersion 
of power on a political system which could 
afford little more of either. A decade of experi- 
ence does not suggest that the Executive 
Council, which was mildly disastrous when first 
employed in 1918-1983, is better in its reincar- 
nation. 

Demands from both anomic and organized 
groups are introduced in increasing measure 
directly into legislative hoppers, without first 
having passed through any preliminary aggre- 
gative processes. The normal procedure is to 
clarify and implement these bills in caucuses of 
the parliamentary party delegations before 
submitting them to legislative committees. 
Executive Council inability to perform its 
responsibilities regarding legislative initiatives 
is only part of the government’s functional 
problem in this regard. The necessity for party 
involvement stems from several causes. The 
first is the use of PR, which has been carried 
virtually to the extreme. Necessity demands 
some amalgamation of groups pretending to 
some common party label, once the legislative 
sessions commence, but party effectiveness at 
aggregating interests is dependent on frequent 


2 Taylor, op. cit., pp. 57-58. 
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intra-party negotiations. A second cause is 
administrative incompetence. Operating bu- 
reaus seldom are permitted, nor do they have the 
qualified personnel, to prepare either statements 
of genuine national needs, or legislative pro- 
posals which meet these needs. Even occasional 
well conceived plans seldom receive detailed 
implementation. Interest spokesmen therefore 
are permitted (if, indeed, not required) to do 
this job. A third cause is that legislators them- 
selves have no staff, and little experience in 
drafting bills, and therefore originate little 
legislation. 

A third set of factors relates to the popular 
tendency to regard the country as a prolifer- 
ated family. Denial of demands is not neces- 
sarily regarded by the disappointed groups as a 
decision in the national interest, but rather as 
caprice or discrimination. As such it is not ac- 
cepted as definitive, and no decision is ever 
viewed as final. If negotiation among the 
parties cannot change it immediately, then the 
next election may facilitate later accommoda- 
tion. “Hard” decisions are notable for their 
absence from the record. 

The result of economic factors, fused with 
political and social forces, therefore has been to 
render the normal ‘‘outputs” of government— 
rule-making, definition and adjudication—sub- 
ject entirely to aggregative activities by the 
parties rather than by the government. This 
is not to say that party dominance does not 
appear in other countries, but rather that few 
countries have witnessed such an extension of 
this condition as has Uruguay. The country’s 
system of “inputs” is such as to make party 
effectiveness mandatory. The fact of executive 
incapacity has exposed the legislature to un- 
usual pressures, which it is not able to tran- 
scend. 


y 


Cynicism and leisure were the elements 
which conditioned the development of conser- 
vative politics during the colonial and early 
republican periods in Latin America. The 
elaborate structure for the defense of estab- 
lished interests held back forces for change, and 
provided much of the fuel for the fiery Zapatas 
and Fidel Castros. Against this tradition, José 
Batlle’s mild but nevertheless fundamentally 
effective social revolution was one of the great 
developments of the area’s history. A master 
among the politicians developed in this politics- 
ridden area, he employed the art of the transac- 
tion, already so well developed, for his own 
purposes. He has been criticized for leading 
toward a nationalist and socialist State, and 
ultimately perhaps toward a total readjustment 
of the country’s economic and social system. It 
has been suggested here that these steps may 


have made the society now too rigid, with the 
middle sectors committed to the preservation 
of a largely government-controlled, rather than 
a privately controlled economy; and that the 
functioning of the system now is dominated by 
pressure groups. It may follow that these 
groups are not potential friends of the reformist 
Alliance for Progress, if that organization 
advocates development of the private sector 
beyond what Uruguay is prepared to accept— 
especially if this should imply the loss of gov- 
ernment jobs. 

Comparative study of national societies has 
shown that standards vary so widely as to 
make it possible to speak advisedly of ‘“‘cor- 
ruption” as a highly relative matter. It is the 
essential ‘‘grease’’ for the governmental ma- 
chine in Mexico; it has been ‘democratized” 
there to the extent that it pieces out inadequate 
government salaries, enables bureaucrats to 
support the existing government, and makes 
possible the existence of the sophisticated 
power structure called the Partido Revolu- 
cionario Institucional—which really is the 
government in functional terms. Perón’s 
Argentina and Cuba of the 1940s and 1950s, 
on the other hand, were characterized by mas- 
sive payoffs to a political elite, so that both 
power and wealth grew more concentrated as 
the respective systems flourished. Whether or 
not these political systems have been ‘‘demo- 
cratic,” they have proved that what is corrup- 


tion by conventional Anglo-American stand- , 


ards may serve necessary and useful purposes. 
What has occurred in Uruguay has been 
quite a different type of generalized ‘‘corrup- 
tion”. The State undertakes to pay something 
to everybody, although it may be only a little. 
It maintains a bureaucracy intended to be 
inefficient, while producing a maximum number 
of sub-sinecure jobs. It refuses to enact a law 
which means what it says, since there is the 
attendant implicit promise to review and revise 
it if it ever becomes inconvenient. It establishes 
an electoral and vote-counting system which 
permits the widest possible suffrage but which 
rigs the results so that the majority often does 
not rule. The great advantage, from the view- 
point of democratic development, is the degree 
of popular commitment to the system as it has 
developed. The growth of impersonal loyalties, 
so important in democratic practice, and so 
lacking generally in Latin American societies, 
can be matched in few other countries. Corrup- 
tion therefore may be an evil by some criteria, 
a benefit by others. It is doubtful if reforms, 
spurred by the Alliance for Progress, which 
might endanger these aspects of the Uruguayan 
system, could be there regarded as beneficial. 
Economic problems and frustrations today 
are forcing changes, The government is aban- 
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doning some of its previously sacrosanct sub- 
sidies. General price inflation has pinched 
Uruguayans at all levels. Morale has begun to 
deteriorate, and the effect on elections remains 
to be determined.® Today, ordinary corruption 
is beginning to appear; innumerable instances 
can be cited.*4 Possibly the most serious effect 
of all has been the passage of power into the 
hands of people who indicate by their actions 
that they regard as inconsequential the essen- 
tial freedoms which the country has symbolized 
throughout the world. For the present all the 
ordinary nongovernmental functions which 
contribute to democratic practice continue. But 
the degree to which the boundary lines between 
institutional and noninstitutional groups or 
organs have broken down, under the pressures 
of intense ambition and some austere living, is 
revealed by the functioning of the system.® 
The 1962 general elections in some respects 
indicate the impact of the events of the past 
few years is still ambiguous. 

The urban-rural split in living levels and 
styles in the past facilitated the creation of a 
firm, comparatively stable, and objective urban 
middle sector, with a commitment to legal and 
political regularity and some indifference to 
land reform per se. The temptation to regard 
this as an example deserving of emulation, since 
it clearly implies disregarding the interior as a 
source of political leadership, is strong. Under 
José Batlle it served as a political vehicle, and 
his successors in Colorado leadership continued 


33 The elections of November, 1962, produced a 
paper-thin Blanco plurality for a joint UBD- 
Herrerista slate. In effect, the 1963-1967 govern- 
ment will merely continue the tight-rope-walking 
act of the past four years. 

34 A damning (but at least partially verifiable) 
indictment of the pensions system is contained in 
“El Problema de las Cajas de Jubilaciones,” 
published in the official journal of the Communist 
party of Uruguay, Estudios Politicos-Econémicos- 
Filosoficos-Culturales (August-November, 1956), 
pp. 70-73. The article is by the party’s specialist 
on the Pensions Funds, Héctor Cerruti. A second 
article by him appears in the issue for September, 
1959 at pp. 17-19, “La Defensa de las Cajas de 
Jubilaciones y de sus Afiliados.” 

In another instance a private businessman 
offered evidence of having been approached by a 
highly placed official for collusion in fraud in 
connection with the importation of machinery. 
The amount involved would have been about 
$140,000 to be split between the two. 

% The concern for the implications of Benito 
Nardone’s rise to prominence is stated by Carlos 
Rama in “La crisis política uruguaya,” Combate 
#5 (Marzo-Ahril. 1959), pp. 3-6. 


its use until 1958. Its only fundamental ration- 
ale rested on a static interior; estancieros were 
generally wiling to accept this concept them- 
selves. But the syndrome cannot continue to 
be relevant if migration to the cities, and a 
change of mind on the part of the city profes- 
sionals and middle classes, place power in 
Blanco hands. Either estancteros must become 
responsible so that they can play the more im- 
portant roles now to be assigned them, or 
Colorados must pay attention to rural needs. 

The problem of the study of comparative 
politics is clarified only in part by the formula- 
tion of sophisticated conceptualizations. In the 
present stage of the political art, in which de- 
mands for prescriptions for action will not wait 
for precise definition and prediction, plans may 
be only slightly above the curbstone level. 
Uruguay is sufficiently atypical of its area to 
limit the guidelines that can be deduced from 
studying it. Its diminutiveness and homo- 
geneity have perhaps been of short-run benefit 
and medium-run detriment. It falls among the 
most ‘“‘westernized” of the world’s political 
systems, and thus has more in common with the 
politically advanced European States than 
with the Central American or Andean. There- 
for, some of its solutions to socio-economic 
problems may not be appropriate to other 
countries. Certainly the commitment of the 
country to socialism would make support of it 
by some ethnocentric United States policy- 
makers difficult. 

One must conclude with the question, must 
freedoms and political functions be enjoyed for 
their own sakes in their own unique milieu? In 
part, Uruguayan experience suggests that they 
must. In the degree that this experience is 
unique in Latin America, the warning to inter- 
national planners is evident. The ‘‘progress”’ 
which will result from the Alliance must meet 
Latin American criteria, principally, if it is to 
mect our own, for only then will these countries 
find in association with the United States the 
kind of political change which will appear 
worthwhile. 


3 It is clear that the productive capacity of the 
rural areas is limited sharply in the absence of 
intense capitalization of agricultural activities. 
Nevertheless, data show that neither ranchers nor 
farmers take maximum advantage of the cur- 
rently available possibilities through more active 
attention to breeding, cultivation, ete. SOFRE- 
RAIL, op. cit., pp. 310-316, suggests that produc- 
tive capacity could be increased 30% over figures 
for 1950-57; it also suggests that 1970 would be 
the year in which productivity would flatten out 
if available opportunities were used. 
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The long-term Afrikaner drive for power has 
been strongly influenced by the demographic 
structure of the South African electorate. 
Within the framework of the primary political 
system, secondary structures make deviations 
from the demographic patterns extremely 
difficult. The purpose of this paper is to trace 
the relations between the population cleavage 
and the composition of basic social institutions, 
and their bearing on the distribution of political 
power; and to raise the question of the viabil- 
ity of the resulting system. 

Let us start with demography. Power in 
South Africa resides in the two White linguistic 
groups—the Afrikaans-speaking descendants of 
mainly Dutch settlers—and the English-speak- 
ing descendants of mainly British settlers—and 
parliamentary party affiliations have come to 
be determined almost entirely by linguistic and 
cultural ties; that is, by the structure of the so- 
ciety. The demographic composition of the elec- 
torate! (Table I)—three voters speak Afrikaans 


1 In 1936, for every 100 English-speaking per- 
sons over the age of 20 there were 115.5 speaking 
Afrikaans. In the age group 7 to 20 there were 
180.2 Afrikaans-speaking persons for every 100 
English-speaking. The figures are even more sig- 
nificant for the group under 7 years of age. For 
every 100 found in the English language group 
215 were found in the Afrikaans group. In these 
figures we can account for the growth of the 
Nationalist party’s vote. See C. G. W. Schuman, 
Die Ekonomiese Posisie van die Afrikaner (Na- 
sionale Pers) 1940. There are indications of a more 
recent decline in the birthrate of Afrikaners. A 
preliminary report of a survey made by a com- 
mission of inquiry undertaken by the Afrikaans 
Reformed Churches in Pretoria showed that in a 
sample of 1551 families the average number of 
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to every two who speak English—has tended to 
influence the direction that the political sys- 
tem has taken. Because Afrikaners were always 
a majority of the electorate there were, amongst 
their political leaders, some who saw that if 
those who spoke the Afrikaans language voted, 
not as workers, or farmers, or protectionists 
but as Afrikaners, then political power would 
be theirs. General Louis Botha, inverting von 
Clausewitz, had declared after the Boer War: 
“the battle which was won and lost in the fields 
of war must be fought again upon the political 
platform.’ The history of party politics in 
South Africa is little more than an account of 
the various attempts, and the ultimate success, 
of Afrikaner leaders to attain this objective. 

No attempt will be made here to give an 
account of that story. Rather in the pages that 
follow we shall try to show that—given the 
primary drive of electoral demography—Afri- 
kaner economic, religious, and educational 
structures have tended to bolster, reinforce and 
even add momentum, to the drive for Afrikaner 
political power. 

Afrikaners have always occupied a limited 
number of roles in the economy; and this has 
made comparatively easy the political leaders’ 
task of creating homogeneity within the lan- 
guage group. The roles themselves, however, 
have tended to neccessitate the holding of 
political power for their protection and ad- 
vancement. The English language group with 


children was 2.37. The families from which the 
parents came had 6.19 children per family, a de- 
crease of 62% in one generation. “Natal Mer- 
cury,’’? 1 December 1959. 

2 J. A. Coetzee, Politieke Groepering in die 
Wording van die Afrikanernasie (Johannesburg, 
1941), p. 323, citing Pretoria News, 5 July 1905. 


TABLE I. HOME LANGUAGE OF SOUTH AFRICAN WHITES, BY AGE GROUPS, 1936 


Afrikaans-speaking 


Age group 
No. % 
Under 7 years 195 , 266 65.4 
7 to 20 years 343 ,005 61.8 
21 years and older 585 , 499 50.6 
All Whites 1,120,770 55.9 
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English-speaking Afrikaans and English 
No. % No. % 
90,783 30.4 7,249 2.4 
187 ,948 33.9 13 ,907 2.5 
504 ,340 43.8 29,175 2.5 
783,071 39.1 50,411 2.5 
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its far greater diversity of economic roles could, 
in the ’thirties and ‘fifties, lose political power 
and still prosper. Presumably it might continue 
to prosper if that power was transferred to non- 
White groups. Not so for the Afrikaner. He 
had first to gain, and then to maintain, political 
power or be submerged as an economic group. 

The homogeneity in the economic structure is 
reproduced in religious and educational institu- 
tions. The socialisation and recruiting pro- 
cesses now ensure that the Afrikaans language 
group and the Nationalist party’s electorate 
. coincide. Afrikaner political leaders, because of 
their awareness of the political function of 
church and school, long ago set out to control 
them as necessary adjuncts in the struggle for 
power. The integration of these institutions 
within the framework of the Nationalist Party’s 
Weltanschauung provides the political structure 
with an extremely rigid cementation. 


I 


From the earliest beginnings of his separate 
identity the Afrikaner was a pastoralist or 
hunter—often a frontiersman—trading with 
the far away towns, or the pedlar who wandered 
up and down the Cape Colony and beyond. 
The Dutch-cum-Afrikaans word Boer—which 
means farmer—was interchangeable with Afri- 
kaner in the 19th century. From the third 
quarter of the 19th century, however, the needs 
of the recently begun mining industry en- 
couraged the improvement of commodity pro- 
duction and led to the greater concentration of 
agrarian units. This South African version of 
the enclosure movement led inevitably to dis- 
placement and the creation of a class of land- 
less Afrikaners. At the same time the system of 
inheritance in operation in the 19th century 
and derived from Roman-Dutch law led to an 
uneconomic subdivision of farms and a conse- 


S5. D. Neumark, Economic Influences on the 
South African Frontier 1692-1886 (Stanford Uni- 
versity Press, 1957), gives an excellent study of 
the frontier economy which dispels the idea that 
the frontiersman was a subsistence agriculturalist. 
Of the frontier I. D. MacCrone has written that 
‘St is not merely a place or a population, but a 
process. While it certainly retains its geographical 
and demographic overtones, its main significance 
lies in what it does to a people who are subject to 
its influence over a number of generations.” Jour- 
nal of Race Relations, Vol. 28, No. 3 (July- 
September 1961). For a full treatment of this 
proposition see his Race Attitudes in South Africa. 
Historical, Experimental and Psychological Studies 
(Witwatersrand University Press, 1957), pp. 328 
ff. 


quent addition of those forced to seek work 
away from the land. This “.. . irrational sub- 
division and the primitive, wasteful, and un- 
systematic farming as of old harmed both the 
land and its owners.... For many families 
such an inheritance became a sure road to 
pauperdom.’’* By far the greater majority of 
these people, who came to be known as poor 
Whites, were Afrikaans-speaking.’ From their 
ranks were drawn the recruits for the urban 
White working class. Until quite recently the 
vast majority of Afrikaners have been either 
farmers? or a dispossessed working class. In 
South Africa, as we shall attempt to show, the 
occupants of these areas of the economy depend 
on the control of political power. Given a 
laissez-faire social order, groups playing other 
roles in the economy would—either because of 
their skills or their eapital—be able to cope 
with the free play of market forces.” This is 
not the case for the majority of White agri- 
culturalists and workers. 

South Africa is poorly endowed as an agri- 
cultural country® and farmers have had a great 


1C. W. de Kiewiet, A History of South Africa, 
Social and Economic (Oxford University Press, 
1950), p. 191. 

5 R. W. Wilcocks, “The Poor White Problem in 
South Africa. Part II, Psychological Report,” 
Report of the Carnegie Commission (Stellenbosch, 
1932), p. 1. 

ë The 1936 census reported 87.5% of White 
farmers to be Afrikaans-speaking. U.G. 11-42, 
Sixth Census, 5th May, 1986, Vol. VII, Occupa- 
tions. Similarly the 1946 census showed 85.54%, 
or 143,022 out of 167,198 Whites employed in 
agriculture, to be Afrikaans-speaking. U.G. 41-54 
Population Census, 7th May, 1946, Vol. V. Occu- 
pations and Industries, p. 42 (male) and p. 54 
(female). 

7 These skills or capital have been acquired in 
a colour bar society. The proposition, however, is 
made on the basis of the society as given. 

8 “Agriculture in South Africa is poor and pre- 
carious. Much of it is beyond the reach of modern 
science and technical progress. The expenditure 
and effort required to overcome many of its handi- 
caps are too great to be profitable. Indeed South 
Africa is not an agricultural country. It has no 
natural advantages which by the help of science 
and organisation could win for its agricultural 
products a truly commanding position. in the 
markets of the world. Of its pastoral products 
wool alone was able to compete successfully in 
the open market. Without subsidy and under con- 
ditions of free competition much of the land could 
not be economically cultivated.” De Kiewet, 
op. cit., p. 259. — 
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deal at stake in controlling the state. The state 
has provided them with laws and law-enforcing 
agencies that have reduced to a minimum the 
mobility and bargaining power of the non- 
White labour they employ, and as a conse- 
quence, reduced the wages they would other- 
wise have had to pay. At the same time the 
state has constantly subsidised and protected 
South Africa’s White farmers. 


As early as 1908 [writes de Kiewet] the Transvaal 
Director of Agriculture declared that during the 
past twenty years more money had been spent 
per head on South Africa’s farming population 
than any other country in the world. Much of 
the resources which were transferred to the 
rural industry was a waste of capital and not in- 
vestment for the future. 


The same writer has also noted that between 
1910 and 1936 the State spent £112,000,000 
from revenue and loan funds for agriculture.® 
There has been no abatement in this subsidiza- 
tion. The amount provided for agricultural 
subsidies for 1960-61 was £17,090,000, and the 
estimated expenditure an-subsidies for the year 
ending March 381, 1962, is £15,818,500.19 In 
addition very large sums were provided by the 
Land and Agriculture Bank. In 1959 the Bank 
provided loans worth £31,533,244, whilst the 
amount for 1960 was £17,4638,896. All in all the 
Bank is owed £60,255,008 in long-term loans 
by individual farmers and £10,616,270 also in 
long-term loans by Co-operatives. In addition 
Co-operatives owe £68,955,774 in short term 
loans. The use to which the loans have been put 
is revealing. (See Table IT). 

Thus only 7.4 per cent in 1959 and 6 per cent 
in 1960 were employed in making fixed im- 
provements, purchasing stock and equipment 
and for running expenses, whereas 67.4 per 
cent in 1959 and 49.5 per cent in 1960 went 
into the redemption of bonds and the consolida- 
tion of debts. At the same time 25 per cent in 
1959 and 44.5 per cent in 1960 was set down 
for the purchase of land which would presum- 
ably soon provide additional sources for sub- 
sidy.¥ 


? Ibid., p. 260. 

0 U.G. 1 and 380—1961. Agricultural Economics 
and Marketing. Vote 46, p. 275. Estimates of the 
expenditure to be defrayed from revenue account 
during the year ending 31 March, 1962. 

1 The size of this assistance to the White agri- 
cultural community of no more than 400,000 
persons can be gauged by comparing it with the 
recommendations of the Tomlinson Commission 
which urged the spending of £104 million in the 
next ten years to provide for the economie de- 


TABLE II. PURPOSE OF LAND AND AGRICULTURE 
BANK LOANS* 


Purpose 1959 1960 

Purchase of land £ 7,954,222 £7,779,416 
25.2% 44.5% 

Redemption of Bonds £15,125,687 £ 5,478,746 
48% 31.4% 

Consolidation of debts £ 6,118,179 £ 3,165,203 
19.4% 18.1% 

Fixed improvements £ 577,420 £ $310,978 
1.9% 1.8% 

Stock and equipment £ 1,622,396 £ 709,052 
5.1% 4.1% 

Running expenses £ 185,396 £ 20,501 
0.4% 0.1% 

Total £31,588 , 244 £17 ,463 ,896 


* See G.P.S. 1029998, Annual Report of the Board of the Land 
and Agriculture Bank of South Africa 1960, Table II, p. 9, 
Table III, p. 10 and Statement of Liabilities and Assets, for loan 
figures in this table and in the text. 


The political rigidity of the agricultural 
community is not difficult to comprehend. Nor 
must we forget that every White agricultural 
community in Africa, so long as it held power, 
restricted representation to its own ethnic 
group. Where they have now extended repre- 
sentation, they acknowledge a decline in their 
power. English language communities in Natal, 
Southern Rhodesia and Kenya have shown 
closer ideological affinity with Afrikaner farm- 
ing communities than with urban members of 
their own language group. 


H 


The role of the White workers in South 
Africa was determined, at the crucial stage of 
industrial relations there by members of the 
English language group. The Afrikaans work- 
ing class was, at the turn of the century, both 
small and disorganised. The first major battles 
between employers and labour in South Africa 
were between the mainly English-speaking 
White mine workers and the mining companies, 


velopment of the reserves. Of this sum £55 mil- 
lion was to be interest-bearing and recoverable. 
The commission said that £9 million would be 
required for the first year of their programme. The 
Minister of Native Affairs did not accept the 
Commission’s recommendations and claimed that 
at most £36.6 million would be required over a 
twelve-year period, an average expenditure of £3 
million. The population of the reserves inthe 
1951 census was 3,633,000. 
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TABLE III. MEMBERS OF DUTCH CHURCHES AS 
PER CENT OF WHITE POPULATION, 1904-1936* 


Census Year 
Town Area 
1904 1921 1926 1936 
Johannesburg and 
Surrounding Areas 13.7 19.0 20.7 23.8 
Cape Town and 
Surrounding Areas 11.5 16.7 18.4 22.7 
Pretoria and 
Surrounding Areas 30.0 40.8 43.1 4? 5 
Durban and 
Surrounding Areas 0.4 3.8 5.3 8.5 
Port Elizabeth 4.0 17.7 22.2 30.0 
Kimberley 11.5 18.8 20.3 29.4 
East London 4.7 13.5 15.0 16.8 
Pietermaritzburg 1.8 7.8 9.6 15.5 
Bloemfontein — 44.0 45.9 56.9 
Municipal of Germiston 18.5 23.3 38.4 44.2 
Boksberg 18.0 32.4 34.6 40.4 
Benoni — 23.1 23.5 30.3 
Brakpan. ~ 39.1 35.2 45.5 
Springs 15.3 22.6 28.9 35.0 
Roodepoort 27.8 29.9 31.2 36.8 
Krugersdorp 32.0 39.2 55.3 51.9 
Total — 19.4 21.0 25.7 


* Source: S$. D. Pauw, Die Beroepsarbeid van die Afrikaner in 
dia stad. (Stellenbosch, 1946}, p. 127. 


The latter sought to increase their non-White 
labour force and their role was, therefore, 
progressive in the sense that they attempted 
to move towards an economic equality, albeit 
by means of depressing White workers’ living 
standards. Given the structure of the society, 
consequently, it was inevitable that White 
workers should want a share in political power 
in order to maintain their relatively higher 
standard of living. With political power White 
workers have established statutory rights to a 
vast range of skilled and unskilled occupations. 
Virtually every trade or craft is closed to 
Africans. Fewer and fewer remain open to 
Coloureds and Asians. 


12 The Mines and Works Act (No. 27 of 1956), 
originally passed in 1911, prohibits Africans from 
doing skilled work in the mines. The Native Build- 
ing Workers Act (No. 27 of 1951) prohibits African 
building workers from working in “White” areas. 
The Industrial Conciliation Act (No. 28 of 1956), 
as amended in 1959, reserves specified types of 
work for persons of a defined racial category. De- 
terminations reserving work for Whites have 
included: all skilled work in the clothing industry; 
the driving of motor transport vehicles in the 
Durban municipal cleansing undertaking, and 
fifteen categories of work in the Durban steel 
engineering and metallurgical industry; passenger 
lift attendants and workers in the domestic appli- 
ances industry. 


At the beginning of the 20th century Afri- 
kaners were almost entirely a rural people. By 
the third decade they were well on their way to 
becoming an urbanised one. This becomes ap- 
parent when we examine Tables III and IV. 

The vast majority of urban Afrikaners have 
been found in low income groups. Sheila Pat- 
terson contrasts the incomes of the English- and 
Afrikaans-speaking populations in Johannes- 
burg in 1952.15 Only 1.5 per cent of Johannes- 
burg’s Afrikaans-speaking population had an 
income of £1,000 or more as opposed to 10 per 
cent of the English language group. Only 10 
per cent of Afrikaners but 16 per cent of the 
English-speaking group earn between £600 and 
£1000. At the same time 51 per cent of Afri- 
kaners but only 40 per cent of the English- 
speaking population had incomes of less than 
£600 whilst 37 per cent of the Afrikaans group 
and 34 per cent of the English group were non- 
earners. Presumably a very large proportion of 
English-speaking non-earners were dependents 
who did not need to add to the family income. 
Afrikaans-speaking non-earners were more 
likely to need to supplement the family incomes 
but were insufficiently skilled to obtain employ- 
ment in industry and commerce and unwilling 
to compete with Africans as low paid and un- 
skilled: labourers. Latterly the indignity and 
insecurity of competition have been removed as 
a result of Job Reservation. 

A similar pattern was revealed in Durban 
(Natal) in 1951 where the English language 
group had a mean income of £571.75 and a per 
capita income of £298.93 as compared with the 
Afrikaans group that had a mean income of 
£410.78 and a per capita income of £185.04. 
In addition, increased mechanization has meant 
that the majority of urbanised Afrikaners are 
semi-skilled or unskilled workers who have 
acquired their ability to perform production 
line tasks in a fraction of the time required to 
produce a journeyman. Until very recently the 


p =" 


In addition, although the Apprenticeship Act 
(No. 37 of 1944) does not exclude Africans from 
apprenticeships, established practice in all trades 
prevents their being registered under the Act. The 
Industrial Conciliation Act and the Native Labour 
(Settlement of Disputes) Act (No. 48 of 1953) 
place obstacles in the way of African Trade Un- 
ions and specifically exclude them from the States 
collective bargaining arrangements. 

3 The Last Trek (London, Routledge and Kegan 
Paul, 1957), p. 163. 

“u L. Kuper, H. Watts and R. Davies, Durban. 
A Study of Racial Ecology (London, Jonathan 
Cape, 1958), Table XXII, p. 89. 
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TABLE IV. BIRTHPLACE OF PERSONS RESIDING IN PRETORIA, 1936* 


Percentage of each age group 


Birth Place 0-4 ~ 5-14 


yrs yrs 
Pretoria 77.6% 44.8% 
Other Towns 5.5 5.1 
Transvaal Rural Areas 14.8 44.3 
O.F.8. Rural Areas 0.7 1.3 
Cape Rural Areas 0.1 2.9 
Natal Rural Areas 0.9 0.8 
Outside 0.4 0.8 
No, of Persons in Sample 904 1,422 


* Source: Same as for Table III, at p. 129. 


vast majority of skilled occupations, as would 
be expected from the income distributions, 
were filled by persons from the English lan- 
guage group. This is strikingly illustrated from 
the 1946 census figures, in a breakdown by 
language group of persons employed in trans- 
port and communications (Table V}. 


TABLE V. TRANSPORT EMPLOYEES, 
BY LANGUAGE GROUPS, 1946* 


English Home Afrikaans 


Language Home Language 
Rail 25,795 54,552 
Road 5,253 9,607 
Air 1,132 175 


* Source: U.G. 41-54. Population Census, 7th 
May, 1946. Vol. V, Occupations and Industries of 
the European, Asiatic, Coloured and Native Popula- 
tion, p. 78. t 


Afrikaans-speaking persons form the over- 
whelming majority of employees in rail and 
road transport where the majority of tasks 
performed are either unskilled or semi-skilled. 
Of the 16,109 Whites employed as labourers by 
the Railways 14,837 were Afrikaans-speaking. 
But whilst two-thirds of the White workers 
employed by the Railways were Afrikaans- 
speaking, 33 out of 44 heads of departments 
were at that time English-speaking.'® Similarly 
in the industrial professions (see Table VI) the 
vast majority were drawn from the English lan- 
guage group. 


15 See the same source as for Table V, at pp. 
48, 50. 


19-34 35-39 60+ 


Total 
yrs. yrs. yrs. 
19.0% 7.2% 2.5% 34.8% 
6.1 5.1 3.8 5.4 
59.2 56.0 44.6 45.2 
6.8 10.3 16.8 5.1 
7.7 19.2 29.8 7.9 
0.4 1.4 0.4 0.8 
0.8 0.8 Zak 0.8 
1,497 787 238 4,848 


= The Afrikaans workers, largely unskilled or 
semi-skilled, surrounded as they are by a non- 
White population with a depressed standard of 
living, have been, and are, in an even more 
vulnerable position than their English-speak- 
ing predecessors. For them economic security 
can only be obtained if they are able to par- 
TABLE VI. INDUSTRIAL PROFESSIONS, 
BY LANGUAGE GROUPS, 1946* 


English Afrikaans 
Profession Home Home 
Language Language 
Electrical Engineering 1,277 156 
Mechanical Engineering 990 93 
Mining Engineering 630 34 
Structural Engineering 35 5 
Civil Engineering 1,701 189 
Industrial Chemists 1,097 272 


* Source: Same as for Table V, at p, 52. 


ticipate in political decision making. Whilst 
more and more Afrikaners have entered the 
professions, and the imbalance between the two 
White groups has been redressed to some 
extent, the pattern of political behaviour of 
the various nationalist Afrikaner parties was 
established during the period when the Afri- 
kaners’ economic roles were restricted to those 
of urban workers or farmers. This pattern has 
now gathered a momentum of its own and is 
difficult for the new class to defy because the 
majority of Afrikaners are still workers who 
depend on the state to maintain their rela- 
tively advantageous standard of living. The 
Afrikaner professional classes show little evi- 
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dence of wishing to defy the pattern for al- 
though they no longer require the state’s 
protection, the political office, which in many 
cases they hold, is dependent on the mainten- 
ance of the Afrikaner working class. 

Another area now occupied almost exclu- 
sively by members of the Afrikaans language 
group comprises the lower grades of the civil 
service. As long ago as 1936 some 59 per cent of 
Whites employed in public administration 
were drawn from the Afrikaans language 
group.!® Initially this Afrikanerisation of the 
civil service was largely determined by con- 
siderations of patronage but with time the 
question of power has become paramount. The 
pattern that has emerged suggests that it is the 
policy of the Afrikaner party to take control 
of all the key positions of state. But whatever 
the reasons that have led to the domination of 
the civil service by members of the Afrikaans 
language group, what is important for our 
argument is the fact that the Nationalist Party 
has thereby created a large body of men and 
women with a vested interest in an Afrikaner 
party remaining in power. To share power with 
an English-speaking party would be to share 


patronage, particularly in the upper and middle . 


grades of the administration. To allow a non- 
White political victory would be to end the 
statutory recognition of the colour bar and 
lead to the dismantling of the enormous 
bureaucracy dependent on it. 

In the last two decades a considerable effort 
has been made to gain an Africaner foothold in 
the commercial, industrial and mining activ- 
ities of the country. In 1989 an Ekonomiese 
YVolkskengres brought together many promi- 
nent members of the Afrikaner community. 
These included Drs. Verwoerd, Donges, Van 
Rhijn and Diederichs who were to enter the 
cabinet when the Nationalist Party came to 
power in 1948. Various Afrikaner organisations 
were employed—to quote a leading Afrikaner 
financier, M. 8. Louw—to ensure that Afri- 
kaners kept their savings “in the Afrikaner 
stream.’’!7 Members of the Afrikaans-speaking 
group were induced to insure only with Afri- 
kaner-owned insurance companies, to build 
their homes with the aid of Afrikaner-owned 
building societies, and to bank with Afrikaner- 
owned banks. Dr.’ Diederichs, who was to be- 
come the Nationalist Minister of Economic 
Development, told the 1989 Ekonomiese Volks- 
kongres: “As regards the relationship between 


16 U.G. 11-42, Sizth Census... 1986, op. cil., 
p. 13. 

17 Liberation, September 1957, H. Lawson, pp. 
11-28. 
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business and sentiment, it has been our stand- 
point that business could not be based purely 
on sentiment, but that an Afrikaner business 
could in no way exist without sentiment.”18 
In short, the entrepreneurs’ economic activities 
coincided with the need for Afrikaner political 
unity. 


These activities have contributed to remark- i 


able economic progress by the Afrikaner group 
and the rate of their development has been far 
in excess of the economy as a whole. Thus the 
turnover of business undertakings owned by 
Afrikaners increased from 5 per cent to 11 per 
cent of the national total in the ten year pe- 
riod 19839-1949. In that decade the number of 
Afrikaner industrial undertakings rose from 
2,428 to 9,585 whilst the turnover of these 
undertakings increased from £6 million to £44 
million. Similarly the turnover of commercial 
undertakings increased from £38 million to 
£204 million. By 1949 Afrikaner entrepreneurs 
were estimated to be in control of 6 per cent 
of the country’s industry and 25 to 30 per cent 
of its commerce. In this same period 1939-49, 
the number of Afrikaner directors and manu- 
facturers increased almost threefold, and busi- 
ness managers and traders slightly more than 
twofold. Nevertheless Afrikaner economic en- 
deavours do not yet begin to compare with those 
of the English language group. In 1939 Afri- 
kaners formed 3 per cent of the directors, 8 
per cent of the business managers and 4 per 
cent of the traders among the White urban 
population. Despite rapid strides these pro- 
portions had only increased by 1949 to 5, 15, 
and 10 per cent of the respective categories.1® 
In February 1959 Hermanus Martins, the Na- 
tionalist member for Wakkerstroom, told the 
House of Assembly that “The Afrikaner as far 
as mining is concerned, owns only one per cent 
of capital; in the industrial field only twelve per 
cent; and in the commercial field only twenty 
five per cent.” He claimed that Afrikaner 
capital only controlled £18 million of the £218 
million invested in the wholesale trade.2° On 
the other hand Dr. M. S. Louw is quoted as 
having estimated the Afrikaners’ share of com- 
mercial enterprises at an even lower figure. “It 
is a fact”? he is reported to have said, “that 
sixty per cent of South Africa’s White popula- 
tion controls only from fifteen to twenty-five 


18 Natal Mercury, April 1959. 

1° D. P. Goosen, ed., Triomf van Nasionalisme. 
Die Sakewereld-’n halfeeu opkoms en groei, Jo- 
hannesburg, 1953, pp. 715-718; 8. Pauw, op. cit., 
pp. 235-236. 

20 House of Assembly Debates, February 5, 1959, 
Col. 458. 
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per cent at the outside of a certain sector of the 
economy.” Of this 15 to 25 per cent share of 
commerce at least 80 per cent is located in the 
rural areas and this, as has been pointed out, 
means that “the Afrikaners’ participation in 
commerce consists of a large number of small 
enterprises, not several big ones,.’”4 

Afrikaners have, as Dr. Simons has pointed 
out in a seminal essay, “shown an acute aware- 
ness of their relatively weak position in the 
economy and look to the state to provide op- 
portunities that are not readily available under 
a system of free competition.’ So economic 
structure fosters the political structure. 

Whilst the state and Afrikaner private enter- 
prise have been major employers—Dr. Louw 
has said of the Ekonomiese Volkskongres that 
it had asits “‘realaim ... to strengthen already 
existing businesses and to found and build up 
new Afrikaner undertakings which would give 
employment to Afrikaner boys and girls’ ™— 
they could not provide positions for the entire 
language group. Hundreds of thousands of 
Afrikaner workers were forced to find employ- 
ment in a commercial, industrial, financial and 
mining environment that has always been 
dominated by non-Afrikaners. Since the Afri- 
kaans-speaking workers are comparative new- 
comers to an industrial society they had to be 
provided with new economic and political 
institutions. The potential of the Afrikaans 
working class has long intrigued political 
leaders. During the first election campaign of 
the new South African state in 1910 Louis 
Botha had already formed a rival workers’ 
association to the English-speaking Labour 
party.” It was only in the 1930s, however, that 
a systematic attempt was made to bring the 
Afrikaans-speaking working class within the 
framework of Afrikaner institutions. At the 


2 Forum, July 1961, Stanley Uys, p. 12. 

2 H, J. Simons, “Social Structures and Power in 
South Africa.” Unpublished paper presented to 
the Africa Seminar, University of Cape Town. 
8 pages (1960), p. 7. 

23 Sheila Patterson, ap. cit., p. 168 (my em- 
phasis). 

24 Progressive Monthly, Vol. 3, No. 5 (October 
1909) noted: “The recently formed “Labour” 
organisation entitled “‘Arbeid Adelt?” held a 
meeting at the Lombardy Hotel on 14th Septem- 
ber .... The society is supposed to be a labour 
organisation formed for the benefit of the un- 
skilled workers, but it is regarded in many quar- 
ters as a political move, designed for the purpose 
of alienating the Dutch speaking workers from 
the Labour Party, which has plainly intimated 


first Ekonomiese Volkskongres in 1939, it was 
reported that of the 118 trade union organiza- 
tions 100 had non-Afrikaner secretaries though 
their membership might often be as much as 80 
per cent Afrikaner.” And of those trade union 
leaders who were Afrikaans-speaking, it appears 
that few were nastonalgesind (nationally ori- 
ented). A systematic and well organized at- 
tempt was made to undermine the trade union 
movement for fear that the Afrikaans workers 
might be drawn away from the Nationalist 
Party. It has been said of that Party’s electoral 
victory in 1948 that the White (Afrikaner) 
workers “brought the Nationalist Party to the 
position it occupies today and [they] will keep 
it in that position in future,’”6 

Despite this claim, however, the Nationalist 
Party continued to feel uneasy about the posi- 
tion of the Afrikaner workers in the trade 
union movement, The chairman of the Redings- 
daad Bond declared in his report in 1952: 


The Afrikaner worker is today forced to subject 
himself to the existing trade unions so that ap- 
proximately half of the Afrikaner nation is today 
ensnared in the powerful machinery of the trade 
unions ...an enormous task awaits to rescue the 
Afrikaner nation from the claws of this unna- 
tional power.?? 


Similarly Dr. Donges, now leader of the Na- 
tionalist Party in the Cape Province, stated: 
“The foreign influences must be removed 
from our trade unions...and they [the 
unions} must take their place four square on a 
national basis,” and it was “the task of the 
Redingsdaad Bond to keep the Afrikaner 
worker in the midst of foreign elements in his 
Church, language and volks environment,’’8 
From this latter statement to the exhortation 
to Afrikaners “‘to fight Communism, and help 
our own factory workers in their fight against 


that it will not support the Het Volk, as it did at 
the last election.” 

The Round Table, Vol. 6 (1915-16), p. 356, 
notes of the Nationalist Party fighting its first 
election that it “promulgated a domestic pro- 
gramme designed to attract labour support... .” 

25 Sheila Patterson, op. cit., p. 154. 

2 Ray Alexander and H. J. Simons, Job Reser- 
vation and the Trade Unions (Cape Town, 1959), 
p. 8, quoting Cabinet Minister B. J. Vorster, 
House of Assembly Debates, February 6, 1956, Col. 
1047. 

27 Sheila Patterson, op. cit., p. 168. 

28 Gwendolen Carter, Politics of Inequality, p. 
259, quoting Dr. T. E. Donges, “Die Toekomsrol 
van die R.D.B. in ons Ekonomiese Lewe,” 4 pp. 
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it”2? is no very long jump. The Suppression of 
Communism Act, one of the first major legisla- 
tive actions taken by the Nationalist Govern- 
ment on their coming to office, was directed, to 
begin with, as much at the leadership of White 
non-Nationalist (many of whom were Afri- 
kaans-speaking) non-Communist, trade union- 
ists as at non-White and allegedly Com- 
munist-influenced organizations. It was not 
specifically aimed at Communists. The func- 
tion of the Act was to remove non-Nationalists 
from the leadership of the predominantly 
Afrikaans-speaking working class. B. J. Schoe- 
man, who was to become Minister of Labour 
in the Nationalist Government, had long 
threatened that the trade union movement 
would be shorn of its powers and what “powers 
the union will have left will be in the hands of 
the volk, for all foreigners, kaffirboeties, Com- 
munists and parasites will be removed.” 

A striking example of the use of the Suppres- 
sion of Communism Act is the case of E. 8. 
(Solly) Sachs who was, in 1952, removed 
from his position as secretary of the Garment 
Workers Union. He had been expelled from the 
Communist Party in 1932, and had in addi- 
tion a Supreme Court judgment that he was 
not a Communist. Nevertheless he was 
deemed to be a Communist by the Minister of 
Justice and compelled to withdraw from the 
activities of the union. It would seem that the 
major reason for his incurring the Nationalist 
Party’s wrath was the influence he exercised 
over Afrikaner workers.* 


29 Ibid., p. 247, quoting Die Johannesburge 
Skakelkomite Sekretariale Verslag, November 
1951-—October 1952, 24 pp. 

30 E. S. Sachs, Rebels Daughters (London, Mce- 
Gibbon and Key, 1957), p. 146. 

31 Sachs notes, zbid., pp. 138-9, that in 1938 at 
the time of the Voortrekker centenary celebra- 
tions his Union decided to form a “Kappie Kom- 
mando” of women, dressed in the traditional 
Afrikaner costumes, who were to take part in 
celebrations. Sachs received the following letter 
from a D. B. H, Grobbelaar: “TI enclose herewith 
a specimen copy of a pamphlet published by me, 
in which I point out the mockery of our national 
traditions your participation in the Centenary 
Celebrations will mean. The same applies to 
Johanna Cornelius and your other Communistic 
accomplices. The Afrikaner nation is busy uniting 
—to mobilise its forces against you and your 
sort. The thousands of Afrikaner daughters whom 
you have in your clutches will settle with you and, 
with them, the whole Boer nation, who are find- 
ing themselves in the Voortrekker year. Our 
people do not want anything to do with Commun- 


At the present time most Afrikaans-speaking 
workers find themselves in Unions that are led 
by nattonalgesindes; and Afrikaner political 
power has brought this about. At the same time 
the organization of Afrikaner workers in what 
are to all intents and purposes Afrikaner unions 
is a considerable aid to the maintenance of 
political power.” 


ism and the Jews—the high priests thereof—least 
of all. The day when we Afrikaners begin to settle 
with you Jews, you will find out that Germany is 
a Jewish paradise compared with what South 
Africa will be! The garment workers will very 
soon be able to handle their Jewish bosses and do 
not need your so-called ‘help’. We Afrikaners 
acknowledge no ‘classes’ as you and your satel- 
lites are trying to introduce—therefore, we do not 
want the garment workers as a ‘class’ to partici- 
pate in the celebrations, but all together with us 
as Boers—the factory girl with the professor’s 
wife. You and Johanna Cornelius, who all day 
organise and address kaffirs—will you dare to 
bring them also along to the celebrations? They 
are your fellow workers and ‘Comrades’.”’ 

Sachs invited Grobbelaar to share the platform 
at a meeting of the Union and move a motion of 
no-confidence in his leadership. This Grobbelaar 
did, and Sachs claims that at a meeting of over 
2000 persons his opponent could get only thir- 
teen votes. 

% The influence of the English-speaking labour 
movement should not be over-estimated. E. S. 
Sachs writing in Forward, 15 July 1938, noted that 
“The masses of Afrikaner people, in spite of their 
ever-increasing poverty, were neither attracted to 
the Labour Movement nor did they seek entry. 
They looked upon Trade Unions and the Labour 
Party as foreign organisations, and the workers’ 
organisations looked upon the Afrikaner people 
with an air of disdain.... Gradually masses of 
Afrikaner workers entered the mines, railways 
and factories. But the Labour Movement, al- 
though it did modify its policy somewhat towards 
the Afrikaner workers, and opened the doors of 
the Trade Unions to them has so far failed almost 
entirely to try to appreciate fully the develop- 
ment, tradition, sentiments and aspirations of the 
masses of Afrikaners.... The non-Afrikaners 
failed to realise that the vast masses of Afrikaners 
may enjoy full rights abstractly, but in concrete 
practice they feel as an oppressed nation ... as 
a people which suffered cultural, economic and 
politica] oppression. People of a ruling race, in- 
cluding even class conscious workers, usually fail 
to understand the feelings of a conquered nation, 
of an oppressed people. Let us admit frankly that 
the Labour Movement in South Africa has failed 
to give a lead on the national question, failed to 
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The structure of the Afrikaans Calvinist 
Reformed Churches also contributes consider- 
ably to the homogeneity of the Afrikaner group 
and helps to reinforce the political structure. 
Most Afrikaners belong to one of three Re- 
formed Churches,” the largest of which is the 
Gefedereerde Nederduitse Gereformeerde Kerk 
(N.G.K.), comprising five autonomous synods, 
i.e., one in each of the provinces and South 
West Africa. The other two Afrikaner Churches 
are the Nederduits Hervormde Kerk (N.H.K.) 
and the Gereformeerde Kerk van Afrika. These 
divisions are now historically rather than theo- 
logically determined, for they all subscribe to 
the same confessional standards, viz. the Belgic 
confession, the Heidelberg catechism and the 
Canons of Dordrecht. They do not represent 
the same theological diversification that is to 
be found in the English language Churches in 
South Africa. 

It is a commonplace of South African politics 
that ministers of the various Afrikaner 
Churches associate themselves with the 
Nationalist Party. The English language press 
is constantly reporting, with some chagrin, 
that a Nationalist candidate has been nomi- 
nated or seconded by clergymen, or that 
clergymen have prayed for the success of 
Nationalist causes, or offered thanks for their 
victories. As leader of the United Party, 
General Hertzog had complained in 1938 of the 
fact that he could ‘‘... no longer be oblivious 
to the fact that there are unfortunately pre- 
dikants—persons who are paid by their con- 
gregations to cultivate the finest and deepest 
feelings of love and esteem towards one 
another—who are entangling themselves in 


orientate itself to the masses of Afrikaner people 
especially those who live on the land.” 

33 Union Statistics for Fifty Years, A. 26, 1951 
Census, 1,402,703 persons were members of the 
Afrikaans Calvinist Churches; 1,502,791 Whites 
cited Afrikaans as their home language. 

3 Rand Daily Mail, 11 September 1959, re- 
ported that the Nationalist candidate for Vereen- 
inging, P. J. du Pisonie, had been either nom- 
inated or seconded by ministers of the Gere- 
formeerde Kerk, the Nederduitse Gereformeerde 
Kerk and the Hervormde Kerk. Natal Mercury, 
24 September 1960, reported that an Afrikaans 
clergyman had opened a republican referendum 
meeting with a prayer. Sunday Times, 18 Octo- 
ber 1959, reported that a prayer of thanks was 
offered by Reverend §. J. T. Boshoff of Linden 
outside the polling booth when the election result 
for North West Rand was announced. 


party politics.” On the other hand there is no 
record of his having dissociated himself from 
the political activities of the Afrikaans min- 
istry during the period that he was leader of 
the Nationalist Party. The relationship be- 
tween the Churches and the Party is clearly 
understood by the politicians. In the midst of 
a controversy in which a small group of Afri- 
kaans clergymen criticized the Nationalist 
Goyernment’s apartheid policy, Die Trans- 
vaaler, official organ of the Party in the 
Transvaal, commented on the heated debate 
then taking place and the interest that non- 
Afrikaners were showing in the exchanges. In a 
leading article it referred to a “resurgence of 
hope and expectations in the ranks of the 
enemies of the Afrikaner people” who saw in 
the “schism and division in the Church” the 
conditions which could rob the Afrikaner of his 
strength. 

“In such circumstances,” Die T'ransvaaler 
noted, “it is fitting that every Afrikaner should 
reflect about the situation. This applies to the 
ordinary members of the Church as well as the 
Ministry. 

“If a struggle should eventuate it can have 
but one result. It is the Afrikaans Church 
which will lose and with the Church the 
Afrikaans people will also lose.’’% 

To underline the significance of these argu- 
ments, the Prime Minister, Dr. Verwoerd, took 
the unusual step in a Western society of enter- 
ing what was primarily a theological debate. 
In a New Year broadcast to the country Dr. 
Verwoerd declared: 


I do not intend to discuss recent announcements 
on colour policy by individual churchmen. It is, 
however, necessary to correct the wholly wrong 
impression, created by antagonists of the policy 
of separate development that certain Afrikaans 
Churches have thereby declared their standpoint. 


The Churches have in fact not yet spoken. 


Through their synods, at which the members as 
well as the whole clergy will be represented, the 
voices of the Churches have still to be heard.3? 


A number of factors might account for the 
political position adopted by the Afrikaner 
Churches. Their acceptance of the doctrine of 
predestination and the attendant concept of an 
elect chosen by God for a special destiny has 
often been considered a significant determinant. 
Whilst the elitist political theory of Calvinism 
may well be a source of support for the Afri- 


% Sheila Patterson, op. cit., p. 197. 
% Die Transvaaler, 29 December 1960. 
37 Natal Daily News, 3 January 1961. 
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kaner group it is not sufficient as an explanation 
of their political rigidity. Calvinist doctrines 
have not always given rise to Geneva-type 
political systems. An examination of the struc- 
ture of Church government may help us to 
understand better the role of the Afrikaans 
Churches in the South African political struc- 
ture. 

Church government in the Afrikaans Re- 
formed Churches is popularly based and evol- 
ves from the grassroots. The original settlers 
cast themselves as members of an elite, albeit 
an open elite. Christians of whatever ethnic 
origins were accepted into their ranks. The 
expanding frontier and the importation of 
slaves gave rise to a series of barriers that 
finally made Christianity “a jealously guarded 
group privilege. By virtue of his religion he [the 
Afrikaner frontiersman] justified his right to 
dominate the heathen by whom he was sur- 
rounded.’’38 The 19th century evangelic en- 
thusiasm that marked English language 
Churches by-passed their Afrikaner counter- 
parts. When Afrikaners did enter upon mis- 
sionary work, late in the 19th century, they 
had already established the credo of no equality 
in “Church and State.” Although the N.G.K. 
has non-White members they are confined to 
mission congregations and unlike White com- 
municants they do not participate, even to a 
limited extent, in Church government. The 
popular basis, therefore, for the White congre- 
gations is of considerable importance. 

Each congregation has its own elected coun- 
cil of deacons and elders and these councils 
are responsible for calling their ministers. 
Congregations are gathered together in rings 
for local management and the rings in turn 
combine to form the synod. Laymen join the 
clergy on both the synod and the ring. A moder- 
ator whose office is elective presides over the 
synod. Since congregations call their ministers 
a selective process operates to ensure that 
political and social, as well as religious, noncon- 
formity does not appear. Almost all ministers 
in the Afrikaans Churches are South African 
born and trained. The Afrikaner clergy mirror 
positions taken up in other sectors of society; 
but this is to say no more than that the leader 


38 MacCrone, op. cit., p. 127. He reports, ibid.’ 
p. 129, a conversation between Dr. Vander Kemp’ 
the famous missionary, and some Khoi Khoin 
people (Hottentots). A Koi Khoin called Courage 
asked Vander Kemp if it were not true that God 
had created them as well as the Christians, and 
the beasts of the field; “for you know (said he) that 
the Dutch farmers teach us that He never cre- 
ated us, nor taketh any notice of us!” 


of a group is more closely bound to the group’s 
image of itself than any of his followers. The 
leader, more than anyone else, may not deviate 
from the norm. Unlike their counterparts in 
some of the English Churches, Afrikaner 
clergymen find that social or political noncon- 
formity can lead to their rejection by their con- 
gregations and their withdrawal from the min- 
istry. So the Church structure reinforces the 
Afrikaner political system. 


39 The Johannesburg Star, 27 April 1960, re- 
ports that the Reverend Nell, a N.G.K. minister 
to the Paardekraal Monument (Krugersdorp) 
community, told his congregants, shortly after 
the Sharpville and Langa shootings and the mass 
arrests that followed, ‘‘that bullets and imprison- 
ment could not solve the Native problem.” A 
Church council meeting was held shortly after 
this, newspapers reporting that members of his 
congregation had taken exception to his sermon. 
Almost immediately afterwards Mr. Nell resigned 
for ‘personal’ reasons. 

The Johannesburg Sunday Times, 30th April 
1961, reported that the Reverend A. J. Don had 
resigned from his congregation and left South 
Africa for Holland because of his inability to ex- 
press his opposition to the Government’s apar- 
theid policy. 

The Natal Mercury, 8 August 1961, reported 
that the Reverend Redlinghuis of the N.H.K. 
resigned from the ministry because, “As a servant 
of God I am compelled to preach the Gospel in 
all its consequences. I can no longer do that in 
my Church.” 

The Johannesburg Star, 16 March1961, reported 
that the Synod of the Nederduitse Hervormde 
Kerk bitterly attacked two of its members who 
published essays in Vertragde Aksie (Delayed Ac- 
tion), a critical symposium on the theological 
justifications of government policy. Members of 
the Synod called for their dismissal. The Synod 
rejected the request by the dissidents for a com- 
mission of enquiry to investigate the scriptural 
validity of the prohibition of non-White member- 
ship of the Church. The Synod declared their 
support for Government policy, asking only that 
it be expedited. The dissidents, the Synod as- 
serted, had started an “agitation” at a critical 
time for the Church and the Nation when both 
had their backs to the wall and both were fighting 
for self-preservation. The deviants were re- 
quested to submit to Church law and constitu- 
tion and were given seven days to “think it over.” 
If they still disagreed they would be asked to re- 
sign. A new clause was inserted into the Church 
constitution which prohibits ministers from pub- 
licly criticising Church policy. 

The Johannesburg Star, 7 January 1961, had 
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The school teacher’s status in the Afrikaner 
' community is traditionally second only to that 
of the minister of religion. For this reason his 
selection is based on much the same criteria, 
_and the dominee and the meester have always 
worked together in close cooperation. Leo 
Marquard has suggested that the system of 
school committees allows Afrikaner ministers 
of religion to play an important part in the 
appointment of teachers and that these ap- 
pointments are generally made “on religious 
and denominational grounds.’ It has been 
reported that an Orange Free State school in- 
spector declared at a secret conference of the 
Afrikaner Broederbond” that . 


The Afrikaans teachers will show the Afrikaner- 
dom what a power they possess in their Teachers’ 
Associations to build up the country’s youth for 
the future republic. I know of no more potent 
instrument. They handle the children for five or 
more hours each day for five days in each week, 
while this contact continues unbroken in hostels 
and boarding schools for long periods. A nation 
is born by having its youth impregnated at school 
in the traditions, customs, ways and ultimate 
destiny of its people.* 


This has ensured that almost all children within 
the Afrikaans language group have been edu- 
cated by those in sympathy with the Nation- 
alist Party and intent on transmitting their 
own values. Educational ordinances in the 
Transvaal and the Orange Free State have now 
accounted for those who sought to send their 


earlier reported that a meeting of 700 people in 
the Brits Town Hall addressed by ministers of 
the N.G.K. and the N.H.K. unanimously passed 
a resolution deploring the publication of Ver- 
tragde Aksie and assured “the writers (of Ver- 
tragde Aksie) that as long as they retain the views 
they have expressed they will not be welcome to 
Brits.” 

40 The Peoples and Policies of South Africa 
(Oxford University Press, 1960), p. 184. 

4t The Broederbond appears to be a co-ordinat- 
ing body, linking the activities of the national- 
gesindes in political, economic and cultural or- 
ganisations. See Carter, op. cit., pp. 250-256. 
General Hertzog in his famous attack on the 
Broederbond declared that one-third of its mem- 
bers were school teachers. “There are few towns 
or villages in the country where the Broederbond 
has not already established cells of five to six 
members, with at least two teachers belonging to 
each and whose duty it is to spread Broederbond 
propaganda.” Cape Argus, 7 November 1938. 


children to English-medium schools. Since 1951, 
in those provinces the law has insisted that 
children receive their education in their home 
language. The ideology that has guided the 
education of Afrikaans-speaking children is the 
widely accepted and authoritatively spon- 
sored Christian National Education, where 
“Christian” is defined as “the creeds of the 
three Dutch Reformed Churches,” and 
“National” as “love for everything that is our 
own with special reference to our country, our 
language, our history and our culture.” The 
task of the history teacher, according to 
C.N.E., is to show that God “willed separate 
nations and peoples, and has given to each 
separate nation and people its special calling 
and task and talent.” This conscious social- 
ization process has been so thorough that it is 
unlikely that the new generation of Afrikaners 
will question the role that the Nationalist 
Party has created for itself. As Dr. Albert 
Hertzog has declared: “Mother tongue educa- 
tion is the foundation of Nationalism. So long 
as there is mother tongue education, so long 
will there be Nationalism.’ 

Those who find their way to the universities 
will find similarly structured institutions. Most 
academics at Afrikaans-speaking universities 
are South African born and whilst some have 
studied abroad the majority of these have at- 
tended continental institutions. Many were 
students af German universities in the 1920s 
and 1930s and were not unaffected by the 
National Socialist doctrines that they came in 
contact with.47 One of the four Afrikaans- 
speaking universities, Potchefstroom Univer- 
sity for Christian Higher Education, restricts 


42 The Black Sash, Education for Isolation. Vol. 
4, No. 5 (September 1960), p. 9, J. Malherbe, 
“Separation in Schools.” 

43 This is determined by Education Depart- 
ment officials. Parents sending their children to 
private (paying) schools may choose the lan- 
guage of instruction. 

44 Christeltke-Nasionale Onderwys Belied Fed- 
erasie van Afrikaanse Kultuur . Vereninginge 
(1949), Article I. 

45 Ibid., Article VI. 

46 Natal Daily News, 19 September 1959. 

47 Scholars searching for the roots of African 
and Asian nationalism have noted that many 
colonial nationalist leaders were influenced by 
Socialist ideas that were current during their stay 
at British, and to a lesser extent, American uni- 
versities in the period between the two world 
wars. A similar study of Afrikaner nationalist 
leaders could profitably examine the influence 
upon them of German romanticism. 
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its choice of academic staff to Protestants, 
whilst the University of the Orange Free 
State has latterly contemplated similar restric- 
tions. For the most part teachers and research 
workers in the humanities and the social studies 
at the Afrikaans universities have sympathized 
with the aspirations of the Nationalist Party 
and have provided the Party with much of its 
ideology. 

The relationship between educational and 
political structures is most readily seen in 
Afrikaner student organizations. These were 
involved from their very beginnings in cam- 
paigns conducted to gain recognition for the 
Afrikaans language and an Afrikaanse Stu- 
dentebond was established in 1916 having as its 
aims: 


“(a) The scientific development of its mem- 
bers in accordance with the traditional 
character of the Afrikaans people; 

“(b) The maintenance and furtherance of 
the Hollands-Afrikaans language, liter- 
ature, art and history,’ 


However, in 1924 when a National Union of 
South African Students was established, all the 
Afrikaans-speaking universities affiliated to 
the new body. These were Grey University 
College (University of the Orange Free State), 
Potchefstroom University College (Potchefs- 
troom University for Christian Higher Educa- 
tion), Pretoria University, and Stellenbosch 
University. These affiliations continued until 
1983 when the students of Grey University 
College decided to break away from N.U.S.A.S. 
In giving reasons for this decision the President 
of the Students’ Representative Council re- 
referred to an “imperialistic spirit” in 
N.U.8.A.8. and to the fact that 


a great deal of its membership consists of English 
members whose main object is to couple South 
Africa closer to Great Britain as ‘home’ and for 
whom South Africa must be maintained as a sub- 
division of the British Empire. This spirit differs 
from year to year according to the strength of 
the section mentioned in the control of the 
organisation. From the nature of N.U.S.A.S. 
organisation as an administrative body, there is 
nothing to prevent them gaining the upper hand, 
Therefore we say that N.U.S.A.S. is un-Afri- 
kaans.*9 


At the same time Grey University College 


48 N. Rubin, History of the Relations between 
N.U.S.A.S., the Afrikaanse Studentebond and the 
Afrikaans University Centres, p. 2. 

49 Ibid., p. 3. 


accused N.U.S.A.S. of Negrophilism, giving as 
an example of this 


the negative Native policy which was followed at 
the recent sitting of N.U.S.A.8. Council. The 
admission to N.U.S.A.S. of Native students of 
Fort Hare was simply shelved by saying that the 
time was not yet ripe for this (a negative proposi- 
tion which rests on a positive, hidden basis), and 
that it was not practical or constitutional at the 
moment. Thus by tactical means N.U.S.A.S. 
avoids giving any lead through policy in order to 
achieve its ideal and its attitude to the Native 
question. As soon as the admission of Native stu- 
dents becomes practical and constitutional, some- 
thing which N.U.8.A.8. in the nature of things 
can easily bring about, as the Witwatersrand 
students suggested—what then? .. . 750 


This particular argument is revealing for it 
highlights the differences between Afrikaner 
nationalist attitudes and those held by the 
English language group. The accusation of 
Negrophilism was hardly justified for it as has 
been pointed out, the decision to refuse admis- 
sion to Fort Hare was taken on specious and 
discriminatory grounds and was determined by 
the desire on the part of English speaking 
students to maintain contact with the Afri- 
kaans universities. Nevertheless there is a con- 
siderable difference between the pragmatic 
English-speaking groups and their doctrinaire 
Afrikaner counterparts. Whilst the former 
sought to bar African students on technical and 
practical grounds, the latter rejected altogether 
the principle of giving non-White students ad- 
mission to their association. This distinction is 
of considerable importance and illustrates the 
structural rigidity of the Afrikaner group. 

The students of Pretoria and Potchefstroom 
followed Grey College and disaffiliated from 
N.U.8.A.8. in August and September 1933.5! 
In October 1933 the Afrikaanse Nationale 
Studentebond was formed. Significantly this 
coincided with the refusal of Dr. Malan to 
participate in the coalition government of 
Generals Hertzog and Smuts. The coincidence 
goes even further. On the day that the Afri- 
kaanse Nationale Studentebond was formed, 
Dr. Malan addressed the convening conference 
on “Nationalism as an outlook on life.’’ In 
fact Afrikaner student organisations appear to 
have exactly mirrored positions adopted in the 
political system by the Nasionalegesindes. Dur- 
ing World War JI when Afrikaner political 
organizations formulated exclusive and chau- 


50 [bid., pp. 5, 7. 
5 Tbid., p. 3. 
5 bid., p. 10. 
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vinistic programs the Afrikaanse Nasionale 
Studentebond followed suit. At this time 
(1940-1943) the political leadership of the 
Nastonalegesindes was the object of a contest 
between the Hereenigde Nasionale Volks Party 
(Nationalist Party), the Ossewa Brandwag (a 
para-military mass fascist-like organization) 
and the New Order (a National Socialist but 
elitist “study circle”).® The latter two organ- 
izations stated explicitly that an Axis victory 
would pave the way to their coming to power. 
The A.N.S.B. unwisely associated itself with 
the Ossewa Brandwag and appointed J. F. 
van Rensberg, Commandant General of the 
O. B., as their own leader. An Allied victory, 
together with the astute outflanking tactics of 
the Nationalist Party, spelt the end of the 
Ossewa Brandwag’s aspirations and the dis- 
solution of the A.N.S.B. The formation of a 
new body, the Afrikaanse Studente Bond, coin- 
cided with the final crushing defeat of the 


Ossewa Brandwag by the Nationalist Party ` 


and the absorption of its members. The A.S.B. 


56 For an excellent study of this period see 
Michael Roberts and A. E. G. Trollip, The 
South African Opposition 1989-1946: an essay on 
contemporary history (London, 1947, Longmans, 
Green and Co.) 


has since 1948 closely followed the Nationalist 
government’s policy and declined requests for 
co-operation from the English-speaking Na- 
tional Union of South African Students. 


V 


We have traced how the economie, religious 
and educational institutions of the Afri- 
kaner people add a rigidity to the South African 
political system that inhibits political conces- 
sions to the English language White group, let 
alone the various non-White groups. Yet any 
and every political system, if it is to survive, 
has to solve the problems of widening its politi- 
cal frontiers to groups that clamour for inclu- 
sion within its boundaries. This is the familiar 
concept of legitimation. The dilemma of the 
South African political system is that whilst 
it is in dire need of reforming itself it is struc- 
turally incapable of doing so. The consequence 
of such structural rigidity must be the growth 
of revolutionary movements. The fact that the 
Afrikaner government of South Africa has re- 
constructed both the police force and the 
armed services because of the possibility 
of internal uprisings, means that they have con- 
sciously chosen periodic upheavals in prefer- 
ence to the widening of the boundaries of legiti- 
mation. It remains to be seen how long such a 
political system can survive. 
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ON THE CONCEPT OF “WE ARE ALL AFRICANS” 


Aut À. MAZRUI 
Nuffield College, Oxford* 


Bernard Lewis once grappled with the ques- 
tion “What is a Turk?” and finally put for- 
ward, virtually as part of the definition, the 
“sentiment of Turkish identity’’—simply think- 
ing of oneself as a Turk. Now the course of 
world history is being much affeeted by people 
who on occasion speak of themselves collec- 
tively as “Africans.” How important to the 
definition of an African in politics is the quality 
of thinking of oneself as an African? 

In many respects, Melville Herskovits has 
maintained, Africa is a geographical fiction. “It 
is thought of as a separate entity and regarded 
as a unit to the degree that the map is invested 
with an authority imposed on it by the map 
makers.”? The argument here is presumably 
that climatically the range in Africa is from 
arid deserts to tropical forests; ethnically, from 
the Khoisan to the Semites; linguistically from 
Amharic to Kidigo. What have all these in 
common apart from the tyranny of the map 
maker? 

J 


One possible answer is that they have a nega- 
tive common element: they are alike one to 
another to the extent that they are collectively 
different from anything in the outside world. It 
is perhaps this question-begging assumption 
which makes President Nkrumah of Ghana in- 
sist that ‘Africa is not, and can never be an ex- 
tension of Europe.’ That argument was used 
against the notion that Algeria was part of 
France, and it continues to be used against Por- 
tuguese “integration” of Angola and Mozam- 
bique. In a televised New York debate with 
Jacques Soustelle when the future of “French” 


* On leave from his post as Lecturer in Political 
Science, Makerere University College of East 
Africa, Kampala, which he will take up in June, 
1963. 

1 The Emergence of Modern Turkey (Oxford 
University Press, 1961). See especially his Intro- 
duction: The Sources of Turkish Civilization, pp. 
1-17. 

2 Melville J. Herskovits, ‘Does ‘Africa’ Exist?” 


‘Symposium On Africa (hereafter referred to as 


Symposium), Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass., 
1960, p. 15. 

3 Speech to the 15th Session of the United Na- 
tions General Assembly, 23 September 1960. 
Publication of the Permanent Mission of Ghana 
to the United Nations, p. 9. 


-Lewis’ Turkey—was it Asia overflowing into 
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Algeria was still in question, Ghana’s Ambassa~ | 
dor Alex Quaison-Sackey employed the argu- į 
ment not merely as a variant formulation of the 
thesis that “Algeria had to be independent of | 
France” but as a piece of evidence in support [ 
of that thesis.* l 

Did Quaison-Sackey and his President mean f 
that no nation could—on account of some logi- § 
cal difficulty—overflow across l 
boundaries? Was it to be inferred that since, } 
say, the United Arab Republic was at the time f 
an instance of “Africa” (represented by Egypt) | 
overflowing into “Asiatic” Syria, Nkrumah’s į 
argument was an implicit prediction of the f 
breakup of that union? And what of Bernard 


Europe or Europe spilling over into the Orient? 

It seems more likely that Nkrumah’s use of 
“ean never” (in his “Africa ...can never be 
an extension of Europe”) is not one of inca- 
pacity but of moral rejection. Europe “can 
never” legitimately extend into Africa, however 
practical the extension might be empirically. 

And yet the element of strict incapacity is 
not entirely absent from the Ghanaians’ exposi- 
tion of the thesis. It continued to be presented 
almost like a logical impossibility—the reason- 
ing being something to the effect that if Algeria 
was part of Africa, and Africa was a separate 
continent from Europe, then Algeria could not 
be part of a part of Europe at the same time. 
The argument sounded persuasive, and con- 
tinues to sound persuasive in regard to Portu- 
gal’s “projections” into Africa. But, by itself as 
an argument, it sounds persuasive only if one 
accepts what Herskovits describes as “the pre- 
conceptions that arise from according conti- 
nental designations a degree of reality they do 
not possess.’’5 

Herskovits himself refers to the description 
of Africa by the Geographer Royal of France in 
1656 as a “peninsula so large that it comprises a 
third part, and this the most southerly, of our 
continent.’’§ And a case can certainly be made 
for the thesis that North Africa was in a sense 
an extension of Southern Europe for a long 
time—and if the connection with Europe was 
to an extent broken with the advent of Islam, it 





4 See NBC Script of “The Nation’s Future,” 
December 3, 1960, N.B.C. Television Debates. 

6 Symposium, op. cit., p. 16. 

§ Ibid. 


continental { 
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| was only to turn North Africa into a western 
extension of the Arabian peninsula and the 
i Fertile Crescent rather than a northern contin- 
uation of the area south of the Sahara. 

And yet Nkrumah insists that not even ‘an 
accident of history” can “‘ever succeed in turn- 
{ing an inch of African soil into an extension of 
any other continent.” To him it was self-evi- 
dent—and “‘colonialism and imperialism cannot 
change this basic geographical fact.’’? 

The reasoning implicit in this assertion 
seems to accord greater importance to “‘geo- 
graphical facts” than to “accidents of history.” 
Yet the choice of terms could surely be inter- 
changed. To the Frenchman who opposed 
Nkrumah’s thesis, the argument could just as 
well have been framed in the reverse semantic 
order that no accident of geography could 
change the basic historical fact that Algeria 
had had a longer connection with Europe than 
with, say, the Congo or Tanganyika. Geo- 
graphical facts are as much “accidents” as his- 
torical accidents are “facts.” In the politics of 
Africanism, which aspects of which are really 
important? 

The very term ‘‘Africanism” seems to imply 
that geography matters more, since “Africa” is 
a geographic designation. Nkrumah’s stand 
can therefore be taken as further evidence for 
Max Beloff’s argument in another context that 
‘it is easier to understand the contiguities of 
geography than the continuities of history.’’§ 

And yet in regard to Africa the argument 
cannot rest there. History can be apprehended 
and felt without being “understood.” Indeed, 
what makes geography important in politics is 
very often the history behind it. The whole 
span of historical development may not be 
relevant. The effect of a period of history is not 
always to be measured by the number of years 
it covers. Africa is certainly one instance where 
a few decades of history led to greater changes 
than the several centuries that preceded them. 
One of the changes that these decades have 
brought about is perhaps a new consclousness 
of “geographical contiguities’ and a new re- 
sponse to them. And so, while acknowledging 
wide differences in culture, language and ideas 
between various parts of Africa, Nkrumah 
could still insist that “the essential fact remains 
that we are all Africans, and have a common 
interest in the independence of Africa.’’? That 


7 Speech to 15th Session of U.N. General As- 
sembly, op. cit., p. 9. 

8 The Prospects for Atlantic Union,’ The 
Times (London), February 2, 1962. 

° Preface, 7 Speak of Freedom (London: Heine- 
mann, 1961), p. xiii. 


they are “all Africans” may be no more than a 
recognition of a geographical fact: that they 
have “a common interest in the independence 
of Africa” is a “continuity” of history. 

But is there an implied “therefore” between 
the two parts of Nkrumah’s statement? At first 
glance it may seem plausible to suppose that if 
there is some kind of causal relationship be- 
tween being Africans and being interested in 
African independence, the latter must follow 
from the former. This is true, but only partly. 
The other side of the argument is, paradoxic- 
ally, that they are ‘‘all Africans” because of the 
common interest in independence; that until a 
craving for independence was born they were 
not “Africans” but Ibo, Kikuyu, Balunda, 
Egyptian, Somali and Zulu. In other words, if 
Nkrumah’s “We are all Africans” is an asser- 
tion of a self-conscious collectivity, then the 
collectivity is as much an effect as a cause of 
the self-consciousness, 

Taking the argument a stage further, the 
craving for independence presupposes, of 
course, an absence of independence, °7.¢., in this 
instance, the advent of the colonisation of 
Africa. Are we then to conclude that it was colo- 
nisation which made it possible for Nkrumah to 
say “We are all Africans”? And if so, what has 
happened to Nkrumah’s repeated argument 
that the process of colonisation had included 
“the policy of divide and rule?” 

The two arguments are not impossible to 
reconcile. Certainly Julius Nyerere seemed to 
subscribe to both. In his furious letter to The 
Times (London) just before he resigned, he 
accused the paper’s news-reportage of trying to 
drive a wedge between “the Government and 
the people of Tanganyika on the one hand and 
the people of Kenya on the other.” And, like a 
true nationalist, he wanted to “state quite 
categorically that the time for the policy of 
divide and rule has passed.” Yet Nyerere had 
been known to argue in a way which suggested 
that if the imperialists divided (as a policy) in 
order to rule, they also united (in effect) by the 
very act of ruling. At a symposium at Wellesley 
College almost two years earlier Nyerere had 
emphasised that “the sentiment of Africa,” the 
sense of fellowship between Africans, was 
“something which came from outside.” He 
said: “One need not go into the history of 
colonization of Africa, but that colonization 


10 A distinguished African philosopher argued 
at a meeting in Oxford recently that a state of 
independence was a state of nature~and one to 
be “gained” only because it had been lost, cer- 
tainly not as something new. 

1 The Times, January 19, 1962. 
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had one significant result. A sentiment was 
created on the African continent—a sentiment 
of oneness.’’ 

Carried to its logical conclusion this says 
that it took colonialism to inform Africans that 
they were Africans. I do not mean this merely 
in the sense that in colonial schools young 
Bakongo, Taita and Ewe suddenly learned that 
the rest of the world had a collective name for 
the inhabitants of the landmass of which their 
area, formed a part—though this was certainly 
one medium by which Africans were informed 
by colonialism that they were Africans. A more 
important medium was the reaction against 
colonialism leading, as it did, to a new aware- 
ness of the “geographical contiguities’’ men- 
tioned above, and the new responses that this 
called out. The result was felt even by the 
Arab North—so that a new type of Egyptian 
told his countrymen: 


. we cannot, in any way, stand aside, even if 
we wish to, from the sanguinary and dreadful 
struggle now raging in the heart of the continent 
between five million whites and two hundred mil- 
lion Africans. We cannot do so for one principal 
and clear reason: we ourselves are in Africa.® 


Perhaps for the first time in that country’s his- 
tory a ruler of Egypt was taking a stand to 
awaken his countrymen to an implication of 
the “geographical fact” that they too were ‘ʻi 
Africa.” Almost as emphatically as his Ghan- 
aian counterpart the Egyptian President was to 
commit himself to the policy of “We are all 
Africans.” 


But is the Egyptian an African in the same 
sense that Nkrumah is one? The answer must 
be a qualified “No.” To the extent that they 
are both within a continent that underwent 
some form of colonial rule in recent history, 
and to the extent that this gives them a certain 
sense of fellow feeling, the Egyptian and 
Nkrumah are both “Africans,” But while the 
Egyptian is an African only in the sense that 
Nehru is an Asian, Nkrumah is an African in a 
more significant meaning. To put it another 


2 “Africa’s Place in the World,” Symposium, 
op. cit., p. 149. For brief analysis of his argument 
see my article “Why Does an African Feel Afri- 
can?”, The Times (London), February 17, 1962, 
reproduced in Canada in The Globe and Mail, 
February 22, 1962. 

13 Gamal Abdul Nasser, The Philosophy of the 
Revolution (Economica English edition, Buffalo, 
1959), p. 74. A discussion of the limits of Nasser’s 
role in Africa occurs in my article in African 
Affairs (Journal of the Royal Institute of African 
Affairs, 1963) entitled “Africa and the Egyptian’s 
Four Circles.” 


way, Nasser is an Egyptian in a oe sens 
historically than Nkrumah is a Ghanaian, b uf 
he is an African in a shallower sense emotion- 
ally than Nkrumah is an African. The conti 
nental feeling built up by colonialism was more 
emphatic in ‘Africa south of the Sahara than 9 
ever was either north of the Sahara or in Asia. 
The particularly marked artificiality of the 
sub-Saharan “nations,” even when compared 
with those in Asia or North Africa, is certainly 
an important part of the explanation. The 
question then arises, from what is this impor- 
tance derived? 

One approach to the answer is to examine the 
individual side-effects of this sub-Saharan ar- 
tificiality. Among these were the collective 
labels that the colonial powers had to give to 
the multiplicity of tribes within each territory. 
The British administrator in India, for ex- 
ample, did not have to call Indians “Asians.” 
When he did not call them Hindoos or Mus- 
lims, Gujerati or Punjabi, he lumped them to- 
gether as “Indians.” Such sentiment of oneness 
as this created was therefore limited to the In- 
dian sub-continent instead of encompassing the 
entire Asian continent.4 There was, to be sure, 
a degree of fellow feeling with other Asians. 
But this led to very little talk in Asia about a 
“United States of Asia,” realistic or not. Nor 
was there the same degree of conviction behind 
any inchoate sense of belonging to the “same” 
race on a continental scale. As Lord Hailey ob- 
served, the spirit of Asianism had not “‘in- 
volved the emergence of a concept of pan- 
Asianism in the Hast.’ 

In sub-Saharan Africa, however, there was 
often no territorially exclusive term to desig- 
nate the indigenous inhabitants in a given ter- 


14 Indeed, that the Indians considered one an- 
other “fellow Indians” at all was, to a great ex- 
tent, an outcome of their shared colonial experi- 
ence too. But fellow Asians was much too sophis- 
ticated. As Iain Lang observed in a review in 
The Sunday Times (London, February 25, 1962) 
“If you were to tell a Punjabi peasant or a Malay 
fisherman that he was an Asian he would be most 
unlikely to know what you were talking about.” 
Roy Sherwood (Peace News, London, March 
1962) even moralises on the subject, saying: “A 
regrettable survival of colonialist thinking is the 
lumping together of all the non-white peoples of 
the Indian and Pacific Oceans under the compre- 
hensive term ‘Asians’.”” The phenomenon is dis- | 
cussed in Michael Edwardes’ Asia in the Balance | 
(A Penguin Special), 1962. No less significant, 
however, was the phenomenon of “Asian” jubi- 
lation over the 1905 Japanese victory over Russia. 

16 An African Survey, Revised 1966 (Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1957), p. 252. 
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ritory—at least, not when these were being dis- 
tinguished from the immigrant races. In India 
an exclusive club could have a sign “No In- 
dians admitted.” In Tanganyika or Kenya it 
would not have been racially specific to say 
“No Tanganyikans” or “No Kenyans” since 
these terms had little natural ethnic content.!® 
The term “African” seems to have gained cur- 
rency in some instances as a euphemism for the 
term “native.” When the Legislative Council 
came into the multi-racial territories of East 
Africa, the seats for the races were allocated in 
continentalistic terms—‘‘African” seats, ‘“‘Hu- 
ropean” seats and, after the Indian partition, 
“Asian” seats. 

Thus, to use Nyerere’s rhetoric, “Africans, 
all over the continent, without a word being 
spoken either from one individual to another or 
from one African country to another, looked at 
the European, looked at one another, and knew 
that in relation to the European they were 
one’)? In relation to another continent, this 
continent was one: this was the logic of the 
situation. 

Nevertheless, he was putting it too strongly 
when he talked of Africans “all over the con- 
tinent.” For where the “nations” were not en- 
tirely artificial it was possible for the colonial 
powers to think of and describe the natives as 
“Somalis” and “Sudanese” without resorting 
to the all-encompassing ‘‘Africans.”’ And to the 
extent that the narrower terms did not empha- 
sise affinity with the rest of the continent, the 
“spirit of Africanism’”’ of the Somalis or the 
Sudanese is not of the same depth as that of the 
‘“‘Tanganyikans.” Indeed, this applies even to 
those natural nations within artificial ones, like 
the Buganda of Uganda. The point to remem- 


16 Such clubs or hotels could, of course, carry 
either the double-negative sign of “No non- 
Europeans admitted” or the sign “Europeans 
only.” But a country like South Africa would 
present complications since Japanese, though geo- 
graphically ‘“non-Europeans,” were legally 
“white.” Official South African terminology pre- 
fers to call their black citizens ‘‘Bantu,’’? but 
Albert Luthuli, in his Nobel Prize lecture, as- 
serted his own preference for the term “African.” 
Kenva certainly needed also a proper name for 
the “blacks” more acceptable than “natives.” 
Nor was the stratification in Kenya simply be- 
tween “White” and “‘non-White.”’ For example, 
three scales of pay used to prevail—‘‘European,”’ 
“Asian” and ‘‘African’’—just as three types of 
lavatories, schools and the like were provided. 
| Even further sub-divisions were observed in some 
instances, but these are less relevant to this 
discussion. 

17 Symposium, op. cit., p. 149. 


ber is that where colonial boundaries approxi- 
mate very closely to ethnic ones, and where 
there is a degree of homogeneity within the 
boundaries to give the concept of “nation” 
some substance over and above the mere exis- 
tence of legal boundaries on the map, there is 
less of a pull toward identity with what Nyerere 
calls “Africans all over the continent.” As Lord 
Hailey put it in connection with some such 
homogeneous, if especially small, territories, 
‘“‘Africanism is seen there mainly in terms of 
the maintenance of the national identity of the 
indigenous community concerned.’’!8 

It nonetheless holds that if, as Herskovits 
claims, Africa is “a geographical fiction,” 
Tanganyika and Ghana are greater fictions. As 
an English settler in Africa wrote: 


The administration of some of these artificial 
divisions have made a practice of trying to foster 
a synthetic patriotism towards “Tanganyika” or 
the “Gold Coast’... These loyalties to a wholly 
artificial and unrealistic administrative boundary 
... tend to obscure and undermine the underly- 
ing sense of oneness across the continent which I 
have heard expressed in the constantly reiterated 
phrase ‘We Africans.’’}9 


But if the feeling of “We Tanganyikans’”’ is be- 
ginning to undermine the feeling of “We 
Africans,” for how long can we continue to 
think of the latter as less “synthetic” than the 
former? If Nigerians are developing a greater 
loyalty to “Nigeria” than to “Africa,” for how 
long can it be maintained that they are less 
Nigerians than they are Africans? It is all very 
well, one might argue, for the sympathisers of 
African unity to lament that 


... the youthful generation of Africans... have 
seen in school coloured maps of Africa... all 
the forty divisions clearly demarcated by thick 
black lines; and it is hard for them to remember 
that such concepts as “Nigeria” or “Tanganyika” 
are of very recent origin and are wholly artificial.” 


But if a “youthful generation” finds it hard to 
remember that a fiction is a fiction, for how 
long can it remain so? 


18 An African Survey, op. cit., p. 255. The small 
High Commission territories are indeed extreme 
examples of this, but this only puts them at one 
end of the scale. 

19 Frank Johnson, “United States of Africa.” 
Pan-Africa, Vol. 1, No. 6 (June 1947). See esp. 
pp. 3—4. The journal included at the time among 
its “Associate and Contributing Editors” Kwame 
Nkrumah and Jomo Kenyatta. 

20 Frank Johnson (reproduction of above ar- 
ticle), Voice of Africa, Vol. 1, No. 4 (Accra, April, 
1961). 
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Here we come to the different levels of what 
has come to be known as “African national- 
ism.” In 1944 a British Colonial Office Advisory 
Committee on Education in the colonies drew 
attention to the finding that travel and contact 
with other nationalities had given rise among 
Africans to a “dawning realisation of them- 
selves as Africans, even as ‘nationals’ of a terri- 
tory like Northern Rhodesia, playing a part in 
world affairs.”?! It was, in other words, a con- 
sciousness not only of being “Africans” but also 
of being Africans from a particular territory. 
This distinction in levels the term ‘African 
nationalism” very often fails to make. It is used 
to denote any form of nationalism in Africa 
and involving Africans—the nationalism that 
looks inward territorially, like that of Nigerians 
after independence; the nationalism that looks 
inward tribally, like that of the Kikuyu in the 
1940s and 1950s; and the nationalism that looks 
outward continentally or regionally and en- 
visions the submergence of the colonial units 
into a larger creation. 

When, however, a distinction 7s made be- 
tween these different meanings, the tendency 
is to think of the narrower territorial or tribal 
nationalisms as being in some sense “less na- 
tionalistic’ than the wider continentalistic 
brand. The Nigerian who is for exclusively 
Nigerian interests thus becomes less of a “real 
Nationalist” than an Nkrumah or a Touré who 
seems prepared to sell his country’s sovereignty 
for a vision of continental unity.” 


l Education in African Society, Colonial No. 
186, 1944, p. 55. 

2 A strong, radically nationalist trend has ex- 
isted within at least the younger generation of 
Nigerians. Following the 1962 Commonwealth 
Prime Ministers’ Conference speculation in Brit- 
ain started as to why the Nigerian Government, 
with all its pragmatism, rejected out of hand a 
proposal for associate membership in the E.E.C. 
Walter Schwarz, speaking on the European Serv- 
ice of the British Broadcasting Corporation in 
October, 1962, suggested that “‘Nigeria’s Govern- 
ment, always open to attack from its own youth 
for being too lukewarm about its nationalism, 
simply finds it politically impossible to lag behind 
Ghana on this issue.” See also my article, ‘African 
Attitudes to the EEC,” International Affairs 
(London, January, 1963). Visiting newsmen to 
Nigeria once discovered at a special meeting with 
young Nigerians at Nsukka that most of the youth 
were strongly in favour of Nkrumah’s brand of 
militant African nationalism, without by any 
means necessarily coupling it with hero-worship 
for Nkrumah. One reference to this meeting ap- 
peared in the New York Times, March 3, 1962. 


Perhaps here the contrast with Europe is 


nastic empires in Europe was, in a sense, a re- 


particularly striking. The rebellion against dy- | 


Ri 


bellion against large, multi-ethnic or multi- Ẹ 


lingual states—a rebellion which could not} 


easily be reconciled with pan-Europeanism. f 
And even today that Englishman is nationalis- } 
tic who is opposed to giving up the sovereignty | 
of England for the sake of a united Europe. | 
Why then is the particularist Nigerian less of a Ẹ 


nationalist than the pan-African Nkrumah? 


Both in Africa in its recent history and in Ẹ 
Europe in the wake of “self-determination” f; 
after World War I, nationalism had denoted a 
commitment to what Nkrumah has described 
as “the application of ... the right of a people | 


to rule themselves.” This is just another way 
of expressing opposition to foreign rule in moral 
terms—and in an idiom that African national- 


ism inherited from European nationalisms. | 


Where Africa parts company with Europe is on f 


the crucial issue of what is a “foreigner.” In | 


Europe the “foreign” ruler was generally him- t 


self a European. To have rebelled against him | 


and then subscribed to the idea of “uniting” | 
with him in a pan-European spirit was politi- 


cally illogical. 


In the case of the continental brand of Afri- t 
can nationalism this difficulty does not arise t 
since the “foreign” ruler is a ruler from outside | 
the continent altogether. It is therefore quite | 
consistently ‘nationalistic’ to win indepen- | 


dence for Ghana, set out to build it as a nation, 


create a sense of patriotism toward it, and at | 
the same time declare an intention to submerge } 


its “national” identity within a giant state on a 


continental or sub-continental scale. But even 


if this is conceded to be consistently nationalis- 
tic, what could make it a more justifiable defi- 


nition of “the real nationalist” than the par- | 


ticularism of the Nigerian who refuses to give 
up his Nigerian “identity”? 

One answer might be that the Nigerian is 
resigning himself to the arbitrary frontiers im- 
posed by colonialism and therefore deserves to 
be regarded as less of a nationalist. This line of 
reasoning sometimes goes to the extent of im- 
plying that the creation of a “United States of 
Africa” would not be something entirely new 


Of course, the radicalism of youth is not peculiar 
to African countries; but young people are a 
stronger pressure group in the new states than in 
some of the older ones. 

23 Speech to 15th Session of General Assembly, 
op, cit. 

“ See my article “Edmund Burke and Re- 
flections on the Revolution in the Congo,” Com- 
parative Studies in Society and History, January, 
1963. 
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| but rather in effect a return to things as they 
| were before the advent of divisive colonialism. 
The same Nyerere who said at Wellesley Col- 
lege that colonization gave birth to African fel- 
lowship told the Royal Commonwealth Society 
that it was pre-colonial African history which 
demanded that “African unity must have 
priority over all other associations’’*—as if the 
colonial period had interrupted a fellowship 
that went far back before it. 

The argument here had virtually become 
“We were all Africans until colonialism split us 
into Tanganyikans, Kenyans and Nigerians.” 
It is certainly true that they could not have 
been Nigerians and Tanganyikans before the 
advent of colonialism, sirce colonialism created 
| Nigeria and Tanganyika. The logical jump is in 
the assertion that they must “therefore” have 
previously been just “Africans.” Nor is it a 
simple case of the very word “African” being 
itself non-African in its inception, however true 
that may be. Rather, it is a case of the inhabi- 
tants of the continent having known other, 
often narrower group classifications than the 
“Tanganyikans” and “Nigerians” of post- 
colonial days. 

And yet there is a persistent reluctance in the 
continentalistic type of African nationalism to 
acquiesce in the map drawn up at Berlin in 
1884." Indeed, the Berlin Conference which par- 
titioned Africa served as the inspiration of the 
first All-Africa people’s conference held in 
Accra in December 1958. One observer main- 
tained at the time that the connection between 
the two conferences occurred to the Chairman 


% Commonwealth Journal (London, Royal Com- 
monwealth Society), Vol. 4, No. 6 (November- 
December, 1961}, p. 254. 

2 There is some ambivalence about this. It is 
permissible, at least as an ideal, to unite two 
complete countries. But a change of frontiers that 
would, say, make Ghana bigger and Togo 
smaller, and still leave two countries independent, 
is unacceptable to most Africans. In such a case, 
most Africans would agres with the U.N. repre- 
sentative of the Ivory Coast who put forward the 
policy of accepting the territorial limits obtaining 
at the time of independence at least “in order to 
avoid internecine wars which might jeopardize 
the independence just acquired with such dif- 
ficulty.” (UN Document A/PV.1048, October 27, 
1961). The Brazzaville group is clearly unenthusi- 
astic about any radical or immediate unification 
measures; but this distinction between changing 
colonial frontiers by complete integration and 
changing them by partial annexation would be 
accepted by many of even the most radical Pan- 
Africanista. 


of the Accra Conference, Mr. Tom Mboya.?’ 
Mboya’s slogan “Europeans, scram out of 
Africa” was meant not only to echo the phrase 
“European scramble for Africa” but also to 
amount to a demand that Europeans should 
pull out now, so that Africans could set about 
putting Africa ‘back together again.” 

Any one, then, who did not subscribe to this 
vision of putting Africa back together again 
was something short of a true African national- 
ist. There might be differences of opinion over 
how far into the future this aim was to be 
pushed, and over the form and pattern in which 
Africa was to be put together. But a consider- 
able consensus had developed at least on the 
point that African unity is possible only when 
the European ruler has “serammed out” of the 
continent as a whole. In the words of Sékou 
Touré, “the liberty of Africa is indivisible.’’?8 

This doctrine of indivisibility is persistent in 
the language of nationalism in Africa, In part it 
arises out of the same factors which led the 
colonial powers to apply the broad term “‘Afri- 
can” to indigenous inhabitants of different 
parts of the continent. In one sense the African 
nationalist has to think of Africa as “indivisi- 
ble” because the rest of the world tends to 
think of it as such. At least outside Africanists’ 
circles, it is frequent enough to hear an atrocity 
in the Congo being stretched in significance and 
deemed a reflection not merely on Congolese 
but also on African capacity for, say, self-dis- 
cipline. In the face of such generalisations, 
actual or anticipated, a nationalist from Ghana 
may decide that if he cannot defend himself by 
pointing out that he is not Congolese, he might 
as well defend himself by defending the Con- 
golese—by discovering exclusively “external” 
causes for the troubles of that country. 

At this level then, the African image of their 
own indivisibility is a reflection of the image of 
Africa that the outside world has tended to 
hold—going back to the days when Africans 
were classified together as “all backward” or 
“all primitive,” with little regard for the enor- 
mous variations of social and political develop- 
ment in different parts of the continent. It is 
significant that the reflection has become more 
real than the original before the mirror of 
time—and empty European generalisations like 
“They are all Africans” are becoming less 
empty as the Africans themselves, in fellow- 
ship, affirm that so they are indeed. 


27 Edwin S. Morisby, “Politics of African 
Unity: No longer Tail to the Asian Dog?,” 
Manchester Guardian, January 2, 1959. 

28 “Africa’s Destiny,” Africa Speaks, eds. 
James Duffy and Robert A. Manners (Princeton, 
1961), p. 35. i 
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But the doctrine of African indivisibility has 
intellectual as well as psychological roots; and 
the New World has certainly played a part in 
this. It was, for example, from Abraham Lin- 
coln, as well as from John Stuart Mill, that 
Julius Nyerere says he learned of Western no- 
tions of institutionalised democracy.” And yet 
Nyerere himself was not educated in America. 
Clearer traces of American influence are to be 
discerned in those African nationalists who did 
spend formative years in the United States— 
the most famous of these being Azikiwe of Ni- 
geria, Nkrumah of Ghana and Banda of Nyasa- 
land. Pan-Africanism has then a root in the 
New World not only because Afro-Americans 
like DuBois and Garvey launched it onto a 
world stage but also because many even of the 
African fathers of Pan-Africanism were them- 
selves exposed to elements in American political 
thought. : 

It is, of course, dangerous to single out spe- 
cific ideas in African thought and trace them to 
the New World. But one can at least hazard an 
estimate and even point to certain American 
thinkers who were especially influential. Ameri- 
can writers today sometimes give the impres- 
sion of putting Thomas Jefferson first as 4 per- 
sistent intellectual force in the world.** In doing 
so they are in danger of projecting their own 
estimate of important American thinkers onto 
the rest of the world. Actually, for every Afri- 
can who has heard of Thomas Jefferson, prob- 
ably several knew of Abraham Lincoln—even 
if only as the liberator of Negro slaves in his 
country. Some may well have acquainted 
themselves with the kind of arguments Lincoln 
used in support of that liberation—especially, 
that the Union could not ‘permanently endure 
half slave and half free.” This was, in fact, a 
classic formulation of the doctrine of the in- 
divisibility of freedom; and it has been echoed 
down the generations since. In 1899 the Ameri- 
can Anti-[mperialist League was already ex- 
tending Lincoln’s ideas to colonialism at large 
and asking America not to betray Lincoln by 
persisting in colonising the Philippines. By 


29 £ | |. the idea of government as an institu- 
tion began to take hold of some African ‘agi- 
tators’ such as myself, who had been reading 
Abraham Lincoln and John Stuart Mill... ”— 
Nyerere, “The African and Democracy,” Africa 
Speaks, op. cit., p. 38. 

30 Saul K. Padover makes a somewhat different 
claim—that a great interest in Jefferson had 
emerged abroad after a long period of ignorance. 
See his “ ‘Jefferson Still Survives...’ ’, New 
York Times Magazine, April 8, 1962, p. 28. 

3We hold with Abraham Lincoln, that 
‘t... When the white man governs himself, that 


1947 an African leader, Nnamdi Azikiwe, was 
arguing in West Virginia that “one half of the 
world cannot be democratic and the other half 
undemocratic’*—and the conclusion to be 
drawn was that the colonies must be liberated. 

By 1962 America, which had dramatised that 
argument nationally by a Civil War a century 
ago was being asked by an old defender of white 
settlers in Africa, Mrs, Elspeth Huxley, to 
make it clear to the now independent African 
governments that their countries could not, 
“any more than others, contract out of the rule 
that freedom is indivisible.” In regard to the 
position of the white settlers—of whose rights 
she had long been champion in opposition both 
to Margery Perham’ and to African aspira- 
tions—the colonial wheel had come just about 
full circle. 

But if the Africans were now betraying the 
ideal of an indivisible freedom, what had their 
struggle been all about? 


{il 


The question can best be answered by first 
examining what any nationalism is all about. 
Frederick Hertz once defined national con- 
sciousness as “‘the combined striving for unity, 


is self-government, but when he governs himself 
and also governs another man, that is more 
than self-government—-that is despotism? ... 
‘Those who deny freedom to others deserve it not 
for themselves, and under 2 just God cannot long 
retain it’.”’—Platform of the American Anti- 
Imperialist League, October 17, 1899, reprinted 
in Great Issues in American History, ed. Richard 
Hofstadter (New York, Vintage Books, 1961), 
vol. IT, p. 203. 

32 Zik’s speech to graduates of Storer College, 
Harpers Ferry, West Virginia, on the occasion of 
his receiving the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Literature, June 2, 1947. See ZIK (Cambridge 
University Press, 1961), p. 83. 

3 “Africa Struggles with Democracy,” New 
York Times Magazine, January 21, 1962. p. 10. 

4 Elspeth Huxley’s correspondence with Marg- 
ery Perham was published as a book, Race and 
Politics in Kenya (London, Faber and Faber, 
1944), with an introduction by Lord Lugard. 
Eighteen years later, when it was a question of 
white settlers’ rights as against the British Gov- 
ernment rather than of their rights as against the 
Africans, the two women were at last in agree- 
ment. “Having often disagreed over Kenya’s 
affairs,’ they said in their joint letter to The 
Times (London, July 5, 1962) “we now find our- 
selves in harmony about one issue—the claims of 
the European farmers for compensation’’—from 
the British Government. 
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liberty, individuality and prestige.” Need 
these four aspirations be of equal weight? Must 
liberty, for example, be as important as, say, 
prestige to any people with a national con- 
sciousness? Can the precise combination of the 
different elements vary in importance not only 
within the “‘consciousness” of a single nationalist 
but also between one nationalist and another? 

This opens up the relevance of the particular 
circumstances which give rise to national con- 
sciousness. If there have been occasions of what 
John Stuart Mill might describe as “collective 
humiliation,” it would make a difference what 
form the humiliation took. Did it just deal a 
blow to a people’s ‘‘prestige’’—as by, say, beat- 
ing them in a space race to the moon? Did it go 
further and actually deprive them of their 
“liberty”? Did it “divide” them in order to do 
so? On the answers to such questions would 
rest the aspirations of such a people within their 
national consciousness, and indeed their very 
aptitude for realising them. 

For example, one of the major differences be- 
tween English-speaking and French-speaking 
Africans is that the latter have been the more 
culturally creative of the two. It has been 
pointed out often enough that Léopold Senghor 
of Senegal was a poet, Keita Fodéba of Guinea 
a producer of ballets, Bernard Dadié of the 
Ivory Coast a novelist and Cofi Gadeau a play- 
wright, before they held office in their respec- 
tive states. One reason advanced to explain this 
is that the Africans who were ruled by France 
were more exposed than their British counter- 
parts to “collective humiliation” in the cul- 
tural field. Their creativeness was thus a re- 
sponse to the assimilationist assumption that 
African culture was inferior to that of France.’ 

And yet, curiously enough, far less talk of 
“our British heritage” is heard among English- 
speaking Africans than cf “our French cultural 
background” among at least the Brazzaville 
group of former French subjects. The latter’s 
rebellion against French cultural arrogance has 
not really taken the form of a determined at- 
tempt to tear away from the French influence— 
in spite of Senghor’s homage to Négritude. 
Theirs, in fact, is less a rebellion than the para- 
dox of rebellious emulation. While Nkrumah 
and Nyerere would at least like to believe that 
such a thing as ‘‘African Socialism” is funda- 


3% Nationality in History and Politics (New 
York, Oxford University Press, 1944), pp. 12-13. 

3 Representative Government, ed. R. B. McCal- 
lum (Oxford, Basil Blackwell, 1946), p. 291. 

37 Thomas Hodgkin and Ruth Schachter, 
“French-Speaking West Africa in Transition,” 
International Conciliation, No. 528 (May, 1960), 
p. 387. 


mentally indigenous, Senghor prefers to talk in 
the more rational but less nationalistic terms of 
a “socialism based on the seminal cultural 
values of both Africa and Europe.’’8 This ap- 
proach, even if more persuasive, surely consti- 
tutes a lesser degree of insistence on the dis- 
tinctiveness of an African personality. Sékou 
Touré is in many ways unrepresentative of the 
French-speakers—and it was perhaps because 
of his stronger Africanism that at his meeting 
with Senghor in 1962 on the question of settling 
African differences he was informed once again 
of Senghor’s belief that Africa should be ‘‘open 
to all the pollen of the earth and to all the fer- 
tilising contributions of the various civilisa- 
tions and continents.’’* The reason for Seng- 
hor’s insistence is that to him the concept of 
“We are all Africans” is, if equated with what 
he calls ‘‘continentalism,” a form of autarchy— 
and “‘like all autarchies it denies the interde- 
pendence of peoples... .’’4° 

On such occasions Senghor comes danger- 
ously near to joining those ‘“‘cosmopolitans”’ 
whom Rousseau once accused of trying to 
‘“ustify their love of their country by their love 
of the human race and make a boast of loving 
all the world in order to enjoy the privilege of 
loving no one.’ Presumably it would then be 
the English-Speaking Nkrumah with whom 
the nationalistic Rousseau would be in sympa- 
thy. In Rousseau’s terms, Nkrumah at least 
justifies his love for Ghana by his love of the 
African rather than the human race. And even 
when he makes a boast of loving all the world, it 
is but to love a continent. “We are all Afri- 
cans—and the rest of the world is not,” is the 
essence of his outlook. 

Yet itis possible to exaggerate the difference 
between these two African views. No one ac- 
quainted with the varied sides of Senghor’s 
philosophy can doubt that he, too, has a deep 
emotional attachment to his own race. To say 
that he and Nkrumah differ only as to the 
means for achieving a common end would be 
not only platitudinous but also somewhat in- 
accurate, unless that end is given a broad name 
like ‘‘Africa’s assertion of herself.” The two 
African outlooks would still differ in their in- 
terpretations of what would constitute such an 
assertion. 

Nevertheless, agreement even on broad ob- 
jectives must be deemed significant for the 


38 “West Africa in Evolution,” Foreign Affairs, 
Vol. 39 (January, 1961), p. 244. 

39 See Africa 1962, No. 15, July 27, 1962, p. 4. 

40 West Africa in Evolution,” op. cit., p. 248. 

41 Contrat Social (1st version). See C. E. 
Vaughan, The Political Writings of J. J. Rousseau 
(Cambridge, 1915), vol. I, p. 453. 
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future course of African history. It remains 
now to examine the impulse behind those ob- 
jectives and the nature of the quest. What is 
the central aspiration in the national conscious- 
ness of the emerging African? 


IV 


The language of African nationalism in 
recent times has tended to suggest that the 
central aspiration was liberty, indivisible or 
not. Single word slogans like Uhuru, Kwacha 
and “Free-Dom” have emphasised this. So has 
the understandable conceptual framework 
which makes ‘‘anti-colonialism” a demand pri- 
marily for “liberation’—and proceeds from 
there to the precarious conclusion that the 
basic motivation behind African nationalism is 
a desire for “freedom.” That African freedom is 
immensely important to the African national- 
ists is, of course, beyond doubt. But it is not to 
be hastily assumed that the average African 
really shares Lord Acton’s conception of lib- 
erty, not as a means to a higher political end 
but as itself the highest political end. The 
average African does not rate liberty even in 
the sense of “independence” so high. Instead, 
there are higher political ends that such 
liberty is, asa means or prerequisite, needed for. 

One alternative end which might suggest it- 
self is equality. And it is certainly an end now 
obscured in all the chanting of “independence” 
in the remaining colonies and “freedom from 
neo-colonialism” in the countries already 
sovereign. Even in Kenya, which has only just 
emerged from being a “White Man’s Country,” 
the cry for equality has all but disappeared 
from the vocabulary of the African nationalist. 
The days when Pan-Africa could carry an arti- 
cle by a Kenya nationalist under the heading of 
“Kenya Today: Equality is Our Slogan” seem 
to have really receded into history. 

All the same it must be emphasised that 
nationalism in Africa is still more egalitarian 


4 Pan-Africa, Vol. 1, No. 6, June, 1947, p. 7. 
White Man’s Country is the title of a famous book 
by Elspeth Huxley about Lord Delamere’s Kenya. 
At the time Mrs. Huxley was convinced that 
there was not even such a thing as an “African,” 
and she was therefore something of a precursor of 
Herskovits. As late as 1950 she was being taken 
to task by an ‘African’ in these terms: “On the 
evidence of the many varied ethnie groups which 


- exist in Africa, she (Mrs. Huxley) asserted that 


there was no such thing as an African. This asser- 
tion was made during a radio debate with Leonard 
Woolf. One wonders why an entity that did not 
exist had to be debated.” Dr. S. D. Cudjoe, Aids 
to African Autonomy (London, The College Press, 
1950), p. 23. 


than libertarian in its ultimate aspirations. This } 
is not to underestimate the logical complica- [ 
tions in any attempt to disentangle the con- | 
cepts of equality and of liberty—complications § 
that may b°.suggested by recalling that the } 
first Declaration of Independence from British § 
colonial rule opened with the premise that “all | 
men are created equal.” And yet disentangling € 
the two concepts can surely be carried at least | 
to the extent of suggesting that whereas the § 
Americans proclaimed “equality” in pursuit of 
independence, the African nationalists have f 
now sought independence in pursuit of equal- | 
ity. Indeed, the development of African na- | 
tionalism is a progressive metamorphosis of 
what would be acceptable as an adequate ex- | 
pression of racial equality. 

In that development can be traced a transi- f 
tion from the notion that “freedom is indivisi- | 
ble” to the notion that “equality is indivisi- | 
ble”’—that until all Africans are regarded asthe } 
equals of Europeans, no African can be sure } 
that he is accepted as an equal. To substitute 
Tom Mboya’s phraseology, “as long as any 
part of Africa remains under European rule, we 
do not feel that Africans will be regarded in the 
right way.” What this means is that “the 
manumission of mother Africa from the foreign 
yoke” is essential not only for its own sake but 
also for elevating the African in the eyes of the 
world——and in African eyes too. The underlying 
logic of this belief is that the slave needs his 
freedom to be the equal of free men, as well as 
to exercise it. 

On closer analysis, however, the African 
quest combines the aspiration of equality with 
those two other nationalistic aspirations which 
Hertz described as “individuality and pres- 
tige.” The obvious designation for the com- 
bination is ‘dignity ’——a word even more im- 
precise than “equality.” Perhaps it is useful to 
coin a term like ‘‘dignitarianism” for such a 
movement, and then give it some precision by 
definition. It can, for example, be defined to . 
exclude the nationalism that takes its minimal 
or strictly “human” dignity for granted and 
only seeks to reunite, say, Germans with fellow- 
Germans across an artificial border. African 
examples of such unification-minded national- 
isms include the Bakongo, confident of them- 
selves in relation to their neighbours, but seek- 
ing to unite with fellow-Bakongo. Then there 
are the Ewe, still restive at division. In their 
cases “dignity” has been a vague incidental to 


3 Reported in Mombasa Times (Kenya), 
January 11, 1962. 

44 The phrase is from Dr. Azikiwe’s message to 
President Nkrumah on the occasion of Ghana’s 
fifth anniversary as an independent state. See The 
Times (London), March 7, 1962. 
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| the central aspiration of reunification—no 
| matter how often it was used as a rallying 
slogan. 

Sub-classifications are possible within the 
| dignitarian forms of nationalism There is the 
nationalism that seeks to protect ais “dignity” 
from some impending danger, real or imagi- 
nary. Examples are the nationalism of the 
Afrikaaners of South Africa and, in a different 
context, that of the immigrant elite in Liberia 
and of the Amharic aristocracy in Ethiopia. 
These peoples have had no doubt about their 
own ‘dignity’ as they have seen it. Their 
recent preoccupation, in varying degrees of in- 
tensity, has been with how to ensure its con- 
tinuation. This then is protective dignitarian- 
ism. 

The nationalism of re-unification like that of 
the Arabs, or even of the Bakongo, can be 
dignitarian if unity is envisaged as a means of 
recovering some lost dignity in a glorious past. 
Here again it is a question of degree of empha- 
sis rather than of the complete absence of this 
or that aspiration. As Thomas Hodgkin put it, 
‘since Byron reminded the Greeks of Sappho 
and Marathon every nationalist myth has in- 
cluded this element of past greatness.” But 
Hodgkin goes on to note that although “no 
Western European seriously questioned the 
fact that there had been periods in the past 
when Arab and Indian civilisations, owing little 
to European stimulus, flowered . . . the case of 
the peoples of Africa is different.” For them it 
is not a simple case of recovering a dignity 
which every one concedes they once had. It 
may indeed be an attempt to recover their own 
respect for themselves, but it is also an endeav- 
our to win for the first time the respect of 
others. Sélf-respect and respect by others, diffi- 
cult to separate as they usually are, are in the 
Africans’ case even more so. Theirs then is an 
assertive rather than strictly “restorative” dig- 
nitarianism—the kind that impelled Jomo 
Kenyatta early in 1962 to advise the Europeans 
of Kenya to learn for the first time to address 
the African as Bwana. 

And when, out of similar convictions, 
Premier Obote on the achievement of Uganda’s 
independence refused ta extend his country’s 
recognition either to South Africa or, in spite of 
the Commonwealth link, to the Federation of 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland, that old Lincolnian 
notion of an indivisible freedom had found its 
ultimate maturity in the concept that the dig- 
nity of man was indivisible.47 On such a level, 


4 Nationalism in Colonial Africa (London, 
Frederick Muller, 1956), n. 172. 

46 Thid. . 

47 Obote’s stand on the Federation of Rhodesia 


the African nationalist of whatever shade of 
Africanism, becomes Rousseau’s “cosmopoli- 
tan”’—rising from the emotion of “We are all 
Africans” to the aspiration of “We are all men.” 

The emotion is likely to persist for as long as 
the aspiration 1s no more than an aspiration. 
Nationalism feeds on ambition, and ambition 
feeds on “conflict”? or competition with others. 
The ambition is the creation of a respected 
image of Bwana Mwafrika, and the conflict is 
with the forces in the way. And so there will re- 
main, even now that independence has been 
substantially achieved, an area of life within 
which Africans may continue to feel that they 
are, in Lumumba’s phrase, “brothers in race, 
brothers in conflict.” To the question whether 
they are brothers because of “race” or because 
of the “conflict,” it can only be said that the 
two merge together and become virtually in- 
distinguishable. 


and Nyasaland, was the more interesting because, 
while he refused to recognise the present Govern- 
ment of the Federation, he was nevertheless 
against the Federation’s dissolution—a stand 
which put him almost in a class by himself among 
African nationalists. 

48 This means more than “Mr. African”; it has 
deeper connotations of respect. On its own the 
Swahili word Bwana can loosely be translated as 
“Sir.” On October 14, 1961, Jomo Kenyatta said: 
‘Non~-Africans who still want to be called ‘Bwana’ 
should pack up and go, but others who are pre- 
pared to live under our flag are invited to remain.” 
On January 28, 1962, the price of being welcome 
in Kenya was raised a little higher. It was no 
longer enough that the immigrant should cease 
to expect “Bwana” for himself: “I want Euro- 
peans, Asians and Arabs to learn to call Africans 


‘Bwana.’ Those who agree to do so are free to _ 


stay,” said Kenyatta. The Times (London) aired 
a controversy—with distinguished Africanists 
taking part—on what Kenyatta really meant by 
his demand. The Sunday Times (London) carried 
a controversial article by Tom Stacey on June 3, 
1962, on the subject. By that time Kenyatta him- 
self had explained that he was demanding respect 
rather than servility from the Kenya European. 
The quest for this ‘respected image of Bwana 
Mwafrika” can conflict with “freedom” in some 
sense. See my article ‘Consent, Colonialism and 
Sovereignty,” Political Studies, Vol. 11, No. 1 
(February, 1963). 

49 In his address to his compatriots on the oc- 
casion of the Congo’s independence. Like many 
another African nationalist, he would have ad- 
dressed the rest of the continent in similar terms. 
A translation of the speech is reproduced under 
the title “The Independence of the Congo” in 
Africa Speaks, op. cit, The phrase occurs on 
page 93. 
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THE RIGHTS OF MAJORITIES AND OF MINORITIES IN `: 
THE 1961 TERM OF THE SUPREME COURT! 


BENJAMIN F. WRIGHT 
The University of Texas 


But for two decisions, the 1961 term of the 
Supreme Court could have been characterized 
as one of the least interesting in récent years. 
Apart from Baker v. Carr? and Engel v. Vitale? 
no decision stands out as a major interpretation 
either of the Constitution or of national or state 
legislation. Not that there was any shortage of 
constitutional cases. In at least thirty such the 
Court gave decisions and written opinions.‘ 
In a number of instances, some of which will be 
examined presently, acts of state legislation 
were held invalid. Some 63 cases involved the 
interpretation of acts of Congress; in none was 
a statute held unconstitutional. There was, in 
other words, a continuation of the point of 
view which the Court adopted in the spring of 
1937, rather than a hostile disposition toward 
both state and national legislation dealing 
positively with the social and economic prob- 
lems coming in the wake of that new (to the 
United States) combination of factors, the 
industrialization of much of the country and 
the acceptance of most assumptions of nine- 
teenth century humanitarianism. 

Last year Professor McCloskey, writing in 
this Review on the 1960 term, quite properly 


1 For a full review of the decisions of the 
Supreme Court in the 1961 term see “The 
Supreme Court: 1961 Term,” Harvard Law Re- 
view, Vol. 76 (Nov., 1962) pp. 54-222; and Philip 
B. Kurland, ed., 1962 The Supreme Court Review 
(Chicago, 1962). 

Reviews of some books and lists of other books 
and articles dealing with the work of the Court and 
published during the past year will be found in 
this Revrnw, Vol. 56, no. 1, pp. 172-174, 184-186 
(March, 1962); no. 2, pp. 717-719, 734-735 (June, 
1962); no. 3, pp. 427-428, 460-461, 473-474 
(June, 1962); no. 4, p. 1010 (Dec., 1962). 

2369 U.S. 186 (1962). 

3370 U.S. 421 (1962). 

t This figure includes per curiam decisions, but 
does not include the far more numerous Memo- 
randum Cases in which the Court is ordinarily 
passing upon petitions for writs of certiorari or, 
more rarely, habeas corpus, or dealing with mo- 
tions for rehearing or for the dismissal of appeals 
from lower federal or state courts. 

č Robert G. McCloskey, “Deeds Without 
Doctrines: Civil Rights in the 1960 Term of the 
Supreme Court,” this Review, Vol. 56 (March, 
1962), pp. 71-89. 
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limited himself to the consideration of cases 
dealing with civil rights. Yet before Charles 
Evans Hughes became Chief Justice in 1930, so 
few such cases arose that no one would have 
devoted even a major portion of an annual 
survey to them. Indeed, before the Civil War 
there was only one obscure case® in which an 
act of a territorial legislature was held void as 
contrary to the guarantees of civil rights in the 
Constitution, and none involving either Con- 
gressional or state legislation. A few emerged in 
the decade after that War, but it was only with 
such cases as Stromberg v. California,’ Near v. 
Minnesota,’ Powell v. Alabama,® Grosjean v. 
American Press Co., and DeJonge v. Oregon” 
that the Supreme Court actively began to be 
the guardian of civil liberties. 

Of the 34 cases in the 1961 term which 
involve the protection of civil rights, none, 
other than the School Prayer Case,” seems to 
measure up to half a dozen or more decisions of 
the preceding term, or to compare in either 
interest or importance with a larger number in 
the two preceding decades. That is not to say 
that those of the 1961 term are unworthy of 
comment. It is rather to emphasize that they 
do not appear to break new ground. It may also 
be remarked that none is, like Korematsu v. 
United States and In re Yamashita,“ a blot on 
the generally fine record of the Court since it 
began to give judicial effect to the guarantees 
of civil rights. For it must be evident by now 
that the Court, to a greater degree than the 
legislative or executive branches of the federal 
government, has become the spokesman of the 
nation’s moral standards, the keeper of its 
civic conscience. No decision since 1954 illus- 
trates this more impressively than the Tennessee 


Reapportionment Case, though, as will be in- - 


dicated below, the opinions in that case do 
scant justice to the moral and philosophic prin- 
ciples which are inevitably its foundation. 


6 Webster v. Reid, 11 Howard 437 (1851). 
7283 U.S. 359 (1931). 

8 283 U.S. 697 (1931). 

9 287 U.S. 45 (1982). 

10 297 U.S. 2383 (1936). 

u 299 U.S. 353 (1987). 

2 Engel v. Vitale, above, note 3. 

8 323 U.S. 214 (1944). 

M4 327 U.S. 1 (1946). 

të Baker v. Carr, above, note 2. 
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The issue of federalism, of the relative powers 
of the national and state governments—the 
central issue in a large proportion of the consti- 
tutional controversies of the nineteenth cen- 
tury——was not absent, but neither did it lead to 
major decisions as it did in the long era from 
Marshall to the New Deal cases. This seems to 
be a valid generalization, though the Court 
ruled in some 17 cases on one or more aspects 
of this problem. By contrast in very few cases 
was the Court dealing with the protection of the 
rights of private property, as that term was 
once understood. There was no rejection or 
repudiation of the right of private property. 
Rather, it appears that, for the time, most of 
the ground rules have been established. New 
issues are seldom presented that compare to 
those which endlessly involved the Court’s 
time in the era when the obligation of contract 
clause was often before it, or when substantive 
due process was being employed to check the 
attempts of state legislatures or, more rarely, 
Congress, to regulate various segments of 
economic life. 

A more frequent source of litigation before 
the Supreme Court today is the interpretation 
of labor legislation, especially the Wagner Act, 
the Taft-Hartley Act, and other measures 
dealing with industrial disputes. Twenty-one 
cases can be so classified in the 1961 term. 
Again, none appears to break new ground, 
though almost all of them hold interest for the 
student or practitioner of labor relations. 

The interpretation of federal tax statutes oc- 
cupies a large proportion of the time of some 
lower federal courts. The Supreme Court took 
jurisdiction of eight such cases in this term. 
Only five cases (or perhaps six, depending upon 
the classification applied), deal with anti-trust 
legislation, and only one! of them appears to be 
of interest to students not primarily concerned 
with this special field. Another subject which, a 
few decades ago, occupied many weeks of a 
term, and which was represented by only five 
cases, is the regulation of public utilities, in- 
cluding railroads. 

Before discussing the relatively few cases of 
the 1961 term that are important to all students 
of government, two additional groups of figures 
need mention. In those cases in which the 
Court took jurisdiction (this of course excludes 
the many decisions of lower federal and state 
courts which were affirmed by refusal to take 
jurisdiction), the Supreme Court reversed the 
lower federal courts 56 times while affirming 
their decisions in 17 cases. The figures for 
review of state court decisions are a little less 


146 Brown Shoe Co. v. United States, 370 U.S. 
294 (1962). 


one-sided. Here the Supreme Court reversed in 
20 cases while affirming in 10. 

One not altogether admirable proclivity of 
the present Court continued. Previous com- 
mentators have observed that the Court is far 
less often unanimous in its rulings than it 
once was.!’ The value of the right to dissent and 
to express that disagreement is comparable to 
the value of free speech and a free press. But 
when such dissents appear in some 70 per cent 
of the decisions (a figure that excludes the 
frequent concurring opinions, many of them of 
doubtful value except to the Justices who write 
them), it is evident that openly expressed dis- 
agreement has become a folkway taken for 
granted by the Justices themselves. 

Every student of the Court’s history recog- 
nizes the great value of a considerable number 
of dissents which come readily to mind. In 
recent years the Justices have weakened the 
importance and the influence of dissenting (and 
also of concurring) opinions by the frequency of 
dissents and of wordy concurrences, and by the 
extravagant charges contained in a fair number 
of them. One may believe that the present 
Court has served the country honorably and 
well, yet regret that its dissensions over what 
are, in most instances, relatively slight differ- 
ences of interpretation should be so often 
expressed outside the discussions in the council 
chamber, and that the prophecies of doom and 
the sweeping charges—which would be regret- 
table even if their authors were candidates for 
elective office—are not subdued by a sense of 
the nature and responsibilities of the judicial 
office.18 

These characteristics are, to repeat, not new. 
What is new is that the Court has, after nearly 
a century and three-quarters, finally decided 
to come to the aid of helpless majorities. In 
retrospect, during the decade before Marshall 
the Court occupied an obscure position and was 
uncertain of its role. During Marshall’s 34 
years it moved, in a few decisions of crucial 
influence, to a central position and began to 
wield a degree of power probably anticipated 
by no one in 1787-1788 except Alexander 
Hamilton. Its influence was in the direction of 
strengthening the role and influence of the 
judiciary, of knitting more firmly the bonds of 


17 Cf., e.g., Anthony Lewis, “The Supreme 
Court and its Critics,’ Minnesota Law Review, 
Vol. 45, pp. 305-332 (Jan., 1961). He contrasts 
the number and proportion of dissents in the 
1959 and the 1931 terms. The figures for the 1961 
term are much the same as those for 1959. 

18 Unhappily, in two or three dissenting opin- 
ions the author descends to something describable 
as sophomoric sarcasm. 
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union, and of making more secure the protec- 
tion of property, private and corporate. A 
generation ago many students of American 
history and government saw much of Mar- 
shall’s work as reactionary and undemocratic. 
Since 1987 it has, at least as often, been seen as 
essential to the orderly development of demo- 
cratic institutions, 

After Marshall, departures from the roads he 
had laid out were few and, on the whole, minor, 
except as they were inevitably altered by the 


' bitter controversy culminating in the Civil 


War. This is not the place to outline or to com- 
ment on the remarkably slight changes in con- 


- stitutional construction that came out of Civil 


War and Reconstruction. The continuing im- 
portance of decisions sustaining the powers of 
the national government and the rights of prop- 
erty are evident to all who read the entire 
record. In the two decades after the War the 
beginnings of concern for the protection of civil 
liberties are also evident; these came to ma- 
turity only after 1980. The numerous decisions 
reflecting not so much an old as a new concep- 
tion of the right of property to be protected 
against all legislative regulation or taxation are 
probably in fairly close relation to the social 
and economic climate of that age of rapid in- 
dustrial growth and decline of the calibre and 
standards of political life. The very real differ- 
ences of economic, social and—perhaps to a 
lesser degree—political values are reflected in a 
variety of major cases, of which the Income 
Tax Cases? and Lochner v. New York? may 
serve as examples. In these cases the value of 
dissenting opinions is clear. The same can be 
said for several of the cases in which the old 
Supreme Court confronted the New Deal 
legislation. Far more than a conflict of per- 
sonalities or merely personal philosophies was 
at stake in these cases. Issues and philosophies 
were involved on which the Court, like the 
Congress and the country, was genuinely di- 
vided. The resolution of the controversy came in 
response to a general acceptance of the view 
that.in the conditions of the industrial age, and 
in the light of latter-day humanitarianism, 
government no longer could be a passive agent. 

This capsuled summary is recalled for just one 
purpose, to emphasize the point that the deci- 
sions of the Supreme Court, though they may 
have been (and usually were) in the interest of 
the majority, were not directed explicitly to the 
protection of helpless majorities. Until March 


19 Pollock v. Farmers’ Loan and Trust Co., 157 
U.S. 429, 158 U.S. 601 (1895). 

20 198 U.S. 45 (1905). 

21 Notably, United States v. Butler, 297 U.S. 
1 (1936). 


26, 1962 the assumption underlying the de- } 
cisions can be interpreted as that the majority, £ 
or majorities, can take care of themselves. The § 
Court’s function was to see that the nation and }. 
the states, the various agencies of government, § 
and the various individuals or groups which ¢ 
were in the minority were protected in their 
constitutional powers, their political, their 
economic, and their civil liberties. On that date 
the Court moved toward the rescue of ma- 
jorities within the several states from obvious 
discriminations by entrenched minorities. 


I, THE REAPPORTIONMENT CASE 


No decision of recent years has had an im- 
pact quite comparable to that of Baker v. 
Carr.’ The shock-wave resulting from the 
Public School Desegregation Case in 1954% was 
of greater intensity, and the decision there 
has been both praised and attacked with far 
more emotional fervor. Moreover, the issue 
posed in that historic ruling was and is more 
bitterly contested in its application than seems 
probable in the future career of Baker v. Carr. 
Certainly Brown v. Board of Education cannot 
begin to equal Baker in the rapidity with which 
courts, both state and federal, began to issue 
orders to state agencies of government, once 
the Supreme Court had ruled that the subject 
involved was justiciable. What its long-run 
effects will be, which political parties, racial or 
other groups, will gain or lose power—whether, 
indeed, it will be so important as many at first 
believed—is open to question. 

One clear contrast with Brown is that in 1954 
the Court was unanimous and spoke through a 
single opinion of ten pages, while in Baker the 
opinions total 163 pages and—though Mr. 
Justice Whittaker was ill and did not particip- 
ate—-Mr. Justice Brennan’s opinion for the 
Court was only one among six opinions: three 
concurring, by Justices Douglas, Clark and 
Stewart, and two dissenting, by Justices Frank- 
furter and Harlan. Doubtless the clearest con- 
trast of all is that in Brown the Court was 
dealing with the merits of the cause; in Baker 
the only issue decided by the Court was justici- 
ability. The comparisons by some journalists 
and scholars of Baker to Marbury v. Madison? 
may be farfetched, but it is relevant that both 
rulings involve the issue of jurisdiction, or as 
stated in Baker, justiciability. For that matter, 
in the Dred Scott case,** so the majority of the 
Court originally (on the authority of Strader v. 


22 369 U.S. 186 (1962). 

23 Brown v. Board of Education, 347 U.S. 488 
(1954). 

24 1 Cranch 187 (1803). 

% Dred Scott v. Sanford, 19 Howard 393 (1857). 
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Graham,**) believed, the only issue was one of 
jurisdiction. Of course jurisdiction and justici- 
ability are not synonyms. The first asks which 
court will deal with the cause; the second, 
whether the cause is one that any court of law 
can properly deal with. Nevertheless—and in 
addition to the fact that the Court in Baker 
occasionally seems to use the terms inter- 
changeably—Baker exhibits similarities to some 
of the decisions in American history that are 
exceptionally interesting to the student who, 
like Alexis de Tocqueville, is primarily con- 
cerned with the peculiar role of the judiciary in 
the American variety of constitutional democ- 
racy. 

“This civil action was brought under 42 
USC §§1983 and 1988 to redress the alleged 
deprivation of federal constitutional rights. The 
complaint, alleging that by means of a 1901 
statute of Tennessee apportioning the members 
of the General Assembly among the State’s 95 
counties, ‘these plaintiffs and others similarly 
situated, are denied the equal protection of the 
laws accorded them by the Constitution of the 
United States by virtue of the debasement of 
their votes,’ was dismissed by a three-judge 
court convened under USC §2281 in the Middle 
District of Tennessee.’’?”? So begins Mr. Justice 
Brennan’s opinion for the Court. He goes on to 
say that the Supreme Court “noted probable 
jurisdiction” of the appeal and, in a footnote 
(there is much of importance in the footnotes, 
some of them very long), that the Court had 
heard argument at the 1960 Term and again at 
this 1961 Term when the case was set for re- 
argument. The decision was not arrived at after 
hasty or cursory consideration. 

The lower court had held that it lacked juris- 
diction of the subject matter, that no claim was 
stated “upon which relief could be granted,” 
that, in brief, it was not of a justiciable nature. 
Why? To the layman there had been, and was, 
rank discrimination in Tennessee as between 
the rural counties and the cities, and even 
between some rural counties and others. The 
Tennessee Constitution stipulated apportion- 
ment ‘among the several counties or districts 
according to the numker of qualified voters in 
each.’’28 No reapportionment of seats in the 


2 10 Howard 821 (1850). 

27 369 U.S. 186, 187—188 (1962). 

28 Tbid. 188-189. Under the existing apportion- 
ment the largest district in the lower house had a 
population of 79,301, the smallest 3,454. See the 
National Municipal League figures given in its 
Compendium on Legislative Apportionment (2d 
ed. 1962). It is indicated in footnote 4 that Ten- 
nessee had long ago given up counting qualified 
voters as the basis for distribution of legislative 
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state legislature had occurred since 1901, in 
spite of the growth of cities and resulting 
changes in the distribution of population; all 
proposals for reapportionment had failed to 
pass the legislature of the state. Tennessee had 
no popular initiative. Constitutional amend- 
ment—not needed if the legislature had reap- 
portioned seats as provided in the state consti- 
tution and laws—was impossible because the 
legislature refused to act. If the distribution of 
representatives in the legislature required by 
the state constitution was to be attained, the 
only recourse, the only source for a redress of 
grievance was the judiciary. Yet the three- 
judge federal court held that it had no jurisdic- 
tion: the cause was not justiciable. The reason 
for this decision is found in decisions of the 
Supreme Court, but, before considering those 
cases, the ruling in Baker should be stated 
clearly. The Court held “that the dismissal was 
error’? and remanded the case to the Dis- 
trict Court for trial. In other words, it held that 
the cause was justiciable, that it was suitable 
for judicial decision, and that the federal courts 
had authority under the equal protection clause 
of the Fourteenth Amendment to pass upon the 
merits of the complaint presented by the plain- 
tiffs. The numerous discussions of this: his- 
toric decision have often been so concerned 
with the issue of justiciability that the sole 
reliance upon the equal protection clause and 
its bearing upon the future applications of the 
decision have sometimes been overlooked. 
Though issues of justiciability go back at 
least to Luther v. Borden, the central line of 
relevant cases begins with Colegrove v. Green? 
in 1946. In that case the Court, by an uncertain 
(because decidedly divided) majority, refused 
to take jurisdiction of an action seeking a 
redistribution of Congressional districts in Ill- 
inois and a redress of gross inequalities in pop- 
ulation there. Seven justices participated in the 
decision. Mr. Justice Frankfurter ‘announced 
the judgment of the Court” in an opinion to 
which only Justices Reed and Burton fully 


seats and had accepted instead the United States 
census—-in other words, population—because the 
number of qualified voters had proved too diff- 
cult to ascertain with any degree of accuracy. This 
change from voters to persons does not appear to 
have been a contested issue in either state or 
federal courts. 

29 369 U.S. 186, 188. 

30 Footnote 15 makes clear the exclusive re- 
liance upon the equal protection clause. Neither 
the due process clause nor the state constitutional 
requirement is the basis for decision. 

317 Howard 1 (1849), 

32 328 U.S. 549. 
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subscribed. Relying upon Wood v. Broom, 
Smiley v. Holm,*4 and others handed down in 
brief and unilluminating per curiam treatments, 
Mr. Justice Frankfurter ruled that “the peti- 
tioners ask of this Court what is beyond its 
competence to grant . . .[that this issue is] of a 
peculiarly political nature and therefore not 
meet for judicial determination. ... It is hos- 
tile to a democratic system to involve the judi- 
ciary in the politics of the people. ... Courts 
ought not to enter this political thicket.’’%5 

Since Mr. Justice Black, joined by Justices 
Douglas and Murphy, dissented emphatically, 
stating that the equal protection clause had 
been violated, that the Court should hold the 
apportionment act invalid because of the ‘gross 
inequality in voting power,” and that previous 
decisions afforded precedents for such use of the 
Court’s authority,** the three Justices for whom 
Mr. Justice Frankfurter spoke needed the sup- 
port of Mr. Justice Rutledge. He gave it in a 
short opinion’? which is less clear on the point 
at issue than that of his brother Frankfurter. 
He assumes, indeed, “that the controversy is 
justiciable,” but “that the jurisdiction should 
be exercised only in the most compelling cir- 
cumstances.” He denied there is any “abstract 
right” to “absolute equality in voting [2.e., 
representation]. At best there could be only a 
rough approximation” and ‘‘there is obviously 
considerable latitude” for the legislatures in 
dividing a state into districts. 

Colegrove v. Green is only one of many previ- 
ous decisions of the Court discussed in the 
voluminous opinions’? of the six members of 
the Court who wrote them. Only the Chief 
Justice and Mr. Justice Black voted with the 
majority and refrained from writing an opinion. 
Mr. Justice Brennan’s opinion for the Court 
consists almost entirely of a series of interpreta- 
tions of, and distinctions from, previous cases. 
It is impossible to recapitulate or summarize 
both briefly and adequately either that opinion 
or the dissenting opinion of Mr. Justice Frank- 


3 287 U.S. 1 (19382). This case, like Colegrove, 
and also like Carroll v. Baker, 285 U.S. 380 (1932), 
Koenig v. Flynn, 285 U.S. 875 (1932), and 
Smiley v. Holm, 285 U.S. 355 (1932), involved 
a Congressional statute establishing standards to 
be followed by state legislatures in the construc- 
tion of Congressional districts. In Baker the issue 
is the relative population of districts for the elec- 
tion of members of the state legislature. 

44285 U.S. 355 (1932). 

35 328 U.S. 549, 552, 554, 556. 

3 Ibid., pp. 566-574. 

37 Ibid., pp. 564-566. 

38 The concurring opinion of Mr. Justice 
Stewart is an exception. It is brief. 


furter. Some aspects of the several opinions, 
however, and especially of Mr. Justice Bren- 
nan’s for the Court, are of exceptional interest 
and almost certainly of future importance. 
Matters would be simpler had the majority 
opinion announced that insofar as the generally 
accepted view that Colegrove—and numerous 
other rulings on the justiciability of petitions to 
require equitable redistricting—prevented the 
federal courts from taking jurisdiction, they 
were overruled. Mr. Justice Brennan, perhaps 
because the Court has been often criticized in 
recent years for changes of doctrine, chooses 
instead to hold that no case precludes a finding 
that “appellants do have standing to maintain 
this suit.’’%> He discusses at some length the 
applicability, or rather the nonapplicability, of 
the clause guaranteeing to each state a repub- 
lican form of government.** More difficult is the 
doctrine of political questions, a doctrine of 
uncertain contours, though not a pointless or 
needless one; and he reduces its sprawl—and at 
least temporarily its applicability—by an- 
nouncing that it applies properly to “the rela- 
tionship between the judiciary and the coordi- 
nate branches of the Federal Government, and 
not the federal judiciary’s relationship to the 
States... .”’4 It is, he continues, “primarily a 
function of the separation of powers.” After a 
considerable excursion among the precedents 
he comes “finally to the ultimate inquiry 
whether our precedents as to what constitutes 
a nonjusticiable ‘political question’ bring the 
case before us under the umbrella of that doc- 
trine.” He finds none. The question before the 
Court is “the consistency of state action with 
the Federal Constitution.” No question de- 
cided by a political branch of government ‘‘co- 
equal with this Court” is involved. Matters of 
foreign relations are not present. Then appears 
the only statement in the opinion which ap- 
proaches a positive ground for taking jurisdic- 
tion, rather than a series of reasons why the 
precedents do not require a decision that the 
issue is not justiciable. The appellants, says 
Mr. Justice Brennan, do not “ask the Court to 
enter upon policy determinations for which 
manageable standards are lacking. Judicial 
standards under the Equal Protection Clause 
are well developed and familiar... .”44 What 


39 369 U.S. 186, 206. 

40 Article IV §4. Mr. Justice Brennan always 
refers to the “Guaranty Clause.” In Mr. Justice 
Frankfurter’s dissent it is the “Guarantee Clause.” 

41 369 U.S. 186, 210. See also the summation of 
this part of the opinion, ibid., p. 217. 

42 Ibid., p. 226. 

43 Ibid. 

44 Ibid. 
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those standards are when applied to the prob- 
lem of apportionment remains both a mystery 
and the subject of very considerable differences 
of opinion. 

Of more than passing interest is the discus- 
sion of Gomillion v. Lightfoot decided in the 
previous term. In that case the Court, speaking 
by Mr. Justice Frankfurter, held an act redraft- 
ing the municipal boundaries of Tuskegee, 
Alabama so as to exclude nearly all Negroes 
from the city—and therefore from voting in 
municipal elections—to be contrary to the 
Fifteenth Amendment. Mr. Justice Whittaker, 
concurring, would have rested the decision on 
the equal protection clause of the fourteenth.* 
A sound reason supported such a holding; the 
Negroes were not denied the suffrage. The area 
in which they lived was simply placed outside 
the city limits. But because the Court rested 
the decision on the Fifteenth Amendment, it is 
not a precedent for Baker. It does appear, in 
retrospect, an indication of the intention of the 
Court to intervene in cases of obvious discrim- 
ination where voting districts are involved. 
To be sure, Gomillion is concerned with race, 
not with discrimination by rural legislators 
against persons living in the cities or their sub- 
urbs. But the Fourteenth Amendment stipu- 
lates that no state shall “deny to any person 
within its jurisdiction the equal protection of 
the laws,” and its application has not been 
limited to discrimination based upon race. 

Mr. Justice Douglas’ concurrence is based 
not on Gomillion but on his interpretation of the 
cases which had been assumed to preclude 
judicial intervention to prevent discrimination 
in legislative apportionment by state legisla- 
tures. He finds that “Today’s treatment of 
those cases removes the only impediment to 
judicial cognizance of the claims stated in the 
complaint,” and that “any relief accorded can 
be fashioned in the light of well-known prin- 
ciples of equity.’’4” In a footnote he suggests 
that the district court need not “‘undertake a 
complete reapportionment. It might possibly 
achieve the goal of substantial equality merely 
by directing respondent to eliminate the egre- 
gious injustices.”’48 That leaves us wondering 
what is “substantial equality’? under equal pro- 
tection of the laws. He doesn’t say. 


45 364 U.S. 339 (1960). 

46 Tbid., p. 349. Mr. Justice Douglas, though 
not, somewhat surprisingly, Mr. Justice Black, 
concurs in an opinion of one sentence which ex- 
presses his adherence to the dissents in Colegrove 
v. Green, 328 U.S. 549 (1946) and South v. 
Peters, 339 U.S. 276 (1950). Ibid., p. 348. 

47 369 U.S. 186, 250. 

48 Ibid., note 5, 
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Mr. Justice Clark has sometimes been clas- 
sified as the Justice most likely to follow the 
principle of stare decisis. His concurring opin- 
ion in Baker is, however, singularly free- 
wheeling for a Justice bound by accepted inter- 
pretations, After stating that the alleged prec- 
edents do not cover the present situation**—as 
the lower court and, indeed, most students of 
constitutional law had assumed—he goes on to 
characterize Tennessee’s apportionment as “a 
crazy quilt without rational basis.”®° He pro- 
vides tables to support this sweeping general- 
ization and says that unless the Supreme Court 
acts there is no “other relief available to the 
people of Tennessee.’ He would have the 
Supreme Court rule beyond its holding of 
justiciability. He urges that a decision on the 
merits of the cause should be made by the 
Court, not left to the three-judge court which, 
as he emphasizes, is furnished no guide lines to 
follow. Discrimination is present, has not been 
contradicted or explained, and the Court should 
give redress. It is a good and sound principle for 
“this Court to practice self-restraint and dis- 
cipline in constitutional adjudication, but 
never in its history have those principles re- 
received sanction where the national rights of 
so many have been so clearly infringed for so 
long a time,” 5? 

Mr. Justice Stewart’s concurring opinion of 
two pages is the one short opinion of the six. He 
finds it necessary to make clear just what the 
Court does and does not decide: that the Court 
has jurisdiction of the subject matter, thata 
justiciable cause of action has been stated, that 
the appellants have standing to challenge the 
Tennessee apportionment statutes. He is appar- 
ently moved to reiterate these points made at 
greater length by Mr. Justice Brennan for the 
Court because of a remark in Mr. Justice 
Harlan’s dissenting opinion to the effect that 
under this ruling “‘state legislatures must be so 
structured as to reflect with approximate 
equality the voice of every voter.’ Stewart 
asserts to the contrary that the states are 
allowed a wide range of discretion, that the 
equal protection clause does not ordain or 
require even approximate equality in the popu- 
lation of districts; it need only follow some “ra- 
tional,” ¢.¢., nonarbitrary principle or system. 


49 Tbid., pp. 251-255. His characterization of 
Mr. Justice Frankfurter’s dissent begins with the 
tactful comment that it is “bursting with words 
that go through so much and conclude with so 
little.” Ibid., p. 251. 

50 Thid., p. 254. 

öl Ibid., pp. 258-259. 

8 Ibid., p. 262. 

53 Tbid., p. 265; of. ibid., p. 332, 
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Mr. Justice Frankfurter’s dissenting opinion, 
apparently the last opinion in his illustrious 
twenty-three years as an Associate Justice,» is 
64 pages in length. He interprets the precedents 
quite differently from the members of the 
majority.“ His opinion bristles with statements 
to the effect that the Court is not only depart- 
ing from long-established rules but is “‘inject- 
ing itself into the clash of political forces,’’® 
is getting into “a mathematical quagmire,’’>” is 
departing from the true democratic principle 
that appeal in issues of this kind ‘‘must be to an 
informed, civically militant electorate .. . relief 
must come through an aroused popular consci- 
ence that sears the conscience of the people’s 
representatives.” The action of the Court is 
judicially “unseemly, self defeating . . . [guilty 
of making] in terrorem pronouncements... 
[indulging in] merely empty rhetoric, sounding 
a word of promise to the ear, sure to be disap- 
pointing to the hope.”58 He disagrees flatly with 
the interpretation of Colegrove v. Green and 
other cases bearing on the issue by Mr. Justice 
Brennan, finds that the cases on Negro dis- 
franchisement are irrelevant,®° and, in general, 
reaffirms his previously stated belief that the 
Court should not “undertake decision where 
standards meet for judicial judgment are lack- 
ing.” At some length he explores the cases and 
issues involved in the doctrine of political ques- 
tions, and at greater length recapitulates the 
history of geographical distribution of legisla- 
tive districts in England and the United States, 
arriving at the conclusion that if “there is any 
generally prevailing feature, that feature is 
geographical inequality in relation to the 
population standard.” Whether such inequal- 
ity is harmonious with latter-day conceptions of 
equal protection is not considered. 

The dissenting opinion of Mr. Justice Harlan 


‘4 Tt is his last signed opinion. He became ill 
shortly after Baker was announced and was un- 
able to participate in subsequent cases of the 
term. His retirement was announced August 29, 
1962. 

5 The second sentence of his opinion makes this 
very clear: “The impressive body of rulings thus 
cast aside reflected the equally uniform course of 
our political history regarding the relationship be- 
tween population and legislative regulation. ...” 
Ibid., p. 267. 

56 Ibid. 

57 Ibid., p. 268. 

88 Thid., p. 270. 

89 Ibid., pp. 277 ff, 

80 Tbid., p. 285. 

8 Ibid., p. 289. 

© Ibid., p. 32], 
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dwells but briefly on the precedents. He is $ 
content, as well he might be, with Mr. Justice F 
Frankfurter’s demonstration “of the abrupt 
departure the majority makes from judicial } 
history.’’® Justice Harlan finds nothing in the t 
equal protection clause which “expressly or — 
impliedly supports the view that state legis- 


latures must be so structured as to reflect with Ẹ 


approximate equality the voice of every §— 
voter.’’* Of course, the majority had not so § 
held, but Harlan, unlike Stewart, thought that $ 
something of the kind was implied or neces- 
sarily involved in the finding of justiciability. 
Indeed, Mr. Justice Harlan does not even think 
that the Tennessee apportionment system is $ 
“eapricious” or unconstitutionally irrational. | 
He is careful to distinguish between discrimina- $ 
tion on the basis of race or religion, and inequal- | 
ity of population—though, to repeat what was ¢ 


remarked earlier, the equal protection clause f 


makes no mention of race or religion, and its 
application has not been confined to them. He 
concludes by indicating his conviction that the 
action of the Court, this ‘‘adventure in judicial 
experimentation,” will probably be ineffec- 
tive, and strongly implies that the Court’s 
“break with the past’ will detract from its 
stature and the respect in which it is held. He 
also adds an Appendix to which he gives the 
title, “The Inadequacy of Arithmetical For- 
mulas as Measures of the Rationality of 
Tennessee’s Apportionment.’’6? This appears 
to be partly an answer to the “list of ‘horribles’ 
cited by my Brother Clark,” partly an argu- 
ment supplementing the general proposition 
that a latitude should be given to the legisla- 
tive control of districting comparable to that 
allowed legislatures in economic regulation and 
in taxation. Equality of representation is un- 
attainable, nor need the legislature attempt to 
attain it. 

Just four weeks after Baker the Court, in a 
one sentence per curiam, vacated a judgment 
of the Supreme Court of Michigan and re- 
manded it for further consideration in the light 
of Baker. The Michigan Court, by a 5 to 3 
vote, had dismissed a petition asking for a 
mandamus to the state secretary of state pre- 
venting him from carrying into effect a pro- 
vision in the state constitution prescribing a 
division into senatorial districts which gave 
“disproportionate representation to rural dis- 


8 Ibid., p. 330. 

64 Ibid., p. 332. 

6 Ibid., pp. 384-338. 

66 Ibid., p. 339. 

67 Tbid., pp. 340-349. 

68 Scholle v. Hare, 369 U.S. 429 (1962). 
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tricts.” The Supreme Court of the United 
States did not hold this distribution of seats to 
be contrary to the equal protection clause. It 
simply sent the case back for trial on its 
merits. 

On June 11 the Court also vacated the judg- 
ment of a three-judge district court for the 
southern district of New York which had dis- 
missed a complaint alleging violation of the 
United States Constitution by New York’s 
constitutional and statutory provisions govern- 
ing apportionment of both state senate and 
assembly seats.’ The per curiam opinion in this 
case runs to nearly a page, but its principal 
doctrine is found in the statement that “we 
believe that the court below should be the first 
to consider the merits of the federal constitu- 
tional claim, free from any doubts as to its 
justiciability and as to the merits of alleged 
arbitrary invidious geographical discrimina- 
tion.’’7° 

In neither the Michigan nor the New York 
cases did the Supreme Court even suggest any 
principles or guide lines to be followed in 
arriving at a system of districting which would 
not violate the equal protection clause. Nor 
did it indicate whether the same principle 
should apply in both houses of the legislature. 
The principles are to be worked out by the 
lower federal and the state courts and then 
approved or disapproved by the Supreme 
Court. All that is clear at the present time is 
that both federal and state courts moved with 
unprecedented speed toward invalidating the 
accumulated instances of malapportionment 
in at least 14 states by September, 1962.7 
Federal courts acted in Alabama, Georgia, 
Tennessee, Florida, and Oklahoma. State 
courts acted in nine others: Vermont, Rhode 
Island, Maryland, Michigan, Kansas, North 
Dakota, Mississippi, Idaho, and Pennsyl- 


69 W.M.C.A. Ine. v. Simon, 370 U.S. 190 
(1962). For material on the merits at an earlier 
stage of this litigation see Ruth C. Silva, “Re- 
apportionment of the New York State Legisla- 
ture,” this Review, Vol. 55 (Dec. 1961), pp. 
870-881. 

10 Mr. Justice Harlan dissented in both the 
New York and the Michigan cases. 

1 Paul T. David and Ralph Eisenberg, State 
Legislative Redistricting (Public Administration 
Service, Chicago), p. 2. This study is the most 
comprehensive I have seen. It is a sequel to the 
same authors’ admirable Devaluation of the Urban 
and Suburban Vote, Vol. I (1961), Vol. II (1962), 
published by the Bureau of Public Administra- 
tion, the University of Virginia. 


vania.” It seems certain that the more extreme 
examples of.discrimination against urban and 
suburban voters will, sooner or later, be chal- 
lenged in nearly every state. By the first week 
in September suits had been instituted in at 
least 31 states. But it is not so clear what the 
final outcome will be. We do not know whether 
what Mr. Justice Harlan disparagingly terms 
the attempt “to reflect with approximate 
equality the voice of every voter’ will be 
applied to both houses of state legislatures, or 
even to one, 

It has been suggested that a minimum re- 
quirement would be due procedure in the 
establishment of any basis of representation 
other than “approximate equality,” even 
though Baker rested upon the equal protection, 
not the due process, clause. In Tennessee that 
procedural requirement was not met; the 
legislature simply refused to redistrict. If the 
procedure for ascertaining the ‘‘consent of the 
governed” is itself one discriminating against 
persons or groups because they live in particu- 
lar places or areas, the procedure would be 
lacking in the equality which equal protection 
requires. But procedural fairness is not enough; 
standards of substantive equal protection will 
be necessary as in many categories of cases 
involving civil rights. 

Doubtless the easiest way out of the problem 
of securing a distribution of seats in the legisla- 
ture consistent with the equal protection clause 
is to follow population in one house and the 
“federal principle,” which is to say, the United 
States Senate, or, it has been suggested, the 
Electoral College in the other. But, as Paul 
David has argued cogently, this plan, which is 
similar to that found in some 16 states, and in a 
modified version in 9 others,” is ordinarily no 
more than a means of discriminating against 
city people.” The compromise in the Federal 
Convention of 1787 which resulted in equality 
of representation in the Senate, regardless of 
the size of the states, was not the product of a 
rural versus urban division, of sectional jealous- 
ies, nor did it then nor does it now reflect any 
clear lines of economic, social, racial or other 
irrelevant bases of representation. It resulted 
from the fear of the small states that they 
would be the losers in the new union. That 
particular source of division ceased to exist on 
September 17, 1787. Suggestions by, among 
others, the Solicitor General of the United 
States, that the Supreme Court may ultimately 


2 David and Eisenberg, State Legislative Re- 
districting, p. 2. 

73 Tbid., p. 11. 

7 Ibid., p. 8. 
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hold that a state may “recognize historical, 
political and geographical subdivisions” in the 
upper house, provided there be representation 
in direct ratio to population in the lower house 
and “that the departure from equal representa- 
tion in proportion to population [in the state 
senates] is not too extreme’’™ appear to over- 
look the fact that these various subdivisions of 
the state are creatures of the state, that they 
rarely have any secure basis in history and still 
less in the theory of democracy—f, that is, they 
are made the basis for giving one person the 
equivalent of five or twenty or one hundred 
votes to another’s one. Anything of the kind 
would obviously be intolerable if the basis of 
discrimination were race or religion or wealth 
or country of origin. 

The United States has become a predomi- 
nantly urban country. In 1790 about 4 per cent 
lived in cities. The figure 1s now 70 per cent and 
soon it may be 80 to 85 per cent. Many legis- 
latures have refused to accept the implications 
of that fact. They have clung to the facts of a 
by-gone day, just as the Supreme Court for a 
generation refused to recognize that the 
country had moved into the industrial age and 
that legislation which would have been alien, if 
not inconceivable, in the early nineteenth cen- 
tury was inevitable in the late nineteenth and 
the twentieth centuries. The doctrine of judi- 
cial self-restraint, as developed by Holmes, and 
expressed by Holmes, Brandeis, and Stone, 
was no more than an assertion that the courts 
must accept the changed circumstances of 
economic, social, and political life. This par- 
ticular judicial doctrine is out of place in con- 


7% Address quoted ibid., p. 11. See also Charles 
A. Barrett, “Reapportionment and the Courts,” 
State Government, Vol. 35, pp. 188-143 (Summer, 
1962). Mr. Barrett is the Assistant Attorney 
General of California. He argues that the guaran- 
tee of a “republican form of government” would 
seem “‘clearly to protect this aspect of traditional 
American government.” The California Senate 
bears no relation to population, to put it mildly. 
The notion that the guarantee of a “republican 
form of government” requires inequality of repre- 
sentation in the upper house of the state legisla- 
ture is, of course, ridiculous. The guarantee clause 
was intended to protect against monarchy, 
hereditary rule, or a military coup d’état, not to 
underwrite existing ratios of representation in 
state legislatures—or existing restrictions on the 
suffrage. It is indeed a strange conception of a 
republican form that allows an obscure rural 
county one senator for a population of 14,294 
and Los Angeles County one senator for over 
6,000,000. 


troversies such as reapportionment when it is 
the legislatures which have refused to accept 
changes in the distribution of population result- 
ing from the technological revolution, including 
that in agriculture. 

Thus far the Supreme Court has not pro- 
vided the lower courts with any rules to follow 
in determining whether a given distribution of 
seats 1s or 1s not in accordance with the equal 
protection clause. Certainly the clause itself is 
not, on this point, informative unless equal 
means equal—or “approximately equal.” It is 
evident that the Court will soon have to pass 
on a variety of decisions of state and lower 
federal courts. Whether it will be able to 
formulate and to reach majority agreement 
upon a single principle of representation is at 
least doubtful. It may even fall back upon the 
idea (it can hardly be called a principle of 
constitutional democracy) that a single uni- 
form principle of (substantial) equality of 
representation would, as one political scientist 
has suggested, “bring a stifling uniformity to 
the structure of state legislatures,’’”§ and allow 
a variety of formulae to coexist. Superficially 
considered, this has the merit of pursuing the 
revised due process doctrine of the era since 
1937. But it would not be in accordance with 
the principles followed in the leading civil 
liberties cases of the same age, and representa- 
tion is at least as important to the health of a 
constitutional republic as nine-tenths of the 
cases falling in that category. Indeed, I think 
that it should properly be included among 
them. Equality of representation is a comple- 
mentary right of the right to vote and to have 
that vote counted. Any variation from “‘sub- 


7% Stanley H. Friedelbaum, “Baker v. Carr: the 
New Doctrine of Judicial Intervention and its 
Implications for American Federalism,” Univ. of 
Chicago Law Review, Vol. 29 (Summer, 1962), 
pp. 673, 703. A variety of approaches to the issues 
involved is to be found in the excellent “Sym- 
posium on Baker v. Carr’ in the Yale Law 
Journal for November, 1962 (Vol. 72, pp. 7-106). 
See also Robert G. Dixon, Jr., “Legislative Ap- 
portionment and the Federal Constitution,” Law 
and Contemporary Problems, Vol. 27 (Summer, 
1962), pp. 8329-407; Robert G. McCloskey, “Fore- 
word: The Reapportionment Case,” Harvard Law 
Review, Vol. 76 (Nov., 1962), pp. 54-74; Ruth C. 
Silva, “Apportionment in New York,” and 
“Apportionment of the New York Assembly,” 
Fordham Law Review, Vols. 30, 31 (April, October, 
1962), pp. 581-650, 1-72, and the same author’s 
“Legislative Apportionment and the Federal 
Constitution” in Law and Contemporary Prob- 
lems, Vol. 27 (Summer, 1962), pp. 329-889. 
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stantial equality” of representation should be 
required to show justification on some basis 
more convincing than recent ‘‘tradition” or the 
frequency with which the representatives of 
rural districts have been successful in securing 
discrimination against the cities. It is obvious 
that no legislature or commission could con- 
struct a system of representative districts in 
which every district has exactly the same num- 
ber of persons as every other district. That kind 
of precision is neither possible nor necessary. 
The variations justly complained of are those 
in which the discrimination is considerable, 
either intentional or the result of changes in 
population, and can be remedied. 


II. THE SCHOOL PRAYER CASE 


In the 1960 term the Court waited until its 
final session to hand down a large group of 
decisions which were of unusual interest and 
importance. In the term now under considera- 
tion the group was about as numerous, and 
several of the decisions were of more than 
limited or specialized importance. Only the 
School Prayer Case attracted very much pub- 
lic attention, but it more than compensated 
for any lack of general interest in the others. 
The comments in newspapers, magazines, from 
pulpits, and in state and national legislatures, 
were more often than not unfavorable. From 
many of them one would get the impression 
that the Court had voted against religion and 
that it had gone directly counter to rules of law 
of ancient standing. Yet few students of con- 
stitutional law were surprised by the decision, 
with the exception of some who took the odd 
position that Zorach v. Clauson"? overruled, or 
greatly weakened, McCollum v. Board of 
Education.” The decision seemed to follow from 
the position generally held by the majority of 
of the Court since the “establishment of reli- 
gion” clause of the First Amendment began to 
be the basis of decision in cases involving the 
relations of public education and public aid to 
or support of religion. Anyone reading only Mr. 
Justice Black’s opinion for the majority might 
easily fail to see the connection with these pre- 
vious decisions since Justice Black does not 
refer to any of them, a somewhat curious fact 
since he wrote the majority opinions in Everson 
and McCollum and wrote a dissenting opinion 
in Zorach. 

Engel v. Vitale came to the Supreme Court 
from the New York Court of Appeals which, 


77 Engel v. Vitale, 370 U.S. 421 (1962). 

78 343 U.S. 806 (1952). 

78 333 U.S. 203 (1948). Cf. Fordham Law Re- 
view, Vol. 30 (April, 1962), pp. 801, 803. 


two judges dissenting, had sustained a ruling of 
the lower New York courts upholding what was 
known as the Regents’ prayer. The Board of 
Education of a school district in New Hyde 
Park, New York, had directed the School 
District’s principal to cause a prayer, prepared 
under the authority of the New York Regents, 
‘fto be said aloud by each class in the presence 
of a teacher®® at the beginning of each school 
day: Almighty God, we acknowledge our 
dependence upon Thee, and we beg Thy bless- 
ings upon us, our parents, our teachers and our 
country.”® The action of the Board of Educa- 
tion was challenged by the parents of children 
in the schools of this district as being, among 
other things, contrary to the prohibition in the 
First Amendment against “an establishment of 
religion.” This prohibition or guarantee of the 
First Amendment had long been binding upon 
the states under the guarantees of the Four- 
teenth Amendment. The New York courts had 
placed emphasis upon the explicit provision 
that no student be required to recite the 
prayer, that non-participation could “take the 
form either of remaining silent during the exer- 
cise, or if the parent or child so desires, of being 
excluded entirely during the exercise.” 8? 

Mr. Justice Black’s opinion for the Court is 
largely an excursion into the history of the 
relations of church and state in England and 
America. In support of his statement that “it is 
no part of the business of government to com- 
pose official prayers for any part of the Amer- 
ican people to recite as a part of a religious 
program carried on by government,’’® he finds 
support in the results of English practices of 
the 16th century which established prayers and 
“other religious ceremonies” to be used in the 
“established tax-supported Church of Eng- 
land.” This establishment of an official religion 
(which was, of course, nothing new either in 
England or on the Continent) was one of the 
reasons’ which caused many of the early colo- 


80 370 U.S. 421, 422. The majority opinion and 
the concurring opinion of Mr. Justice Douglas 
differ on the role of the teacher. (For the latter 
see pages 108-109 below). The New York Court 
of Appeals did not rule on what was required of 
the teacher other than to say that the local school 
board “gave instructions to the teaching staff to 
adopt the practice in the district’s schools.” 176 
N.E. 2d 579, 580 (1961). 

8l Ibid., p. 422. 

82 See note 2 pp. 423-424. A brief amici curiae, 
urging affirmance of the New York decision, was 
filed by the attorneys general of Nevada and 22 
other states. 

83 370 U.S. 421, 425. 
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nists to come to America. Unfortunately, he goes 
on, many colonies followed the English ex- 
ample, and, as late as the Revolution, there 
were established churches or religions in nearly 
all colonies. It was the Revolution which was 
followed by movements of opposition to estab- 
lished religions, the best known such movement 
being that in Virginia led by Jefferson and 
Madison. 

Mr. Justice Black’s history is substantially 
accurate, though only partly relevant, for the 
question before the Court was not whether an 
established, tax-supported church, or an estab- 
lished religion, would be constitutional. Clearly, 
it would not be. The question was whether 
what the Regents and the New Hyde Park 
school board viewed as a “non-denomina- 
tional” prayer which could “be subscribed to 
by all men and women of good will” amounted 
to an establishment of religion and accordingly 
violated the prohibition of the First Amend- 
ment which is made binding on the states by 
the Fourteenth Amendment. Justice Black said 
that every “government in this country, be it 
state or federal, is without power to prescribe 
by law any particular form of prayer which is 
to be used as an official prayer in carrying on 
any program of governmentally sponsored 
religious activity.” Since the Regents’ prayer 
does establish ‘the religious beliefs embodied 
in” that prayer, itb is clearly unconstitutional. 
Neither its non-denominational character nor 
the fact that its observance on the part of the 
students is “voluntary” serves to free it from 
the limitations of the Establishment Clause. 
That clause, unlike the Free Exercise clause of 
the same amendment, “does not depend upon 
any showing of governmental compulsion and 
is violated by the enactment of laws which 
establish an official religion whether those laws 
operate directly to coerce nonobserving indi- 
viduals or not.” He adds that when the “power, 
prestige and financial support of govérnment 
is placed behind a particular religious belief, 
the indirect coercive pressure upon religious 
minorities to conform to the prevailing offi- 
cially approved religion is plain.” ê 

In Justice Black’s view this position rests 
upon the conviction that “a union of govern- 
ment and religion tends to destroy government 
and to degrade religion.” He resents the sug- 
gestion that the attitude he has expressed in- 
dicates “a hostility toward religion or toward 
prayer. Nothing, of course, could be more 


84 Ibid., pp. 480-431. Compare the dissenting 
opinion of Judge Dye in the New York Court of 
Appeals, 176 N.E. 2d 579, 586: “It is a form of 
State-sponsored religious education.” 


wrong. The history of man is inseparable from 
the history of religion.” His opinion might 
have left doubt whether the constitutional 
defect of the Regents’ prayer lay in its being 
“composed” by officials of the state, had he 
not added on the next to the last page of his 
opinion: “each separate government in this 
country should stay out of the business of 
writing or sanctioning official prayers and leave 
that purely religious function to the people 
themselves and to those the people choose to 
look to for religious guidance’’® (emphasis 
added). 

His conclusion consists largely of a quotation 
from Madison’s ‘‘Memorial and Remonstrance 
against Religious Assessments.” To those who 
hold the view that the Regents’ official prayer 
“is so brief and general there can be no danger 
to religious freedom” he finds the words of the 
author of the First Amendment an adequate 
answer: “It is proper to take alarm at the first 
experiment on our liberties. ... Who does not 
see that the same authority which can estab- 
lish Christianity, in exclusion of all other 
Religions, may establish with the same ease 
any particular sect of Christians, in exclusion 
of all other Sects?’8’? Justice Black’s final 
footnote will be reserved for later comment in 
connection with the dissenting opinion of Mr. 
Justice Stewart. 

The concurring opinion?! of Mr. Justice 
Douglas could readily be dispensed with. Its 
scholarship is indifferent and its reasoning 
tends to confuse the issue. Douglas, who had 
written the opinion (with Justices Jackson, 
Black and Frankfurter each writing dissenting 
Opinions) in Zorach v. Clauson,®® and who 
quotes with approval a clause from that opin- 
lon, now regrets his vote with the majority (a 
5 to 4 decision) in Everson.” That decision 
“seems in retrospect to be out of line with the 
first Amendment.’’®! The test he would apply 
in all such cases appears to be whether or not 
the state gives financial support to the activity. 
In the instant case, at least partly because the 
teacher “leads in prayer,” the teacher being 
“the only one who need utter the prayer,’’™ 
(statements of dubious accuracy and not before 
the Court for adjudication; no teacher was 


3 Thid., p. 434. 
s Fbid., p. 435. 

87 Thid., p. 436. 

88 Tbid., pp. 437-444. 
89 343 U.S. 306. 

9 330 U.S. 1. ; 
1370 U.S, 421, 443. 
® Ibid., p. 441. 

s Ibid., p. 438. 
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, complaining ; though such a requirement, if 


before the Court, would almost certainly render 
the rule unconstitutional), the state is helping 
to defray the costs of a religious exercise. All 
such examples of state support are unconstitu- 
tional, among them school buses used to trans- 
port pupils to church-supported schools, 
lunches, textbooks or tuition for students in 
parochial or other church schools. 

Both Mr. Justice Douglas’ concurring opin- 
ion and Mr. Justice Stewart’s dissent added to 
the confusion of understanding and the unpop- 
ularity of the decision among churchmen, many 
laymen, and some of those who were familiar 
with the Court’s rulings on this touchy subject. 
Where Justice Black for the majority placed 
his emphasis upon the fact that the prayer was 
composed and sanctioned by officials of the 
state, Justice Stewart begins by saying that “A. 
local school board in New York has provided 
that those pupils who wish to do so may join in 
a brief prayer at the beginning of each school 
day,” and that the Court “today decides that 
in permitting this brief non-denominational 
prayer the school board has violated the Con- 
stitution of the United States.” He interprets 
the decision as denying “the wish of these 
school children to join in reciting this prayer,” 
and the decision therefore serves ‘‘to deny them 
the opportunity to share in the spiritual herit- 
age of the Nation.” This is a strained and 
disingenuous interpretation of what was at 
issue, for the prayer was composed and sanc- 
tioned by state officers. There was no evidence 
that the students had expressed a “wish” for 
this or any other prayer. His argument is 
stronger when he says that the Court is not 
here concerned with the establishment of a 
“state church,” the issue usually involved in 
the controversies of seventeenth and eighteenth 
century England and America. He sees the 
Regents’ prayer as no more an establishment of 
religion than the “countless practices of the 
institutions and officials of our government.’’% 
Among them he cites or quotes the invocation 
at the opening of each session of the Supreme 
Court, the opening of each session of the na- 


% Ibid., pp. 444-445. 

% Ibid., p. 445. 

% Tbid., pp. 446-449. Like Justice Black, Jus- 
tice Stewart does not mention the two leading 
cases on the meaning of the establishment clause, 
Everson v. Bd. of Education, 330 U.S. 1 (1947) 
and McCollum v. Bd. of Education, 333 U.S. 
203 (1948). He does quote from West Va. Bd. of 
Ed. v. Barnette, 319 U.S. 624 (1943), which deals 
with the free exercise, not the establishment 
clause. 


tional House and Senate with prayer, the cus- 
tom followed by all Presidents at the time of 
their inauguration of asking “the protection 
and help of God.” Similarly the third stanza of 
“The Star Spangled Banner,” the pledge of 
allegiance to the flag, the motto “In God we 
Trust” on our coins all follow the example of 
the final sentence of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence in acknowledging or invoking the 
“Protection of Divine Providence.” 

To Mr. Justice Stewart, and to many who 
opposed the School Prayer decision, the rights 
of minorities were not involved, either because 
“We are a religious people whose institutions 
presuppose a Supreme Being,’’®’ or because 
those children who wished to do so could remain 
silent or be excused from the room. It appar- 
ently was as difficult for Justice Stewart as for 
churchmen of certain sects to recognize that to 
some men, women and children of good will an 
officially composed and sanctioned prayer, re- 
cited at the beginning of each school day is an 
infringement of their rights. The parents of ten 
pupils in the School District of New Hyde Park 
brought this action “‘insisting that use of this 
official prayer was contrary to the beliefs, 
religions, or religious practices of both them- 
selves and their children.” The majority opin- 


97 Mr. Justice Stewart quotes this clause from 
the opinion in Zorach v. Clauson, 348 U.S. 306, 
313 on p. 450 of his dissenting opinion. It is also 
quoted by its author, Mr. Justice Douglas, on p. 
442. It is regrettable that so many of those who 
are usually among the first to champion the rights 
of minorities seem oblivious of the rights of those 
minorities to whom a prayer to be recited by 
students each day in a public school is a violation 
of their feelings and beliefs. Even Reinhold 
Niebuhr urges that local communities be allowed 
to work out their own solutions to such differ- 
ences, a position he would never support if the 
rights of racial minorities, or minority groups 
espousing heterodox economic or political ideas, 
were involved. Moreover, he advocates this lati- 
tude for school boards in the name of pluralism, 
as well as localism. He urges judicial self- 
restraint upon the Court, and deplores the exten- 
sion of the 14th Amendment to “administrative 
procedure,” especially when the local regulation 
is not “clearly in violation of the Constitution.” 
Christianity and Crisis, Vol. 22 (July 23, 1962), 
pp. 125-126. With this lack of sympathy for 
religious minorities (and imperfect acquaintance 
with the history of the 14th Amendment) con- 
trast that of a leader of the Los Angeles bar, 
Walter Ely, “The President’s Page,” Los Angeles 
Bar Bulletin, Vol. 37 (September, 1962), pp. 
375-377. 
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ion had expressed the view that the Court’s 
ruling does not “indicate a hostility toward 
religion or toward prayer. Nothing, of course, 
could be more wrong.’’% 

Mr. Justice Black’s final footnote’? has 
largely been ignored. It appears to have been 
added as an answer to Justice Stewart’s dis- 
sent. In it he argues that there is nothing in the 
decision inconsistent with the practices that 
school children and others are “officially en- 
couraged” to engage in—‘‘patriotic or cere- 
monial”’ recitations of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence or singing of the national anthem, 
both containing professions of faith in a 
Supreme Being—and that bear “no true re- 
semblance to the unquestioned religious exer- 
cise that the State of New York has sponsored 
in this instance.” This note would seem to 
indicate that the Court finds nothing harmful 
to the rights of religious minorities in these and 
other manifestations in our daily life of refer- 
ences to God. 

The conception of a ‘wall of separation 
between church and state”! would appear to 
be as applicable to the compulsory reading of 
the Bible in public schools or to the recitation 
of the Lord’s Prayer, both of which will be 
considered by the Court during the 1962 
term.) Tt is equally evident that the Court 
has not ruled on the recitation of a prayer com- 
posed by pupils and voluntarily recited by 
them. A prayer composed by a teacher, who is 
an officer of the state, to be recited by the 
pupils, would appear to fall within the rule in 
Engel. A prayer recited by the teacher in the 
presence of pupils is not covered, though an 
official requirement that the teacher do so is 
pretty clearly unconstitutional. A teacher 
might call for a moment of silent prayer, and 
that may very well be the solution to a situa- 
tion affronting the religious feelings of many 
persons. What is most strongly to be hoped for 
is that neither this nor any other decision, or 
any proposal for action by Congress, such as 
the formulation of a constitutional amendment 
{the wording of which presents almost insuper- 
able problems), will lead to divisive contro- 
versy in an area where Americans, like most 
others, are prone to substitute dogma for reason. 


38 370 U.S. 421, 434. 

99 Note 21 on p. 435. 

100 This phrase from a reply by Jefferson to an 
address to him by the Danbury Baptist Associa- 
tion was quoted by Chief Justice Waite in Reyn- 
olds v. U.S., 98 U.S. 145, 164 (1878), and again 
by Justice Black in Everson, 330 U.S. 1, 16. 
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tion of cases from Pennsylvania and Maryland 
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Perhaps the fundamental issue of the School 
Prayer Case is the reach of the principle of 
religious toleration. Surely that is basic to the 
wellbeing of religion, particularly in a country 
where religious diversity is much greater than 
in the last quarter of the eighteenth century. 
In the United States today everyone is in a 
minority. The right to differ on questions in- 
volving religious belief or disbelief is as funda- 
mental as any right with which we are con- 
cerned. Apparently many people, at least many 
articulate people, think that those who are not 
affliated with some religious body belong in 
outer darkness and that their children can con- 
stitutionally be made to feel this position by 
nonparticipation in a school prayer. Such con- 
formists either do not know or think it irrele- 
vant that many of the Founders were not mem- 
bers of any church, among them Madison, 
Jefferson, and Franklin, a trio which includes 
the principal authors of the Declaration of 
Independence, the Constitution,.and the Bill 
of Rights, and one of those whose devotion and 
great service as an ambassador and conciliator 
made possible both independence and the 
establishment of the Republic. 


WII. OTHER CASES ON CIVIL LIBERTIES 


At the beginning of this article it was ob- 
served that though some 34 decisions in the 
1961 Term involved civil liberties, none, other 
than the School Prayer Case, attracted any 
very general comment, or seemed to depart 
markedly from previously announced doc- 
trines. 

For example, no landmark case probed 
further into the grave issues concerning the 
movement from segregation to integration. The 
Court did announce in a brief and unanimous 
per curtam opinion” that “We have settled 
beyond question that no State may require 
racial segregation of interstate or intrastate 
transportation facilities....The question is 
no longer open; it is foreclosed as a litigable 
issue.” A three-judge court is, therefore, not 
required to be convened to try the case brought 
by Negroes in Mississippi who charged that 
they had been denied their right to non- 
segregated service, alleging that such rights 
had been denied them under cover of state 
statutes, municipal ordinances, and state cus- 
tom and usages. A similarly brief per curiam 
opinion sufficed to dispose of the case of a 
Negro refused nonsegregated service in a 
privately operated restaurant located in the 
Memphis Airport.! A three-judge court is not 
required for disposition of that case either; 


1022 Bailey v. Patterson, 369 U.S. 31 (1962). 
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injunctive relief must be granted by the dis- 
trict court under the rule in Burton v. Wilming- 
ton Parking Authority 1% 

Most of the issues involved in the sit-in 
demonstrations are yet to be decided. In the 
1961 Term the Court made clear that arrests 
for the crime of disturbing the peace will not be 
sustained when the only evidence in support of 
that charge was that defendants participated 
in peaceful sit-in demonstrations at “white” 
lunch counters in Baton Rouge, Louisiana, 
for the purpose of protesting against racial 
segregation. There being no evidence of acts 
which the Court (speaking by the Chief 
Justice) could accept as disturbing the peace, 
the arrests were in violation of the due process 
and equal protection clauses of the Fourteenth 
Amendment, even though one of the cases 
involved a sit-in demonstration in a privately 
owned drug store and another in Kress’ De- 
partment Store. The third involved a restau- 
rant in a Greyhound Bus Terminal. The Court 
found it ‘‘unnecessary to reach the broader 
constitutional questions presented,” resting its 
decision on the absence of any evidence of a 
breach of the peace.!% 

Several decisions of the term give additional 
evidence of the Supreme Court’s determination 
to see that the lower federal courts do not 
brush aside the petitions of convicts for leave 
to take a direct appeal to a Court of Appeals 
in forma pauperis. This solicitude, not only 
for persons accused of crimes but also for those 
convicted but alleging fault in the trial pro- 
cedure, can be seen either as a principled and 
generous attempt to attain the goal of legal 
procedures equally open to all, whether they be 
rich or penniless, or as an unrealistic solicitude 
for criminals, one that is wasteful of the limited 
_ time of the lower federal courts. Certainly a 
majority of the Supreme Court has been deter- 
mined to recognize the disadvantage of those 
accused, and even those convicted, of crimes 
who lack the means to pay for transcripts or to 
pay other fees necessary for preparing and 
presenting appeals. This attitude is essentially 
an extension of the right to counsel.!®” In 
Coppedge v. United States! the Chief Justice 


104 365 U.S. 715 (1961). 

105 Garner v. Louisiana, 368 U.S. 157 (1961). 

106 See also Taylor v. Louisiana, 370 U.S. 154 
(1962). 

107 Among the cases of the term dealing with 
one or another aspect of this issue and coming 
from state courts are Hamilton v. Alabama, 368 
U.S. 52 (1961), Chewning v. Cunningham, 368 
U.S. 443 (1962), and Carnley v. Cochran, 369 
U.S. 506 (1962). 

108 369 U.S. 488 (1962). 


noted that “During the past five terms of the 
Court, we have found it necessary to vacate 
and remand for reconsideration 14 cases in 
which a Court of Appeals has applied an erro- 
neous standard in passing on an indigent’s 
application for leave to appeal.” Our criminal 
statutes make appeal a matter of right; the 
petitioner may not be required to show that 
his appeal has merit. “He is to be heard... . if 
he makes a rational argument on the law or 
facts. It is the burden of the Government, in 
opposing an attempted criminal appeal in 
forma pauperis, to show that the appeal is 
lacking in merit... .’7° Justices Clark and 
Harlan dissented on the theory that the peti- 
tioner must show that his grounds are not 
frivolous. They would, that is to say, shift the 
burden of going forward, and they would accord 
“great weight” to the trial judge’s certificate 
of frivolity. 

Oyler v. Boles“® is perhaps principally signifi- 
cant as an indication of the continuance until 
the retirement of Mr. Justice Whittaker and 
Mr. Justice Frankfurter of a five-to-four divi- 
sion on several kinds of civil liberties cases. In 
this instance the procedure of West Virginia 
in applying its “habitual criminal” statute 
was before the Court. A majority, speaking by 
Justice Clark, sustained the application of the 
act against a charge of a denial of due process. 
Justice Douglas, with the concurrence of the 
Chief Justice and of Justices Black and Bren- 
nan, dissented on the ground that procedural 
requirements (principally the absence of previ- 
ous notice of the nature of the charge based 
upon previous convictions) lacked due process. 

Among the other decisions involving persons 
accused of crimes three seem to warrant brief 
mention. Lanza v. New York"! skirts the issue 
decided the previous year in Mapp v. Ohio,!” 
in which the Court overruled previous decisions 
and held that the Fourth Amendment protec- 
tion against unreasonable searches and seizures 
—§.€., the right to privacy even in a world of 
electronic devices—-applies to the procedure in 
state as well as federal courts. The peculiarity 
of Lanza is that the electronic eavesdropping 
was done in a visitors’ room in a jail; the Court 
held that such a room is not the equivalent of a 
man’s “house,” that “a jail shares none of the 
attributes of privacy of a home, an automobile, 
an office, or a hotel room,’3 If the conversa- 
tion thus overheard had been that of prisoner 
and his counsel, the majority opinion might 
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have shown a somewhat different attitude 
toward such devices and the evidence so ob- 
tained. Whether the fact that it was between 
the prisoner and his brother renders the situa- 
tion different under the Fourth Amendment 
right to privacy is not completely clear—not so 
much because opinions of the Chief Justice and 
Mr. Justice Brennan insist that the constitu- 
tional issue was not before the Court, as be- 
cause the majority opinion of Mr. Justice 
Stewart, while referring to the Fourth Amend- 
ment (but not citing Mapp), rests on the point 
that two counts in the case against Lanza were 
in no way related to the evidence procured by 
electronic eavesdropping, Mr. Justice Harlan 
concurred in a two-sentence opinion. He said 
that he understood that the decision was not 
based upon the proposition that the Fourteenth 
Amendment incorporates provisions of the 
Fourth. 

Another question of incorporation is found 
in Robinson v. California! Here, over the 
dissent of Mr. Justice Clark and of the re- 
cently appointed Mr. Justice White, the Court 
held invalid, as a cruel and unusual punishment 
in violation of the Eighth and Fourteenth 
Amendments, a California statute which made 
it a criminal offense for a person to ‘‘be addicted 
to the use of narcotics.” While making it clear 
that the authority of the state to control the 
traffic in narcotics, or antisocial or disorderly 
behavior resulting from the use of narcotics, 
was not involved, the Court held that the state 
may no more punish a person for being an unre- 
formed addict of narcotics than for being af- 
flicted with leprosy or a venereal disease. 
Narcotic addiction is a form of illness. The 
State may not punish an addict who has never 
touched a narcotic drug while in California or 
been guilty of irregular behavior. Even a single 
day in prison ‘would be a cruel and unusual 
punishment for the ‘crime’ of having a common 
cold.” 

Two concurring and two dissenting opinions 
accompanied this judgment. Because of his 
recent appointment to the Court, the dissent of 
Mr. Justice White is particularly interesting. 
He would not rest the decision on a constitu- 
tional ground; the application of the cruel and 
unusual punishment clause is far-fetched and 
unnecessary. The statute can be interpreted 
in a manner to save its constitutionality. What 
the Court has done, probably because of its 
“allergy to substantive due process” in cases 
involving economic regulation, is to remove 
California’s power to deal with “the recurring 
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case under the statute where there is ample 
evidence of use... "15 

A case combining several issues which touch 
off moral prejudice, as well as convictions con- 
cerning freedom of the press, is Manuel Enter- 
prises v. Day.“6 It involved the authority of the 
postmaster at Alexandria, Virginia, and ulti- 
mately of the Post Office Department, to bar 
from the mails magazines composed primarily 
for homosexuals and containing advertisements 
which allegedly gave information ‘‘where ob- 
scene matter” could be obtained. The Supreme 
Court reversed the Court of Appeals for the 
District of Columbia which had affirmed a 
District Court decision denying injunctive 
relief to the publishers. The members of the 
majority (only Justice Clark dissented) could 
not agree on an opinion. Justice Harlan, joined 
by Justice Stewart, found that the magazines 
were not obscene under established criteria, 
and that the government had not proved that 
the publishers knew that the advertisers were 
offering obscene matter for sale. Justice Bren- 
nan, joined by Chief Justice Warrenand Justice 
Douglas, concurred on the ground that the 
applicable Act of Congress"? does not author- 
ize the Postmaster General to exclude matter 
from the mails on his own determination that 
it is obscene. He noted that the Court had. 
recently sustained the criminal sanctions of 
§1461 against a challenge of unconstitutionality 
under the First Amendment,"* but reiterated 
the view that the government is ‘‘not free to 
adopt whatever procedures it pleases for deal- 
ing with obscenity ... without regard to the 
possible consequences for constitutionally pro- 
tected speech.” The essential procedural 
safeguards are lacking. 

Mr. Justice Black concurred in the result. 
Mr. Justice Frankfurter and the newly ap- 
pointed Mr. Justice White did not participate. 
Mr. Justice Clark dissented, saying that the 
Congressional mandate was clear, that despite 
this statutory provision, the Court’s ruling 
“requires the United States Post Office to be 
the world’s largest disseminator of smut and 
Grand Informer of the names and places where 
obscene. material may be obtained.” It seems 
apparent that the issues involved have not 
finally been disposed of. 

Cases involving questions of communist 
subversion and of the authority and procedure 
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of legislative investigating committees were not 
wholly absent in the 1961 term, but they were 
less inflammatory than those of recent years. 
The Court remained divided in most such cases. 

Killian v. United States,!*° involving the non- 
communist oath required of an officer of a 
labor union, was decided by a five-to-four 
majority on narrowly procedural grounds. The 
majority of five, speaking by Mr. Justice 
Whittaker, expressed the view that nothing in 
the Labor Management Relations Act makes 
membership in or affiliation with the Com- 
munist Party a crime, but does make the 
utterance of a false affidavit a crime. The con- 
stitutionality of §5 of the Communist Control 
Act of 1954 was not considered. The case was 
sent back to the district court for retrial on 
grounds relating primarily to whether certain 
government papers need be produced in evi- 
dence. In three opinions the minority, which 
consisted of the Chief Justice and Justices 
Black, Douglas, and Brennan, urged that a test 
oath could not be constitutional and that 
American Communications Assn. v. Douds'! 
should be overruled, that only illegal activity 
and not mere membership in the Communist 
Party is a crime, or that the instructions to 
the jury in the case of Killian were defective 
even under the Douds rule. A very real differ- 
ence of opinion divides the Court on the issues 
involved in this and similar cases. Moreover, 
two members of the Killian majority have been 
replaced by two appointees whose views on the 
subject are unknown. 

The Court was, by contrast, unanimous in 
holding unconstitutional, because it was so 
vague as to deny due process of law, a Florida 
statute requiring every public school teacher, 
together with other state employees, to execute 
an oath on penalty of immediate discharge that 
he had not, did not, and would not lend aid, 
support, advice or counsel, or influence to the 
Communist Party.24 The appellant, a public 
school teacher, refused to take the oath, though 
alleging that he is loyal to the Constitution of 
the United States and is not, nor ever had been, 
a member of, nor had he ever given any aid or 
advice to, the Communist Party. The state 
courts sustained the law. On appeal the 
Supreme Court, speaking by Mr. Justice 
Stewart, reversed, finding the statute in viola- 
tion of the Fourteenth Amendment. Its lan- 
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guage is ambiguous, vague, capable of a variety 
of interpretations, says nothing of advocacy of 
violent overthrow of government or even 
membership, past or present, in the Commun- 
ist Party. In recent times candidates of that 
party had appeared on the ballot in many elec- 
tions. The party has endorsed candidates 
nominated by other parties. Could one who had 
ever voted for such a candidate take the oath 
without rendering himself liable to prosecution 
for perjury? Could a lawyer who had defended 
a client who was a communist take the oath? 
Could anyone “who had ever supported any 
cause with contemporaneous knowledge that 
the Communist Party also supported it’ sub- 
scribe to the oath? 

Only Justices Douglas and Black, dissenting, 
found any similarity between the Florida oath 
in Cramp and the Washington loyalty oath 
required of all public employees, including 
university professors, in Nostrand v. Little! 
The majority in a one-sentence per curiam 
ruling dismissed for want of a substantial 
federal question an appeal from the Supreme 
Court of Washington sustaining an oath of 
loyalty to the Constitution and of nonmember- 
ship in subversive organizations. The state 
court had, as the result of a previous Supreme 
Court remand, ruled that the teacher was en- 
titled to a hearing before discharge. 

An issue productive of sharp disagreement 
within the Court and of strong criticism of the 
Court’s rulings in Congress and in the public 
press—the scope and procedure of Congres- 
sional committees investigating communist or 
subversive activities—was involved in one 
major case of the term and one trailer. Russell 
v. United States!® was decided on narrowly 
procedural grounds; Silber v. United States)?’ 
was disposed of in a per curiam opinion on the 
authority of Russell. In both, Justices Clark 
and Harlan dissented. Russell involved convic- 
tions of six persons in as many cases in the 
District Court of the District of Columbia for 
failure to answer questions pertinent to the 
inquiry before a Congressional committee. 
The convictions had been affirmed by the Court 
of Appeals for the District. On certiorari the 
Supreme Court reversed, Justices Frankfurter 
and White not participating. Mr. Justice 
Stewart for a majority of five ruled on “a 
single ground common to all” six cases and 
made it clear in the first paragraph of his opin- 
ion that the decision reaches “‘no other ques- 
tions.” That ground was that the indictments 
in each of the cases ‘failed to identify the sub- 
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ject under congressional subcommittee inquiry 
at the time the witness was interrogated.” His 
opinion goes into considerable detail in con- 
sidering both the statutes governing procedure 
and the judicial precedents and concludes, as it 
began, that “an indictment under 2 USC §192 
must state the question under congressional 
committee inquiry as found by the grand 
jury.” Both Mr. Justice Clark and Mr. Justice 
Harlan wrote dissenting opinions in which the 
view is expressed that “the Court today 
abruptly breaks with the past,” and that the 
interpretation by the majority is “novel” and 
will “serve to encourage recalcitrance to legit- 
imate congressional inquiry....” All of this 
discussion of statutory requirements and judi- 
cial precedents was irrelevant to Mr. Justice 
Douglas, who concurred in the holding, since 
he believed that “no indictment, however 
drawn, could in my view be sustained under 
the requirements of the First Amendment.” 
The purpose of the investigation was the com- 
munist infiltration of the press and was there- 
fore unconstitutional as a violation of the pro- 
hibition against abridging the freedom of the 
press. 


IV. TWO CASES ON THE RIGHTS OF 
PRIVATE PROPERTY 


Nearly all the decisions of the term which 
directly involved the rights of private property 
were concerned with the interpretation of 
federal statutes dealing with taxation, anti- 
trust regulation, admiralty, or labor relations. 
These, to repeat what was remarked previously, 
are of specialized interest and concern, One 
case, however, has exceptional importance, 
since its future application apparently involves 
the liabilities of scores of airports and the 
rights of contiguous or nearby property owners. 
In Griggs v. Allegheny County’? the respondent, 
as owner and lessor of the Greater Pittsburgh 
Airport, was held liable for damages to the 
property of the owner of a residence located 
3,250 feet from the end of a runway. The 
Pennsylvania trial court had appointed a 
Board of Viewers to determine whether there 
had been a taking of an air easement over the 
property and, if so, whether Allegheny County 
must pay compensation. This Board found 
that the noise, vibration and danger were such 
that the value of the residence had been greatly 
lessened. A finding of liability by the trial court 
was reversed by the state supreme court. In 
United States v. Causby® the Supreme Court 
had held that the United States had, by low 
fights of its military planes over a chicken 
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farm, made the property unusable for that 
purpose and that therefore there had been a 
constitutional taking of an air easement, re- 
quiring compensation. In Griggs the only ques- 
tion which appeared to be at all doubtful to the 
Court was whether the taking had been by the 
airlines, by federal authority (the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration had established regula- 
tions for take-offs and landing and the airport 
was not only designed under federal regulations 
but was financed “in large part by funds sup- 
plied by the United States”), or by Allegheny 
County. The majority held that the County 
was liable, since it “was the promotor, owner, 
and lessor” of the airport. 

Mr. Justice Black (with whom Mr. Justice 
Frankfurter concurred) dissented, though 
agreeing that there had been a constitutional 
taking of property rights. In their judgment 
the County had acted in all important respects 
under federal regulations, and the United 
States should be responsible for the financial 
burden. 

Future applications of this decision will 
apparently involve not only the factual ques- 
tion whether there is or is not an intolerable 
noise, vibration or danger, but also whether 
the use to which the property is put came 
before or after the airport was projected or 
built, or perhaps before or after there was a 
change from propeller to jet airplanes. 

An unusual issue of more limited. applicabil- 
ity is left hanging in Public Affairs Associates 
v. Rickover*° This case involved the.question 
whether Vice Admiral Rickover of nuclear 
submarine fame had a full property right to 
various speeches he had delivered. The major- 
ity of the Court was content to hand down a 
relatively brief per curiam opinion, the Chief 
Justice and Mr. Justice Whittaker dissenting 
in one opinion, Mr. Justice Harlan in another, 
while Mr. Justice Douglas wrote a concurring 
opinion. The substantive issue—whether Ad- 
miral Rickover held exclusive publishing rights 
to speeches not only delivered but distributed 
without limitation as to the purposes for which 
they would be used—is not decided. The major- 
ity simply vacated the judgment of the Court 
of Appeals with a direction to return the case 
to the district court for trial upon more ade- 
quate and accurate information. The decision 
of the trial court had been under the Declara- 
tory Judgment Act and, in the opinion of the 
Supreme Court, was made on insufficient in- 
vestigation of the matter of “claims to intellec- 
tual property arising out of public employ- 
ment.” Questions touching the “‘responsibilities 
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and immunities” of those in the publie service 
are too important and too delicate to be de- 
cided without an adequate and complete rec- 
ord. The position of the government of the 
United States has not been stated, nor was it 
made clear to what extent the Admiral made 
use of government facilities and personnel in 
preparing them. About all that we can conclude 
from the case is that the Court differed on the 
question at issue, and that the majority 
thought that a ruling should be postponed 
until it had a more complete record before it. 


V. “WITH LIBERTY AND JUSTICE” AND 
PERHAPS EQUALITY “FOR ALL” 


A longer perspective may enable us to see 
serious mistakes made by the Court in the 1961 
Term that are not now apparent, but, at the 
present time, the Court appears to have re- 
flected the best judgment of the country in its 
major constitutional decisions. To be sure, too 
much bickering attended the dissenting and 
concurring opinions, and some of these detract 
from the stature of the judiciary. Nor do all of 
the decisions have majority opinions worthy of 
the importance of the cause. 

It is, for example, regrettable that so funda- 
mental an issue as toleration of religious be- 
liefs, or absence of beliefs, should not have had 
a more persuasive statement in the School 
Prayer Case. But if Mr. Justice Black’s opinion 
is not in the grand manner of Marshall or 
Holmes, he is clear and emphatic about the 
danger of giving judicial approval to the use of 
state authority where state authority should 
not intrude, and it is a wise decision. Most of 
the Court’s critics demonstrate little except 
their narrow view of the national interest by 
their condemnations of it, and we can only 
hope that these criticisms of the Court will not 
lead to a retreat from a sound position. 

More likely than a retreat from Engel ap- 
pears to be a division in the Court which may 
lead to a serious miscarriage of a decision sup- 
porting an essential principle of representative 
government. I refer to the possibility that, as a 
sequel to the Reapportionment Case, the Court 
will give its «imprimatur to an unjust, because 
unequal, system of representation in one or 
both houses of the state legislatures. Since 
Baker v. Carr was decided on March 26, 1962, 
there has been so much talk of the so-called 
“federal principle” or “traditional” bases of 
representation in many states, of the need, or at 
least the justification, for different principles of 
representation in the two houses, of the errors 
of requiring “mathematical exactitude,” that 
there is a very real danger of overlooking what 
is involved. 

No one, so far as I know, has, as a result of 
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Baker, advocated abolishing the separation of 
powers and its correlative, checks and balances. 
No one has proposed doing away with bicamer- 
alism, with the executive veto, with judicial 
review. What is at issue is not removal of mul- 
tiple consideration of legislation, including both 
the executive veto and review by the courts, 
but removal of an inequitable “tradition,” one 
that has become far more unequal in this 
century, whereby persons in rural areas are 
given more representation simply because their 
numbers are few. If it were proposed that those 
living on farms or in villages were to be allowed 
to vote five or twenty or fifty times on election 
day, while those living in the suburbs could 
vote but once, few would support the proposal. 
Such a plan would be thought as inconsistent 
with the true conception of a republican gov- 
ernment as the restoration in England of 
rotten boroughs or in this country of allotment 
of a great majority of seats in state legislatures 
to the tidewater with a handful left for the 
back-country districts, or perhaps of higher 
property qualification for state senators than 
for representatives, as in a number of the 
states in 1787. 

Many recent studies have demonstrated 
statistically how very unequal the bases of 
representation have become. The decline in 
numbers of the rural population and the growth 
of urban and suburban communities will not be 
checked by over-representation of the former 
and under-representation of the latter. Just as 
the large state-small state division in 1787 was, 
as history has demonstrated, false because 
unrelated to the issues and problems confront- 
ing the nation and the states, so the practice of 
“protecting” or ‘preserving’ rural values or 
interests has been and will continue to be a 
source of the misapplication of the principle of 
equality of voting rights as long as it survives. 
The Supreme Court has at last expressed its 
willingness to deal with that form of discrimina- 
tion. It will bear a heavy burden of reproach if 
it agrees to any standard of representation less 
equitable than equal justice for all. The appli- 
cation of that standard will be difficult, though 
far less so than the application of the principle 
of equality in the public school integration 
ruling. We may assume that some inequities 
will always exist, just as we assume that some 
gerrymandering of districts will continue. What 
is important is that the Supreme Court, now 
that it has ruled that the issue is justiciable and 
to be dealt with under the equal protection 
clause, establish a standard that can be de- 
fended on principles to which this nation has 
been committed since 1776, and not accept as a 
standard the too numerous failures to abide by 
those principles. 


COMMUNICATIONS 
GERMAN POLITICS IN TRANSITION 


To THE EDITOR: 


Barnes, Pollock, Grace, and Sperlich in “The 
German Party System and the 1961 Federal 
Election” (in this Revirw, December 1962) 
present two central theses: that the political 
system of the German Federal Republic is 
essentially unchanged since early post war 
times; and that the three-party system has 
now become stabilized. These contentions need 
amplification and revision. 

The 1961 German election was one of the 
most intensely studied elections of our time; 
over forty national polling surveys were com- 
missioned by the Christian Democratic Union 
alone. Political scientists and sociologists at the 
University of Cologne, under a grant partly 
financed by the German National Science 
Foundation, conducted several nationwide sur- 
veys (as yet unpublished); four panel studies; 
performed detailed content analyses of mass 
media; and systematically interviewed politi- 
cians. Their findings—not available to Barnes 
and his co-authors—clearly show the extent 
of the changes in voter allegiance, reflecting the 
increasing pragmatism and the declining im- 
portance of socio-economic classes in German 
politics. 

Barnes and his co-authors minimize the 
voter shift, 11.4 per cent net in this election. 
which in Great Britain and the United States 
would indeed be regarded as considerable. 
More important, however, the aggregate 
switches in individual voting behavior 
amounted to approximately three times the net 
shift in the election returns. The Cologne proj- 
ect shows that 18% of SPD voters switched to 
the CDU, that 11 per cent of the CDU voters 
deserted to the FDP, and that some FDP 
voters went over to the SPD. Nearly 60 per 
cent of the FDP voters were new to that party 
and many of them have promptly abandoned 
it in more recent regional elections. The SPD 
won almost 40 per cent of the new voters, most 
of whom came from the middle class. In turn, 
the SPD lost some working class votes to the 
CDU. Even the somewhat more cautious 
estimates of the EMNID Institute show a shift 
of almost 25 per cent in voter allegiance. In 


sum, during the last five years, the German 


electorate has displayed a very remarkable 
mobility, and in consequence, the social com- 
position of the parties has undergone notable 
changes. Indeed, as our authors recognized, the 
two major parties today can no longer be 
generally described on the basis of socio-eco- 


nomic classes—attitudinal and related factors 
(especially religion) play an increasingly im- 
portant role in voter preference.! 

There is sufficient evidence today, apparent 
in the 1962 state elections in North-Rhine 
Westphalia, Hesse, and Bavaria, that Germany 
has at the most a two-and-a-half party system 
and is moving toward a two-party system. It 
may well be that the FPD will disappear as a 
political force within the next few years be- 
cause it will be unable to overcome the 5 per 
cent hurdle. The 1962 state elections show 
the FDP continuing to decline in strength, to 
7 to 8 per cent of the total votes now. Nearly 
half of the FDP vote in the 1961 elections, 
therefore, may be confidently interpreted as 
not a vote for the FDP, but a vote against 
Adenauer. These voters hoped to keep a con- 
servative government while getting rid of 
Adenauer, but the FDP proved unable to carry 
out this mandate in the post-election reconsti- 
tution of the cabinet. 

Barnes and his co-authors repeat the official 
line of the FDP—mainly that it never promised 
the removal of Adenauer. Actually, FDP 
spokesmen repeated this pledge on numerous 
occasions before the election, and maintained 
just that the day after the election. If there was 
a majority consensus of opinion on any one 
point in the last German election, it was on the 
ousting of Adenauer. In a national poll in 
November, 1961 (DIVO, No. 326), 44 percent 
of the voters were in favor of his immediate 
resignation, 26 per cent hoped for his resigna- 
tion in the near future, and only 24 per cent 
advocated that he continue in the government. 
According to several studies, half of those vot- 
ing for the FDP, as already noted, voted pri- 
marily against Adenauer. 

The authors also ignore the continuous (but 
rather private) debate going on in both major 
parties about changing the election law in order 
to facilitate majority elections. It is largely the 
interest groups that are in favor of a third 
party which they can more easily control. The 
Cologne surveys, employing various measures 
for a complete ranking of the parties, and atti- 


1See also Faul et al., Wahlen and Wahler in 
Westdeutschland (Villingen, 1960) and DIVO, 
Wähler Verhalten in der Bundesrepublik (Frank- 
furt, 1960). These studies emphasize the impor- 
tance of religion—the equivalent of ethnic char- 
acteristics in the United States—in German 
voting behavior. CDU strength correlates strongly 
with rates of church attendance. 
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tudes toward the disappearance of minor 
parties, found that some two-thirds of the 
voters would not object to having their choice 
reduced to the CDU and the SPD. Even among 
the FDP voters, about half would not feel dis- 
enfranchised by having to settle for one of the 
other two parties. 

The authors reveal their official party-line 
sources clearly in the treatment of the FDP, 
when they describe Mende as a “strong, force- 
ful personality ...a distinguished World War 
II record,” infusing the FDP “with a wholly 
new vitality” (p. 901). Such statements cannot 
be substantiated, for in fact, according to every 
poll, Mende’s personal popularity lay far below 
that of any other national leader. 

The authors’ interpretations result in a pic- 
ture of the CDU such as the CDU would like 
Americans to see. Few Germans would believe 
that the “CDU has stood for... the separa- 
tion of Church and state’ and “has op- 
posed ... concentrations of power. .. .”’ More- 
over, the authors fail to indicate the existence 
of CDU intra-party disputes on campaign 
strategy. Some of the least effective slogans and 
issues (notably ignoring the succession issue) 
were forced upon CDU headquarters by the 
Chancellery. 

The 1961 campaign was very rough, even by 
American standards. The CDU particularly, 
was helped by extra-party groups (and by the 
official press and government information serv- 
ice), some of whose agents made frequent 
allegations concerning Brandt’s illegitimate 
birth, his ‘‘non-German” behavior during the 
war, and his alleged extra-marital love life. 
Many Germans resented these smears. 

Most questionable of the theses is that 
politics in Germany will continue as in the 
past—a result of the authors’ reading of the 
coalition negotiations. As Merkl notes (‘‘Equi- 
librium, Structure of Interests and Leadership: 
Adenauer’s Survival as Chancellor,” in this 
Revinw, September, 1962), there is widespread 
agreement that this election marked the end of 
an era. The coalition was intended by its chief 
negotiators to reverse the trend toward the 
“welfare” state, to curtail the power of the 
unions in a period of over-employment, and to 
ease the tax load for the wealthy. While these 
goals have not been realized, and welfare pro- 
grams have continued, at the same time the 
opposition (the SPD together with the left wing 
of the CDU) is not strong enough to continue 
expanding these welfare measures. The com- 
mitment to ease taxes results not only in 
limited welfare, but also in a comparatively 
small German contribution to NATO and to 
aid for the underdeveloped countries. 

Thus, German politics has entered a new 


stage. We find, first of all, a neutralization of 
opposing forces in society and a shift away from 
the dominance of foreign policy questions to 
an emphasis on domestic problems. 

Second, beginning in 1959 (at the time of the 
first succession crisis) the character of German 
public opinion began to change—becoming a 
more independent force. Organizations such as 
trade unions, Catholic groups, and various 
study clubs began devoting more and more 
attention to discussion of political issues and 
ideologies. Thus the Chancellor-in 1960 had to 
abandon his attempt to create a CDU-domi- 
nated TV network. The very negative public 
reactions to the government’s handling of Der 
Spiegel case again underlined the fact that the 
German voter is no longer as passive as the 
authors imply. For instance, their analysis of 
the question of the Berlin wall inadequately 
explains what the building of the wall meant to 
the voters. According to the Cologne surveys, 
its major meaning was that the government 
was shown to be wrong in its predictions and its 
promises, and that for two weeks it had failed 
to act as a government. At the time it was 
Brandt who effectively defined the situation, 
for which he received a good deal of credit. 

The German party system today is some- 
where between the American type of permanent 
election coalitions and the traditional con- 
tinental party system. Germany appears to be 
moving toward a party system where the 
program content of the parties is variable while 
electoral strengths remain relatively constant. 
Finally, the 1961 election in Germany demon- 
strated that public opinion and the mass media 
acted as a restraint upon the parties—a style 
of politics in many ways indistinguishable from 
that of other western democracies. Indeed, 
public opinion, for the first time, became sensi- 
tized to the style of campaigning—~which paved 
the way for the crisis of Der Spiegel.? 


Erwin K. ScorucH Cuarues R. Foster 
Harvard University DePauw University 


2 A few other points in the article need mention. 
First, the reason for the unusually high number of 
invalid votes in the Saar can be easily explained: 
certain political splinter groups there had asked 
voters to cast white ballots. Second, the rela- 
tively good showing of the CDU in both Lower 
Saxony and Bavaria can be explained by the 
presence of a sizeable reservoir of votes of a crum- 
bling fourth party—the former DP in Lower 
Saxony, and the Bavarian Party in Bavaria. 
Third, it should be emphasized .that politics in 
Germany has become unusually expensive—the 
last campaign is conservatively estimated td have 
cost around seventy million marks, 
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SPIRO’S APPROACH TO POLITICS 


To THE EDITOR: 


Professor Herbert J. Spiro’s ambitious 
scheme! for political analysis contains some 
rather significant ambiguities. A certain lack of 
precision pervades the entire approach. Poli- 
tics, according to him, is the intra-community 
process by which “political systems” deal with 
“problems.” The scheme, however, depends 
upon a coroliary—the notion that a ‘“‘com- 
munity” “requires as a Minimum only aware- 
ness of the pursuit of common goals... .” “A 
community,” therefore, “exists among people 
who are aware of pursuing common goals,” 

Now what are “common goals’? In what 
way are the members of a given community 
ever actually “aware of pursuing common 
goals’? Why is it necessary or even useful to 
define community (or political system) in terms 
of an awareness of pursuit of goals? We are not 
told what constitutes a “goal.” Perhaps he 
feels that the word is incapable of ambiguity? 

The first suggestion of what he intends by 
the word “goal” comes in his use of the phrase 
“common goals”—a minimal consensus in a 
given community is necessary “only on com- 
mon goals (which may be negative, like preven- 
tion of the extermination of the community of 
mankind)... .’? Most of Spiro’s attention is 
directed to “four basic goals’—stability,”’ 
“flexibility,” “effectiveness,” and “efficiency.” 
The only ‘common goal” mentioned in the 
essay is “the goal of the survival of mankind,” 
which is said to be shared by the contestants in 
the current Cold War. Human survival does 
not function as a significant element in his 
analysis of the manner in which the political 
systems of communities process their problems. 
We are left to wonder if the “common goals,” 
presumably pursued by all communities, are 
the same as the “basic goals” which are sought 
by “every political system.” If they are not the 
same, what is the relationship, if any, between 
these two kinds of goals? And how does one 
move from the “common goals’—that com- 
munities are somehow aware of pursuing—to 
the “four basic goals” of political systems? But 
Spiro has some other kinds of goals, for he dis- 
tinguishes between ‘‘effectiveness” and “‘stabil- 
ity,” which are deseribed as “fundamental 
goals,” and “flexibility” and “efficiency,” 
which are called “circumstantial problems.” 
But this distinction is difficult to reconcile with 


1 “Comparative Politics: A Comprehensive 
Approach,” this Review, Vol. 56 (1962), pp. 
577-95. 


the notion that problems “are obstacles per- 
ceived on the road toward goals.” The ambi- 
guity is compounded when we note that he also 
feels that men are somehow “capable of forging 
new goals,” or have the “capacity to invent 
new goals, e.g., when old ones have been 
reached.” 

Spiro’s model is normative; he wishes to 
employ his scheme to evaluate, not just de- 
scribe, political systems. “None of the four 
basic goals by itself is sufficient for the success 
of a political system.” “Each of these basic 
goals needs to be balanced by its temporal 
opposite” (“stability” by “flexibility”; “effec- 
tiveness” by “efficiency’’). The ultimate norm 
is ‘‘suecess.” Political systems can be judged 
by “the degree to which they manage to sus- 
tain a dynamie equilibrium among the four 
basic goals.” A political style that embodies an 
excessive concern for one or more of the basic 
goals to the exclusion of any other(s) is patho- 
logical, pernicious, and, by definition, to some 
degree unsuccessful. Any imbalance between 
basic goals obstructs the proper “flow of 
policy” by preventing the system from dealing 
with problems. But problems are defined as 
“obstacles perceived on the road toward goals.” 
In some unexplained way problems arise out of 
attempts to realize goals. We are left to wonder 
if it is the frustration of the realization of some 
goal (common, basic or otherwise) that gener- 
ates problems, or if it is concern with one (or 
more) “basic goal” to the exclusion of others 
that creates them. An unsuccessful system is 
defined as one that is “unbalanced.” But what 
is it that is balanced? In just what way are 
“goals” balanced? Do they somehow negate 
each other in a successful policy flow? Are they 
antinomies which destroy each other in a 
balance achieved by the political process? Or 
are they each in some way achieved or realized 
in a successful system? Why then call them 
temporal opposites? If each goal is realized in 
the ideal “policy flow,” why speak of balancing 
at all? Why not just measure the degree of 
attainment? But this notion raises questions 


about the meaning of balance and equilibrium | 
in such a scheme. The notion of balancing is a ` 


useful tool of political analysis when dealing 
with power or groups, but scarcely the appro- 
priate concept to explicate the achievement of 
values or goals. One might meaningfully speak 
of an equilibrium between different groups, or 
of a balance of power, where radically different 
ends are sought, but this is not what Spiro has 
in mind. We cannot know where the balance is, 
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until we know how it is effected, and we cannot 
know how until we know precisely what it is 
that is being “balanced.” The ambiguous use of 
“goal” threatens to dissolve the scheme. 

Unlike much of the talk about equilibrium in 
recent political analysis, or the use of norms 
like “success,” ‘‘stability,” “efficiency,” and 
“effectiveness,” Spiro explicitly introduces 
value considerations.? He affirms that an anal- 
ysis of National Socialism and the opposition 
to Hitler is not intended to be weréfret. It is not 
at all clear what this assertion is intended to 
mean. But it need not necessarily imply the 
objective validity of the ethical standards 
employed in the model. Two reasons are given 
for not wanting a wertfret model. “In the first 
place, the purpose of comparison is to evaluate 
the relative success of political systems, success 
having been defined as a dynamic equilibrium 
among the basic goals.” (Italics supplied.) 
This statement does not imply that the norms 
have any necessary validity. The second reason 
for constructing a normative model seems to 
rest upon the assumption that “human beings 
are working toward goals... .’”? We are back 
again in the welter caused by the vague use of 
the term “goal.” It is at least open to question, 
as an empirical matter, whether all or even 
some members of any actual community are 
aware of working toward Spiro’s “basie goals’’; 
it is equally uncertain that the members of any 
given community are all aware of pursuing any 
“common goals.” If his statements were factual 
assertions they would require supporting evi- 
dence; as stipulations (or as value judgments) 
they do not need and would not benefit from 
supporting data. Perhaps what Spiro is saying 
is that man ought to work toward the “basic 
goals,” that each goal ought to be realized 
(balanced?) and thus produce what he defines 
as a successful political system. 

“If a system solves none of its problems,” 
we are told, “it will fail.” Presumably to fail is 
not to succeed. But this is nothing more than & 
formal truth, a trivial truism. It is true only 
because ‘‘fail” is defined as “to solve no prob- 
lems.” These same words could be defined in 
such a way that the statement might be factu- 
ally false. “Success” can be defined in other 
terms. Norms can be tested by standards 
exterior to the scheme in which they are em- 
ployed. It is possible (7.e., does not involve a 
contradiction) to think of a system that does 


2See David Braybrooke, “The Relevance of 
Norms to Political Description,” this REVIEW, 
Vol. 52 (1958), pp. 922-6. 

3 Ibid., pp. 996 ff., for some useful comments on 
normative models. 


not solve a single problem and yet continues to 
survive. Perhaps mankind is such a system. 
But Spiro does not employ the mere survival of 
mankind as his norm (although it is the only 
common goal mentioned in the essay). Survival 
is not the goal the achievement of which de- 
fines success. This produces a paradox—a 
nearly perfect dynamic equilibrium, a really 
successful system, at one level, may be killed 
by an imbalance in either a political sub-system 
or a system at a different, perhaps “higher,” 
dimension of community. The Cold War may 
yet offer us a dramatic illustration of this proc- 
ess. An unsuccessful system, a total failure by 
Spiro’s standards, may both survive and be 
valued by (some of) its members for just those 
reasons that are given for claiming that the 
system is a failure. If we take Spiro’s analysis 
of National Socialism and the opposition to 
Hitler as a paradigm, some interesting observa- 
tions are possible. The opposition to Hitler 
failed. Why? Was it because it was unbalanced, 
as Spiro’s analysis shows? Or did it have some- 
thing to do with political power, with luck, 
or with some other factor not included in the 
model? Spiro can diagram the movement of 
political style within this sub-system, but this 
analysis, neat as it is, tells us next to nothing 
about the reasons for its failure. Spiro also 
identifies and plots the political style of Na- 
tional Socialist Germany. Hitler also failed. 
Why? Was it disequilibrium in some sub- 
system, imbalance in the system itself, or, at 
the level of the international political system, 
a more perfect balance that resulted in the 
collapse of National Socialism? It might be 
argued that the model was not built to handle 
such questions. The model is intended to pro- 
vide a “descriptive pathology of politics,” yet 
itis possible that a political system judged to be 
sick by Spiro’s evaluating standards may actu- 
ally persist, while a healthy system may be 
killed subsequent to a power struggle. There is 
a marvelous innocence in those approaches that 
remove power from the vocabulary of political 
analysis.4 

The norm of success seems to rest on a defi- 
nition of man. Statements about the essence or 
nature of man are familar pegs upon which are 
sometimes hung systems that traffic in objec- 
tive values.’ This involves the familiar iden- 


4 For a criticism of Spiro’s neglect of power in 
political analysis, see Marvin Rintala, ‘“Näkökoh- 
tia vertailevasta politiikan tutkimuksesta,” Po- 
litttkka, 1962, No. 1, pp. 71-3. 

5 For an analysis of one such attempt, see 
Midgley, “Paul Tillich’s New Science of Values,” 
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tification of ts and ought, of being with value. 
One who makes this identification must be 
ready to defend it from the criticisms to which 
it has been subjected. Spiro does not reveal 
directly any philosophical commitments. How- 
ever, he does attempt to derive, in some unex- 
plained manner, his norms from what he pre- 
sumes to be a general agreement on the essence 
or nature of man.® “Human beings are distin- 
guished from the rest of creation (or ‘existence’) 
by their presumed capacity to work deliber- 
ately toward perceived goals.” Man ought to 
realize (balance?) the goals he works toward. 
Now one assumes that these “perceived goals” 
are the same as the “common goals,” or the 
“basic goals” of the scheme. But if this is so, 
the issue has been confused by an additional 
embellishment: what really distinguishes men 
“even more is their capacity to invent new 
goals, e.g, when old ones have been reached.” 
Not even a hint is given of the possible relation- 
ship of these “new goals’ to the common or 
basic goals previously mentioned. It may be 
that the word goal is sometimes used in the 
ordinary, prosaic sense in which the desire to 
own a Cadillac could be considered a “goal.” 
But success is not “defined with reference to 
the achievement of the always necessarily 
transient substantive goals of political sys- 
tems.” Some passages appear to identify the 
basic goals with ‘fundamental substantive 
goals” or with “long-run substantive goals,” 
but this shift in vocabulary is not explained. 
Only the four basic (non-substantive?) goals 
help define the norms of success and respon- 
sibility. If the “new goals” are only transitory, 
they are irrelevant to Spiro’s scheme for the 
evaluation of politics. “Because there is general 
agreement that human beings are capable of 
forging new goals, broad consensus might also 
be reached on the desirability of providing 
individuals with optimum opportunities for 
‘realizing. themselves’ in this sense.” (Italics 


Western Political Quarterly, Vol. 15 (1962), pp. 
235-53. 

§ “Which values—that is, matters of substance 
—command the widest consensus among men? 
There are some goals on which universal agree- 
ment is virtually dictated by the common human- 
ity of human beings: man’s superiority over 
animate and inanimate nature, the perpetuation 


_ of mankind (in some form), the prevention of 


the extermination of all humanity. Similarly, 
there are fundamental procedures commanding 
universal agreement, again dictated by ‘human 
nature’ or, better, ‘the human situation’.” Spiro, 
Government by Constitution (New York, 1959), 
p. 364. 


supplied). What general agreement is he talking 
about? No evidence is presented to indicate 
that any such agreement exists.” But, even if it 
does exist, what would be its ethical signifi- 
cance? Agreement (or consensus) does not make 
a statement true and need not even render it 
necessarily useful. No norm, not even Spiro’s 
“ethic of responsibility,” has validity (or 
authority) “because there is general agree- 
ment” on human capacities; nothing follows 
necessarily about what ought to be ‘‘because” 
we know that “these human beings are work- 
ing toward goals,” not even when (or if) there 
is an “awareness of the pursuit of [what Spiro 
calls] common goals.” 
Lovis C. Mipeiry 
Brown University 


7 “We certainly need some such consensus, if 
we are to establish criteria in terms of which to 
evaluate different constitutional systems.” Ibid., 
p. 32. Spiro thinks that a ‘‘great number of promi- 
nent thinkers” “could agree” on his ethic of re- 
sponsibility “as the lowest common denominator 
of values’ (p. 34). The list includes: Reinhold 
Niebuhr,’ Karl Barth, Erich Fromm, Jean-Paul 
Sartre, José Ortega y Gasset, Karl Mannheim, 
Stuart Chase, Hans Kelsen, Karl Jaspers, Carl 
Friedrich, Karl Popper and others, 


To Truk EDITOR: 


Two errors lie at the bottom of Louis C. 
Midgley’s misunderstandings of my essay: He 
thinks (1) that I “traffic in objective values,” 
and (2) that I “remove power from the vocabu- 
lary of political analysis.” The error of the sec- 
ond imputation is easily demonstrated, since 
the word “power” appears in the diagrams and 
table alone at least five times. I wrote of “‘re- 
turning to Thomas Hobbes’ conception of 
power, which was wider than most contempo- 
rary usage of the term.” (p. 587) And I dealt 
extensively with violence, the most open mani- 
festation of the use of physical power. While 
I rather like having a “marvelous innocence” 
attributed to me, I wish the accusation (if it is 
one) were more firmly grounded. 

If Midgley had read on in Government by 
Constitution, which his communication cites 
twice, he could not have failed to note that, far 
from trafficking in objective values, I deny the 
possibility of objective proof of any values, in- 
cluding that of individual responsibility. After 
a critique and defense of this value, I wrote, 
on page 41: 

Suppose, then, that all our arguments failed. 
Would we still adhere to our view of the citizen’s 
capacity for responsibility? The answer is a firm 
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Yes. If necessary, we would continue to adhere to 
it purely on the basis of faith—a faith that, in 
rational terms, is neither more nor less defensible 
than our critics’ attacks. On the basis of this 
faith, to put it very bluntly, we prefer to see 
people go to hell under their own steam than to 
see them taken to paradise or some other utopia 
when they themselves cannot be responsible for 
their ascent. 


But I do believe that an urgent need exists to 
state, as concretely and systematically as pos- 
sible, those values on which agreement may be 
possible among otherwise conflicting philoso- 
phies. Individual responsibility, as a compo- 
nent of my approach, is such a value, on 
which, as I wrote, broad consensus “might” be 
reached. The conditions of the situation of re- 
sponsibility, as I conceive of it, correspond to 
the realities of the human condition. My state- 
ment of the situation of responsibility is meant 
to be internally consistent. Neither correspond- 
ence to reality nor internal consistency makes 
this value “objectively true,” but this defi- 
ciency tells us nothing about the “desirability 
of providing individuals with optimum oppor- 
tunities for ‘realizing themselves.” 

With this confusion cleared away, that con- 
cerning ambiguities about different types of 
goals should also disappear. Common goals are 
those goals which members of a community are 
aware of pursuing together. The requirement of 
awareness seems self-evident. Even in a primi- 
tive community, members are aware of its 
(usually conservative) goals; indeed, anthro- 
pological findings indicate that awareness of 
community, in this sense, precedes awareness 
of the individual self. Anyone who is a member 
of communities, as we all are, should have no 
difficulty listing some of their common goals. 
“The goal of the survival of mankind” is not 
the only common goal I mentioned; e.g., note 3, 
in the very same column, speaks of mainte- 
nance of the status quo. A common goal of the 
community of the United States is its general 
welfare, and others are listed in the Preamble 
to the Constitution. Members of a sub-system, 
which is also a sub-community, may have the 
common goal of obtaining government medical 
care for themselves and others. From the view- 
point of the larger community, this appears as a 
special goal (as it was called on page 583). This 
goal of medical care, incidentally, was invented. 
After it has been transformed into a common 
goal for the United States, and after the prob- 
lems which are obstacles on the road toward 
reaching it will have been solved, we may ex- 
pect the forging of still newer goals related to 
the general welfare. Of course, new common 
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and special goals are being invented all the 
time, 

Failure to solve these problems of medical 
care would not call for describing United 
States politics as unsuccessful, but simply as 
inefficient with respect to this particular prob- 
lem. This should have been clear from the com- 
parison between Montegrano and Peyrane: 


However, in terms of our criteria, non-solution 
of an otherwise fully processed problem has to be 
considered more successful than solution of a 
problem handled entirely by administrators who 
are not members of the community. (592) 


Rather, success is judged in terms of the dy- 
namic equilibrium maintained among pursuit 
of the four basic goals. Perhaps Midgley’s con- 
fusion here could be overcome by substituting 
“functional requisites” for basic goals, although 
I had hoped, by avoiding this jargon, to show 
that common and special goals, at different 
points on the fundamental-circumstantial and 
the procedural-substantive axes, are based upon 
the constant pursuit of their baste goals by all 
human beings and human communities. 

Perhaps I can make this clearer by applying 
the approach to Midgley’s behavior as its 
critic. His special goal, presumably, is to pre- 
vent my article from doing harm to political 
science. He tries to produce a critique that is 
effective in terms of his own substantive- 
fundamental values. To maintain his own 
stability as a scholar, he uses fundamental pro- 
cedures of reasoning and of scholarship in our 
field, adapting himself to circumstantial- 
procedural changes in his environment (includ- 
ing the appearance of my article). He applies 
the substantive-circumstantial resources of 
knowledge and information, and the facilities 
of this Review, in order to solve his problem 
efficiently. He and I presumably have in com- 
mon the goal of advancing political science in 
general, method in comparative politics in 
particular, and possibly other additional goals, 
though he perhaps wishes to maintain only the 
status quo in the discipline, which my article 
seemed to threaten. To remove this threat is 
his special problem. How well he succeeds in 
solving it, in contributing to achievement of 
our common goals, or in setting up a dynamic 
equilibrium among his own basic goals (or 
functional requisites of his personality system) 
is not for me to judge. Readers might amuse 
themselves by using the method to compare 
Midgley with Spiro in these respects. 

He is wrong in asserting that “it is possible 
to think of a system that does not solve a single 
problem and yet continues to survive.” Such a 
system has obviously solved at least the prob- 
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lem of survival, indicating also some success in 
its handling of other problems that arise as 
obstacles in pursuit of the four basic goals. 
Comparison of the style of the system at differ- 
ent points in time can help explain its relative 
success or failure. 

My approach can also be used to explain the 
failure of the German resistance to Hitler. 
Briefly, the explanation should be sought in 
lack of resolution and of resources (including 
power), and insufficient commitment to the 
basic goal of efficiency, in turn due to excessive 
commitment to efficiency (in solving Ger- 
many’s war problems) on the part of the regime 
which the resistance opposed. Midgley wrongly 
imputes to my article a description of the politi- 


cal style of Nazi Germany. I described only the 
Nazi regime’s reaction to the plot of July 20, 
1944. Both the resistance and the Nazis were 
parts of the same German national community 
which, although now divided into two political 
systems, has continued to function with vary- 
ing success. To explain the functioning of such 
communities and political systems, systematic 
comparison is indispensable. And since even the 
selection of research problems (and most other 
scholarly work) is related to the scholar’s 
values, any explicit statement of these values 
should be welcomed, the more so when the 
values can be systematically related to the 
method. HERBERT J. SPIRO 
Amherst College 


ON INTERPRETING FLORIDA POLITICS 


To THE EDITOR: 


In the December 1962 issue, pp. 974-975, 
Hugh Price criticized my article (in the preced- 
ing September issue, pp. 605-614) on the 
Florida Senate. On his first point, I acknowl- 
edge and apologize for my neglect in not refer- 
ring to a number of items in the literature on 
Florida politics which he believes to be rele- 
vant. Those interested will determine for them- 
selves the degree of relevance. What I wish to 
question is his judgment of certain substantive 
aspects of the article. 

In this respect, his second point is that my 
study produces “Hamlet without the Prince” 
because it does not deal with “the disruptive 
impact of the reapportionment issue” and the 
“duel” between Governor Collins and the dom- 
inant Senate clique that “seemed to spark the 
conflict.” (p. 974) It was not my purpose in 
this short article to discuss policy disputes, but 
I clearly indicated the importance of reappor- 
tionment (Table IV, p. 611; text and Table V, 
p. 612; Table VII, p. 613), together with a 
dozen other kinds of controversy, for all of 
which I stated that ‘a detailed analysis of dif- 
ferent policy preferences is in preparation.” 
(footnote 17, p. 611) On a number of these mat- 
ters and in all sessions it is possible to identify 
factions backing or opposing the Governor. 
Whether a “duel” sparked or was sparked by 
disruptive conflict postulates causal relation- 
ships that are easy to assert but difficult to 
prove. It is my impression that social change 
and the state constitutional requirement of a 
legislative reapportionment in 1955 stirred 
conflict, which continues—though Governors 
come and go—and ramifies in relation to the 


Supreme Court’s decision in Baker v. Carr, just 
as change has also stirred race relations issues 
in the legislature, which ramified after 1954 in 
relation to Brown v. Board of Education. What 
is needed is demonstration, not assertion, and I 
doubt that we record much advance by trying 
to fit our perceptions of the legislative process 
into the framework of literary analogy. 

His third point is that my index of change 
presents a familiar pattern of sectionalism, but 
is “two-thirds plain Republican vote” and not 
“sensitive” enough to population growth to 
show differences between rural and metropoli- 
tan parts of North Florida. (p. 974) As I ac- 
knowledged, the perception of Florida sec- 
tional patterns goes back to the appearance in 
1949 of V. O. Key’s Southern Politics in State 
and Nation. (footnote 6, p. 607) Some, follow- 
ing Key’s lead, have emphasized what they 
have taken to be rural-urban differences; 
others have seen a split between ‘‘conserva- 
tism” and “liberalism.” My index was deliber- 
ately weighted with the Republican vote be- 
cause I was concerned to see whether the sec- 
tional split might be reflected in the state 
Senate, between areas of traditional one-party 
politics and those with emergent two-party 
politics. This development is not identical with 
the differentiation between areas either on the 
basis of population growth or the rural-urban 
characteristic. Although Price is not impressed 
with the significance of what he calls “creeping 
Republicanism” (p. 974), Florida has gone 
Republican in the last three presidential elec- 
tions, the 1960 Republican gubernatorial can- 
didate won 40 per cent of the vote, and Repub- 
lican candidates won two of the state’s twelve 
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seats in the House and drew 37 per cent of the 
total vote in the 1962 congressional elections. 
I believe this kind of development is of central 
importance for the student of Florida politics. 
An index sensitive only to population would 
not adequately reflect the fact, e.g, that a 
senator from what he calls “the rapidly boom- 
ing far Gulf Coast” (p. 974) served on the 
Finance and Taxation committee in every ses- 
sion 1947-1961 save that of 1951, was three 
times on the Rules committee, four times on 
the Constitutional Amendments committee, 
and supported the majority 74 per cent of the 
time on all controversial roll calls from 1955 on. 
Metropolitan as well as rural areas of North 
Florida have in common the continuing char- 
acteristics of one-party politics. 

In his fourth point, he attempts to account 
for “curious distortions” that result from clas- 
sifying districts as urban, mixed, or rural. (p. 
974) The attempt is unnecessary, as the appar- 
ent distortion is not attributable to the method 
but rather to an error in preparation of the 
manuscript, and I appreciate his calling it to 
my attention. The Fort Myers district referred 
to in footnote 16, p. 611, is mixed rather than 


urban. The importance of this method of clas- 
sification, as I indicated (p. 607), is that it 
directs attention to the inadequacies of trying 
to dichotomize in the familiar rural-urban ap- 
proach and then account for sectionalism in 
these terms. These inadequacies, the absence 
in the literature of any consistent operational 
definitions of urban and rural areas, and my 
concern for political as well as population 
change, led me to devise my index. 

Finally, Price finds roll-call analysis “labori- 
ous” and “teasing any conclusions out of such 
data... often a difficult task.” (p. 975) Any 
kind of research is laborious, and every tech- 
nique has its limitations as well as its uses. 
Most roll-call analysts have candidly acknowl- 
edged the limitations as well as the uses of their 


labors. I did too. (p. 614) Although the data. 


with which I worked seem less “real” to Price 
than other data which he apparently prefers, I 
suggest that the observable and measurable 
voting behavior of legislators is a meaningful 
though by no means exclusive part of what he 
calls “the real-life world of politics.” (p. 975) 

Marcom B. Parsons 

The Florida State Uniwersity 
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REVIEW ESSAY 
ESSAYS ON THE SCIENTIFIC STUDY OF POLITICS: 
A CRITIQUE 


JOHN H. SCHAAR AND SHELDON S. WOLIN 
University of California (Berkeley) 


During the past few years, work in political 
science has proceeded without much guidance 
from philosophy. And during those same years 
a major transformation has overtaken virtually 
every sector of political studies. The study of 
politics has become increasingly scientific: that 
is, behavioral, quantitative, empirically orien- 
ted, experimental where vossible, rigorous, and 
precise. Not all the bastions of the older politi- 
cal science have fallen, to be sure, but an im- 
pressively large number cf them have. Further- 
more, the new political scientists continue to 
press the offensive; and, assuming a continua- 
tion of their present rate of advance, the day is 
not distant when theirs will be the authoritative 
voice throughout the discipline. 

The ease and quickness with which the new 
forces have occupied large sectors of the field 
may be either a fair measure of the intellectual 
flabbiness of the older political science or 
merely the triumph of fashion. In either 
case, what matters is that the new political 
science has advanced without serious resistance 
from the older political sciences and without 
much critical attention irom philosophy. The 
task of criticizing and guiding the new science 
has been virtually monopolized by men with a 
prior commitment to the scientific orientation 
itself. Most of the criticism, therefore, has been 
technical and “constructive,” looking toward 
improvements in the methods and concepts 
already in use, or suggesting the adoption of 
other methods and concepts which have been 
found useful in related disciplines. No genuinely 
philosophical critique of the new persuasion 
has yet appeared. The new political science 
seems to be winning the day without either the 
approval or the opposition of philosophy. Such 
a victory should arouse as Many misgivings 
among the proponents of the new orientation as 
among its critics, for until the issues have been 
squarely confronted on the basic and general 
plane of philosophy, neither side can know with 
confidence whether it is better to win or to lose. 

In this context, the volume under review! 
raises great expectations. Its subject is the new 


1 Herbert J. Storing, ed., Essays on the Seien- 
tific Study of Politics (New York: Holt, Rinehart 
and Winston, 1962). Pp. vii, 333. $5.50. 


scientific approach to political studies. Its 


authors are political philosophers. Their intent 
is to subject the new approach to a ruthlessly 
philosophical critique. Here, then, is a promise 
that the interrupted dialogue between political 
philosophy and political science will be re- 
sumed. A resumption of the dialogue, even at 
this late hour, can only benefit all parties. The 
political theorist, who has always been close to 
philosophy, might be encouraged to attempt a 
bridge between traditional political theories 
and the solid findings of such researchers as 
Dahl, Key, Lazarsfeld, McClosky, and the 
Michigan group. Hopefully, that bridge would 
lead the way toward the end we all desire: a 
better understanding and mastery of this 
troubled age. For his part, the empirical scien- 
tist might be encouraged to examine the possi- 
bility that some of the paths he follows are not 
merely uncertain but ill-chosen. He might also 
be brought to reflect on some of the trouble- 
some moral and political implications of his 
enterprise. These are the expectations and the 
hopes raised by this volume, 


I 


Before turning to substance, some prelimin- 
ary comments are needed concerning the style 
and temper of Essays on the Scientific Study of 
Politics. With the exception of Professor 
Strauss, all of the essayists have taken their 
doctorates at the university in which he 
teaches. The collaboration itself, as editor 
Storing informs us, had a “special character.” 
The undertaking was carefully organized, and 
the collaborators spent two summers ‘‘working 
together and holding seminar discussion in 
Chicago.” Although the senior author felt 
constrained to remark that “the new political 
science ...is supported by foundations of im- 
mense wealth with unbounded faith and un- 
believably large grants,” (p. 307) such are the 
ironies of virtue in this age of affluence that the 
authors must themselves acknowledge in- 
debtedness to three foundations—an acknow- 
ledgment, incidentally, which is the sole 
example of a verified empirical proposition in 
this volume, the proposition that the founda- 
tions are blessed with “unbounded faith.” 

The authors’ careful planning and common 
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training have produced a volume of such uni- 
form texture that it might have been written 
by one hand. In assumptions, method, style of 
argument, and even vocabulary, syntax and 
metaphor the five essays are as one. From one 
essay to another there is no significant varia- 
tion in procedure, categories of criticism, or 
conclusions. From start to finish the book 
hammers away at its subject in the pace and 
mood of the Anvil Chorus. Each essay devotes 
numerous pages to ferreting out contradic- 
tions, scolding, vague language, hinting at 
the subterranean implications and intentions of 
the original authors’ work, and condemning the 
political and moral obtuseness of the new 
scientists. Each essay lacks humor, grace, and 
generosity. Each concludes on a note of heavy 
irony and dark prophecy, the choice example 
of which is provided by Professor Strauss’s 
closing lines: 


Only a great fool would call the new political 
science diabolic: it has no attributes peculiar to 
fallen angels. It is not even Machiavellian, for 
Machiavelli’s teaching was graceful, subtle, and 
colorful. Nor is it Neronian. Nevertheless one may 
say of it that it fiddles while Rome burns. It is 
excused by two facts: it does not know that it 
fiddles, and it does not know that Rome burns. 
(p. 327) 


The temper of the whole volume is unre- 
lievedly hostile and destructive. Mild excep- 
tions are to be found in Berns’s approval of the 
rediscovery of “‘the political” by the authors of 
The American Voter (p. 62), and in Horwitz’s 
praise of Lasswell’s “unusual endowments, the 
breadth of his vision, the extent of his aspira- 
tions, and... his unwillingness to abandon 
altogether the horizon of political philoso- 
phy....” (p. 308) Still, even these rare com- 
pliments are extended begrudgingly. Refreshed 
by his brief respite of generosity, Berns again 
takes up his hammer: the rediscovery of the 
political by the Michigan scholars is, after all, 
only a rediscovery of obvious factors that “have 
always been considered to be political... .”’ 
(p. 62); moreover, “the authors’ understanding 
of political is so narrow that one wonders 
whether politics exists at all for them.” (p. 60) 
And while Horwitz concedes that Lasswell has 
been unwilling to abandon altogether the hori- 
zon of political philosophy, he quickly adds that 
Lasswell has a grievously wrong conception of 
what political philosophy is and has refused ‘“‘to 
deal in any sustained or adequate fashion with 
the problems it poses... .”?” (p. 303) The com- 
bination of this misconception and this refusal 
leaves Lasswell’s thought ‘impaled on the 
horns of an irresolvable dilemma; and this 


dilemma has turned him in the direction of 
manipulation, or propaganda. Yet this propa- 
ganda is in the service of an ideology carelessly 
and almost thoughtlessly patched together 
from scraps of modern political philosophy.” 
(p. 303) Berns, apparently, believes that even a 
narrow conception of the political is better than 
no conception, while Horwitz holds that a little 
philosophy is worse than no philosophy at all. 
The point is difficult, and must remain un- 
settled, for passages can be found in Aristotle 
to support either side. 

This is a serious book, deadly serious, fanati- 
cally serious. Its temper carries us back to an 
earlier day, to other men who also understood 
that two forces struggled for supremacy in the 
world: l 


Evil began when the denizens of the Dark im- 
pelled by curiosity or some vague unregulated de- 
sire, began to invade the realm of Light. The 
realm of Light had no natural defenses, so the 
Lord of Greatness evoked the Mother of All who 
evoked the Primal Man to ward off the Attack. 
... But in the battle he was defeated. ... God 
therefore evoked more beings of Light, the Friend 
of the Luminaries, the Great Ban and the Living 
Spirit. These by methods never clearly explained, 
succeeded in defeating and capturing the Archons 
of Darkness.? 


The passage from Runciman, descriptive of 
an age of stark dualisms and doctrinal zeal, re- 
flects the mood of this book. The authors assert 
their convictions inflexibly; they scorn qualifi- 
cations; their evidence is polemically drawn 
and often unreliable; their violent language is 
that of the fanatic. “Fanatic” is a harsh term, 
and seldom found in scholarly book reviews. 
But no other term fits. As an example of what 
we are trying to describe, consider just one of 
Professor Strauss’s memorable charges against 
the enemy: the new political science ‘“‘rests on 
a dogmatic atheism.” Without pausing to docu- 
ment that remarkable charge, he moves on to 
strike at the shabby defense which he supposes 
the convicted atheists will offer in their own 
behalf, the defense that their atheism at least 
has the virtue of intellectual honesty: 


But we must add that intellectual honesty is not 
enough. Intellectual honesty is not love of truth. 
Intellectual honesty, a kind of self-denial, has 
taken the place of love of truth because truth has 
come to be believed to be repulsive and one can- 
not love the repulsive. (p. 322) 


2 Steven Runciman, The Medieval Manichee. A 
Study of the Christian Dualist Heresy (New York: 
Compass book, n.d.), p. 18. 
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It is characteristic of the fanatic to throw all 
his opponents into one pit, and to ignore real 
differences of quality, action and intention 
among them. H. Simon, A. F. Bentley, H. Lass- 
well, and the authors of the major voting 
studies are selected and discussed on the unex- 
amined assumption that all of them subscribe 
to the same fundamental tenets, entertain the 
same understanding of science and share the 
same depraved views of philosophy and poli- 
tics. But, surely, the differences among these 
workers are many and basic. Simon’s almost 
Cartesian rationalism is a world apart from the 
empirically oriented work of the students of 
voting. Lasswell has written, it seems, on 
virtually every subject of any interest at all to 
students of society, and his writing has mani- 
fested no consistent dedication that we can de- 
tect to any one method, doctrine or persuasion: 


- he is as willing to recount clinical histories of 


mental pathology as he is to count the number 
of times a given symbol appears in a given 
document in a given context; as concerned 
about the condition of organized labor in 
America as about the prospects for world order 
through law; as open to ideas from Marx as 
from Freud. Any treatment of Harold Lasswell 
which conceals his versatile and irrepressible 
eclecticism and attributes to him a single, over- 
riding purpose misses most of the interesting 
features of his work. And what do any of these 
other men have in common with A. F. Bentley? 
Bentley spurned the mental spooks and soul 
stuff of psychological explanation. He had 
reservations about the possibility and utility of 
quantitative methods in social study. His work 
was guided by a thoroughly philosophic orien- 
tation and intention, which we doubt whether 
even his acknowledged followers have begun 
to understand, let alone accept. Yet, all of 
these authors are tarred with one brush; all are 
merely “particularly well-known manifesta- 
tions of what one may call the new science of 
politics.” (p. 307) 

It is necessary for the fanatic to exaggerate 
the capacities of his enemies, for in their vast 
talents he finds justification for his own prodi- 
gies of passion. This volume amply manifests 
this feature of the passionate state of mind. 
Time and again, enormous feats and intentions 
are attributed to the new scientists, and no- 
where is there any temperate appraisal of their 
actual accomplishments. Thus, horrendous im- 
plications are found in Simon’s work. “But 
compared even with Hobbes, it is Simon who is 
the extremist. The democratic overlay, the un- 
defended assumption oi unstated rules of the 
game, the vapid call for vigilant citizens—how- 
ever sincerely meant—will not deceive the care- 


ful reader. The tendency of Simon’s hard teach- 
ing is not liberal democracy ... but a tyranny 
in which government becomes the means of 
harnessing all but one man to the gratification 
of that one.” (pp. 108-109) Lasswell fares a bit 
better. He is only a fool, the dupe of others far 
more sophisticated than himself. Lasswell “has 
served unwittingly as a tool of certain modern 
political philosophers who were also propagand- 
ists of a stature and subtlety beyond even his 
active imagination.” (pp. 803-304) 

It is also necessary for the fanatic to expose 
the personal depravities of his enemies. Thus, 
Bentley is found guilty of “cynicism” concern- 
ing the role of selfishness in politics; and instead 
of arguing directly the issues involved in his 
denial of a common good, he resorts to “carica~- 
ture and non sequiturs.” (p. 202) (Oddly, 
Bentley is also criticized for his failure to under- 
stand the teachings of ‘‘realists of the stripe of 
Machiavelli, Hobbes, Adam Smith, or the 
authors of the Federalist ....’ (p. 202) It is 
not easy to imagine what the already cynical 
Bentley would have looked like after a post- 
graduate course in these authors.) The total 
depravity of the enemy is revealed in a para- 
graph by Berns, where he darkly hints that the 
authors of Voting do not even think voting is 
important: ‘‘Lazarsfeld began studying voting 
not because he thought it was important, but 
because he could not get money for a panel 
study of consumer preferences.” (p. 54) 

But this only begins to indicate the accusa- 
tions brought against the new scientists. So 
many are the charges, and so grave, that the 
new scientists take on a stature of near-satanic 
grandeur: all that is lacking is a Milton to im- 
mortalize it. Individually and collectively the 
new scientists are accused of professional in- 
competence, bovine complacency (they do not 
even know they fiddle while Rome burns), 
parochialism and atheism. They are superci- 
lious toward common opinion, contemptuous of 
the wisdom of the past, as attracted to the 
study of rats as of people and inclined to con- 
fuse the two, politically irresponsible, and—in 
the most charitable construction possible—un- 
wittingly treasonous to the cause of liberal 
democracy. The temper which has produced 
these charges may be suggested by a quotation 
which concerns the last of these counts: 


The crisis of liberal democracy has become con- 
cealed by a ritual which calls itself methodology 
or logic. This almost willful blindness to the 
crisis of liberal democracy is part of that crisis. 
No wonder then that the new political science has 
nothing to say against those who unhesitatingly 
prefer surrender, that is, the abandonment of 
liberal democracy, to war. (p. 327) 
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Similar passages abound, and they indicate 
how far removed the volume is from philoso- 
phy. It is a polemical work, conducted mainly 
on political and ideological grounds rather than 
on the ground of philosophy. That charge of 
“dogmatic atheism” continues to haunt the 
reader. From what frame of mind, what cast of 
thought: and concern, does such a charge 
emerge? What is the relevance, or the pro- 
priety, of such a charge in a work which presents 
itself as an academic and professional discus- 
sion of academic and professional work? So far 
as we know, not one of the authors whose works 
are criticized in this volume has ever offered 
public witness concerning his own religious be- 
liefs, or has ever publicly discussed the ques- 
tion of the relations between his religious be- 
liefs and his work as a social scientist. On what 
basis, then, can Professor Strauss confidently 
assert the dogmatic atheism which underlies 
the new science? His own response to this 
question, presumably, is to be found in his 
statement that “the new science uses socio- 
logical or psychological theories regarding re- 
ligion which exclude, without considering, the 
possibility that religion rests ultimately on 
God’s revealing Himself to man; hence those 
theories are mere hypotheses which can never 
be confirmed.” (p. 322) But that is a reply be- 
neath the contempt of philosophy. It may be 
true that the new science holds such theories re- 
garding religion, but to establish that is not to 
establish the atheism of the new scientists. The 
new scientist might reply that his professional 
competence is limited to the study of secondary 
causes. That is no denial of a First Cause. 
Other replies are possible. We are not con- 
cerned to discuss this question. We are con- 
cerned with the question of what will happen to 
work in our field if such questions become basic 
categories of discussion and judgment. Who 
among us will be offered up for the first auto-da- 


fe? 


Although the ancient metaphors of “Light” 
and ‘‘Dark” occasionally appear in this volume, 
a more political, but no less sharp, set of dis- 
tinctions has been used to discriminate friend 
from foe. We are informed that “the political 
science profession contains a strong minority of 
the right” consisting of the scientifically and 
behaviorally minded; “a small minority on the 
left, consisting of those who reject the new 
political science root and branch”; and, finally, 
“a center consisting of the old-fashioned politi- 
cal scientists” who work away at understand- 
ing ‘political things” without much concern 
for methodological niceties. Many of the cen- 
trists, however, ‘‘seem to have given custody of 
their ‘methodological’ conscience to the strict 


adherents of the new political science and thus 


continue their old-fashioned practice with a k 


somewhat uneasy conscience.” (p. 308) Pro- 
fessor Strauss disingenuously acknowledges 
that some readers might find these designations 
“strange,” since the right-wingers “are liberals 
almost to a man” while ‘‘their intransigent op- 
ponents” on the left, which includes the au- 
thors of this volume, “are in the odor of con- 
servatism.’’ (Ibid,) As befits a resolute op- 
ponent of contemporary empirical methods of 
observation, he defends his classifications 


_ against a possible charge of idiosyncrasy with 


the following irony: ‘Yet since I have heard the 
intransigent opponents of the new political 
science described as unorthodox, I inferred that 


the new political science is the orthodoxy in the ¢ 
profession, and the natural place of an ortho- f 


doxy is on the right.” (Jbid.) 
This division of the forces into left, right, and 


center makes explicit one of the major assump- | 


tions of this volume—that the proper conversa- 
tion in our field at the present time is a conver- 
sation between the extremes. Presumably, the 
center is the dead center, the dull gray mass 
with nothing very important to contribute to 
the great debate. More than that, the centrists 
lack purity of heart: having delivered over 
their “methodological conscience” to the right, 
they lack the strength which comes from single- 
ness of purpose and conviction. So the battle 
will be fought between those who know what 
they want, or what they scorn. 

This pattern of the battle between extremes 
is one which often appears in political and in- 
tellectual life, usually with events and results 
that are either pathetic or deadly to all parties. 
The struggle is pathetic when it is really not 
a general engagement at all but a frantic en- 
counter between small fanatical sects, with the 
great bulk of the society quite uninterested in 
the fray. The battle is deadly when the bulk of 
the society is forced into the struggle. Then 
what dies is not just one or both of the ex- 
tremes, but the center as well: that is to say, 
what dies is decency, fair play, and the hope of 
a just solution to problems. 

Although the center includes the bulk of the 
members of the profession, very little is said 
about it in this volume. Few members of it are 
identified by name, and there is no systematic 
comparison of the general character of the work 
done in the center with the work done on the 
right and left. From scattered comments in the 
book it would appear that the work of such men 
as Harold Gosnell, Luther Gulick, V. O. Key, 
and perhaps Chester Barnard is representative 
of the style of the center. Such virtue as the 
center does possess lies not so much in modera- 


Y 
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` tion or eclecticism, as in a reliance upon a com- 
mon sense understanding of politics, a resolute 
refusal to expunge value judgments from pro- 
fessional work, and a'subordination of statistics 
to substance. Only one essayist does much in 
the way of comparison between the work of the 
author about whom he writes and work in the 
same field done by a writer of the center. Stor- 
ing frequently and favorably compares Gulick 
to the arch-scientist Simon. This seems a curi- 
ous and perhaps unfortunate selection. In the 
first sentence of his Foreword to the famous 
Papers on the Science of Administration, Gulick 
warns that “The papers brought together in 
this collection are essays by men scientifically 
interested in the phenomena of administra- 
tion.” Gulick’s own essay gets under way with 
the remark that the “science of administration” 
forms part of the social sciences and that “social 
science rests at many points upon the physical 
sciences.? Professor Strauss also charges that 
the “right’’-wing of the new political science 
has converted the fallacious distinction between 
facts and values into a fetish, of which one im- 
portant consequence has been that the scien- 
tifically minded social scientist ‘is neutral in 
the conflict between liberal democracy and its 
enemies.” (p. 324) In this context we cannot 
resist quoting a passage from the Gulick who is 
praised for having a surer grasp on democratic 
values and a finer sensitivity to the limitations 
of the scientific approach than Herbert Simon: 


The basic difference between the exact sciences 
and the social sciences, it has often been said, is 
that the social sciences must deal with values and 
ends. ... It seems to the writer, however, that 
the importance of this element may be over- 
emphasized, and that such overemphasis is cer- 
tain to discourage the advance of social science as 
much as any other single factor. In many of the 
subsidiary but fundamental fields of social knowl- 
edge it is possible to put values and ends to one 
side, or to assume them as constants, just: as is 
done in the pure sciences. . . . This does not mean 
that the social scientist will not be led on in his 
quest for truth by his individual value-interests, 
but it does mean that the results of his work, if 
scientifically done, may be used by others who 
have entirely different values in view. It would 
hardly be claimed that the structure of American 
democracy profited more from the thinking of the 
democrat Jackson than from that of the aristocrat 
Hamilton; nor that the concept of public and 


3 Luther Gulick and L. Urwick, eds., Papers on 
the Science of Administration (2d ed., New York, 
1947), p. 191. 


private law devised for the Roman Empire is of 
no value for a soviet republic. 


II 


With these preliminary considerations be- 
hind us, we can now examine the assault of the 
radical, conservative, left on the establishment 
held by the radical, liberal, right. According to 
the editor’s announcement of the rules of 
battle, the contributors intend to treat their 
opponents in a manner worthy of philosophical 
combatants. The opponents can count on not 
being treated as mere “reflections” of their age 
but rather as serious students committed to 
studying their subject in a scientific way (p. 
vi). This pledge is not fully honored. On the 
first page of his Epilogue Professor Strauss in- 
vites us to consider the new science as sharing 
“with the most familiar ingredients of our 
world in its crisis the quality of being a mass 
phenomenon.” (p. 307) Similarly the essay on 
Bentley makes much of his Progressivist sym- 
pathies, and Lasswell is found to be more than a 
little tainted with the half-baked Marxism 
which has polluted the intellectual atmosphere 
of our day. 

Moving on now to the principle of selection, 
the editor states that it was governed by “gen- 
eral opinion in the profession.” (p. v) The 
authors concede that they may have over- 
looked “less popular writers whose contribu- 
tions to political science may be of more in- 
trinsic significance.” (Ibid.) If we should tem- 
porarily adopt one of Professor Strauss’s canons 
of interpretation—namely, that what is omitted 
is often deliberate and therefore significant—we 
may say that what has been omitted has had 
the effect of creating the impression that the 
new political science presents the unrelieved 
facade of a monolithic society, undisturbed by 
schism, heresy, or the doubts of the believers 
themselves. Now the strategy which has dic- 
tated this omission has a specific purpose in 
view. This is to show that all of the writers 
under discussion subscribe to a “hard” view of 
science which requires them to reject certain 
positions and to accept others that the Straus- 
sians wish them to. As we shall try to show 
later, there is little evidence brought forward in 
this volume to support the hard view of science 
and there is ample evidence that many philoso- 
phers and historians of science do not favor 
such a view. 


4 Ibid., pp. 191-192. In reference to Strauss’s 
gibe at the “social engineering” fad in political 
science (p. 317), note that one of the papers in the 
Gulick volume carries the title “The Need for the 
Development of Political Science Engineering.” 
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The uniformity of outlook among the con- 
tributors facilitates the task of eriticism be- 
cause it has led each author to adopt the same 
basic categories of analysis, to ask the same 
questions, and to appeal to the same set of 
values. The main charges may be summarized 
as follows: 


1. The new political science has not yielded 
any new knowledge. Its findings have 
been largely trivial and where they have 


not been so, have merely restated what 


common opinion already knew. 

2. The weaknesses of the new science are 
rooted in a false conception of empiricism 
which resolutely rejects common-sense 
understanding of politics and the every- 
day world with which common sense is 
closely identified. The flight from the 
everyday world has caused the new 
scientists to fabricate a jargonized, ab- 
stract, and remote vocabulary which has 
brought neither precision nor illumina- 
tion.® In the end the new science is com- 
pelled to appeal to common sense for veri- 
fication. But if one is sceptical about com- 
mon opinion as a point of departure for 
political analysis, he cannot return to it 
for support. 

3. The sterility of the new science is made in- 
evitable by its lack of any clear criteria of 
political relevance. The break with com- 
mon sense and the defiance of modern and 
ancient teachings leave the new science 
with a withered and distorted sense of 
“the political.” In short, the new political 
scientist is politically disoriented. 

4. Lacking a clear understanding of what is 
genuinely political, the new science has 
sought to explain political phenomena 
and behavior by “sub-political” factors 
and non-political theories. It has relied on 
rat psychology, psychoanalysis, personal- 
ity theory, and small group theories. This 
reductionism has contributed further to 
the irrelevance of the findings. 

5. The new political science remains impaled 
on the false distinction between facts and 
values. Its search for verifiable, factual 


5 The main outlines of this argument, as well as 
most of the arguments in the remainder of the 
book, were laid down in the first book that Strauss 
published in English. See The Political Philosophy 
of Hobbes, ist ed. (Oxford, 1936), especially the 
last chapter, “The New Political Science.” 

6 The Straussian position on this question is 
most exhaustively discussed in Natural Right and 
History (Chicago, 1953), ch. 2. 


hypotheses has not culminated in signifi- 
cant generalizations, but the effects of the 
commitment have been catastrophic for 
the political scientist. In adopting the pose 
of the neutral scientist who excludes 
“values” from his scientific purview, the 
new scientist has merely deluded himself. 
The distinction itself is spurious and can- 
not be rigidly adhered to; hence the new 
scientist is compelled to smuggle in 
“values” in a covert way, as when he 
makes his non-scientific choice to be 
scientific, or when he prescribes in the 
guise of being merely descriptive. On the 
whole, his values are those of liberal de- 
mocracy or, more precisely, “a particular 
version” designated as “democratism”’ 
which bears all of the stigmata of a cor- 
rupt, mass-ridden society (p. 326). De- 
spite its efforts to fashion analytical con- 
cepts which will be universally applicable, 
the new science’s outlook is parochial and 
bears the imprint of Western mass-demo- 
cratic assumptions. 


These charges are asserted in one form or 
another in each essay. Since the philosophy 
supporting the charges receives explicit treat- 
ment in the Epilogue, we shall postpone dis- 
cussion of it until a later point and turn now to 
a brief discussion of each essay. 


Til 


The opening essay by Walter Berns purports 
to be a discussion of “voting studies.” This is 
misleading because it presents neither a general 
overall view of the field nor a critique of more 
than one important book. If we leave aside the 
Appendix for the moment, his essay can prop- 
erly be described as a critical review of Voting 
by Berelson, Lazarsfeld, and McPhee (1954) 
with some attention to The People’s Choice by 
Lazarsfeld, Berelson and Gaudet (1948). The 
main body of the essay devotes only passing 
attention to The Voter Decides by Campbell, 
Gurin and and Miller (1954), while The Ameri- 
can Voter by Campbell, Converse, Miller, and 
Stokes (1960) is relegated to an Appendix, on 
the ground that it appeared too late for consid- 
eration. We shall return to this matter In a 
moment and we mention it now only to draw 
attention to the narrow compass of the essay. 
It might also be pointed out that despite the 
announcement in the Preface that the contribu- 
tors do not intend to discuss writers from other 
disciplines, none of the books Berns singled out 
for sustained attention was written by political 
scientists. Another curious aspect lies in the 
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contrast between the two and one-half pages 
reserved for The Voter Decides and the more 
than nine pages consumed in belaboring the 
crude and simple-minded political analyses of 
several psychiatrists which appeared in a 
volume of minor status.” One wonders about 
the critic’s sense of political relevance when he 
devotes more space to Dr. Arthur J. Brodbeck 
than to the Michigan election studies. These 
disproportions have not prevented Berns from 
delivering some magistral judgments on The 
Voter Decides with barely the suggestion of an 
argument: it “goes to elaborate lengths to es- 
tablish the obvious” and ‘it is singularly 
naive.” (p. 13) 

In the first several pages of the essay Berns is 
content to let students of voting studies criti- 
cize each other. We shall not pause to comment, 
because the crucial point is, if the studies at 
issue are capable of being improved by like- 
minded critics, then—to that extent, at least-— 
there is nothing inherently irremediable in the 
enterprise and the practitioners do not require 
the assistance of Straussian political philoso- 
phy. It is necessary to report that Berns does 
not add a single contribution to the stock of 
criticism which is already known to students in 
the field. Other than declaring that the studies 
merely confirm what is already known to com- 
mon sense—which by this stage of the argument 
has attained omniscient proportions—Berns 
offers a lecture on how to interpret statistics 
(pp. 15-16, 37). His advice consists of empha- 
sizing the “other side.” The students of voting 
behavior emphasize the finding that 34 per cent 
of the skilled workers turn toward professional 
and managerial people for political advice and 
“only? 8 per cent of the latter consult the 
workers. In contrast, Berns pounces upon the 
word “only” and asks us to ponder the 8 per 
cent more closely (p. 37). Inasmuch as his ad- 
vice rests upon a fairly sophisticated notion of 
the relationship between socio-economic status 
and political behavior, we are left to speculate 
whether this is another of the triumphs of com- 
mon sense or whether it might be the result of 
some darker insight, namely, of that Marxism 
which most of the essayists are eager to sniff 
out. 

Other criticisms advanced by Berns reveal a 
very uncertain knowledge of the field under 
scrutiny. He charges (p. 19) that the authors of 


1? The “psychological approach” in American 
Voting Behavior, ed. E. Burdick and A. J. Brod- 
beck, New York, 1959, is lauded as “more forth- 
right and more sophisticated” (p. 22) than either 
The Voter Decides or Voiing, although only ludi- 
crous assertions are quoted from it. 


Voting have failed to achieve their objective of 
explaining how voting dispositions are formed. 
Even if we grant this charge is true, the charge 
against the field as a whole is patently false, as 
the large literature on political socialization 
demonstrates. There is a further and more 
startling accusation (pp. 40-41) that voting 
studies ignore the content and formation of 
opinion and do not seek to account for changes 
in opinion during a campaign except as the 
“reactivation” of an earlier “disposition.” 
“Opinion,” according to the definition which 
Berns proposes, functions as the mediator ‘‘be- 
tween sub-political sociological and psycho- 
logical conditions and political consequences.” 
It is “the missing agent” which voting studies 
omit (Jiid.). The only suitable response to 
these charges is to blink in disbelief, Even the 
most casual acquaintance with the role assigned 
to “attitudes” in voting studies would reveal 
the preoccupation in such studies with the 
mediating function of opinion. To assert that 
the studies ignore the changes in opinion dur- 
ing a campaign is equally ill-founded. The Erie 
County study, which concluded that the 
changes were negligible, may be properly chal- 
lenged, but not on the grounds of omission. 

In Berns’s view, the basic weakness of the 
voting studies is that they sacrifice “political 
relevance on the altar of methodology. The 
questions asked and pursued are determined by 
the limits of the scientific method rather than 
by the subject matter, which is voting, or more 
specifically, the purpose of voting.” (p. 55) If 
we leave aside the logical difficulty involved in 
sliding from “subject” to “purpose,” we should 
legitimately expect that a discussion of political 
relevance will reveal the distinctively philo- 
sophical contribution that Berns hopes to 
make. These expectations are disappointed, for 
we are offered a definition instead of an expla- 
nation. Voting studies seek to explain political 
behavior by “sub-political” factors, such as 
individual psychology or experience in primary 
groups. It follows, according to the logic of the 
book, that the “‘sub-political’” cannot explain 
“the political.” Q.E.D. Having thus disposed 
of this problem to his own satisfaction, Berns 
is now ready to inquire: how does one proceed 
to explain political behavior by genuinely 
“political? modes of analysis? Berns’s answer 
begins with a charge that voting studies have 
ignored the “common opinion” of the voters. 
If these studies were really interested in why 
people vote the way they do, a very different 
technique would have been employed: “ask 
them [7.e., the voters] directly and... pay at- 
tention, at least initially, to their answers....” 
(p. 40) Supposing we accept this advice, and, 
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armed with our new knowledge, go out into the 
political world and present the Berns question- 
naire to the voter, what sort of responses can 
we expect? Berns writes that the responses will 
“consist of reasons, in this case, political rea- 
sons” telling why, for example, the voter has 
supported one candidate rather than another. 
({bid.) The voter will not reply, as social science 
implies that he does, by saying that he is a 
member of a certain socio-economic class, or 
that he is being pulled in contrary directions by 
cross-pressures,® If the voter says, “Truman is 
the best man running now,” this response, ac- 
cording to Berns, is a political opinion that can 
be taken to “imply” that “the best man should 
be President... .” ([bid.) Why is this a “‘polit- 
ical” opinion? “Precisely because it expresses 
a view of the common good. Just as choice in 
general is governed by an opinion of some end 
or good, so most voters know that the choice 
they are asked to make in an election involves 
the common good.” (p. 40) Berns seems un- 
aware that the two statements in the last sen- 
tence are not logically similar. What he has 
done is to smuggle in what was “implied” (by 
him) in the original response of the voter. Not 
content with this gloss, Berns makes a further 
contribution, this time to individual psycho- 
logy: “ ... we do contend that a human being 
is endowed with a unique faculty that makes it 
possible for him to form opinions....” (p. 
41) This “faculty” is said to explain why “man 
alone is a political animal,” (p. 42) How do we 
know that man alone possesses this “faculty?” 
Men and dogs, Berns explains, may both re- 
spond to external stimuli in an unthinking way, 
but men alone can give reasons for their re- 
sponse (p. 42). This, of course, proves nothing 
about man being a political animal, because 
one might just as easily argue that dogs are 
animals which are not in the habit of giving 
_ reasons for their responses and, therefore, they 
alone are political animals, At best, Berns has 
given us a not very helpful tautology: the 
“faculty” of forming opinions is a peculiarly 
political faculty. 

Berns’s essay asserts two closely related crit- 


8 Granting that voters do not reply with socio- 
logical abstractions, it is still difficult to see that 
this criticism goes to the core of the problem. One 
of the aims of voting studies is to attempt to 
formulate a more inclusive category (e.g., class 
identification) that will connect a wide number of 
instances and expose their common element. We 
might suggest that this procedure is very similar 
to Plato’s way of proceeding, i.e., to seek a com- 
prehensive conception or definition which will ex- 
pose the common element in scattered instances. 
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icisms which are repeatedly echoed in the sub- 
sequent essays. The new political science is 
said to be contemptuous of and careless toward 
past political thought; and if the new science 
had pondered the teachings of the past, its 
practitioners would not have been so ready to 
dismiss the concept of the “common good” as a 
metaphysical “spook.”? A surprising aspect of 
this criticism is that it is accompanied by a 
suggested list of model writers that includes 
several who have been highly sceptical of the 
existence or operative importance of the com- 
mon good. For example, the authors of the 
Federalist papers are praised throughout this 
book, yet the “common understanding” among 
even old-fashioned political scientists is that 
Letter Ten is remarkable for its emphasis upon 
factional, interest-ridden politics and that one 
of the great mysteries is, what happened to the 
common good? Again, J. S. Mill, who emerges 
as one of the heroes in the Berns essay, never 
untangled himself from his attempt to combine 
a concept of the common good with a concept 
of the self-regarding, selfish individual be- 
queathed by his father and Bentham. Most as- 
tonishing of all, the morally obtuse new politi- 
cal scientists are solemnly advised by Wein- 
stein (p. 202) to consult “Machiavelli, Hobbes, 
land] Adam Smith... .’” on this matter. In an 
earlier volume, Professor Strauss chastised 
Machiavelli as a “teacher of evil” whose con- 
ception of the common good “requires the 
sacrifice not only of moral virtue but to some 
extent even of republican austerity and sever- 
ity.” Nor is it clear how the radical nominal- 
ism of Hobbes qualifies him as a leading theor- 
ist of the common good. Similarly, when Berns, 
quite rightly, attacks Voting for its crude 
theory of democracy which relies on the virtues 
of the “system” to compensate for the inade- 


9 Tt is instructive to note how Berns ‘‘proves”’ 
that the new political science rejects the concep- 
tion of a common good. He quotes a passage from 
Dahl which occurs in a book review where it is not 
at all clear whether Dahl espouses the view or is 
merely categorizing what Dahl calls “rigorous 
analysis in a positivistic spirit.” This does not 
prevent Berns from associating Dahl with this 
position (p. 43)—apparently. without examining 
Dahl’s main writings—or from assigning it to the 
authors of voting studies. A genuinely scholarly 
approach might have established an important 
distinction between those studies which deny the 
value of the conception and those which conclude 
that it is not operative. Dahl’s review may be con- 
sulted in World Politics, October, 1958, p. 91. 

10 Leo Strauss, Thoughts on Machiavelli (Glen- 
coe, Illinois, 1958), p. 9, 261. 
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quacies. of the individual citizen, he does not 
pause, to point out that the theory itself has 
some respectable antecedents. It was Harring- 
ton who claimed that “as Man is sinful, but 
yet the world is perfect, so may the citizen be 
sinful, and yet the Commonwealth be per- 
fect.” And did not the Federalists argue less 
for public virtue than for a system in which 
“ambition must be made to counteract ambi- 
tion”? Was not the common good in the 
Wealth of Nations the product of a system 
which organized private selfishness toward ends 
which the individual actors would not pursue? 

The fatal flaw in Berns’s undertaking is most 
clearly revealed in the Appendix. After having 
been treated to a long essay criticizing “voting 
studies” for lacking criteria of political rele- 
vance, and after having been led to assume that 
this defect was inherent in the enterprise of a 
“scientific” study of politics, we suddenly come 
across a brief remark on the last page of the 
essay proper that throws into doubt the entire 
preceding essay: The American Voter “has suc- 
ceeded in developing a general theory, based on 
the rediscovery (by empirical political science, 
at least) of the fact that political behavior is a 
function of political opinion, and that political 
opinion is a function of political events and 
problems.” (p. 57) In the Appendix devoted to 
that study some minor criticisms are advanced, 
. but the discussion closes with a glowing tribute 
to ‘‘the new beginning” of empirical political 
science. (p. 62) Although Berns is to be com- 
mended for a display of generosity in a book 
little adorned by this virtue, the concession 
destroys whatever foundation his essay had. It 
constitutes nothing less than an admission that 
the scientific approach, despite its imperfec- 
tions, contains no irremediable flaw which 
vitiates the entire enterprise and renders its 
findings politically irrelevant. It suggests also 
that the new political science does not require 
the assistance of the old political philosophy to 
put its house in order. 


IV 


Storing’s essay on Herbert Simon displays a 
surer command of the subject-matter, but its 
rigid adherence to the same categories used by 
the other essayists has resulted in a tight-lipped 
and tedious piece in which every conclusion is 
predictable and every criticism an easy 
triumph over paltry forces. Perhaps it is useful 
to be told once more and at great length that 
Herbert Simon is, despite his scientific postur- 
ing, a very careless writer, one who often fails 


1! Oceana, Liljigren ed., pp. 34, 56, 185. 
12 Letter 51 and see also 57. 
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to define his basic terms very satisfactorily, 
rarely abides by his own usages, and is curi- 
ously unwilling to discuss some basic assump- 
tions. When these faults accompany an adven- 
turous, even playful temperament, strongly at- 
tracted to novelty, and bemused by the convic- 
tion that his colleagues must first be shocked 
before being instructed, we have a ready-made 
target. The critic need merely be armed with 
the cudgels of Consistency and Clarity and the 
issue will never be in doubt, for the foe is highly 
vulnerable. Simon is not only an aggressive ad- 
vocate of scientism, but an impatient and san- 
guine one who readily abandons one advanced 
position for another, each time with the cheer- 
ful prediction that a bigger “pay-off” lies just a 
few formulations away. Finally, in the delight 
he takes at the manipulative skill of adminis- 
trators, Simon is as much the enfant naive as 
the enfant terrible. 

In one way or another Storing scores all these 
points, but he is not content with the exhaust- 
ing recital of Simon’s excesses and inconsisten-~ 
cies. He must show that Simon is an evil master 
who employs his knowledge of la dolce vita (O & 
M Division) to instruct his students “how to 
increase the effectiveness of organization as an 
instrument for their own self-gratification.” (p. 
109) Storing’s charges fail to carry conviction, 
for they are so incongruous that Simon emerges 
as confused rather than sinister. Thus Simon is 
first reprimanded for adopting unquestioningly 
the premises of liberal democracy (pp. 103- 
104), but a few pages later he is accused of pro- 
moting tyranny (p. 108), and the reader is ad- 
monished against being deceived by the demo- 
cratic “overlay”? of Simon’s professions. Now 
both of these accusations may be well taken, 
but instead of following them out to explore 
their possible interconnections, Storing is de- 
termined to expose the democratic facade 
which Simon has erected to conceal his true 
motives. This procedure gives all the ideologi- 
cal victories to Storing, but it also closes off 
some interesting lines of inquiry. The limita- 
tions of Storing’s approach become evident in 
the section of his essay entitled ‘‘Simon’s 
Political Theory.” Although Storing admits 
that Simon has refrained from constructing a 
political theory (p. 101) and that whatever 
exists of one is “fragmentary” (p. 103), this 
does not prevent Storing from trying to piece 
together a theory for Simon. Common sense 
would seem to dictate that, instead of leaving 
the erroneous impression that Simon owns a 
political theory in the traditional sense, it might 
be more fruitful to ask why he does not or why 
he thinks that organization theory can usurp 
the role of political theory. 
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Storing’s attack faithfully follows the master 
plan. It begins by exposing Simon’s rejection of 
common-sense language and the “proverbial 
wisdom” of his predecessors.8 The flanking 
operation is completed when Storing shows that 
Simon’s attempt to establish a precise termi- 
nology and scientifically verifiable hypotheses 
ends in a rout and finds Simon fleeing to the 
refuge of common-sense knowledge once more. 
The victory seems complete, yet one is nagged 
by the same doubts that accompany a reading 
of the other essays: does Simon commit himself 
to a clean breach with common sense and does 
he contend unreservedly that scientific knowl- 
edge alone constitutes genuine knowledge? 
The answer seems to be more ambiguous than 
Storing will allow. In an article which he cites, 
Simon adopts the extreme position, but in his 
two major works, Administrative Behavior and 
Public Administration, which were published 
before the article, he does not. Simon makes it 
clear that his quarrel is not so much with the 
common-sense substance of the adages but with 
their inconsistencies. In a later work, Simon 
does not dismiss the “wisdom and lore” of 
“common-sense” or “practical experience” but 
seeks to cast these teachings in a form which 
will make them amenable to empirical testing. 

In the course of Storing’s essay it becomes 
clear why he cannot permit Simon to own 
allegiance to both common sense and science 
and why he must castigate Simon’s “illicit 
borrowings” from common sense as & con- 
fession of bankruptcy and failure (see pp. 
77, 86, 127-1380). In company with his collabora- 
tors, Storing is convinced that science can be of 
little help in the pursuit of political knowledge, 


3 The examples (pp. 128-129) which Storing 


quotes from Simon do not at all assert a rejection. 


of common sense, but only a demand that com- 
mon-sense notions be rigorously formulated so 
that they may be tested by evidence. One of the 
oddities of the present volume is that none of the 
contributors addresses the problem of evidence in 
relation to political science inquiry, common- 
sense beliefs, or “philosophy.” This suggests a 
belief that evidence is irrelevant or of minor im- 
portance. 

14 Administrative Behavior, 2d ed. (New York, 
1957), pp. 35-36, 44. In this connection, as in 
others, Storing refuses to take Simon at his word. 
Thus (p. 124) he quotes Simon to the effect that 
the “proverbs” of public administration fre- 
quently contradict each other, but he interprets 
this as an assertion on Simon’s part that any 
proverb is “illogical.” 

1% James G. March and Herbert A. Simon, Or- 
ganizations (New York, 1958), pp. 5-6. 
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yet the only way that he can establish the 
superiority of his own position, which he associ- 
ates with common sense, is to deny in the 
sternest fashion the right of his opponent to 
poach in the preserve of common sense. Having 
sharply separated Simon’s science from com- 
mon sense, Storing inevitably tends to exagger- 
ate common-sense understanding in the same 
way that Simon has exaggerated scientific 
knowledge. This is illustrated by his description 
of the common-sense understanding of ‘“‘ration- 
ality”: 

Rationality, as ordinarily understood, admits of 
degrees. It is recognized, in the first place, that 
individuals may exhibit more or less rationality in 
the way they pursue any given ends, even irra- 
tional ends. But it is ordinarily thought that only 
a man who exhibits rationality with respect to 
ends, as well as means, deserves to be called truly 
rational, or rational in the highest sense.16 Im- 
plicit in this common-sense view is the idea that 
rationality with respect to means is fundamentally 
subordinate to rationality with respect to ends. 
(p. 79). 


Apparently Storing believes that the common- 
sense understanding of rationality is self-evi- 
dent to all rational men—excepting, of course, 
those rational men who happen to be social 
scientists—for he does not pause to explain how 
common sense arrived at this knowledge. It 
would be slightly misleading to suggest, how- 
ever, that Storing has absolutely no doubts 
about common-sense knowledge. He admits to 
some misgivings about the vagueness and im- 
precision of common sense and concedes that 
some “proverbial”? knowledge is useless (pp. 
85, 149). He even denies, but without discuss- 
ing the point, that the issue is one of common 
sense versus science (p. 126). But before these 
vague concessions are allowed to ripen into an 
accommodation, we are sharply reminded of 
the basic disagreement: “The question is 
whether the admittedly necessary transcend- 
ence of common sense is to be achieved by 
science, as understood by Simon, or by an ex- 
ploration of human ends, to which common 
sense points but which it alone is not compe- 
tent to undertake.” (p. 126) Since no other 
science than Simon’s is identified, this must 
mean that “philosophy” intervenes to com- 
plete common sense; but it does not make 


16 This quotation is a fair sample of the logical 
reasoning employed in this volume: what the in- 
dividual ‘‘deserves to be called” is wholly irrele- 
vant. Likewise it is impossible to detect the ‘“im- 
plicit” belief that rationality of means is subordi- 
ate to rationality of ends, 
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much difference because Storing never informs 
us of the methods of philosophy or how it en- 
ables us to study and observe purposive human 
actions. 

It will come as no surprise that Simon’s ad- 
herence to the “fact-value”’ distinction also 
comes under attack. Or all the writers lumped 
together for criticism in this volume Simon is 
the only one who makes a fetish of this distinc- 
tion, yet Storing’s criticisms, other than catch- 
ing Simon in inconsistencies, remain indecisive. 
Not only does he fail to hint at an alternative 
or even make explicit the philosophical basis 
from which he is attacking, he also does not 
squarely meet Simon’s argument that in prac- 
tice it is virtually impossible to separate factual 
from valuational premises.” Instead of trying 
to evaluate this admission in the light of 
Simon’s version of the distinction, Storing 
either treats it as an inconsistency or ignores it 
and bangs away at Simon as though the crude 
version of the distinction were at issue. This is 
merely one further illustration of Storing’s de- 
termination to widen the gulf between his posi- 
tion and the enemy’s, even if 1t requires distor- 
tion. Thus Simon’s acceptance of the fact-value 
distinction is described as an “expression” of 
logical positivism (p. 148). For the writers of 
this volume logical positivism, like Marxism, 
has the characteristics of a monstrous appari- 
tion in a cheap thriller: it is horrible but we are 
never told precisely why. Now Simon has freely 
admitted that he has drawn from Ayer’s work 
and this admission is all that Storing needs to 
establish an identity between Simon and Ayer. 
Because he condemns both positions, Storing 
will not explore the significant differences 
which lie in the fact that Ayer does not advo- 
cate the fact-value distinction and that Simon 
wholly rejects Ayer’s old formulation that 
value-assertions are ‘‘pseudo-concepts.” 

One of the most irritating features of Stor- 
ing’s argument is its technique of, first, ascrib- 
ing a particular position to Simon, which is 
either sketchily documented or documented by 
materials which Simon had presented in an en- 
tirely different context, then exposing the 
absurdities of the position, and, finally, in the 
course of a discussion of an altogether different 
point, casually and without comment intro- 
ducing evidence from Simon which renders the 
_ first position highly questionable. According to 
Storing, Simon subscribes to an extreme theory 
of human motivation which holds that ‘‘men’s 


17 Herbert A. Simon, Donald W. Smithburg and 
Victor A. Thompson, Public Administration 
(New York, 1950), pp. 58-59; Administrative Be- 
havior, pp. 5, 49, 52. 


wants are insatiable. Resources are limited. To 
the extent that a man acts rationally, he will 
seek to use all the resources available to him to 
maximize his gratifications. Other men are re- 
sources....” (p. 91) Although Storing does 
not advance any citations or quotations to sup- 
port the view he ascribes to Simon, he does not 
hesitate to attack Simon several times with 
criticisms based on this view (pp. 92, 95, 96, 98, 
102, 106, 109). Long after the climax has sub- 
sided, Storing inserts a reference, but without 
quoting it, to Simon’s conception of insatiable 
man (p. 115).18 When we track down the refer- 
ence,!§ some surprising things emerge: first, 
some distortion results from taking Simon’s 
original remark that “human wants are insati- 
able in relation to human resources” and divid- 
ing it into two separate sentences, thereby 
eliminating the modifying effect of the last part 
of the sentence; second, Simon’s statement is 
not made in the context of a general discussion 
of human motivation, but in reference to 
budgetary decision-making—surely a process 
which is characterized by the considerations 
which Simon has, perhaps exaggeratedly, 
drawn attention to; third, Storing later quotes 
a statement from Simon which strongly sug- 
gests a belief that human wants are not insati- 
able but can be modified in the light of changed 
aspirations (p. 120), yet Storing will not con- 
sider the possibility that this may require a 
revision of the view of human nature which he 
has attributed to Simon. 

Although such jiggery-pokery seems unneces~ 
sary when an opponent writes as unguardedly 
as Simon, Storing consistently inflates Simon’s 
already exaggerated language. Thus where 
Simon maintains that rational behavior re- 
quires “simplified models that capture the main 
features of a problem without capturing all its 
complexities” (p. 111), Storing objects on the 
logical ground that such a model must be “a 
simplification of some objective reality” which 
“may in principle be perceived as a whole,” 
otherwise it would be impossible to separate its 
“main features.” (p. 111) According to Storing, 


18 This reference, incidentally, gives some in- 
sight into Storing’s obduracy: “In Administrative 
Behavior [Simon] asserts that human wants are 
insatiable (p. 218), and nowhere in the later 
writings is that retracted. In this essay [Models 
of Man] he assumes limited wants or needs.” Stor- 
ing will not even entertain the possibility that 
Simon may have wished to modify his original 
position, or that the original position may have 
been put forward for a special purpose or in a 
particular context. 

19 Simon, Administrative Behavior, p. 213. 
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his is the “common-sense position,” although 
one might be inclined to suggest that Simon’s 
represents a careless statement of common 
sense, and that Storing’s is the product of care- 
ful logic. Storing then proceeds to picture 
Simon as sensing his difficulty and struggling to 
salvage a hopeless formulation by patching it 
with a qualification: “the situation as it ‘really’ 
is” is “more precisely” expressed as the situa- 
tion “as it appears to an outside observer.” (p. 
112)° Simon is taken to task for trying to over- 
come the subjectivity of his model by appealing 
to the objective appraisal of the situation by an 
outside observer. Only one flaw mars Storing’s 
criticism: Simon explicitly denies that itis prop- 
er to introduce such an observer.” 

No useful purpose can be served by extend- 
ing this exercise. Such caviling criticism is not 
difficult; we have tried to make it a bit more de- 
manding by respecting the words of the author 
in question. It should be evident by this stage 
that Storing’s essay has no genuine point and 
is substantively empty. A critic’s responsibility 
requires that he make some effort to confront 
substantive issues, even if it means abandoning 
the monotonous tempo of logic-chopping that 
has monopolized the preceding dreary pages. 
Not once does Storing offer anything resem- 
bling an alternative to Simon’s fact-value fal- 
lacy or to his uncertain conceptions of ration- 
ality and efficiency. Is it unreasonable to expect 
that, after persevering through eighty-six pages 
of scathing attacks on Simon’s scientific at- 
tempt to understand organizational behavior, 
we shall be told whether “Simon’s science” is 
inherently a misconceived venture, or whether 
any science is doomed to the same fate?? When 


20 In form this sentence is identical with the 
passage In Storing’s essay, but to avoid the cum- 
bersome appearance of double quotation marks 
and to indicate what Storing is quoting from 
Simon we have resorted to this form. 

at These four sets of givens define the situation 
as it appears to the rational actor. In predicting 
his behavior, we need this specification and not 
merely a specification of the situation as it ‘really’ 
is, or, more precisely, as it appears to an outside 
observer.” (Organizations, p. 151.) 

22 On the last page (p. 150) Storing praises 
Simon for displaying a surer and more sophisti- 
cated grasp of scientific method than his predeces- 
sors, yet this is merely the blandishment that pre- 
cedes the thrashing: “But for these very reasons 
his failure which is at bottom the same as theirs 
{z.e., Simon’s predecessors], is all the more em- 
phatic.”’ Taken seriously, this can only mean that 
the scientific approach was doomed from the be- 
ginning, and that in proportion as it gains sophis- 
tication it reveals its inherent defects. 


question-begging notions are repeatedly en- 
tered—-such as common sense, rationality, com- 
mon good—and, then, without elaboration, put 


to work as weapons, it is difficult to rate this > 


essay as serious criticism. Thus, in the final 
paragraph it is said that ‘wherever Simon’s 
science is probed, it is found to depend upon 
some pre-scientific divination of the nature of 
man and the world.” (p. 150) In true oracular 
fashion, the author does not deign to tell us 
what this “div'nation” is, where it originated, 
or what it comprises. He leaves us puzzled as 
to whether the ‘‘pre-scientific” tag refers to 
ancient, medieval, modern, recent, or social 
science, or whether it is to be found only among 
Western Europeans, or where we might look 
for some unspoiled pre-scientific mentalities. 
The emptiness of this essay results from the 
very charge which the writers level against their 
opponents, namely, a blunted sensitivity to 
what is political. In the case of Storing and his 
colleagues the lack of political relevance stems 
from an exaggerated moralism which converts 
all political issues into moral issues and ana- 
lyzes political phenomena by means of moral 
categories. It is puzzling that self-proclaimed 
followers of Aristotle need to be reminded that 
there are many aspects of political practices and 
arrangements which can be profitably investi- 
gated without always arguing out first princi- 
ples, and that, if this is the case, then it is legit- 
imate to ask what sorts of methods and con- 
cepts are useful for this purpose. Storing’s essay 
offers only the most general types of moral con- 
cepts, e.g. common good, value-fact, and a 
concept of rationality concerned essentially 
with means-ends choices. If he had once 
paused to offer a carefully formulated concep- 
tion of any one of these notions, we might at 
least be able to evaluate its relevance for politi- 
cal analysis. Since he has not, we are entitled 
to conclude that his vague concepts are inca- 
pable of serving political science. Simon’s writ- 
ings raise the central issue of the justification 
for the manipulative practices of administra- 
tive managers, yet nothing in the present essay 
even hints how “political philosophy” would 
deal with this problem. Simon purports to be 
theorizing about organizational phenomena 
and to be asserting true statements about them, 
yet not once does Storing advance any fact or 
example which would enable us to judge wheth- 
er Simon’s assertions are true or false. We do 
not know whether Simon is an accurate ob- 
server, a hopeful reformer, or merely a signifi- 
cant symptom of his field. 
One comes away from Simon’s writings, if 
not from this essay, with the conviction that, 
despite his excesses and even absurdities, Simon 
has confronted a strange and troubling world, a 
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real world dominated by huge organizations 
whose massive structures contain countless 
individuals living lives of quiet desperation and 
knowing only the civie code promulgated by 
the corporate system. Perhaps Simon has not 
helped -us very much in assessing this world, 
and perhaps the manner in which he has made 
his peace with it is a little too smooth and ten- 
sionless. But faced as we are with the enormous 
impact of the corporate revolution upon our 
personal lives and political system, one is not 
impressed by criticism which ignores these 
changes. Storing not only neglects to inform us 
how traditional concepts might be employed in 
analyzing present problems, he does not even 
hint that American society and its politics have 
been altered by the “organizational revolution” 
of the past seventy-five years. Had he con- 
fronted Simon on a substantive rather than a 
scholastic level, he might have appraised 
Simon’s thought as symptomatic of a profound 
crisis. What is truly troubling is not that politi- 
cal theory may be dying—elsewhere Professor 
Strauss has compared contemporary theory to 
a “putrefying corpse’’—but that the nature of 
the traditional political order itself may be 
passing away. If this is a possibility, then 
Simon’s inadequacies are due not to his ex- 
tremism but to his caution. If this is plausible, 
one might conjecture that pre-scientific com- 
mon sense and scientific modes of thought are 
both inadequate. The world in which we dwell 
may be equally impenetrable by Simon-pure 
science and by the Straussian version of com- 
mon sense. It would be comforting if one could 
pronounce ‘‘a plague on both your houses,” but 
this malediction may prove prophetic and then 
there will be no third house from which to utter 
the ancient curse. 
Vv 

Bentley published his book in 1908, and for 
about twenty years thereafter it received little 
attention. During the ’30s and ’40s his work 
was rediscovered, and provided the foundation 
for a series of important studies of interest 
groups: works by Beard, Holeombe, Odegard, 
and Herring, among others. During the 1950s, 
names were added to this list: Truman, Lat- 
ham, Gross, and Peltason, among others. To 
some degree, Bentley has entered the canon: 
none of us has to be persuaded that groups 
matter in the political process. We are all the 
children of Bentley. 

Not all of us, however, have been eager to 
acknowledge our parentage. Within the past 
five years a sizeable critical literature has ap- 
peared in which Bentley has been criticized for 
grievous errors: he has been charged with un- 
clarity and ambiguity in the use of basic con- 
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cepts such as group and interest; with failure to 
appreciate the amount of independent power 
held and asserted by the agencies of govern- 
ment; with the premature banishment of rea- 
son and prudence from their place in political 
life; with the unjustified abandonment of the 
concept of the public interest as a useful notion 
in the understanding of political life; with ex- 
cessive concentration on the surface phenomena 
of conflict at the expense of sufficient analysis 
of those customary and habitual patterns which 
hold society together and limit the scope of con- 
flict; with a gross empiricism in which cate- 
gories of meaning seem to have no place; with 
the making of exaggerated claims for the role of 
groups in political life and for the group concept 
as an explanatory category in the study of 
political life; and with smuggling value judg- 
ments into his work under the cloak of science. 
When all these charges are subtracted from 
Bentley’s work, perhaps all that remains is a 
reminder that, in ways that are not entirely 
clear and to a degree that is not very certain, 
groups matter in the political process. Criticism 
has done its work. 

The question is, is there anything else to be 
done? Is there any more to be said about Bent- 
ley? 

One thing is clear. If there is any more to be 
said, the essay by Leo Weinstein in this volume 
does not say it. In an essay which is resolutely 
hostile throughout, Weinstein has added no 
new item to the existing inventory of critical 
ideas. He has presented again virtually all of 
the standard criticisms. He does of course have 
unique personal emphases which have not ap- 
peared previously in the critical literature on 
Bentley and he also shares the Straussian orien- 
tation, which, so far as we know, has manifested 
itself here for the first time in an essay specifi- 
cally on Bentley. These two qualities, the one 
personal and the other doctrinal, give this piece 
such novelty as it has. Weinstein does deal with 
important questions in Bentley’s work, but he 
does not say important things about them. A 
few examples will indicate what we mean. 

Bentley, along with all the other victims in 
this book, is taxed with a defective understand- 
ing of the “political.” Now, the question of 
what is political is surely an important ques- 
tion, for the answer to it virtually defines the 
scope and methods of our discipline. But that 
question is not treated in a useful way in this 
essay. First of all, Bentley is sharply criticized 
for his lack of “an understanding of the ‘politi- 
cal’ to serve as a standard against which to 
judge the relevance of events to the purposes of 
investigation.” (p. 173) It is said that “Bentley 
uses an understanding of ‘political’ which he 
does not discuss or define.” (Ibid.) This criti- 
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cism is literally inaccurate. Bentley does in fact 
and at length discuss and attempt to define his 
understanding of political.22 Weinstein then 
charges that Bentley’s “understanding [of the 
political] is supplied by current opinion... .” 
(p. 173) This is a remarkable assertion, and one 
that suggests that its author has simply failed 
to appreciate Bentley’s intention. 

The question of Bentley’s intention cannot 
be fully treated here. It must suffice to say that 
the easy label of “Realism” which has been set 
on his work only expresses how widespread has 
been the misunderstanding of it. Bentley was 
“realistic” in about the same way that Thomas 
Hobbes was: that is, he attempted to probe be- 
neath epiphenomenal or secondary qualities to 
the real or primary elements in politics. Both 
tried to reduce politics to physics. Put differ- 
ently, both thought that politics could be con- 
ceptualized and studied in accordance with the 
Jaws of mechanics. Just as classical mechanics 
needed only the two underlying conceptions of 
matter and force, or mass and motion, so 
Bentley needs only the two basic conceptions 
of group and pressure. Bentley held that the 
whole of social life could be adequately con- 
ceived in terms of groups pressing against or 
exerting force on other groups. “The phenom- 
ena of government are from start to finish phe- 
nomena of force.’’*4 The elements in the system 
which exert force or pressure are called groups: 
so, “The whole social life... can be stated in 
such groups of active men... .’ Using these 
fundamental conceptions, Bentley proceeds to 
an analysis of the social-political process, and 
to the development of a number of laws which 
scientifically describe the forces which groups 
exert on other groups. Those laws are strikingly 
similar in their way to Newton’s laws of mo- 
tion. Briefly stated, then, Bentley’s intention 
was to develop a science of politics similar to 
the science of mechanics or dynamics. 

Now, this is very far from what ‘current 
opinion” understands by the “political,” and 
it raises interesting questions which a philo- 
sophical essay on Bentley ought to address. 
These questions would include the following: 
whether a science of politics which excludes 
history, psychology and sociology is possible; 
the question of what is lost and gained in the 
study of politics by the thoroughgoing reduc- 
tionism proposed by Bentley; the uses of 
analogy in reasoning about political subjects; 
the confusion of empirical and conceptual enti- 
ties in Bentley’s work. That such topics are not 


23 The Process of Government (Evanston, Illinois, 
1935), pp. 202-3, 210-211, 258-271. 

21 Ibid., p. 258. 

2 Ibid., p. 204. 
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addressed in this essay suggests'that the author 
has not fully understood the basic interest and 
intention of Bentley’s book. 

Instead of addressing these basic questions, 
Weinstein turns to a number of secondary ques- 
tions. Thus, he takes up the topic of Bentley’s 
“argument against the idea of common inter- 
est ....” (p. 197) In eight heated pages on this 
theme, the author never quite seems to realize 
that Bentley’s “denial” of the common interest 
amounted to more than the empirical observa- 
tion that in any given society not all persons 
share the same views or desire the same ends. 
Bentley does indeed say this, but it is only a 
part of his treatment of the theme. The other 
part consists of a methodological or definitional 
proposition: if an “interest” is defined as a 
property possessed only by a group, and if a 
“group” is defined as an element in a larger 
social system, then there cannot be such a 
thing as an interest of the whole society or 
social system, unless we treat the society as a 
group in an even wider society.” Failing to 
understand the definitional status of these 
formulations, Weinstein asserts that “Bentley 
argues from the presence of conflict to the con- 
clusions that there is no society as a whole and 
that there is no interest of society as a whole.” 
(p. 197) Fundamentally, Bentley does not 
reach the conclusion that there is no interest of 
society as a whole by arguing from the presence 
of conflict; rather, he reaches that conclusion 
by a series of definitions. Finally, Bentley does 
not in fact say that there is no such thing as 
society as a whole. He only defines society as 
“nothing other than the complex of the groups 
that compose it.’’2? That is Bentley’s way of 
saying that society is the sum of all group 
interactions, rather than some real entity 
existing over and above the interactions. This 
may or may not be a useful conception of 
“society”: that is an important topic for a 
philosophical essay on Bentley. The point is, 
that it is a conception and not an empirical 
observation, as Weinstein seems to think. 

A substantial portion of this essay concerns 
itself with uncovering the ideological or politi- 
cal sympathies which shaped Bentley’s work. 
Bentley’s work rests upon an “implicit demo- 
cratic assumption,” (p. 222) conveys “a desire 
for... progressive reform in the United 
States,” (p. 221) and owes a large though 
“strangely guarded” debt to Marxism. (p. 207) 
There is a good bit of merit in each of these 
suggestions, but what is interesting is the spirit 
in which they are expressed. They are inserted 
as insinuations, as though such sympathies hint 


2 See The Process of Government, pp. 220, 221. 
27 Ibid., p. 222. 
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at dark and furtive intentions; and they are 
inflated in importance, as though to give the 
impression that this is what Bentley’s work is 
really all about. Two examples. The “implicit 
democratic assumption” upon which Bentley’s 
work rests is described by Weinstein as the idea 
that “every view, in science or in politics, is en- 
titled to statement on a basis of equality with 
every other view.” (p. 222) This is a fair and 
accurate expression of & basic item in the demo- 
cratic creed, but Weinstein does not leave it at 
that, He extends the statement in a way that 
suggests that democracy itself is the real evil 
because it denies intelligence and reason. Thus, 
the sentence immediately following the one 
quoted above expresses the “implicit democrat- 
ic assumption” as the idea that “every opin- 
ion, as the statement of a group position, is 
necessarily as good as any other statement, 
since there is no ‘moncpoly of intelligence,’ no 
ruling position from which group-free evalua- 
tions or statements can be made.” Now, there 
is a very great difference between the assertion 
that “every view ... is entitled to statement,” 
and the assertion that “every opinion... is 
necessarily as good as any other... .’” In his 
zeal against Bentley, and against the specifi- 
cally modern derangements of life which Bentley 
is said to represent, Weinstein treats the two 
assertions as one. The second example is pro- 
vided by the treatment of Bentley’s alleged 
Marxism. Here the discussion revolves around 
Bentley’s treatment of the ‘underlying 
groups.” Weinstein refers to these, quoting 
Bentley, as the ‘‘wheels within the wheels.” (p. 
166) (Incidentally, Bentley does not employ 
this vaguely conspiratorial expression in the 
context of a discussion of the underlying groups 
at all. The expression appears in his treatment 
of “ideals” as independent factors in explaining 
social life.) Then Weinstein says that “no 
examples of these ultimate or fundamental 
groups are offered for our examination, ...” 
(p. 166), but from various hints it “would not 
be a great gamble to hazard the view that the 
underlying groups are economic groups, or, to 
adopt a somewhat older terminology, that the 
deepest underlying groups are determined by 
the relations of men to the conditions of produc- 
tion.” (p. 167) Finally, Weinstein refers to 
Bentley’s “tentative and strangely guarded 
comments” each time he refers to the economic 
groupings, and concludes that it would be 
“fruitless, at this point, to inquire into Bent- 
ley’s debt to Marxism... .” because “‘[Bent- 
ley] presents so haphazard an account of his 
theoretical or political intentions ....’’ (p. 207). 

The entire treatment of this theme is con- 


28 Ibid., p. 117. 
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ducted in a tone which insinuates that Bentley 
deliberately concealed his insidious Marxist 
orientations.2® A brief glance at Bentley will 
show how ¢urious is such a tone in the discus- 
sion of this theme. At one point, Bentley takes 
care to explain that some classifications of 
groups are useful for some purposes but not for 
others.* At another, he says that no socialist 
had ever persuasively shown the reality or the 
utility of a classification of all groups in society 
on the basis of the Marxist principle of class 
warfare.® Again, he says that while the eco- 
nomic basis of political life must... be fully 
recognized...’ it does not follow that the 
economic basis is “the exclusive, or even in 
every detail the dominant, basis of political 
activity.’ And finally, in one chapter Bentley 
specifically discusses Marx’s contributions to 
the interpretation of society in terms of groups. 
He calls Marx’s notion of class struggle a “very 
crude form of group interpretation,” says that 
the theory of the class struggle and the theory 
of historical materialism expressed reality 
“very feebly,”’ remarks that Marx had so dim 
an appreciation of the group process “that he 
expected classes to disappear in the coming 
reign of brotherly love,” and concludes that in 
Marx “the economic basis of groupings was 
overemphasized in too crude a form.’’ Bentley 
judges that Gumplowicz, Simmel, and Ratzen- 
hofer each contributed far more than Marx." 
Even if the sin of Marxism were as prevalent 
among the new scientists as the contributors to 
this volume so frequently hint, it would seem, 
judging by the statements quoted above, that 
Bentley, at least, is relatively pure. 

It is hard to account for Weinstein’s curious 
treatment of this theme, and it is necessary to 
point out that this is but one of a number of 
instances where this essay seems to violate the 
ordinary rules of fair play governing the use of 
quotations and the presentation of another 
man’s thought. Too often quotations have been 
twisted and the plain sense of statements badly 
distorted. Some examples follow: 

1. It is said (p. 154) that Bentley insisted 
“on full commitment” to his specific views. The 
author of the essay states these views but no- 


29 Throughout this volume Marxism is used 
solely as a term of reproach. It is assumed to be 
sufficient proof of error or evil if a writer can be 
shown to have been tainted by it. The unmistaka- 
ble inference is that Marxism can only corrupt, 


never illuminate. 


30 Ibid., pp. 108, 206. 

31 Thid., p. 208. 

32 Thid., p. 209. 

33 Ibid., pp. 465, 467, 468. 
4 Ibid., pp. 468-479. 
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where indicates that Bentley had attached 
qualifications. He attributes to Bentley the 
belief that it is “indefensible” to search for the 
“causes or determinants of action in the realmof 
feelings, ideas, or in the innate nature of men.” 

A careful reading shows that Bentley was 
concerned to puncture the notion that words or 
ideas are ‘“‘things.” He wrote: 


This language [in which ideas and feelings are 
presented] is one form of activity. It is prominent 
in government and politics.... We must not 
neglect it. ... When we follow every day theories 
and set the ‘feelings’ and ‘ideas’ off by themselves 
as the ‘causes’ of the activities, we arrive at once 
at an enormous overvaluation of the forms of 
activity which appear in words. To the words are 
attributed a sort of monopoly of intelligence. 
Ideas, creeds, theories, and other such abstrac- 
tions, all of them appearing actively as words, are 
supposed to rule the world, other things being 
merely ruled.” 


We have introduced this lengthy quotation 
not only to show that Bentley had been arguing 
a specific point—that feelings and ideas should 
not be set off by themselves as the causes of 
activities—but also because Weinstein’s use of 
the last two sentences is itself ‘‘indefensible.”’ 
After arguing (p. 188) that Bentley had been 
compelled to reintroduce “thought” and ‘“‘com- 
mon opinion” after having earlier expelled 
them, Weinstein triumphantly declares that 
Bentley’s re-admission of thought ‘‘comes as a 
shattering critique to an argument which seeks 
to escape the ‘rule’ of words and the ‘monopoly 
of intelligence.’ ?” As the quotation indicates, 
Bentley had only been trying to “escape” the 
belief that words operated as autonomous 
causes. It is a complete distortion to assert that 
he had sought to “escape” the “monopoly of 
intelligence” when he had only warned against 
attributing ‘‘a sort of monopoly of intelligence” 
to “the forms of activity which appear in 
words,’’%8 

2. According to Weinstein (pp. 154, 174), 
Bentley had asserted that common sense could 
merely furnish a rough indication of the loca- 
tion of problems and that “ultimately the 
everyday language of everyday life must be 
abandoned.” 

Bentley explicitly stated that common-sense 
understanding ought not to be discarded until 
it is possible to substitute a superior formula- 
tion.3?7 In the light of this proviso, the many 
instances which Weinstein furnishes to prove 
that Bentley had contradicted his own teach- 


% Ibid., p. 180. 
%6 Tbid, 
37 Ibid., pp. 166-167. 


ing by appealing to common sense seem wholly 
irrelevant. Moreover, when Weinstein (pp. 
177—178) reiterates Bentley’s view of common 
sense, he deliberately omits Bentley’s qualifica- 
tion, namely, that common sense notions may 
be abandoned “only when we have reached a 
better way of stating these realities.’’38 

3. It is said that “talk activity and theoreti- 
cal statement are depreciated [by Bentley] as 
‘thin, bloodless,’ and remote from the realities 
of the group process.” (p. 179) 

Upon consulting the appropriate page, we 
discover that Bentley has not been discussing 
“theoretical” statements but campaign plat- 
forms and political slogans. Furthermore, he 
says only that they are often irrelevant to an 
understanding of political realities, a sugges- 
tion that even “old fashioned political scien- 
tists” would hardly find shocking. Nor does 
Bentley associate theory with the “thin” and 
“bloodless”: “And then there is the antipathy 
to astrong executive, which, in this late stage of 
its history during which it has been a high and 
dry, thin, bloodless, demand—that is, very 
peculiarly an idea or ideal—is very instruc- 
tive.”39% Bentley was not concerned here with 
attacking theory but with “demolishing stuff 
ideals or ideal things as far as concerns their use 
as social causes,’’?° 

4, Along passage is quoted (p. 186) to prove 
that Bentley had contradicted his own earlier 
assertion that ideas or ideals exerted negligible 
influence in politics. After denigrating the im- 
portance of ideas Bentley proceeds to state that 
political groups were more closely connected 
with “ideas” or “ideals” than were other groups 
and hence political groups should be studied 
first. At this point in the quotation Weinstein 
indicates that a sentence has been omitted; 
hence in Weinstein’s presentation the quota- 
tion concludes with Bentley asserting that “the 
same psychic process’ reappeared in other 
forms of social life. Weinstein declares this “the 
most startling disclosure in a book full of sur- 
prises” and refers to it as “a turnabout.” (p. 
187) 

When curiosity leads us to examine the 
omitted sentence we find ourselves likewise 
experiencing shock: the very sentence that 
Weinstein drops shows Bentley trying to pro- 
tect himself against the precise charge of his 
critic that he has reversed himself by attribut- 
ing the ‘‘same psychic process” to other social 
groups that he had to political groups: “I 
would better say, [the political groups] work 
through a process of ideals, etc., more plainly 


38 Tbid., pp. 166-167. 
39 Ibid., pp. 118-114. 
40 Ibid., p. 113, fn. 1. 
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than do the deeper-lying groups.”® Weinstein 
nowhere makes reference to Bentley’s acknowl- 
edgment of his admittedly exaggerated cri- 
ticism of “discussion activities’ nor to his 
candid admission that such activities “need 
more recognition” than his own analysis had 
given them.” 

5. Bentley is charged (pp. 188-189) with 
having first insisted that inquiry must rely 
solely on what is observable and having then 
contradicted this injunction by referring to 
“tendencies” which had not as yet appeared or 
been observed. 

In the passages cited these words of Bent- 
ley’s are omitted: “We must hold -fast to what 
we can observe and exemine and not prop them 
up on hypotheses until we are sure the hy- 
potheses are of a kind that are useful to us.”® In 
short, ‘‘tendencies” can be posed as hypotheses 
until they are confirmed by observation. On 
the same page Bentley made a plea for fair- 
ness which Weinstein might well have pon- 
dered: ‘‘An inadequate vocabulary may occa- 
sion now and then sentences which seem to 
desert this position. In such cases leniency must 
be asked for the language and fair judgment for 
the thought behind the language; this very 
sentence, indeed, cries for mercy in just this 
respect.’’#4 One has the distinct feeling that the 
cry for mercy has become a scream of pain. 

6. Bentley is accused (p. 209) of not being 
“very accurate” in his description of a state- 
hood bill of 1906, a charge that is intended to 
undermine his scientific pretensions. Bentley’s 
words, however, make it clear that he was not 
purporting to render an exact or exhaustive 
account: “Suppose, now, we take a piece of 
legislation like the statehood bill passed in the 
spring of 1906.”4 Or, again, “I have sketched 
this bit of legislation, not exactly as it hap- 
pened, but in broad cutlines... .”’4* Bentley’s 
critic brushes these qualifications aside and 
ponderously proceeds to demonstrate how in- 
vestigations of this kind should properly be 
conducted; he lectures Bentley (p. 211) for 
being “strangely silent about the kind of 
interest or group represented by Senator A. J. 
Beveridge.” He cites Beveridge approvingly 
for his “toughness of outlook” and contends 
that this should have exempted the Senator 
from the “scorn” which Bentley “heaps on ‘the 
man of wisdom,’ with his ‘thin, bloodless’ 
cries.” 


41 [bid., p. 209. 
42 Ibid., p. 448. 
4 Ibid., p. 184. 
4 Ibid., p. 184. 
4 Tbid., pp. 372-373, italics added. 
4 Ibid., p. 377. 


This is a striking example of Weinstein’s 
technique of scholarship. We have already 
drawn attention to the particular context in 
which Bentley employs the phrase “thin, 
bloodless” and it patently had nothing to do 
either with Beveridge or ‘the man of wisdom.” 
Still more shocking, the phrase “the man of 
wisdom” occurs in a passage where Bentley was 
ridiculing the man of abstract theory and de- 
fending “popular theories” against such “scorn- 
ful wisdom,” which happens to be one of the 
favorite contrasts of the authors of this 
volume.‘ 

In light of these examples, it does not seem 
impertinent to remind Weinstein of one of 
Professor Strauss’s central tenets of criticism— 
the critic should read an author’s writings with 
scrupulous care, and should seek to understand 
the author as he understood himself. 


VI 


The essay on Lasswell by Robert Horwitz is 
distinguished by a fierce singleness of purpose. 
From beginning to end, Lasswell is character- 
ized as being, in wish and in deed, an ideologist, 
a manipulator, a propagandist—indeed the 
Master Propagandist. Horwitz sniffs the scent 
of the propagandist in the very first words Lass- 
well ever published and-he hounds his prey 
tirelessly across seventy-seven pages. When the 
quarry is at last brought to bay, the hunter ex- 
claims that even fiercer beasts still range at 
large in the jungles of modern political thought. 
It is discovered that “Lasswell ... has served 
unwittingly as a tool of certain modern political 
philosophers who were also propagandists of a 
stature and subtlety beyond even his active 
imagination. ... The Master Propagandist is 
himself the victim of Propaganda.” (pp. 803- 
304) Most academics, being of a rather gentle 
and timid sort, might shudder at the mere 
thought of encountering such monsters, but 
anyone who has read this essay will have no 
doubt that Horwitz will face the beast. 

That deadly struggle will be no sight for the 
squeamish, and no sport for those who think 
combat should be conducted according to 
Queensberry rules. Even in his battle with the 
mere “aspiring puppet master’ Lasswell, 
Horwitz employs tactics which no sporting 
gentleman would contemplate. That, in our 
judgment, is the basic feature of this essay. We 
are constrained to report that in his zeal first to 
inflate Lasswell to dragon size and then to slay 
him, Horwitz uses methods of such a dubious 
kind that the result is not reliable either as ex- 
position or as negative criticism. We present 
here at least some of the outstanding examples 


{7 Ibid., p. 349. 
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of Horwitz’s methods of citation and argu- 
ment, They have so peculiarly conditioned the 
substance that if they are shown to be faulty, 
the substantive structure collapses from lack 
of support. 

First, there is the method of the broad ren- 
dering. At the very opening of his essay, Hor- 
witz quotes this passage from Lasswell: “One 
aspect of the task of the systematic student of 
politics is to describe political behavior in those 
social situations which recur with sufficient fre- 
quency to make prediction useful as a prelimi- 
nary to control.” There follows immediately this 
rendering of the passage: “In these lines, his 
first to be published, Harold D. Lasswell suc- 
cinctly states the intention of his entire work: 
description, prediction, control.” (p. 227) Al- 
ready Horwitz has set the leitmotif of his essay: 
Lasswell as manipulator and propagandist, 
Lasswell who seeks to control. And yet, as we 
parse it, the passage from Lasswell does not 
sound that ambitious. Lasswell seems to be 
saying only that part (“one aspect”) of the 
work of the political scientist consists in the 
description of behavior which appears in re- 
peated social situations. The emphasis is on 
description, with the proviso that the political 
scientist should strive to describe repeated 
rather than unique actions and situations. This 
interpretation of Lasswell’s meaning gains 
strength from the additional fact that the par- 
ticular piece in which the words appear is sub- 
titled “A Case Study in Political Behavior.” 
We grant that it is never possible to be entirely 
sure that one has accurately construed an 
author’s intent—and Lasswell is a notoriously 
vague, loose, and hyperbolic writer—but it does 
seem that Horwitz has considerably broadened 


`~ Lasswell’s meaning here. 


Why he has done so soon becomes clear. The 
product of this broadened reading is developed 
and brought forth by what might be called the 

. method of the fatal spiral of enlarging conse- 
quences. This method consists in first attaching 
a broadened meaning to some passage, and 
then, by a process of semantical progression, 
going on to show how huge the implicit mean- 
ings of that first meaning really are. It works 
this way. 

Lasswell’s words are first read to show that 
the intention of his entire work is description, 
prediction, and control. Then it is pointed out 
that he has often distinguished between “‘scien- 
tific political theory,” which ‘states condi- 
tions,” and “political philosophy,” which 
‘justifies preferences.” Next it is suggested that 
this distinction ‘‘appears to rest on fundamen- 
tally the same grounds as the fact-value dis- 
tinction of contemporary social science posi- 
tivism.” Horwitz then reveals the “true” mean- 


ing of this item by telling his reader that Lass- 
well’s distinction between political philosophy 
and scientific political theory is designed to 
assert the supremacy of the latter, ‘‘which is 
intended to be all-encompassing, for it estab- 
lishes the framework within which political 
philosophy is to be understood.” The spiral ap- 
proaches its pinnacle with the consideration 
that scientific political theory is completed 
only by calling in ‘‘manipulative analysis” to 
fulfill the results obtained by “contemplative 
analysis.’ Contemplative analysis includes 
only description and prediction, “but predic- 
tion, in turn, is necessary for... social con- 
trol. Of the-three elements in this progression, 
the objective of social control is ultimate and 
governing.” (All quotations from pp, 228-229.) 

The spiral is complete. Lasswell first defiles 
political philosophy, then commits positivism, 
and finally reveals his own tyrannical will to 
power by showing that the “ultimate and 
governing” purpose of his science is social con- 
trol. One learns later on in the essay that the 
social control is to be exercised by a bam- 
boozling elite of Marxist-Freudian propagan- 
dists who, being positivists and possessed of the 
knowledge of how to manipulate men psycho- 
logically, will ‘‘make those tyrannies with 
which hemo politicus has periodically tarnished 
the history of mankind look, literally, like 
child’s play.” (p. 300) 

Horwitz also makes good use of the method 
of Procrustes, or stretching the word to fit 
polemical needs. This consists in taking a word 
to which the author has given a technical defi- 
nition, and then gradually altering the usage of 
the word until it comes to mean something very 
different, and very unattractive. An example is 
provided by the treatment of the terms ‘indul- 
gence” and ‘‘deprivation.” In Lasswell’s terms, 
a value is anything any person wants (“A value 
is a desired event—a goal event.’’), influence is 
“value position and potential,” and indulgence 
is “increase in influence; deprivation is de- 
crease.’’48 Hence, “Indulgence and deprivation 
are general terms for any improvement or de- 
terioration in value position or potential.’’4 
Now, Horwitz first accurately quotes this Lass- 
wellian definition of indulgence and depriva- 
tion. But then he offers the first hint of the 
dark implications of the ostensibly colorless 
use of such terms in this comment: “It is not 
insignificant that Lasswell shifts the terminol- 
ogy of his formulation from that associated 
with the political arena within which men 


48 Harold D. Lasswell and Abraham Kaplan, 
Power and Society (New Haven, 1950), pp. 16, 
60, 61. 

45 Thid., p. 61. 
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openly and actively struggle with one another 
...to that associated with the psychology 
laboratory within which passive and controlled 
organisms are indulged or deprived.” (p. 260) 
This dark hint is expanded in a footnote at- 
tached to the sentence just quoted: ‘Whereas 
‘who gets what, when, how?’ suggests that it is 
the individual who is trying to ‘get’ values, the 
‘Indulgence/Deprivation’ formulation suggests 
that men are being indulged or deprived by 
someone else. This shift in emphasis points to 


the culmination of Lasswell’s psycho-political. 


argument. See below, pp. 274 ff.’ The seeds 
once planted are left to germinate for a few 
pages. But if one follows the instruction to 
“see pp. 274 ff.,” he finds that page 274 intro- 
duces the section of the essay entitled “Propa- 
ganda.” In this section Horwitz unmasks Lass- 
well’s plan for a state controlled by psycho- 
logical master manipulators, and he further 
learns that this “‘psychoanalytocracy” will 
control passive populations by manipulating 
Indulgences and Deprivations. Now, however, 
the meaning of the term “Indulgence” has 
changed enormously from its earlier technical 
definition. Its new meaning is indicated by 
reference to and quotation from Huxley’s 
Brave New World. The passage in which this is 
done merits extensive quotation, because it 
offers a masterly example of the art of stretch- 
ing the word: 


Lasswell’s description of this Utopia, as well as 
his explicit references to Aldous Huxley, suggest 
comparison with Brave New World, a universal 
society shaped according to the maxim: Com- 
munity, Identity, Stability. Like Lasswell, Hux- 
ley’s characters strongly deplore the exclusive 
couplings of men and women in the “‘pre-modern 
world.” ... Huxley’s World Controllers ensure 
“equality of opportunity for the exercise of affec- 
tion” through such devices as the encouragement 
of uninhibited sex play in children and promis- 
cuity in adults, the complete emaneipation of 
women, the production of children in hatcheries, 
and the generous provision of the drug “soma.” 
These indulgences rest, however, on thoroughly 
inculeated standards of rectitude, summed up in 
the proverb that “everyone belongs to everyone 
else.” Those few unfortunates whose ‘“condition- 
ing” failed might be properly subjected to ‘‘de- 
nials of affection” in the fashion suggested in 
section 5 of Lasswell’s definition.* The similarities 


* The phrase “section 5 of Lasswell’s defini- 
tion” refers to Lasswell’s attempt to define the 
meaning of the value of affection in the demo- 
cratic myth, and the techniques which the demo- 
cratic myth enjoins for the achievement and 
sharing of the value. This attempt by Lasswell to 
state the content of the democratic belief system 
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are striking; there is no exclusionary privacy, no 
anxiety, no tension, no conflict, no passion, no 
pain—nothing but pure shared pleasure: “Self in- 
dulgence up to the very limits imposed by hygiene 
and economics’ or, in Lasswellian terms, the 
maximization of Indulgences and the minimiza- 
tion of Deprivations. (pp. 294-295). 


One addition and the scheme is complete. Hor- 
witz goes on to add that the social psychiatrist 
who would rule in the Lasswellian state would 
of course not work for nothing. “Having been 
taught to deal with himself and others ‘objec- 
tively —and having, in addition, secured un- 
limited power—he will be in a position to secure 
for himself a level of indulgence utterly beyond 
the reach of traditional political man and, at 
the same time, to free his subjects from anxiety, 
tension, and conflict—to indulge them in a 
permanent, pleasant psychological coma.” (p. 
300) Indulgence, which at first merely meant 
increase in influence, or improvement in value 
position or potential, now has grown to de- 
scribe a totalitarian state in which a master 
manipulator enslaves a passive population in a 
psychological coma of uninhibited sex play and 
promiscuity, the complete emancipation of 
women, the production of children in hatcher- 
ies, and the lascivious delights of soma, while 
the Master Propagandist himself wallows in 
indescribable self-indulgences. Lasswell’s demo- 
cratic commonwealth looks to Robert Horwitz 
the way the Rome of Leo X looked to Martin 
Luther. 
Another of the author’s techniques of inter- 
pretation is to take some words which Lasswell 
used in describing some other writer or idea and 
then gradually use those words to describe 
Lasswell himself. An example of this appears 
early in the essay. Horwitz quotes a review by 
Lasswell of Lippmann’s The Phantom Public. 
In that review, Lasswell says that “what he 
[t.e Lippmann] has done has been to picture 
the public as spasmodic, superficial, and ig- 
norant....” (p. 240) Little more is heard of 
this for some forty-five pages, but then early in 
the section entitled “The Master Propagan- 
dist,” the passage is put to a curious use. Hor- 
witz is there discussing Lasswell’s use of propa- 
ganda in “goal clarification,” and the percep- 
tion of the public upon which such use rests. 
Horwitz writes that if we wish to understand 
Lasswell’s concept of the abilities of the demo- 
cratie citizenry, “we need only to remind our- 
selves of Lasswell’s discussion of Lippmann’s 
work, The Phantom Public, in which the public 
was characterized as ‘spasmodic, superficial 


“is treated by Horwitz in a way calculated to sug- 


gest that here Lasswell is revealing his personal 
manipulative intentions. 
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and ignorant’.” (pp. 286-287) This sentence 
conveys the impression that the descriptives 
express Lasswell’s characterization of the pub- 
lic when, in fact, Lasswell used them only to 
characterize Lippmann’s characterization of 
the public. The point is quite an important one, 
for upon it Horwitz rests his whole presenta- 
tion of Lasswell’s intent to propagandize in 
favor of propaganda, to build a state domin- 
ated by an elite ‘‘psychoanalytocracy”’ of mas- 
ter manipulators. 

This same technique is employed again later 
in the essay. Horwitz is arguing that Lasswell 
always takes a “purely instrumental view of 
rectitude.” (p. 261) In support of this conten- 
tion he offers a lengthy quotation from Lasswell 
(The quotation, incidentally, on its face has 
nothing to do with rectitude; nor does it ap- 
pear in the original source in the context of a 
discussion of rectitude.) When one goes to its 
source, he finds that the quotation is actually 
Lasswell’s summary description of the views of 
another writer; yet Horwitz presents and foot- 
notes the quotation in a way which indicates to 
the reader that Lasswell is presenting his own 
views. 

Another technique is that of quoting out of 
context, so that words take on a different mean- 
ing or apply to a different range of phenomena 
than that intended by their author. Horwitz 
employs this device, for example, when he 
treats Lasswell’s views on political philosophy. 
In one place (p. 229) Lasswell is accused of 
jostling political philosophy from the architec- 
tonic status she enjoyed “from Socrates to 
Rousseau” (what happened to theology?) and 
setting ideology on the throne of the deposed 
queen. In another place he is charged with 
holding a hopelessly narrow conception of 
political philosophy. That charge is made in the 
following terms: ‘Unfortunately, Lasswell’s 
conception of political philosophy as ‘meta- 
physical speculation in terms of abstractions 
hopelessly removed from empirical observation 
and control’ (Power and Society, p. x), prevents 
him from taking political philosophy seriously.” 
(p. 803) Lasswell’s words are quoted here in a 
context which indicates that they represent his 
“conception”? of political philosophy. If one 
turns to page x of Power and Society, he gets a 
different impression. Lasswell is saying, in the 
paragraph from which Horwitz quotes, ‘that 
Power and Society is concerned “primarily to 
advance political theory rather than the tech- 
niques of political practice ...” but that does 
not mean that the authors will have no concern 
with the actual practices of political life. Then 
there follows the sentence from which Horwitz 
quotes: “Theorizing, even about politics, is not 
to be confused with metaphysical speculation in 
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terms of abstractions hopelessly removed from 
empirical observation and control.” Lasswell 
goes on to say that such a conception charac- 
terized the German Staaislehre tradition at the 
turn of the century, and cites Bluntschli’s 
Theory of the State as an example. In short, 
Lasswell is precisely criticizing as useless the 
very conception which Horwitz says he holds. 

Horwitz also employs the method of quoting 
out of context in the course of his argument 
that the central intention of Lasswell’s work is 
to abolish politics and substitute other methods 
for the solution of human problems. Horwitz’s 
presentation of this point runs as follows ((pp. 
272-273): “The attempt to solve any funda- 
mental human problem by conventional politi- 
cal means is characterized by Lasswell as 


a magical solution which changes nothing in the 
conditions affecting the tension level of the eom- 
munity, and which merely permits the community 
to distract its attention to another set of equally 
irrelevant symbols. The number of statutes which 
pass the legislature, or the number of decrees 
which are handed down by the executive, but 
which change nothing in the permanent practices 
of society, is a rough index of the role of magic in 
politics. ... (Psychopathology and Politics, pp. 
195-196.) 


An examination of the quoted passages in Lass- 
well shows that Horwitz has deleted important 
qualifying material which precedes the phrase 
“a magical solution.” Further, Horwita’s 
presentation does not indicate that this ma- 
terial has been omitted, or that it is vital to an 
understanding of Lasswell’s meaning. Lasswell 
wrote: “It should not be hastily assumed that 
because a particular set of controversies passes 
out of the public mind that the implied prob- 
lems were solved in any fundamental sense. 
Quite often the solution is a magical solu- 
tion .. .’59 Thus, it appears that Lasswell, far 
from equating political means with magical 
solutions, as Horwitz has it, is merely making a 
rather ordinary observation about political life. 

Another use of the quotation out of context 
appears in Horwitz’s discussion of Lasswell’s 
attempt to encourage—even to train and lead— 
a manipulative elite of propagandists. Accord- 
ing to Horwitz, Lasswell’s search for this elite 
promises that “many of the academics will in- 
evitably find themselves in comfortable staff 
positions.” (p. 283) Not only is Lasswell 
accused of trying to bribe academics, but he is 
also accused'of trying to pervert them from 
their true duty and trust. These charges are 
supported by this quotation from Lasswell: 


50 Psychopathology and Politics, (New York: 
Compass Books, 1960), p. 195. : 
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“In the future, the propagandist may count 
upon a battalion of honest professors to rewrite 
history, to serve the exigencies of the moment, 
and to provide the material for him to scatter 
thither and yon.” (p. 283) An examination of 
this quotation in its context shows that what 
Horwitz presents as a singularly unattractive 
bit of cynicism is really an expression of moral 
dismay and indignation on Lasswell’s part. Far 
from being cynical or dangling a lure to arouse 
the power lust of academics, Lasswell was 
writing as a moralist whose notion of academic 
detachment and honesty had been rudely 
jolted by the spectacle of “seekers of the truth” 
who “find different truths” according to the 
political exigencies in which they find them- 
selves. Thus, professors in the Allied nations 
imitated their “German colleagues in putting 
the blame on the enemy...’® It is this 
trahison des clercs that assures a good supply of 
“honest professors” ready to “rewrite history” 
to suit the needs of the propagandists, and not 
any inducements offered by Harold Lasswell. 
There are other weapons in Horwita’s 
armory, but space and patience are at an end. 
We conclude that this essay is so marred by 
dubious techniques of citation and argument 
that it cannot stand as a useful and fair treat- 
ment of Lasswell’s work. That is a misfortune, 
for there is much in Lasswell that calls for ap- 
preciation, clarification, and criticism. 


VII 


Before examining Professor Strauss’s Epi- 
logue, it would not be amiss to recall that 
philosophical criticism should respect some 
obvious criteria: first, the opponent’s case 
should be carefully examined and its assertions 
explicitly made known so that the reader may 
judge it for himself; secondly, if the opponent’s 
case is weak but the position it represents is a 
significant one, the critic is obligated to try to 
restate the case in the strongest possible way, 
otherwise he becomes vulnerable to the tired 
but nevertheless telling metaphors of flaying 
dead horses and setting up straw-men. When 
measured by these commonplace canons Pro- 
fessor Strauss’s contribution fails to qualify as 
philosophical criticism. At no point does it 
carefully examine the arguments of the new 
scientists or seek to state their case in a way 
that would render it philcsophically important. 
He has given us instead a mélange of invective, 
innuendo, and bald pronouncement which 
hardly begins to provide a support for the basic 
categories of analysis utilized by his collabora- 
tors. It is truly an epilogue in the older meaning 


| Propaganda Techniques in the World War 
(New York, 1927), p. 53. 
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of that word, that is, a peroration. A fair speci- 
men of the level of argument is provided by his 
description of the new political science as “a 
judicious mating of dialectical materialism and 
psychoanalysis to be consummated on a bed 
supplied by logical positivism”. (p. 312) The 
fact that none of the new scientists attacked in 
this volume would subscribe to all three posi- 
tions, that there is evidence of hostility on the — 
part of some of them towards the participants 
in this bedroom scene, or that an honest exami- 
nation of, say, Bentley’s or Simon’s theories, 
would show a logical incompatibility with one 
or the other of the three positions—all of this 
Strauss ignores. 

To illustrate his procedure we turn to one of 
the main charges against the new political 
science, namely, that it begins with a renuncia- 
tion of common-sense but ends in a “surrepti- 
tious recourse to common sense” in order to 
retrieve some small oasis of relevance from the 
otherwise vast desert of triviality of its own 
making (p. 318). After being treated to this 
same observation for more than three hundred 
pages, a persevering reader would be sustained 
by the hope that at the very least the philoso- 
pher of the Epilogue would do more than repeat 
the by now tiresome charge of his colleagues. A 
reader is entitled to know whether a commit- 
ment to scientific method necessarily entails a 
repudiation of common-sense knowledge; or, if 
it does not, whether the new scientists, by try- 
ing to banish common sense, have misunder- 
stood the demands of scientific inquiry; or 
whether there is a definable point at which 
scientifc inquiry may rightfully depart from 
common sense on the grounds that the latter is 
no longer useful for the specific purpose at 
hand. The problem crudely stated is, does 
science demand the repudiation of common 
sense? Nowhere does Strauss indicate that 
many reputable writers have contended that 
scientific inquiry must originate in common 
sense,” nor does he or any other contributor to 
this volume disclose the fact that Bentley un- 
equivocally defended the common-sense origins 
of science—a defense, incidentally, which also 


52 See, among others, Stephen Toulmin, The 
Philosophy of Science (New York: Harper Toreh- 
books, 1960), pp. 17-18; B. Russell, Human 
Knowlédge, Its Scope and Limiis (London, 1948), 
pp. 339ff. Cf. Strauss who, without any specific 
references, declares: “That reason [which informs 
the new political science] is a general notion of 
science... [that] only scientific knowledge is 
genuine knowledge. From this it follows immedi- 
ately that all awareness of political things that is 
not scientific is cognitively worthless.” (pp. 
3138-314) 
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includes a criticism of logical positivism.’ 

At one point Strauss appears to be maintain- 
ing (p. 311) that common sense stands in need 
of clarification and even amendment and that 
this task, which falls to philosophy, requires 
that the results of clarification should be re- 
ferred back to common sense for confirmation. 
Although this formulation bristles with difficul- 
ties, which Strauss manages to ignore, it is 


`” sufficient to recall Kant’s remark: it is doubt- 


less true that all our knowledge originates in 
experience, yet it does not follow that all 
knowledge arises out of experience.™ Strauss’s 
argument is difficult to come to grips with be- 
cause he cannot be pinned down to a consistent 
definition of common sense; instead he con- 
fronts us with a series of different pronounce- 
ments, none of which is defended. For example, 
sometimes common sense is employed inter- 
changeably with raw sense data (pp. 314-316); 
other times it is outfitted with constructs (p. 
316) which enable it to organize sense data; 
and in other circumstances common sense is 
used synonymously with “the pre-scientific un- 
derstanding of political things” (p. 317). If we 
should ask, what is meant by “pre-scientific?” 
—why not pre-logical or pre-philosophical? 
—is there a “post-scientific’ common under- 
standing, or is the common understanding still 
pre-scientific and only the social scientific under- 
standing post-scientific?—we encounter only 
silence. If we persist and ask, as Strauss himself 
does, ‘Show one can be certain of the truth of 
empirical statements that are pre-scientific” 
(p. 315)? we are sent packing with the oracular 
statement that “every epistemology presup- 
poses the truth of empirical statements.” 
(Ibid.)—which is no answer at all. If, be- 
wildered, we try another tack and inquire into 
the way in which common sense obtains its 
constructs and how reliable they are, we are 
told that the constructs in question are “‘uncon- 
scious” (p. 316); all of which raises a suspicion 
that the mating-bed, referred to earlier, may 
be getting indecently over-crowded. 

Despite his unwillingness to submit common 
sense to critical analysis, Strauss is prepared to 
rest a substantial part of his case upon the 
proposition that common sense contains genu- 
ine political knowledge of such a comprehen- 
sive kind that political philosophy is unable to 
contribute anything genuinely new. The 


583 Knowing and the Known (Boston: Beacon 
paperback, 1960), pp. 6, 270. 

4 Critique of Pure Reason (2d ed.; 1787), Intro- 
duction, I [first two paragraphs]. 

55 See the puzzling argument (p. 317) that al- 
though common-sense notions about witches had 
to be revised, this was accomplished, according to 


common political understanding, according to 
Strauss, “is the understanding by which politi- 
cal life, political understanding, political ex- 
perience stand or fall” (p. 316). In the guise of 
pre-scientific knowledge it is said to own an 
unerring instinct for what is politically relevant 
or important (pp. 317-818). The criteria of 
relevance and importance are described as ‘‘in- 
herent” in the pre-scientific understanding, 
which means, apparently, that no proof of their 
existence is required, for none is advanced. All 
manner of profundities are attributed to com- 
mon sense or the pre-political understanding, 
but not before Strauss has smuggled in, with- 
out explanation, a few useful adjectives. Words 
like “intelligent”? and “informed” are intro- 
duced and attached to “citizens” and “political 
men” who have the ability to “distinguish 
soundly between important and unimportant 
political matters” (p. 317). If we inquire, what 
“criteria of relevance to political things” are 
used by these individuals, we are told that the 
criteria represent “principles of preference” (p. 
317). If we press further, we encounter a truly 
astonishing statement about the way common 
sense works: “... A political man must at 
least pretend to ‘look up’ to something that at 
least the preponderant part of his society looks 
up to. That which at least everyone who counts 
politically is supposed to look up to, that which 
is politically the highest, gives a society its 
character...” (pp. 317-318) The “highest” 
is defined as that which renders society “a 
whole” in the same way that “for common 
sense ‘the world’ is a whole by being overarched 
by heaven...” (p. 318) In the face of this 


kind of reasoning, one is nearly helpless. One ' 


can suggest that if “a political man” need only 
“pretend” to accept the notion of the “whole,” 
then the notion itself is hardly a necessary con- 
dition for genuine political knowledge. Or one 
can demur at phrases like “the preponderant 
part” (shades of Marsilius!) and “everyone who 


counts politically” and ask what they are in- | 


tended to mean and why they are identified 
with common sense; one might cautiously sug- 
gest that the notion that the world formed a 
“whole” was accepted because common sense 
had long been taught to believe that “God 
made it,” or “Scripture says it is s0,” unless one 
prefers to argue that Revelation confirms com- 
mon sense. One might raise these questions, but 
with no more confidence than Dante’s lost souls 
might, if they wished, continue to hope after 
passing into Hell. 

Professor Strauss seems to find such difficul- 


Strauss, ‘‘without the benefit of empiricism.” 
Strauss does not tell us how this was done or what 
kind of knowledge it represented. 
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j ties exhilarating for he presses on and makes 
4 even greater claims for common sense and for 
i the common understanding of political life. In 
4 contrast to the vague and careless language of 
d the new political science, the ordinary “lan- 
4 guage used in political life” is ‘capable of the 
utmost unambiguity and precision” when the 
4 situation demands it. (p. 321) As illustrations, 
J] he offers the declaration of war and the order 
ı given to a firing squad. These are apt illustra- 
J tions—though any number of illustrations do 
i not add up to a demonstration—but other ex- 
] amples from ordinary political language might 
1 point in the other direction: consider the no- 
] torious vagueness and ambiguity of such terms 
4 as liberal, conservative, democratic, progres- 
i sive, communistic, socialistic, patriotic, etc. 
3 Professor Strauss does not consider such cases. 
{ Rather, he goes on to assert that not only is the 
i language of common sense sufficiently precise, 
1 but it is also sufficiently creative. Thus, should 
ia new phenomenon appear in the political 
1 world, “political life finds, without the benefit 
1 of political science, the right new expression 
(Cold War as distinguished from Hot or 
i Shooting War) that designates the new phe- 
| nomenon with unfailing precision.” (p. 321) On 
i this point, it seems necessary to say that 
i “political life” did not “find” the expression 
1 “Cold War” at all: Walter Lippmann did; and 
| Lippmann might without excessive vagueness 
be called a political scientist, perhaps even a 
| political philosopher. 

1 Strauss’s second main criticism is directed at 
| the fact-value distinction. His arguments are 
| not convincing. First, instead of dealing with a 
sophisticated formulation of the distinction, he 
i takes issue with the most primitive type and 
hence his own argument remains fixed at that 
| rudimentary level. It is doubtful that the social 
| scientists most responsible for setting the pace 
‘in the field would deny, as Strauss suggests 
they would, that facts and values are inter- 
twined in reality.* Instead, their position would 
be that values cannot be logically derived from 
facts and that for purely analytical purposes 
the two may be distinguished. Their argument 
rests on the assumption that certain kinds of 
problems are logically different from other 
kinds, and that empirical methods afford a use- 
ful way of treating some kinds of problems but 
are irrelevant to others of a logically different 
structure. It is equally doubtful to assert, as 
Strauss does, that the new political scientist is 
necessarily committed to the theoretical posi- 


§ It should be noted here, since it is not noted 
in the volume under review, that Bentley never 
accepted the fact-value distinction but rather 
argued against it: Knowing and the Known, p. 277. 
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tion that all values are meaningless or hope- 
lessly subjective. Certainly none of the authors 
attacked in this volume asserts that values are 
“meaningless” or that in the “real world” 
values can be easily separated from facts. Al- 
though Strauss is probably correct in suggest- 
ing that many social scientists consider values 
to be “subjective” or a matter of personal 
preference, this does not dispose of the question 
of whether a commitment to science demands 
this position. No logical explanation is ad- 
vanced by Strauss to show that the adoption of 
scientific methods necessarily requires the 
absolute belief that only scientific knowledge is 
genuine knowledge. If no necessary connection 
exists between the two beliefs, the scientifically 
oriented can argue that values are capable of 
being supported by “reasons” and that some 
reasons and reasonings are superior to others, 
even though such reasoning does not constitute 
“proof” in the scientific sense. This position 
also suggests that there is no necessity for be- 
lieving what Strauss says the social scientist 
believes, namely, that all values are equal. By a 
curious logic Strauss argues that the social 
scientist believes all values are equal because 
all values are scientifically unverifiable. 

We now turn to Strauss’s prescriptions which 
are forthrightly declared (pp. 308 ff.) to be 
based on “Aristotelian political science.’ 
Aristotelian political science is said to be supe- 
rior to the new political science for the following 
reasons: first, unlike the contemporary attempt 
to divorce political science from political 
philosophy, Aristotle made the two identical 


57 A close examination of Strauss’s conception 
of “Aristotelian political science” is not possible 
here. Strauss declares the basic principles of this 
political science without making a single reference 
to specific passages in Aristotle, much less indi- 
cating that there are serious controversies among 
Aristotelian scholars regarding the meaning of 
certain crucial concepts used by Aristotle. Strauss 
writes: “For Aristotle, political science is identical 
with political philosophy because science is identi- 
cal with philosophy. Science or philosophy con- 
sists of two kinds, theoretical and practical or 
political; ... ” (pp. 308-309). Leaving aside the 
question of whether Aristotle at all refers to 
‘political philosophy,” and waiving the fact that 
Aristotle divided the sciences into three kinds 
[Metaphysics 1025b 25-1026a 19.] it is not easy to 
state categorically what Aristotle’s understanding 
was concerning the relation between politics and 
ethics or politics and “theory.” Strauss (p. 309) 
admits this, but only at the cost of further con- 
fusion: He says that the practical sciences, which 
include polities, do not ‘‘depend” on the theoreti- 
cal sciences, which include philosophy. 
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“because,” to insert Strauss’s tautology, science 
was held to be identical with philosophy. 
Strauss does not reveal why the identification 
of the study of politics with philosophy and 
science was a fruitful one. Instead he proceeds 
(p. 309) to point out that the Aristotelian dis- 
tinction between ‘‘theoretical and practical 
sciences” implied that the practical sciences, 
which included politics, did not depend upon 
and were not derivative from the theoretical 
sciences, which included philosophy. But that 
only deepens the puzzle: if philosophy was not 
considered to be a source of political knowledge, 
why, then, was the Aristotelian identification of 
political science with political philosophy so 
important? The knowledge relevant to the 
practical science of politics is said to be “‘pru- 
dence.” (p. 309) Prudence, we are told, fre- 
quently requires correction at the hands of 
“theory,” an assertion for which Aristotle’s dis- 
tinction between non-practical theoretical 
knowledge and non-theoretical practical knowl- 
edge had not prepared us. Strauss gives us 
naught for our comfort, except to admit that 
this presents a ‘‘complication.” (p. 310) 

Having taken us this far, Strauss moves on 
to a proposition fundamental to his claim for 
the superiority of Aristotelian political science. 
Aristotelian political science gave a superior 
account of politics because it occupied a posi- 
tion closer to actual political experience. It 
viewed ‘political things in the perspective of 
the citizen” and employed language ‘‘identical 
with the language of political man; it hardly 
uses a term that did not originate in the market 
place and is not in common use there;.. .” 
(p. 810) Strauss’s contentions on this matter 
are not easy to refute, since we have no way of 
knowing in detail what words were in fact used 
in Greek market places, much less whether the 
same word carried the same meaning in 
authoritarian Sparta as in democratic Athens 
or imperial Macedonia. Yet even if we had 
such knowledge, the issue is not whether 
Aristotle used market-place words but whether 
he used the same words in the same way or 
whether he took common meanings as a depar- 
ture point and pressed on to meanings that the 
market-place inhabitants were not aware of or 
could recognize only dimly.5§ 


58 Strauss seems unwilling to state unambigu-~ 
ously the relationship between political philoso- 
phy and common sense. The following passage is 
suggestive but its implications are not pursued: 
‘Since there is of necessity a variety of citizen per- 
spectives, the political scientist or political phi- 
losopher must become the umpire, the impartial 
judge; his perspective encompasses the partisan 
perspectives because he possesses a more com- 


The superiority of Aristotelian political 
science is also attributed to its frankly evalua- 
tive character and its emphasis upon the role of 
the political scientist as a counselor to rulers or 
ruling groups. In contrast, the practitioner of 
the new political science has reduced values to 
“subjective” states and is more preoccupied 
with prediction than practical advice. These 
differences are not as sharp as Strauss would 
have us believe. Only a wilful blindness could 
lead one to overlook the staggering amount of 
consulting performed by contemporary social 
scientists. The real problem here is not the 
incivisme of the social scientist but his failure to 
think through the conflicting loyalties of politi- 
eal service and those stemming from his aca- 
demic calling. In the light of these considera- 
tions, it may be legitimate to criticize the con- 
temporary political scientist’s notion of values, 
but it is difficult to argue that this has incapaci- 
tated him from playing an active part in 
political affairs. 

The full force of Strauss’s contempt for social 
science appears when he contrasts the Aristo- 
telian view of man with that of the new science. 
Classical political science was based on a con- 
ception of human dignity that drew a sharp 
distinction between man and animals; it never 
Japsed into the error of explaining human be- 
havior by animal behavior or political life by 
“sub-political”’ life (p. 311), forms of explana- 
tion which, if they do not desecrate, ignore the | 
dignity of man and the political order.# The 
question of whether “the political is sut| 
generis ...”’ (Ibid.) is in a fundamental way. 
the center of the controversy between Strauss. 
and the new science. What, then, does he mean 
by the “political” and how does it differ from 
the “sub-political?’ As an answer Strauss 
refers us to a “presupposition” of Aristotelian 
political science®* and common sense that “the 
whole consists of essentially different parts” 


prehensive and a clearer grasp of man’s natural | 
ends and their natural order than do the saree 
sans.” (p. 310) | 

69 Strauss has employed an odd parallelism in | 
his argument: human non-human, political/sub- 
political which suggests that there is something 
non-human about the sub-political groupings. 

ê There is a curious contradiction in the argu- 
ment. Whereas we had been previously told that 
Aristotelian political science took its vocabulary 
and meanings from the market place of common 
sense, the “presupposition” is apparently a dis- 
covery or finding of Aristotelian political science 
which ihas been “ratified by common sense” 
(p. 311). One wonders if this is a reeommendation 
for the proper procedure to be followed at all 
times by political science. 
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and that there exists a “common good” of that 
“whole.” These ideas are not argued by Strauss, 
merely stated, but they are brought forward to 
mark in an unmistakable way the difference 
between Aristotelian political science and the 
new political science. As is often the result in 
polemics, opposing positions are sharpened to 
the point where each appears distorted. For 
example, Strauss contends that common sense 
and Aristotelian political science presuppose 
that ‘‘man is radically distinguished from non- 
man, from brutes as well as from gods, .. .”’ (p. 
311) The new science, in contrast, relies on 
“rat psychology” and believes that “there are 
only differences of degree” between the human 
and the non-human." Although we have no 
suggestions from Strauss telling us the grounds 
for his confident belief in what precisely com- 
mon sense knows, we do know that Aristotle 
characterized a slave, who is presumably a 
man, as an “animate article of property,” one 
who lacked the reason of his master and yet 
could understand commands; the difference 
between the obedient slave and the obedient 
dog was that the latter obeyed out of instinct 
while the former obeyed because he possessed 
the small amount of reason sufficient for the 
purpose. One would be hard pressed to dis- 
cover a better example of an argument accord- 
ing to “degrees” and one which ignores “radi- 
cal” distinctions between “man” and “non- 
man.’ To extend this matter further, Aris- 
totle did not contend that the political asso- 
ciation was so unique that it could not be 
understood in terms of the “‘sub-political.”’ He 
regarded the political association as distinctive 
but not distinct. Although he insisted that it 
was more comprehensive in terms of member- 
ship, power, dignity, and purpose, he also 
designated it ‘ʻa species of association,” i.e., as 
belonging to a larger class of groupings called 
“associations,” and noted further that ‘like all 
associations” the political association aimed at 
some good. Assuredly the polis represented the 
perfect association, but to understand its na- 
ture it was necessary to inquire into the nature 
of lesser and antecedent associations and into 
their insufficiencies, a prescription which bears 
a close resemblance at several points to an in- 
quiry into “‘sub-political”’ groups.® This is not 


61 Strauss’s alternative to the rat psychologist’s 
conception of man is such a masterpiece of tau- 
tology that it deserves quotation: ‘‘The principles 
of action are the natural ends of man toward 
which man is by nature inclined and of which 
he has by nature some awareness.” (p. 309) 

62 Politics I. iii. 12538b 1-1254b 32 [Barker 
translation]. 

63 Tbid, I. i. 1252a 1 et seg. 
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to say that Aristotelian inquiry is identical 
with that of the new scientist or that crucial 
differences have disappeared; it is to contend 
that for Aristotle the differences between the 
“political” and the ‘‘sub-political” were highly 
significant but not discontinuous. 

There is one more basic point that Strauss 
makes and it is one of the most dogmatic. He 
contends (p. 312) that the poverty of the new 
science is in an important way due to its rejec- 
tion of earlier political philosophy. He attri- 
butes (Jbid.) this rejection to the belief that 
“our political situation is entirely unprece- 
dented” and therefore requires a new or un- 
precedented political science. Strauss chal- 
lenges this belief on the grounds that an un- 
precedented political situation “would be a 
situation of no political interest, that is, not a 
political situation.” If we ask what this puzzl- 
ing language means, no explanation is forth- 
coming. Instead Strauss presents the following 
statement as proof that no unprecedented poli- 
tical situation can occur; the statement follows 
directly on the last phrase quoted above: “Now 
if the essential character of all political situa- 
tions was grasped by the old political science, 
there seems to be no reason why it must be 
superseded by a new political science.” (p. 318) 
This claim naturally’ provokes the question, 
how do we know that the old political science 
had truly understood ‘‘the essential character of 
all political situations’ and of what does that 
“essential character” consist? Or again, how 
different would a political situation have to be 
before its “essential” character was altered? 
None of these questions is confronted, for 
Strauss has solved the issues beforehand by a 
definition, namely, that the old political science 
has foreseen the essential character of all 
political situations and hence, by definition, 
there can be no new ones.® It also follows that 
if, by remote chance, a genuinely unprece- 
dented political situation should appear, the 


64 Burke, who certainly was untarred by sci- 
entism, was equally explicit about the close and 
continuous relationship between the ‘“‘political’’ 
and the ‘‘sub-political’’: “To be attached to the 
subdivision, to love the little platoon we belong 
to in society, is the first principle (the germ as it 
were) of public affections. It is the first link in the 
series by which we proceed towards a love to our 
country, and to man-kind.” Reflections on the 
Revolution in France (Everyman edition), p. 44. 

6 For whatever it is worth, Strauss is not pre- 
vented from saying that common sense often must 
be revised “because of unforeseen changes” 
(p. 317). Apparently this means that ‘‘unforeseen 
changes” can never alter the ‘essential character” 
of all political situations. 
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old political science would be unable to recog- 
nize it. Parenthetically, if a common-sense 
reader were weakly to protest that perhaps 
thermonuclear weapons and the possibility of 
the destruction of the entire globe have intro- 
duced some mildly novel factors, Strauss is at 
his most disarming—if the expression may be 
pardoned: itis, he tells us, precisely ‘because of 
the fact” of the atomic age that we need the old 
rather than the new political science (p. 318). 

We close this review with a disclaimer, a 
regret and an affirmation. 

We are not now, nor have we ever been, nor 
do we expect to become members of the party of 
the right. Our criticism of Strauss et al. is not an 
affirmation of Simon eż al., though we are aware 
that our review may give this impression. The 
book we have addressed is so intemperate in 
tone and so often unfair to its subjects that it 
has provoked our considerable indignation. 
That indignation, however, was produced 
wholly by the way in which the book treats the 
works of others. It owes nothing to any sympa- 
thy we may have for those others themselves, 
or their works, or their intentions. We might 
say, for the record, that among the three camps 
into which Professor Strauss has imperiously 
divided all political scientists, we identify our- 
selves most closely with the center, “old 
fashioned political scientists’ who work away 
at understanding “political things” without 
much concern for methodological niceties. We 
add only that our “methodological conscience” 


remains in our own custody, and is not at all 


“uneasy.” 

The regret matters more. We mentioned at 
the outset that the great expectation raised by 
this work lay in its promise of reopening the 
broken dialogue between philosophy and em- 
pirical science. That promise has not been ful- 
filled. This volume, written by men dedicated 
to an older political science and learned in the 
great tradition of political philosophy, has few 
of the features which one would expect in a 
truly philosophical inquiry into the new politi- 
cal science. The book does not discuss the first 
and last questions; rather, it wrests petty vic- 
tories from the inconsistencies of others and 
debases itself by forever seeking their hidden 
depravities. After reading a book in which most 
of the talk is either ill-tempered or irrelevant to 
the questions that matter, one can only con- 
clude that the dialogue has not been resumed. 
Political philosophy’s critique of the new 
science of polities remains to be written. 

The affirmation matters most. Like Professor 
Strauss, we, too, feel an obligation toward “the 
best men of the coming generation” (p. 308), 


and we cannot but wonder about their fate 
when they are taken in hand by teachers com- 
mitted in spirit and method to the approach 
followed by the several authors of this volume. 
If this book is a fair specimen of what the self- 
styled conservative “left” understands by 
teaching, we expect that the “youths,” referred 
to by Professor Strauss, will be invited to 
choose between two stark alternatives: either a 
morally corrupt and intellectually sterile 
scientism or a version of political philosophy 
distinguished by moral fervor and an intellec- 
tual certainty that the essential nature of all 
political situations has been revealed long ago. 
We wonder what style of inquiry and argument 
will be adopted by these students after having 
been accustomed to a scholarly atmosphere 
charged with accusations of atheism, venality, 
conspiracy, and treason. We wonder further 
what manner of justice their opponents can ex- 
pect when the new men will have before them, 
as models, teachers who believe that scholarly 
scruples may be suspended when combating 
evil. What will happen to nobility of spirit and 
sensitivity of intellect when students are ad- 
vised that “intellectual honesty” represents a 
clever dodge on the part of those who find 
truth “repulsive”? What encouragement will 
there be for the wide-ranging and intellectually 
curious student when he is instructed in the 
hard doctrine that “what is most important for 
political science is identical with what is most 
important politically” and that today “the 
most important concern is the Cold War or the 
qualitative difference, which amounts to a con- 


flict, between liberal democracy and com-. 


munism.” (p. 318)? Finally, we wonder about 
the attitude of such students toward those 
ultimate matters which transcend professional 
and tribal loyalties. Our concern, quite simply, 


is for that generosity of spirit and compassion ~ 


which cannot but sorrow for the common lot of 
all mankind in times as troubling as these and 
for that precious element of detachment— 
which only a philistine would deride as ethical 
neutrality-—so necessary if the serious thinker 
is to achieve a perspective broader than that of 
either the defenders or the attackers of the es- 
tablishment. 


6 According to Professor Strauss, the new 
political science holds that “there is only a differ- 
ence of degree between liberal democracy and 
communism in regard to coercion and freedom.” 
He introduces no evidence for this allegation but 
proceeds to his revealing conclusion: “This Is 
necessarily leads to an Ought, all sincere protesta- 
tions to the contrary notwithstanding.” (p. 319) 
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REPLIES TO SCHAAR AND WOLIN: I 


HERBERT J. STORING 
University of Chicago 


What is striking about the review by Profes- 
sors Schaar and Wolin of the Essays on the Sci- 
entific Study of Politics is the extent to which 


i they commit the errors of commission and 
# omission of which they accuse the authors of 
4 the Essays. If the Essays were as unrelievedly 
d hostile, as intemperate, as extreme, as full of 
j devils, as devoid of explanation of crucial 
4 terms, as poorly reasoned, as unfairly argued as 
i Wolin and Schaar contend, the authors of the 
J Essays would nevertheless have to concede 
7 themselves outdone here. The critics have done 
d their own argument less than justice—they 
J have thoroughly discredited it—by their failure 


to adhere to the fundamental principles on 


§ which their attack professes to be based. More 
1 interestingly, this attack reflects, in a magni- 
; fied and distorted form it is true, the difficulty 
4 confronting the center, the moderates, when 
; the foundation for scholarly moderation is 
i under fundamental attack. Given the most 
i generous possible interpretation, Wolin’s and 
i Schaar’s approach to the Essays might be said 
| to be based on the following rule: when the 
| center—the great body of political scientists 
4 who want to get on with the business of study- 
| ing politics—is endangered, what is required is 


not temporizing or compromise or a softening 
of basic differences but aserious, vigorous, clear 
examination of the source of the danger. Today 
the center is threatened, Wolin and Schaar con- 
cede (though it is a concession soon forgotten), 
by what they too consent to call the new politi- 
cal science; it is, in fact, as they emphasize, in 
danger of annihilation. To defend the center it 
is necessary to consider seriously the attack 
from the extreme. A more sober reflection on 
their own posture might have led the critics to 
a better understanding oi the intention of the 
Essays. 

Generosity can, of course, be carried too far, 
and unfortunately the rule that I have inferred 
from the critics’ approach is only seldom the 
governing one. Time and space permit, what 
the sorely tried reader will surely desire and 
what the character of the attack requires, only 
a brief reply to each of the main parts of the 
review. The invitation in the Preface to treat 
us as we have treated our authors remains open 
and unaccepted. The critics attribute to the 
Essays a “temper” and a “mood” (125, 126, 
127) from which they derive a picture of hostil- 
ity and destructiveness, which the reader may 
indeed find unbelievable. Merely on the showing 


of the review itself, 1t seems fair to say that for 
every dragon we blow up to slay and for every 
devil we hunt out to burn, Wolin and Schaar 
find a spook under their bed. The fact that the 
authors of the four essays took their doctorates 
at the University of Chicago is as little relevant 
to the questions at issue, one might have 
thought, as the fact that Professors Simon and 
Lasswell labor under the same burden or the 
fact that Professor Schaar, say, took his doc- 
torate at the University of California at 
Berkeley. The uniformity of texture which the 
critics find (and find so objectionable) in the 
volume is, I report at the risk of some editorial 
loss of face, exaggerated. There is indeed a uni- 
formity in approach and an agreement among 
the authors with respect to the major conclu- 
sions, which is to say that we have succeeded in 
producing a book but not whether it isa good 
book or a bad one. The contention that we 
ignore “real differences of quality, action and 
intention” between those whose works we ex- 
amine (p. 127) is false. The contention that we 
begin with the unexamined assumption that 
these writers have something fundamental in 
common is true and was said in the Preface. 
The Essays explore these writers as a way of 
proceeding to an examination of that assump- 
tion.* Wolin and Schaar also make the unex- 


* The critics contend that the pledge given—to 
treat the authors considered in the Essays as 
serious students and not as mere reflections of 
their age—‘‘is not fully honored,” (p. 129) a con- 
tention which, if justified, would indeed strike 
at the heart of the whole enterprise. But the con- 
tention says more about the critics’ manner of 
reading and arguing than it says about the Essays. 
The chief example is a quotation from the Epi- 
logue, but the difference between an argument 
that a specific quality of “our world in its crisis” 
is “shared by’’ the new political science (Essays, 
p. 307; the italics are not in the original), which is 
the argument made, and an argument that the 
new political science is merely a reflection of some 
quality of that world, which is the argument at- 
tributed, will no doubt already have struck the 
moderately attentive reader. The allegations 
against the essays on Bentley and Lasswell are 
more general but equally groundless, as may be 
seen by testing these essays against the whole 
paragraph of the Preface from which the critics 
quote. 
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amined assumption that there is something 
that can be called the new political science; and 
while they suggest (for it cannot be called an 
argument) that what distinguishes the writers 
we discuss is as basic and important as what 
unites them, if not more so, they do not even 
attempt to explain the consistency of this sug- 
gestion with their own beginning point or to 
show (if this is what they mean) why we have 
picked bad examples of the new political sci- 
ence and to offer better ones. It is an entertain- 
able hypothesis that the uniformity of the Es- 
says, which arouses the tender suspicion of the 
critics, reflects the soundness of that initial 
assumption from which the Essays, as well as 
its critics, proceed. . 
The critics call the authors of the Essays 
“political philosophers,” (p. 125) among other 
things, and that may be part of their difficulty, 


since they find that we have not answered the 
questions they think political philosophersought 
to answer. Ungrateful as it may seem, the 
pretty compliment must be declined. We are 
students of politics. Some of us are concerned 
mainly with the study of political philosophy; 
others are concerned with more immediate 
questions of constitutional law, group politics, 
public administration and the like. In any case 
we find ourselves, as students, confronted by 
teachers, and most of these teachers are, as 
Wolin and Schaar point out; “scientific.” (p.125) 
Selecting some of the most influential and 
respected of these, we tried to understand what 
each one teaches, to judge its worth, and 
thereby to understand and judge the worth of 
the scientific ground on which they stand. The 
Essays are not political philosophy; they lead 
to political philosophy. 


© LEO STRAUSS 
University of Chicago 


The critique of my Epilogue by Professors 
Schaar and Wolin is distinguished by the faet 
that it is, as far as I know, the most acrimoni- 
ous critique hitherto written of what I stand 
for. Critiques of this kind were to be expected. 
In scholarship as well as in polities there is at 
all times something which can be called the 
status quo and which claims to be, not indeed 
simply perfect, but fundamentally sound—.e., 
possessing within itself the remedies for the ills 
from which it suffers. There is also at all times 
a radical dissatisfaction with the status quo 
which is felt by two different kinds of people, 
those who wish to disagree and those who are 
compelled by reason to disagree. Some of those 
who are satisfied with the status quo, happy 
with the achievements of which in their opinion 
the status quo can boast, the beati possidentes, 
can be expected to be annoyed by the outsiders 
who suspect wrongly or rightly that what 
claims to be wealth is in fact penury. Annoy- 
ance easily leads to ill temper and ill temper 
easily leads to ill-tempered actions, if not to 
blind, fanatical hatred and corresponding ac- 
tions, 

Fanaticism is precisely the vice of which I 
have been accused and which, it could seem, 
distinguishes me from those who believe in the 
fundamental soundness of the new political sei- 
ence. I have also been accused of being “‘disin- 
genuous” because I made a certain remark 
which the critics call ‘ironical’? immediately 
afterward. (p. 128) I am aware of the fact that 


irony is a form of dissimulation but it is gen- 
erally regarded as a rather decent form of dis- 
simulation. I am said to be guilty of disingenu- 
ousness or irony because I called the new politi- 
cal science the right wing of the profession on 
the ground that it is the orthodoxy in the pro- 
fession. The description of the present state of 
political science in this country which the 
critics give in the first two paragraphs of their 
article would seem to confirm that ground. I 
ordinarily would never speak of orthodoxy or 
its opposite except when speaking of religious 
orthodoxy or its opposite, but I remember that 
some of my scholarly contentions have been 
blamed, even in print, for being “unorthodox.” 
This induced me to believe that in the view of 
my opponents there is something like ortho- 
doxy in scholarship. J have also been accused of 
violating certain “obvious criteria” of “philo- 
sophic criticism.” “A fair specimen of the level 
of argument is provided by [Strauss’s] descrip- 
tion of the new political science as ‘a judicious 
mating of dialectical materialism and psycho- 
analysis to be consummated on a bed supplied 
by logical positivism.’ (p. 312) The fact that 
none of the new scientists attacked in this vol- 


ume would subscribe to all three positions, that | 


there is evidence of hostility on the part of some 
of them towards the participants in this bed- 
room scene or that an honest examination of, 
say, Bentley’s or Simon’s theories, would show 
a logical incompatibility with one or the other 
of the three positions—all of this Strauss ig- 
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nores.” (p. 145) This is indeed “a fair specimen of 
the level of the argument” of the critics. It goes 
without saying that only a natural fool can ig- 
nore the incompatibility of the three positions 


or the fact that this incompatibility does not: 


preclude their coexisting in more or less diluted 
forms in not a few people, some of whom can 
even be found among the new political scien- 
tists. What must be stressed is the fact that 
the sentence quoted by the critics is obviously 
not meant to be my “description of the new 
political science.” I said: “the unprecedented 
political situation calls for an unprecedented 
political science, perhaps for a judicious mating 
of dialectical materialism and psychoanalysis 
to be consummated on a bed supplied by log- 
ical positivism.” (p. 312) The italics are indeed 
not in the original. But the meaning of the sen- 
tence was clear to every reader of ordinary in- 
telligence and fairness: one way in which the 
new political science might be formed is to com- 
bine dialectical materialism and psychoanalysis 
by claiming to transform their dogmatic and 
incompatible assertions into hypotheses while 
forgetting that claim most of the time. I am 
alive to the variety within the new political 
science: I spoke of the tension within it þe- 
tween “formalism” and ‘‘vulgarianism.’’ 
(p. 322) 

The charge of fanaticism has surprised me 
more than any other, for in scholarship at any 
rate intransigence—+7.e., the habit of refusing to 
make concessions for the sake of peace and 
comity—is not fanaticism. The critics accuse 
me of attempting to revive the temper of an 
earlier age when the children of light believed 
that they had to defeat and to capture, if not 
to destroy, the children of darkness, and even 
of attempting to revive the practices of the In- 
quisition; they accuse me of accusing the new 
political science of “atheism, venality, con- 
spiracy and treason.” To hear them, one would 
think that I had charged the new political sci- 
ence with diabolic wickedness. Yet I said in a 
very visible place that “only a great fool would 
call the new political science diabolic.” (p. 
327) I criticized the new political science above 
all because of its lack of reflection or its narrow- 
ness. This is my reply also to the following criti- 
cism. “That charge of ‘dogmatic atheism’ con- 
tinues to haunt the reader. From what frame 
of mind, what cast of thought and concern, 
does such a charge emerge? What is the rele- 
vance, or the propriety, of such a charge in a 
work which presents itself as an academic and 
professional discussion of academic and profes- 
sional work?” (p. 128) The frame of mindtis that 
of anti-dogmatism, and ‘the relevance or 
' propriety of the charge derives from the fact 
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that academicians are supposed to free them- 
selves from prejudices—from those of the left 
as well as from those of the right—as much as 
they can. As for the basis of my charge, the 
critics suspect rightly that I meant what I said 
when I spoke of the fact that “the new science 
uses sociological or psychological theories re- 
garding religion which exclude, without con- 
sidering, the possibility that religion rests ulti- 
mately on God’s revealing Himself to man.” 
(322; the italics are not in the original.) The 
critics do not deny ‘‘that the new science holds 
such theories regarding religion, but to estab- 
lish that is not to establish the atheism of the 
new scientists.” (p. 128) It was not I who made 
the transition, which is vicious in more than 
one sense, from “the new political science” to 
“the new political scientists”; for, to say 
nothing of other things, I have had public dis- 
cussions with men of the cloth who took the 
side of the new political science against my 
criticism of it. As for the substance of my 
reply, the critics find it “beneath the contempt 
of philosophy,” for science deals only with sec- 
ondary causes and this limitation, essential to 
science, does not involve in any way a denial 
of “a First Cause.” This distinction makes 
sense when the question concerns the study of 
eclipses of the sun or of comets, but not when it 
concerns the study of revealed religion, t.e., of 
what claims to be the human response to the 
immediate action of the First Cause: a study of 
revealed religion which is not open to the possi- 
bility mentioned cannot peacefully coexist with 
religion but clearly contradicts it; and if it ex- 
cludes that possibility without considering it, 
it is in addition dogmatic. Max Weber, who 
had perhaps as great an influence on the new 
political science as Marx, Freud and logical 
positivism—although he was surely as little a 
new political scientist as Marx and Freud— 
took the possibility of Revelation seriously; 
hence his writings, even and especially those 
dealing with science as such, possess a depth 
and a claim to respect which, I believe, I have 
properly recognized; I venture-to say that this 
particular open-mindedness was ultimately the 
reason why he was not a new political scientist. 
(ef. Natural Right and History, 73-76) 

The critics are unable to see the difference 
between the statement which I made that “‘in- 
tellectual honesty is not enough” and the ab- 
surd opinion which they impute to me that “‘in- 
tellectual honesty represents a clever dodge.” I 
have given the reason why in my view intel- 
lectual honesty is not enough. I am under no 
obligation to do anything further to enable the 
critics to see the difference. But when they im- 
pute to me the belief ‘that scholarly scruples 
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may be suspended when combating evil,” they 
simply calumniate. Without knowing it, they 
act on the belief which they impute to me. 
They are then excusable on the ground that 
they do not know what they are doing, for 
they claim to be standing up for “nobility of 
spirit and sensitivity of intellect.” (p. 150) 
The only criticism advanced by the critics 
which is substantive, not merely a repetition of 
criticisms made by others of some of my earlier 
writings, and at least apparently of some inter- 
est, concerns what I have said about common 
sense. “The problem crudely stated is, does 
science demand the repudiation of common 
sense?” (p. 145) I have no objection to crude 
statements of the problem and I admit without 
blushing that my own statements on this issue 
are crude. The crudeness is due in both cases to 
the fact that it is very hard to define common 
sense. Nevertheless we today are very fre- 
quently compelled to use the distinction be- 
tween common sense and science in a common- 
sensical manner. The critics continue as fol- 
lows: “Nowhere does Strauss indicate that 
many reputable writers have contended that 
scientific inquiries must originate in common 
sense. ...” (p. 145) The question is not so 
much who is or who is not a reputable writer 
and who is competent to judge of this, but in 
the first place whether the contention men- 
tioned is characteristic of the new political sci- 
ence and, above all, from what point of view 
the contention is made: from the point of view 
of those who regard the transformation of all 
commonsense knowledge into scientific knowl- 
edge as the ideal, or from the opposite point of 
view. I am accused of having failed to give “a 
consistent definition of common sense” (p. 
146); the accusation would carry greater force 
if the critics, who themselves take the distinc- 
tion between common sense and science for 
granted, had supplied a definition which is not 
only consistent but adequate as well; they thus 
would have made a contribution. Their failure 
is due not only to the intrinsic difficulty of the 
task but also to a more particular reason; they 
believe that the statement with which Kant 
opens his Introduction to the Critique of Pure 
Reason deals with “common sense” because it 
deals with “experience.” It suffices here to say 
that experience in Kant’s sense, t.e., “knowl- 
edge of objects,” comprises both commonsense 
knowledge and scientific knowledge. (cf. Nat- 
ural Right and History, 79) It is simply untrue 
that “common sense” is ever employed by me 
“interchangeably with raw sense data.” It is 
simply untrue that I “outfitted” common 
sense with constructs. In the passage to which 
the critics refer (p. 316) I explicitly speak of the 


empiricist understanding of common sense and 
not of my own, as any reader of ordinary eare 
must have seen. I have nothing to say to people 
who find it illegitimate that I look for common 


‘sense among intelligent and informed citizens 


rather than among unintelligent and unin- 
formed ones. To say as I did within a qualifying 
context that “intelligent dnd informed citizens 
distinguish soundly between important and 
unimportant political matters” is not to say 
what the critics make me say, namely, that pre- 
scientific knowledge “owns an unerring instinct 
for what is politically relevant or important.” 
(p. 146) All that they say on the subject of com- 
mon sense can be said only by people who re- 
gard the commonsense understanding of politi- 
cal things prior to scientific corroboration as 
cognitively worthless, t.e., agree entirely with 
the fundamental assertion of the new political 
science. As a consequence, they never for a 
single moment meet the sole issue to which the 
whole Epilogue is devoted. As might be men- 
tioned in passing, they note with an exclama- 
tion that I have learned something from Mar- 
silius of Padua and they suggest that the notion 
according to which the “world” is “a whole” is 
of biblical rather than of Greek origin. 

What the critics say about my remarks on 
Aristotelian political science suffers from an al- 
most “wilful blindness”. (p. 148) Plainly, these 
remarks were not meant to be more than a 
rough sketch serving the purpose of bringing 
out as clearly as possible the characteristics of 
the new political science. They find me “at 
[my] most disarming” when I contend that 
Aristotelian political science might be superior 
to the new political science in regard to the 
understanding of the politics of the atomic age 
precisely because the former is not a child of 
the atomic age. (p. 150) To supply them with a 
further example of my “heavy irony,” I believe 
indeed that Aristotelian political science is 
more likely to free us from certain well known 
delusions regarding disarmament than is the 
new political science. 

There is only one point regarding which the 
critics believe they agree entirely with me, and 
this point is indeed of great moment: they too 
feel an obligation toward “the best men of the 
coming generation.” They claim that their at- 
tack on me was prompted by nothing but con- 
cern for “nobility of spirit and sensitivity of 
intellect,” excellences which in their view are in 
danger if, for instance, students are “instructed 
in the hard doctrine that ‘what is most impor- 
tant for political science is identical with what 
is most important politically’ and that today 
‘the most important concern is the Cold War or | 
the qualitative difference, which amounts to a. 
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conflict, between liberal democracy and com- 
§munism.’ ” Hard doctrines may be true doc- 
§ trines and, in addition, they may be in need of 
being taught, especially in political science 
Fdepartments; for where else are doctrines of 
{this kind likely to be taught? Scholarship re- 
quires indeed detachment, but detachment is 
ynot easily won and easily preserved—scholar- 
ship requires attachment to detachment. Yet 
the attachment to detachment necessarily 
leads to attachment to the indispensable con- 
ditions of detachment and therewith also to 
firm rejections. In other words, the commit- 
ment to scholarship is bound to have political 
consequences. These consequences are not free 
airom ambiguity since every society consists 
chiefly of men not committed to scholarship 
and there is not necessarily a harmony between 
the “Interest”? of the scholars as scholars and 
the “interest” of the non-scholars. The am- 
biguity has in our era still another source; itb 
must be traced to a specific ambiguity of “no- 
bility of spirit.” Does “nobility of spirit”? or 
“generosity of the spirit” call in the first place 





for the improvement (which presupposes the 
preservation in freedom from barbarian domi- 
nation) of the political community to which one 
belongs, for its pursuit of excellence, for one’s 
adorning the Sparta which fate has allotted to 
one; or does it call in the first place, as the 
critics seem to believe, for “compassion which 
cannot but sorrow for the common lot of all 
mankind”? By explaining their understanding 
of “nobility of spirit,” and only by doing this, 
the critics touch on “the first and last ques- 
tions” (p. 150) without seeing however that 
they have touched on a question. If I am not al- 
together mistaken, the alternative stated is the 
issue which divides the “right” at its best from 
the “‘left’’ at its best, and surely in this respect 
the critics belong to the “right.” I believe them 
on their word when they say that they wish to 
be of the center, but not all issues permit of a 
center; there are issues which force one to face 
an Hither-Or; more generally stated, in order to 
be something it is not sufficient that one wishes 
to be it. 


Til 


~ WALTER BERNS 
Cornell University 


I cannot make any effective reply here to the 
charges that I possess a “very uncertain knowl- 
edge” of the voting studies and that I am a 
“fanatic” and that my essay is a polemic 
marked by “violent language.” The only pos- 
sible defense against these grave allegations is 
the essay itself, and I am willing to be judged 
by it. And I am also willing to let the essay 
alone refute most of the specific charges 
brought against me—indeed, because of the 
limited space allotted me here, I have no choice 
but to ask readers to compare the original essay 
with the caricature written by Schaar and 
Wolin. This is not difficult; in most cases they 
cite the pages where I am alleged to hint 
“darkly” of “depravity,” to “sniff out’? Marx- 
ism, to “lecture,” to make grotesque charges 
that cause them ‘‘to blink in disbelief”; and 
their page references are accurate. With re- 
spect to the soundness of their judgment and 
their ability to read a text, [ cannot be so gen- 
erous. 

For example, I am taken to task for neglect- 
ing the (unspecified) voting studies “written by 
political scientists,” whereas it was the judg- 
ment of such leading political scientists as 
Dahl, Key, Lane and Leiserson that led me to 
select the ones I did. I am also charged with 
| dealing too exclusively with Voting, yet they 


accuse me of making charges against voting 
studies generally when, quite obviously, and I 
mean guite obviously, the particular charges 
were leveled, justly, at Voting alone. (This kind 
of misrepresentation occurs three times in one 
paragraph [p. 131 above], where they use such 
language as “patently false,” “startling accusa- 
tlon,” and “ill-founded” to describe charges I 
simply did not make.) Nor do I think they 
exercise good judgment in ridiculing the argu- 
ment that it is the faculty of speech that 
makes man alone a political animal, or in refer- 
ring to if as my “contribution.” As professors 
of political theory, they should know it is a 
venerable argument. As teachers they should 
also be expected to avoid such blunders as they 
make in interpreting my criticism of The Amer- 
ican Voter. I do not regard my criticism of that 
book as “minor,” but merely brief; I did not 
say it was a new beginning, I said it provides 
the ‘opportunity for a new beginning” (p. 62 
of the Essays), and I therefore made no “‘con- 
cession” or “admission” concerning the funda- 
mental flaw in the “scientific approach”; and I 
did not pay it a “glowing tribute” for having 
achieved the general theory that voting habits 
originate in political events. With these ‘dark 
hints,” I invite them to try again. 

One final word about their footnote 9 and my 
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argument that the new political science rejects 
the idea of the common good: My “proof” con- 
sists in much more than the quote from Dahl’s 
(fourteen-page) book review. Nor can there be 
any doubt that his statement there represents 
Dahl’s view on the subject, and I know of 
nothing in his “main writings” to suggest that 


it does not—-and neither do Schaar and Wolin, 
to judge by their failure to be specific. More 
relevantly, rather than merely ‘‘assigning”’ this 
position on the common good “to the authors 
of voting studies,” I quoted them on the sub- 
ject (pp. 48, 46), as would have been apparent 
to anyone who read the essay. 


IV 


HERBERT J. STORING 
University of Chicago 


Wolin and Schaar begin their consideration 
of my essay on Herbert A. Simon with a breezy, 
off-hand evaluation of Simon, meant to show 
just how paltry are the intellectual forces 
against which I win my petty, empty triumphs. 
They begin in the knowledge that Simon is a 
careless, vague, contradictory writer; that he is 
temperamentally attracted to novelty; and 
that no one ought to expect him to withstand 
the tests of consistency and clarity. The differ- 
ence between the critics and me comes down to 
this: I take Simon seriously and they do not. 

Some of the charges are so vague or general 
as to be impossible of refutation short of repeat- 
ing whole sections from my essay. The conten- 
tion that my description of Simon as an “evil 
master’ is “incongruous” dissolves, in the 
critics’ own hands, before it is well out. (p. 133) 
No fair reader can possibly conclude that I 
leave “the erroneous impression that Simon 
owns a political theory in the traditional 
sense”; nor have I failed to ask-——-I have in fact 
made it the theme of this part of the essay to 
ask, at length and I think clearly—‘‘why he 
does not or why he thinks that organization 
theory can [and, I would add, must] usurp the 
role of political theory.” (p. 183) Similarly, the 
deep ambiguity of Simon’s answer to the ques- 
tion whether scientific knowledge alone consti- 
tutes genuine knowledge is not denied or ig- 
nored but is the heavily emphasized theme of 
this part of my discussion; the critics do not 
share my concern to understand this ambiguity 
in the light of Simon’s own explanation of what 
a truly scientific vocabulary is or would be.* 


* Regarding Simon’s view of the “proverbs” 
of administration, the critics say, ‘In this connec- 
tion, as in others, Storing refuses to take Simon 
at his word.” The proof offered is that I quote 
Simon to the effect that the proverbs of public ad- 
ministration frequently contradict each other but 
that I interpret this “as an assertion on Simon’s 
part that any proverb is ‘illogical?’ (p. 134, 
n. 14) I make no such interpretation at all. 


In the first section of the review, in the con- 
text of a discussion of the “center” described in 
the Epilogue, mention is made of my references 
to Luther Gulick who, the critics think, is “a 
curious and perhaps unfortunate selection.” 
(p. 129) Whether or to what extent Gulick rep- 
resents the center is an interesting question— 
he is not so good a representative as, for ex- 
ample, Leonard D. White—but it is not the 
question here. Gulick is not presented in the 
Essays as a representative of the center; he is 
compared with Simon. (See Essays, p. 149; also, 
pp. 66, 67, 83n, 124, 142n, 148n.) That Gulick is 
committed to science is said clearly in my essay. 
To say it again here in the way the critics do 
adds nothing but the impression that the essay 
contains a misrepresentation which is not there, 
and leaves altogether unconsidered the ade- 
quacy of the comparison I make, which is that, 
compared with Simon, Gulick is guided to a sig- 
nificant degree by the standards of the old 
political science. 

The critics’ irritation with what they de- 


I do quote Simon, who says, “as to whether [the 
principles of administration] should be logical or 
illogical there can be no debate. Even an ‘art’ can- 
not be founded on proverbs.” And I argue that 
the inconclusiveness of “proverbial wisdom” (not 
“any proverb”) in any particular situation does 
not mean that it is illogical. (Essays, 124) Later 
the critics contend that I use a quotation from 
Simon in direct contradiction to Simon’s meaning. 
(p. 186) The quotation from Simon which they 
provide in footnote 21 disposes of the contention. 
Simon does not deny, as the reviewers say he does, 
“that it is proper to introduce such an observer.” 
He argues rather that it is not sufficient and per- 
haps not necessary to do so, and his argument to 
that effect is what I subject to examination. The 
immediate point, however, is that Simon does sug- 
gest that “a specification of the situation as it 
‘really’ is”? is “more precisely’? expressed as the 
situation ‘“‘as it appears to an outside observer,” 
which is all I attribute to him. (Italics added.) 


















cribe as “jiggery-pokery” (p. 135) is said to 
erive from my argument with respect to 
imon’s assumption that human wants are in- 
atiable. I pass over their unexplained sugges- 
tions that I distort Simon’s remark by making 
t into two sentences and that the context of 
the remark can be used to make it mean some- 
thing other than what it says. Such evidence 
as they have for their hunch that Simon may 
ave changed his mind in this matter seems to 
e contained in their willingness to regard the 
roposition that human wants are insaizable as 
contradicted by the proposition that “human 
rants...can be modified in the light of 
changed aspirations,” which is absurd. (Italics 
added.) I doubt if Simon wants to be saved 
from the implications of one of his fundamental 
assumptions in this fashion, any more than he 
wants to be saved from the ‘‘fact-value” dis- 
tinction—of which the critics say he “makes a 
fetish” (p. 1385)—by some “‘jiggery-pokery” with 
his admission “that in practice ib is virtually 
impossible to separate factual from valuational 
premises.” (p. 185) This discontinuity between 
theory and practice is for Simon a problem, not 
a dodge, and as a problem [ treat it. 


In the space available to me J must attempt 
to say something about the general criticism 
Schaar and Wolin address to my essay on 
Bentley and also attempt to respond to the 
series of numbered particulars they set out. 

On their remarks dealing with Bentley’s 
understanding of the “political,” I do not think 
they support their charges and claims, Bentley 
does not, in the places cited (pp. 202-203, 210, 
258-271) supply us with an understanding of 
the political to serve as a standard against 
which to judge the relevance of events to the 
purposes of investigation. He does talk about 
kinds and levels of governmental action, and 
often uses “‘political”’ as a descriptive tag: he 
does not define or discuss what he means by 
that tag. 

As for my remark that ‘“Bentley’s under- 
standing [of the political] is supplied by current 
opinion,” I argue that if the “raw material for 
the study of government... is first, last, and 
always activity, action, ‘something doing,’...” 
(Bentley, Process, pp. 175-176), a criterion is 
needed to identify particular activities or ac- 
tions as political action and as political action 
relevant to particular purposes of study. The 
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Finally the critics complain that I donot 
provide an alternative to Simon’s philosophy or 
to his approach to administration. (The reader 
will scarcely need to be reminded, by this time, 
that the critics themselves use as if they were 
meaningful the very terms, such as “common 
sense” and “pre-scientific,” of which, when I 
use them, they pretend to have no understand- 
ing whatever.) Nor do I get on with the study 
of the real world of administration. The reason 
is that I was concerned here to consider Simon’s 
prescription for the way that study should be 
conducted. The critics have no such concern. 
Their defense of Simon against my criticism 
rests upon their undefended, patronizing re- 
fusal to take Simon as he presents himself. He 
is a curious fellow, they think, what with his 
attempts to fight the battles of science—at- 
tempts as ill-executed (we all know) as they 
are impetuous; he may be of some interest “as 
symptomatic of a profound crisis.” (p. 135) But 
the critics know at the outset that Simon is not 
to be taken as a serious scholar, a man from 
whom one might hope to learn, even if his 
teaching should prove, on investigation, to be 
without foundation. 


Leo WEINSTEIN 
Smith College 


action does not come bearing its own identifica- 
tion. The identification is supplied for Bentley 
by what others tell him, and I call this source 
“current opinion.” I fail to see what intention 
of Bentley’s I do not appreciate. Bentley said, 
indeed, that he knew himself “largely not by 
my own observations, but by what other people 
observe and report to me directly or indirectly 
about my actions.” (Bentley, Process, 187) To 
accept such reports is emphatically to be 
guided by current opinion. 

A discussion of Bentley’s intention is fore- 
closed by limitations of space. I have doubts 
about how useful such a discussion would be in 
any case when I read of Bentley’s explicit pro- 
gram that “Bentley needs only the two basic 
conceptions of group and pressure.” (Schaar 
and Wolin, p. 138) How even a short summary 
of Bentley can omit mention of his fundamental 
category of action baffles me. I am equally 
baffled by the claim of Schaar and Wolin that 
“Bentley proceeds to ... the development of a 
number of laws which scientifically describe the 
forces which groups exert on other groups. 
Those laws are strikingly similar in their way 
to Newton’s laws of motion.” I ask no more 
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than to be cited to such laws. So too, I would like 
to locate the “series of definitions” (Schaar and 
Wolin, p. 138), by which Bentley reaches the 
conclusion that there is no interest of society as 
a whole. And finally, to call society a ‘“‘concep- 
tion” is to ignore a large part of Bentley’s 
effort: a “conception” is part of that ‘‘mind 
stuff” he worked so hard to remove as a useful 
unit of analysis in The Process of Government. 

A word is in order on Schaar and Wolin’s 
characterization of my unwillingness to saddle 
Bentley with philosophical antecedents he may 
in fact not have carried. After observing that 
his treatment of the “underlying groups” sug- 
gests a degree of reliance on Marxist categories 
of analysis I say, to quote Schaar and Wolin, 
“that it would be ‘fruitless at this point to in- 
quire into Bentley’s debt to Marxism . 
because [Bentley] presents so haphazard an 
account of his theoretical or political inten- 
tions.” I am stuck with this. I will not call 
Bentley a Marxist—or a Hobbist or a Machia- 
vellian—unless and until I am persuaded he is 
one. But in explicitly calling attention to sug- 
gestive features in his work I try to identify 
what is relevant. I do not find a tone of insinua- 
tion, and moreover, I ask Schaar and Wolin to 
show me a single place in my essay where, as 
they assert in a sweeping footnote (p. 139, fn. 
29), Marxism is used ‘‘solely as a term of re- 
proach” or is taken as an indication of “error 
or evil if a writer can be shown to have been 
tainted by it.” The references I make are in- 
tended to illuminate. There is no more con- 
demnation or reproach in them than in the 
references to Machiavelli which also appear to 
have troubled Schaar and Wolin. 

The numbered series of comments on my 
essay is next to be considered. The numbers þe- 
low refer to the numbered sections of Schaar 
and Wolin’s review of my essay. 

1. To say that I nowhere indicate Bentley 
had attached qualifications to his views on ‘‘full 
commitment” is simple nonsense. The bulk of 
my essay consists of an examination of Bent- 
ley’s qualifications. I concluded that Bentley’s 
qualifications fail to support his attack on 
“mind stuff’ in all its forms—including 
“thought” and “intelligence.” The ‘“readmis- 
sion of thought” (Schaar and Wolin, p. 140), 
does “come as a shattering critique to an argu- 
ment which seeks to escape the ‘rule’ of words 
and the ‘monopoly of intelligence.’ ” What I 
miss is a discussion of my effort in the review 
article, 

2. Where is the distortion or twisting of 
plain sense in my comment that Bentley as- 
serted “that ultimately the everyday language 
of everyday life must be abandoned”? The 


main corpus of Bentley’s work is a monu-Ẹ 
ment to his effort to find a means to transcend 
the everyday language of everyday life. And, ing 
respect to “common-sense understanding,’’§ 
Schaar and Wolin tell me that it “ought not to 
be discarded until it is possible to substitute af 
superior formulation.” Precisely. The superior} 
formulation is still some way off. When we dof 
achieve it—ultimately—Bentley will abandon 
everyday language and common-sense under-# 
standing. This is what I said. t 
3. Comment on the phrase “thin, bloodless” 
is distasteful—it is like explaining a joke. I hap- 
pen to have liked Bentley’s characterization of § 
an idea or ideal as a “high and dry, thin, blood-§ 
less, demand.” I therefore used “thin, blood- Ẹ 
less,” in quotes to identify it as Bentley’s, and Ẹ 
in contexts where the “plain sense” of anyone $ 
but Schaar and Wolin would not find it incon-¥ 
sistent with Bentley’s views—in application to $ 
the “man of wisdom” or the theorist or writer 
as Bentley characterizes them. 
I do not know what to say of Schaar and Ẹ 
Wolin’s last sentence on this point. ‘Bentley Ẹ 
was not concerned here with attacking theory $ 
but with ‘demolishing stuff ideals or ideal Ẹ 
things as far as concerns their use as social Ẹ 
causes.’ ” I am hopeful that other readers will § 
recognize that a concern with the use of ideals $ 
as social causes is “theory.” ; 
4. The issue here is whether I reached a sup- $ 
portable conclusion in thinking Bentley had $ 
become involved in a serious inconsistency by 
first “denigrating the importance of ideas” Ẹ 
(Schaar and Wolin, p. 140), and then saying $ 
how useful ideas and ideals were in the study of $ 
political groups. I do not see distortion in my 
use of the key points in Bentley’s argument. I J 
must ask other readers of Bentley and of my | 
essay whether they see it. i 
5. Bentley insists that “We must hold fast | 
to what we can observe and examine.... 7’ I} 
quote this phrase on p. 163 of my essay and f 
repeat part of the quotation on p. 189. Whether $ 
I should have repeated the whole sentence at $ 
the point Schaar and Wolin think appropriate | 
is a difference of stylistic opinion. I find it hard | 
to believe that an unbiased reader will find dis- | 
tortion in this. , 
There is a point, however, that goes beyond | 
style to the crux of a Bentleyan assertion. Our | 
raw material is asserted to be what we can ob- | 
serve and examine: it is action or activity. But | 
this is insufficient for Bentley’s purposes. He | 
adds the notion of “potential” action or “‘tend- 
ency.” Such “potential” action is admitted by 
Bentley not to be palpable or evident. I com- 
ment that if these asserted activities are inevi- 
dent or impalpable, we cannot observe and ex- 
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amine them by the means Bentley has offered. 
I hear the creak of an ill-articulated transition 
—a sound familiar enough in a philosophic 
study. I think the “cry for mercy” and the 
“scream of pain” have to be left for the enter- 
prise Schaar and Wolin have undertaken. 

6. Bentley devotes pp. 373-377 of the Proc- 
ess to a discussion of the “statehood bill passed 
in the spring of 1906.” He does not discuss 
another bill like (t.e. similar to) it, but dis- 
cusses what purports to be the bill itself. I 
found striking deficiencies in his discussion of 
this ‘‘piece of legislation,” and I pointed them 
out. On the page and a half preceding this dis- 
cussion in my essay I refer to at least twelve 
instances in which Bentley fails to be specific 
enough to support the claims he makes in be- 
half of his group approach to research. (ef. my 
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essay, p. 207, fn. 47) My examination of the 
statehood bill of 1906 is intended and identified 
as an extended illustration of Bentley’s pro- 
cedure and claims—a procedure I found inade- 
quate and claims which I found unsupported. I 
am unable to identify the distortions or distort- 
ing techniques of scholarship Schaar and Wolin 
assert are exemplified in these pages. 

Perhaps the best that can be done in conclu- 
sion is to join Schaar and Wolin in invoking a 
standard they appear to approve. If anyone has 
read this far, I ask him as a critic to “read an 
author’s writings with scrupulous care,” and 
“to seek to understand the author as he under- 
stood himself.” I think Bentley deserves this 
much. I trust it is not presumptuous in these 
circumstances to raise the same claim in my 
behalf—and for Schaar and Wolin. 


VI 


RosERrT Horwitz 
Michigan State University 


Schaar and Wolin object to my Lasswell 
analysis forthrightly and with their character- 
istic vigor. Their argument is not complex and 
is effectively summarized by them near the be- 
ginning of their critique. As they see it, Harold 
Lasswell and his work have been subjected to 
unfair treatment by a critic who ‘employs tac- 
tics which no sporting gentleman would con- 
template. That, in our judgment, is the basic 
feature of this essay... . Horwitz uses methods 
of such a dubious kind that the result is not 
reliable either as exposition or as negative criti- 
cism,” 

The critics purport to discover five such 
“dubious” methods in my essay: (1) broad ren- 
dering, (2) the fatal spiral of enlarging conse- 
quences, (3) Procrustean stretching, (4) im- 
proper ascription of ideas, and (5) quoting out 
of context. One or more illustrations of each of 
these “dubious”? methods is offered by the 
eritics. 

(1) In support of their charge of “broad 
rendering” the critics cite my opening sentence. 
They are quite right in their observation that I 
begin with a succinct statement of my under- 
standing of Lasswell’s guiding intention. I do 
indeed make the suggestion that Lasswell has, 
from the very beginning of his published work, 
regarded himself as a systematic student of 
politics, and that his intention may be summa- 
rized as “description, prediction, control.” 
| Whether this understanding is correct must be 
determined by reference to the remainder of 
the essay. The critics render my simple sen- 


tence remarkably broadly. “Already Horwitz 
has set the leitmotif of his essay: Lasswell as 
manipulator and propagandist, Lasswell who 
seeks to control. And yet, as we parse it, the 
passage from Lasswell does not sound like a 
schemer’s plot.” Who said that it did? Not I, 
certainly. Who speaks here of Lasswell as 
“manipulator and propagandist”? Not J. The 
question of who is guilty of the “‘dubious” 
method of broad rendering may be settled very 
simply by reference to the Essays, p. 227. 

(2) I am charged next with engaging in 
“what might be called the method of the fatal 
spiral of enlarging consequences.” In support of 
this ominous-sounding charge, the critics refer 
to the Essays, pp. 228-229, The reader is in- 
vited to do the same. He will discover that in 
these two pages I attempt to explicate the basic 
components and their relationships within 
Lasswell’s ‘‘configurative analysis.” In discuss- 
ing these relationships, I point out that of the 
three elements—description, prediction, con- 
trol—‘‘the objective of social control is ultimate 
and governing.” My analysis is, I believe, sup- 
ported by Lasswell’s arguments throughout his 
work. 

The critics find the content of these two 
pages startling, even vicious. “The spiral is 
complete,” they proclaim. ‘“Lasswell first de- 
files political philosophy, then commits posi- 
tivism, and finally reveals his own tyrannical 
will to power by showing that the ‘ultimate 
and governing’ purpose of his science is social 
control.” The critics may well find that ‘the 
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spiral is complete,” since the idiotic conclu- 


sions just quoted are not mine, but rather their 
own gratuitous contribution. These absurd 
charges cannot be supported by reference to a 
single sentence in my entire essay, but the 
critics have furnished a convincing illustration 
of their ability to add a fatal spiral, or, should 
one simply say, 2 misleading twist, to an argu- 
ment. Here, as throughout, the critics do not 
merely misinterpret and distort my arguments; 
they manage to do so in a fashion intended to 
suggest that my essay constitutes some sort of 
personal attack on Lasswell. 

In touching upon only two of the critics’ five 
specific charges, half the sharply limited space 
placed at my disposal has been consumed. 
Broader questions must be raised, but I would 
urge the interested reader to check each and 
every one of the illustrations proffered by the 
critics In support of their charge that my meth- 
ods of analysis and citation are “dubious.” I 
would submit for the reader’s consideration 
that in virtually every instance it will be dis- 
covered that it is the critics, not I, who are 
guilty of using dubious methods. 

This contention is of crucial importance in 
view of the fact that the critics have explicitly 
refused to afford any consideration to the sub- 
stantive exposition and argument of my essay 
on the grounds that if my methods “are shown 
to be faulty, the substantive structure collapses 
from lack of support.” Whether this refusal on 
their part to review the substance of my work 
is reasonable must be judged by those who read 
both the essay and the critics’ attacks. 

In the opening pages of their “Review Es- 
say” the critics reveal what may well be the a 
priori reason for their refusal to afford sober 
consideration to my overall analysis of Lass- 
well’s work. Here they contend that, 


Lasswell has written, it seems, on virtually every 
subject of any interest at all to students of society, 
and his writing has manifested no consistent dedi- 
cation that we can detect to any one method, 
doctrine or persuasion: he is as willing to recount 
clinical histories of mental pathology as he is to 
count the number of times a given symbol ap- 
pears in a given document in a given context; as 
concerned about the condition of organized labor 
in America as about the prospects for world order 
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through law; as open to ideas from Marx as from ; 
Freud. Any treatment of Harold Lasswell which | 
conceals his versatile and irrepressible eclecticism | 
and attributes to him a single, overriding purpose }: 
misses most of the interesting features of his work. | 


On what grounds do the critics base their} 
easy assurance that Lasswell’s work may be so} 
surely understood as an expression of ‘‘versa-f 
tile and irrepressible eclecticism”? They aref 


quite right in noting that Lasswell is ‘open to 
ideas from Marx and Freud,” but they do not 


deign to consider the rather more fundamental } 


fact of Lasswell’s serious and extended concern 
to achieve an effective synthesis of Marx and 


Freud.* To be sure, Lasswell has written ‘‘on! 


virtually every subject of any interest at all to 
students of society.” Does this well known fact 
serve in any way to negate the possibility that 


there is present in Lasswell’s work a unifying | 
doctrine or persuasion which serves to provide f 


coherence to his intense concern with such 


phenomena as world order through law, men-| 


tal pathology, organized labor, and the devel- 


opment of a variety of research techniques, | 


such as content analysis? On grounds which 
they don’t bother to state, the critics baldly 
assert that a search for such unity and coher- 
ence in Lasswell ‘‘misses most of the interest- 
ing features of his work.” One might well have 
thought that precisely the contrary would be 





true, but the question isn’t discussed by Schaar . 
and Wolin. After all, they haven’t “detected” | 
any unity in Lasswell’s work, so there the mat- 


ter must rest. 


* See especially, World Politics and Personal In- 
security, ch. VI, and Hssays, pp. 252-255, 273. 
The critics have contended that “throughout this 
volume, Marxism is used solely as a term of 
reproach. It is assumed to be sufficient proof of 
error or evil if a writer can be shown to have been 
tainted by it. The unmistakable inference is that 
Marxism can only corrupt, never illuminate.” 
This groundless charge by the critics is all the 
more difficult to comprehend in view of the fact 
that an entire section of the Lasswell essay is de- 


voted to Lasswell’s critique of classical Marxism, | 


while still another section deals with his ingenious 
synthesis of Marx and Freud in his “psychological 
dialectics.” 
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The Sovereign Prerogative: The Supreme Court 
and the Quest for. Law. By Eugene V. Ros- 
row. (New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1962. Pp. xxxix, 318, $6.00.) 


Whatever Jefferson may have thought at 
first, he ultimately repudiated judicial review.) 
And as recently as thirty years ago, few if any 
_ liberals could be found to argue in favor of “the 
democratic character” of that institution. Ob- 
viously there are fashions in liberalism; what 
only yesterday it found untenable is now a 
major article of its faith. This book is largely an 
effort to justify the new position. Among a host 
of moving arguments on what for me are col- 
lateral topics, Dean Rostow meets the basic 
difficulty with this: “Where judges are carry- 
ing out the functions of constitutional review, 
the final responsibility of the people is ap- 
propriately guaranteed by the provisions for 


amending the Constitution...” (p. 153). But, 


like judicial review itself, the amending process 
puts awesomely disproportionate policy power 
in minority hands. This may be good or bad, 
but let us not pretend that it is democratic. 

Dean Rostow is brutally critical of the 
Dennis decision. What satisfaction could he— 
an avowed realist—-find in the possibility of its 
reversal by the cumbrous, minority-controlled 
process of constitutional amendment? If Dennis 
were an isolated event, libertarians perhaps 
could swallow it, and still maintain their new 
faith. The fact is that despite numerous oppor- 
tunities, the Supreme Court has never vetoed 
an act of Congress on free-speech-—~or any other 
First Amendment—-grounds. I stand in awe of 
a realist who in the face of such a record can 
maintain his faith. And, of course, this is only 
a small part of the record. Have liberals so soon 
forgotten Professor (later Judge) Edgerton’s 
conclusions in a 1987 study of all relevant 
cases ?? 


In one who identifies the country with the well- 
to-do minority of its population, enthusiasm 
for judicial review over Congress is as logical 
as enthusiasm can be. It is hard to see why, 
apart from convention, one who does not make 
that identification should share that enthusi- 
asm. ... I wonder what cases [are] so valuable 
as to outweigh the Dred Scott case, which 


1 Mendelson, “Jefferson on Judicial Review: 
Consistency Through Change,” 29 University of 
Chicago Law Review 327 (1962). 

2 The Incidence of Judicial Control Over 
Congress,” 22 Cornell Law Quarterly 299 (1937). 


helped to entrench slavery; the Civil Rights and 
related cases, which protected the oppression 
of Negroes; the employers’ liability and work- 
men’s compensation cases, which denied relief 
to injured workmen; the child labor and mini- 
mum wage cases, which protected the hiring of 
women and children at starvation wages; the 
income tax cases, which prevented the shifting 
of [some] tax burdens from the poor to the 
rich; and the many minor instances in which the 
Court’s review has done harm to common men. 


Professor Charles Black has recently argued 
(and his colleague Dean Rostow seems to 
agree—p. 117) that an important function of 
judicial review is to “legitimate” questionable 
legislative measures.’ On that basis the Smith 
Act and all similar measures sustained on 
review have been “legitimatized.’’ Congress 
has recognized this—or to quote libertarianism 
against itself, judicial review is indeed “‘educa~ 
tional.” It is no accident, for example, that the 
Smith Act was drawn in terms similar to those 
previously upheld by the Court in Gitlow. Nor 
is it by chance that in providing for what Dean 
Rostow calls “concentration camps” (p. 167), 
the McCarran Act of 1950 draws upon the 
precedent of Korematsu—which to his ever- 
lasting glory Dean Rostow publicly condemned 
at a time when it was somewhat less than popu- 
lar to do so. 

In the face of these “legitimating”’ preced- 
ents, what decisions are there to sustain the 
new liberal faith in judicial review? Surely the 
courageous Segregation Cases will not bear so 
heavy a load—after all they only repudiate what 
the Court had made “legitimate” some generations 
earlier. One of the Dean’s arguments in favor of 
court review is “the benign influence of time 
which changes the personnel of courts” (p. 
153). Or as Brandeis put it, no case is finally 
decided until it is rightly decided. True and 
wise no doubt, but that argument would prove 
“the democratic character” even of a Hitler. 

Apparently, then, the only realistic basis for 
liberalism’s new confidence in judicial review is 
a handful of cases (mostly modern) which 
impose First-Amendment and fair-trial prin- 
ciples upon the states. But even here the Court 
has disappointed libertarians by its caution. 
And even at best such cases could not support 
the “democracy” of judicial review in general. 
For surely as Marshall, Holmes, and others 
have indicated—and as Swiss practice recog- 
nizes—there is a vast and relevant difference 


3 The People and the Court, Chapter 3 (1960). 
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between court review of acts of the whole body 
politic, and acts of merely a subdivision 
thereof. 

It goes without mention that Dean Rostow 
rejects the anti-activist philosophy of Justices 
Hand and Frankfurter. And, while he favors 
Mr. Justice Black’s results, he repudiates the 
conviction or pretense that they spring from 
clear and absolute provisions of the Constitu- 
tion. Indeed, as he sees it, Black’s “judicial 
philosophy has not proved to be a workable 
rule of judicial action” (p. xvii). The Justice is 
constantly stumbling over his own absolutes. 

Yet having repudiated the Frankfurterian 
philosophy Dean Rostow embraces Mr. Justice 
Frankfurter’s balancing approach (p. 177). It 
comes to this: the Dean is too good a lawyer to 
accept the activist technique, and too impa- 
tient with the political process to accept anti- 
activist results. In short, his trained legal mind 
rejects what his heart desires. Try as it may, his 
book (I think) does not resolve that dilemma. 
We cannot be on both sides of the fence. A 
judge cannot be true to the ideal of detachment 
and also keep a libertarian—or a proprietarian 
—thumb on the scales of justice. 

Judicial review was born of Federalist dis- 
trust of democracy. All told, it has served its 
purpose well. Of course, even an absolute 
monarch may on occasion promote freedom—as 
when the Russian Czar abolished slavery—but 
that does not give monarchy a democratic 
character. Indeed, even a consistently benevo- 
lent philosopher-king would be the antithesis of 
democracy. The essence of self-government 
after all, is self-government—not a nursemaid 
who lets the children play, if they behave. 
Freedom includes freedom to make mistakes— 
a far too important function to be exercised by 
guardians. To rely upon others to save us from 
our faults is to repudiate the moral foundation 
of freedom. Surely all this is implicit in democ- 
racy. If so, libertarians have sold their birth- 
right for a few decisions—-which may be re- 
versed tomorrow. 

Maybe it is realistic to doubt or despise the 
political processes. Maybe the masses cannot 
be fully trusted with self-government. But let 
us not pretend that guardianship is synony- 
mous with democracy. It may be naivete on 
my part, but I have thought that one goal of 
liberalism was to expose, not refurbish, the 
“noble fictions” that frustrate government by 
the people. Surely we can answer the radical 
right without betraying the liberal tradition— 
without pretending that judicial review in all 
its aspects has suddenly become a democratic 
institution. 


WALLACE MENDELSON 
The University of Texas 


Essays on the Behavioral Study of Polities. 
Epirep BY AusTIN Ranney. (Urbana: Uni- 
versity of Ilinois Press, 1962, Pp. xi, 251. 
$5.00.) 


Tf, as it is alleged, the behavioral revolution 
is already over because it has been a bloodless 
success, what is it that has been so successful? 
Some light on this is shed by this collection of 
papers delivered (with the exception of Evron 
Kirkpatrick’s) at a “round table” convened by 
the International Political Science Association 
at Ann Arbor in 1960. What has won out over 
the opposition and yet left the opposition 
standing to cultivate its own interests in its 
own useful way, says Kirkpatrick, is a combina- 
tion of four things: (1) a rejection of political 
institutions as the basic conceptual unit and a 
substitution of individual and group behavior, 
(2) an emphasis on the unity of the social 
sciences, hence an increased willingness to cross 
disciplinary lines, (8) a greater attention to 
precision, measurement and quantitative tech- 
niques, and (4) the development of systematic 
empirical theory. [For those who believe these 
views are very recent and very American, it is 
instructive to read in Pertti Pesonen’s essay 
the words of Professor Jussi Teljo as he as- 
sumed a chair at the University of Helsinki in 
1950: “modern political scientists attempt to 
explain how individuals and groups strive for 
political power, achieve it and make use of it. 
Their aim is to find invariances...” (p. 217.] 
Fortunately, the rest of the essays illustrate, 
rather than argue over, the nature of behavioral 
political science. 

There are ten of them in all; six of these are 
by Americans about American research: in 
addition to Kirkpatrick’s useful introduction, 
Angus Campbell writes on recent developments 
in survey studies, Austin Ranney discusses the 
uses of electoral statistics, Richard Snyder has 
a long and excellent piece on recent trends in 
international relations theory, John C. Wahlke 
examines recent developments in the behavioral 
analysis of representative bodies, and James 
G. March develops some ideas on the theory of 
organization decision-making. The four essays 
by foreign scholars offer the basis of an inter- 
esting contrast: Stein Rokkan, who is thor- 
oughly at home in the American literature, 
outlines an approach to the comparative study 
of political participation; David E. Butler 
gives a brief resume of the British psephological 
studies; Pertti Pesonen’s piece on Finnish re- 
search analyzes a broader range of topics, in- 
cluding legislative behavior and political 
socialization; and finally, an essay by the 
Polish scholar Jerzy J. Wiatr, reveals how one 
can extract new meaning from statistics on 
elections which have had a somewhat con- 
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strained character. The Scandinavians are far 
closer to the Amerizans in range and mood than 
the British or the Poles. A fact that reveals the 
origins and bias of behavioral political science is 
the distribution by fields: six deal primarily 
with electoral phenomena, three deal with 
legislative matters, one (Wahlke’s) exclusively 
so; administration receives the attention of 
only one (March) and international relations is 
the focus of only one (Snyder)—but this is the 
longest and the bəst piece in the book. One 
misses a discussion of comparative government, 
that is, the treatment of governments as 
wholes, and referance to the new work in 
judicial behavior. 

The book is rewarding reading for many 
reasons: the reviews of the literature are often 
excellent (Kirkpatrick, Rokkan, Snyder, 
Wahlke, Pesonen), the bibliographical notes are 
valuable, the current tendencies in reconcep- 
tualization (March, Rokkan, Snyder), set the 
imagination in motion, programs for future 
research—until recently so large a portion of 
the literature—are economical and useful, and 
the comparative aspect is of interest. But 
perhaps of an interest and utility equal to 
these is what the book says implicitly about 
the shape and drift of behavioral political 
science now some, shall we say, fifteen years 
old, [alternatively one could date the “‘move- 
ment’? from Lazarsfeld et al., The People’s 
Choice (1944), or Cavid Easton’s, The Political 
System (1953)}. I detect four symptoms of 
change, some of them overlapping. First, the 
fascination with methods of research seems 
about to fall into proper perspective. In these 
essays, it seems thet methods are of interest as 
they contribute answers to questions that 
people care about. Every discipline needs a 
strong methodological wing and political sci- 
ence has not yet developed this useful cohort, 
but such cohorts are members of a team whose 
success is measured by substantive accomplish- 
ments. 

Second, there is a movement from micro- 
politics to macropolitics, from individual be- 
havior to instituitanal behavior. In this sense, 
perhaps Kirkpatrick is slightly out of focus on 
the most recent tendencies in behavioral 
studies. Having developed tools and ideas for 
handling individual political behavior we are 
blown by a different zetigetst back to questions 
on the significance of these matters for an 
electoral system, a legislature, a civil service. 

Third, there is apparent a fruitful effort to 
reconceptualize the problems that have been 
handed to us in well worn terms. March’s 
essay reveals this ct its best in wrestling with 
ways of thinking of organizational “goals,” 
Snyder shows this in his report on the ways in 
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which various authors have treated “the 
policy process.” The key to this effort is, I 
think, a search for units of analysis or stages of 
a continuing development that lend themselves 
to theoretical manipulation and research which 
can make comparative what has previously 
been treated in cach case as unique. 

Fourth, and in some ways most interesting, 
is the thrust toward the development of 
articulated systems, bringing together the 
isolated fragments of hypotheses and relation- 
ships, hitherto partially explored, and attempt- 
ing a larger framework. Wahlke, for example, 
speaks of progress in legislative research as 
dependent upon the development of “a general 
theory of representative bodies.” March argues 
the need for a general model and expects that if 
it can be achieved at all, it will be with comput- 
er technology. Rokkan develops an ingenious 
set of “paradigms and models for comparisons 
of microdata.” But, it should be noted, even 
these systems are less comprehensive than the 
over-arching total systems embodied in the 
Parsonian and lLasswellian approaches to 
theory. Perhaps the eclectic borrowing from 
these works has been inadequately acknowl- 
edged. 

It was no easy matter to bring this mixture of 
men and ideas together, particularly since some 
of the essays were thrust upon the editor in 
relatively rough form. Austin Ranney must 
receive a greater than usual degree of credit for 
his midwifery in bringing this book into the 
world. 

Ropert E. LANS 

Yale University 


The Legislative System: Explorations in Legisla- 
tive Behavior. By Joun C. WAHLKE, HEINZ 
EuLAU, WILLIAM BUCHANAN AND Leroy Č. 
Fereuson. (New York: John Wiley and 
Sons, Inc., 1962. Pp. xii, 517. $8.95.) 


The study of American legislatures is enjoy- 
ing a renaissance. After decades of preoccupa- 
tion with other matters—the presidency, 
political parties and interest groups, the 
Supreme Court, bureaucracy, voting—students 
of American government and politics have 
begun to turn their attention to the legislature. 
Stephen K. Bailey’s Congress Makes a Law 
(1950) was the first in a series of books and 
articles which took a new and penetrating look 
at various legislative bodies in America. These 
studies have broken away from the prescriptive 
orientation and fascination with formal organ- 
ization and procedure which characterized the 
meager output of prior research in this field. 
They have ignored the sterile quarrel between 
‘institutionalists’” and ‘‘behavioralists’” and 
sought to gain knowledge of legislative institu- 
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tions by studying the behavior of legislators, 
‘often employing concepts, theories, and re- 
search methods developed in other social sci- 
ences. The Legislatwe System: Explorations in 
Legislative Behavior is the most ambitious and 
systematic of these studies yet to be published. 
It is also one of the best. 

The Legislative System is a comparative 
study, conducted during 1957, of the legisla- 
tures of California, New Jersey, Ohio, and 
Tennessee based upon lengthy, structured in- 
terviews with virtually the entire membership 
of the chambers of each state. The authors aim 
not merely to describe the institutions and 
processes of legislation in these four states, nor 
to provide an historical account of their 1957 
sessions. Their objective was ‘“‘to gain knowl- 
edge about general problems of legislative 
institutions and processes in American state 
government, and of similar institutions and 
processes ...in other political systems.” The 
book is, therefore, analytic and theoretical in 
approach. It is in this realm that its principal 
contributions lie. 

The book begins with a conceptual scheme 
for the analysis of a legislature. The authors 
make the customary denial that this represents 
a “theory” of legislatures, yet the dividing line 
between conceptual and theoretical analysis is 
hazy at best, and this portion of their work 
represents the closest approach to a systematic, 
empirical theory of legislatures now in exist- 
ence. 

The basic concept in their scheme is that of 
“role,” an elastic import from sister disciplines 
which can obscure more than it reveals. The 
authors succeed in rescuing the concept from a 
swamp of uncritical usage and turning it to 
good use. They define role as “ʻa coherent set of 
‘norms’ of behavior which are thought by 
those involved in the interactions ... to apply 
to all persons who occupy the position.” A role 
may be statistically normative (where it is the 
most frequent form of behavior and, accord- 
ingly, the expected form), or it may be ethi- 
cally normative (embodying behavior which 
others think they have a right to expect). 
In both cases, however, a role consists of 
normative expectations of behavior. It is with 
the legislators’ conceptions of their roles (role 
orientations) regarding colleagues, party, con- 
stituents and pressure groups that the book is 
primarily concerned. 

Part II, “The Legislative Career,” consists 
of three chapters on the political socialization, 
career lines, and career expectations of the 
legislators. Valuable in their own right—espe- 
cially in so far as they are able to relate the 
competitiveness of state party systems to these 


aspects of legislative careers—the entire section 
is still a detour from the route charted by their 
theoretical analysis. Little attempt is made to 
employ aspects of legislative careers as inde- 
pendent variables in accounting for variations 
in their major dependent variable, legislative 
role orientations. 

Part III, “The Legislative Arena,” begins 
with a chapter on “‘the rules of the game.” This 
reviewer was struck by the similarity of many 
of their findings to those of recent studies of 
norms in Congress. However, the analysis here 
is more systematic and based upon “harder” 
data than these studies, and their comparative 
approach makes it possible for them to suggest 
ways in which variations in state political 
systems and formal legislative structure may 
be associated with different emphases in the 
unwritten rules of the game. A chapter is 
devoted to the legislators’ expectations respect- 
ing presiding officers, party leaders, and com- 
mittee chairmen, and a separate chapter is 
given to subject matter experts. The authors 
then tackle the particularly complex problem of 
the effects of friendship groups within the 
legislature. Space does not permit even a cur- 
sory summary of their findings. Perhaps it is 
enough to say that these chapters contain a 
number of basic yet non-obvious conclusions 
arrived at by statistical analysis which is both 
ingenious and exacting. 

Part IV, ‘‘Legislative Roles” is the heart of 
the book. One chapter is devoted to “purposive 
roles,” the legislators’ own expectations of the 
kind of behavior they ought to exhibit in the 
performance of their duties. They find four 
orientations here, those of ritualist, tribune, 
inventor and broker, which appear in that 
order of frequency in all four states. Extensive 
quotations from their interviews, plus the in- 
clusion of the interview schedule, instructions 
to interviewers, and selected portions of the 
code book in the Appendix permit the reader to 
test the validity and reliability of these clas- 
sifications (as well as others employed in the 
book) for himself. In the next two chapters, 
the authors distinguish between the style of 
representation—which ranges in their view 
from that of a Burkean trustee to an instructed 
delegate, with a mixed type (labeled ‘‘po- 
litico”) in between—and the areal focus of 
representation—the legislator’s district, his 
state, or both. Separate chapters are devoted to 
the legislator’s role orientations toward pres- 
sure groups (facilitating, resisting, and neutral) 
and his party. They find that “ambivalence 
and uncertainty about the meaning of ‘party’ 
is a fact of political life, felt by the legislators 
themselves” and that ‘while ideological differ- 
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ences among (legislative) party members ap- 
pear to be much sharper than... among 
average citizens, there is little correspondence 
between ideological attitude and party role.” 

Part V, “The Legislative System” consists of 
two chapters which seek to relate these differ- 
ent role orientations to one another and the 
resulting system of roles to the character of 
political conflict in the four states analyzed. It 
is not surprising, given the extreme complexity 
of this undertaking, that this proves to be the 
least satisfactory portion of the book. The 
inherent difficulties of this task are accentuated 
by the nature of their study design, which 
did not employ a sample of state legislators 
but a complete enumeration of the members of 
four arbitrarily chosen state legislatures. This 
requires statistical analysis within each state— 
and sometimes within each chamber and party 
—separately. Given the small size of these 
groups, the authors quickly run out of cases 
where they engage in the simplest type of 
multi-variate analysis. 

The authors’ study design is particularly well 
suited for the causal explanation of differences 
in role orientations found within the four legis- 
lative systems studied. They do not take full 
advantage of this fact. The independent vari- 
ables employed to explain variations in the 
dependent variable (role orientations) seem 
rather casually chosen, “obvious,” and are not 
as rigorously tested by controlling for “third” 
variables as one might expect from such a 
sophisticated group of researchers. But this 
failing is understandable in view of the fact 
that a description of legislative role orienta- 
tions and their inter-connection is a major 
accomplishment in itself. And a better explana- 
tion of the variations in legislative role orienta- 
tions would require far more understanding of 
the political systems of California, New Jersey, 
Ohio, and Tennessee than we now have. Re- 
search on legislative systems, in this instance at 
least, is beginning to surpass our understanding 
of the larger political systems of which the 
legislature is a part. Professors Wahlke, Eulau, 
Buchanan and Ferguson are to be congratu- 
lated on producing a book of major importance. 
It will be widely read and imitated for years to 
come. 

Donautp R. MATTHEWS 

University of North Carolina 


The Organizational Society: An Analysis and a 
Theory. By Roxsert Prestuus. (A. A. 
Knopf, 1962, 323 pp.) 


Robert Presthus joins the list of writers who 
have examined the impact of contemporary 
social institutions upon the human spirit and 


found them wanting. His particular approach 
to the character of organization, more particu- 
larly to organizations as employers, makes use 
primarily of psychological conceptions and 
reports of psychological inquiries. His concerns 
have much in common with those of Chris 
Argyris in his several works on personality and 
organization, of Victor Thompson in his recent 
work, Modern Organization, and with Whyte’s 
Organizational Man. Presthus’ categories, like 
Argyris’, are primarily psychological. He deals 
with ego development, frustration, dependence, 
tension, anxiety, reinforcement, maturity, 
autonomy; in other words, he uses the genera] 
language and conceptions of personality and 
character development. He does provide the 
general social setting with an effective presenta- 
tion of the changing character of work and 
work relationships in our society. He notes the 
disappearance of independent businesses, the 
expanding proportion of wage and salary 
earners, the limitations upon social and occupa- 
tional mobility. 

Like most contemporary writers who deal 
with organizational behavior in critical rather 
than descriptive terms, Presthus finds that the 
malfunctions of organizations lie in the exag- 
gerated, or dysfunctional development of the 
privileges of status and of hierarchical author- 
ity. The prerogatives of and the deference 
granted to hierarchical superiors, particularly 
at the top level, go well beyond what is needed 
to achieve coordination and control in the 
enterprise and are a major barrier to organiza- 
tional and individual effectiveness. The occup- 
ants of these top positions are able to use their 
positions for the gratification of their psycho- 
logical needs, needs which oppress their sub- 
ordinates, interfere with the selection of the 
best qualified persons for middle management 
and supervisory positions, and interfere in 
general with the achievement of an optimal 
balance between initiative and conformity to 
organizational norms by all subordinate mem- 
bers of the organization. 

As a result, participants may be grouped in 
several classes according to their response to 
authority relationships. This in turn is deter- 
mined by the course of their emotional and 
personality development, a matter developed 
in some detail. The three classes, each of which 
is discussed in a separate chapter, are the 
upward-mobiles, the ambivalents, and the 
indifferents. The ambivalents are the culture 
heroes of this work, or rather the anti-culture 
heroes: they develop their own standards of 
significance and refuse to pay homage to the 
inflated hierarchs. They are unhappy, but 
potentially creative. They. are excluded from 
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influence and high position, since the upward- 
mobiles, pursuing their childhood gratifications 
or the substitutes for the deprivations of their 
childhood, man the quarter-deck and have 
other concerns than the achievement of im- 
portant social goals. 

The argument is buttressed by innumerable 
citations to research reports and interpretive 
studies dealing with personality development 
and organizational behavior from a variety of 
social science fields. Despite the plenitude of 
research findings it is doubtful that the very 
general propositions put forward by Mr. 
Presthus can be advanced beyond the specula- 
tive stage. The gap between the microphenom- 
ena investigated by the empiricists and the 
macrophenomena which are dealt with in his 
intrepretive conclusions is too great. His general 
argument is rather supported by the reader’s 
awareness of parallel situations, and by its 
inherent plausibility. 

As a study in political science, this work 
leaves out a great deal. Quite properly in 
the discussion of internal events within organ- 
izations, he makes no distinction between pub- 
lic and private organizations. From the stand- 
point of a student of public administration, 
however, he does not distinguish organizations 
by size, character of function, headquarters or 
field establishment, level of government, or 
character of personnel. One would expect a 
variation of degree—if not of kind—within the 
enormous diversity of governmental adminis- 
trative organizations. The public organization 
as an instrument of government and the par- 
ticular requirements of subordination to polit- 
ical superiors get no particular attention. 
About as close as Mr. Presthus comes to a 
specifically governmental theme is in his last 
chapter in which he reviews the conditions of 
work in scientific establishments, particularly 
those concerned with space and with defense. 
He notes ‘the depressing contrast between the 
character of working relationships in large 
organizations and the necessary independence 
and self-direction of the individual research 
scientist. This discussion is used to indicate the 
dangers to survival implicit in the ever-increas- 
ing dominance of large organizations which 
form an inereasingly impenetrable barrier to 
the effective utilization of human talents. 
Such talents, he concludes, especially those 
capable of pioneering work, are our principal 
defense against disaster. 

In all of this, as in Thompson’s work, there 
is an assertion of the need of an independent 
competent judgment by highly trained and 
dedicated persons, in public affairs as well as in 
private. This line of thought is at least techno- 
cratic in character. It minimizes the conflict of 
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goals and purposes, the necessity of subjective 
choice among incompatible objectives, which 1s 
the stuff of public administration as well as of 
politics. It is a conflict which cannot be reduced 
to purely technical judgment and which most 
of us would not entrust to the most able and 
humanitarian elite without the restraints of 
political accountability. 

In summary, Mr. Presthus’ achievement in 
reviewing a vast literature to establish the 
existence of some general and dysfunctional 


characteristics of large scale organization is 


impressive. Not everyone will be convinced, 
however, that contrary evidence could not be 
marshalled to indicate contrary characteristics 
existing simultaneously in the same types of 
organizations. 

His most important contribution may not be 
his general theory of organizational malfunc- 
tion, but his extensively documented discus- 
sion of the interplay of institutions and per- 
sonality. There is currently a lively interest in 
this topic, both as to the impact of political 
institutions on personality development, and 
on the fitting of personalities into organiza- 
tional roles. This is a matter both of recruit- 
ment and of conditioning and movement within 
the organization. Mr. Presthus has provided a 
great deal of summarized data and many hy- 
potheses on these topics and has sketched some 
mechanisms in both the personal and the or- 
ganizational areas. The value of this research to 
future workers should be great, even though 
Presthus has concentrated on one type of social 
institution and he has been forced to rely 


largely on the body of information dealing with 


private organizations, material much more ex- 
tensive than that which is available on govern- 
ment. 
PHILLIP MONYPENNY 
University of Illinois 


Pan-Africanism. By Gouin Leaum. (New York: 
Praeger, 1962), 296 pp. 


Pan-Africanism Reconsidered. American So- 
ciety of African Culture, ed. (Berkeley and 
Los Angeles: University of California Press, 
1962), Pp. xv, 377. 


Le Pan-Africanisme. By PHILIPPE DECRAENB. 
(Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 
“Que sais-je?” 1959), Pp. 126. 


Pan-Africanism still suffers from a lack of 
serious consideration on the part of observers 
of the African scene. A tone of mild condescen- 
sion seems to pervade much of the discussion 
of the ideology and the accomplishments of the 
pan-African movement. Pan-movements have 
seldom been very respectable in academic 
circles. They offend the liberal internationalist 
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sensibility. Their relative lack of historical 
success has not served to give them greater 
credibility. 

The three books under discussion—which, 
with the addition of George Padmore’s Pan- 
Africanism or Communism? virtually exhaust 
the book-length treatments available—do not 
do much to overcome this bias among their 
potential readers. Two consider, and one re- 
considers, the history of the pan-African move- 
ment, and the various and disparate themes 
that have come under its aegis. But none of 
them really explains what the shouting is all 
about, 

Legum concludes his book with the following 
observation (p. 130): 


“Tf we look at pan-Africanism today, just four 
years after its transplantation to Africa’s soil, we 
see unmistakable signs of severe strains develop- 
ing between its component parts. But we see 
something else as well. Despite all the setbacks, 
quarrels and divisions the desire for uniting has 
grown stronger, not weaker, in these last four 
years... modern pan-Africanism is reacting 
realistically to Africa’s fundamental problem: its 
disunity.” 


That pan-Africanism is a movement with much 
support becomes clear from reading these 
books. Some of the passion seeps through, 
especially in the volume edited by the Amer- 
ican Society for African Culture (AMSAC). 
Many aspects of the movement are explained 
by both Legum and Decraene. But the ration- 
ale and the implications of the ideology and the 
organizations are not adequately elucidated. 

The origins of pan-Africanism are to be 
found, as our authors remind us, in the “race- 
consciousness born of colour” (Legum, p. 17). 
Yet the interesting question that follows is why 
then the movement was not much stronger than 
it was. The intellectual constraints within 
which the leaders of pan-Africanism have oper- 
ated are an extremely important part of the 
explanation. At least up to the 1950’s and 
probably even since, most of the more rebellious 
spirits were still more a part of the system than 
they realized. 

The father of pan-Africanism himself, W. E. 
B. DuBois, spent his life making the intel- 
lectual journey from Western liberalism to 
Western Marxism, while its ideologist, George 
Padmore, spent his in moving from Western 
Marxism to Western nationalism. Chief An- 
thony Enahoro, a leading Nigerian delegate to 
various pan-African meetings, observes in the 
AMSAC volume (p. 71): 


“Tt is also the influence of Western ideas and 
Western institutions—the impact of the great 
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ideas of liberty, equality, fraternity, and so on— 
that has generated and sustained pan-African- 
ism and nationalism, not only among Nationalist 
leaders, but also among the people.” 


But the inability of pan-Africanism to realize 
its own potential has in part been a function of 
its intellectual ambivalence to Western values, 
This is what pushed some intellectuals, par- 
ticularly in the French-speaking world, into 
the exploration of negritude and later African 
socialism. 

The ideological vacillation and the organiza- 
tional failures of the past ten years can be 
traced to the difficulties of solving that problem 
which has plagued all pan-movements: how to 
assert simultaneously both the participation of 
the outcasts in the universal ethic, and the 
worth of the particular cultural heritage. There 
is no logical solution to this dilemma other than 
to air it so thoroughly that it becomes dépassé. 
For the function of the debate is to conquer 
one’s own psychological kingdom, to become 
master of one’s own soul. This process is pain- 
ful, and open to scornful misinterpretation by 
outsiders. But its political significance is not to 
be underestimated. 

Today, the advocates of pan-Africanism are 
moving forward from intellectual apologia to 
assertions of the potential cultural contribu- 
tion they are making to the Western world. 
Samuel Allen, editor of the AMSAC volume 
and an American Negro who is a sympathetic 
exponent of negritude, reminds us that (p. 323): 


“From the West that has ‘died of machines 
and cannon,’ Africa is looked to by many for a 
new humanism, for new psychic ways, for a new 
vital force... .” 


The ideology of pan-Africanism then is no 
mere patchwork of ressentiment. It shows its face 
as the weapon of a modern and modernizing 
elite bent on reorganizing the world polity. The 
geographic framework of its ideas is expanding 
today to take in the whole of the Third World. 
Behind the emotion lies much rational analysis 
of the ways in which the present distribution 
of the world’s political and economic power 
may be altered. As such, it is an ideology which 
merits serious systematic analysis. These vol- 
umes provide the reader with a starting-point, 
but unfortunately not much more than that. 

The Legum book is to be commended for its 
extensive appendices of original documents. It 
is to be scored for its innumerable spelling 
errors of proper names and incorrect citations 
of organizational titles. The AMSAC volume 
likewise contains extraordinary transcriptions 
of names which secretaries took from tape 
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recorders and failed to refer back to the 
authors. My favorite is Beau Bella. Transla- 
tions can also be remarkable. Outstanding 
is the rendering of “chefs coutumiers” as 
“regular leaders.” Despite these technicalities 
the AMSAC volume contains some articles by 
African leaders which make it extremely useful 
for students of the contemporary African scene. 
IMMANUEL WALLERSTEIN 
Columbia University 


The Politics of Scarcity: Public Pressure and 
Political Response in India. By Myron 
WEINER. (Chicago: The University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1962. Pp. xx, 251, $5.00.) 


This thought-provoking book does not pre- 
sent a full scale description of the Indian politi- 
cal process, nor does it pretend to do so. In- 
stead, it offers a highly competent study in 
depth of the role of both organized and unor- 
ganized interests in India’s politics and of the 
government’s attitude toward and response to 
such interests. Despite its apparent specificity, 
however, careful but unobtrusive methodo- 
logical treatment and thoughtful comments by 
the author make this book a valuable contribu- 
tion to the literature not only of Indian politics 
but of group studies and of general theory as 
well, one which all political scientists can read 
with considerable profit. 

For a reviewer whose area interests do not 
remotely approach the Indian subcontinent 
the most impressive fact concerning The 
Politics of Scarcity is the validity and applica- 
bility of many of its general findings for other 
parts of the world, both developing and de- 
veloped. Like most of the new states, India is 
plagued by all of the disruptive influences 
which accompany rapid change. But unlike so 
many others, the leaders of this emerging 
country steadfastly have sought to govern by 
open and democratic constitutional norms. 
Perhaps for this reason, many of the factors 
which go to make up the political process 
anywhere—the tug and strain of competing 
interests, the need for accommodation and com- 
promise, the agony of making and enforcing 
authoritative decisions—seem writ large and 
more readily comparable to other political 
systems when discussed by Professor Weiner 
than they did in some earlier studies. The re- 
jection by the Congress party’s national 
leaders of participation in the political process 
by interest groups as being immorally partisan 
and producing unnecessary conflict that dis- 
rupts the carefully planned, rational develop- 
ment goals of government, contrasts with the 
fact that at the same time state and local Con- 
gress leaders eagerly seek cooperation with 
such groups in order to expand electoral sup- 


port for their own candidates and to avoid 
mass shifts to opposition candidates. This situ- 
ation has its counterpart throughout the world 
wherever roles and responsibilities differ at 
various levels of party organization. I have 
noted similar disparate action patterns among 
APRA party leaders in Peru and between 
Republican upstate ‘‘cosmopolitans’ and 
downstate “local” leaders in Illinois. 

In the same sense, the disadvantages as well 
as the advantages facing the Congress party 
should strike a familiar note to anyone who has 
studied dominant party systems elsewhere. 
The very successes which bestow political 
power saddle the Congress with the problems 
of responsible government; as the party at- 
tempts to implant universal political values 
and to assure rational and balanced economic 
development while minimizing particularistic 
attitudes and demands its opponents merrily 
(and with relative political impunity) encour- 
age the most extravagant specialized claims of 
regional, ethnic and functional interests. India’s 
more open political system allows us to view 
this phenomenon with ease, but I suspect that 
if we looked behind the facade of one-party 
unity in many sister Asian, African and Latin 
American states we might see the same process 
in operation. 

One important fact underscored by this 
study is that interests which affect policy 
making and political life are not inevitably 
economic. Although ethnic, caste, religious or 
language norms can and often do supersede 
strictly material values in the political process, 
this is much harder to demonstrate in more 
integrated systems where differences of motiva- 
tion may be buried under a kind of stylized 
formality, or in authoritarian developing sys- 
tems where disagreement on priorities as well 


as basic values may be viewed as disloyal if not -| 


treasonable activity. In the transitional and 
unintegrated Indian environment, regulated by 
an open political process, the importance of 
emotional and even moral commitment mani- 
fests itself with almost startling clarity. 
Weiner’s description of the bakshish system, 
whereby Indian businessmen and other clients 
pay government bureaucrats for carrying out 
their formal duties or for using discretion (and 
at times indiscretion) to mitigate administra- 
tive regulations, suggests that it is a blood 
brother to the mordida system so common in 
Latin America and at least a country cousin to 
the five per cent and kickback arrangements 
occasionally encountered in more developed 
countries. One wonders whether the public 
administrators could not make a comparative 
study to determine whether any universal 
formula relating rigidity of administrative 
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regulation to size or type of special inducement 
for adjustment can be worked out. 

Undoubtedly the degree of applicability of 
this book’s comments on India to other political 
systems can be overstated, but I do believe 
that much of Professor Weiner’s approach and 
substantive findings have relevance for political 
scientists in general and particularly for those 
studying developing countries. As a single 
example, one of this book’s most significant 
theses, which the author supports effectively, is 
that the inherent tensile strength of societies is 
much greater than generally is recognized. 
Professor Weiner points out that the Indian 
government’s approach to the politics of scar- 
city is to encourage a scarcity of politics. That 
is, to discourage formulation or participation in 
the political process of interest associations not 
simply because they disrupt planning and pro- 
duction but because they impede national 
unity. This policy, he demonstrates, is incor- 
rect. Such groups spring up anyway, and if the 
dominant party rejects them other parties 
welcome them. Nor has their existence resulted 
in breakdown. On the contrary, temporary 
breakdown in individual states or resort to 
violence over specific functional interest de- 
mands in notable instances has resulted in 
groups attaining a participating role in the 
political process with consequent political 
engagement and development of civic disci- 
pline, This kind of observation can be enlighten- 
ing not only for Mr. Nehru and his fellows but 
for many political scientists whose dissection of 
the factors which tend to divide political cul- 
tures makes them overly pessimistic about the 
chances of new nations surviving their forma- 
tive period. As Professor Weiner shows in the 
case of India, societies have been surviving 
crises since the dawn of time. 

The single disappointing element in this 
work is its lack of a bibliography. Although the 
footnotes supply a number of valuable sources 
a more comprehensive listing would be helpful 
and appreciated. 

Rogerr E. Scorr 

University of Illinois 


Case Studies in European Economic Union. By 
J. E. Meane, H. H. Lizsnpr, ann S. J. 
Wers. (London, New York, Toronto: Ox- 
ford University Press, 1962. Pp. vill, 424.) 


United Europe: Challenge and Opportunity. By 
Water HaLrLsrtern. (Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1962. Pp. x, 109. 
$2.75.) 


If the deluge of works on the subject of 
European integration in general (and its eco- 
nomic sources in particular) is still growing, the 
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importance of the topic and of the process 
clearly warrant the effort. The topic enables us 
to say something significant about changes in 
the international environment which get us 
away from the monotonous emphasis on power 
and weapons; the multitude of institutions and 
events makes it possible to engage in syste- 
matic comparison and theoretical refinement. 
The work by Meade, Liesner and Wells is 
subtitled “the mechanics of integration.” Its 
aim is to describe and compare the Belgium- 
Luxembourg Economic Union (BLEU), Bene- 
lux and the European Coal and Steel Commu- 
nity (ECSC) with respect to the question “what 
economic arrangements must be made in an 
economic union in order to make it work 
effectively?” (p. 1) Hence the authors treat the 
problems encountered in removing tariffs, 
harmonizing taxes, eliminating transport dis- 
crimination, encouraging competition, coordi- 
nating investments and dealing with the inevi- 
table demands for temporary exemptions from 
the rules. They also describe the means, both 
economic and administrative, found for over- 
coming some of the obstacles. On the other 
hand, the book is not concerned with the cen- 
tral problems of economic theory relating to 
integration, nor with the political process and 
the political consequences of economic integra- 
tion. This reviewer, nevertheless, found much 
of political interest in the discussions of BLEU 
and Benelux, though the treatment of ECSC 
does little more than update the more compre- 
hensive and similarly inspired works of Diebold 
and Lister (on which it draws generously). 
Even if we are concerned with the political 
setting and the political consequences of eco- 
nomic measures we cannot forego an under- 
standing of the recurrent mechanical problems 
of integration. The problems here treated are 
the central ones; and they have recurred in each 
of .the cases studied, as indeed they have ever 
since the initiation of the German Zollverein. 
Further, the cases reveal an astounding his- 
torical continuity in the administrative meas- 
ures adopted to surmount them. However, 
certain recurrent issues seem to defy ready 
administrative solution: notably the integra- 
tion of subsidized agriculture and transport 
services. While much detail is given on these 
topics in all three cases I miss an evaluation of 
why certain techniques are found suitable in 
certain contexts but not in others. In the 
studies of BLEU and Benelux we find much 
fascinating information on the withering of 
legally established institutions for joint deci- 
sion-making and the triumph of unplanned and 
improvised modes of administrative consulta- 
tion preferring continual negotiation to arbitra- 
tion and conciliation. We also find examples of 
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the growth of international interest groups 
pridr to constituent legal acts and the evolution 
of de facto supranational powers in formally 
consultative institutions. In the same cases 
there is material on the mutual responsiveness 
shown by the union partners, both governmen- 
tal and private, particularly on the “pay-off” 
consistently offered by the stronger to the 
weaker in order to keep him happy with the 
arrangement. Another kind of responsiveness, 
practiced particularly in Benelux, is the habit 
of postponing decisions and delaying the ap- 
plication of earlier commitments when one of 
the partners feels seriously disadvantaged, and 
coming back to the original arrangement once 
economic conditions have markedly improved. 

Nevertheless, and without suggesting to the 
authors that they should have written a differ- 
ent kind of book, certain gaps persist within 
the intent of the work. There is almost no dis- 
cussion of how the various parties perceived 
their interests at various times, so as to facili- 
tate or block compromises. It is not clear why 
agreement could be reached in one set of cir- 
cumstances but not in another. We know that 
continual administrative contact in joint deci- 
sion-making produces a certain institutional 
style, a particular code of behavior, which tends 
to beget a certain pattern of mutual responsive- 
ness. But the studies ignore this aspect of the 
mechanics of integration. Further, a certain 
pall of unreality is cast over the case studies by 
the fact that each is treated in isolation from 
other, contemporaneous and highly relevant 
integrative measures. For instance, the issue of 
balance of payments crises and their solution in 
Benelux scarcely mentions the parallel and 
related steps in OEEC and the European Pay- 
ments Union. The perennial issue of agriculture 
in Benelux is discussed without reference to the 
immediately relevant provisions of the Treaty 
of Rome and the proposals of the EEC Com- 
mission which were available when the book 
went to press. The same thing is true with re- 
spect to the discussion of the intractable water 
and road transport problems in ECSC. 

If these criticisms are inspired by the pre- 
occupation of making economic studies serve 
the interests of students of political integra- 
tion, an examination of the Hallstein volume 
will go some way in righting the balance. The 
dynamic president of the EEC Commission, in 


his Clayton Lectures, not only restated the 
“official” ideology of integration among the 
“Six,” but he provides ample material to enable 
the reader to reconstruct the “official political 
calculus” through which the ideology is to 
become reality. Finally, Hallstein has some 
revealing things to say on the future size and 
comprehensiveness of the Community. 

He makes clear that the members of the 
European Free Trade Association will not be 
admitted on easy terms. The preservation of 
the existing “supranational”? character of the 
Community is an essential condition underlying 
all future negotiations for admission. A further 
and related condition is acceptance of the 
economic rules of the Community; hence only 
the most temporary and peripheral of exemp- 
tions will be allowed, a position which is not 
designed to gladden the heart of British Labor. 
The United States is given a pat on the back 
for its espousal of an ‘open partnership” for 
the Atlantic “Community,” but the terms of 
that association are so hedged as to serve as 
ammunition for those who see in an expanded 
European Economic Community a true third 
force. 

Even though Hallstein makes very clever use 
of various passages from Tocqueville to legit- 
imize his points the artifice hardly conceals the 


extraordinary original political insight of this ` 


lawyer who heads an economic technocracy. 


Hallstein never undiplomatically stresses the — 


notion of supranationality; yet he knows ex- 
actly at what points actual decision-making 
power will accrue to the EEC Commission. He 
admits the primacy of the political aim over the 
economic techniques chosen to attain it; but he 
is fully aware of the day-to-day primacy of 
various economic objectives and knows how to 
link them to the total process so as to remain on 
the path to political unity. He discusses com- 
petently a number of key economic theories of 
customs unions, and he knows exactly how to 
manipulate and stress items in the theories to 
buttress his political objectives. This little 
volume is a treasure of insights for those who 
wish to check their theories of political integra- 
tion against the convictions and tactics of a 
man who is actually pushing integration along 
—~and knows what he is doing! 
Ernst B. Haas 
University of California (Berkeley) 
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The Polity, Norton E. Long, Edited by CHARLES 
Press. (Chicago: Rand McNally & Company, 
1962. Pp. xiv, 247, $5.50.) 


Undoubtedly the publication of Norton Long’s 
The Polity has caused raised eyebrows in some 
quarters. Normally, selected writings of a scholar 
are either published under his own editorship or 
posthumously by his followers. Norton Long is 
alive, vigorous and probably too concerned with 
new dragons to slay to devote his time to editing 
his own earlier writings. What explantion can be 
offered for the appearance of this book edited by 
Charles Press? Somewhai apologetically, Press, in 
his introduction, states that Norton Long’s 
essays represent the epitome of quality think- 
pieces and are therefore deserving of publication. 
It seems to me that this collection of essays needs 
no apology. Much in Long’s writings is of lasting 
character; they are scattered among numerous 
social science journals. This, in itself, is enough to 
justify their collection in book form. 

The task of selection and organization has been 
amply fulfilled. The book has been divided into 
four sections: (1) Rationality and Responsibility 
in Poliey-Making; (2) Politics and the Economy; 
(8) The Politics of the Metropolis; and (4) The 
Study of Local Government. Most of the selec- 
tions in the first two parts of the book were writ- 
ten prior to 1955 and reflect Long’s views regard- 
ing optimization of the organization and struc- 
ture of the political system. Essays in the last two 
portions of the book emphasize Long’s increasing 
interest in methodology for the empirical ex- 
amination of local political systems in the United 
States. Uniformly in all of the writings in this 
volume Long displays acute perception of the 
political process. He is equally successful with his 
rapier-like attacks upon those who offer easy 
solutions to the world’s problems and those who 
apply simplistic methodological solutions to the 
social scientist’s problems. 

Two of the seventeen essays seem to me to be 
Norton Long at his best. In the first of these, 
“Bureaucracy and Constitutionalism,’’ he con- 
vincingly develops the notion of the American 
bureaucracy as a representative institution re- 
sulting from the internal characteristics of the 
civil service as a cross-section of the population, 
and the effective access to the bureaucracy of 
broad-based consumer interests. In his argument 
he is careful to stress the fact that the representa- 
tive role of the bureaucracy supplements, but 
does not supersede, traditional representative 


bodies. In the second article, “The Local Com- 
munity as an Ecology of Games,” originally pub- 
lished in 1958 in a special issue of the American 
Journal of Sociology on political sociology, Long 
attacks the idea held by many social scientists 
addicted to the attribution approach to power, 
that there is a core leadership in most commun- 
ities which exerts influence in all functional areas 
of decision making. In place of this, he hypothesizes 
the presence of a system of games covering each 
of the functional areas with overlapping member- 
ships of influentials in each game, but with few 
individuals influential in more than a relatively 
small number of games. The studies of Robert 
Dahl have tended to bear out the Long hypothesis 
at least in New Haven. 

The Polity is certainly a valuable addition to 
the literature because it brings together under one 
cover the writings of an individual who has some- 


thing to say and says it well—Ropurr §.- 


FRIEDMAN, University of Michigan. 


La Politique selon Jacques Maritain. By Henry 
Bars. (Paris, “Les Editions Ouvrières,” 1961. 
Pp. 248. 9.60 NF, paperback.) 


This fine example of classical scholarship has 
resulted in a synthesis and catalogue of the politi- 
cal thought of Jacques Maritain. It has been pro- 
duced under the auspices of the French Catholic 
Workers’ Action Group, and is based on twenty- 
nine of Maritain’s works. 

Maritain, encouraging the Catholic Workers’ 
Action Group, has included in his preface a 
strong condemnation of antisemitism in France. 
His object is to give Catholic workers a practical 
political philosophy to implement their faith. 
Maritain claims that he is not a writer for the 
French “intelligentsia”; there are many people, 
especially in the south of France, who would 
quéstion this affirmation. He advocates that the 
laity apply Thomism to politics as something real 
rather than merely as a mental exercise. 

Bars’ book is divided into three main sections, 
logically arranged and numbered, and including 
appropriate citations on each problem treated. The 
first section deals with an analysis of the study 
of politics, starting with the problem of man in 
society and the protection of his person and 
liberty. The body politic is defined and examined; 
to discover its forms the reader is led from the 
city to the nation and thence to the State. The 
groundwork having thus been laid out, in the 
second section the guide lines are drawn for 
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contemporary action with regard to historical 
necessity, the reasons for movements of the Left 
and Right, and the meanings of revolution and 
socialism. 

Democracy is described as the central problem 
in politics “for people in the community,” and 
must be reconciled with the need for authority. 
Diversity in society has an important role to play, 
and here religious convictions have important 
contributions to make. The French Catholic worker 
must also have ideas about world order; about 
his responsibilities to his country, to war, to 
humanity and to other nations. Though Maritain’s 
Reflexions sur V Amérique was received without 
enthusiasm in France, where people felt that the 
author was uncritical in his appreciation of Amer- 
ica, it seems to the reviewer that eighteen years’ 
residence in that country has given him an insight 
denied to most of his critics; his knowledge of 
“American materialism” is certainly more so- 
phisticated than that of visiting journalists. With 
regard to the German people, relations are 
complicated by emotional reactions to a tradi- 
tional enemy (recently branded with the stigma 
of racialism). Maritain is of the opinion that 
Germany still lacks political maturity and that 
its loose federation has resulted in an abnormal 
romantic exaltation of the Nation-State. Almost 
inevitably, the Communist problem is separated 
from its socialist teachings. The strength of the 
U.S.S.R. must not be confused with that of 
Communism, which must always be regarded as 
a radical Christian heresy; and the goal should 
be to attract the Communists to Christ. 

Mankind must move towards a world society. 
The federal union of Europe is a response to 
historical necessity. For the proper government 
of the world, a supranational Consultative Coun- 
cil is necessary. 

The third part of Bars’ compendium is devoted 
to the relation between politics and evangelism; 
the delicate balance between “the things that 
belong to Caesar and those that belong to God.” 
Christianity is in perpetual development and in 
its new form today plays an important role in its 
relations with the State. It is the responsibility 
of every human being who has religious faith and 
a political conscience to participate actively in 
defense of spiritual welfare. 

If Bars’ book adds nothing new to the subject 
under discussion, it is a very useful synthesis of 
an important vein in French political thought as 
well as being a handy guide to the social philoso- 
phy of an important modern philosopher.— 
Herpert Maza, Université d’ Aix-Marseille. 


Behavior and Organization: O & M and the Small 
Group. By Rosprert T. GoLeEMBIEWSI. (Chicago, 
Rand McNally & Company, 1962. Pp. vii, 238. 
$5.00.) 
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The author’s purposes are pedagogical. He is 
impressed by the lag in time between the dis- 
coveries of research and their appearance in texts 
as established facts. Findings of behavioral re- 
search are absent from ‘most? of the texts in 
public administration. “Thus most texts dealing 
with administrative and organization phenomena 
emphasize the formal organization and related 
considerations.” (p. 5). The task the author sets 
for himself “is to introduce students to the new 
behavioral research” (p. 7), and to this end he 
concentrates upon bringing together some of the 
cumulative body of findings about behavior in 
small groups and demonstrating its relevance to 
the performance of work that lends itself to a 
high degree of routinization and rationalization. 
The failure of the reorganization of the work of 
the Copy-Pulling Section of the Patent Office (an 
Inter-University Case Program study) provides 
the author with the platform that enables him to 
move from an exposition of the deficiencies of 
structure-function concepts of formal organiza- 
tion to the variables that behavioral research has 
introduced into the analysis of organization phe- 
nomena. 

The author introduces a typology of organiza- 
tion theory. He distinguishes between Empirical 
Theory (which “has as its purpose the statement 
of the relations which exist in the physical or 
social worlds’ (p. 49); Goal-based Empirical 
Theory (which “prescribes what must be done in 
order to attain what is desired”? (pp. 51—52); and 
Utopian Theory (which is characteristically, but 
not always, non-normative (p. 54), and which is 
also ‘insensitive to empirical data” (p. 55)). He 
collapses traditional organization theory (epi- 
tomized by Taylor’s principles of scientific 
management) into Utopian Theory and resorts 
to ‘'...a review of small group analysis [to] 
demonstrate the specific changes necessary to 
develop any theory of organization which is 
grounded more solidly in empirical reality.” (p. 
61). 

This reviewer had difficulty with the typology 
of organization theory expounded by the author. 
It is not only that analytic distortions are thereby 
introduced into the treatment of early scientific 
management for purposes of erecting a particular 
conceptual structure. Taylor’s scientific manage- 
ment was methodologically oriented; it was put 
forth as a science of analysis. It was, however, a 
method for analyzing work (its focus was the 
task as performed by the individual worker), and 
not a method for the design of organization. As a 
methodologically oriented approach, it foreshad- 
ows the contemporary application of experimental 
techniques to the study of organization. Further- 
more, Goal-Based Empirical Theory reduces it- 
self to applied organization, which, in turn, is 
reduced to determinations of relative efficiency of 
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means, given certain goals and values as con- 
straints on choice in the design of organization 
relationships. 

The author’s assertion that “Al goal-based, 
empirical theories are prescriptive’ is not ten- 
able. His typology puts organization goals out- 
side the domain of organization science, since all 
choices are reducible to fact choices once the 
goals are given. The thrust of scientific inquiry 
cannot accept this exclusion. Some way or other, 
organization theory will move to incorporate goal 
choices into its domain. It will not do to say that 
“Empirical data do not and cannot provide... 
sets of values [normative goals].”’ (p. 227). 

Pedagogically, naive acceptance of the classical 
structure-function concepts of organization is no 
longer tolerable, even for the beginning student 
of administration. There can be no dispute with 
the author about this. But where do the behav- 
ioral researches on the small work group lead? 
They lead less to organization theory than to 
supervisory roles, styles of supervision and em- 
ployee productivity. Even the structural innova- 
tions suggested by the findings of small group re- 
search are so oriented. Nor can the behavioral 
findings of small group research focused upon 
employees doing routinizable work at the bottom 
levels of the hierarchy be extrapolated to account 
for the behavior of managerial groups at the upper 
levels of the hierarchy. What concepts of organ- 
ization apply to executive work and the executive 
contribution to organization? 

Organization theory cannot be confined to the 
empirical findings of small group motivation and 
attitude research. The design of large and complex 
social aggregates poses the practical problems 
with which a theory of organization should deal. 
The path of organization theory now leads to sys- 
tems concepts——NatHan D. GRUNDSTEIN, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. 


Small Groups and Political Behavior: A Study of 
Political Leadership. By SYDNEY VERBA. 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1961. 
Pp. xii, 278. $6.00.) 


This book is an honest and thoughtful attempt 
to assess the relevance of small group theory, 
research, and methodology for the development 
of empirical political theory. Its honesty is dis- 
played in a willingness to come to grips with the 
problems of generalizing the findings of experi- 
ments using young middle-class sophisticated 
college students performing, in many cases, trivial 
tasks requiring little in the way of emotional 
involvement. It takes a hardy soul, indeed, to 
assert that from these experiments we can learn 
something of value about the political process. 
But Verba does so assert, and I think show, the 
relevance of such theory for a comprehension of 
important features of the political system. 
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The relevance of small group research, as 
Verba points out, is twofold. First, the small 
group is the building bloc of the larger social 
system-—the family as a socializing agency for 
adult political roles, the small group performing 
affective functions in the large organization for 
which a large formal system is ill-equipped, and 
the small group as a reinforcing or inhibiting agent 
of organizational norms. Verba states with ad- 
mirable clarity the functions and thus the rele- 
vance of small groups in these respects. He states 
a number of now familiar propositions on the ad- 
vantages of the small group in inducing conform- 
ity to group or organizational norms and supply- 
ing the affective ties necessarily absent in the 
rationalized larger structures. 

But, I think, the major thrust of this work is 
in the second direction—the small group as a 
source of theoretical analogies about the larger 
political system. Verba points out the areas of 
theoretical convergence between small group 
theorists like Bales and organizational theorists 
like Barnard and Simon. Both groups of theorists 
have focused on a similar set of functional prob- 
lems——the adaptation of the group to its external 
environment (the survival problem), the main- 
tenance of an internal system of roles meeting 
the requirements of the external environment (the 
instrumental task), and the maintenance of 
affective ties and instrumental rewards to ensure 
the performance of roles within the system. The 
bulk of the book centers on the problem of 
generalizing theoretical structures based on the 
handling of these functional problems in a small- 
group setting to the larger political system. The 
integrating focus for the discussion is the way in 
which leaders handle these functional problems. 

Small group research has revealed, Verba 
states, the potential conflicts between the leader's 
handling of instrumental problems and the main- 
tenance of affective ties or solidarity within the 
group. Verba provides an extremely intelligent 
discussion of what he calls the instrumental- 
affective dilemma and the observed tendency in 
leaderless experimental groups for leadership 
role specialization to develop a tacit coalition 
between two individuals with one performing the 
affective function while the other provides instru- 
mental leadership. His analysis of why this occurs 
—the lack of “legitimacy” norms for a leader role, 
the existence of an ‘egalitarian’? norm among 
similar status subjects—~is excellent. Thus the 
attempt to provide instrumental leadership evokes 
negative reactions from other group members, 
reducing the motivation to accept the suggested 
solution. The existence of these conditions, then, 
makes the dilemma especially severe in the ex- 
perimental situation. In on-going groups, however, 
the norms “legitimating”’ the leadership role serve 
to dampen, as Verba points out, the conflict be- 
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tween the two leadership functions. Thus Verba 
looks upon “legitimacy” as mechanism integrating 
the two leadership roles. The “impersonalization 
of power” resulting from the legitimation of the 
leadership role reduces the inhibitions on attempts 
to lead and promotes compliance without evok- 
ing negative reactions from other group mem- 
bers. 

The second leadership dilemma discussed by 
Verba in terms of the functional problems of the 
group is the need for leader conformity to group 
norms while at the same time preserving sufficient 
flexibility to perform an innovative function in 
promoting the group’s adaptation to a changing 
environment. Verba documents with clarity the 
major findings that leaders tend to conform more 
strongly to group norms than followers, and that 
their conformity may itself be a norm. He pro- 
vides a useful discussion of the mechanisms for 
resolving the dilemma between the need to con- 
form and the need to innovate. 

One of the principal mechanisms for evoking 
follower support of leader innovation is the in- 
clusion of group members in the decision to 
innovate—the now famous “participation hy- 
pothesis” of the experiments on “authoritarian” 
and “democratic” atmospheres in the 1930’s and 
the industrial sociology studies of the same period. 
It is, I think, a topic of primary importance for 
the democratic theorist, but one which has been 
garbled by the failure of social psychologists to 
distinguish between a political system as a de- 
vice for the creation of and choice between policy 
alternatives and a democratic system as a device 
for securing consent. The latter without the for- 
mer becomes ‘‘pseudo-democracy,” as Verba puts 
it—a technique of persuasion to an already agreed 
upon “good.” Verba disposes of the “technique of 
persuasion model of democracy” in an incisive 
fashion. But he does not totally reject the partici- 
pation hypothesisas a strategy for securing consent 
to innovative leader behavior; he is rightly cau- 
tious, however, in specifying a number of condi- 
tions which might limit the validity of the 
hypothesis. 

No book is perfect and thus this book, like all 
books, has its flaws: (1) The discussion of experi- 
mental and survey design is marred by a fuzzi- 
ness in the analysis of randomizing procedures 
(p. 72). (2) Verba displays a tendency to use 
crucial theoretical terms without defining them, or 
doing so only at the end of the book. (““Norm’”’—a 
crucial term—is not defined until page 192.) (3) 
His analysis of the integrative mechanisms in the 
instrumental-affective dilemma suffers from a 
failure to realize that groups, as well as indi- 
viduals, may specialize along instrumental or 
affective lincs. (4) A related point concerns the 
failure of Verba to cxamine the status of the 


follower in other groups as an integrative mecha- 
nism in the instrumental-affective dilemma. A 
group motivates role performance by a provision 
of solidarity and instrumental rewards. To the 
extent that an individual is rewarded for role per- 
formance within the group with the means for 
gratifying his values outside the group, his prin- 
cipal concern may not be the maintenance of 
affective ties but the maintenance of the instru- 
mental rewards. In short, more money and fewer 
company picnics. 

But the above comments are merely footnotes 
to a generally fine book—DeENIs G. SULLIVAN, 
University of Illinois. 


Jurisprudence: The Philosophy and Method of the 
Law. By EDGAR BODENHEIMER. (Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1962. Pp. 
xiv, 402. $8.75.) 


This book is a substantially improved version 
of Bodenheimer’s 1940 book which was simply 
entitled Jurisprudence. The history of juris- 
prudence is now more coherently arranged in 
chronological order in the first third of the book, 
and the last third provides material on the crea- 
tion and interpretation of law, thereby filling a 
void in the earlier edition. The middle third deals 
with the nature and function of law. The book as a 
whole is well organized, carefully footnoted, nicely 
sprinkled with cross-cultural examples, and 
reasonably objective in its presentation of con- 
flicting schools of thought. 

As a book for use in the jurisprudence courses 
offered in political science departments, however, 
it lacks the social science and primary source 
materials of the Cohen or Hall book of readings. 
The historical material in the first third of the 
book, can be beneficially assigned as supplemen- 
tary reading to any jurisprudence textbook that 
lacks a chronologically organized section. It is un- 
fortunate that more political science departments 
do not offer courses in jurisprudence or legal 
theory in view of the fact that political scientists 
could potentially make a major contribution to 
the field. Many political scientists have the social- 
science methodological competence (which is 
relatively lacking in the law schools and phil- 
osophy departments) plus the legal substantive 
competence (which is relatively lacking in the 
sociology and philosophy departments). 

As a work of personal philosophy, Bodenheimer 
defines ideal law as a set of norms that maximize 
the orderliness and justice of the society to which 
they pertain—the latter goal being superior to 
the former in case of irreconcilable conflict. By 
“orderliness,” he means a high degree of “logical 
consistency, predictability, and stability.” By 
“Justice,” he means “freedom, equality, and other 
basic rights to the greatest extent consistent with 
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the common good.” Bodenheimer, however, does 
not adequately clarify many of his basic con- 
cepts. Thus “freedom” tends to be a meaningless 
standard since all law takes away some freedom 
from some people while simultaneously giving 
other freedom to the same or other people. Saying 
that law should treat people “equally” unless 
there are reasonable grounds for unequal treat- 
ment is not saying much. Sometimes Bodenheimer 
seems to equate the “common good” with the 
long-run majority will, but other times he seems 
to imply a more transcendental meaning. 

When it comes to justifying ultimate legal 
values, political science has virtually nothing to 
contribute. Nevertheless, if one is willing to 
accept certain values intuitively, then political 
scientists and other social scientists can possibly 
indicate how these values can be measured and, 
more important, what variables empirically cor- 
relate as means to these ends. Although Boden- 
heimer does not do this, he wisely states that “we 
must hope the social science of the future will 
provide us with more reliable guides than have 
heretofore been offered to us in solving the 
momentous problems of justice.” Likewise, al- 
though Bodenheimer fails to offer any systematic 
empirical data relevant to theories of the judicial 
process, he does astutely recognize that “many 
decisions of courts cannot be understood and 
properly analyzed unless the teacher makes clear 
the political and social setting in which they were 
rendered.”—Sruart S. Nagur, University of 
Illinois. 


The Social and Political Thought of Alexis de 
Tocqueville. By Jack Livery. (Oxford: Claren- 
don Press, 1962. Pp. 263. $4.00.) 


Mr. Lively has written a much needed and use- 
ful book. From all the available work of Tocque- 
ville (a complete French edition is in progress), 
he has compiled his critical statement of a 
political and social theory which has not received 
much attention from American social scientists. 
Tocqueville has scarcely gone unread in this 
country, but his reputation has been that of a 
brilliant observer with a flair for clairvoyance and 
quotable epigram, a man of one book about the 
United States. That he had a distinctive method 
and position as a normative and behavioral 
theorist, who greatly deepened and revised his 
views after writing Democracy in America—these 
are facts which could not be ascertained from 
existing histories of political philosophy or 
sociological theory. Yet Tocqueville was the first 
to discuss in an unmistakably modern style 
those issues which have since become the focus 
of American political science. 

This volume is at its best when attacking 
prevalent clichés. Few readers will again be 
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tempted, on the basis of a few over-cited passages, 
to regard Tocqueville as a seer; to identify him 
with a narrow liberalism; to believe that he con- 
demned democracy in general, or its American 
form in particular; or to understand him as 
lamenting the advent of a mass society which in- 
exorably doomed men to political despotism and 
moral mediocrity. Tocqueville is here depicted, 
not as a “Cassandra preaching the inevitable to 
deaf ears; his purpose was practical and positive, 
to point out threats to freedom to those who were 
free to counter them.” His type of theory was 
oriented to decision rather than to metaphysics 
or epistemology. Political science must assess 
actual situations and probable trends so that 
citizens and statesmen may take action. Tocque- 
ville despised determinists who claimed that 
science and history prescribe one policy only. 
What he himself offered were alternative choices 
confronting men who could have freedom if they 
made the effort to understand and master their 
environment; or who could sink into a greater 
despotism than ever before known, if they in- 
dulged in fatalism, or preferred other values to 
liberty. 

On such points of political philosophy, the book 
is most satisfactory. However, its author, by 
training and interest, is better equipped to deal 
with Tocqueville’s normative theory than with 
his contribution to political sociology. If he was 
indeed a major innovator in that subject, his 
work ought to be evaluated in terms of its 
present status. But Almond, Lipset, and Korn- 
hauser receive not even the bare mention ac- 
corded to Riesman and Fromm. Mr. Lively does 
not go beyond demonstrating Tocqueville’s belief 
that the legal or constitutional arrangements of 
a state are less significant than its mores (moeurs), 
the complex of operative attitudes and ideas 
which are assumed rather than argued. Social 
stratification, vdluntary associations, religion, and 
economics are prominent among the non- 
governmental forces which affect politics, and 
Tocqueville suggested a good many hypotheses 
about their relation. Although these are duly 
summarized, they are not sufficiently related to 
the origin of this approach in Montesquieu, or its 
subsequent development by Max Weber. Both 
Montesquieu and Tocqueville classified societies 
in terms of what today is called their political 
culture. Because every society has a distinctive 
character, it is dificult to compare any one of its 
aspects to what seems analogous in another 
society. This problem led Montesquieu to adopt a 
version of ideal-type analysis which Weber later 
perfected. Tocqueville belongs to their tradition 
of inquiry, with its use of historical, as well as 
contemporary materials, its emphasis upon the 
comparative method, not (as Lively claims) with 
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the school of Comte and early Durkheim, who 
attempted to make sociology into a science on 
the model of Newtonian physics. Quite unac- 
countably no reference is made to one of the 
classic examples of how general theory may be 
derived from comparative historical analysis— 
Tocqueville’s demonstration in his L’ Ancien 
Régime that revolution came to France rather 
than to the Rhineland in 1789, not because con- 
ditions were worse, but because they were better. 
Revolutions occur, not when men are most 
oppressed, but when a discredited government 
seeks to make concessions. In this instance, as in 
the case of all empirical hypotheses, there is a 
question of how adequate the explanation is to 
the evidence. Professor Pierson, in his notable 
Tocqueville and Beaumont in America, took a dim 
view of the method his subject applied to his 
materials, an estimate which should not go un- 
answered by anyone who holds him to be a social 
theorist of as much value as is here argued. 

In writing this book, its author took a risk, 
rushing in where other Tocqueville specialists 
have feared to tread. Thus far only about a third 
of J. P. Mayer’s edition has appeared. Already 
previously unnoticed aspects of Tocqueville have 
appeared: behind his condemnation of the July 
Monarchy as bourgeois and timid lay a fierce 
nationalism, manifested in his willingness to use 
the conquest of Algeria as a means of overcoming 
political apathy and restoring grandeur to French 
politics. In due time, we shall be able to cut be- 
neath more of Tocqueville’s ideas to their mean- 
ing within the context of his own day. Does this 
mean that Lively should have waited? No, for he 
had another purpose, to which new sources are 
for the most part irrelevant. He wished to state 
as rigorously as possible just what were Tocque- 
ville’s major propositions about politics. What- 
ever may be learned about his reasons for holding 
his ideas cannot affect their validity. Tocqueville’s 
place as a theorist stands or falls on the basis of 
his major works. The author has advanced our 
knowledge of them by his formulation and criti- 
cism.—Mrutrvin Ricurrer, Hunter College. 


Society and the Law: New Meanings for an Old 
Profession. By F. James Davis, Henry H. 
Foster, JR., C. Ray JEFFERY AND E. EUGENE 
Davis. (New York: The Free Press of Glen- 
coe, 1962. Pp. vi, 488. $6.95.) 


In the words of the authors, ‘‘the main purpose 
of this book on law and its context is to persuade 
the student of sociology that law is relevant to an 
understanding of society and the student of law 
that it is always pertinent to look at the social 
purposes and consequences of a legal rule.” (p. 
396). In short, the book is a two-fold variation on 
pe theme—sociological jurisprudence. 
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The authors (two sociologists, a law professor 
and an attorney) develop their basic notion in 
three sections: the first, fashioning a conceptual 
scheme suitable for the presentation of a point of 
view; the second, describing the relationship be- 
tween law and social change; and the third, show- 
ing how the lawyer, as a professional, performs a 
function in society. 

With respect to the conceptual scheme, the 
major elements are definitions of two terms: 
social control and law. Social control “is the 
process by which subgroups and persons are in- 
fluenced to conduct themselves in conformity to 
group expectations.” (p. 39). Law is “the formal 
means of social control that involves the use of 
rules that are interpreted, and are enforceable, by 
courts of the political community.” (p. 41). 

Defining law as they do, the authors are 
obliged to give some attention to the political 
community. However, the total commentary on 
“Law and the Political Community” (pp. 45-50) 
consists of (1) the Weberian contention that “a 
political community involves ‘forceable mainte- 
nance of orderly dominion over territory and its 
inhabitants’ ” (2) a statement that the state is not 
absolutely sovereign, but that it does have a near 
monopoly of power, (3) the deduction that there is 
no international law, due to the lack of an inter- 
national political community, and (4) a vague dis- 
cussion in which labor law presumably is (like 
international law) deemed “‘lawless’’ due to the 
lack of a national law “court.” 

The second section of the book considers the 
implications for social change of the judicial 
process, public law, legal structures, family law, 
and criminal justice. This is fairly good text- 
book exposition and adequately illustrates the 
book’s basic contention. 

The third and final section completes the illus- 
tration of the previously adopted definition of 
law by portraying the legal profession as being 
that corps of officials that makes operative the 
formal means of control resulting from the opera- 
tion of legal institutions. Attention is given to 
practically all phases of legal professionalism in 
America, and to a lesser extent, foreign countries. 
A summary treatment of legal education con- 
cludes the section. 

The book certainly demonstrates that the au- 
thors’ conceptual scheme is useful for descrip- 
tion. From the viewpoint of the political scientist, 
however, several criticisms must be made. In gen- 
eral, the book suffers from the authors’ lack of 
awareness regarding recent research and con- 
ceptual lore in political science. This general 
criticism holds particularly in light of the au- 
thors’ intention of focusing upon American society 
and law. A good example is the rather vague treat- 
ment of pluralism. (p. 23). The authors apparently 
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suppose a general theory of American politics to 
exist, or at least that there is a general theory of 
American pluralism. In either case, the supposi- 
tion is presumptuous. In at least one other exam- 
ple clarity only serves to illuminate a poor 
grounding in politics. Regarding presidential ap- 
pointment to the federal courts: ` 
Some appointments have been purely political and are lacking 
in merit, and the practice of senatorial courtesy sometimes 
makes it difficult to get confirmation of appointments—par- 


ticularly in times when the President is of a different party 
from the majority party in the Senate. (p. 204). 


The statement is hedged, but not enough to blunt 
the obvious criticism that the reverse is true. 
Courses in public law offered by political 
scientists have need of this type of book, if not 
this book. The current emphasis on judicial be- 
havior is supported by a conceptual base which 
easily accommodates the view that law is a form 
of social control. This view, however, is most fully 
appreciated when public law is studied from the 
viewpoint that the political community is plural- 
istic. Curiously enough, the overly sparse treat- 
ment given the political community fails to take 
into account the great social, economic and poli- 
tical diversity as envisaged by the pluralistic con- 
ception of the political cormmunity. This is a par- 
ticularly curious and ironic omission in light of 
the professional and academic ties of the au- 
thors.—Ricnarp S. WELLS, State Univ. of Iowa. 


Psychoanalysis and Civilization. By PAUL 
RosgenFets. (New Yerk: Libra Publishers, 
Inc., 1962. Pp. 222. $3.95.) 


This volume presents a series of formulations 
concerning personal character and social institu- 
tions seen from the viewpoint of a practicing 
psychiatrist. It attempts to give a synthesis of 
universal trends in both character and institu- 
tions so as to unify our abstractions of human na- 
ture. There is little or no reference to empirical 
data but rather we are treated to a collection of 
ex cathedra pronouncements and definitions, of 
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which the following, chosen at random, is a fair 
sample: 

. The actions which proceed from love are in the service of an 
ideal and remain subjective in origin. The feelings developed 
by power are part of the exploitation of reality and remain ob- 
jective in origin. Love is never willful; power is never self-con- 


scious. Love is not stationary; it grows in depth. Power is not 
limited; it grows in scope. (p. 20) 


Dr. Rosenfels classifies aspects of character and 
institutions into two parallel categories with op- 
posed features. On one side he places such char- 
acteristics as masculine, action, aggressiveness, 
power, government, right, and assertive. Corre- 
sponding on the other side are feminine, feeling, 
passiveness, thought, religion, truth, and yield- 
ing, among others. The justification for the cate- 
gories is not immediately apparent. The sources of 
information, if other than the author’s creative 
imagination, are not given; the already extensive’ 
literature in the field receives not a single refer- 
ence. It is difficult to believe that human beings 
develop in character independently of social in- 
fluences, and one would have thought the day was 
past when generalizations could be made about 
people by means of a fixed and a prior: classifica- 
tion. Likewise the treatment of ill-defined social 
institutions as manifestations of a civilization— 
as though there were only one civilization—that 
seems to have had no history and no social, eco- 
nomic, or political change, leaves something to be 
desired. 

There are no people in this book. The be- 
wildering array of psychopathic personalities 
whose travails invariably make us feel our own 
frail and tormented humanity, is conspicuously 
absent. Generalized comments concerning the de- 
linquent, the criminal, the neurotic, and the para- 
noid—suggesting stereotypes of each—are given 
instead. Commendable though it may be to unify 
our abstractions of human nature, it is another 
thing to reduce human nature to abstractions al- 
together. Perhaps little more could be expected of 
a book that affirms, in its first sentence, that 
“The development of a science of human nature is 
primarily a semantic problem.” —MARTIN BIRN- 
BACH, San Jose State College. 
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Liberalism. Annals of the American Academy of 
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Grosser, G. Uber den Sieg des Sozialismus im 
sozialistischen Weltsystem. Deutsche Zeitschrift 
fir Philosophie. 6/X/1962. 

Grunwald, M., Hofer, M., and Redeker, H. 
Zum Verhältnis von Theorie und Praxis. Deutsche 
Zeitschrift für Philosophie. 8/X/1962. 

Gulian, C. I. Opozitia dintre Marx si Hegel in 
problema raportului dintre metodă si sistem. 
Cercetări Filozofice. 2/IX/1962. 

Habsburgor, Otto de. Nuevas ideas políticas de 
la Europa central. Revista de Estudios Politicos. 
September-October, 1962. 

Hodges, Donald Clark. Historical Materialism 
in Ethics. Philosophy and Phenomenological Re- 
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Hodges, D. C. Theoretical Realpolitik and 
Political Positivism. Jl Politico. March, 1962. 
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Juret, Pierre-Marie. A la recherche d’une inter- 
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Kaláb, M. Philosophische Probleme des sozial- 
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Zeitschrift für Philosophie. 5/X/1962. 
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Lapenna, I. State and Law in the Programmes 
of the Jugoslav and Soviet Parties. Il Politico. 
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Levenson, Joseph R. Confucian and Taiping 
‘Heaven’: The Political Implications of Clashing 
Religious Concepts. Comparative Studies. in 
Society and History. July, 1962. 

Lübbe, Hermann. Zur politischen Theorie der 
Technokratie. Der Staat. 1/1/1962. 
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Rauchhaupt, Fr. W. von. El Derecho divino y 
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Thompson, Samuel M. Religion, Nature, and 
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Topitsch, Ernst. Zum Problem des Natur- 
rechts. Der Staat. 1/2/1962. 

Torres, Victor Manuel. El pensamiento político 
de Ignacio Ramirez. Historia Mexicana. October- 
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Tsatsos, Themistokles. Zur Begriindung des 
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Van Bever, P., J. J. Rousseau. Dialoog. Summer, 
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Van Dyke, Vernon. Values and Interests. 
American Political Science Review. September, 
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Vien, Nguyen Khac. Confucianisme et Marx- f 
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Sales y Ferré. Revista de Estudios Politicos. July— € 
August, 1962. : 
Warrender, Howard. Obligations and Rights in ¢ 
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Programs. Annals of the American Academy of Po- § 
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Williamson, Rene de Visme. Conservatism and f 
Liberalism in American Protestantism. Annals of | 
the American Academy of Political and Social Sei- | 
ence. November, 1962. 

Wilson, Francis G. Liberals, Conservatives, and } 
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Political and Social Science. November, 1962. 

Wittfogel, Karl. The Marxist View of China ț 
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Pool, I., Long, N., Brodersen, A., Brecht, A., 
Neisser, H., White, H. The “new political science” 
reexamined: a symposium comment. Social Re- 
search, 1962, 29, 127—142, Summer. 
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Alford, R. R. A suggested index of the associa- 
tion of social class and voting. The Public Opinion 
Quarterly, 1962, 26, 417, Fall. 

Blalock, H. M. Four-variable causal models 
and partial correlations. The American Journal of 
Sociology, 1962, 68, 182, September. 

Broverman, D. M. Normative and ipsative 
measurement in psychology. Psychological Re- 
view, 1962, 69, 295, July. 

Brown, M., Taubman, P. A forecasting model 
of federal purchases of goods and services. Journal 
of the American Sifitistical Association, 1962, 87, 
633, September. 

Cohen, J. The statistical power of abnormal- 
social psychological research: a review. Journal of 
Abnormal and Social Psychology, 1962, 68, 145, 
September. 

Collett, M. J. Strategy versus tactics as the 
object of research in public administration. 
Public Administration Review, 1962, 22, 115, 


eptember. 


/ Cornsweet, T. N. The staircase-method in 
psychophysics. The American Journal of Psy- 
chology, 1962, 75, 485, September. 

Curtis, R. F., Jackson, Æ. F. Multiple indica- 
tors in survey research, The American Journal of 
Sociology, 1962, 68, 195, September. 

Edwards, W. Measures of information based 
on overlapping counts for studying sequential | 
dependencies. The Amerigan Journal of Psychol- . 
ogy, 1962, 76, 311, June. 

Gardner, T. L. First things first. Public Ad- 
ministration Review, 1962, 22, 121, September. 

Hilgard, J. R., Hilgard, E. R. Developmental- 
interactive aspects of hypnosis: some illustrative 
cases. Genetic Psychology Monographs, 1962, 66, 
143, August. 

Keene, C. M. Administrative reality: advances, 
not solutions, Public Administration Review, 
1962, 22, 124, September. 

Pfiffner, J. M. Why not make social science 
operational? Public Administration Review, 1962, 
22, 109, September. 

Riley, J. W., Jr. Reflections on data sources in 
opinion research. The Public Opinion Quarterly, 
1962, 26, 313, Fall. 

Rogers, E. M., Cartano, D. G. Methods of 
measuring opinion leadership. The Public Opinion 
Quarterly, 1962, 26, 435, Fall. 
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Shepard, R. N. The analysis of proximities: 
multidimensional scaling with an unknown dis- 
tance function. II. Psychometrika, 1962, 27, 219, 
September. 

Weiss, L. On sequential tests which minimize 
the maximum expected sample size. Journal of the 
American Statistical Association, 1962, 57, 551, 
September. 


Motivation and Personality 


Allport, G. W. The general and the unique in 
psychological science, Journal of Personality, 
` 1962, 30, 405, September. 

Ansbacher, H. L. Was Adler a Disciple of 
Freud? A reply. Journal of Individual Psychology, 
1962, 18, 126, November. 

Corah, N. L. Some perceptual correlates of in- 
dividual differences in arousal. Journal of Per- 
sonality, 1962, 30, 471, September. 

Goslin, D. A. Accuracy of self perception and 
social acceptance. Sociomeiry, 1962, 25, 288, Sep- 
tember. 

Holt, R. R. Individuality and generalization in 
the psychology of personality. Journal of Per- 
sonality, 1962, 30, 377, September. 

Jenkins, T. N. Measurement of the primary 
factors of the total personality. The Journal of 
Psychology, 1962, 64, 417, October. 

Karras, A. The effects of reinforcement and 
arousal on the psychomotor performance of 
chronic schizophrenics. Journal of Abnormal and 
Social Physiology, 1962, 66, 104, August. 

Maslow, A. H. Was Adler a disciple of Freud? 
A note. Journal of Individual Psychology, 1962, 
18, 125, November. 

Rosen, B. C. Socialization and achievement 
motivation in Brazil. American Sociological Re- 
view, 1962, 27, 612, October. 

Schachter, S., Wheeler, L. Epinephrine, chlor- 
promazine, and amusement. Journal of Abnormal 
and Social Psychology, 1962, 65, 121, August. 

Stagner, R. Personality variables in union- 
management relations. Journal of Applied Psy- 
cology, 1962, 46, 350, October. 

Wilkins, E. J., Decharms, R. Authoritarianism 
and response to power cues. Journal of Personal- 
ity, 1962, 30, 489, September. 


Opinions and Attitudes 


Anderson, B. Opinion influentials and political 
opinion formation in four Swedish communities. 
International Social Science Journal, 1962, 14, 
320. 

Cole, D., Hartry, Á., Brebner, L. Attitudes to 
Caryl Chessman as a function of his reprieve and 
execution. The Journal of Social Psychology, 1962, 
67,471, August. 

Gerard, H. B., Greenbaum, C. W. Attitudes 
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toward an agent of uncertainty reduction. Journal 
of Personality, 1962, 30, 485, September. 

Hassan, A. Attitudes of America-educated 
foreign students toward American democratic 
orientation. The Journal of Social Psychology, 
1962, 67, 265, August. 

Hicks, J., Spaner, F. E. Attitude change and 
mental hospital experience. Journal of Abnormal 
and Social Psychology, 1962, 65, 112, August. 

McClintock, C. G., Turner, H. A. The impact 
of college upon political knowledge, participation, 
and values. Human Relations, 1962, 18, 163, May. 

Putney, 5., Middleton, R. Some factors asso- 
ciated with student acceptence or rejection of war. 
American Sociological Review, 1962, 27, 655, 
October. 


Cognitive Processes and Individual 
Decision Making 


Anderson, N. H. On the quantification of 
Miller’s conflict theory. Psychological Review, 
1962, 69, 400, September. 

Amsel, A, Frustrative nonreward in partial re- 
inforcement and discrimination learning: some re- 
cent history and a theoretical extension. Psycho- 
logical Review, 1962, 69, 306, July. 

Butters, N., and Wiener, M. The continuity- 
discontinuity controversy in  paired-associate 
learning. The Journal of Psychology, 1962, 64, 473, 
October. 

Flood, M. Stochastic learning theory applied 
to choice experiments with rats, dogs, and men. 
Behavioral Science, 1962, 7, 289, July. 

Gagne, R. M. The acquisition of knowledge. 
Psychological Review, 1962, 69, 355, July. 

Galanter, E. The direct measurement of utility 
and subjective probability. The American Journal 
of Psychology, 1962, 75, 208, June. 

Glanzer, M., Peters, 8. C. Re-examination of 
the serial instructions in probability learning. 
Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1962, 64, 267, 
September. 

Gonzalez, R. C., Milstein, S., Bitterman, M. E. 
Classical conditioning in the fish: further studies 
of partial reinforcement. The American Journal of 
Psychology, 1962, 75, 421, September. 

Greeno, J. G. Effects of nonreinforced trials in 
two-choice learning with noncontingent rein- 
forcement. Journal of Esperimental Psychology, 
1962, 64, 373, September. 

Henle, M. On the relation between logic and 
thinking. Psychological Review, 1962, 69, 366, July. 

Hicks, J. R. Economic theory and the evalu- 
ation of consumers’ wants. The Journal of Busi- 
ness, 1962, 35, 256, July. 

Hulse, 8. H. Discrimination of the reward in 
learning with partial and continuous reinforce- 
ment. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1962, 
64, 227, September. _ 
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Jackson, C. W., Jr., Pollard, J. C. Sensory dep- 
rivation and suggestion: a theoretical approach. 
Behavioral Science, 1962, 7, 332, July. 

Janke, P. K. The effects of a ‘compound set’ 
on learning efficiency. The American Journal of 
Psychology, 1962, 75, 445, September. 

Jensen, A. R. The von Restorff isolation effect 
with minimal response learning. Journal of Ezr- 
perimental Psychology, 1962, 64, 123, August. 

Laughery, K. R., Gregg, L. W. Simulation of 
human problem-solving behavior. Psychometrika, 
1962, 27, 265, September. 

Logan, F. A. Conditional-outcome choice be- 
havior in rats. Psychological Review, 1962, 69, 
467, September. 

MacKinnon, D. W. The nature and nurture 
of creative talent. American Psychologist, 1962, 17, 
484, July. 

Mandler, G., Cowan, P. A. Learning of simple 
structures. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 
1962, 64, 177, August. 

McCracken, J., Osterhout, C., Voss, J. F. 
Effects of instructions in probability learning. 
Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1962, 64, 267, 
September. 

Naylor, G. F. K. Basic speed factors in per- 
ception. Australian Journal of Psychology, 1962, 
14, 101, August. 

Reid, M. G. Consumption, savings, and wind- 
fall gains. The American Economic Review, 1962, 
52, 728, September. 

Restle, F. The selection of strategies in cue 
learning. Psychological Review, 1962, 69, 329, 
July. 

Royce, J. R., Stayton, W. R., Kinkade, R. G. 
Experimental reduction of autokinetic move- 
ment. The American Journal of Psychology, 1962, 
76, 221, June. 

Slovic, P. Convergent validation of risk taking 
measures. Journal of Abnormal and Social Psy- 
chology, 1962, 66, 68, July. 

Stone, L. A. The relationship of utility for risk 
to college year, sex, and vocational choice. Journal 
of Counseling Psychology, 1962, 9, 87, Spring. 

Terwilliger, R. F. Free association patterns as a 
factor relating to semantic differential responses. 
Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 1962, 
66, 87, August. 

Thumin, F. J. Identification of cola beverages. 
Journal of Applied Psychology, 1962, 46, 358, 
October. l 

Tulving, E. Subjective organization in free re- 
call of “unrelated”? words. Psychological Review, 
1962, 69, 344, July. 

Wallach, M. A., Kogan, N., Bem, D. J. Group 
influence on individual risk taking. Journal of 
Abnormal and Social Psychology, 1962, 68, 75, 
August. 


we Wicbe, G. D. An exploration into the nature of 


creativity. The Public Opinion Quarterly, 1962, 26, 
389, Fall. 
Williams, J. P. A test of the all-or-none hy- 


pothesis for verbal learning. Journal of Experi- | 


mental Psychology, 1962, 64, 158, August. 

Zigler, E., de Labry, J. Concept-switching in 
middle-class, lower-class, and retarded children. 
Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 1962, 
66, 267, October. 


Interpersonal Influence 


Bergin, A. E. The effect of dissonant persuasive 
communications upon changes in a self-referring 
attitude. Journal of Personality, 1962, 30, 423, 
September. 

Hazard, W. R. Some personal and social influ- 
ences on telecast viewing. The Public Opinion 
Quarterly, 1962, 26, 429, Fall. 

Insko, C. A. One-sided versus two-sided com- 
munications and countercommunications. Journal 
of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 1962, 68, 203, 
September. 

Mendelsohn, H. Measuring the process of com- 
munications effect. The Public Opinion Quarterly, 
1962, 26, 411, Fall. 

Mills, J., Snyder, R. Avoidance of commitment, 
need for closure, and the expression of choices. 
Journal of Personality, 1962, 30, 458, September. 

Pilisuk, M. Cognitive balance and self-relevant 
attitudes. Journal of Abnormal and Social 
Psychology, 1962, 66, 95, August. 


Group Behavior 


Becker, 8. W., Carroll, J. Ordinal position and 
conformity. Journal of Abnormal and Social 
Psychology, 1962, 65, 129, August. 

Coser, L. A. Some functions of deviant be- 
havior and normative flexibility. The American 
Journal of Sociology, 1962, 68, 172, September. 

Hawkins, C. H. Interaction rates of jurors 
aligned in factions. American Sociological Review, 
1962, 27, 689, October. 

Hoffman, L. R. A note on ratings versus choices 
as measures of group attraction. Sociometry, 1962, 
26, 313, September. 

Hoppe, R. A. Memorizing by individuals and 
groups: a test of the pooling-of-ability model. 
Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 1962, 
65, 64, July. 

Khare, R. 8. Group dynamics in a north Indian 
village. Human Organization, 1962, 21, 201, Fall. 

Kuethe, J. L. Social schemas and the recon- 
struction of social object displays from memory. 
Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 1962, 
65, 71, July. 

Lave, L. B. An empirical approach to the 
prisoners’ dilemma game. The Quarterly Journal 
of Economics, 1962, 76, 424, August. 

Malof, M., Lott, A. J. Ethnocentrism and the 
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acceptance of Negro support in a group pressure 
situation. Journal of Abnormal and Social 
Psychology, 1962, 65, 254, October. 

Moos, R. H., Speisman, J. C. Group compati- 
bility and productivity. Journal of Abnormal and 
Social Psychology, 1962, 65, 190, September. 

Oeser, O. A., Harary, F. A mathematical model 
for structural role theory. I. Human Relations, 
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Shaw, M. E., Shaw, L. M. Some effects of socio- 
metric grouping upon learning in a second grade 
classroom. The Journal of Social Psychology, 
1962, 67, 458, August. 

Shure, G. H., Rogers, M. 8., Larsen, I. M. 
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May. 
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Clark, D. H., Hooper, D. F., Oram, E. G. 
Creating a therapeutic community in a psychiat- 
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Cohen, A. M., Bennis, W. G. Predicting organ- 
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Eisenstadt, 8. N. Some problems of communica- 
tion research in Israel. International Social Science 
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Gluck, S. E. “Philosophies of management” in 
philosophical perspective. The Annals of The 
American Academy of Political and Social Science, 
1962, 343, 10, September. 

Hirshleifer, J. The firm’s cost function: a suc- 
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Hooper, D. F. Changing the milieu in a psy- 
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1, September. 
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75, September. 
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Tannenbaum, À. An event-structure approach 
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Zinnes, D. A. Hostility in international deci- 
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6, 236, September. 
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Abrams, M. Social trends and electoral be- 


havior. The British Journal of Sociology, 1962, 13, | 


228, September. 

Bealey, F., Bartholomew, D. J. The local elec- 
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AMERICAN GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS 


Class and Party in the Hisenhower Years. By 
Herz Evuav. (New York: The Free Press of 
Glencoe, 1962. Pp. 155. $4.50.) 


Political and social scientists as well as politi- 
cians bave long searched the political scene for 
factors which motivate voters. Elements of stabil- 
ity and change have been subjected to careful 
wgcrutiny by political pollsters as well as politicians. 


Professor Eulau undertakes to examine with care 
two such factors, party and class, using the voting 
data collected .by the Survey Research Center at 
the University of Michigan for the Presidential 
elections of 1952 and 1956. These data are well 
suited to his study. No claim is made that these 
two factors represent the whole of the American 
political arena. 
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He divides the respondents into four class 
groupings: 1) those objectively classified as Work- 
ing Class and self-identified as Working Class— 
Working Class Consistents, 2) those objectively 
classified as Working Class but self-identified as 
Middle Class—Middle Class Affiliates, 3) those 
objectively classified as Middle Class but self- 
identified as Working Class—Working Class 
Affiliates, and 4) those objectively classified as 
Middle Class and self-identified as Middle 
Class—Middle Class Consistents. His findings, 
which do not differ greatly from what one would 
have predicted, add important empirical evidence 
supporting the generalizations made by politicians 
and students of American politics. 

The following is typical of the questions posed 
by Professor Eulau: “Many studies of voting be- 
havior have suggested that political participation 
and other facets of the citizen role are a function 
of people’s position in the class structure. Since 
people tend to interact with one another mainly 
on the basis of their objective class position, and 
since such interaction is primarily based on com- 
mon characteristics as seeming prerequisites for 
capacity to perform class-related political roles, 
the question may be asked whether identification 
with social class makes a difference, in degree at 
least, with respect to political role performance.” 

His own answer to this major question is a 
qualified one. He points out that social class can 
be considered significant as an influence on party 
choice if: “1) Voters perceive their own class as 
voting for one party rather than the other party; 
2) Voters perceiving their own class as voting for 
one party do themselves prefer that party; 3) 
Voters who see their own class as voting for one 
party then attribute this to consideration of 
‘class interests’; 4) Voters in a class perceive the 
other class as voting for one party rather than the 
other party; 5) Voters in a class who see the other 
class as voting for one party then attribute this to 
considerations of ‘class interests.’ ”’ 

Two important questions may be raised about 
the basic assumptions of the entire study: 

1) Did the voter who voted for Eisenhower in 
1952 and 1956 see his vote as a vote for the Re- 
publican Party? 

This question, while not always pertinent to the 
studies made by the Survey Research Center us- 
ing the original data, seems to be of considerable 
importance to some of the conclusions drawn by 
Professor Eulau. For instance, he deals with the 
problem of the working class vote for Eisenhower 
in 1952 and 1956. One might wonder whether 
workers voted for Eisenhower without giving 
careful consideration to Eisenhower's affiliation 
with the Republican Party or, perhaps, voted for 
Eisenhower in spite of the fact that he was a 
Republican and then voted for Democrats on the 


he 


rest of their ticket. The answer to this question 
might help to explain the conclusion that ‘‘Per- 
ceptions are more stable than actual voting con- 
duct,” particularly as between 1952 and 1956. 

2) How much can we conclude about political 
behavior with scientific accuracy through the 
study of only two elections? While we must face 
the important limitation that voting data were not 
gathered in sufficient depth for scientific study 
prior to 1952, we need to proceed with consider- 
able restraint to any conclusions based upon such 
limited information. At times Professor Eulau 
fails to recognize such restraining influence in 
drawing his conclusions. This may be defended 
when the title of his monograph is taken into con- 
sideration. 

His use in the study of the social psychology 
theories of George H. Mead provides an interest- 
ing and useful basis for the analysis of the political 
and class roles of individuals, The attempts to ap- 
ply these theories to the behavior of parties and 
classes, however, seem considerably strained and 
not entirely realistic. The relationship between 
Mead’s psychological theories and political be- 
havior is worthy of a great deal more study by 
political and social scientists. 

This book is a strictly behaviorist approach 
written by an eminent behaviorist. Others are 
likely to find the reading difficult if not laborious. 
It may be useful to the average reader to read 
Chapter VII, Parts I through ITI, first. Otherwise, 
reading the early chapters is likely to remind ene 
of Stanley looking for Livingston in the jungles of 
Africa. 

This book provides an important and useful 
addition-to the rapidly growing body of literature 
in the field of political behavior-——Lzo C. STINE, 
Western Michigan University. 


1400 Governments. By Rospert C. Woop WITH 
VLADIMIR V. ALMENDINGER. (Cambridge, 
Mass., Harvard University Press, 1961. Pp. ix, 
267. Cloth, $5.75.) 


Anyone who has followed the wave of interest 
in studying metropolitan areas that has reached 
a peak during the last decade must be impressed 
with the changes that have taken place in the na- 
ture of the literature resulting from such studies. 
The early emphasis on problems of metropolitan 
areas and suggestéd structural reforms has been 
toned down, and more recent studies have sought 
greater understanding of the nature of such areas 


and of the factors and forces that have made them- 
: as they are. General observations and impression- 


istic statements about metropolitan phenomena 
are being subjected to statistical analysis to test 
their validity. Robert C. Wood’s 1400 Govern- 
ments is certainly representative of the newer and 


more sophisticated approach; the author, ho Wase 
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ever, is sufficiently aware of the complexities of 
political behavior to be alert to the limitations in- 
herent in any methodological approach which re- 
quires quantification of political data. 

Although this volume was prepared as one part 
of a much larger study and is focused on a single 
metropolitan area, it can stand alone as a sig- 
nificant contribution to knowledge about the 
metropolis, and its implications are not confined 
by the geographical boundaries which circum- 
scribed the particular study area. The reader 
needs go only past the first page to see the magni- 
tude of the task which the author has undertaken. 
“Tt is to observe, dissect, and classify the Re- 
gion’s governments and to estimate their likely 
impact on the Region’s development.’ Then, 
“after assessing the present nature, functions, and 
spending habits of these political units, project 
their impact on the rapidly growing region as far 
ahead as 1985...” and “try to predict whether 
the governmental structure will undergo revolu- 
tionary changes of its own.” Since the Region re- 
ferred to is the highly complex New York Metro- 
politan Region, the magnitude of the assignment 
is apparent. 

The focus of the study is the Region’s political 
economy which includes, first, the public sector 
defined as the resources allocated for publie pur- 
poses and, second, the political systems through 
which decisions are made about what resources 
are to be allocated to the public sector and what 
is to be done with such resources. For purposes of 
analysis the political systems are grouped into two 
classes and treated separately: local systems such 
as cities, towns, villages, etc., and metropolitan 
giants such as the Port of New York Authority, 
the State Highway Commission, and federal 
bureaus. Revenues available to the political sys- 
tems are used as the measure of resources avail- 
able for allocation by the political systems, and ex- 
penditures are used as the measure of “services 
and products” resulting from such allocations. 
These measures, together, are assumed to indicate 
public activity in the Region, and through factor 
analysis (a statistical technique explained in Ap- 
pendix B) the author seeks to identify the envi- 
ronmental forces which seem to be the most sig- 
nificant determinants of such activity. This part 
of the study may well produce more controversy 
than any other. In order to reduce the many en- 
vironmental factors to a manageable number, 
twenty measures, which were assumed to charac- 
terize the environment of local political systems, 


were combined to produce seven indices. These - 


seven are: size, industrialization, housing density, 
age, low-income prevalence, residential affluence, 
and land reserve. 

Observers of metropolitan politics will not be 


surprised to learn that “about 83 per cent of the 


variance (from the average expenditures of all 


units studied) is associated with community size,” 
and that “when we set community size over to the 
edge of the picture, .. . industrialization again is 
the factor associated most prominently with most 
types of expenditure. ...”’ Since high industrial- 
ization is associated with a high property tax base 
and local units depend heavily on property taxes, 
this seems to confirm general observations that 
cities which have high tax incomes are likely to 
spend such income. The analysis goes a step fur- 
ther, however, to demonstrate that conditions 
which produce large tax revenues bring with them 
responsibilities which tend to feed back and pro- 
duce pressures for high expenditures in the public 
sector; and articulated needs in some environ- 
ments produce expenditures which are unrelated 
to taxable wealth. Those who remain unconvinced 
that mathematical techniques can present a com- 
plete picture of the forces affecting public ex- 
penditures will be pleased to read that “in all in- 
stances, there is a substantial residue of differ- 
ences which remain unrelated to any index we 
have concocted.” 

Since the factor analysis study was intended to 
produce evidence of forces affecting public ex- 
penditures at a given point in time, the author 
sought means to evaluate these forces over a time 
span. Since the New York Metropolitan Region 
included a wide variety of political systems, the 
assumption was made that examples of govern- 
mental units in varying stages of development 
could be identified, and, therefore, the effect of 
the stage of development on expenditures could 
be determined. From the evidence collected, 
the author concludes that as political units ad- 
vance through stages of urbanization, their ex- 
penditures rise both absolutely and in relation to 
private spending. Since the highest degree of 
urbanization appears in political units closely sur- 
rounding the central city, expenditures are likely 
to decrease as distance from the central city in- 
creases, 

Many readers will find of special interest the at- 
tempt to evaluate “structure of governmental 
organization” as a special influence which chan- 
nels pressure for public expenditures toward cer- 
tain decision centers. Perhaps the most significant 
conclusion the author makes on this point is that 
the pattern of governmental arrangements, by 
creating different mixes of environmental forces, 
imposes unequal burdens and provides unequal 
resources. This may well be the chief concern of 
those who have been seeking some practical solu- 
tion to metropolitan problems by restructuring 
existing governmental patterns. 

The analysis of responses which local govern- 
ments make to their environments in terms of 
taxing strategies, the use of zoning power to guide 
community development, and attempts to at- 
tract high tax yield industrial growth is both clear 
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and intensive, but it will probably not be par- 
ticularly new to those who have followed closely 
the behavior of political systems in metropolitan 
areas. Reformers who are seeking support for 
campaigns against the many small local govern- 
ments now found in metropolitan areas will find 
support in the author’s conclusion that: “Each 
government is preoccupied with its own problems, 
and collectively the governments are not prepared 
to formulate general policies for guiding economic 
development or to make generalized responses to 
the financial pressures generated by urbanization. 
They are neither in a position to establish and en- 
force public criteria for appropriate conditions of 
growth nor to provide public services which the 
private sector requires on a Regionwide basis.” 
This inability of existing political systems to act 
has produced the vacuum into which the metro- 
politan giants have entered. 

In performing his obligation to look toward the 
future the author suggests that given the temper 
of the Region’s residents and the disinclination of 
its leaders to take giant strides, the existing 
| political systems “are more likely to survive than 
go- under.” 

This volume certainly will take its place among 
the best of recent metropolitan studies, not be- 
cause the use of a specific statistical technique has 
revealed important new insights into metro- 
politan politics, but because the author has woven 
into the conclusions his own extensive knowledge 
of the metropolis in general and of New York in 
particular. The difficulty of applying mathe- 
matical tools to political data is evident in the 
study. The author, for example, uses expendi- 
tures as a measure of “services and products” re- 
sulting from resources allocated to the public 
sector. The fact that expenditures are quantifiable 
and usually available probably accounts for their 
use, but one can certainly entertain serious 
doubts that they are accurate measures of local 
government services. In fact, in any given metro- 
politan area, the quality of services furnished by 
local political units may not show a high correla- 
tion with expenditures, due to differences in levels 
of efficiency, or inherent difficulties in providing 
the service. Perhaps some day researchers will 
produce better indices for measuring public 
services. 

This book does not provide a blueprint for ac- 
tion; but it is a scholarly analysis of political 
structure in the New York Metropolitan Region, 
and will be extremely useful to those who are 
seeking specific reforms in the area—Caru A. 
McCanp.sss, Washington University (St. Louis). 


The American Parinership, Intergovernmental Co- 
operation in the Nineteenth-Century United 
States. By DANIEL J. Exazar. (Chicago: Uni- 


versity of Chicago Press, 1962. Pp. XVI, 349. 
$6.50.) 


The thesis of this book is that “dual federalism” 
though popular as a theory never existed in prac- 
tice, even in the nineteenth century. The relation 
between nation and states has always been co- 
operative federalism. 

Elazar’s findings take on Importance because 
they are related to an empirically testable theory 
that has guided the research of the University of 
Chicago’s Workshop in Federalism. That theory 
is outlined in the opening and concluding chapters 
of his book (as well as in Morton Grodzin’s chap- 
ter in Goals for Americans) and contains an ex- 
citing insight that transforms a subject devoted 
mainly to moral exhortation about “states rights” 
to one that can be profitably examined by political 
scientists. 

In brief, the theory is that dual federalism is 
pathological, but cooperative federalism is not. 
An artificially rigid requirement of separation by 
function has not and probably can not be carried 
out in practice. 

The method used by Elazar is historical. The 
author posits the technique of the “hard case’’; 
testing the theory in the century, selected states, 
and with governmental functions where it is least 
likely to be confirmed. This permits a study of few 
cases in greater depth. The states are New Hamp- 
shire, Virginia, Minnesota, and Colorado. The 
functions include internal improvements (rivers, 
harbors, roads, railroads), banking, education, and 
social welfare. Evidence was secured from comb- 
ing state historical files and supplemented from 
the national archives. 

The findings show a history of cooperation in 
attacking the major problems of nineteenth cen- 
tury America. Methods varied, including joint 
stock enterprises, services in aid, land grants, and 
grants in aid, but in every service activity ex- 
amined a pattern of cooperative federalism was 
found. Cabinet officers, state Governors and ad- 
ministrators devised pragmatic and politically 
realistic arrangements. (The writer was surprised 
at the number of Michigan counties named after 
such cabinet officers.) The sheer “weight of time” 
devoted by state officials to arranging cooperative 
efforts is impressive. A detailed study of Minne- 
sota demonstrates that the balance of state and 
federal financial contributions to cooperative proj- 
ects has remained relatively unchanged between 
1860 and 1960. 

I think the author overwhelmingly proves his 
case about cooperative federalism. He does not de- 
fend his choice of “hard cases’’ for service func- 
tions as he does for states. Some such functions at 
first glance would hardly seem to qualify. Never- 
theless, he leaves the reader feeling that few 
services were untouched by cooperation. - 
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The study shifts the problem from asking if 
there is cooperation to categorizing the type of 
cooperation that occurs. Here I think the theory 
is hazy. It seems to me to argue that most forms 
of cooperative federalism result in similar power 
relationships. The implication of the Minnesota 
findings, for example, is that since overall financial 
contributions of state and nation are relatively 
unchanged, the character of the power relation- 
ship remains the same. There have been, I believe, 
real shifts in power not revealed by such analysis. 
Decisions formerly made at the state level are now 
made nationally. To cite a recent example, states 
no longer may decide whether Negroes can attend 
their universities. These shifts in the power to 
make decisions have generally been in one direc- 
tion. I think more than just an increase in the 
scope of services at both levels is involved. 

An implicit assumption of power stability con- 
tributes also to an ambiguity about what happens 
when cooperation does not occur. In discussing 
nineteenth century banking laws, the author sug- 
gests that exclusively national efforts will fail. At 
other points, he argues that failures to work out 
cooperative formulas result in centralization of 
the function at the national level. To assume 
power relationships are unchanged results also, I 
think, in underestimating the recent importance 
of national controls. Elazar argues that few grants 
are cut off, because states are politically potent. 
Jane Perry Clark illustrated that a surprising 
number have been cut off. More common and 
more in the spirit of cooperative federalism is the 
effective practice of disallowing specific expendi- 
tures. 

This implicit assumption also leads to avoiding 
a close examination of what Yivisaker in his Blue 
Earth County study called “government locally.” 
The absolute increase of non-local federal officials 
dealing directly with citizens (even if this is a pro- 
portionate increase, which is not clear) has re- 
sulted, Ylvisaker argues, in psychological an- 
tagonisms that cooperative efforts never inspired. 
Yivisaker suggests this is a unique Twentieth 
Century feature of state-federal relationships. 

Elazar treats the effect of local control of proc- 
ess as Herbert Agar does: itis the price of union. 
There is therefore little weighing of such costs or a 
recognition that what is called a local interest may 
be a very special interest (as Truman’s study of 
the party system and federalism suggests). 

These comments are mainly to discuss the im- 
plications of the findings for twentieth century 
federalism. The book is in itself a solid piece of 
work. The historical section of the volume may re- 
mind some political scientists of Beard’s descrip- 
tion of what—in detail—-the Founding Fathers 
had for dinner, but the Minnesota chapter and 
the three concluding ones that follow are well 


worth intensive study. They summarize and re- | 
flect incisively upon the historical findings, and 
the study as a whole contributes needed empirical 
knowledge and theory. The book is in the fine 
tradition of the Anderson volume, the Ylvisaker 
and Weidner monographs and the Macmahon es- 
says.—CHARLES Press, Michigan State Univer- 
sity. 


A Bill Becomes a Law: The Civil Rights Act of 
1960. By Danret M. Berman. (New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1962. Pp. xii, 148. Paper, 
$1.75.) 


To evaluate this case study one ought to be 
clear about what it does and does not attempt to 
be. It is not an attempt to theorize about the 
legislative process in the manner of, say, Bailey’s 
Congress Makes a Law, nor does it explore the 
substantive issues in civil rights legislation. 
Rather, it is an illustrative narrative tracing the 
chronological progress of a bill through the laby- 
rinths of Congress. 

Since Professor Berman adopts the structure of 
chronology, he is able to underscore the strategic 
importance of a mastery of Congressional rules 
and procedures. He also weaves into the narrative 
short and lucid explanations of procedural points 
such as the House rules committee, discharge peti- 
tions, cloture, calendar Wednesday, and the 
seniority system. Unfortunately, the procedural- 
chronological approach of necessity slights the 
broader politics of the legislative process. Little 
can be said within its framework of the behavior of 
the Congressmen, of the pressures of party, the 
executive, constituencies, public opinion, and in- 
terest groups. Political strategy is conceived 
largely in procedural, manipulative terms. 

Professor Berman’s preferences throughout are 
clearly in favor of the legislation at hand. The 
point of view is that of its proponents, and in the 
last chapter he unabashedly deplores the “weak” 
legislation which the civil rights “debacle” pro- 
duced. In broader terms the tone is critical of 
Congress and of the entrenched power of the 
“conservatives.” The brief thrusts at Congress- 
men Clare Hoffman and E. L. Forrester, for in- 
stance, cut quickly and deeply. But these honest 
emotions and frankly stated value positions do 
not really distort or distend the matter in hand. 
In fact, I found their honesty and involvement a 
refreshing change from the prevalent approach to 
Congress—one just as value-laden—in which the 
“compromisers”’ and “facilitators” are celebrated 
and sanctified. 

This, then, is a book which will bring little news 
to the professional student of Congress, but which 
should provide a coherent and interesting ap- 
proach to Congressional procedures for the under- 
graduate. It offers an especially apt and painless 
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{way to introduce students to those matters of 
{procedures and structures which the “process” 
jand political studies of Congress may overlook.— 
1 FRANK J. Sornaur, University of Minnesota. 


1 Reapportionment and the Courts: A Survey of Re- 
cent Cases. By James E. Larson. (University, 
Ala.: Bureau of Public Administration, 1962. 
Pp. vi, 92.) 


This monograph provides a good description of 
jthe major apportionment cases from C'olegrove v. 
Green through Baker v. Carr. It is especially use- 
i ful in describing the relatively little known appor- 
Ytionment cases of the state and lower federal 
i courts. Unlike Colegrove and Baker, the majority 
‘opinions in some of these other cases had gone 
| beyond the jurisdictional issue and had attempted 
ito determine the circumstances under which an 
] unequal apportionment will be declared uncon- 
stitutional, as well as the more difficult prob- 
jlem of determining the most effective court 
Jorder to issue after nullifying the contested ap- 
portionment. For example, in a 1960 apportion- 
{ment case, the New Jersey Supreme Court 
{threatened to enjoin the county clerk of each 
| over- or under-represented county from placing 
{too many or too few names on the election ballot 
jor in the alternative, the court threatened to 
weight the voting power of each legislator in pro- 
{portion to the population which he represented. 
i The mere threat helped provoke a reapportion- 
iment as did a related threat by a federal district 
i court in 1957 directed toward the Minnesota 
| legislature. 

| ‘The overall record for the thirteen cases which 
i Larson discusses in detail consists of five victories 
ifor the reapportionment movement, four tenta- 
i tive defeats, and four undecided contests as of the 
| time of Baker v. Carr. When this review was being 
| written, two of the undecided contests (Alabama 
| and Mississippi) and two of the tentative defeats 
(Maryland and Michigan) had been converted 
‘into tentative victories. The momentum which 
Larson foresaw has been forthcoming. 

What the book mainly lacks, and could have 
provided, is a set of generalizations whereby one 
could roughly predict the probable result in 
future types of cases in this growing field of litiga- 
tion. On the basis of the cases Larson describes 
and the unintegrated facts which he provides, one 
can discern certain key variables that are not pre- 
requisites for either side but which will weigh in 
favor of the party attacking an apportionment if 
they are present and against him if they are ab- 
sent. These cumulative variables refer to whether 
the relevant constitution expressly requires dis- 
| tricts of equal population, whether less than 35 
per cent of the population can choose more than 
' 50 per cent of the legislative membership in- 


volved, whether a state rather than a congres- 
sional apportionment is being attacked, and 
whether a federal rather than a state court is de- 
ciding the case. The numerical weight of each 
variable can be readily determined by calculating 
the correlation coefficient between the presence of 
the variable and whether the attacking party was 
successful in the cases described. Only those cases 
whose total weights exceeded a certain threshold 
resulted in victory for the attacking party. 

The apportionment cases described by Larson 
and the subsequent apportionment cases which 
will be described in somebody’s sequel provide an 
important set of cases for testing the relative 
simplicity and validity of alternative techniques 
for predicting judicial decisions. Like the desegre- 
gation cases, they also provide a natural experi- 
ment for testing the relative effectiveness of 
alternative court orders in achieving desired 
ends.—Struarr NAGEL, University of Illinois. 


The American Small Businessman. By Joun H. 
BunzeL. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1962. 
Pp. x, 307. $4.95.) 


Suggestive rather than definitive is the author’s 
own description of this study of the “roots and 
qualities of the American small businessman’s 
political behavior.” The knotty dilemma of de- 
fining a small businessman plagues him, as it has 
others, and he limits himself, probably wisely, to 
reviewing the various statistical descriptions 
made by the Small Business Administration and 
others. As to the small businessman’s position in 
the economy, “only in general merchandise and 
food retailing has the number of firms actually de- 
creased,” but his prospects for changing his stand- 
ing as the “poor relation of the American eco- 
nomy” are dim. 

The author sharply contrasts the ideologies of 
the small businessman and his big brother. The 
former he associates with the “agrarian spirit” of 
a pre-industrial age, the latter with a far greater 
degree of acceptance of the welfare state, union- 
ism, and the social responsibilities attached to 
entrepreneurship. Nevertheless, he recognizes the 
existence of internal divisions in both small and 
big business ranks. 

The burden of Professor Bunzel’s argument is 
that “the preservation of democracy, liberty, 
and freedom in America is no longer dependent 
upon the survival of small business.” By this he 
means that the small business man is no longer 
the basis of our economic system despite his 
fondness for associating himself ideologically with 
the well-springs of the American nation, his 
numerical significance, and the political strength 


in Congress which both of these characteristics 


give him. For the future, the author urges less 


sentimentalizing by all concerned about the good p 
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old days and more concrete measures to assure a 
role for small business “in those areas where it is 
not feasible for large firms to move in and take 
control.” Though recognizing the need for diver- 
sified leadership in a pluralistic society, he is 
skeptical whether small businessmen “can be 
counted upon to furnish imaginative and con- 
structive leadership.” 

One criticism of Professor Bunzel’s use of 
sources must be made. It is understandable that 
he should have relied heavily upon organizations 
claiming to represent small business as spokesmen 
for the small business point of view. In view of 
his stress upon the contrasting positions of large 
and small business, however, it is disturbing to 
find no mention in the text of the significant find- 
ings of the House Select Committee on Lobbying 
Activities (the Buchanan Committee) as to the 
Conference of Small Business Organizations, one 
of the two principal organizations upon which he 
relies. The Committee’s report (H. Rept. 3232, 
8lst Cong., 2d sess.) is listed in the author’s 
excellent bibliography. The pertinent facts, 
among many turned up by the Committee, are 
that CASBO appealed to large businesses for a 
series of contributions of $499, presumably in 
order to avoid tarnishing its small business image 
through contributions of a size that must be re- 
ported under the lobbying statute, and even 
approached large businesses in the following terms, 
according to a letter quoted by the Committee: 
“These are merely illustrations of legislation 
affecting our over-all economy in which we take 
an interest, and in which big business as such, 
cannot come out in the open for obvious reasons.” 
~—-Luoryp D. Musour, Michigan State University. 


The Navy League of the United States. By ARMIN 
Rapprarort (Detroit: Wayne State University 
Press, 1962. Pp. viii, 271. $7.50.) 


Political scientists who study government-and- 
the-military have not employed the group process 
approach as extensively as have many of their 
colleagues with other interests. While some of 
the leading authorities recognize the role of pres- 
sure groups in the development and implementa- 
tion of American military policy, few works con- 
sist in an analysis, or even descriptive study, of 
American political-military problems as the prod- 
uct of the collision of interests. Before such 
research can be conducted with major profit, there 
will have to be a body of independent studies of 
separate organized interests whose efforts im- 
pinge upon military policy. Few of these exist 
and fewer pertain to naval aspects of that mili- 
tary policy. 

One such is here produced by an historian, a 
member of the University of California (Berkeley) 


«faculty. This stidy does not employ the group 


process approach; it is a sound analytical-descrip- 


tive presentation of the life of one pressure group. | 
Professor Rappaport was moved to this investiga- | 
tion of the Navy League by the representations of | 
such scholars as George Davis, Charles A. Beard, |. 
Donald Mitchell, and Karl Schriftgiesser that the | 
Navy League represented an ominous and self- | 
seeking power of the arms industrialists and the | 
military lords. Rappaport’s findings do not bear | 


out any such assertions. 


Through its years the leaders of the League | 


have been men of financial substance. They have 


endured calumny, having been suspected of | 
reaping a personal harvest from armament ex- | 


penditures. Rappaport documents if not a posi- 
tive disproof of this, then at least a rebuttal of 
any evidence to support the belief, 


That the leadership of an organization like the | 


League would be opposed to pacificism and would 
appraise advocates of disarmament and inter- 
national political compromise with a suspicious 


eye is not surprising. That some of them would | 
bear the earmarks of the two hundred per cent f 
American could be anticipated; yet nothing the | 
author displays would show that the League has | 
been a party to the witch hunts or the enormities | 


sometimes perpetrated in over-zealous or irra- 
tional efforts to guarantee internal security. That 
the League was vigorously critical of administra- 
tive incapacity to understand the needs and 
mission of the naval organization is true. In 
this they follow the pattern of any pressure group 
meeting frustration at the hands of the uncompre- 
hending. While they may have been less restrained 
than the Postal Clerks’ Union, they were at the 
same time not comprised of men dependent on 
those criticized for their bread and butter. 

As an historian, the author had different ob- 
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jectives from those of a political scientist, but he - 


has set his plow in the soil that must be tilled by 
those interested in national defense policy above 
and beyond the analytical-descriptive level — 
Mervin P. Srraus, Texas Western College of the 
University of Texas. 


Salient Issues of Constitutional Revision. By JoHN 


P. WHEELER, Jr. (Editor). (New York: Na-. 


tional Municipal League, 1961. Pp. xix, 172. 
$3.00) 


In this slender volume, the most recent and 
comprehensive of the state constitutional studies 
published by the National Municipal League, 
eight political scientists address themselves to the 
problems and the prospects of constitutional re- 
form. As Editor John P. Wheeler states it, the 


most basic issue confronting the states is whether | 


they have sufficient “constitutional elbow room” 
to play their “rightful roles” in the federal system 
“effectively, efficiently and yet democratically 
responsible.” In all but a few states, the authors 
conclude, the answer is clearly no: the constitu- 
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i tion more often hinders than helps the states to 
j meet their increasingly important responsibil- 
j ities. In this sense the states are still as ‘“man- 
jacled,” in Henry Jones Ford’s phrase, as they 
were a half century ago. 
3 The consequences are most clearly seen in the 
‘legislative branch. Thanks in no small part to 
i constitutional restrictions and prescriptions, 
| Patricia Shumate Wirt reports, many state 
į legislatures are “excessively large” and “ham- 
pered by archaic rules and procedures” and most 
3 of them are “poorly organized” and unduly re- 
d stricted in their legislative powers, particularly 
i in the fiscal area. Nor is it likely, John H. Romani 
3 maintains, that state legislatures will be entrusted 
i with greater authority until they have been made 
| more truly representative of all of the people. 
| Certainly, in those states where a rural minority 
7 has been able to perpetuate its control through 
| legislative malapportionment, city dwellers can- 
not be blamed for not wishing to see the legisla- 
i ture made stronger and more efficient. Fortu- 
| nately, as Bennett M. Rich shows, the governor 
| has come to play an increasingly important role 
as “chief representative of all the people,” but he 
` is often handicapped by constitutional provisions 
| which restrict him to one or two consecutive terms 
i and require him to share his authority with other 
| elective officials. Judicial reform has been sim- 
}ilarly impeded by constitutional rigidities. In 
some states, as Romani notes, both the structure 
d and jurisdiction of courts is prescribed down to 
i the level of justices of the peace or their equivalent. 
i Jn the end the authors reach many of the same 
conclusions as other students of constitutional re- 
vision. In all but a few states, John E. Bebout 
; concludes, the constitution should be simplified by 
1 shortening, clarifying, and perhaps reorganizing 
it. It should also establish “‘three truly coordinate 
| departments,’ he believes—‘‘a strong unified 
| executive, an independent unified judicial system 
| and a legislature with substantially the full range 
of legislative power left to the states by the United 
States Constitution.” And as Edward M. Kresky 
maintains, it should also allow local governments 
to meet their own new and expanding responsi- 
bilities with a minimum of state interference. 


‘Is this a realistic position to take?” Bebout 
asks. Perhaps the best answer is that a few 
states—notably Missouri, New Jersey, Alaska, 
and Hawaii—have already shown the way. If 
and when the rest choose to follow their lead, 
they will find some invaluable guidelines in this 
most useful study.—Rozserr B. Disaman, Uni- 
versity of New Hampshire. 


Eugene V. Debs: Socialist for President. BY 
H. Wayne Morean. (Syracuse, New York: 
Syracuse University Press, 1962. Pp. 257. 
$5.50.) 


Professor Morgan’s book, the latest in the 
“Men and Movements” series being published 
by the Syracuse University Press, necessarily 
invites comparison with Ray Ginger’s The Bend 
ing Cross (New Brunswick, N. J.; Rutgers Uni- 
versity Press, 1949). Unfortunately, the com- 
parison is not favorable to the more recent vol- 
ume, even taking into account the author’s 
prefatory statement disclaiming any attempt to 
write a biography of Debs or a history of Ameri- 
can socialism. His “purpose,’’ he declares, was 
“to chart the course of the socialists in national 
politics between 1900 and 1925.” The Bending 
Cross was an avowed biography, to be sure, but 
it also charts the socialist course during the first 
quarter of the century and it charts it better. 

Thus Debs is forty-one years old and in the 
Woodstock, Illinois, jail by the time we reach 
page eleven of Socialist for President. It takes 
Ginger one hundred and sixty-four pages to get 
Debs behind the same bars, and another three 
hundred pages to “chart the course” of the 
socialist movement during the reminder of 
Debs’ lifetime. Stylistic comparisons also favor 
the earlier book; there may be cliches in Ginger 
but I do not recall such hackneyed expressions as 
“music to his ears” and ‘‘a large crowd ate up his 
words.” Surely no crowd worth mentioning ever 
“ate up” the words of an American socialist, even 
those of Eugene Victor Debs campaigning in Los 
Angeles in 1904. By the author’s own admission, 
the entire state of California that year gave 
Debs fewer votes than the city of Chicago— 
Arnoup A. Rocow, Stanford University. 
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FOREIGN AND COMPARATIVE GOVERNMENT 


Ideology and Power in Soviet Politics. By Zut- 
GNIEW K., BRZEZINSKI. (New York: Frederick 
A. Praeger, Inc., 1962. Pp. vi, 180. $4.50.) 


Zbigniew Brzezinski, one of the most prolific 
and perceptive writers on the politics of the 
Soviet bloc, has here collected five previously 
published essays with a short introduction. The 
first essay, “Totalitarianism and Rationality” 


was published in the APSR in September, 1956. 
Discussing the relationship between totalitarian- 
ism and a modern industrial society, Brzezinski 
believes that totalitarianism extends beyond 
Carl J. Friedrich’s conception of it: a prescribed 
ideology, a uni-party system with a mass base, 
a monopoly of military power, a police terror and 
a control of mass communications. Brzezinski 
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defines totalitarianism as “a system in which 
technologically advanced instruments of political 
power are wielded without restraint by centralized 
leadership of an elite movement, for the purpose 
of effecting a total social revolution including 
the conditioning of man, on the basis of certain 
arbitrary assumptions proclaimed by the leader- 
ship, in an atmosphere of coerced unanimity of 
the entire population.” 

Brzezinski considers that this definition of 
totalitarianism contains “its essence—i.e., its 
institutionalized revolutionary zeal.” Communist 
dictatorships have associated the totalitarian 
with the industrial character of their revolutions. 
Not only the need to prove Marxian theories 
correct, but also the low economic development 
in Communist countries prompted the Com- 


munist leaders to emphasize the industrial motifs — 


of these revolutions. 

While Brzezinski addresses himself only to 
these phenomena in Soviet bloc countries and his 
conclusions are valid with respect to them, it 
should be pointed out that a rapidly developing 
industrial order for a backward country does not 
necessarily presuppose totalitarian controls. 

Brzezinski’s second essay, “Patterns of Autoc- 
racy,” is reprinted from C. E. Black’s The Trans- 
formation of Russian Society (1960). Discussing 
the Russian executive since 1861, Brzezinski 
points out that in Tsarist Russia, all power 
was concentrated—whether it be legislative, 
judicial, military, or executive. Though the con- 
tinuity of executive power persists from the Tsar 
to the First Party Secretary, he points out that 
the Tsarist executive differed from the Soviet ex- 
ecutive in the extent and the pervasiveness of the 
exercise of power. Soviet executive power, far 
more pervasive than its predecessor, operates 
through a pulverization of society by which all 
social energy is mobilized toward the goals 
which are defined by the ideology. 

In his third chapter, “The Nature of the So- 
viet System,” previously published in The Slavic 
Review, Braezinski argues that with the power 
monopoly developed during the more than forty 
years of Soviet rule, societal forces have been 
harnessed in such a fashion that the conflict be- 
tween society and Party has been reconciled into 
the acceptance of the Party apparatus “as the 
dominant political force.” Recent Soviet Party 
history confirms this observation: the Party has 
come to dominate the police, the administration, 
the armed forces, the managerial bureaucracy, 
the intellectuals, and the youth. 

Turning to the question of the transformation 
of the Soviet system, Brzezinski believes that 
while the present Soviet rulers use much less 
violent means to maintain power than did 
Stalin, the Khrushchev regime, nevertheless, has 


a commitment to enforce its ideology. Brzezinski 
rightfully cites Soviet reorganizations in agricul- 
ture and industry to illustrate both the further 
extension of party control and an unwillingness to 
compromise ideology. 

The second part of the book concerns foreign 
affairs and includes “Communist Ideology and 
International Affairs,” reprinted from the Journal 
of Conflict Resolution. In this essay Brzezinski 
discusses the nature of Soviet ideology as it 
affects Soviet foreign policy and goes into the 
question of the erosion of the ideology. Soviet 
ideology, while drawing upon doctrine, combines 
that doctrine with the notions of reality held by 
the votaries of the ideology. This combination 
conditions the behavior of Soviet decision makers 
in their choice of alternative policy paths. 

It may be that the Soviet goal of world com- 
munism seems irrational to the West, but Brze- 
zinski points out that achievement of this goal 
does not require irrational conduct by the Soviets. 
He sees no conflict between Soviet short and 
long-range policy approaches. Short-range poli- 
cies reflect reaction to external pressures of the 
moment. Long-range policy approaches reflect 
broader ideological commitments. The goal of 
world communism makes Soviet policy different 
from that of other states in that the national 
interest is identified with the attainment of a 
universal Communist order. 

The erosion of ideology is manifest in the 
fragmentation of world communism, whether it 
be Russian, Chinese, or Yugoslav. This diversity 
within the Communist movement presents the 
greatest challenge to the universality of the goals 
of Communism. 

Brzezinski’s final chapter, “The Challenge of 
Change in the Soviet Bloc,” reprinted from his 
article in Foreign Affairs, continues the discus- 
sion of diversity within the Soviet bloc. Analyz- 
ing the Moscow Declaration of December 6, 
1960, of eighty-one Communist parties, Brzezin- 
ski demonstrates how the Communist bloc has 
been transformed from the Soviet-controlled 
monolith of Stalin’s day to a group of divergent 
national Communist parties. The Yugoslav 
break in 1948 demonstrated that Stalin’s pattern 
of domestic control could not be applied abroad. 
The Moscow conference of December, 1960, 
brought this fission in full view. The conference 
showed “that while the Sino-Soviet relationship 
remains based on common, conscious emphasis 
on unity, an element of divergence is inherent.” 

Brzezinski ends his book with a warning to 
the West not ‘to take direct measures to rend 
assunder the Communist bloc. Such moves by 
the West will, he thinks, only drive the members 
of the bloc closer together. On the other hand, 
he argues that within the Soviet bloc there is a 
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trend toward diversity which can be furthered 
by our helping independent national forees in it. 
~—-WiILuiAM B. Barus, University of Michigan. 


The Soviet High Command: A Milittary-Political 
History, 1918-1941. By Joun Erickson. (New 
York: St. Martin’s Press, 1961. Pp. 889. 
$15.00.) 


As one who had himself for some years been 
collecting materials and thoughts for a book on 
Soviet political-military relations, this reviewer 
must begin by saying that any personal disap- 
pointment at seeing such a study written first 
by a colleague is far overshadowed by pleasure 
at seeing the job so competently and so defini- 
tively done. Mr. Erickson has combined exhaus- 
tive research and broad scope with balanced and 
objective analysis. The subtitle is a more ac- 
curate indicator of the content than is the more 
restrictive image raised by the title, and the 
study in fact encompasses most aspects of “‘civil- 
military” relations in the USSR, and the main 
lines of military policy. It is a real contribution 
to political science, as well as to history. 

The dedication and determination of the So- 
viet leaders to establish and preserve a monopoly 
of political power vested in the Communist Party 
has, from the time of the Bolshevik Revolution, 
placed political-military relations in the USSR 
in a special light, At the outset, most of the lead- 
ing positions were in fact assumed by men who 
were senior Party officials in the first instance, 
and only later or secondarily “military men.” 
The infusion of some pre-revolutionary career 
officers, and in due time the rise of a professional 
officer caste (and cast of mind), led to a changed 
situation. Indeed, this process was facilitated by 
the derivative effects on the politico-military 
leadership of intra-party rivalry and purges, 
beginning with the removal of Trotsky as People’s 
Commisar of War. This volume does not deal 
with the fascinating World War II and postwar 
periods, but it does lay bare the formative dec- 
ades of Soviet party-military relations. 

It is a virtue of Mr. Erickson’s enterprise that 
he has, without in the least slighting richness of 
detail, given broad sweep to this study by in- 
cluding constant attention to the internal and 
foreign political contexts of developments in the 
military high command and in military policy. 
He recognizes implicitly the separation but in- 
terrelation of the role of military considerations 
and the role of military leaders and institutions in 
political decisions (and what decision is not 
political?). Even for those who would interpret 
one or another individual episode of Soviet for- 
eign or internal policy differently, and of course 
many will, the datum of relationship of military 
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policy and institutions will be usefully ilum- 
inated by this account. 

It may be useful to note that among the his- 
torical events which are treated from the stand- 
point of politico-military considerations are the 
Civil War and foreign interventions, the clandes- 
tine Soviet military collaboration with the 
Reichswehr in the 1920s and early 1930’s, So- 
viet Far Eastern policy in virtually all its mani- 
festations (especially in Manchuria), and the 
period of collaboration with Germany under the 
Nazi-Soviet pact. Military history is also in- 
cluded on a broader scale than might be expected 
from the book’s title. 

Among the clouded aspects of Soviet history 
on which Mr. Erickson’s research throws some 
additional light are the internal party maneuver- 
ings and the purges of the late 1930’s. While 
most of the data are familiar, nowhere has the 
detail on the military relationships been so fully 
collated. This study has the full benefit of Ger- 
man and other records not available when 
earlier works such as Fedotoff White’s book were 
written, 

If there is any shortcoming in Mr. Erickson’s 
study from the standpoint of political science, it 
is the absence of comparative correlation; but it 
seems unjust to author and study to ask for yet 
more. The last chapter on “The Battle for Mos- 
cow” in 1941 should probably be the first chapter 
of a new story, yet to be written, rather than the 
end of this work. 

¿The Soviet High Command is a rich reference 
work. The various sources of information, in- 
cluding German archival ones, have been fully 
tapped. In addition to comprehensive footnote 
references the author provides informative ap- 
pendices on military organizational, strength, 
personnel and biographical matters, a substantial 
bibliography and a good index. One flaw is the 
annoying inconsistencies in transliteration, capi- 
talization, and abbreviation in the footnotes. 

Mr. Erickson’s study is much to be welcomed. 
It is a major new contribution in its limited 
field, and a useful one also in the much broader 
areas of analysis of civil-military relations and 
Soviet history—-Raymonp L. Gartnsorr, The 
George Washington University. 


Central Planning in Poland. By JoHN MICHAEL 
Montras. (New Haven and London: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1962. Pp. xv, 410. $7.50.) 


Mr. Montias, although writing as an econo- 
mist, demonstrates considerable political insight 
in exploring the interrelationships between the 
political authority and the forces in charge of 
administering the Polish economy. It is perhaps 
this aspect of his study whigh is of greatest 
interest to the political scientist. ° 
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As is customary for economists examining the 
Soviet and satellite economic scene, Mr. Montias 
takes the political formulation of economic goals 
(planner’s preferences) as given. The analytical 
problem becomes that of how efficiently these 
goals are achieved by the particular methods 
employed, given the (often partial and inexact) 
data and subject to the continual revisions and 
changes emanating from the political authority. 

He divides the Polish experience in planning 
into three stages. The first is the early post-war 
period of reconstruction, including the Three 
Year Plan (1947-1949), consisting of expansion 
of direct control over large-scale industrial en- 
terprise but of limited control over the small- 
scale private sector, with the result that the 
market continued to exert considerable influence 
and reliance was placed on financial or indirect 
controls to guide the economy as a whole. 

The second period, roughly coinciding with the 
Six Year Plan (1950-1955) was characterized by 
the wholesale adaptation of Soviet-type political 
and economic institutions: nationalization of the 
non-agricultural sectors of the economy; phys- 
ical allocation of all essential materials by a 
rigorous priority system; short term plans specify- 
ing output goals; long term development plans; 
budget grants for investment outlays; and 
centrally established prices. Mr. Montias con- 
cludes: ‘““The results of the Six-Year Plan, though 
they fell short of expectations, were still impres- 
sive. But so was the cost of their achievement.” 

The third stage (1956-1960) was entered after 
the critical shortages were overcome. As an 
economy becomes more developed, the needs are 
less obvious than at the initial stage (food, 
clothing, housing, transportation, defense, power) 
and at the same time the technological methods 
available for producing the outputs become more 
diverse as bottlenecks in supplies are eliminated. 
This constitutes the essence of the choice prob- 
lem that faces the Soviet-type economies for the 
future, and its importance is evidenced by the 
recurring ferment in Soviet and Polish economic 
thought. 

In studying the developments in each of these 
three phases, Mr. Montias has provided not only 
a highly theoretical framework (in mathematical 
appendices) but a well documented discussion 
of the ensuing problems found in the central 
Planning Commission, and also in specific in- 
dustries, plants, and management staffs. He 
documents the severe limitations under which 
the planners often had to work: rapidly changing 
goals and directives; incomplete knowledge both 
from below (from the firms) and from above 
(they were not always informed of impending 
political decisions). He narrates the development 
qf the Polish “Model,” its implementation, its 


indifferent successes and its ultimate abandon- 
ment. He traces the tortuous path that Polish 
economists have followed between the require- 
ments of political necessity and the demand of 
economic performance. 

Mr. Montias has demonstrated throughout his 
book that the political factor has always been 
the dominant one in determining economic 
policies and action. In the post-war years and up 
to Stalin’s death in 1953 and even up to the Polish 
unrest in 1956, the strict centrally planned econ- 
omy heavily emphasized the build-up of heavy 
industry, ignoring agriculture and the consumer 
goods industry. Following the return of Gomulka, 
decentralization and liberalization Gn provisions 
for workers’ councils and more autonomy of the 
firm, more consumer goods, return of collec- 
tivized land to the peasants, and large loans and 
aid, especially from the United States) helped 
the Polish economy to ease the scarcity of goods 
and thereby to alleviate the political dissatisfac- 
tion of the populace. 

However, the liberalization was short-lived. 
In 1958, and especially by 1960, the proponents 
of strong central control won significant victories 
and, inspired by the Party, are seeking a return 
to the more rigid and centralized Soviet model, 
withdrawing many of the gains of the 1956 
Polish October. 

This shifting of political directives for the 
economic system, from a rigorous Stalinist model 
to greater decentralization, in the face of political 
pressure from the population, and the subsequent 
shift back to the direction of the original model 
once the turmoil and instability had receded, 
underlines the fact that despite theoretical 
rigidity and administrative resistance to change, 
the communist societies possess an amazing 
degree of flexibility and maneuverability when 
facing serious political unrest. 

By systematic examination of the Polish 
economic experience, Mr. Montias has added to 
our knowledge one of the most interesting cases 
of the planned economy: a socialist country still 
firmly in the grip of the Soviet bloc, yet having 
a certain degree of freedom to experiment, to 
utilize elements of western economic thought 
(which remain heretical in the eyes of their Soviet 
mentors) and to apply them in the socialist 
economy, disregarding some outmoded Marxian 
concepts. Yet Poland’s position firmly within 
the bloc is never in doubt.—MicHagi M. MILEN- 
KovirtcH The New School. 


Revolution in Hungary. By Paur E. ZINNER. 
(New York: Columbia University Press, 1962. 
Pp. xili, 380. $6.00.) 


The Hungarian Revolution continues to in- 
trigue us. As the literature on the catacylsmic 
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November and December days of 1956 grows 
more voluminous it has, with the passing of time, 
also become more dispassionate. Within the past 
two years we have been treated to three excellent 
studies on the subject. Paul Kecskemeti’s The 
Unexpected Revolution (1961) gives a brilliant 
analysis of the causes which led to the uprising, 
with guidelines suggesting possible future erup- 
tions in the Communist world, while Ference A. 
Vali’s Rift and Revolution in Hungary (1961) is a 
richly detailed historical study of the Hungarian 
scene from 1945 to 1960. In many instances 
Professor Zinner combines the better features of 
both. In fact, if the discriminating reader must 
limit himself to one study on the subject, Revolu- 
tion in Hungary may very well be his best choice. 

This book, the first major publication sponsored 
by the Columbia University Research Project on 
Hungary, which conducted extensive interviews 
with refugees of the unhappy event, is divided 
into three sections: Part J depicting the condi- 
tions of Hungarian society upon its emergence 
from the Second World War up to 1953; Part II 
covering Imre Nagy’s ‘New Course,” and the 
events leading to the revolution; and Part ITI, 
analyzing the revolution itself. In each section 
Zinner is in complete command of the material, 
demonstrating a thorough comprehension of 
East European history and of the dynamics of 
Communist rule. Nevertheless, I feel that he 
should have cited the interview project where 
pertinent, even while omitting the number of 
the interview (which he indicated was necessary 
in order to preserve the individual’s anonymity), 
so that the reader might have a clearer idea 
whether some of the penetrating insights were the 
author’s or came from his informants. 

Although the interest level is maintained 
throughout it is his reconstruction and acute 
analysis of the causes behind the revolution and 
the description of the uprising itself which pro- 
vide the chief merit of the work and which make 
for fascinating reading. The author rightly 
stresses two major factors. First, that the origin 
of the revolution stemmed from inept Kremlin 
policy. Not only was the Moscow-installed ruling 
clique permitted to use greater violence against 
Communists and non-Communists than in other 
satellite states, leaving festering sores, but the 
succession struggle following Stalin’s death pro- 
duced contradictory policies toward East Euro- 
pean communist regimes, which intensified the 
antagonisms within tke Hungarian society. 
Second, the breaking point was not forced by the 
masses: peasants, industrial laborers, and white 
collar workers rising spontaneously to overthrow 
a hated regime. On the contrary, they remained 
on the sidelines, atomized and apathetic until 
the eleventh hour when it became clear that the 


regime was tottering. The agitation came rather 
from alienated Party members, writers and in- 
tellectuals who, although materially well off, felt 
the burden of guilt for Rakosi crimes which had 
made them accomplices. Hungary’s ruling elite, 
divided and demoralized was unable to effect a 
compromise on the Polish model; the gulf had 
become unbridgeable. United States policy- 
makers who are pondering the Cuban situation 
might pause to study the causes of revolution in 
the Twentieth Century, particularly the Hun- 
garian example.-—HENnry W. Morton, Queens 
College. 


Public Opinion, Propaganda, and Politics in 
Highteenth-Century England: A Study of the 
Jew Bill of 1753. By Tuomas W. Perry. 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1962. 
Pp. x, 215. $4.75.) 


This book is a study of a discrete political 
episode: the passage in 1753 of a bill permitting 
the naturalization of foreign-born Jews by means 
of private legislation, the hostile public reaction 
that followed, and the bill’s repeal in the face of 
protest and an approaching election. Mr. Perry 
treats this episode not as intrinsically important, 
but as diagnostic; in Namierite spirit, he draws 
important conclusions about the nature of mid- 
18th century British politics from a detailed 
case study of mechanisms and procedures. 

The author suggests that underneath the swirl 
of coalitions, factions and maneuvering that 
dominates the Namierite picture of contemporary 
politics, political parties and principles persisted 
in latent form, emerging on occasions like that of 
the “Jew Bill.” The great clamor the bill evoked 
is seen less as an expression of anti-Semitism than 
as one phase in the continuing debate between 
Tories and Whigs over immigration and naturali- 
zation policy, a debate reflecting conflict between 
quasi-medieval and liberal perspectives, and 
clothed in the unrestrained rhetoric of the time. 

Furthermore, Perry uses the episode also to 
document the emergence of an effective public 
opinion in a political context frequently analyzed 
largely in terms of Whig ‘‘trusteeship.”’ The ex- 
tent and efficacy of popular reaction; its stimu- 
lation, management and articulation by the press; 
and its use by a political opposition—all antici- 
pate the parliamentary democracy which emerged 
after 1832. 

Part of the fascination of 18th-century British 
politics lies in its relationship to subsequent de- 
velopments. The transformation from an olig- 
archy to a democracy is impossible to understand 
solely in terms of the influence of remote events 
(the “Magna Carta complex’’), or of case studies 
(like J. R. M. Butler’s standard work, “The 
Passing of the Great Reform Bill”). Changeeis 
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necessarily the continuous emergence of a present 
out of an immediate past. Perry alludes only 
briefly to the relationship between his materials 
and the later development towards democratic 
politics, but this book is nonetheless a valuable 
contribution to this sort of analysis. 

The exclusively narrative history that the 
Namierite revolution displaced had one im- 
portant virtue: it told a story. Unless the time 
factor is built into Namierite research, it is in 
danger of becoming a new and static antiquarian- 
ism, It is surely time for the results of this re- 
search to be analyzed with a view to showing 
how democratic politics began to emerge out of 
the very materials of pre-democratic England at 
the critical and transitional stage—a task of 
great contemporary relevance if we cease treat- 
ing the English case as unique and literally in- 
comparable to anything else. The English case, 
indeed, may be of peculiar relevance to some of 
the “new nations” that are not, in fact, so very 
new. This carefully written book, unburdened by 
excessive detail and maintaining a good balance 
between the demands of case study and general 
thesis, should help stimulate the work of further 
synthesis.—ALLAN SILVER, University of Wis- 
consin, 


The Making of Victorian England, being the Ford 
Lectures delivered before the University of Oxford. 
By G. Krrson Cuarx. (Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1962. Pp. xiii, 312. 
$5.50.) 


It is now a quarter of a century since G. M. 
Young published his brilliant “Portrait” of 
Victorian England, and a new generation has 
arrived which, since every generation has to re- 
write its version of the great seminal periods of 
the past, must take stock for itself of the giants 
who made the Great Exhibition and all that it 
stood for. No one is more eminently fitted than 
the Reader in Constitutional History at the 
University of Cambridge, England, to reap- 
praise what he calls “the High Noon of Vic- 
torianism,” from about 1850 to 1875. From the 
apex of a long and distinguished career, crowned 
by these Ford lectures of 1960, he can look back 
over a lifetime devoted to understanding the 
Victorians and training young scholars to under- 
stand them. Out of its fruits he can offer us ‘‘his- 
tory in depth,” that is, “history which gains a 
perspective from the use, in combination, of the 
various technical forms of history,” and so 
provides that full and rounded understanding of 
the age in all its aspects which is the modern 
ideal. This is a succulent, appetizing promise. 
Does he fulfill it? 

Let if be said ateonce that no one today, per- 
haps, could come so near to doing so. But to 
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follow in the steps of G. M. Young is to challenge 
criticism at the highest level, and by this exacting 
standard there are some disappointments in this 
laudable book. Dr. Kitson Clark is at his best in 
that field of administrative and electoral history 
which he and his young disciples have very nearly 
made their own. Yet even here he is sometimes 
less than comprehensive: if it was generous to 
single out his pupil Dr. Oliver MacDonagh’s 
reappraisal of the role of Benthamism in the 
nineteenth-century revolution in government, it 
is surprising that he should ignore Dr. Henry 
Parris’s much more perceptive “reappraisal re- 
appraised” in the same Journal. He has many 
interesting and valuable things to say about 
religious and intellectual history, and some of his 
pupils have made their names in this field; but 
if he had read Dr. K. S. Inglis’s work (of which he 
has heard) on the churches and the working 
classes he would not have claimed that the re- 
vival of religion “pervaded all society.” It is on 
the social and economic side, however, that the 
book is least satisfactory. Here the eschewed 
“old, bland, confident general statements” about 
mid-Victorian “prosperity” and late-Victorian 
“depression” creep back in, supported by the in- 
credible statement (page 137) that real wages 
rose by 56 per cent between 1850 and 1874, and 
declined thereafter (Clapham, who is cited, was 
talking of money wages, of course); while on such 
important topics as agriculture and trade unions 
the revision has proceeded no further than Lord 
Ernle and the Webbs. : 

But, all specialists now, we can all fault the 
general historian when he trespasses in our small 
corner. Dr. Kitson Clark is not a G. M. Young, 
and this is not a work of genius like the ‘‘Por- 
trait,” but in these overspecialized days it is the 
best general revision of the great mid-Victorian 
age we are likely to get.—HAROLD PERKIN, 
University of Manchester. 


Colombia. A contemporary political survey. By 
JoHN D. Marrz. (Chapel Hill: The University 
of North Carolina Press, 1962. Pp. xii, 384. 
$7.50.) 


Up to this time, the literature on the Latin 
American countries has lagged badly behind that 
relating to Europe and the United States, both 
in quantity and quality. There are several valid 
explanations. The academic rewards and founda- 
tion support for interest in the more “estab- 
lished” areas have attracted several generations 
of scholars, and it has been up to Latin American 
specialists to work without many of these tan- 
gible evidences, until Castro-borne crisis and 
population explosion convinced administrators 
that the area really was here to stay. Possibly 
more important has been the lag in the develop- 
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ment of conceptual tools useful in describing and 
analyzing political systems whose similarity to 
those of the older and more developed areas was 
superficial. This latter task for the social sciences 
has not yet been completed, but in the meantime 
a spate of books dealing with the “developing” 
countries 1s appearing. Publishers today seem to 
pursue almost any academician willing to put 
words about Latin America on paper. 

The present book’s publication is the result of 
such mounting interest. It was subsidized by the 
Ford Foundation’s program of support to Uni- 
versity Presses for the publication of scholarly 
books. It deals with a country regarding which 
the professional literature has been modest. Its 
author is a doctoral candidate in political science 
at a major University. It therefore could be 
hoped that it would fill something of the gap that 
has been observed. Yet it must be stated candidly 
that the book’s contribution to the literature on 
Latin America is at best minimal. 

Colombia is one of the few countries in re- 
corded times in which the typically Latin Amer- 
ican contribution to the art of government, the 
Pact of the Parties, has been employed in the 
form of a transitional bi-party government. Hope- 
fully, it will return a violence- and partisanship- 
ridden political system to constitutionalism 
through the use of a “guided democracy” of 16 
years’ duration, with the two major parties 
alternating in executive power but sharing re- 
sponsibility for national progress. It could be 
hoped that the book would deal to some extent in 
a critical and analytical fashion with this phe- 
nomenon. There is, in the first brief part of the 
book, which runs 28 pages, the suggestion that 
this might be done. But after this enticement the 
reader is left to disappointment. 

Mr. Martz is concerned principally with a de- 
tailed chronicling of political events in Colombia 
over the past fifteen years. His story actually 
opens with the “Bogotazo” of 1948. He then 
takes the reader through every political event 
and trick to 1961. Names appear in profusion. 
Recountings frequently penetrate only slightly 
below the level of newspaper headlines. The 
method is exclusively chronological, and he has 
employed it so slavishly that sometimes he ac- 
tually destroys the coherence of his material. It 
is not enough that he stumbles occasionally into 
seeming contradictions in political reporting. 
Because he seems to keep reminding himself that 
political events occasionally relate to economic 
circumstances, he employs raw economic data in 
such a mechanical fashion as to present badly 
proof-read chaos. 

Converts to the new analytical schools may ob- 
ject to Mr. Martz’ failure to employ their pet 
schemes. This would have made a useful ex- 


ercise and might possibly have led him to ask 
questions of the great mass of material which he 
possesses. But one can become a thoughtless 
slave to these devices as well. This reviewer 
would prefer to object more strongly to the fact 
that the book possesses no apparent hypothesis, 
no analysis, no coherence and no conclusions. 
It is not merely that Mr. Martz has not made 
use of newer models; he has not made use of the 
older ones, either. The hard covers of this volume 
simply do not enclose a book.—Puinir B. 
TAYLOR, JR, The Johns Hopkins University, 


Congo My Country. By PATRICE LUMUMBA. 
(New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1962. Pp. 
xxix. 195. $5.95.) 


Congo My Country is not only an important 
historical document, in that it reflects a major 
stage in the evolution of Lumumba’s political 
thinking, but a highly provocative account of 
Belgian colonial policy in the years preceding the 
independence of the Congo. “The aim of this 
work,” wrote Lumumba, “is to make a contribu- 
tion towards the search for a solution for the 
present and future problems of the Congo.” 
Unfortunately, the author was denied this op- 
portunity, and the manuscript, completed in 
1957, was posthumously published in Brussels in 
1961 under the title Le Congo terre d'avenir est-il 
menacé? Whether or not Lumumba’s book could 
have actually altered the course of history if its 
publication had not been intentionally “delayed” 
by the Editor is matter of speculation. Nonethe- 
less, the ideas developed by the author, his 
understanding of the problems posed by the 
“golonial situation,” and the remedies that he 
suggests, provide many revealing insights into 
the mood and behavior of the Congolese evolués. 
More important, perhaps, is that it affords the 
reader a direct way of “sizing up” certain as- 
pects of Lumumba’s personality which have thus 
far been consciously or unconsciously neglected 
by most students of Congolese politics. 

Despite the similarity between the title of 
Lumumba’s work and that of Alexandre Del- 
commune’s famous diatribe (Z’ Avenir du Congo 
Belge menacé), published in 1919, this is as far 
as the comparison goes. The tone of the book is 
not that of a diatribe, but that of a dispassionate 
discussion of Belgian colonial policies and prac- 
tices: “My ultimate aim is... to try to find a 
constructive basis for discussion... (for) a 
sincere, frank discussion which will enable whites 
and blacks, colonizers and colonized to under- 
stand each other.” Quite obviously, his desire to 
gain a favorable hearing from his Belgian au- 
dience did not always permit him to air his views 
with complete sincerity. At. times Lumumba 
writes in a vein which a few years later would 
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have been categorically repudiated by the MNC 
leader for its ‘‘neo-colonialist’”’ overtones. Thus, 
on page 12, the author blandly asserts that ‘‘Bel- 
gium, moved by a very sincere and humanitarian 
idealism. .. was able to rout (the Arab slave- 
traders), to eradicate disease, to teach us, and 
to eliminate certain barbarous practices from 
our customs, thus restoring our dignity and turn- 
ing us into free, happy, vigorous, civilized men” 
(Italics mine). Even though Belgium’s mission 
civilisatrice is frequently paid the honor of lip 
service, the book as a whole can hardly be con- 
sidered an apologia of Belgian colonial rule. 

While the author never explicitly questions 
the legitimacy of the Belgo-Congolese Commu- 
nity as the ultimate goal of Belgian policy, he 
admits at the outset that this goal may well re- 
main “an empty phrase” unless it is actually put 
into practice. From then on the theme of his 
argument centers upon the idea of a closer eco- 
nomic and political integration between Belgium 
and the Congo, by the application of “the demo- 
cratic formula ‘equal pay for equal work,’ ” and 
the granting of political rights to both 
Europeans and Africans. According to what he 
modestly describes as “a little plan... drawn 
up according to (his) own ideas,” the author goes 
on to suggest that membership in the advisory 
organs of the colony be determined by popular 
elections, that the decisions made by the Govern- 
mental Council be “put into effect automatically,” 
except in the case of matters coming within the 
sphere of the Minister of Colonies, and that the 
Africanization of the civil service be carried out 
without further delay. Ironically enough, Lu- 
mumba’s plan, which at the time held such 
revolutionary implications, contained the es- 
sentials of the constitutional reform proposed 
by the Belgian government in 1959. 

In his treatment of the “native institutions,” 
the prison system, the land problem, and related 
topics, Lumumba ventilates his grievances 
against the venality of the native judges and the 
arbitrariness of their sentences, the use of physical 
punishments, the expropriation of native lands, 
the shortcomings of the educational system, etc. 
Here Lumumba speaks for many. Indeed, what 
is perhaps most significant about his contribu- 
tion is that it provides an authentic record of the 
attitudes and feelings of the evoluée population 
towards the administration. At the same time 
his analysis of the social and economic problems 
of the colony can be remarkably perceptive, as 
shown by his comments on the land problem, or 
the education of Congolese women—‘‘When you 
civilize a man you civilize an individual, but 
when you civilize a woman you civilize a whole 
nation ....” The, upshot of his argument is 
thgt these problems, however “complex and 


agonizing,” can only be solved in a climate of 
harmonious coexistence. Thus in the last chap- 
ters the author makes a plea in favor of a con- 
tinued cooperation with Belgium, stressing the 
need for mutual comprehension, selflessness and 
good will, 

There is a striking contrast between the 
image of Lumumba as it emerges from this book 
and that which is conveyed by some of his 
public statements, between the moderate, al- 
most conservative figure that stands out from 
his work and the fire-brand of later years. And 
yet, the impression that one gets from the book 
is that it accurately reflects some of the key 
features of Lumumba’s personality. One of these 
is that of the self-educated clerk, whose intellec- 
tual baggage is perhaps not very weighty but 
extraordinarily diversified. Another is that of 
the Janus-faced politician, endowed with a re- 
markable talent for meeting the expectations of 
his audience. The third and dominant facet of 
Lumumba’s character is that of a dedicated 
nationalist, deeply aware of the prospects of in- 
dependence and already committed to the ideal 
of Congolese unity. The over-all picture is not 
one of an immature, marginal man who became 
the victim of his own ignorance, but of a thought- 
ful and reasonable politician, gifted with con- 
siderable foresight. In the end, the explanation 
for Lumumba’s subsequent behavior does not 
lie so much in his own idiosyncrasy as in the cir- 
cumstances which brought him to power. This 
point is cogently made by Colin Legum in his 
introductory chapter on “The Life and Death of 
Patrice Lumumba’; but this compassionate 
rendering of Lumumba’s career will not suffice 
to shield him from public controversy.—R. 
LEMARCHAND, University of Florida. 


China’s Politics in Perspective. By HAROLD $. 
Quieter. (Minneapolis: The University of 
Minnesota Press, 1962. Pp. 226. $4.50.) 


This brief volume undertakes to describe the 
political system of China with approximately 
equal space devoted to the pre-revolutionary 
period and to the post-revolutionary system in- 
augurated in 1949. The general approach and 
the content are typically those of an introductory 
textbook, and it is in these terms that the book 
invites evaluation. The writing is lucid and di- 
rect, and the result is a surprisingly readable 
treatment, free from pretensions and prosiness. 
The emphasis, on the whole, is on the description 
of government rather than on the analysis of 
political processes. Appendixes contain the texts 
of Nationalist and Communist constitutions and 
major defense treaties. 

In the brief space that Professor Quigley has 
allowed himself a certain degree of superficiality 
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is inevitable. His coverage is quite comprehensive, 
but at a number of points one could have wished 
that he had taken more space, especially to deal 
with the significance of key events of various 
periods. To mention a few points at which a 
pause for more extended analysis might have 
been desirable: The account of the split of the 
Kuomintang in 1927 after Chiang Kai-shek’s en- 
try into Shanghai is very brief, as is the evalua- 
tion of the impact of this event on the function- 
ing of the Kuomintang political system. The 
structure of Kuomintang government is clearly 
set forth, but one could have wished for a more 
extended discussion of the effectiveness of Kuo- 
mintang authority throughout the country and 
of the reciprocal relations between the processes 
of government and the emerging social prob- 
lems of the 1930s and 1940’s. Similarly, the 
impact of the Japanese invasions of 1931 and 
1937 and the effect on the Chinese political sys- 
tem of the removal of the capital to Chungking 
during World War II are not analyzed in as 
great depth as one would like to see. 

In dealing with the Communist government, 
the emphasis is primarily on institutions and on 
government policies. Succinct descriptions are 
given of the office of Chairman of the Republic, 
of the National People’s Congress, the State 
Council, and the Communist Party. Social and 
economic policies are similarly described under a 
number of appropriate headings. Again, what 
one feels is lacking is a presentation of the dy- 
namics of the system. The institutional approach 
tends, on the whole, to understate the rapidly 
changing relations of political forces, both in the 
Kuomintang period and the Communist period. 
In Professor Quigley’s case, this is all the more 
regrettable, since in the several instances where 
he draws on his own experience or on the com- 
ments of other knowledgeable observers to 
characterize the political process at various 
points in time, the results are quite illuminating. 

Regardless of the reservations just indicated, 
this book fills a need not now adequately met 
by any other existing book. As an introduction, 
particularly for undergraduates, to the essentials 
of Chinese government and politics, it should 
prove very useful. As it stands, it will need to 
be supplemented by further readings, to which 
Professor Quigley provides recommendations in 
connection with each of his chapters——-A. M. 
HALPERN, The RAND Corporation, Santa Monica, 
California. 


Japanese Character and Culture—A Book of Se- 
lected Readings. EDITED BY BERNARD 8. SILBER- 
MAN. (Tucson: The University of Arizona Press, 
1962, Pp. viii, 421, $7.50.) 


This collection of articles, monograph sections, 


and book chapters on Japanese social behavior is 
of only tangential interest to political scientists, 
but many of its selections justly deserve reprint- 
ing in accessible form. The “student and non- 
specialist? to whom the editor addresses his 
book may be confused by the uneven and con- 
flicting materials included, however, as they are 
certain to find the price higher than suitable for 
such a work. Even a book of more uniformly 
high-calibre readings could serve its purpose 
better in paperback economy format. 

The editor groups his readings under the four 
headings of “The Community,” “The Family,” 
“Personality Development,’ and “National 
Character,” each approximately the same length. 
The last is by far the worst, albeit the most vul- 
nerable to faulty generalization. Selections from 
the excellent studies of Donald Dore (City Life 
in Japan) and the Beardsley-Hall-Ward Village 
Japan set a high standard seldom matched by the 
other readings and are best read in the original. 
One is also grateful to find excerpts from the 
articles and monographs of Robert J. Smith, 
Betty Lanham, and Mary Ellen Goodman, and 
the little-known book by Sano Chiye (Changing 
Values of the Japanese Family). These authors 
demonstrate the importance of solid area-training 
and field research to any study of modern Japan. 

Many other selections are horrible examples of 
wartime bias, dogmatic ethnocentricism, or mis- 
guided psychoanalytic theories applied to an 
alien culture without proper field research. True, 
the editor may have included Gorer and La Barre 
as horrible examples, but this is not clear from his 
too-brief paragraph introductions to each selec- 
tion. Two critiques of Gorer and La Barre are in- 
cluded, and Fred Kerlinger’s astringent com- 
ments apply also to the choice tidbits from James 
Clark Maloney, M.D.,’s excursions into ‘‘the 
Japanese mind.” The latter were published in 
1954, so cannot claim any wartime or other ex- 
cuse. It would require unusual skill for the ‘“‘stu- 
dent and non-specialist”? to distinguish between 
solid fact and exotic fiction, however, and the 
editor has given little guidance. 

The strained interplay of traditional vs. modern 
in Japanese family and community relations is 
the one theme touched upon by all of the best se- 
lections and worthy of fuller treatment. This re- 
viewer naturally wishes that the political implica- 
tions of this continuing social change could have 
been explored. Perhaps it is inevitable that a col- 
lection of readings raises more questions than it 
answers, and sends the reader to the original 
sources or other works. But this particular collec- 
tion contains more chaff than usual, and at a 
higher price. 

The editor might have warned the reader 
against some of the factual of analytical errors 
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made by the authors, but he himself has the 
strange notion that Shikoku is “the southern- 
most of Japan’s main islands” (p. 187). A useful 
glossary of Japanese terms and a short bibliogra- 
phy complete the volume.—Doveias H. MEN- 
DEL, JR., Tokyo. 


Government and Politics in Japan: The Road to 
Democracy. By Joun M. Marı. (New York: 
Frederick A. Praeger, Inc., 1962. Pp. vii, 275. 
$6.00.) 


Many orientalists marvel at the agility with 
which the Japanese “adapted” themselves to the 
shock of occupation. Some are pleased by the 
number of democratic reforms which were 
“adopted.” But few would assert, with as much 
confidence as the author of this book does, that 
... “Japan’s experiment has proved that modern 
democracy is of universal relevance, not, as was 
erroneously assumed in past decades, suitable 
only for some of the nations of the Western world 
or for other peoples sharing the same traditions 
and experiences.” 

The forthrightness with which Maki expresses 
faith in democracy and the Japanese people is ad- 
mirable. Equally praiseworthy is the fair manner 
in which his assumptions are explicitly stated and 
facts that could be used to discredit his thesis are 
presented. Forthrightness and fairness notwith- 
standing, however, his arguments that Japan is 
“safely” democratic should be subjected to rigid 
if not skeptical scrutiny. 

Surprisingly, Maki begins by conceding that 
Japan’s prewar political system was ‘‘thoroughly 
non-democratic in nature and without any ele- 
ments that might have led to the growth of in- 
digenous democracy.” He contends, instead, that 
democracy has come as a result of ‘‘the chaos and 
dislocation of defeat, an enlightened occupation, 
. . . society equipped with the basic institutions of 
the modern nation state, and a population gen- 
erally willing to reject the discredited authori- 
tarianism.” In other words, Maki’s concept of 
causation stresses traumatic experiences and the 
determination of foreign reformers more than 
continuity in Japanese society. Such an explana- 
tion of change is difficult to accept; especially 
since the Japanese have long been adept at adopt- 
ing foreign techniques without disrupting their 
basic beliefs and other accounts of the occupation 
frequently stress its indeciseveness and contradic- 
tions. 

Maki admits that bureaucrats still cling to their 
old attitudes, bureaucracy and business may 
constitute the real center of power, and police ad- 
ministration has been partially recentralized. He 
further concedes that effective operation of the 
party system is impaired by factionalism, a slight 
tendency toward violence, and, above all, social- 


ist inability to become more than a “‘permanent 
minority.” He contends, however, that ‘business 
as usual’? bureaucrats facilitated the orderly 
transition to democracy and are subject to pres- 
sures from the Diet and public opinion; the num- 
ber of interest groups has increased and there isa | 
rough balance among them; and the Japanese 
people have a revulsion against militarism and 
police state methods. He also asserts that fac- 
tionalism is no more a problem in Japan than 
other Western democracies; voting participation 
is high; and only under improbable conditions of 
revolution will violence threaten democracy. As 
for the socialists, he attributes their failures to 
“excessive preoccupation with- ideological prob- 
lems” and advises them to adjust to the fact that 
the Japanese people are generally satisfied with 
socio-economic conditions. 

To test his thesis, Maki examines the re- 
armament, police reorganization, and security 
treaty controversies of 1952-1960. Specifically, he 
points out that opponents of the reverse course 
displayed “alertness to its dangers and deter- 
mination to protect democracy.” Moreover, he 
notes that these controversies did not produce 
a return to militarism, police suppression, re- 
straints upon fundamental freedoms, voter 
apathy, or extremist coups d'etat. 

Many of the same facts and situations can be 
used to disprove as well as prove Maki’s conten- 
tions. Stressing what ‘“‘did’” rather than what 
“did not” happen in 1960, Robert Scalapino and 
Junnosuke Masumi (Parties and Politics in Con- 
temporary Japan) commented that it involved a 
temporary breakdown of parliamentary pro- 
cedures and revealed incomplete acceptance of 
majority rule as well as a gap between the parties 
and Diet on one hand and the broad public on the 
other. 

More serious is the criticism that Maki deals 
with the exposed surface rather than the sub- 
merged roots of Japan’s problems. Most defini- 
tions of democracy give considerable attention to 
the need for a large, democratically committed 
middle class and the willingness to compromise. 
Middle class elements in Japan do not have a 
tradition of opposition to government control 
and, as a whole, are prone to concentrate on job- 
centered activities, to the detriment of meaningful 
political participation. Recent controversies also 
testify to the fact that, despite intra-group co- 
operation, there is little inter-group compromise 
in Japan. There is, for example much less over- 
lapping group membership than is characteristic 
of many pluralistic democracies. As Scalapino and 
Masumi remark, “Japan represents the paradox 
of an open society made up of closed compo- 
nents.” Japanese factionalism, which is more 
deeply imbedded than Maki implies, is but one 
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manifestation of this fact. Last, but not least, 
Maki views rapid industrialization only as a bless- 
ing, ignoring the added strains it puts upon 
Japanese already struggling to adjust to mass 
society. 

Despite doubts about its thesis, this book has 
merits as an introductory text; especially for 
teachers who stress traditional methods of analy- 
sis. In contains competent discussions of constitu- 
tional issues, government structure, and the de- 
velopment of individual rights. Like many other 
texts on Japanese politics, its treatment of parties 
and pressure groups—particularly the latter— 
lacks depth and little attention is given to actual 
political processes. In part, such weaknesses stem 
from Maki’s preoccupation with proving his 
point, but they are also due to past shortcomings 
of overall Western and Jepanese scholarship. Un- 
till recently, Japanese academicians, when and if 
they were willing to be concerned with contem- 
porary issues, conceived of themselves as critics 
rather than students of politics. Accordingly, 
they have been more obsessed with Marxist 
oriented criticisms than intensive studies of ob- 
jective conditions. On their part, Western 
scholars, faced with the difficulties of understand- 
ing the complexities of group psychology and 
interaction in modern Japan, have tended to skim 
over or avoid the perils of pressure group re- 
search. Fortunately, there are signs of increasing 
cross-cultural collaboration and concern with prac- 
tical political processes. 

In essence, this book’s errors are largely ones of 
omission not commission. And, though less than 
convincing, its core contentions should stimulate 
considerable debate about Japan’s political fu- 
ture—Jamus R. Souxur, University of Texas. 


Nehru: His Democracy and India. By ATULA- 
NANDA CHAKRABARTI. (Calcutta: Thacker’s 
Press and Directories Ltd., 1961. Pp. xi, 421, 
index. Rs. 25.) 


In this period of revolutionary change—when 
the former colonies of European powers have be- 
come or are becoming independent and self- 
governing—the world watches, measures and dis- 
cusses the leaders who forced the change and all 
but ignores the new institutions and processes 
which the transfer of power set in motion. Among 
the leaders of the new states in Asia and Africa, 
no one commands more attention or stimulates 
more heated argument than Nehru of India. Dur- 
ing the past decade he has been the subject of two 
searching biographies and the focus of countless 
articles and books. To read all is impossible; to be 
selective requires almost as much knowledge 
about the writers as about the subject himself, 
The questions, who is Nehru, what does he really 
believe and what motivates his actions, are not 





answered simply. Each writer gives his response 
against a frame of reference which may prove 
more interesting than the actual discussion of 
Nehru. 

Atulananda Chakrabarti’s credentials for un- 
dertaking his project are long and authentic. He 
has published a number of books on Indian 
politics, leaders and education. He also has com- 
mented extensively on India’s economic plans. 
Much of this earlier research has been incor- 
porated into the present volume and provides 
background for his critique of Nehru’s 
leadership. To prepare the reader for his com- 
ments on the Indian leader, Chakrabarti devotes 
more than half of the book to a discussion of 
democracy, the history of Indian political insti- 
tutions and an examination of some of the more 
important teachings and practices of Gandhi. The 
author’s sources indicate that he has read widely 
in both Indian and Western literature and has 
given much thought to the problem of developing 
a democracy—as it is understood in the West—in 
India. 

In his direct discussion of Nehru, the author is 
most concerned with the divergence between the 
teachings of Gandhi and their application by 
Nehru. The author states the proposition well at 
the beginning of Part II when he writes, “.. 
the trouble starts as he himself [Nehru] repeatedly 
professes that he follows Gandhi, he obeys his 
mandate, he continues to lead India along the 
way Gandhi led her—and all the while he does it 
differently. What this is due to, one does not quite 
know.” In his examination of this dilemma, he 
leads his reader into an examination of the 
Indian Constitution, the social structure, the Five 
Year Plans and the nation’s foreign policy. He 
finds a basic inconsistency in Nehru’s desire to 
unite democracy and socialism. His criticism de- 
velops out of his earlier discussion of the two ideas 
and he makes his case with force and style. The 
Indian Constitution, he finds, was not drawn in 
socialistic terms and it is a distortion to super- 
impose new values and goals upon the basic de- 
sign. In his view, the Five Year Plans have neither 
inspired nor stirred the masses to positive and 
creative effort, and their results thus far have 
been disappointing. He is very critical of Nehru’s 
role in world affairs; he finds his moral position 
and recommended solutions in world polities in- 
consistent with his domestic leadership. “We who 
cannot build a bridge between our contending 
states, our languages, our groups within a party, 
—we have appointed ourselves to the mission of 
uniting nations, who do not depend upon our ad- 
vice while we depend on fheir grace.” (p. 392) 

This study should not be treated as an intro- 
duction to Nehru’s thought and action. It assumes 
a fairly wide knowledge of recént Indian history, 
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politics and personalities. All who read it will not 
be pleased; however it is the kind of book that in- 
vites discussion and this alone should insure its 
place in the literature on Nehru.—Josnr SILVER- 
STEIN, Wesleyan University. 


Public Administration for a Welfare State. BY 
Pavor H. Apriesy. (New York: Asia Publish- 
ing House, 1961. Pp. 105. $2.25.) 


With a population of 438 million people, three- 
fourths of them illiterate, and a gross national 
product per capita of $76.00, India is confronted 
with some of the most difficult problems ever faced 
by a democratic welfare state. In these four pub- 
lic lectures delivered at the Indian School of 
Public Administration in New Delhi in 1960-1961, 
Dr. Paul H. Appleby supplements his earlier re- 
ports on India’s administrative services with 
essays which go to the heart of the philosophical 
and practical administrative problems confront- 
ing Indian administrators. For Appleby, the ob- 
jective of the welfare state is clear, “the accumu- 
lation of advantages and their spread to citizens 
generally, thus maximizing the development and 
utilization of human potentialities.” His first 
essay, “Individual Initiative and the Welfare 
State,” examines dogmas hostile to welfare state 
commitments and discusses methods for achiev- 
ing the welfare state objective. In “The Politician 
and the Administrator,” Appleby expands on a 
theme developed in his earlier works such as Big 
Democracy (1945) and Policy and Administration 
(1949). All governmental workers make policy; the 
higher one goes in government, the greater the in- 
volvement in politics; but the politician, as dis- 
stinct from the top career administrator, has in 
addition, party responsibility. His third essay 
expounds the dilemma confronting all large-scale 
bureaucracies, including nation-states, namely, 
increasing reliance on “‘specialists,’’? while at the 
same time the need for “generalists” grows. Here, 
as in earlier writings, Appleby draws upon his own 
rich experience in American federal, state, and 
university administration. In his final lecture, the 
author discusses twelve attributes generally char- 
acterizing “good administrators,” the most crucial 
quality being the willingness to assume responsi- 
bility —Ropzurt L. Puazsopy, The Johns Hopkins 
University. 


German Catholics and Hitler’s Wars: A Study in 
Social Control. By Gorpon C. Zann. (New York: 
Sheed and Ward, 1962. Pp. vii, 232. $4.75.) 


This study by a sociologist at Loyola Univer- 
sity, Chicago, should lead to the rewriting of a 
good number of textbooks. It may be a generally 
known historical fact that heads of churches have 
usually supported the wars waged by the govern- 
ments of their eduntry. But the verification of 


this generalizationin the case of German Cathol- 
icism assumes special significance, for it seri- 
ously weakens the claim of that Church to have 
been one of the pillars of resistance to the Nazi 
regime. As far as Hitler’s wars are concerned Pro- 
fessor Zahn shows conclusively that the Church’s 
record is one not of opposition but of full, and at 
times enthusiastic, support. 

The documentation for this finding is ample. 
The author has examined the joint pastoral 
letters of the German hierarchy, the pronounce- 
ments of Bishop Galen, Cardinal Faulhaber and 
Archbishop Gréber—the first two are generally 
regarded as the most outspoken opponents of the 
Third Reich—and has found that all of them in- 
voked the most cherished values of their faith in 
order to make German Catholics fight with valor 
for their country. While most members of the 
hierarchy did not support the war effort without 
accompanying protests or reservations concerning 
specific policies of the Nazi rulers, in the case of 
the Catholic Military Bishop, Franz Josef 
Rarkowski, the call to arms was coupled with ap- 
proval of the Hitler regime itself. Zahn concludes 
that “in World War TI the leading spokesmen of 
the Catholic Church in Germany did become 
channels of Nazi control over their followers, 
whether by their general exhortations to loyal 
obedience to legitimate authority or by their 
even more direct efforts to rally these followers to 
the defense of Volk, Vaterland and Heimat as a 
Christian duty.” 

In trying to explain this state of affairs Zahn re- 
jects the arguments that the bishops were not 
aware of the injustice of Hitler’s wars of con- 
quest or that they acted out of considerations of 
prudence in order to avoid serious reprisals 
against individual Catholics or the Church as a 
whole. The latter thesis, he argues, would at most 
explain a policy of episcopal silence. It can hardly 
account for the concerted effort, which continued 
even in the midst of military collapse, to inspire 
the believers to do their utmost for the national 
cause. The author finds a more convincing ex- 
planation in the national inferiority complex 
which has burdened German Catholicism ever 
since the days of the Kulturkampf in the 19th 
century and manifested itself in a compulsive 
drive to prove that Catholics were good and loyal 
Germans. There is furthermore the impact of 
nationalism which distorted moral judgment and, 
especially in the case of rank and file Catholics, 
effectively forestalled the likelihood of troubling 
doubts ever arising as to the justice of the war. 

Zahn seeks to understand why German Cath- 
olics supported the Nazi war effort and disavows 
any intention of passing judgment upon that be- 
havior. But he is fully aware that the events de- 
scribed by him raise serious moral and theological 
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questions and he concludes the book with a 
thoughtful discussion of the problem of Christian 
obedience to secular authority and of the crisis in 
the traditional Catholic morality of war. This 
study, highly valuable despite an occasional 
overdose of professional sociological jargon, will 
not only contribute to a more accurate knowl- 
edge of Church-State relations in Nazi Germany 
but it may hold important lessons for an evalu- 


. ation of the Catholic Church’s role in the struggle 


against modern totalitarianism of all colora- 
tions.--GUENTER Lewy, Smith College. 


Mussolinis Enemies: The Italian Antt-Fascist 
Resistance. By Cuarnues F. Deuzeuw. (Prince- 
ton: Princeton University Press, 1961. Pp. xix, 
620. $12.50.) 


On April 6, 1924, the socialist martyr, Giacomo 
Matteotti, rose in Parliament to denounce the 
heavy-handed Fascist electoral swindle. Twenty- 
one years later, on April 29, 1945, German 
officers rushed to Caserta to sign the surrender in- 
strument that officially signalled the final collapse 
of Mussolini’s house of cards. In between these 
dates, Italian opposition to the Fascist Regime 
was continual, beginning with clandestine activity 
and terminating heroically in the Resistenza 
Armata. 

It is with the two decades of opposition to 
Fascism that this first-rate volume is concerned. 
The author, whose military career placed him in 
Italy during the eventful years of 1943—1945, re- 
turned to that country twice more to gather ma- 
terials for this history. His search for data took 
him to the Naples Institute of Historical Studies, 
the National Institute for the History of the 
Liberation Movement in Italy, the important 
Feltrinelli Library at Milan, the Allied Military 
Records Branch and the Hoover Institution and 
Library. In order to fill the gaps left by primary 
and secondary materials, Professor Delzell con- 
sulted with a wide variety of Italian leaders and 
students of the Resistance Movement. Thus, al- 
though this richly documented work may not be 
the definitive history of Italian anti-Fascism, it is 
clearly a work that will renk with the very best 
that is available in any language. So rich and 
fascinating are the materials presented, so 
pointed and meaningful are many of the inter- 
pretations, that the reader will quickly overcome 
the difficulties of a prose style that is often less 
than felicitous. 

The discerning reader will find more than 
chronology here. Delzell is masterful, for example, 
in his ability to cut through and organize a maze 
of plots, intrigues, ideological conflict, and power 
struggles among the anti-Fascist emigrés in order 
to lay the basis for the pattern of Italian political 
party organization and government that emerged 
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at war’s end. The shifting sands on which the ill- 
fated Partito di Azione was built are carefully ex- 
amined; the reader will fully understand why that 
party of dedicated intellectuals failed to compete 
effectively for mass support following liberation. 
The growth of the Italian Communist party, 
through all of its twists and turns in the early re- 
sistance years, the Spanish Civil War, the united 
front and the armed resistance, is brilliantly and 
analytically examined. Those who still wonder 
why the P.C.I. emerged as one of the leading post- 
war mass parties will be richly rewarded by Del- 
zell’s presentation. The patterns of political power 
and instability that are currently manifest in 
Italy have their tap roots in the important events 
that Delzell calls to our attention. His book is 
eloquent warning against attempts to explicate 
current political organization and behavior apart 
from the historical context that conditions it. 

Delzell’s is also a fascinating study of the ability 
of determined men—even when in exile and some- 
what removed from the realities of the homeland 
-—-to function as a counter-elite. Despite many 
false starts, wild and sometimes hilarious heroics, 
visionary ideas, quixotic schemes, internecine con- 
flict and harassment from Fascist spies, the fuoru- 
sciiti in France and elsewhere were able to hold 
together and gradually to erode the Fascist re- 
gime. To be sure, the undermining efforts, both in 
Italy and abroad, were greatly facilitated by the 
nature of Fascism itself. As the author lucidly 
illustrates, Mussolini’s Italy was neither the 
Germany of Hitler nor the Russia of Stalin; con- 
trols fell significantly short of being completely 
totalitarian. Gramsci, from a Fascist prison cell, 
continued to provide the intellectual leadership 
for the Communist party; those condemned to 
confino on the islands of Lipari and Ventotene 
utilized their time to study, write and plot addi- 
tional assaults on the Fascist system; subversive 
agents crossed and recrossed the Italian borders 
with unbelievable impunity. It is doubtful 
whether opponents at home and abroad could 
ever have toppled Fascism without outside mili- 
tary intervention. But it is significant that, once 
Italy was invaded, the task of the Allied armies 
was greatly lightened by the preparatory activity 
in which the anti-Fascists had engaged. 

The Armed Resistance has been called Italy’s 
second Risorgimento. Delzell points out that the 
movement of 1943-1945 involved much more 
popular participation than that of the 19th cen- 
tury. It is perhaps unfortunate that, like most of 
the major integrating phenomena of Italy’s his- 
tory, the Resistance was primarily a northern ex- 
perience. The many emotions that divide the 
Italian North and South were not assuaged dur- 
ing the peninsula’s liberation. But the Resistance 
did accomplish much that is positive. It helped te 


restore Italy’s national dignity and to redeem 
some of its sullied military reputation. Allied 
emilitary leaders whose low esteem of the Italian 

- was fortified in the South, were compelled to 
change their images when they met the northern 
partisans. Cities like Bologna, Imola, Modena, 
Turin and Milan were liberated by Italian anti- 
Fascists. At Genoa, the German commanding 
general surrendered not to the Allies but to a 
partisan civilian. The Resistance also served to 
topple a decrepit monarchy, to provide Italy with 
basic ideas for social, political and economic re- 
form, and to establish a standard against which 
the accomplishments or failures of the new Italian 
Republic could be judged. 

Many who participated in the violent over- 
throw of Fascism will judge the political evolu- 
tion of postwar Italy negatively. It is obvious, 
for example, that for the Communists who clearly 
dominated the Resistance in numbers and ideas, 
armed intervention had a political as well as a 
military content. The same is true of other Re- 
sistance groups who saw their work as the begin- 
ning of revolution. These same things were sensed 
by the Catholic partisans—the A utonomisti—who 
were less interested in revolutionary change. 

More important, they were understood by the 
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Allied military leaders who sought assiduously to 
keep Italy from falling into the hands of the Com- 
mittees of National Liberation. The military de- 
feat of the Nazis and Fascists in Italy was only 
one goal and, at several crucial junctures in the 
campaign, not the over-riding one. Professor 
Delzell’s careful examination of the maneuvers 
incident to this struggle between the partisans 
and the Allies is one of the most perceptive aspects 

of his important study.—JosnrH LAPALOMBARA, 
Center for Advanced Study in the Behavioral 
Sciences. 


Om Stortingets Lovbehandling og Sitortingets 
Voteringsordning. By Vilhelm Haffner. (Oslo: 
Universitetsforlag, 1960. Pp. 494.) 


Politisk videnskab. By Pout Meyer. (Copen- 
) hagen: Berlingske Leksikon Bibliotek, 1962. 
| Pp. 136. 6.25 D.kr.) } 


Mennesker i politik. By Svenn THORSEN. (Copen- 
hagen: Munksgaard, 1962. Pp. 180. 28.50 D.kr.) 


Norway s Parliament: The Storting. By Pur 
Øisang. (Oslo: Fabritius, 1962. Pp. 40. 7.50 
N.kr.) 


In noting Per Øisang’s Stortinget på nært hold in 
the March, 1962, issue of the Review (p. 208), 
the undersigned commented on the paucity of 
literature on Danish and Norwegian political in- 
stitutions. As far as Norway is concerned, two 
additional publications are convenient, but pro- 
vide nothing new. One is an English translation, 
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minus glossary and a few pictures, of Øisang’s in- 
formative handbook. The other is a reissue of 
Vilhelm Haffner’s detailed annotations to the 
rules of procedure of the Norwegian parliament, 
as published in 1926 and updated in 1935. Haffner 
was the official parliamentary archivist. He sup- 
plies an exhaustive compilation of precedent, 
whose usefulness is hampered by lack of an index 
as well as by age. 

Nor has the picture been changed by two new 
publications in Denmark. Svend Thorsen sketches 
the political lives of a dozen Scandinavian states- 
men, all Danes but two, drawn from a half- 
century of observation as a journalist. Each of 
the first three biographies tends to revolve about 
a central event: J. C. Christensen and the break- 
through of parliamentarism in 1901; Ove Rode 
and the Alberti scandal of 1908; H. P. Hanssen 
and the return of South Jutland in 1920. The con- 
cluding chapter uses the 1939 meeting of three 
Social Democratic Prime Ministers—Per Albin 
Hansson of Sweden, Johan Nygaardsvold of 
Norway, and Thorvald Stauning of Denmark—as 
a vantage point from which to trace the history 
of the labor parties in the three countries. The 
other chapters deal with more recent personalities. 
Thorsen provides enjoyable reading—and more 
raw material for the scholar. 

Only one of the four works here under review 
has.a political scientist for an author. Poul Meyer 
has written a monograph, entitled ‘Political Sei- 
ence,” intended for popular consumption as one 
of a series of paperbacks on religion, philosophy, 
science and art. Meyer does not describe Danish 
government, but attempts a synthesis of con- 
temporary political (and jurisprudential and 
semantic and sociological) theory. In this impres- 
sive tour de force, Professor Meyer expands the 
introductory sections of his 1959 text, Politik: 
Staiskundskab i grundirek, reviewed by Gerald 
McDaniel in the June, 1961, issue of the Review 
(p. 424). The earlier work contains a broad survey 
of Danish government and politics. 

One of the popularizations in Politisk videnskab 
is not in good taste: to illustrate the nature of a 
social norm, Meyer offers (p. 24) the hypothetical 
example of a hotel manager, presumably Danish, 
who attempts to justify his refusal to accommo- 
date a negro as being ‘‘necessary out of considera- 
tion to American guests.” This is not particularly 
instructive, and is gratuitously insulting to 
negroes, Americans, and innkeepers. In another 
lapse (p. 54), the author mistakenly supplies two 
examples of inverse correlation, while intending 


that one of them should exemplify a direct corre-. 


lation. 

Politisk videnskab cannot be judged by these 
minor impediments. Nor does it suffice to char- 
acterize it as eclectic. Such must be the result of 


~ 
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any effort to reduce a discipline to 125 pages. (The 
remaining pages are devoted to glossary, bibli- 
d ography and index.) Finally, one should not com- 
f plain that the work is too ambitious: Meyer is 
J trying to familiarize his countrymen with a sub- 
1 ject which has been taught systematically only 
1 since 1959, the year that the Institute of Govern- 
+ mental Studies was founded at the University of 
Aarhus.—StanLtey V. ANDERSON, University of 
i California (Santa Barbara). 


1A Guide to Current Latin American Periodicals: 
Humanities and Social Sciences. By [IRENE 
ZIMMERMAN. (Gainesville, Florida: Kallman 
Publishing Co., 1961. Pp. x, 357. $10.00. Inter- 
national Edition, $7.50.) 


Finding accurate information about Latin 
i America is a difficult and time-consuming affair. 
4 The high illiteracy rates in most of the Latin 
3 American republics so limit the market for 
1 periodicals that in most of the twenty republics it 
is almost impossible to publish any kind of maga- 
i zine without a subsidy from some source. Just as 
i in other parts of the world, Latin American 
i periodicals seem to be continuously appearing and 
i disappearing, changing their names, their editors, 
| and their editorial policies. 

1 All scholars will welcome, therefore, the excel- 
d lent Guide to Current Latin American Periodicals 
1 in the Humanities and Social Sciences which Dr. 
| Irene Zimmerman, the University of Florida 
Library’s Latin American specialist has pro- 
| duced. Dr. Zimmerman has gone through all of 
the innumerable periodicals published in the 
| United States and Latin America to discover 
| which were most useful in providing accurate in- 
| formation about the area. Selecting the 668 now 
| being published which appeared to be best, she 
| has classified these by country, by subject matter, 
i and by date of first publication to produce a 
| bibliography which will be invaluable to all 
scholars. 

In addition to supplying annotated lists of 
periodicals, Dr. Zimmerman has assembled a 
great deal of miscellaneous information about 
publishing and bibliographic aids published in 
Latin America to make this a unique book, for 
within its pages one can find almost everything 
one needs to know to be able to use the periodical 
literature containing material about the human- 
ities and social sciences in Latin America. 

The heart of this book consists of an annotated 
listing of 668 selected periodical titles published 
in all of the Latin American republics, the United 
States, and the West Indies. These are arranged 
by country of publication end include a descrip- 
| tion of the contents of each periodical, the date it 
began publication, and the name of the editor. 
. ‘Thus one can turn to any country and find a list 
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of the most important periodicals published as 
well as a description of what each periodical con- 
tains, The list of periodicals is prefaced by a short 
essay on the countries’ chief bibliographic guides. — 

To simplify the scholar’s task, Dr. Zimmerman 
has also classified the 668 periodicals by subject 
matter, listing them under fifteen major fields. 
Before each list a short note describes the best ap- 
proaches to the literature in that field and lists the 
most important bibliographic aids dealing with 
that subject. Then having classified the period- 
icals by country in which published and by sub- 
ject, Dr. Zimmerman presents a chronological list- 
ing in which the 668 periodicals are listed by the 
date on which first published. This section of the 
book is prefaced by an interesting essay tracing 
the historical development of Latin America’s 
periodical literature and relating this to some of 
the most important ideological influences which 
have affected the area. 

An annotated list of 117 periodicals which have 
ceased publication, an alphabetical listing of all 
785 periodicals, and an annotated bibliography of 
reference sources used in preparing this book add 
to its value-—~Harry Kantor, University of 
Florida. 


Le Referendum du 8 Janvier, 1961, Cahiers de la 
Fondation Nationale des Sciences Politiques, No. 
119, sous la direction de Francois Goguel. (Paris: 
Armand Colin, 1962, pp. 237 and maps.) 


Nouvelles Etudes sur les Groupes de Pression en 
France. By Jean Merynaup. Cahiers de la 
Fondation Nationale des Sciences Politiques, No. 
118. (Paris: Armand Colin, 1962, pp. 419.) 


The purpose of this note is simply to bring to 
the attention of our readers these two excellent 
studies—among the many produced annually 
under the auspices of the Political Science School 
of the University of Paris and its principal ani- 
mators, Jacques Chapsal and Jean Touchard. The 
first book which appeared on the very day of the 
referendum of April 8, 1962—to which another 
study will be devoted—is the result of a coopera- 
tive effort under the direction of Francois Goguel. 
It is a careful, scholarly and exhaustive study of 
the referendum of January 8, 1961 accompanied 
by a detailed series of maps indicating the dis- 
tribution of the political forces by departments 
and cantons with detailed comparisons with the 
1958 referendum. Thus, in addition to the elec- 
toral studies, we have a detailed and comprehen- 
sive study of the referendums and a firm grasp of 
what might be called the “political topology” of 
France. The moment French students begin to de- 
velop and use in depth interviewing techniques 
they will have the most comprehensive body of 
voting behavior studies yet developed anywheres 
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Professor Meynaud’s book is in essence a second 
volume to his Les Groupes de Pression written 
three years ago. But while the first volume was 
primarily concerned with the morphology and the 
configuration of interest groups, the second at- 
tempts a more comprehensive synthesis of the 
dynamics of interest group action in the French 
system. Professor Meynaud, who in the meantime 
produced a detailed study on international inter- 
est groups (Les Groupes de Pression Internati- 
naux, Lausanne, 1961) has rapidly emerged as the 
foremost continental expert on the subject, filling 
one of the most serious gaps in the European liter- 
ature-—Roy Macripis, Washington University. 


A reforma administrativa brasileira. By THE 
Comissão pE Esrupos E PROJESTOS ADMINIS- 
TRATIVOS, Presipincta pa Reptsriica. (Rio 
de Janeiro: Departamento de Imprensa Na- 
cional, 1960. Vol. 1.) 


The Brazilian National Commission for Ad- 
ministrative Studies and Proposals was set up 
August 24, 1956, under the chairmanship of Luiz 
Simões Lopes, former head of the Departamento 
Administrativo do Serviço Público. The first 
volume of the report (142 p.) deals with the re- 
organization of the Presidência da República. 
The second (119 p.) relates to the creation of new 
ministries. Both are dated in 1957. The third 
volume is to cover budgetary controls. The 
fourth volume is to be the final part. By law, two 
new ministries were created as follows on 
February 1, 1961: 


Ministério de Industria e Comércio, and 
Ministério de Minas e Energia 
Elétrica. 


At the same time the Ministério do Trabalho, 
Industria a Comércio became the Ministério do 
Trabalho e Seguro Social.—J. B. C. 


Centenario de la Gaceta de Madrid, 1661-1961. 
(Madrid: Imprenta Nacional del Boletín oficial | 
del Estado, 1961. Pp. 32. Boletin oficial del | 
Estado, Gaceta de Madrid, Feb. 28, suplemento.) f 


One of the oldest official gazettes in Europe | 
with substantially continuous existence was 
founded at Madrid, Spain, in February, 1661. 
The Boletin oficial del Estado, under which title 
the official gazette of Spain has been printed for | 
about twenty-five years, had its origin in July, 
1936, and now has with February 28, 1961, | 
adopted the historic subtitle Gaceta de Madrid. In 
1957, publication of the Spanish official gazette | 
was taken over from the Ministerio de la Gober- į 
nación by the Secretaría General Técnica de la 
Presidencia del Gobierno, the new General Ad- 
ministrative Department of the Spanish govern- | 
ment, and various improvements have been intro- 
duced. The supplement for the third centennial 
gives in brief outline the essential facts about the | 
three centuries of the Spanish official gazette— | 
J. B. C. 


Översøgkt över samhällsveienskapliga bibliografiska | 
hjälpmedel. A survey of the bibliographical aids | 
in the social sciences. By Lars FRYKHOLM. | 
(Stockholm: C. E. Fritze, 1960. Pp. 160.) 


The selective bibliography is limited to about 
1900 titles, with emphasis upon the more recent 
materials, and upon international publications. 
The arrangement is classified with some intro- 
ductory notes to the sections. The author, who is | 
the chief librarian of the Swedish Parliament, had 
originally issued the work in mimeographed form. 
The present more permanent and readily acces- | 
sible form appeared through the aid of the 
Swedish Council for Social Science Research.— 


J. B. C. 
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The English Legal System. Central Office of 
Information. Reference Division. London, 1962. 

Watt, D. C. Divided Control of British Foreign 
Policy—Danger or Necessity? The Political 
Quarterly. October-December, 1962. 

What is the Commonwealth. 4th ed. Central 
Office of Information. Reference Division. 
London, H.M.S.0., 1962. 
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its Privileges since the Strauss Affair. Parlia- 
mentary Affairs. Autumn, 1962, 


Western Europe 
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public. New Leader. October 29, 1962. 

Anderman, Steven D. The Swedish Justitie- 
ombudsman. American Journal of Comparative 
Law. Spring, 1962. 

Andrews, William G. Swan Song of the Fourth 
Republic: the Committees of the Majority. Par- 
liamentary Affairs, Autumn, 1962. 

An Outline of Italian Foreign Policy: Foreign 
Relations in 1961. Italian Affairs. March- 
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Anthem, Thomas. The Greek Throne. Con- 
temporary Review. August, 1962. 

Bayne, E. A. Italy’s Seeds of Peril. Part IV: 
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versities Field Staff, 1962. (American Universities 
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Sheet. Problems of Communism. November- 
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Staar, Richard F. The Central Apparatus of 
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INTERNATIONAL POLITICS, LAW, AND ORGANIZATION 


Limited Strategic War. By Kuaus Knorr AND 
THORNTON Reap, eds. (New York: Frederick 
A. Praeger for the Center of International 
Studies, Princeton University, 1962. Pp. xt, 
258. $6.00.) 

American military strategists have recently 
had to work under a growing number of puzzling 
intellectual and social pressures. The assumption 
of all the armed services that strategy can be 
evolved to make thermonuclear weapons mili- 
tarily useful and understandable; the urgency in 
some of the services for a rationale to justify the 
multiplication of kinds and amounts of thermo- 
nuclear weapons systems; the increasing prob- 
ability that the Soviet Union has crossed the 
second threshold in nuclear capability, the posses- 
sion of an invulnerable second-strike deterrent 
force; the continued thrust of the traditional 
American wish for political victories in world 
affairs; the continued fear of Western military in- 
feriority in what is often thought the most crucial 
area of world conflict, Western Europe; and the 
unprecedented inability of the strategists to re- 
examine their theories in the light of real wars— 
all these pressures have combined to push many 
strategists in the direction of “limited strategic 
war.” For it is this kind of war that most nearly 
assimilates H-bombs to traditional military cate- 
gories; that requires more, and more varied, 


- weapons systems; that seems to reduce the likeli- 


hood of massive Soviet retaliation in case of an 
American first use of thermonuclear weapons; 
that seems to offer a military support for the hope 
of political victory, especially in the Western 
European theater; and that fits the notions of hy- 
per-rational, highly controlled war that are likely 
to be held by strategists who have not had a 
chance to watch an army actually use the weapons 
they theorize about. 

Of the available examinations of limited strate- 
gic war, one of the more careful and less enthusi- 
astic is this collection of intertwined papers, 
edited by Klaus Knorr and Thornton Read of the 
Center of International Studies at Princeton Uni- 
versity. As several of the authors point out, 
“limited strategic war” is probably an absurd 
strategy; but most of them seem to think it less 
absurd than the strategies with which they com- 
pare it, chiefly ‘credible crippling first-strike 
counterforce,”’ “minimum second-strike deter- 
rence,” and “tactical nuclear war.” They do not 
compare it with any of the several strategies of 
disarmament that have recently begun to be 
evolved. 

Limited strategic war is defined as the use of 
nuclear weapons by one of the major nuclear 
powers on the homeland of another, in such a way 
+ 


as not to destroy either his entire society or his 
war-making capability, but rather to diminish his } 
“resolve” so that he will withdraw from some | 
seemingly threatening posture. Different kinds of 
attack might fit into such a war: the destruction | 
of a limited number of missile bases or other | 
military centers; of a limited number of cities with } 
or without their inhabitants; of valuable dams, 
bridges, sacred symbols, isolated weapons fac- | 


tories, etc. 


Would the anger, hatred, and fear engendered : 
by even such limited nuclear attacks drive polit- | 


ical leaders into calm second thoughts, or into 
fury? Herman Kahn suggests that as in a labor 


dispute, the onset of hostilities may make ac- | 
ceptable to one side a settlement that was not { 
acceptable before. He does not explore the pos- | 


sibility that what is calming about most labor 
strikes may be precisely the absence of violence, 
and that strikes in which violence occurs are the 
hardest to settle. Morton Kaplan goes even fur- 


ther, suggesting that a limited nuclear attack on | 
the Soviet Union might be the best way of teach- } 
ing Soviet leaders to place themselves in the role of | 
American leaders, accepting American criteria for 


the legitimacy of help to foreign governments and 
illegitimacy of help to foreign revolutionary move- 
ments. 

Read and Knorr to some extent balance these 
incautious views. Read fears escalation from 
limited strategic war to general war enough to 
urge preparation of Western conventional forces 
sufficiently strong to resist any conventional at- 
tack, so that nuclear punishment will as soon as 
possible become unnecessary. Knorr worries over 
the possibility of irrationality in decision-making 
once nuclear bombs are dropped, though he does 
not recommend any of the quite feasible be- 
havioral research that might assess this possibility 
of irrationality. 

Even graver difficulties exist in the ‘limited 
strategic war” approach than that of workability. 
Basic questions of the relation of means to ends 
are raised when Clark Abt and Ithiel de Sola 
Pool suggest that in the quite likely case that 
American public opinion would not tolerate a 
strategy of limited strategic war, “it is at least 
conceivable that such a strategy could be so de- 
signed as to assure its being carried out regardless 
of the eventuality of extreme public opposition.” 

The problem is obvious. If military strategies in 
general are designed to serve political ends, and if 
limited strategic war in particular is designed to 
protect and advance democracy, what went 
wrong? We perhaps need some fundamental 
reexamination of the social and intellectual bases 
of present strategic thought if we are to reconnect 
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strategic means to political ends. This book does 
not attempt such a fundamental reexamination, 
but should inspire it.—ARrTHUR I. Wasxow, Peace 
Research Institute. 


Defense or Retaliation. By Heumour Scumipt. 
(New York: Frederick A. Praeger. 1962. Pp. ix, 
264.) 


The literature on strategy and defense policy 
has become more and more part of the libraries of 
political scientists, but most of the contributions 
have been by American and British scholars. This 
work, subtitled “A German View” is the transla- 
tion of the German edition and of interest to 
American scholars and policy makers not only be- 
cause it tackles the problems of strategy in the 
nuclear age from the angle of one of the European 
members of NATO, but also because the author 
is a member of the Defense Committee of the 
Bundestag as well as a Soctal Democrat. 

The author disclaims speaking on behalf of the 
Social Democratic opposition whose views, like 
those of the Government, are marked by emo- 
tionalism and lacking ‘‘scber, sustained reason- 
ing.” He wants to provide the reader with a sys- 
tematic approach to the problems of strategy and 
defense planning to combat “strategic dilettant- 
ism,” an attitude that is deplorable in the general 
public, but dangerous in the utterances of policy 
makers, 

Before he launches into an analysis of the cur- 
rent problems of strategy, the author sums up de- 
velopments since 1945. He begins with the rapid 
demilitarization among the Western Allies, dis- 
cusses the period of American nuclear supremacy 
culminating in Dulles’ “brinkmanship,” describes 
the Russian development of nuclear forces result- 
ing in the “balance of terror” theory and con- 
cludes with recognition of the need to reappraise 
strategy to include the concepts of conventional 
arms and limited war once more in overall policy 
planning. This brief review of the various phases 
in strategic planning is useful, because the author 
sums up the writings of military and civilian stu- 
dents of strategy problems in the nuclear age and 
thus provides a comprehensive outline of the di- 
verse approaches taken. 

In developing his theory of what German de- 
fense policy should be (within the framework of 
the overall western strategy) Helmut Schmidt 
distinguishes three differant types of nuclear 
strategy: surprise attack, pre-emptive strike, and 
retaliatory or counter-blow. All call for different 
military technological capabilities, but so far no- 
body is prepared for the strategy of retaliation, 
since neither side has yet developed a “hard” 
strategic nuclear weapons system capable of 
withstanding a first blow and remaining strong 
enough to deal a destructive counterattack to the 
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aggressor. Preparations for the first two possibil- 
ities, surprise attack and pre-emptive strike, de- 
mand strategies including nuclear and ‘‘conven- 
tional” weapons and plans for limited war. Thus, 
the greatest current problem facing the west has 
grown out of American strategic planning during 
the 1950’s, which relied too heavily on arming for 
an all-out nuclear war. The ability of the western 
allies to defend western Europe by conventional 
means has become exceedingly limited through 
the “Shield-Sword” doctrine, by which European 
NATO forces would be deployed as a temporary 
defense line until the full thrust of American nu- 
clear forces could be brought to bear upon the 
aggressor. At present, the nuclear forces of the 
United States are not in a position to be used as an 
effective “thrust’’ against those of the Soviet 
Union. 

Naturally, here the author is most critical and 
reflects not only the fear of the Germans, but all 
continental NATO allies. Since the Soviet Union, 
starting from ‘‘second position” as a nuclear 
power but with a numerical superiority in man- 
power, never neglected the possibilities of ‘‘con- 
ventional” warfare, it now combines a first-rate 
nuclear force with a well-trained conventional 
force. This calls for a thorough reappraisal of the 
Shield-Sword doctrine within NATO. The author 
ends with twenty suggestions he believes impor- 
tant for the strategic decisions confronting the 
west. They include proposals for strengthening 
the overall defense structure of the west to the. 
point where any aggression will present an in- 
tolerable risk for the aggressor. This necessitates 
greater cooperation among the European NATO 
members and the United States especially as more 
countries develop nuclear forces. After making 
proposals for strengthening nuclear as well as con- 
ventional forces, the author speaks as a member 
of the German Parliament rather than a military 
man as he concludes that the decisive battle will 
not be a military one, thus integrating the prob- 
lems of strategy into the overall area of foreign 
policy.——ELKE FRANK, Florida State University. 


Modern Guerrilla Warfare: Fighting Communist 
Guerrilla Movements 1941-1961. By FRANKLIN 
Marx Osanxa, (Glencoe, Illinois: The Free 
Press, 1962. Pp. 519. $7.50.) 


There seem to be two kinds of writers dealing 
with guerrilla fighting and unconventional war- 
fare: (1) Those who have knowledge of the sub- 
ject, and (2) those who try to give the impression 
that they have knowledge of the subject. Mr. 
Osanka is in the first category. He has produced 
the best symposium on the subject in the English 
language since World War II. One may infer that 
the author held a rifle in his hand, at one time or 
another, and sweated under the burden of full 
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combat gear. Such background, combined with 
academic training, seems to have resulted in a 
sense of discrimination in assembling the ma- 
terial. Consequently, the book has practical value 
for policy makers and at the same time provides 
some useful data for theory building. 

The author selected thirty-seven contributions 
(the stress is on “first hand” experience) dealing 
with guerrilla fighting and assembled them into a 
meaningful spectrum on three problems. Part 1 re- 
views guerrilla warfare in terms of its application, 
conceptual changes and strategy. Part 2, and I 
feel the most comprehensive, deals with geo- 
graphic areas where guerrilla fighting has taken 
place. He describes the theoretical precepts, prob- 
lems, aims, tactics, and achievements, of Com- 
munist guerrillas in the Soviet Union, Communist 
China, the Philippines—World War II, Greece— 
Post, World War II, Laos, Malaya and Viet Nam 
—~Post World War II, the Cuban Revolution, and 
Algeria. In Part 3 practitioners and theoreticians 
submit their ideas for discussion of ‘‘Counter- 
guerrilla Procedures and Policies.” Let me call 
special attention to the section “La Guerra de 
Guerrillas” written by Ernesto “Che” Guevara of 
Cuba, pp. 336-375. This is a classic on the subject. 

The comprehensive bibliography of over 600 
items includes relevant United States Armed 
Forces Manuals and special works prepared by 
Johns Hopkins University, Operations Research 
Office. In addition, there is a list of supplementary 
sources at the end of each chapter that are not re- 
peated in the bibliography. The format, print, and 
organization of the contents and index bring 
credit to the author, as well as the publisher — 
J. K. Zawopny, University of Pennsylvania. 


Peace and Opinion. By Evan Luarp. (London: 
Oxford University Press, 1962. Pp. 170. $4.00.) 


The Price of Peace. By JAmus J. WADSWORTH. 
(New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1962. Pp. 
xv, 127. $3.95.) 


The purpose of these two books is a search for 
peace. This is not, however, the only parallel that 
can be drawn between them. Both are idealisti- 
cally oriented, although the first is more so than 
the second. Both books place a considerable 
amount of faith in the United Nations and advo- 
cate strengthening it. The authors themselves 
have in common several years of governmental 
experience in foreign affairs, although in different 
capacities. Aside from these common elements, 
the two books are essentially different. 

Evan Luard spent some six years in the British 
Foreign Service and is at present a Fellow at 
St. Anthony’s College, Oxford. His book, how- 
ever, does not specifically lean on any personal 
experience, Peacg and Opinion is primarily a work 


of a scholar who has a distinct and consistent | 
point of view and who analyzes the present with | 
carefully assembled—and frequently incisive— | 


references to historical past. 


Luard is an idealistic determinist who views the | 


world as inevitably moving in the direction of a 
growing accretion of power by the international 
community. He believes that this process should 
be hastened, and to help hasten it appears to be 
the purpose of the book. His specific task to cope 
with what he considers a main obstacle in achiev- 
ing a more peaceful world: “the process of re- 
tardation,” that is, the tendency of the human 
mind “to look at the dangers of today through 
the spectacles of yesterday.” Accordingly, Luard 
discusses the main types and sources of war that 
exist in the present world and the means of con- 
trolling them by such methods as disarmament, 
arms control, authority, law and opinion, 
Throughout the book, he suggests the ways in 
which the pitfalls of retardation can be avoided 
and forward-looking Improvements can be made. 

In particular, the book argues that efforts 
toward disarmament attempt to deal with symp- 
toms rather than roots of the matter since “it is 
not weapons that create war: itis war that creates 
weapons.” Therefore, the basic approach to the 
problem of peace should be to concentrate more 
on political, than military disarmament—‘‘the 
gradual establishment, and consistent applica- 
tion, of a developed code of international conduct, 
based on the sanction of opinion as well as of 
governments.” The efforts to achieve political dis- 
armament would be focused around strengthening 
the United Nations and re-adjusting it to devel- 
oping conditions. 

A good number of Luard’s observations or 
specific suggestions are interesting- and quite 
penetrating. However, the experience of the re- 
cent past suggests that his basic premise of the in- 
evitability of centralization of power in the in- 
ternational community, at best, requires some 
qualifications. Furthermore, Luard appears to be- 
lieve that the world is much further ahead in this 
“inevitable” process of centralization than it may 
actually be. Several of his proposals—particu- 
larly those related to increasing the authority of 
the United Nations—would not be acceptable to 
the member-states for implementation in a reason- 
ably near future. One also wishes that one had 
Luard’s confidence in the effect of nuclear weap- 
ons as ruling out a major war. Finally, the author 
appears to ascribe too influential a role to world 
opinion. Borrowing the tools of analysis of social 
psychology, he strongly leans on his analogy be- 
tween the effect of society on the individual and 
that of world opinion on the state. The analogy is 
an over-simplification reflecting a general tendency 
on the part of Luard to view world opinion as an 
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organic whole. His later qualifications mentioning 
the ideological division in the world and empha- 
sizing the role of the opinion of the neutralist 
nations as being of special significance in creating 
a ‘‘super-ego” for the behavior of states are not 
very convincing In the total context of his 
argument, 

While Luard believes that we are inevitably 
moving toward a better world, the author of The 
Price of Peace is inclined to foresee the destruction 
of the world in a nuclear holocaust—unless we do 
something about it ahead cf time. James J. Wads- 
worth’s analysis of the present world situation dis- 
tinctly draws on his personal experience both as a 
U. S. representative in the United Nations and as 
a disarmament negotiator outside the U. N. The 
author’s primary concern is achieving disarma- 
ment—-or ‘“‘minarmament,” the term he prefers. 

In the field of disarmament proper, Wads- 
worth’s views do not represent a radical departure 
from the official position of the United States. He 
looks at minarmament as a long and tedious 
process and believes that a certain distinct 
progress has been made in previous negotiations. 
Wadsworth, however, does deplore an occasional 
slowness in our response to an opportunity to 
progress in negotiations with the Soviets and he 
warns that we should “stop making a fetish out of 
[control].”” The author stresses the interde- 
pendence between the general political atmos- 
phere and disarmament and suggests that a 
period without formal negotiations “would be 
healthy in order to restore perspective and give 
time for a cooling of the atmosphere.” 

It is in this second area-——the cooling of the 
political atmosphere—that The Price of Peace 
advocates an approach that goes considerably be- 
yond the past and present endeavors of American 
foreign policy. “The master plan for peace” 
(Wadsworth’ sterm) consists of a number of meas- 
ures in the fields of international politics, eco- 
nomics, law, education, and public information 
designed to seize the initiative in promoting ‘a 
Peace Race.” The sum total of these measures— 
such as intensified efforts in the United Nations 
to settle international disputes, a more extensive 


| and readily available assistance to the underde- 


veloped countries, a greater use of the Inter- 
national Court of Justice—is intended to energize 
the world (including the Communist bloc) into a 


' common endeavor for a greater degree of inter- 


national security and understanding. 

In general, it can be said that the author of The 
Price of Peace is on much firmer ground as he dis- 
cusses specific issues of present world politics in 


| his first nine chapters than he is in his final pro- 


prewar 


posal, His analysis is lucid and concisely informa- 
tive as he takes the reader through the ups and 
downs of disarmament negotiations, the political 


and military factors bearing on disarmament, and 
the problem of effective control. The Master Plan 
for Peace itself is useful as a reminder—for policy 
makers in particular—that we should think be- 
yond immediate exigencies of the Cold War and 
should attempt to strengthen the structure of the 
international order for the sake of a more peaceful 
and more desirable world of the future. However, 
in some of his specific proposals towards that end 
Wadsworth is too optimistic in expecting either or 
both the Free and the Communist world to be 
ignited by enthusiasm in pursuing the Race for 
Peace. Wadsworth’s call on his fellow man “to 
join in a vast dynamic forward-looking move to 
halt and turn our head-long, heedless flight into 
oblivion” is a strong and noble statement, but one 
cannot help thinking that the actual world we are 
likely to live in for a long time may be somewhere 
between the pessimism of the anticipated oblivion 
and the optimism of a belief that a simple solution 
is possible-—Victor BASIUK, Columbia University. 


Cold War, Cold Peace, and Cold Feet, By THE 
Marquis D’Argrenson. (Eton: The Shake- 
speare Head Press, 1962. Pp. ix, 259. 15s.) 


Marc Pierre Aurélian (the Marquis d’) Argen- 
son comes from an illustrious old French family. A 
career officer until 1946, he fought out the war 
with the Foreign Legion, receiving the Croix de 
Guerre. His study, Pétain et le Pétainisme, won the 
Prix de la Resistance in 1953. In his “Foreword” 
to the essay here reviewed, the Marquis says he is 
presenting the opinions of a private person on 
international politics with the “modest purpose 
of stimulating reflection among the citizens [of 
democratic countries] whose concurrence is indis- 
pensable to the planning and successful carrying 
out of policy.” 

This is a “Let's get tough with the Russians!’ 
book. Argenson surveys post-war western policy 
towards the Communists, and assesses it as a com- 
plete failure. The west’s acknowledged military 
strength, the Marquis believes, is no deterrent to 
Russian policy decisions because the Kremlin be- 
lieves the west would never use its power either to 
stop or roll back Communist advances. According 
to the Marquis, the western nations as “defenders 
of Right, Justice and Liberty” (209) have become 
so devoted to maintaining the peace that the 
‘key-word to Western policy...is ‘Coward- 
ice.’ ?” (191) Our goal, he says, should be not to 
spare the world a nuclear holocaust, but rather to 
achieve “Right, Justice and Liberty” in the world. 
As for the Marquis, he would replace “cowardice” 
with the slogan “Give me Liberty, or give me the 
H-bomb.” (197) 

Argenson is a conservative nationalist, not a 
social and economic reactionary. His quarrel with 
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the east is over its totalitarian imperialism. When 
he advocates waging the Cold War “to the finish” 
(204) he means the establishment or re-establish- 
ment of truly independent and responsible 
governments for all non-Russian and non-Chinese 
peoples (216); he does not mean some kind of 
“stamping out” of dissident opinion. Congres- 
sional investigations, perjury trials, and the prin- 
ciple of guilt by association he deplores as 
“creeping fascism.” (80) And as we seek to enlist 
the support of the uncommitted nations, he 
argues that the west would convince more people 
if it stressed the menace of Russification and 


Sinification. The poor, he writes, “are unlikely to- 


be greatly perturbed at the prospect of a political 
upheaval, followed by a redistribution of wealth”; 
but an appeal to their “instinct of patriotism and 
self-preservation”’ might ‘‘kindle a greater desire 
to help the non-Russian and non-Chinese victims 
of the dictators in Moscow and Peking.” (215- 
216) 

The Marquis expresses strong and contrary 
opinions on so many topics that it is impossible to 
even suggest them all here. Many of his most 
novel ideas stem from an ardent nationalism. He 
puts the defense of West Berlin at the bottom of 
the priority list because Berliners “had madly 
cheered at the news that capital after capital was 
suffering the appalling fate of occupation of the 
Nazi hordes.” (162) He wants the west to liberate 
all the other satellites before East Germany. 

A united Europe is accursed to him on several 
grounds. For one, the scheme is “derived straight 
from Hitler’s ... plan for a ‘New Europe.’ ” (42) 
For another, it is an anti-democratic plot. “There 
can be no doubt [he writes] of the existence of a 
deliberate, if unacknowledged, intention of 
organizing United Europe, not as a great nation 
ruled by the People, for the People, but as a vast 
business concern, directed by an oligarchy of pro- 
fessional politicians and economists.” (47) Lastly, 
he insists that this supra-nationalistic arrange- 
ment would lead to a Europe lusting towards 
Moscow. For, once national boundaries are re- 
jected as anachronisms, then the Iron Curtain 


. dividing two united Europes would appear equally 


anomalous, and in the subsequent push towards 
complete European unity “the logically con- 
structed, Russian-dominated federation would 
exercise an almost irresistible attraction upon the 
artificial, spineless Western structure.” (51) 

Although Argenson himself deplores the crude 
manichaeism of much anti-communism, too many 
of his own judgments fall into the same category 
of absolute dichotomies between Good and Evil, 
while perversely he uses a double standard of 
crediting the satanic Kremlin with all skill and 
prescience, and the western capitals with none.— 
2 HOMAS McEnnroz, Los Angeles State College. 


* 


Russian Foreign Policy: Essays in Historical Per- 
spective. Enitap sy Ivo J. LEDERER. (New 
Haven and London: Yale University Press, 
1962. Pp. xxili, 620. $10.00.) 

This symposium is a systematic inquiry into the 
historical roots of Russian foreign policy and the 
specific Soviet contribution to it. The essays in- 
cluded in the volume were prepared for a confer- 
ence held at Yale University in April 1961. Topics 
of five lively sessions became Parts I-V of the 
volume. Although study and teaching of Russian 
history is usually compartmentalized into Tsarist 
and Soviet eras, the organizers of the Yale meet- 
ing refused to accept “1917” as a rigid dividing 
line. Their objective was the examination of the 
changing and continuous elements in Russian 
foreign policy during the last hundred years. The 
goals and operational methods of Tsarist and 
Soviet diplomacy were skillfully compared by a 
galaxy of historians and political scientists. 

Part I discusses the contexts of Russian policy, 
such as the pattern of Russian objectives (Cyril E. 
Black); nationalism, panslavism, communism 
(Adam B. Ulam); problems of modernization 
(Theodore H. Von Laue); attitudes toward the 
West (Robert F. Byrnes). Part II deals with 
factors which influence the formation of policy, 
with chapters on domestic politics and foreign 
affairs (Richard E. Pipes); autocrats and oli- 
garchs (Robert C. Tucker); the role of the foreign 
ministry (Robert M. Slusser). Part III examines 
the major instruments of policy; military influ- 
ences and instruments (Raymond L. Garthoff); 
tsarist and soviet propaganda (Frederick C. 
Barghoorn); the use of international movements 
(Alexander Dallin); techniques of negotiation 
(Gordon A. Craig). Part IV envisages Russian 
policy in action from the vantage point of the 
European political system (Hajo Holborn); and 
then, Russian policy in the Balkans (Ivo J. 
Lederer); Africa (Sergius Yakobson); the Middle 
East (Firuz Kazemzadeh); and the Far East 
(Donald W. Treadgold). The concluding Part V 
discusses Russian-American relations (Henry L. 
Roberts) and the contemporary perspectives 
(George F. Kennan). 

The editor of the volume succeeded in produc- 
ing a most valuable study in the field of Russian 
foreign political history, comparable to the col- 
lective volumes on Russian intellectual and social 
history edited by Ernest J. Simmons and Cyril E. 
Black, respectively. This volume proves that a dis- 
course on Russian foreign policy and history in 
general can take place more meaningfully in the 
context of the last hundred years than in studies 
restricted to Tsarist or Soviet periods. Though the 
watershed nature of “1917” is generally recog- 
nized, the existence of continuity and similarity 
in many areas is extensively discussed. The con- 
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tributors have a broad and intimate knowledge of 
their specific topics: Not infrequently they express 
different and sometimes contradictory ,views, for 
example, concerning interpretation of the role of 
public opinion in the formulation of foreign policy 
both under the. Tsarist and Soviet regimes. The 
lack of agreement on every issue is largely com- 
pensated by new ideas and lucid evaluation of 
political phenomena. 

It seems to this reviewer that in some cases, in 
high-level discussion of changes and similarities 
between the Tsarist and Soviet eras, the basic 
difference between them does not emerge with 
sufficient clarity. Quite naturally historical 
Russian experiences affected the thinking of 
Soviet statesmen and Stalin shrewdly emphasized 
some traditional Russian values in the difficult 
days of the “Great Patriotic War.” Since the geo- 
political factors have remained the same, the 
major directions of territorial expansion have not 
changed either. 

Although these and many other similarities 
exist, the basic differences between Tsarist and 
Soviet Russia in fundamentals cannot be quanti- 
tatively measured for they are qualitative by na- 
ture. Non numerantur, sed ponderantur. Tsarist 
Russia was one of the leading members of the 
Western family of nations throughout the nine- 
teenth century, but the Soviet Union is not merely 
another example of a multi-national state. The 
unlimited goals of the USSR differ in nature from 
the territorial ambitions of the Tsars. The locus of 
expansion is one thing, and the motive and pur- 
pose behind it is another. Pre-1917 Russia was 
European in many ways. Parliamentarianism 
`- began to develop in the Duma, and many Russian 
intellectuals belonged to the Western intellectual 
community. Even after 1917, the USSR was trans- 
formed in the name of a Western heresy which was 
adapted to the Russian scene. Marxism-Leninism 
as & political creed replaced to some extent and in 
a strange way the functions of the Orthodox 
Church in the Russian society. Admittedly, there 
is some resemblance between communist messian- 
ism and the messianic role of Holy Russia which 
excited even some nineteenth century Russian 
revolutionists. 

In particular instances the continuity and 
similarity seems to be great between the two re- 
gimes. However, the outward manifestations of 
politics have a different meaning because of the 
fundamentally different goals and methods of 
operation of the Tsarist and Soviet foreign policy. 
Si duo faciunt idem, non est idem. Although the 
Soviet Union displays the constitutional and 
other paraphernalia of a multi-national state, the 
appearance is deceiving. The formal authority of 
the state is controlled by the effective power of a 
totalitarian political party. This party, in turn, is 


inspired by an ideology the core of which is an un- 
limited quest for global power. This differential 
is not made sufficiently clear in some of the de- 
tailed scholarly comparisons of Tsarist and Soviet 
policies.—STEPHEN S. Kenresz, University of 
Noire Dame. 


Studies in German Colonial History. By W. O. 
HENDERSON. (London: Frank Cass and Com- 
pany, Limited; Chicago: Quadrangle Books, 
Inc., 1962. Pp. xiii, 150.) 


_It seems natural that the scholar who studied 
the Zollverein of Germany should sooner or later 


_ turn his attention to that country’s colonial em- 


pire. The emphasis in this little book is economic. 
Its nine brief chapters deal with such topics as 
German chartered companies, the economic 
aspect of colonies, colonial trade, British economic 
activity in Germany’s colonies, the war economy 
in German East Africa during 1914-18, and the 
arguments advanced for the acquisition of 
colonies in 1880 and for their repossession in the 
1930’s. The work is not strictly confined to 
Germany’s actual colonies: a short chapter is con- 
cerned with Germany’s economic penetration into 
the Middle East. One gets also a broad and 
sketchy aperçu of German interest in colonies 
from earliest times down to the era of Hitler. 
While a book of this small compass cannot go into 
detail on many of these questions, it remains none- 
theless a convenient and useful little volume, par- 
ticularly for its study of the chartered companies 
and of British economic activities in Germany’s 
colonies. 

Much of the material presented here comes from 


the researches of other scholars. Apparently a 


good deal of it has already appeared in articles in 


different journals, and here they are brought - 


together for the convenience of the interested 
reader. Some of the chapters appear to have been 
written at some time in the past, for one notices 
the omission of some important recent studies 
done by German scholars, particularly by com- 
munists in East Germany, where the German 
colonial archives are now located and where they 
are being exploited to full ideological advantage 
by men of Marxist-Leninist persuasion. It is un- 
fortunate that Henderson seems to have over- 
looked the significant contribution made by Hall- 
garten’s overwhelming two-volume Imperialismus 
vor 1914, which has material of direct relevance to 
his interest. l 

The author of these studies is well aware of the 
difficulties of writing on a subject that has been 
the passionate concern of propagandists and polem- 
icists for decades. He refers quite properly to the 
evils of Germany’s earlier colonial administration, 
when it was difficult to get adequate funds and 
qualified personnel; but he also tells of the posi- 
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tive achievements made under Dernburg after the 
colonial crisis of 1906. 

The conclusions are hardly new ones: that 
German colonial administration improved, that 
Germany had colonies for a much shorter period 
than any other European power, that the colonies 
solved no population problems and contributed 
little in the way of essential raw materials to 
Germany’s hungry and rapidly expanding in- 
dustrial machines. In 1918 Germany’s colonial 
trade amounted to only a half per cent of the 
country’s total commerce. In 1914 the colonies 
had only 28,500 Germans, of whom most were 
officials and few were permanent residents. Over 
against that fact one learns that more than a mil- 
lion Germans had settled in the United States 
during the colonial period. The author points out 
that the German people derived little advantage 
from the huge sums of money spent in developing 
the colonies, of which only Togoland and Samoa 
were self-supporting. An appendix contains ten 
tables that enable the reader to see at a glance 
that the colonies were no great economic asset 
from any point of view. While this volume can do 
hardly more than sketch the economics of Ger- 
many’s colonialism, it possesses the merit of 
bringing together in compact form a good deal of 
material that lies scattered about in numerous 
places.—Harry R. Rupin, Yale University. 


Men and Nations. By Lours J. HALLE. (Prince- 
ton, New Jersey: Princeton University Press, 
1962. Pp. x, 228. $4.75.) 


In this age of big books, it is refreshing to find a 
book whose essential text is just over a hundred 
pages long. The organization is novel, for the 
second part of the book consists of “Amplifica- 
tions” which contain illustrations, citations and 
references to all but three of the sections of the 
main text. As it turns out, these are almost as long 
and important as the text itself. 

The book is believed to be an important con- 
tribution, not to political science as the term is 
generally used today, but rather to political phi- 
losophy. The author’s central purpose is to de- 
velop a philosophy suited to our age, since he 
doubts whether today’s politics “can be under- 
stood outside the framework provided by a 
philosophy of duality, whether consciously held 
or unconsciously assumed.” In so doing, he also 
suggests some of the reasons which have generally 
prevented such formulations in our time. His prin- 
cipal arguments are disseminated throughout the 
book, but are stated with such economy and ele- 
gance that no short review can hope to do them 
justice. 

The principal propositions which serve as a 
base for further elaboration are: that we inhabit 


two worlds, “a primary world of perfect ideas and 
@ 


an imperfect world which imitates it”; that the 
human mind habitually confuses them; that it 
substitutes abstractions (which have order and 
simplicity) for existential entities (which do not); 
that this is a subconscious process, and that such 
substitutions remain largely undetected, unless 
the discrepancies between the nominal world and 
the existential world become extreme. 

Halle contends that this flabby thinking is an 
obstacle to an understanding of the real world 
about us, and especially to the study of inter- 
national relations. He warns against the pitfalls 
inherent in the common practice of discussing 
states as if they were persons. These entities are 
not motivated by the logos, and are therefore in- 
capable of achieving the propriety achieved by 
the individual. Our thinking in international rela- 
tions also tends to be confused by the fact that the 
nominal world endures, whereas the real world 
does not. We formulate foreign policy in terms of 
the world of ideas, but are left to implement it in 
the existential world. 

The arguments are not necessarily all new, and 
the former students of C. A. W. Manning of the 
London School of Economics will more than once 
be pleasantly reminded of the stimulating hours 
spent in his company. Nevertheless, they are pre- 
sented with originality and grace, and bear the 
hallmark of a broad and pullulating intellect 
which is not afraid to leave the constricting con- 
fines of a particular discipline, but which draws 
instead from history, painting, sculpture, music 
and nature to make points and to illustrate them. 

The book deserves to be generally noticed, but 
especially by those concerned with international 
relations. It comes from the pen of a former and 
influential member of the Policy Planning Staff of 
the State Department, one who has spent the last 
few years in academia. It deserves to be noticed, 
also, because the author considers the book to be 
the crowning achievement of his intellectual life. 
— Davi A. Booru, Michigan State University. 


The United Nations: Structure for Peace. By 
Ernest A. Gross. (New York: published for 
the Council on Foreign Relations by Harper 
and Brothers, 1962. Pp. ix, 132. $2.95.) 


At this critical moment in the history of the 
United Nations, when there is so much uncer- 
tainty about the future of the office of the Secre- 
tary-General, and of the financing of its increasing 
obligations, it is of particular importance that we 
have available so concise a study as Mr. Gross 
has written. He has made a comprehensive and 
penetrating analysis of the machinery and process 
for the preservation of peace and the building of a 
more just international order. As he brings out so 
clearly, a wide public understanding of its pur- 
poses and potentialities, and an ensuing self- 
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discipline by member states in their pursuit, are 
essential characteristics of constructive United 
Nations membership. For no country is this more 
important than for the United States because of 
the breadth of its international responsibilities. It 
must be hoped that this book will be read widely 
by students, by the general public and by those 
who mold opinion, for it brings out with great 
clarity and skilful phrasing not only the practical 
contributions to its broad objectives already 
made by the United Nations, but also the situ- 
ations in which the United States has failed to 
take the leadership or tc maintain the standards 
which would make the organization still more 
effective. 

There are other good books on the United Na- 
tions, but none which approach its work in such 
broad perspective and with the same combination 
of study and practical experience. Mr. Gross has 
not only been Legal Adviser and Assistant Secre- 
tary in the Department of State, but also, after 
1949, with the rank of Ambassador, the Deputy 
Representative of the United States to the 
United Nations and the Security Council, and 
Alternate United States Representative to the 
Third, Fifth and Sixth General Assembly. He 
was also the United States Representative in the 
United Nations Peace Observation Commission. 
Not surprisingly, therefore, he spends nearly two- 
thirds of the book on the section entitled ‘‘Pre- 
serving the Peace.” At the same time his book 
shows a full awareness of the important function 
of the economic and social organs which are work- 
ing to alleviate the vastly uneven distribution of 
goods and services throughout the world, and 
which are thus of essential significance for estab- 
lishing stable international conditions. In both 
sections Mr. Gross eschews the merely descriptive 
and concentrates on specific incidents which 
illustrate his point about the changing roles of the 
Secretary~General, the Security Council and the 
General Assembly, and also the economic and 
social organs of the United Nations. If he appears 
oversharp in his criticism of the Soviet Union, it 
may well be because of his firsthand experience 
with that country’s intransigence in United Na- 
tions operations. He emphasizes, however, the 
potentialities of those few organs which the Soviet 
Union has accepted as places for joint discussions. 

Few observers of the United Nations have 
noted so shrewdly and dispassionately the values, 
as well as the problems, arising from the growing 
body of neutralist states in the United Nations. 
The perspective Mr. Gross provides on what is, 
in a measure, a new role the United States must 
accept because of this new configuration, needs 
the widest possible publicity. In international 
diplomacy, the art of the possible should always 
be conjoined with ultimate objectives for the pres- 


ervation of peace and the establishment of a more 
equitable international society. Mr. Gross’ book 
gives most practical guide lines for achieving this 
interrelationship through the United Nations, 
which, despite all problems, remains, as he makes 
so clear, the essential basis for achieving both ob- 
jectives—LoviseE W. Howsorn, Connecticut 
College (New London). 


Dual Nationality. By Ntsstm Bar-Yaacov. (New 
York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1961. Pp. 297. 
$11.75.) 


In this work Dr. Bar-Yaacov of the Hebrew 
University of Jerusalem has succeeded in clarify- 
ing some of the more controversial aspects of dual 
nationality in international law. While this is a 
subject in the area of municipal law, the conflicts 
between different laws have made it of concern to 
international lawyers. The whole question of 
nationality is fraught with international implica- 
tions, and very often, as the author so well points 
out, the individual is the victim of the imperfec- 
tions in the international order. Thus a person 
might be held criminally responsible for his ac- 
tions under the law of the state where he was 
born according to the principle of jus solt, even if 
they were completely justified under the laws of 
the country of his parents’ nationality according 
to the principle of jus sanguinis. Even when a 
person has elected a certain nationality or been 
naturalized, another country may claim his 
allegiance, if he is still a citizen according to its 
laws. Individuals unfortunate enough to be caught 
in such a conflict of laws have on occasion been 
heavily penalized. 

Dr. Bar-Yaacov traces the municipal legisla- 
tion, judicial decisions, and diplomatic practice of 
countries, including the United States, the United 
Kingdom, France and the Soviet Union, on prob- 
lems involved in dual nationality acquired at 
birth and caused by naturalization. He also treats 
more cursorily the subject of dual nationality of 
married persons, problems arising out of cession 
and the emergence of new states, and espousal of 
claims. He pays special attention to the multi- 
lateral and bilateral conventions relating to the 
subject of his investigation, as well as to the work 
of the United Nations and its International Law 
Commission in this connection. The scholarly 
tone of this work is enhanced by detailed docu- 
mentation, and the views of different jurists are 
duly noted. The book concludes with an analysis 
of the Nationality Law of Israel and its provisions 
on dual nationality. 

The major thesis which the author advances is 
that dual nationality is generally to be considered 
undesirable. He concludes that persons should 
not retain the nationality of a country in which 
they do not live, ‘nationality òn paper,” but in- 
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stead they should have the nationality of the state 
in which they have established permanent resi- 
dence. Aside from the principles of jus soli and 
jus sanguinis referred to above, the author stresses 
a third principle according to which “... chil- 
dren obtain the nationality of the country in which 
their parents have established their permanent 
residence, the presumption being that, generally, 
the residence of the children follows that of their 
parents. The essence of the doctrine is that, inde- 
pendently of the place of birth, children born of 
nationals and of aliens who have permanently 
established themselves in the territory of the 
State acquire its nationality at birth, while chil- 
dren born of aliens temporarily sojourning in the 
country, and of nationals permanently residing 
abroad, do not become nationals at birth.” The 
author describes this solution as a development of 
the doctrine of effective nationality “in so far as 
the principle underlying that doctrine is applied, 
not for determining the predominant nationality 
of an individual possessing several nationalities, 
but as an exclusive criterion for determining the 
sole nationality of the individual.” 

The author’s argument is clear and straight~ 
forward, but this reviewer must disagree with his 
conclusion. It is too simple to be applicable in all 
situations. While persons may elect for certain 
reasons to live in another country than the one of 
their nationality, the educational, social and 
economic standards prevailing at the place of 
their residence may be so different from what 
they are used to that they might prefer to give 
their children the kind of upbringing they en- 
joyed and to send them “home” when they grow 
older. Persons thus affected may be living in the 
other country for the noblest purposes; they may 
be missionaries, doctors, or engineers aiding in 
the development of the nation’s industries. It 
would be more just to allow the children of such 
persons to choose between their parents’ na- 
tionality and the nationality of the country in 
which they were born. To assume that the process 
of cultural assimilation must be imposed at all 
costs seems to be rather dogmatic. It should be 
possible to eliminate the abuses of dual nationality 
without making a choice impossible under the 
afore-mentioned circumstances. In this area as in 
all others the welfare of the individual must come 
first—as determined by his free choice! But there 
is no simple formula, and it would exceed the 
scope of this review to prescribe remedies. 

The book includes tables of cases and treaties, 
a selective bibliography, and an index.— 
Rospert K. Woerrzer, N.Y.U. and Fordham 
University. 


The Proper Law of International Organizations. 


By C. WitrrerJengs. (London: Stevens and 
EJ 


* 


Sons Limited; New York: Oceana Publications, 
1962. Pp. xli, 282. $7.95.) 


This is the second volume of a trilogy con- 
cerned with legal relationships and positions of a 
growing number of organizations operating in an 
international framework by a distinguished 
publicist and official of the International Labour 
Organization. International Immunities, pub- 
lished in 1961, considered the immunities of inter- 
national organizations and persons connected with 
international institutions. Corporate Personality 
for International Purposes, the third in the series, 
is yet to be published. 

Three major threads provide continuity for the 
present work: a re-emphasis of the limitations of 
public international law as now constituted for 
entities with an international corporate capacity 
but outside the framework of “states”; a thought- 
ful interweaving of international private and 
public law; municipal law, international ad- 
ministrative law, and what the author calls the 
“personal law” of international organizations as 
they affect and are affected by an international 
body corporate; and a detailed examination of 
virtually every type of legal transaction in which 
such an entity may be involved. Particular 
positions are justified through case citations, past. 
practices, writings of publicists, and logical ex- 
tensions of the author’s belief that international 
organizations require particular treatment for 
their necessary flowering in the international 
community. 

Content is developed in four stages. The first 
explores the position of an international cor- 
porate body, its internal system of order, and the 
problems, choices and types of law which are 
available or in which it is enmeshed. 

Stage two considers international administra- 
tive law as it relates to the internal legal relations 
of international organizations. General principles 
of law such as res judicata, retroactivity, and 
estoppel; due process; judicial control of discre- 
tionary powers; equity; and procedure, remedies, 
and damages—all of these are displayed as legal 
facets whose applications are clouded and require 
both clarification and resolution. The author 
illustrates the situations and problems, and sug- 
gests directions to be followed. 

The third stage, concerning legal transactions 
of such organizations with third parties in the 
conflict of laws, is given the lengthiest treatment 
due to the wide variety of subjects involved. Im- 
movable property, contracts, transfers of mova- 
bles, charter parties, negotiable instruments, loan 
contracts, copyright, partnership, testamentary 
succession, tax status, tort, legal proceedings in 
municipal courts, and arbitration proceedings 
enjoy particular attention. 





; A summary restatemens of the present condi- 
1 tion of the “proper law of international organiza- 
tions,” pitfalls, and the necessity to evolve a 
common law of mankind of a wider breadth and 
scope than seems possible under a narrow, tradi- 
tion-governed international law, comprises the 
} final stage of the study. 

The political scientist specialist in international 
relations will find that this volume desirably 
embellishes his professional knowledge. Many of 
the ideas and much of the information presented 
should have a place within the structure of courses 
{ in international law and organization, and are 
{ worth further thought, evaluation, and research. 
At the same time, a mixed reaction is not at all 
1 unlikely: an appreciation that a “seamless web of 
i law” has more meaning and validity for now and 
| the future; and an uneasy feeling that the inter- 
{ weaving of various bodies of law may limit the 
| prospect of growth through a stifling admixture of 
i their respective and classical western positions. 
i Moreover, the overweight understandably given 
by the author to the role of law will elicit concern 
among those who see and appreciate the value of 
a multiplicity of forces shaping the structure and 
courses of international institutions. Finally, 
Mr. Jenks’ useful work il-ustrates the problem 
presented by all too many political scientists and 
i legal publicists, for while learned, it is dry, dull, 
and ponderous even to one devoted to the sub- 
d ject. Why must we punish ourselves?— 
BROWNLEE SANDS Corrin, Goucher College. 


Australian Diplomacy and Japan, 1946-1951. By 
R. N. Rosscrance. (London and New York: 
Cambridge University Press. Melbourne Uni- 
versity Press, 1962. Pp. 288. $3.50.) 


This account of Australian policy towards 
Japan in the period from the end of the war to the 
signature of the Peace Treaty was written as a 
doctoral thesis for Harvard, but the author spent 
a considerable time at the Australian National 
University at Canberra. He was thus able to con- 
sult both Australian and American authorities and 
' sources, and he has used these opportunities for a 
two-way view to produce 2 very impartial and 
well-balanced approach to a patch of diplomatic 
history marked by sharp differences of opinion be- 
tween Australia and America. 

The book has the scholarly virtues of care and 
sobriety of approach. It would be difficult to 
quarrel with Dr. Rosecrance’s material, or his use 
of it. But perhaps, there still remains enough of 
the original national differences of view on Japan 
which were the subject of his study to make an 
| Australian reviewer feel that some divergencies of 
' emphasis and interpretation would be possible if 
these events were being recounted from this side 
of the Pacific. Some of the factors which affected 
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Australian policy were of a sort difficult to fit into 
a work of diplomatic history. They are perhaps 
more appropriate for the consideration of a soci- 
ologist than a historian, particularly the change 
in the national mood from the great violence of 
anti-Japanese feeling at the time when Australians 
were coming out of the prisoner-of-war camps to 
the milder but still smouldering suspicion of 1951. 
Yet it was only this change which enabled the 
Australian government to acquiesce in the 1951 
Treaty, and the bare and reluctant quality of this 
acquiescence is indicated by the fierceness of 
Australian insistence on the sweetener of the 
ANZUS treaty. Dr. Rosecrance rather plays down 
the quid-pro-quo aspect of the relationship be- 
tween the two treaties. It is true that the notion 
of a Pacific Pact had emerged in Australia long be- 
fore the prospect of a lenient peace treaty with 
Japan was in clear view, and indeed before the 
war itself, but this is not conclusive evidence on 
the point, since the Anzus agreement cannot be 
regarded as a realization of the concepts which 
were then in the minds of the Australian policy- 
makers concerned. It is not altogether clear to 
what extent, if at all, Dr. Rosecrance was able 
to explore the views of the Minister and Secretary 
of External Affairs at the relevant period. Neither 
man’s name appears in the list of acknowledg- 
ments. What one may call the general context of 
assumptions by important policy-makers as to 
the nature of the international political process is 
a vital, though elusive, factor in diplomatic his- 
tory, and there were some fascinating contrasts of 
personal viewpoint among the Australians in- 
volved at the successive stages of policy-making 
in this particular episode. None of this is intended 
as a criticism of Dr. Rosecrance, who has done ex- 
ceedingly well with the materials publicly avail- 
able. For the rest, one must await the memoirs of 
those concerned. In the meantime his book pro- 
vides a very valuable and competent study of the 
limits of a small power’s ability to influence 
events.—CoraL BELL, University of Sydney. 


Political Evolution in the Middle East. By WILLIAM 
SPENCER. (Philadelphia and New York: J. B. 
Lippincott Company, 1962. Pp. 440. $8.75.) 


Since the end of the Second World War the re- 
gion we commonly refer to as the Middle East 
(the Arab East, Turkey, Iran and Israel) has 
come to play an increasingly important role in 
world affairs, and public interest in it here and in 
Europe has correspondingly increased. On the 
academic level it now constitutes an important 
field of specialization in most major colleges and 
universities, and as such has become the object of 
study not onlyof the historian but also of the econ- 
omist, the sociologist, and the political scientist. 


This book, one of many recently published in the | 
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field, testifies to the growing scholarly interest in 
the political development of the Middle East. 

In broad terms, political development in the 
Middle East in the past fifty years can best be 
measured according to how much traditional 
Islam has preserved itself in the institutional and 
structural forms of society, and the extent to 
which Western ideas and structures have been in- 
corporated and absorbed. In Turkey we have the 
extreme example where Islam and all its tradi- 
tional institutions have been systematically up- 
rooted in favor of total Westernization; in Saudi 
Arabia and Yemen, on the other hand, Islamic 
tradition and law have been vigorously upheld 
while only the bare minimum of Western influ- 
ences—mainly technical and military—have been 
admitted. In most other states a middle course 
has been taken: though traditional structures 
have not been openly attacked they have never- 
theless been allowed to disintegrate and be 
gradually replaced by Western forms and institu- 
tions. For the political scientist analyzing this 
process of challenge and response, the initial, and 
perhaps the major task is, first, to determine and 
analyze the nature and vitality of the forces of 
Islamic traditionalism, and, secondly, to isolate 
and examine the variable factors governing 
political evolution in each group of states—the 
secularized, the traditional, and the “in-between.” 
But apart from methodology, the problem of data 
presents a major drawback for research. For even 
when the tools of analysis are made available, the 
empirical data necessary for establishing struc- 
tural patterns and hypotheses remain in large part 
inadequate and insufficient. 

In this book the author makes no attempt at 
confronting the problem of method and data and 
adheres to a strictly chronological approach. He 
provides, perhaps wisely, no patterns of develop- 
ment nor does he classify and analyze those fac- 
tors which he implies underlie the peculiar form 
which political tranformation has assumed in the 
Middle East since the end of World War II. 

The book is divided into twelve chapters with 
the first two chapters devoted to a brief back- 
ground of Islam and the Ottoman empire. The fol- 
lowing nine chapters deal consecutively with 
Turkey (Chap. 3), Iran (Chap. 4), Afghanistan 
(Chap. 5), Syria, Lebanon, Jordan (Chap. 6), 
Iraq (Chap. 7), Palestine and Israel (Chap. 8), 
Saudi Arabia (Chap. 9), Yemen and the Arabian 
principalities (Chap. 10), and Egypt (Chap. 11). 
The last chapter consists of a general treatment of 
three international problems: Suez, Syria, and the 
northern tier. 

It should be pointed out that even within the 
self-imposed limitations of method and structure 
certain basic questions relating to political evolu- 


tion and change could have been raised and dis- 


cussed. For example, the failure of the parli- 
amentary system in the interwar period is taken 
almost for granted; no attempt is made to indi- 
cate some of the causes of collapse or to connect it 
to the upheavals of the immediate post-war 
period. Such questions, while implicitly put forth, 
receive no serious treatment: Why did a genuine 
multiparty system fail to develop under the par- 
liamentary system? Is it an accident that in al- 
most every country the military establishment 
proved to be the final arbiter of political power? 
What role did political ideology play in deter- 
mining political behavior? Why and how did the 
concept of the welfare state become the guiding 
principle of governmental action in the postwar 
period? To what extent, judging from the Turkish 


experiment, can guided democracy succeed in the | 


Middle East? 

Certain errors of fact and misspellings of names 
could have been avoided easily with more careful 
editing: e.g., Syria is ash-Sham, not ash-Shams, 
the sun, a term which Arab geographers never 
used; King Abdullah was assassinated two years, 
not five days, after Za’im’s execution; the West 





bank of the Jordan was annexed in 1950, not in | 
1948; Sham/’oun, not Sha’moun; Jinblat, not | 


Janbalat. The book’s main shortcoming, how- 
ever, is not in these minor errors and misspellings, 
but in its lack of focus and in its limited coverage 
of ground which has already been repeatedly and 
thoroughly explored by British and American 
writers in the field. Yet, as an introductory 
chronicle of political events it serves as a fair, un- 
biased general introduction—H. B. SHARABI, 
Georgetown University. 


The Are of Crisis. By CuaupE A. Buss. (Garden 
City: Doubleday & Company, Inc., 1961. Pp. 
479. $5.95.) 


Explaining the complexity of Asia to the gen- 


eral public is a problem which has attracted more | 


than one scholar and it is not an easy task. In- 


evitably, some major areas of discussion are | 


slighted and some countries suffer from less com- 
plete explanations than others. Professor Buss has 
accomplished the job with competence, despite 
some weaknesses inherent in the nature of the 
work. 

The “arc” referred to in the title includes the 
sweep of nations stretching from Japan and Korea 
in the east to Pakistan in the west—the Far East, 
Southeast Asia and South Asia. Within that con- 
text, the author discusses the impact of national- 
ism and economic underdevelopment, the char- 
acteristics of committed and uncommitted states 
in the “cold war,” the strategy and tactics of 
Communists, the meaning of Asian democracy 
and the relation of United States policies to Asia. 

A connecting thread running through these 
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isizable topics is the author’s contention that 
{knowledge of the problems will produce greater 
junderstanding on the part of Americans and un- 
{derstanding will contribute to improved policies. 
| Professor Buss also renders some more specific 
| recommendations: President Kennedy should 
i make a personal visit to Asia? the United States 
| should avoid appearing to be in opposition to 
i “peaceful coexistence,” the Peace Corps idea 
should be extended to include an international 
membership and economic assistance by the 
United States should be allocated to countries ac- 
cording to decisions made in meetings of Asian 
governments, similar to the way in which the 
OEEC works in Europe. 

Because of the broad sweep of countries and 
problems constituting the subject matter of the 
book, many of the ideas are expressed in general 
terms, as in the discussion of economic problems in 
Chapter 4, “People and Poverty.’’ The author 
| also warns against the inaccuracy of lumping all 
Asians together when discussing their character- 
| istics (“There is no such thing as an ‘Asian’ point 
| of view...,” p. 22), but he finds himself doing 
| just that on occasion (“An Asian will not quickly 
| open his heart or bare his mind to a foreigner,” p. 
22; “When Asians go to the movies, they do not 
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always understand what they see and hear... ,” 
p. 400). 

The author offsets this difficulty, however, by 
frequently stating a general proposition and then 
running down the list of countries to show how it 
applies in each situation. In fact, the more de- 
tailed the discussions, the more useful are the 
author’s comments. An extended treatment of 
nationalism in the Philippines is the high point 
of the book, demonstrating the author’s close 
familiarity with the situation. For the same rea- 
sons, a description of the tactics used by Com- 
munists on a broad scale and in individual coun- 
tries is particularly useful. 

In a work which covers such a large amount of~ 
ground, minor errors are nevertheless held to a 
strict minimum. President Ngo Dinh Diem of 
South Vietnam espouses a philosophy of “‘per- 
sonalism,”’ rather than a “personality democracy” 
(p. 354) and the first initial in the name of the 
assassinated prime minister of Ceylon is an “85,” 
not a “W” (p. 361). 

On balance, the book provides a useful back- 
ground of information on a critical part of the 
world, propounds a point of view and is highly 
instructive for the non-specialist-——Harry J. 
FRIEDMAN, University of Hawait. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 
PROFESSIONAL CONFERENCES 


APSA AWARDS 


The following annual awards were presented at 
the Association’s 58th Annual Meeting, Septem- 
ber 5, 1962, Mayflower Hotel, Washington, D. C. 


Woodrow Wilson Foundation Book Award—Robert 
A. Dahl, Yale University, for his book, Whe 
Governs? Democracy and Power in an American 
City, published by Yale University Press. The 
award, a medal, was for the book published in the 
United States during 1961 “that will do the most 
to encourage significant research in the fields of 
government, politics, or international affairs.” 
The Award committee was composed of Profes- 
sors John P. Roche, Brandeis University, chair- 
man; Charles Burton Marshall, Arlington, Vir- 
ginia; and M. Nelson McGeary, Pennsylvania 
State University. 


Atherton Press Prize—Divided between Frank J. 
Sorauf, University of Minnesota and Dan D. 
Nimmo, Texas Technological College. The award, 
a prize of $1000 ‘offered for the first time this 
year, was for the best original manuscript in the 
field of political science, The Prize committee was 
composed of Professors Clinton Rossiter, Cornell 
University, chairman; Currin V. Shields, Univer- 
sity of Arizona; and Richard C. Snyder, North- 
western University. 


Leonard D. White Memorial Award—Simon D. 
Perry, Marshall University (Michigan), for “The 
Conflict of Expectations and Roles in ‘Policy 
Science’ Behavior.” The award, of $250, was for 
the best doctoral dissertation completed and ac- 
cepted during 1961 within the general field of pub- 
lic administration, including broadly related prob- 
lems of policy formulation and administrative 
history. Members of the Award committee were 
Professors George A. Shipman, University of 
Washington, chairman; Francis E. Rourke, The 
Johns Hopkins University; and John R. Schmid- 
hauser, State University of Iowa. 


J. Kimbrough Owen Memorial Award—Theodore 
J. Lowi, Cornell University, for “At the Pleasure 
of the Mayor” (Yale). The award, of $250, offered 
for the last time this year, was for the best doc- 
toral dissertation completed and accepted during 
1961 within the general field of state and local 
government, including inter-governmental rela- 
tions and the modernization of state constitu- 
tions. Members of the Award committee were: 
Professors William C. Havard, Louisiana State 
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University, chairman; George Blair, Claremont 
Graduate School; and Paul G. Willis, Office of 
Representative James Wright, Washington, D. C. 


The International Political Science Association, 
according to word received from its Secretary- 
General Serge Hurtig, has scheduled its Round 
Table sessions for 1963 to meet at Nuffield Col- 
lege, Oxford, September 19-24. The topics are 
Federalism and Decentralization; participation is 
limited to invited guests. The Sixth World Con- 
gress of the Association, to be held in 1964 and 
open to all political scientists, is scheduled for 
Geneva, Switzerland, September 21-26 of that 
year. Topics for its sessions will be announced 
later from IPSA headquarters, 27 rue Saint- 
Guillaume, Paris 7. 


The Eastern Regional Organization for Public 
Administration held its 2d General Assembly in 
Bangkok, October 7-16, 1962 with a concurrent 
regional seminar on personnel management and 
administration. Eleven states in the Asian region 
were represented: Australia, Afghanistan, Re- 
public of China, Iran, Japan, Republic of Korea, 
New Zealand, Pakistan, Philippines, and the Re- 
public of Vietnam. The 75 persons in attendance 
included representatives of two intergovernmental 
organizations (the United Nations and UNESCO), 
international non-governmental organizations 
(International Union of Local Authorities, Inter- 
national City Managers Association, Asia, Foun- 
dation), Group Members (such as national insti- 
tutes of administration or municipal research 
and associations of officials of various countries). 

Dr. Malai Huvanandana of Thammasat Uni- 
versity, Bangkok, was elected president and 
Mr. Hsueh Jen-Yang, Vice-Minister of the In- 
terior of the Republic of China, was elected vice- 
president. 

Individuals outside the Asian region are wel- 
comed as individual members to receive publica- 
tions resulting from EROPA Seminars and assem- 
blies. Dues of U. S. $10. may be sent directly by 
personal check to the Secretary General, Dr. 
Carlos Ramos, Box 474, Manila, Philippines. 


A Conference on Soviet Agricultural and 
Peasant Affairs was held September 20-22, 1962, 
at the University of Kansas. It was arranged and 
presided over by Roy D. Laird of the host institu- 
tion, under the sponsorship of the University’s 
Slavic and Soviet Area Studies Committee, whose 
immediate past-chairman is Gswald P. Backus 
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II. Among the participants were economist 
Norton T. Dodge of the University of Maryland, 
political scientist Jerry F. Hough of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, geographer George Kish of the 
University of Michigan, historian Alfred Levin 
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of Oklahoma State University, economist Nancy 
Nimitz of the Rand Corporation, agronomist- 
geographer Philip M. Raup of the University of 
Minnesota, and many others interested in the 
problems of Soviet agriculture and the peasantry. 


OTHER ACTIVITIES 


Henry J. ABRAHAM, professor of political sci- 
ence af the University of Pennsylvania, has been 
appointed chairman of the Institute of Interna- 
tional Education’s screening committee on Ful- 
bright awards for Scandinavia and Iceland. 


Cuapwick F. ALGER of the department of 
political science at Northwestern University has 
joined the department of government and inter- 
national relations of New York University as 
visiting professor in United Nations affairs. 


Purr W. Buck is on sabbatical leave from 
Stanford University. 


Wituram N. Casror has joined the department 
of political science at Middlebury College. 


GORDON CLEVELAND, associate professor of 
political science at the University of North 
Carolina, was recently appointed by Governor 
Terry Sanford to the five-member North Carolina 
Awards Commission. 


VERNON VAN Dykes, professor of political sci- 
ence at the University of Iowa, is on leave during 
the current academic year under a senior re- 
search award in American governmental affairs 
from the social science research council. 


FepErRico G. Gin, professor of political science 
at the University of North Carolina has been ap- 
pointed as consultant to the international training 
and research program of the Ford Foundation to 
advise and assist in the formulation and imple- 
mentation of an expanded program of interna- 
tional studies on the undergraduate level. Profes- 
sor Gil has also taken on a temporary assignment 
for the Peace Corps. He is project director of the 
Peace Corps Venezuela project located at the 
University of North Carolina. 


Franz B. Gross of Pennsylvania Military Col- 
lege has been reappointed as visiting professor to 
the graduate school of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. He will continue his duties as chairman of 
the liberal arts division (humanities and social 
sciences) at Pennsylvania Military College. 


Roy Kim was appointed part-time lecturer in 
the political science department of the Pennsyl- 
vania Military College. 


Ruru C. Lawson has been awarded a research 
fellowship for 1962-1963 by the American society 
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of international law under its program on inter- 
national problems of federalism. 


Fritz MorstEIN Marx, until recently profes- 
sor of political science and dean of administration 
at Hunter college of the City University of New 
York and previously Ford Foundation research 
professor on governmental affairs at Princeton 
University has accepted the invitation of the 
academy of administrative sciences at Speyer, 
Germany, to teach comparative administration, 
with special emphasis on American experience. 
This is a continuation of the guest professorship 
he held at the Academy during the past summer. 


P. N. Masaupan, head of the department of 
political science at Lucknow University (India) 
has been awarded a United States Government 
grant for nine months beginning in January, 
1963. Dr. Masaldan will join the department of 
government at Indiana University for research, 
consultation and observation. 


Herspert Maza has recently been elected to 
the Accademia del Mediterraneo at Rome; he is 
also a member of the board of the American 
overseas educators organization. 


Raura E. PurceLL, formerly chairman of the 
political science department at the University of 
Delaware, has accepted appointment to the 
Chester W. Nimitz Chair of social and political 
philosophy at the Naval War College, Newport, 
Rhode Island for the academic year 1962-63. 


Stuarr A. ScHEemnconp, formerly of the Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley, has been ap- 
pointed acting assistant professor of political sci- 
ence at the University of California, Davis. 


Rogpert S. SuLLIvant, associate professor, De 
Pauw University, is serving as visiting associate 
professor of political science at the University of 
Chicago during the academic year 1962-628. 


S. Sipney ULMER of Michigan State University 
has been named to the board of editors of the 
Midwest Journal of Political Science. 


Freedom in the Ancient World by HERBERT J. 
Muturer, Distinguished Service Professor at 
Indiana University, was judged “the most dis- 
tinguished study of the year in the history, 
philosophy, and religion” field by Phi Beta Kappa. 
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The $1,000 award was made in Washington, 
D. C., November 30, 1962. 


SENATOR Marvin E. STROMER has joined the 
faculty of Nebraska Wesleyan University, Lin- 
coln, Nebraska as a, visiting lecturer. 


RicHarp W. VAN WAGENEN, professor of inter- 
national organization and dean of the graduate 


school at the American University, has taken leave 
of absence from November 1962 to summer 1964 
to serve the World Bank as special assistant for 
training. 


EARLE WALLACE, assistant professor of political 
science, received the 1962 Tanner Award for ex- 
cellence in undergraduate instruction at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina. 


STAFF APPOINTMENTS 


C. G. ALEXANDRIDES has been appointed co- 
ordinator of the United Nations program at the 
New York School for Social Research. 


JABIR A. ABBAS of Iraq and Indiana University 
has been appointed instructor at Marshall Uni- 
versity. i 


Samir N. ANABTAWI, formerly assistant profes- 
sor at Dartmouth College, has been appointed 
assistant professor of political science at the Uni- 
versity of California, Davis. 


Hans BAERwaALD, formerly of Miami Univer- 
sity, Ohio, has accepted an appointment as 
lecturer at the University of California, Los 
Angeles. i 


LeRoy Bennerrt, formerly chairman of the 
political science department at Drake University, 
has been appointed as professor of political sei- 
ence and chairman of the department at the Uni- 
versity of Delaware. 


Tuomas J. BENNETT, who completed his Ph.D. 
in political science at the University of Illinois, 
is teaching at Marquette University. 


Lewis Bowman, recently at the University of 
North Carolina, has been appointed joint in- 
structor in political science at Amherst and Mount 
Holyoke Colleges. 


Louis F. BRAKEMAN joins the staff of Denison 


University as assistant professor, coming from 
Carroll College. 


Rrcuarp A. Bropy, formerly of Northwestern 
University, has been appointed assistant professor 
at Stanford University. He also serves as a re- 
search director of Stanford studies in interna- 
tional conflict and integration. 


MacAListerR Brown was recently promoted to 
associate professor of political science and part- 
time administrative assistant to the president at 
Williams College. 


Roger Carasso, formerly of the University of 
Wisconsin, Fox Valley center, has been appointed 


an instructor in political science at Northern 
Illinois University. 


Doucuas A. CHALMERS has been promoted to 
assistant professor of political science at Douglass 
College of Rutgers University. 


Doveras DALGLEISH, receiving his Ph.D. at 
the University of Colorado, has been appointed 
assistant professor at Arizona State University. 


SEBASTIAN De Grazia has received a joint ap- 
pointment at the Eagleton Institute and Douglass 
College of Rutgers University. 


P. ALLAN Dionisopounos, formerly of the 
University of Wisconsin, Milwaukee, has been 
appointed an associate professor of political sci- 
ence, at Northern Illinois University. 


Heinz Eurau has been appointed research asso- 
ciate of the institute of government studies, Uni- 
versity of California. 


Ricuarp R. Facen has been appointed assist- 
ant professor at Stanford University. He also 
serves as a research associate in the university’s 
institute for communication research. 


LEE FARNSWORTH has been appointed assistant 
professor of government at Florida State Univer- 
sity. 


Georcs FEAVER who has recently completed 
work for the Ph.D. at the London school of eco- 
nomics and politics has been appointed instructor 
in political science at Mount Holyoke College. 


Minutarp L. Gresxke has been appointed in- 
structor at the University of Minnesota, Morris. 


Rupoitrpxk Gomez, a doctoral candidate at the 
University of Colorado, has joined the depart- 
ment of political science at Colorado College as an 
instructor. 


Lzonarp E. Goopaut upon the completion of 
his Ph.D at the University of Illinois has been ap- 
pointed assistant professor at Arizona State Uni- 


versity. 7 
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H. GAYLON GREENHILL has completed his 
Ph.D. at the University of Illinois and has ac- 
cepted a position as assistant professor at Wis- 
consin State College at River Falls. 


JEAN GROSSHOLTZ has been promoted to assist- 
ant professor of political science at Mount Hol- 
yoke. 


ALEXANDER J. GROTH, formerly assistant pro- 
fessor at Harpur College, has been appointed 
assistant professor of political science at the Uni- 
versity of California, Davis. 


SAMUEL HALPERIN, formerly of Wayne State 
University, has been promoted to director of 
legislative services branch, U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion, and professorial lecturer at the American 


_ University. 


Howarp D. Hamuton is the coordinator of the 
political science division of Indiana State College, 
for 1962-63. 


Rospert W. Harrery, formerly assistant 
director of the institute for world affairs educa- 
tion and assistant professor of political science, 
extension, at the University of Wisconsin, has 
been appointed director of the bureau of public 
discussion, division of university extension, and 
assistant professor of government at Indiana 
University. 


C. Leonarp Hoag, has joined the political sci- 
ence department at Middlebury College in Ver- 
mont after returning from Korea where he had 
been teaching for a year on a Fulbright grant. 
Dr. Hoag has previously been chairman of the de- 
partment of contemporary civilization at Middle- 
bury. 


Warina Hopxins has been promoted to a full 
professor at Berea College, Berea, Kentucky. 


Joun W. Hopxink was promoted to associate 
professor at Pennsylvania Military College. 


Lioyp JENSEN, who is completing his doctorate 
at the University of Michigan, has received an 
appointment in the department of political sci- 
ence at the University of Illinois. 


Matcoum E. Jeweuu has been appointed asso- 
ciate professor and is serving as acting head of the 
department of political science of the University 
of Kentucky during the 1962-1963 academic year. 


DonaLp Bruce JOHNSON has been appointed 
chairman of the department of political science at 
the University of Iowa. 


CHARLES A. JOINER, after serving at Michigan 
State University 4nd on a project in Vietnam, has 


accepted a position with Temple University, 
Philadelphia. 


Evan B.-Z. Kaminsky, has been appointed 
assistant professor at Arizona State University, 
department of political science. 


Tuomas G. Karts has been promoted to asso- 
ciate professor of political science at the City Col- 
lege of New York. 


Kemar H. Karpat has joined the faculty of the 
department of government and international 
relations of New York University as assistant 
professor. 


Harvey G. KEesBscHULL has completed his 
Ph.D. at the University of Illinois and has ac- 
cepted a position at Montana State College, 
Missoula. 


Borp R. Keenan, an Illinois Ph.D., has moved 
from Marshall College to become associate 
director of the committee on institutional co- 
operation of the Big Ten and the University of 
Chicago. 


Maucoum Kerr, just returned from a year in 
the middle east and England, has accepted an 
appointment as assistant professor at the Uni- 
versity of California, Los Angeles. 


Se Jin Kim, formerly a graduate student at the 
University of Massachusetts, has been appointed 
instructor of political science at Eastern Kentucky 
State College, Richmond, Kentucky. 


STANLEY A. KocHanexk has been appointed an 
instructor in the department of political science of 
the University of Pennsylvania. 


Haru R. KRUSCHKE, formerly of the University 
of Wisconsin, has been appointed to the faculty 
of the department of political science, University 
of Puget Sound, Tacoma, Washington. 


Outver M. Lex recently received his Ph.D. 
from the University of Chicago and resigned his 
instructorship at the University of Maryland to 
become foreign affairs analyst at the legislative 
reference service of the Library of Congress. 


Kraus Lomwaup, formerly of San Francisco 
State College, has joined the USIA as a cultural 
affairs officer, presently serving in Saigon. 


GERHARD LOEWENBERG has been promoted to 
associate professor of political science at Mount, 
Holyoke. 


Bruce B. Mason, director of bureau of govern- 
ment research, Arizona State University, has 
been named chairman, department of political 
science. 
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Juanita MATTHEWS and RosLp MYKKELTVEDT 
have been appointed instructors in government 
at Florida State University. 


Dorotuy McCutiovueu Len, formerly chair- 
man, U. §. subversive activities control board, 
has been appointed as lecturer in political science 
at Portland State College. 


Epwarp N. Mraay, formerly of St. Thomas 
College, St. Paul, Minnesota, has accepted ap- 
pointment as associate professor of political sci- 
ence at the University of Nebraska. 


KennetH E. Minupr has been promoted to 
associate professor of political science in the 
Newark College of Arts and Sciences, Rutgers 
University. 


1 STUART NAGEL, a Ph.D. from Northwestern, 
| has accepted an assistant professorship at the 
University of Illinois. 


Rosert Norts, director of Stanford studies in 
international conflict and integration, has been 
promoted to full professor at Stanford University. 


Rogpert Oscoon, formerly of the University of 
Chicago, has become professor of American 
i foreign policy at the School for Advanced Inter- 
1 national Studies of the Johns Hopkins University. 


3 RR. G. Park was promoted to assistant profes- 
sor at Pennsylvania Military College. 


JAMES A, PERKINS leaves the Carnegie Corpo- 
ration of New York, as of July 1, to become presi- 
dent of Cornell University. 


Simon Perry of the University of Michigan has 
been appointed as assistant professor at Marshall 
University. 


CHARLES E. PATTERSON, JR., who is completing 
his Ph.D. at the University of Illinois, has been 
appointed instructor in political science at Lehigh 
University. 


Frank B. Pescr, formerly an instructor in 
American government, has assumed the newly 
created position of dean of academic affairs at 
Prince George’s Community College, Suitland, 
Maryland. 


E. RaymMonp Prarie, formerly of the Univer- 
sity of Denver, has been appointed Director of 
Studies for the Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 
tional Peace. 


| Raymonp RANDALL, formerly of the United 
! States Civil Service Commission, has assumed 
his duties in Djakarta, Indonesia, as chief of the 
Indiana public administration team. 
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Merton L. REIcHuER, who held a faculty fel- 
lowship in state and local government awarded 
by the national council for education in politics 
during 1961-62, has accepted the appointment as 
instructor in political science at the State Univer- 
sity of New York at Stony Brook. 


James N. Rosenav has been promoted to full 
professor of political science at Douglass College 
of Rutgers University. 


Martin Scuapiro, formerly of Harvard Uni- 
versity, has been appointed assistant professor et 
Stanford University. 


RozgeErt Sirria has been appointed as instruc- 
tor of political science at the University of 
Nebraska. 


WALTER A. E. Sxurnik was appointed in- 
structor in the political science department at 
Pennsylvania Military College. 


PETER Snow, formerly at the University of 
Virginia, has accepted an assistant professorship 
at the University of Iowa. 


Auvin D. SoxoLow, who is completing his 
Ph.D. at the University of Illinois, has been ap- 
pointed to a position in the institute of public ad- 
ministration and the department of political sci- 
ence at Michigan State University. 


FRED A. SONDERMANN, associate professor of 
political science at Colorado College has been 
appointed associate dean of the college and 
director of special studies. 


GEORGE STaMBuUK has been appointed associate 
professor of international affairs at the George 
Washington University. He is teaching at the 
University’s center at the Naval War College. 


LELAND STauBER, 2a doctoral candidate at 
Harvard University, has been appointed assistant 
professor of political science at Indiana State Col- 
lege. 


RICHARD STEELE of Marshall University has 
resigned to accept a position at Antioch College. 


Kurt STEINER has resumed his teaching duties 
at Stanford University after a sojourn to Japan. 
He has been promoted to full professor and serves 
as associate executive head of the department of 
political science. 


Hrram M. Srour has been appointed professor 
of international affairs at the George Washington 
University and director of the University’s center 
at the Naval War College. 


ALBERT LEE Sturm has been appointed profes- 
sor of government and director of the institute of 
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governmental research at Florida State Univer- 
sity. 


Josrrn L, Surron, professor of government and 
chairman of the Asian studies committee, has 
been appointed associate dean of the college of 
arts and sciences at Indiana University. 


Hune-cuao Tat, who completed his Ph.D. at 
the University of Illinois, has moved from Mon- 
tana State University to the University of 
Detroit. 


Tane Tsou has been promoted to associate 
professor in the department of political science, 
University of Chicago. 


Cuarues L. TAYLOR, formerly a Ph.D. candi- 
date at Yale has been appointed an instructor at 
the College of William and Mary. 


Morton TENzER, assistant to the dean of stu- 
dents and lecturer on politics at Brandeis Uni- 
versity, will serve this year as visiting lecturer in 
political science at Mount Holyoke. 


Eare WALLACE, assistant professor of poli- 
tical science, has been appointed associate dean of 
the graduate school at the University of North 
Carolina. 


CHARLES WARREN VAN CLEVE, a recent gradu- 
ate of Indiana University Law School, has been 
appointed assistant professor of political science 
at Eastern Kentucky State College, Richmond, 
Kentucky. 


C. SYLVESTER WHITAKER, formerly of Prince- 
ton University, has accepted an appointment as 
assistant professor at the University of California, 
Los Angeles. 


Gary L. WitHELM, who is completing the work 
for his doctorate at the University of Illinois, has 
accepted an appointment at Ohio State Univer- 
sity. 


CLYDE J. Wineriexp, formerly of Pennsylvania 
State University, has been appointed an associate 
professor in the department of political science at 
Northern Illinois University. 


Frepericxk M. Wirt has been appointed to a 
three year term as chairman of the department 
of government at Denison University. 


Raymond E. Wourincer, formerly of Yale 
University and a fellow of the center for ad- 
vanced study in the behavioral sciences in 1960- 
61, has been appointed assistant professor at 
Stanford University. 


Manrrep R. Wourson, formerly of the Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley, has been ap- 
pointed as assistant professor of political science 
at Portland State College. 


Derr 8. Wrieut has been promoted to the rank 
of associate professor at the University of Iowa. 


CHARLES E. Young, assistant professor at 
UCLA, has been promoted from assistant to the 
chancellor to assistant chancellor. 


EDWARD A, ZIEGENHAGEN, who is working on 
his doctorate in political science at the University 
of Illinois, has accepted a position at Skidmore 
College. 


J. K. Zawopny joined the political science de- 
partment of the University of Pennsylvania, with 
the rank of associate professor. 


IN MEMORIAM 


Primary Elections in the South (1953), American | 
National Government (1958); and with J. B. 


Dr. Cortez A. M. Ewing, Research Professor of 
Government at the University of Oklahoma, died 
suddenly on March 5, 1962. He had been hospital- 
ized briefly a few days before, but had been re- 
leased and had expected to return to work. 

He was born at Carthage, Indiana, in 1896 and 
took his bachelor’s degree at Earlham College in 


1924, his Ph.M. (1925) and Ph.D. (1927) at the 


University of Wisconsin. After teaching a year at 
Pennsylvania State College he came to the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma, where he remained, except 
for a year (1931-32) as visiting professor at the 
University of Texas, and summer school appoint- 
ments at various campuses. 

He was the author of Judges of the Supreme 
Court, 1789-1987 (1988), Presidential Elections 
(1940), Congréssional Elections, 1896-1944 (1947), 


Cheadle and H. O. Eaton, No More Unemployed 
(1934); with R. J. Dangerfield, A Documentary 
Source Book in American Government and Politics 
(1931); and with J. C. Phillips, Essentials of 
American Government (1962). He also published 
numerous articles in this Review, The South- 
western Social Science Quarterly, The Political 
Science Quarterly, and others. He was a member 
of the American Political Science Association, the 
Southern Political Science Association, the South- 
western Social Science Association, the Western 
Political Science Association, and the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science. He was a 
past President of the Southwestern Social Science 
Association and for several years a member of the 
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Executive Council of the American Political Sci- 
ence Association. 

In 1948 in recognition of his work and publica- 
tions, Dr. Ewing was made a Research Professor. 
In addition to his teaching duties he was very 
active in faculty and University affairs. He was 
practically the father of faculty government at 
the University, and was for many years an ex- 
tremely influential member of its Senate. He was 
ex-President of the local chapter of A.A.U.P. 

He was a very popular teacher on the campus 
and much in demand for talks and addresses out- 
side the classroom. A nation-wide movement has 
been initiated among his friends and former stu- 
dents to set up a memorial scholarship at the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma. His presence is sorely missed 
by a multitude of friends, colleagues, and stu- 
dents.—J. H. LEEK. 


Professor HurscHEL VERN THORNTON died very 
unexpectedly at his home in August, 1961. He 
was born July 19, 1900, at Independence, Kansas. 
Later moving to Oklahoma, he attended Central 
State College at Edmond, Oklahoma, and then 
transferred to the University of Oklahoma, where 
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he received his B.A. degree in 1923. He returned 
there as an instructor in government in 1928- 
1929, and took his master’s degree in 1929. From 
1929 to 1986 he was on the staff of New York 
University, where he took his Ph.D. in 1935. In 
1937 he returned to the University of Oklahoma 
as an assistant professor of government, and was 
advanced to the rank of professor in 1941. In 1949 
he was made director of the bureau of government 
research, a position which he held at the time of 
his death. . 

Professor Thornton was always very active in 
civic affairs. In 1939 he helped organize Boys’ 
State, and was director of that organization from 
1946 to 1953, and again in 1955. He was also edu- 
cational director for Boys’ Nation. He was Mayor 
of Norman from 1942 to 1946. He was a member 
of the National Municipal League and author of 
an Oklahoma Voters’ Handbook and a textbook 
on Oklahoma government. He took part in move- 
ments to revise the state constitution and also to 
bring about a more equitable apportionment of 
the legislature; he had just completed a new 
study on that subject at the time of his death. He 
will be sorely missed in the government staff, on 
the campus, and in the state at large. 
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POLITICS AND SOCIAL LIFE 


An Introduction to Political Behavior 


Edited by Nelson W. Polsby, 
Robert A. Dentler, and Paul A. Smith 


This text and reader provides a systematic review of the scientific study 
of political behavior, emphasizing what we know now, not programs or 
promises. Each of the eight chapters contains an original essay integrat- 
ing current knowledge on a topic of primary concern, plus eight to 
twelve outstanding recent studies of the topic. 

About 900 pages Clothbound A Late Spring 1963 Publication 


GOVERNMENT IN MODERN SOCIETY 


With Emphasis on American Institutions 
Second Edition 


R. Wallace Brewster 


The forthcoming Second Edition views governmental principles and 
problems under the impact of major events and forces of the past five 


- years. References have been up-dated to include the latest authorities, 


and new “Selected Readings” are offered from recent sources. Suitable 
for the introductory political science course. 
656 pages >` A February 1963 Publication 


THE URBAN COMMUNITY 


Profiles in Town Politics 


Gladys M. Kammerer, Charles D. Farris, 
Jobn M. DeGrove, and Alfred B. Clubok 


A Set of unique case studies of eight cities which are administered by 


‘city managers, yet show great variations in politics. Using identical 


methodology throughout the research, the authors discover and docu- 
ment the “real world” of municipal government for students of com- 
paritive and urban politics and local government. Study questions. 


‘ About 224 pages Paperbound A February 1963 Publication 
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educational television: 





help for busy teachers 
hope for crowded classrooms 


Today, education in America faces a 


' severe challenge. An accelerating world 


requires new and broader curriculums. 
An expanding population begs for more 
teachers, more classrooms. 


Many communities have turned to ETV 
as an imaginative way to expand course 
subjects, to bring more effective teaching 
techniques into the classrooms without 
sacrificing personalized instruction. 


Because of our long experience in the 
research and development of telephone, 
television, and defense communications 
networks, it was natural that the Bell 
System was called on to develop facilities 





$ 


for one of the first ETV networks in the 
country, in Hagerstown, Maryland. 


We have since helped pioneer the first 
state-wide, closed circuit Educational 
Television system, in South Carolina. 


In doing this, we have developed a trans- 
mission service that is low in cost and makes 
use of the service and maintenance facilities 
of local Bell Telephone Companies in com- 
munities of any size. 


Helping communities like yours find the 
answer to better learning through ETV 
is just one more way of putting Bell 
System research and skills to work serving 
you and your family. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


Owned by more than two million Americans 
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THE THIRD BRANCH OF GOVERNMENT: 8 Cases in Con- 
stitutional Polities. Volume Editors, C. Herman Pritchett, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, and Alan F. Westin, Columbia University. For 
April publication. In this new paperback for the American gov- 
ernment course and courses in constitutional law, eight lively, in- 
formative cases concerning the U. S. Supreme Court give the stu- 
dent a firm grasp of this country’s constitutional processes. The 
cases span the twenty-five year period following the Court Packing 
dispute, and deal not only with the Federal government, but with 
State-Federal relations, and Church-State relations. With introduc- 
tions, headnotes, and analytical summaries. A Harbrace Casebook 
in Political Science. Prob. 352 pages, $2.95 


POLITICAL PATTERNS IN TODAY’S WORLD. By D. W. 
Brogan, Cambridge University, England, and Douglas V. Verney, 
York University, Toronto. Just published—a new text-supple- 
ment for introductory courses and courses in comparative govern- 
ment which offers a fresh, thoroughly objective appraisal of the 
political processes of democracy and totalitarianism as they operate 
in selected countries: the United States, the United Kingdom, 
France, Sweden, and the USSR. Paperbound, 274 pages. $2.95 


THE SYMBOLS OF GOVERNMENT. By Thurman Arnold. 
Available now—a newly published reissue in paperback of the 
noted survey of the ceremonies and theories of social institutions, 
and especially of law and economics. With a new Introduction and 
Epilogue. A Harbinger Book. 278 pages, $1.95. “... a keen and 
lucid analysis of the fictions, myths, and rationalizations that 
dominate our political and legal thinking.”—-Harry Elmer Barnes 


CONSTITUTIONAL DICTATORSHIP, By Clinton Rossiter, 
Cornell University, author of THE AMERICAN PRESIDENCY: REVISED ` 
Epirion. For immediate publication—the first book to deal 
comprehensively with a major phenomenon of constitutional de- 
mocracy: constitutional dictatorship. It analyzes the experience with 
- crisis government of one ancient and four modern republics— 
Rome, France, Great Britain, the Germany of 1919-1933, and the 
United States. A Harbinger Book. Paperbound, prob. 336 pages, 
$2.20 


for political 
science and government 
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MAJOR FOREIGN POWERS: Fourth Edition. By Gwendolen 
M. Carter, Smith College, and John M. Herz, The City College, New 
York. A full revision of the classic text in comparative government 
which presents a thorough, highly readable survey of Great Britain, 
the Soviet Union, Germany, and France. Following the parallel 
organization used in previous editions, the authors assess these 
governments not as isolated units but as institutions reflecting the 
historical, economic, and social influences of the past. With new 
maps and charts and an extensive bibliography. 692 pages, $8.95 


WESTERN POLITICAL THEORY: The Modern Age. By 
Lee C. McDonald, Pomona College. This new text combines a 
thorough command of the materials with a vivid prose style, offer- 
ing a study in depth of modern political thought from the 17th 


century to the present. 557 pages, $6.95. “I can imagine an under-. 


graduate reading it'in preference to other texts in this field; as an 
introduction it would sustain his interest and give him a reliable 
general picture, lighted neither capriciously nor by any single over-all 
interpretation.”——Michael Oakeshott, London School of Economics 


THE USES OF POWER: 7 Cases in American Politics. Gen- 
eral Editor, Alan F. Westin, Columbia University. Eight distin- 
guished political scientists examine the major areas of governmental 
power in this paperbound book of original case studies. Each case 
presents a sharp conflict of the past decade and sheds new light on 
complex political figures. 376 pages, $2.95. “It fills a need that 
should be met in all courses dealing with the American govern- 
mental process . . . we have used it as a supplementary work.”— 
David B. Walker, Bowdoin College. “An excellent addition to avail- 
able material. THE USES OF POWER is the best single volume 
added to studies in State government in recent years. I welcome 
it.” —-Kermit C. Morrissey, Brandeis University 


HARCOURT, BRACE & WORLD, INC. 


750 Third Avenue, New York 17, New York 
1855 Rollins Road, Burlingame, California 
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Peace-Making and the Settlement 
with Japan 
By Frederick S. Dunn 


Unlike previous treaties signed after major wars, the Japanese peace treaty (signed in 
1951) did not come into being at a quiet moment of impending peace, Again, departing 
from the usual, a bitter war-time enemy had suddenly become, by conscious design, a 
“peacetime” ally. What were the reasons for this almost revolutionary departure from 
prior policy? What obstacles stood in its way? How was it accomplished? What can be 
learned from it? Professor Dunn answers these questions and more. In concluding, he 
considers the effect of settlement on the security of the Western powers since the treaty 
went into effect. 228 pages. $5.00 


Bismarck and the Development 


of Germany 


VOL. 1, THE PERIOD OF UNIFICATION, 1815-1871 
By Otto Pflanze 


This is a political history of Germany, assessing Bismarck’s role in the events which 
paved the way for the catastrophes of the twentieth century. Professor Pflanze provides 
a wide-ranging study of the interaction between the will of a political genius and the 
social, political, intellectual, and institutional forces with which he dealt. He analyzes 
Bismarck’s political aims, the techniques of political strategy he employed, and the 
impact of both upon Germany’s political growth. 522 pages. $10.00 





India as a Secular State 
By Donald Eugene Smith 


Today, despite her religious tradition, India is emerging as a secular state. The 
transition has not, to this time, been an easy one—and it is far from being completely 
achieved. In this book, Donald E. Smith explores the origin of this concept of seculari- 
zation as it is found both in Indian culture and in the example of the West. He em- 
phasizes the important role of secularization in India’s total democratic experiment 
and points out that the degree of its realization will undoubtedly affect the eventual 
character of democracy in India. 508 pages. $10.00 





Order from your bookstore, or 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY PRESS 
j Princeton, New Jersey 
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APSA CHARTER FLIGHTS TO EUROPE 
Summer—1963 


Especially attractive arrangements have been completed for the Association’s two 


summer flights to Europe in 1963. 


Flight A is scheduled to leave June 21 and return September 6. 
Flight B is scheduled to leave August 2 and return August 31. 
The round-trip price will be $238.26 for Flight A, and $222.44 for Flight B. Both 


flights will originate at New York International Airport, and will arrive in London. 
The return flight will be from London to New York. 


A deposit of $100.00 per seat is required. While the deadline for deposits for 
Charter Flights A and B were to be March 1, and April 1 respectively, the Association 
will accept applications after these dates for members desiring to be put on the waiting 
list. In past years, most of those on the waiting list have secured space on the flights 
because of cancellations. 


For further information write to: 


MISS PATRICIA PEARSON 
American Political Science Association 
1726 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W. 


Washington 6, D.C. 





PERSONNEL 
FORTHENEW 
DIPLOMACY 


Report of the Committee on Foreign Affairs Personnel 


Chairman: The Honorable Christian A. Herter 
Vice Chairman: Don K. Price, Dean, Littauer School, Harvard University 
Staff Director: Frederick C. Mosher, Professor, University of California 


Recommends major changes in foreign affairs 
personnel and administration, based on year- 
long study of the Department of State, Agency 
for International Development, and U. S. In- 
formation Agency by panel of 12 dis- 
tinguished citizens. Requested by Secretary of 
State Rusk, the study was conducted under 
the auspices of the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace. 


“I feel a heavy obligation to express my deep 
admiration for the excellence of the report, for 
the clarity of the recommendations it contains. 
In my judgment this report is a landmark.” 
ROGER W. JONES, Bureau of Budget, formerly 
Deputy Under Secretary of State for Administra- 
tion, Chairman of the Civil Service Commission 


“This is the sort of report one always hopes for 
but rarely gets. It is sure-footed in discussion, 
constructive in recommendations, and, in large 
measure, likely of realization.” 


LIVINGSTON T. MERCHANT, retired Career Am- 
bassador; formerly Under Secretary of State for 
Political Affairs 


“A major milestone in the development of proper 
support for America’s vast responsibilities abroad. 
The recommendations of this distinguished Com- 
mittee are at once imaginative, practical, and im- 
perative. The President, the Congress, the press, 
and the attentive- public should give high priority 
to the implementation of this historic document.” 


STEPHEN A. BAILEY, Dean, Maxwell Graduate 
School, Syracuse University 


1962. 2nd printing. 176 pps. Paper: $1.45 


Order from your bookseller or write: Taplinger Publishing Co. Anc., 119 West 57th St., New York 19, 
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from KANDOM 


Patterns of Government 
THE MAJOR POLITICAL SYSTEMS OF EUROPE 


Revised Edition 


| by SAMUEL BEER, ADAM B. ULAM, and NicHoL_as WAHL, 
all of Harvard University 


HARRY ECKSTEIN, Princeton University 


HERBERT J. Seo, Amherst College 


Really outstanding. Political analysis at a high level of clarity, insight, (and) interest makes this not 


just a text, but a distinguished book. 
—PETER JUVILER, Hunter College 


1962: 832 pages; 18 tables and figures: $7.95 fext 


State and Local 
Government and Polities 


Revised Edition 


by RoBERT S. BABCOCK, University of Vermont 
... highly recommended as (a) textbook for students in State and Local Government. 
— JOSEPH PLANINSIC, Duquesne University 


1962; $00 pages: $5.75 text 


Power. Freedom, and Diplomacy 
THE FOREIGN POLICY OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


by PAUL SEABURY, University of California 


This outstanding new textbook explores the purposes, processes, and prospects of contemporary foreign 
policy, and considers the implications of the foreign policy of a powerful free society in a dangerous and 


hostile international environment. 


Spring 1963; about 450 pages; about $6.25 text 


RANDOM HOUSE ° The College Department > 501 Madison Ave., N.Y. 22 
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Politics Among Nations 


THE STRUGGLE FOR POWER AND PEACE 
Third Edition, Revised 
by Hans J. MORGENTHAU, The University of Chicago 


. . . the one indispensable work for the student of virtually any area of international relations and 
organization and on any level of scholarship. As always, Morgenthau’s style is a pleasure to read. 
(GORDON J. SCHOCHET, University of Minnesota 
660 pages; 5 maps; $7.50 text 


Introduction to Government 


Third Edition, Revised 
by ROBERT Rienow, State University of New York, Albany 


This long successful textbook, now completely revised and rewritten, offers an introduction to political 
science through a comparative analysis of the major world powers. In lively, straightforward style, it 
relates political theory to actual practice. 


Spring 1963 


Public Opinion 
and American Democracy 
by V. O. Kery, JR., Harvard University 


599 pages; graphs and charts: $7.50 rex? 


VINTAGE CARAVELLE EDITIONS IN POLITICAL SCIENCE 


DESEGREGATION AND TRE LAW THE PRESIDENT'S CABINET 
by ALBERT P. BLAUSTEIN and An analysis in the period from Wilson to Eisenhower 
CLARENCE C. FERGUSON, JR. by RICHARD F. FENNO, JR 

V505 $1.95 V502 Pas 


THE STRUGGLE FOR 
JUDICIAL SUPREMACY SOUTHERN POLITICS 


yak 
A Study of a crisis in American Power Politics In State and Nation . 


by ROBERT H. JACKSON by V. O. KEY, JR. 


Y510 


V504 $1.95 ae 
U.S. SENATORS AND THEIR WORLD ESSAYS IN CONSTITUTIONAL LAW 
by DONALD R. MATTHEWS . Edited by ROBERT G. McCLOSKEY 
V502 $1.95 V503 i $1.95 
ALFRED A. KNOPF, Publisher | 
College Department 501 Madison Avenue New York 22 
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THE AMERICAN POLITICAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION’S . 


P. monn Serice ars 


The American Political Science Association’s Personnel Service operates as 
“clearing house,” bringing together political scientists seeking positions and 


prospective employers. Registration in the service is open to all members of 
the Association. Here are the details of its operation. 


Position Openings 
A Newsletter is mailed monthly to those seeking positions through the Personne] Service. 
The Newsletter lists, by code number, position openings and job descriptions. 


Referral of Applications 
Biographical data sheets and letters of reference are maintained in an individual file for all 
of those registered with the Personnel Service. 
These materials are mailed, on request, to prospective employers listing job openings in 
the Newsletter. 


Employers. Using the Service 


e Any employer may use the Association’s Personnel Service. 
e Types of positions listed include teaching and research on the university level, research and 


administrative positions with professional organizations, research and administrative posi- 
tions with federal, state and local government agencies. 


Registration Fee 
An annual fee of $5.00 entitles members of the Association to register with the Personnel 
Service. 


For further information concerning registration write to: 


Miss Cora Prifold, Director, Personnel Service 


The American Political Science Association 
1726 Massachusetts Avenue N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 





MAPS... 


for Political Science Departments 


SEE NEW DENOYER-GEPPERT CATALOG 63 


POLITICAL MAPS: pages 32-39 HISTORY MAPS: pages 50-60 
ECONOMICS MAPS: pages 48-49 WORLD HISTORY MAPS: pages 50-53 
TRANSPORTATION MAPS: pages 49, 54, 58 STRATEGIC AREA MAPS: page 49 
PHYSICAL-POLITICAL MAPS: pages 13-25 RELIEF-LIKE MAPS: pages 14-15, 39 
COMMUNICATIONS MAPS: page 49 FOREIGN-TEXT MAPS: pages 39-40 

ALSO 
ATLASES: Geography, History, Reference GLOBES: Political, Physical-Political, Relief 


WRITE FOR NEW CATALOGS 63 and FM63 and a copy of BROCHURE PS100, "Using Maps 
in Political Science Instruction” by Prof, A. A, Jordan Jr. of Social Studies Dept., U.S. Military 
Academy. Please use your institutional stationery. 


DENOYER-GEPPERT COMPANY 


Publishers « Importers * Exporters « Map Mounters Maps « Globes « Charts « Atlases - Pictures 


5235 Ravenswood Avenue Chicago 40, Illinois 
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OXFORD political science texts 





THE SUPREME COURT ON RACIAL DISCRIMINATION 


Edited by Joseph Tussman, Wesleyan University (Connecticut) 
1963 416 pages paperbound $1.95 


THE SUPREME COURT ON CHURCH AND STATE 


Edited by Joseph Tussman, Wesleyan University 
1962 329 pages paperbound $1.95 


POLITICAL PARTIES IN A NEW NATION: 
The American Experience, 1776-1809 


By William Chambers, Washington University 
1963 240 pages paperbound $1.50 


MATERIALS ON AMERICAN NATIONAL GOVERNMENT 
Second Edition 


Edited by John M. Swarthout, Portland State College, and Ernest R. Bartley, University 
of Florida 
1962 608 pages paperbound $4.50 


THE CONCEPT OF LAW 


By H. L. A. Hart, Oxford University 
1961 263 pages $4.25 


THE ORIGIN OF THE WEST GERMAN REPUBLIC 


By Peter Merkl, University of California, Santa Barbara 
April 1963 288 pages paperbound $2.75 


THE JUDICIAL PROCESS: An Introductory Analysis of the Courts of 
the United States, England, and France 


By Henry J. Abraham, University of Pennsylvania 
1962 384 pages paperbound $2.25 


READINGS IN ECONOMICS AND POLITICS 


Edited by H. C. Harlan 
1961 704 pages paperbound $2.75 


FREE GOVERNMENT IN THE MAKING: 
Readings in American Political Thought 
Second Edition 


By Alpheus Thomas Mason, Princeton University 
1956 928 pages $6.75 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, 417 Fifth Avenue, New York 16, New York 
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NINTH EDITION 
Ogg & Ray’s Essentials of 


American National Government 
Edited by WILLIAM H. YOUNG, University of Wisconsin 


Compact, authoritative, and inexpensive, the ninth edition of Essen- 
tials of American National Government has been prepared by reducing 
the classic, Ogg & Ray’s Introduction to American Government: The 
National Government, 12th edition, from 750 pages to approximately 
500 pages of text. Footnotes and reference lists at the end of each chapter 
have been cut to a minimum and many chapters have been eliminated, 
with the material, in briefer form, either dispersed throughout the text 
or else included as subtopics within other chapters. Material has been 
brought up to date as of June, 1962, and includes the orbit of the astro- 
nauts, the farm bill defeat, the sending of troops to Laos, the defeat of 
the Medicare bill, and the court cases on legislative reapportionment. 


The text is divided into two main sections, the first of which discusses 
the foundations of government in the United States, the constitutional 
basis for government and the democratic process. Part II treats the na- 
tional government, its organization, powers, and procedures as well as 
its functions and services, with a section on financing the national govern- 
ment. 


Coming in April. 
About 576 pages, illustrated, paperbound, $3.95 (tentative). 


Rec Appleton-Century-Crofts 
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from Appleton-Century-Crofts 


Masters of Russian Marxism 
Edited by THORNTON ANDERSON, University of Maryland 


The emphasis of this new paperbound book of readings is on the de- 
velopment of political thought among the Russian Marxists from about 
1880 to the present, as viewed through the eyes of its chief leaders and 
contributors. Each chapter contains an essay on the thought of the indi- 
vidual theorist, followed by selections from his writings presenting his 
major ideas. ‘The editor includes writings by such major theorists as 
Plekhanov, Lenin, Martov, Trotsky, Kollontai, Bukharin, Stalin, and 
Khrushchev. 


Coming in March. 
About 320 pages, paperbound, $1.95 (tentative). 


TWELFTH EDITION 


Leading Constitutional Decisions 
Edited by ROBERT E. CUSHMAN, Emeritus, Cornell University 


Completely reset and thoroughly revised, the twelfth edition of this 
highly successful and wide-adopted text is one of the most up to date 
of the smaller case books. Fifty-seven new cases, including cases decided 
through June, 1962, are discussed either in the new notes or in the 
opinions of the Court. Excluded from this edition are cases which involve 
issues no longer timely or controversial and those cases which have been 
overruled by more recent court decisions. All cases excluded from this 
edition, however, are commented upon in the notes. Each case is ac- 
companied by notes and comments by the editor. 


Coming in March. About 528 pages, paperbound, $3.50 (tentative). 


Division of Meredith Publishing Company 
_ 34 West 33rd Street * New York 1, New York 
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DISTINGUISHED 
CHICAGO BOOKS 
IN POLITICAL SCIENCE 


A PREFACE TO DEMOCRATIC THEORY 
By Robert A. Dahl, Yale University. In this study 
Professor Dah] examines two influential model 
theories—~the Madisonian and the populistic— 
and argues that they no longer explain how 
modern democracies operate. He then constructs 
a model more consistent with modern political 
science. $3.50 


‘THE AMATEUR DEMOCRAT 


By James Q. Wilson, Harvard University. The 
postwar emergence of local amateur political 
clubs in the Democratic party is viewed here as 
a fundamental challenge to traditional political 
practices. $6.95 


THE SUPREME COURT REVIEW, 1962 
Edited by Philip B. Kurland, University of Chi- 
cago. THE SUPREME COURT REVIEW is 
published annually by the University of Chicago 
Law School and the University of Chicago Press 
to provide a forum for critical discussion cen- 
tering on cases from the most recent Court term. 


$6.50 


NATO: The Entangling Alliance 

By Robert E. Osgood, University of Chicago. A 
cogent examination of NATO as the outstanding 
political instrument of American security, and 
a proposal for major strategic revision. $7.50 


LANDMARKS IN POLITICAL ECONOMY 
Edited by Carl J. Hamilton, Albert Rees, and 
Harry G. Johnson, This book contains twenty- 
four of the most outstanding articles that have 
appeared in the seventy volumes of The Journal 
of Political Economy. Cloth, $10.00 Paper, 2 
volumes each $2.45 





POLITICS IN THE 20TH CENTURY 


Volume I: The Decline of Democratic Politics 
$10.00 

Volume II: The Impasse of American Foreign 
Policy $7.50 

Volume III: The Restoration of American Poli- 
tics $8.95 

By Hans J. Morgenthau, University of Chicago. 

In this collection of outstanding essays, the au- 

thor, one of the leading creative political think- 

ers of our day, discusses the major problems 

which have beset us in modern times. 


IN DEFENCE OF POLITICS 


By Bernard Crick, London School of Economics, 
This polished and witty essay describes “the 
minimum benefits of politics as a civilized ac- 
tivity,” and defends the tendency toward hag- 
gling and compromise as the hallmark of demo- 
cratic liberal society—a virtue rather than a de- 
fect. $3.75 


THE AMERICAN SUPREME COURT 


By Robert G. McCloskey, Harvard University. 
“Criticism of the Court will surely once again 
be heard. We will be fortunate if some of it 
matches Mr. McCloskey’s in thoughtfulness, re- 
sponsibility, and penetration.” —-New York 
Times Book Review Cloth $5,00, Paper, $1.75 


CONGRESS AND THE COURT 


By Walter F. Murphy, Princeton University. A 
penerating assessment of the balace of power be- 
tween Congress and the Supreme Court, focus- 
sing on the crucial years 1954-1959, $6.95 
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THE COURTS AND THE 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


By Newton Edwards, University of Chicago 
(emeritus). A concise and non-technical pres- 
entation of all those points of law pertinent to 
educational institutions, $11.50 


JURISPRUDENCE: Realism in Theory 
and Practice 


By Karl N. Llewellyn. This collection of essays 
—-many already known as classics—brings within 
easy reach the wide range of thought of one of 
the great American legal philosophers of our 
time. $8.95 


AN INTRODUCTION TO 
LEGAL REASONING 


By Edward H. Levi, University of Chicago. The 
author presents a concise description of and an 
introduction to the logic of the law in the fields 
of case law, statutory construction, and consti- 
tutional interpretation. $3.00 


THE SOVIET SYSTEM OF GOVERNMENT 


By John N. Hazard, Columbia University. In this 
revised edition the author integrates research and 
personal experience to explore the multiple fac- 
tors that bear upon the character of Soviet gov- 
ernment, $4.00 


Examination copies available. 
Address requests to: 
Academic Sales 


UNIVERSITY OF 
CHICAGO PRESS 


Please mention THE AMERICAN POLITICAL SCIENCE Review when writing to advertisers 


SOVIET INDUSTRIALISM, 
1928-1952 


By Naum Jasny, Advisor to Soviet Economic 
Study Group. This book is the first to emphasize 
the importance of private consumption in the 
Soviet Union, showing that the holding of this to 
almost incredibly low levels was the key to the 
growth of the economy during the quarter-cen- 
tury of Stalin’s dictatorship. $10.00 


THE ADMINISTRATIVE STATE 


By Fritz Morstein Marx, American University. 
In analyzing the administrative state, the author 
discusses the essentials of public management, 
the main types of bureaucracy and the making of 
a “career man.” $4.00 


BASIC RUSSIAN PUBLICATIONS 


By Paui Horecky, Slavic and Central European 
Division, Library of Congress. Thirty distin- 
guished contributors have compiled this inval- 
uable bibliography of works in the political and 
social sciences and in the humanities of Czarist 
and Soviet Russia. The volume contains approx- 
imately one thousand six hundred entries. The 
greater part of the works listed are published in 
the Russian language. $6.50 
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The Dutch under German 
Occupation, 1940-1945 


WERNER WARMBRUNN 


This history of the German occupation of the Netherlands, the first in English, 
focuses upon the origins and nature of the Dutch reaction to the German regime. 
Describes the German administration and its activities, presents the role of the 
Dutch National Socialist Movement in the occupation, and outlines the reaction 
of the Dutch people to the occupation and to the Dutch Nazi movement. 


May. $7.50 


Peasant Nationalism 
and Communist Power 
The Emergence of Revolutionary China, 1937-1945 


CHALMERS A, JOHNSON 


“A pathbreaking work in comparative history. The author’s analysis of na- 
tional communism as, essentially, social mobilization on a basis of nationalism 
should stimulate much study and discussion.” —John K. Fairbank $5.75 


Soviet Administrative Legality 
The Role of the Attorney General’s Office 
GLENN G. MORGAN 


The Soviet Procuracy (Attorney General’s Office) is one means by which the 
Soviet Government watches over the -activities of the government machinery 
and its officials. This study analyzes in detail the methods used by the Procuracy 
in the exercise of its duties and examines the legal forms of its response to 
violations of the law. $6.00 


Kingship and Community 
in Karly India 


CHARLES DREKMEIER 


This is an intellectual and cultural history of ancient India, from the Aryan 
invasions to the rise of Islam, that places chief emphasis on political and social 
thought. Sacred texts and secular treatises are examined in the light of the 
religious values and social forces that shaped Indian thought. $7.50 


Order from your bookstore, please 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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NEW AND RECENT TITLES FROM MACMILLAN 


THE RELATIONS OF NATIONS, Second Edition 


By Frederick H. Hartmann, University of Florida 


The newest edition of this text is an up-to-date survey of international politics. A new chapter offers fresh 
material on Africa and the Middle East. Twice as many maps as were in the first edition show important 
areas and the changes that have occurred there. 


WORLD IN CRISIS: Readings in International Relations 
Edited by Frederick H. Hartmann 


Professor Hartmann has compiled forty-seven stimulating readings, many of them classics in the field. 
Selections range from pieces by Thucydides and Machiavelli to discussions of contemporary issues by 
Churchill and Kennan. Numerous contrasting views on crucial issues are presented to illustrate the evolu- 
tion of opinion over the years. 


DEMOCRACY IN ACTION: The Voices of Men in American Government and Politics 
Edited by Theodore Powell, University of Hartford 


Significant problems in American government are reviewed in this collection of readings, which ranges 
from the works of Thomas Jefferson to excerpts from President Kennedy's Profiles in Courage. [Huminating 
portraits of eminent American statesmen show that democracy operates through people, who react in 
various ways to crucial issues, 


THE POLITICS OF STATE AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


By Duane Lockard, Princeton University 


The author presents a realistic view of how a state legislature operates and shows that local party polities 
may or may not conform to accepted theories of political behavior, He includes detailed treatments of 
the politics of constitutionalism and of the practical functioning of the executive and judiciary branches, 


THE CONSENT OF THE GOVERNED 


By John C. Livingston and Robert G. Thompson, both of Sacramento State College 


This fext offers a broad, analytical approach to the study of American government, It emphasizes those 
issues which are currently being debated among professional political scientists, including such concepts 
as the group basis of politics, the public interest, compromise and brokerage rule, neo-conservatism, public 
relations, and the manipulation of mass society. 


COMPARATIVE POLITICS: A Reader 
Edited by Harry Eckstein, Princeton University, and David E. Apter, University of California 
A FREE PRESS BOOK 


More than fifty readings are included in this volume which furnishes genuine comparative material on 
political behavior around the globe since World War II. The editors have organized the readings into 
topical sections and have furnished an incisive introduction to each. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY © 60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE LAW 


The Informal Process 
by Peter Woll 


This book is a study of the development of administrative law and the role of administrative 
agencies within our legal system. Comparing the advantages and disadvantages of the formal 
and informal processes, the author concludes that although the informal process does not fulfill 
criteria for natural justice as adequately as formal procedure, nor provide for review, it does, 
however, provide more appropriate machinery ‘for fact finding and greater flexibility for taking 
into account policy considerations. $4.95 


M. N. ROY'S MISSION TO CHINA 


The Communist Kuomintang Split of 1927 
by Robert C. North and Xenia J. Eudin 


The Hindu Brahmin Roy was assigned by the Communist International to buttress the alliance 
between the Kuomintang and the Chinese Communists. He failed, but not before he had written 
a series of thoughtful analyses of the Russian and Chinese positions on issues on which they are 
still, a generation later, in basic disagreement. $7.50 


A nnouncemeni 


The Inter-University Committee on Israel, a body of scholars dedicated 
to encouraging the objective study of Israel, announces its second sub- 
sidized Annual 29-day Study Tour of Israel for college faculty members, 
conducted in cooperation with the Hebrew University in Jerusalem. 


The Purpose of the Tour is to enable American educators to study all 
aspects of Israeľs emerging society and its historic background. The pro- 
gram includes a week of Seminars conducted by members of the Hebrew 
University faculty, meetings with governmental leaders, informal sessions 
with Israeľs educators and heads of its institutions, and an exhaustive 
tour of the country including modern settlements and archaeological sites. 


The group leaves New York on July 17, 1963 and returns on August 15. 
There will be a 4-day stay in Europe. Cost of this subsidized Tour to 
eligible participants is $897. For further information write to: 


Inter-UNIversiry COMMITTEE ON ISRAEL 
515 Park Avenue 
New York 22, N.Y. 
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Berkeley 4 


The Negro 
Leadership Class 


by Daniel C. Thompson, 
Dillard University; 
foreword by Martin Luther King, Jr. 


Negro leaders in the community power struc- 
ture—how they get things done. Social, edu- 
cational, and professional origins of the Negro 
leader, and conflicting forces facing him. 
March, S-55 (orig.), Spectrum paperbound $1.95, 


cloth $4.25 
New 
Spectrum Books 
for Spring 


special focus on 
foreign policy, 
domestic politics, 
race relations, 
economics, and the 
character of 
Communism 


Cultural Affairs and 


Foreign Relations 


An American Assembly Book 
edited by Robert Blum, 
Council on Foreign Relations 


Analyzes the evolution of international ac- 
tivities in science, culture, and education into 
“the fourth dimension of foreign policy.” 
February, S-AA-8 (orig.), Spectrum paperbound 
$1.95, cloth $3.95 


| The United States and 
Latin America 
Second Edition, 1963 


An American Assembly Book 
edited by Herbert L. Matthews, 
member of the Editorial Board of 
The New York Times 


Recent political, economic, and social de- 
velopments in Latin America, with emphasis 
on Cuba. Reconsiders the vital link between 
the U. S. and the countries of this swiftly 
changing region. March, $-AA-9 (orig.), Spec- 
trum paperbound $1.95, cloth $3.95 


Continuing Crisis 
in American Politics 


edited by Marian D. Irish, 
Florida State University 


A fresh view of Washington at work-——eight 
leading political scientists evaluate current 
trends in our political system. March, S-54 
(orig.), Spectrum paperbound $1.95, cloth $4.25 


The Bolshevik Tradition: 
Lenin, Stalin, and 
Khrushchev 


by Robert H. McNeal, 
McMaster University, 
Ontario, Canada 


A concise introduction to the main issues in 

each stage of development of the Communist 

party in Russia~-and the overwhelming in- 

fluence of its three renowned leaders. May 

a6 (orig.), Spectrum paperbound $1.95, cloth 
3.95 


Lenin, Stalin, and 
Khrushchev; Voices of 
Bolshevism 


edited by Robert H. McNeal, 
McMaster University, 
Ontario, Canada 


Selections from the actual writings of three 
great Russian leaders—revealing the chang- 
ing character of the Communist party in 
Russia. A companion volume to THE BOL- 
SHEVIK TRADITION. May, S-62 (orig.), Spec- 
trum paperbound $1.95, cloth $3.95 


Five Historians 


Look at Communism 


edited by Henry F. May, 
University of California at Berkeley 


Juxtaposes the successes and failures of the 
Communist movements in the varied his- 
torical and cultural settings of America, 
Europe, and Asia. Fall 1963, S-60 (orig.), Spec- 
trum paperbound $1.95, cloth $3.95 


Available at your local bookstore 


SPECTRUM ÍZ BOOKS: SYMBOL OF GOOD READING 
Send for a complete catalog, write Dept. CAC 


PRENTICE-HALL, Englewood Cliffs, N.J. 
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AMERICAN GOVERNMENT: Readings and Cases 


Peter Woll, University of California (Los Angeles) 


Basic READINGS AND CASES IN AMERICAN GOVERNMENT—designed to introduce the student 
to: the theoretical underpinnings of our system, aspects of its growth and development, factors 
and issues in its everyday operations, and some problems confronting it today. Brief and 
flexible, this distinctive book covers all major areas of government and is organized into topics 
which lend themselves readily to study and discussion. For courses of varying emphasis and for 
use with any basic text. in paper 434 pages $3.50 


THE COURTS: 4 Reader in the Judicial Process 


Robert Scigliano, Michigan State University 


A Core SELECTION For Stupents—This book utilizes articles and connecting comments to 
approach the judicial process as part of the overall process of American government, Readings 
and explanations make clear the continuity in policy-resolution across the three branches of 
the government: the manner in which these conflists are brought into courts, the stages 
through which they pass, and the discretion exercised in resolving them. For independent use 
as a substantial treatment of the judicial process or as an effective supplement to the traditional 
casebook. in paper 504 pages $3.95 


ACTION AND REACTION IN WORLD POLITICS 


International Systems in Perspective 
R. N. Rosecrance, University of California (Los Angeles) 


An INTERPRETATION OF INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS THROUGH THE PERSPECTIVE OF THE 
Past—this book depicts nine different international systems which have functioned from 1740 
to the present. It examines the historical course of the systems and demonstrates their inter- 
relations. Not an exercise in abstract theory nor an investigation of decision-making cases, 
the book offers a new synthesis of empirical and theoretical strands in a new “middle range 
theory” of international politics. clothbound about 320 pages March 


THE EMERGING NATIONS: Their Growth and United States Policy 
Max F. Millikan, Director, and Donald M. Blackmer, Assistant Director, Center for 
International Studies, M.T.T editors 


Tuts Concise, Time.y VOLUME DESCRIBES AND ANALYZES THE COMPLEXITIES OF ECONOMIC, 
POLITICAL, AND Socran CHANGES Now Unptr Way IN THE Deveropine Nations. Many aspects 
of the transition process in Asia, Africa, Latin America and the Middle East and their significance 
for American foreign policy are discussed by ten outstanding scholars, each with extensive 
academic and practical experience in underdeveloped parts of the world. 

in paper 178 pages $2.50 


THE GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS OF TEXAS 


Clifton McCleskey, University of Houston 


A Concise Survey oF GOVERNMENT IN Texas—Its STRUCTURE, Irs POLITICAL Processes, 

Irs Mayor Portcres, Carefully documented, this text examines the factors that shape Texas 

government. The author discusses the electoral and party system—with the issues and align- 

ments of partisan politics—and explains the functioning and organization of the legislative, 

executive, and judicial branches of the system. In order to portray Texas government and politics 

as they exist, case studies that illuminate and supplement the more general discussion have 

i! been included. in paper about 434 pages March 
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THE AMERICAN POLITICAL ARENA: Selected Readings 


Joseph R. Fiszman, University of Oregon 


For an Excitinc, THOROUGH Course IN AMERICAN GOVERNMENT, this reader reflects the 
best of modern as well as traditional approaches to the study of American politics. The emphasis 
is on concepts about the political process at the national and local levels and in private group life, 
with sharp focus on such themes as public versus private interest, political values and value 
conflicts, plurality of group membership, conflict and consensus, and decision-making in the 
shaping of public policy. Introductions by the editor provide background and guidelines for the 
student, Suggested readings follow each section. in paper 600 pages $4.25 


LEGISLATIVE POLITICS U.S.A. 
Congress and the Forces that Shape It 
Theodore J. Lowi, Cornell University 


REPRESENTATION AND THE POLITICAL Process—this selection of provocative readings on 
representative government and the legislative process treats the system from the standpoint of the 
representative assembly and bears on the question of how Congress affects and is affected by 
all the other political participants and forces. The only brief, basic inexpensive collection 
available, it includes a general introduction and combines general readings, readings on the 
American Congress and case studies of specific issues. in paper 326 pages $2.50 


THE UNITED NATIONS AND U.S. FOREIGN POLICY 


Lincoln P. Bloomfield, Director, United Nations Project, MAIT, Center for International 
Studies. 


An EVALUATION OF THE UNITED Nations As AN EFFECTIVE INSTRUMENT TO PRESERVE THE 
Western CONCEPT oF FREEDOM. The author defines the United States’ national interest, points 
out American and Western goals in political, military, economic and social fields, and makes 
proposals to advance American and free-world purposes. He also outlines programs wrought 
to build bridges with the Communist world and stresses the key role of the United Nations 
in solving problems faced by underdeveloped and newly independent countries. Considered an 
authority on the subject of peaceful change, the author’s organization supplies an excellent 
framework for study of the United Nations as an institution and of American foreign policy as 
a method of accomplishing definite objectives. in paper 276 pages $2.50 


POLITICS AND VISION 


Continuity and Innovation in Western Political Thought 
Sheldon S. Wolin, University of California (Berkeley) 


A VITAL Ingumy INTO POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY FROM THE GREEKS TO THE PRESENT TIME— 
in which the author discusses the general character of political philosophy and the varying 
concerns of major theorists, as well as the vicissitudes that have marked the main lines of its 
development. Providing new interpretations and new insights concerning the flow of political 
history, this text brings us up-to-date by evaluating twentieth-century innovations. The author 
offers a probing analysis of the direction of recent political thought and exposes the nature of 
present predicaments. A thoughtful text or supplementary reader for advanced courses, 

clothbound 525 pages $8.50 


Little, Brown and Company - Boston + Voront 
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POLITICAL MAN: 
The Social Bases of Politics 





Seymour Martin Lipset. Winner of the 1962 MacIver Award given by the 
American Sociological Society for “an outstanding contribution to sociology 
during the preceding two years.” An investigation of the way democracy works 
in the modern world, with emphasis on the U.S. $1.45 


METROPOLIS 1985 

Raymond Vernon. A synthesis and interpretation of the eight specialized books 
in the series, this is the key volume in the New York Metropolitan Region 
Study. $1.45 


THE RELIGIOUS FACTOR: 
A Sociologist’s Inquiry 
Gerhard Lenski. Based on the Detroit Area Study, this revealing report shows 


the extent to which religion affects the daily activities of Negro Protestants, 
White Protestants, Catholics and Jews. $1.45 


UNDER WESTERN EYES 


Joseph Conrad; With an Introduction by Morton Dauwen Zabel. A novel of 
politics and revolution, set in Russia, called by Ford Madox Ford “the great- 
est—as it is the latest—of all Conrad’s great novels.” $1.45 


EDMUND BURKE: 
Selected Writings and Speeches 


Edited by Peter J. Stanlis. Sustained passages from all of Burke’s important 
works, including rarely reprinted early historical and literary writings and a 
large part of the Reflections on the Revolution in France. An Anchor Origi- 
nal. $1.45 


For examination copies visit your college store. 


At all ale DOUBLEDAY & COMPANY, INC. 
booksellers Garden City, New York 
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Mow P.  bbcations 
FROM THE HOOVER INSTITUTION, STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


A CATALOG OF FILES AND MICROFILMS OF THE GERMAN FOREIGN MINISTRY ARCHIVES 1920-1945. 
VOLUME I. Compiled and edited by George O. Kent (Historical Office, Department of State). Stanford, Hoover 
Institution, 1962. 811 p. $25.00. 


This catalog is published jointly by the Department of State and the Hoover Institution. It will consist of 
three volumes covering the period 1920-1945, of which this is the first volume. The complete work will list all 
files from the political archives of the German Foreign Ministry that were seized by American Foreign and British 
armies at the end of World War Il. The CATALOG continues and completes the work of the CATALOG OF 
GERMAN FOREIGN MINISTRY FILES AND MICROFILMS, 1867-1920, which was published in 1959 by the 
American Historical Association, 


The catalog leads the scholar and student through the maze of nearly three million frames of microfilms 
placed in the public domain by the United States Department of State and the British Foreign Office. It also 
acquaints him with the unfilmed material, which, with minor restrictions, can be studied in the political archives 
of the Auswaertiges Amt in Bonn. 


GUIDE TO RUSSIAN REFERENCE BOOKS. VOLUME I: General Bibliographies and Reference Books. By Karol 
Maichel (Hoover Institution), Edited by J. S. G. Simmons (Oxford University). Stanford, Hoover Institution, 1962. 
92 p. (8 x 1114) $5.00. 


The GUIDE, which will consist of six volumes, is designed to help the English speaking scholar to cope with 
the increasing demand for specialized information regarding the Soviet Union in almost every field of knowledge, 
by providing him with a key to the existing bibliographies, indexes, abstracts, biographical dictionaries, language 
dictionaries, dictionaries of terms, encyclopedias, gazetteers, chronologies, directories, atlases, statistical handbooks, 
and other reference works. Each entry is provided with a lengthy annotation. 


The present volume (Volume I) deals with “General Bibliographies and Reference Books” and is the corner- 
stone of the series. The remaining volumes, scheduled to appear during 1963, will cover: 


Volume II: History, Topography, Historical Auxiliary Sciences, Ethnography, Geography; 
Volume III: Social Sciences, Religion, Philosophy, Military Sciences, Library Science; 
Volume IV: Humanities; 

Volume V: Science and Technology (including Medicine and Agriculture); 

Volume VI: Cumulative Index and Supplementary Material. 


Each volume is available for purchase separately, as, with the first volume, each constitutes a complete set on 
any particular subject. 


THE CHINESE COMMUNIST MOVEMENT 1937-1949. An Annotated Bibliography . . . by Chun-tu Hsueh. 
Stanford, Hoover Institution, 1962. 312 p. (7 x 10) $5.00. 


In 1960 the Hoover Institution published a bibliography on Communism in China covering its birth and its 
growth to 1937 (still available). The present work is a chronological continuation of this volume, covering the 
crucial twelve-year period from 1937 to the time of the Communist conquest of the mainland in 1949. The two 
volumes represent an indispensable reference work to Chinese language sources on the history and development of 
the Chinese Communist party. 


MADAGASCAR (THE MALAGASY REPUBLIC). A List of Materials in the African Collections of Stanford 
University and the Hoover Institution on War, Revolution, and Peace. By Peter Duignan. Stanford, Hoover Institu- 
tion, 1962. 25 p. (7 x 10) $1.00. 


A list of 257 books, documents, and periodicals on Madagascar held in the African Collections at the Stanford 
University. 


THE THEORY, LAW, AND POLICY OF SOVIET TREATIES. By Jan Triska and Robert M. Slusser, Stanford, 
Stanford University Press, 1962. 593 p. (62 x 10) $10.00. 


This is a systematic study of Soviet foreign policy from the point of view of Soviet international treaties, 
agreements, and conventions. It is based on an analysis of the more than 2,500 treaties entered into by the Soviet 
Union between 1917 and 1957, and also on the speeches, statements, and foreign policy spokesmen. The authors 
have analyzed these treaties in terms of “their texts; the circumstances under which they were concluded, carried out, 
and terminated; the reasons, motivations, and objectives that led to their conclusion and determined their existence; 
their meaning and function, individually and collectively, within Soviet diplomacy, foreign policy, and international 
relations; the way they were made, procedurally as well as substantively; and the statements made about them by 
Soviet political leaders.” 


AFRICANA NEWSLETTER. BULLETIN D'INFORMATIONS AFRICANA. 1962-. A Quarterly. $3.50 a year. 


Published in English and French, Africana Newsletter will provide scholars and librarians with practical infor- 
mation concerning Africa south of the Sahara. Articles will appear from the U.S., Europe, and Africa on important 
acquisitions, bibliographical studies, research projects, and collections, Edited by Peter Duignan. 





The material is obtainable from: 
HOOVER INSTITUTION, Publications Department, Stanford, California 
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Scuba divers . . . on the job for General Motors. Project: underwater 
tracking-range experimentation to help improve our Navy’s anti- 
submarine warfare capabilities. Thats right—-even here in the 
dream world of the sea, GM people have a job to do. National 
defense! Land, sea, air and space requirements like an underwater 
surveillance system ... or vehicles to move soldiers and cargo over 
swampy jungle trails ... or a mobile atomic reactor to provide 
electric power for remote combat areas. 


Working on these defense problems now are microwave and elec- 
tronics experts, nuclear and solid state physicists, acoustics, ballistics 
and mobility specialists. They’re the GM defender team. But, of 
course, GM is many teams and a great many people ... all working 
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ESSAYS ON THE BEHAVIORAL STUDY OF POLITICS 
Edited by AUSTIN RANNEY 


Current arguments about, and developments in, the behavioral study of politics are 
debated by ten leading political scientists from several nations in these timely essays. 
They provide both a general review of the history and present meaning of “behavioral” 
analysis and a sample of the leading studies conducted in various countries in recent 
years. 251 pages. $5.00. 


THE DOCTRINE OF RESPONSIBLE 
PARTY GOVERNMENT 

Its Origin and Present State 

By AUSTIN RANNEY 


Here is an analysis of the writings of Woodrow Wilson, A. Lawrence Lowell, Henry 
Jones Ford, Frank J. Goodnow, M. I. Ostrogorski, and Herbert Croly on the function 
of political parties. “The intellectual materials examined are intrinsically so interesting 
and exciting that it is a sheer delight to rediscover them.” —E. E. Schattschneider, 
The Annals. 176 pages. Illini Books, IB-6. $1.25. 


AN ALTERNATIVE TO WAR OR SURRENDER 
By CHARLES E. OSGOOD 


In this paperback original the president of the American Psychological Association 
presents his bold, carefully blueprinted plan for a completely new approach to dis- 
armament and international relations in the nuclear age. “. . . Osgood’s brilliant new 
book . . . offers some practical, sensible alternatives to Red or dead. It should be 
studied carefully by all who do not want to perish like the Neanderthals.” —Sydney 
J. Harris, Chicago Daily News. 183 pages. Illini Books, IB-7. $1.45. 


REASON IN SOCIETY 


Five Types of Decisions and Their Social Conditions 
By PAUL DIESING 


At least five, not just one or two, distinguishable types of rationality or decision 
making occur in social action, according to this provocative book. “. . . an ‘inter- 
disciplinary’ approach which should be useful to behavioral scientists working in 
economics, sociology, political science, legal theory, and psychology.” —T he Annals. 
262 pages. $5.75. 


< THE UNIVERSITY OF. IL 
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` Coming ses — .. 1963 © 


_ FOUNDATIONS OF 
AMERICAN GOVERNMENT AND 
POLITICAL SCIENCE 


A distinguished series of seven short, paperback volumes .. . covering the basic ` 
institutions of American government... and the major fields of political science 
/ JOSEPH P. HARRIS, Professor of Public Administration, University of California, l 
Berkeley / Consulting Editor 


THE STUDY OF POLITICS 
The Western Tradition and American Origins 
by Andrew Hacker 


POLITICS AND VOTERS 
by Hugh A. Bone and Austin Ranney 


THE PRESIDENT AND CONGRESS 
by Rowland Egger and Joseph P. Harris 


PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION IN MODERN SOCIETY 
by John J. Corson and Joseph P. Harris 


AMERICA IN WORLD AFFAIRS 
by Charles Lerche, Jr. 


GOVERNING OUR FIFTY STATES AND THEIR COMMUNITIES 
l by Charles R. Adrian 


THE AMERICAN CONSTITUTIONAL SYSTEM 
by C. Herman Pritchett 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY 
330 West 42nd Street New York 36, N.Y. 
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SCIENCE 
BOOKS 


NEW Sth Edition 
GOVERNMENT BY THE PEOPLE 


by James M. Burns, Williams College, 
and Jack W. Peltason, University of Illinois 





Since its initial publication over ten years ago, GOVERNMENT BY THE 
PEOPLE has grown: to become the best-selling text on American government. 


Oriented to the undergraduate student of political science, the book presents 
several contrasting approaches to the mechanics and problems of modern 
government, yet retains a healthy balance between human-interest detail and 
generalization. Stressing analysis, interpretation, and dynamics, GOVERN- 
MENT BY THE PEOPLE, Fifth Edition, gives full attention to the events 
and developments of the late 1950’s and early 60’s: case studies in recent 
foreign policy crises, coverage of important new Supreme Court decisions on 
state legislative districts, labor legislation, the 1962 congressional election, 
“Kennedy as President.” The authors present—for the first time in introduc- 
tory American government textbooks—an illuminating picture of “political 
scientists at work” on frontiers of the discipline. 

Not only does the Fifth Edition include “up-to-press” national and world 
events, it also brings to the student the contemporary research and methodology 
of the discipline. The student is given insight into the “empirical” and “be- 
havioral” views of political science. 


The National-State-Local Edition deals more extensively this time with the 
political background and foundation of state and local government, with 
chapters set in a question frame, “Who Governs?”. There is an entirely new 
chapter, “Metropolitan Politics,” which covers the ground from Mumford 
to some of the new urban investigations, using New York City as a case study. 


GOVERNMENT BY THE PEOPLE is fully and vividly illustrated with line 
drawings, charts, maps (designed by Vaughn Gray of the New York Times), 
graphs, footnotes, summaries, bibliographies, and appendices, all compiled to 
stimulate the intelligent and serious student. 

The material on American government is immense and varied, thus creating 
a great need for the statement of problems that will pull the material into focus. 
The authors have filled this need by including “problem guides” at the begin- 
nings of the various sections of the book. Students will find the problem guides 
in the Fifth Edition even more concrete, better organized, and more meaningful. 
A most useful Teacher’s Manual, prepared by Lucius Barker of the University 
of Wisconsin, Milwaukee, is available free upon adoption of the text. 
NATIONAL EDITION-—April 1963, approx. 816 pp., Price to be 
announced 

NATIONAL-STATE-LOCAL EDITION—April 1963, approx. 960 pp., 
Text price: $8.75 

A student manual and study guide, especially prepared for use with the Sth 
Edition of GOVERNMENT BY THE PEOPLE, has been written by James A. 
Burkhart (Stephens College) and Raymond L. Lee (Indiana State Collage, Pa.). 
May 1963, approx. 275 pp., Price to be announced. \ 


PUBLISHED BY PRENTICE-HALL, INC., ENGLEWOOD CLIK 





MODERN POLITICAL SYSTEMS: EUROPE 


edited by ROY C. MACRIDIS, Washington University 
and ROBERT E. WARD, The University of Michigan 


This new volume offers a comparative study and analysis of four major 
European governments: England, France, the German Federal Republic, 
and the Soviet Union. Each political system is viewed as a system of action 
for the realization of shared goals or interests. The conflict and competition 
between socialistic and democratic forms among the mature societies of 
Europe are discussed with an effort to gauge trends. Samuel E. Finer, Karl E. 
Deutsch, and Vernon V. Aspaturian are contributing authors. 


March 1963, approx. 576 pp., Text price: $8.50 


MODERN POLITICAL SYSTEMS: ASIA 


edited by ROBERT E. WARD and ROY C. MACRIDIS 


Here is a comparative and functionally oriented analysis of 21 contemporary 
Asian political systems. Major sections are devoted to Japan, India, and 
the Chinese People’s Republic, while other Southeast and Southwest Asian 
systems are treated collectively in extensive area essays. The work is the 
product of detailed collaboration among five of the country’s outstanding 
specialists in the field of Asian politics: Robert E. Ward, Allen S. Whiting, 
Richard L. Park, Lucian W. Pye, and Dankwart Rustow. 


April 1963, approx. 500 pp., Text price: $8.50 
| 
FOUNDATIONS OF MODERN POLITICAL SCIENCE 


A new series with a new approach designed to serve as a general introduc- 
tion to courses in American government and political sctence—philosophical, 
empirical, comparative, and historical. The series offers ten volumes, each 
complete within itself, yet an integrated part of the series as a whole. They 
can be used separately as collateral readings, in groups as core volumes for 
a course, or combined as basic text materials. The volumes are attractively 
designed in a 6” x 9” format, approximately 128 pages each, and available 
in both paperbound ($1.50) and cloth ($3.95) editions. Series Editor: 
ROBERT A. DAHL; Yale University 


Available: Spring 1963 


MODERN POLITICAL ANALYSIS 
by ROBERT A. DAHL, Yale University 


THE GOVERNING OF STATES AND LOCALITIES 


by HERBERT KAUFMAN, Yale University 


PERSPECTIVES ON CONSTITUTIONAL LAW 


by CHARLES BLACK, Yale University 


THE AMERICAN PARTY SYSTEM 
AND THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 


by FRED I. GREENSTEIN, Wesleyan University 
Available: Fall 1963 


PUBLIC OPINION AND IDEOLOGY 


by ROBERT E. LANE, Yale University, and 
DAVID SEARS, University of California (L.A.) 


Forthcoming: PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION by James Fesler, Yale University; 
POLITICAL THEORY by Frederick M. Watkins, Yale University; 
NATIONAL RELATIONS by Karl Deutsch, Yale University; COMPARATIVE 
GOVERNMENT by Dankwart Rustow, Columbia University; CONGRESS 
AND THE PRESIDENCY by Nelson Polsby, Wesleyan University; and to sup- 
plement the series, READINGS IN AMERICAN POLITICAL BEHAVIOR 
edited by Raymond E. Wolfinger, Stanford University. 





CONCEPTS OF INTERNATIONAL POLITICS 


by CHARLES O. LERCHE, JR. and ABDUL AZIZ SAID, both of 
The American University 


This new introductory handbook offers a compact, systematic analysis of the 
important concepts of international relations. Concepts are related to each 
other and to certain central themes so that a unified body of theory results. 
Ideologically neutral, the book avoids taking sides on the various theoretical 
schools that divide practitioners in the field today. Its relative brevity offers 
many possibilities for a basic course; the book may be used with any com- 
bination of additional materials to suit individual course needs. 


March 1963, approx. 256 pp., Text price: $4.95 


REASON AND REBELLION 
by DONALD ATWELL ZOLL 


Reason and Rebellion offers a narrative account of the development of po- 
litical ideas in the West from the Greeks to contemporary political science. 
The text analyzes the writings of the major figures in political thought, 
linking ethics and political and social thought into a comprehensible whole. 
Contemporary attitudes are explained in terms of their historical and ideo- 
logical origins. A colorful and lucid treatment of historical political theory, 
the text is designed for use alone or with paperback supplements of original 
writings. 

April 1963, approx. 416 pp., Text price: $6.95 


PEOPLE AND POLITICS: 


An Analysis of the American Political System 
by LEWIS A. FROMAN, JR., University of Wisconsin 


Here is a book that presents a general theory of politics based on the notion 
that political decisions involve the distribution of advantages and disadvan- 
tages among people with different resources. The author looks at political 
phenomena and attempts to show how differences in attitudes of individuals, 
their positions in groups, and differences in decision-making processes help 
to determine political outcomes. 


1962, 114 pp., paperbound, Text price: $1.75 





FUNCTIONS AND POL 
AMERICAN GOVERNM 


edited by JACK W. P) 


SIMULATION IN 
SOCIAL SCIENCE: Readings 


edited by HAROLD GUETZKOW, Northwestern 


University 


This selection of readings by prominent writers in 
the social science area, introduces the use of simula- 
tion as a technique for research and education in the 
social sciences. 1962, 199 pp., Text price: $3.95 


SIMULATION IN 
INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS: 


Developments for Research and Teaching — 


by HAROLD GUETZKOW, Northwestern Univer- 
sity, CHADWICK F. ALGER, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, RICHARD A. BRODY, Stanford University, 
ROBERT C. NOEL, General Electric Corporation, 
and RICHARD C. SNYDER, Northwestern University 


An introduction to the development of one of the 
boldest new techniques for research and teaching in 
international relations—the man/computer simula- 


tion of the international political system. June 1963, 
294 nn Tort nrirar $d OS 


linois, and JAMES Mac 
College 


1962, 450 pp., Text pri 


CASE STUDIES IN Al 


The Inter-University Ca 


edited by EDWIN A. : 
ICP, and ALAN K. € 
First-Year Course Com 


1962, 368 pp., paperbot 


AN INTRODUCTION T 


Problems in American | 


edited by ROBERT E. 
BER, both at Yale Univ 
STEIN, Wesleyan Univ 


1962. 385 pn.. nanerho. 
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THE UNITED STATES AND LATIN AMERICA, 2nd Ed. 

edited by HERBERT L. MATTHEWS, Editorial Board, The New Yoi 
An American Assembly Book. 

S-AA-9 March ’63 (orig.) Paper: $1.95, Cloth: $3.95 


CULTURAL AFFAIRS AND FOREIGN RELATIONS 

edited by ROBERT BLUM, Council on Foreign Relations 
An American Assembly Book. 

S-AA-8 February ’63 (orig.) Paper: $1.95, Cloth: $3.95 


CONTINUING CRISIS IN AMERICAN POLITICS 
edited by MARIAN D. IRISH, Florida State University 
S-54 March ’63 (orig.) Paper: $1.95, Cloth: $4.25 


THE BOLSHEVIK TRADITION: Lenin, Stalin, Khrushchev 
by ROBERT H. McNEAL, McMaster University 
S-61 May ’63 (orig.) Paper: $1.95, Cloth: $3.95 


1962 PUBLICATIONS 


GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS OF THE MIDDLE EAST 
by MAURICE HARARI, The Ford Foundation, N.Y.C. 
S-41 (orig.) Paper: $1.95, Cloth: $3.95 


POLITICS IN AFRICA: Prospects Scuth of the Sahara 
by HERBERT J. SPIRO, Amherst College 
S-26 forig.) Paper: $1.95, Cloth: $3.95 


COMMUNIST CHINA’S STRATEGY IN THE NUCLEAR ERA 
A Rand Corporation Study by ALICE LANGLEY HSIEH 
S-32 (orig.) Paper: $2.25, Cloth: $4.50 


DISCRIMINATION 
by WALLACE MENDELSON, University of Texas 
S-45 (orig.) Paper: $1.95, Cloth: $4.25 


SCIENCE AND THE NATION: Policy and Politics 

by J. STEFAN DUPRE and SANFORD A. LAKOFF, 
both at Harvard University 

S-25 (orig.) Paper: $1.95, Cloth: $3.95 


MASTERY OF THE METROPOLIS 
by WEBB S. FISER, State University of N.Y., Albany 
§-28 (orig.) Paper: $1.95, Cloth: $3.95 
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YALE books 





The Papers of Benjamin Franklin 


Volume 6: April 1, 1755, through September 24, 1756 
LEONARD W. LABAREE, EDITOR; RALPH L. KETCHAM, ASSOCIATE EDITOR 


The sixth volume shows Franklin as one of the most important leaders in the defense of Pennsyl- 
vania against the French and Indians. When General Braddock was unable to get sufficient trans- 
port for his march against Fort Duquesne, Franklin went among the Pennsylvania farmers and 
recruited the necessary wagons, horses, and drivers. When Northampton County suffered from 
Indian attacks, Franklin was sent there to organize defenses; later he returned and built a chain 
of frontier forts. While he was building forts and legislating, British scientists were taking steps 
to confer on him their supreme honor--election as Fellow of the Royal Society. $10.00 





NEW YALE PAPERBOUNDS 





Who Governs? 
By Rosert A. DAHL 


Winner of the Woodrow Wilson Foundation Award for 1962 and widely acclaimed as a major 
reinterpretation of the location of political power in American communities. ““Magnificently con- 
ceived and beautifully executed.”-—Wallace Sayre. “Will join the classical community studies as a 
classic in its own right.” —Heinz Eulau. “Will become a landmark of American political science.” 
—Duane Lockard. $2.45 


Ideological Differences and World Order 
Eprrep spy F. S. C. NORTHROP 


Written by spokesmen from many lands and points of view, these illuminating studies in the 
philosophy and science of the world’s cultures have been brought together in the belief that only 
by recognizing the ideological differences that impede a world order can they be overcome. “No 
single author . . . could have had the knowledge to penetrate all the fields discussed, far less the 
insight to grasp their inner meanings and harmonies.”—August Heckscher. $2.95 


Oriental Despotism 
By KARL A. WITTFOGEL 


A thorough analysis of Oriental despotism as the only major system of total power prior to modern 
totalitarianism. A truly great book, one of the major contributions to the science of man in our 
time.”—-G, P. Murdock. “Wittfogel’s book is now being quoted so often that it is rather diff- 


cult to keep up with the political literature without having read him.” —John Sannes, Arbeider- 
blade, Oslo. $2.95 
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North Afriea’s French Legacy 
By DAVID C. GORDON 


Thoroughly investigates the impact of French civilization on 
Morocco, Tunisia, and Algeria, assessing the probabilities for 
survival of French culture in the vastly different context of 
the future North Africa. Harvard Middle Eastern Mono- 
graps, 9. Paper, $2.50 


In Search of France 


By STANLEY HOFFMANN, CHARLES P. KINDLE- 
BERGER, LAURENCE WYLIE, JESSE R. PITTS, 
JEAN-BAPTISTE DUROSELLE, and FRANCOIS GO- 
GUEL 


“Six authors in search of a national character” collaborate to 
answer vital questions on the France of the last 15 years in 
this cogent and colorful analysis of an economically and so- 
cially advancing nation which is still troubled by domestic 
political problems. Center for International Affairs. $8.95 


Promotion and Control of 
Industry in Postwar France 
By JOHN SHEAHAN 


Planning, competition, and controls in postwar France have 
all contributed to her spectacular improvement in economic 
performance. The author discusses the factors in the decade 
1950-1960 that have caused French growth to outstrip that of 
the United States or. England, and come very close in more 
recent years to that of Germany. $5.95 


Social Democracy and the St. Petersburg 
Labor Movement 1663-18697 
By RICHARD PIPES 


Mr. Pipes explores the immediate historical background and 
significance of Lenin’s What Is To Be Done?-——-a fundamental 
source of Bolshevik doctrine. Utilizing early sources and in- 
vestigating tendencies within Russian Socialism which catered 
to the apolitical mood of labor by concentrating on economic 
welfare, the author significantly reinterprets the origins of 
Bolshevism and Economism. Russian Research Center Stud- 
ies, 46. : $4.25 
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The Political Economy of Communism 
By P. J. D. WILES 


This critical study of Communist theory and practice covers 
the models of a Communist economy, methods of resource al- 
location, causes and measurement of growth, deviations, and 
the vision of the future Utopia. Theorems of economic meas- 
urement, some new, are applied to Communist economic 
growth, and Marxian dogma is fully considered. $7.50 


Polities of Influence 
British Ex-Servicemen, Cabinet Decisions, and 
Cutural Change 


By GRAHAM WOOTTON 


A penetrating case study of the influence exerted by the veter- 
ans’ associations on the Cabinet, Ministries, and Parliament 
in order to secure certain decisions. The period is from 1917 
to 1957. The analysis is basic to an understanding of pressure 
groups in the British system. $5.50 


The Populist Response to Industrial America 


By NORMAN POLLACK 


Populism—progressive or retrogressive force? Posing the 
question, the author draws on Populist manuscripts and news- 
| papers as evidence of the movement’s response to industrial- 
ism. He concludes that, while primarily agrarian, the move- 
ment had important intellectual and labor support. $3.50 


Prohibition and the Progressive 


| Movement, 1900-1920 
: By JAMES H. TIMBERLAKE 


Mr. Timberlake covers, for the first time, all of prohibition’s 
major aspects—treligious, scientific, social, economic, politi- 
cal—in explaining its appeal and its relationship to the pro- 
gressive movement. $5.25 


Businessmen and Reform 
A Study of the Progressive Movement 


By ROBERT H. WIEBE 


Examines in detail the important role of businessmen in the 
progressive movement of 1910-16—their political, social, and 
intellectual characteristics, their relationship to other groups 
of Americans, and their development into an increasingly 
self-conscious community. $6.00 
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THE POLITICAL ROLE OF LABOR IN 
DEVELOPING COUNTRIES 


By Bruce Millen. Foreign labor unions often function as propaganda agents, mobiliz- 
ing public opinion in pursuit of political objectives. The reason for the rise of this 
type of political unionism abroad, and its implications, are analyzed in this study, 
which is focused on the leadership, membership, financial characteristics, and operat- 
ing practices of labor organizations in Asia and Africa. 

Spring 1963 Publication About 175 pages Cloth $3.50 


THE TURKISH REVOLUTION 1960-61 

Some Aspects of Military Politics 

By Walter Weiker. The author, who spent several months in Turkey before and 
after the army coup, describes the efforts of the military regime to return Turkey to 
the path of the Ataturk Revolution. His analysis of five key political issues reveals 


the magnitude and complexity of the problems that remain to be solved. 
Spring 1963 Publication About 225 pages Paper $2.50 


EFFECTS OF FEDERAL PROGRAMS ON HIGHER EDUCATION 
A Study of 36 Universities and Colleges 


By Harold Orlans. The widely reported study that was undertaken for the U.S. Office 
of Education. “. . . a pioneering study .. . Awesome statistical detail is juxtaposed 
with sprightly comment.” Science 361 pages Cloth $5.00 


QUIET CRISIS IN INDIA: Economic Development and American Policy 


By John P. Lewis. “No one who wants to know what will happen to India in the 
sixties should miss reading this book.” Washington Post 350 pages Cloth $5.75 


THE UNITED STATES AND THE SINO-SOVIET BLOC 
IN SOUTHEAST ASIA 
By Oliver E. Clubb, Jr. A concise history of Communist and American efforts to 


influence events in Asia, and an analysis of seven key problems facing American 
policymakers today. 173 pages Paper $2.00 


Highlights of these and other recent Brookings books now available in the new 
Research Report Series. 

Selective and Timely. Each report deals with the findings that will be of greatest interest 
to the nonspecialist. Concise and highly readable, these 3,000-word reports are especially 
suited to classroom discussion of current issues. 

Introductory Price. The reports may be obtained for $5.00 a year. Subscribers have the 
privilege of buying Brookings books—previously published studies as well as new books— 


at a 20 percent discount. Single copies of the reports are 50 cents. Special rates on quan- 
tities ordered for class use. 
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the years ahead. 


Four-Party Politics in America 
Buy it from your bookseller, or order from the publisher. Write to Dept. 303, 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 
Englewood Cliffs, N.J. Publisher will pay postage if payment is enclosed. 





ALLYN and BACON 


announces a new text 





STATE AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT IN AMERICA 
By Daniel R. Grant and H. C. Nixon 


‘THis 1963 publication is designed to provide a thorough description 
and analysis of state and local government within the changing political 
environment of American society. The text is an entirely new and 
balanced treatment of recent and traditional views of state and local 
government in the United States. Professors Grant and Nixon present 
in detail the latest research findings in state legislative behavior, urban 
and metropolitan politics and power structure and intergovernmental 
relations. 


for your examination copy write to: ARTHUR B. CONANT 


ALLYN AND BACON COLLEGE DIVISION 
150 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON 11, MASS. 


and 
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BECAUSE there are actually four major political 
parties with separate entities in the U.S.—the presi- 
dential Democrats, the presidential Republicans, 
Congressional Democrats, and Congressional Re- 
publicans. The result—a splintered national gov- 
ernment almost incapable of solving 20th century 


James MacGregor 


The brilliant author of ROOSEVELT: THE LION 
AND THE FOX and JOHN KENNEDY: A POLITI- 
CAL PROFILE presents a fascinating insight into 
the paralyzing conflict between the President and 
Congress from the days of Madison and Jefferson 
A to the stalemate in Washington today... 
what can be done about it. Here is a book that 
3 will be talked about (and perhaps acted upon) in 


The Deadlock of Democracy 
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Banking in Western Europe 


Edited by R. S. SAYERS. The countries covered by this series of studies include France, 
Germany, Italy, Switzerland, Netherlands, Belgium, Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Spain and 
Portugal. Factual information is given about each country’s bank structure and practices, 
including the position of the central bank and the techniques of monetary control. The 
editor is Professor of Economics in the London School of Economics and Political Science, 
and the contributors are monetary economists who share a common analytical approach. 


$6.75 


The Nyasaland Elections of 1961 


By Lucy Marr. After a brief account of constitutional developments in Nyasaland from 
1907 to the eve of the elections (personally observed by the author}, Miss Mair rapidly 
covers the debate over voting qualifications, the working of the franchise during registration, 
and polling preparations. She also discusses the Nyasaland African Congress, the Malawi 
Congress Party, the candidates—programs and campaigns—and the results. (Athlone Press) 


$2.90 


New Zealand Politics in Action 
A Study of the 1960 General Election 


By R. M. CHAPMAN, W. K. Jackson and A. V. MITCHELL, This detailed electoral 
examination is also a general study of the political scene in New Zealand. Special analytical 
methods were evolved to deal with the extensive information available, which covers party 
organization, the electoral framework, politicians, press, broadcasting, and the results of a 
post-electoral voting survey. $5.60 


The Organization of a Community 
Development Programme 


By PETER Du Savroy. From his experience in Ghana as Director of Social Welfare and 
Community Development, Mr. Du Sautoy outlines ways of developing a community program 
in an emerging nation. He discusses national and local governmental encouragement, urban 
problems, extension education, personnel training, and the results of such a development 
program. Appendices contain various departmental forms and much information of practical 
value to the field worker, whose interests the author keeps constantly in mind. $3.40 


Oxford University Press { New York 16, N. Y. 
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Power, Politics, and People 


The collected Essays of C, Wright Mills 


Edited by Irvine Lours Horowrrz. The forty-one essays in this volume, originally 
published in magazines and journals and up to now not readily available to Mills’s large 
audience, range in scope from his original reinterpretation of sociological theory to trenchant 
remarks on the contemporary scene. The editor, who provides an illuminating, sympathetic 
introduction, has grouped the material in four parts around Mills’s central concepts, the 
last of which presents his important contributions to the sociology of knowledge. This book, 
which gives a broader survey of all aspects of his thought than any other volume, is Mills’s 
major testament as a social critic. $8.50 


A History of Russia 


By NicHonas RrasaANovsky. This lucid, comprehensive, scholarly work examines Rus- 
sian history from prehistoric times to the present in all its complexity—political, economic, 
diplomatic, social, and cultural. The author, Professor of History at the University of Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley, has an unusually thorough acquaintance with primary sources and the 
major interpretive works in the field. The last section gives a particularly balanced, judicious 
view of events since 1917, placing them in the context of Russia’s development. The book’s 
value as a text is increased by 32 pages of illustrations, more than 30 maps, and a detailed 
bibliography. $10.50 


Nomads and Commissars 


Mongolia Revisited 


By OWEN LATTIMORE. Based on expert knowledge, reinforced by recent on-the-spot in- 
vestigation, this authoritative report reveals how Communism came to a country without 
proletariat or middle class. “It is the first contemporary popular study of Mongolia to appear 
in the United States in many years, and far and away the best.”--Harrison SALISBURY, 
N.Y. Times Book Review. Illustrated with 15 halftones; endpaper map. $5.75 


America and the World Revolution 


By ARNOLD TOYNBEE. “The reflections of an extraordinarily rich mind.”—Eric F. Gold- 
man, N.Y. Herald Tribune Book Review. “Much of the fascination with which you may read 
this book, as I did, lies in the paradoxical advocacy of revolutionary achievements through 
* peaceful means.”—CHarLes Poore, N.Y. Times $4.75 


Oxford University Press / New York 16, N. Y. 
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THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


announces the publication of 


Bernard Schwartz’s 
superb constitutional treatise 


THE POWERS 
OF GOVERNMENT 


the first two volumes of his monumental study 


A COMMENTARY ON ‘THE 
CONSTITUTION OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


Volume I: Volume II: 
Federal and State Powers |The Powers of the President 
$12.90 $12.50 


Boxed set: $25.00 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF THE SUPREME COURT 
An Unofficial Portrait by the Justices 
Edited by Alan F. Westin, Columbia University 


This lively anthology of private papers, letters, and conversations of lead- 
ing Supreme Court Justices from John Marshall to the present reveals 
the personalities behind the Court’s public decisions. These selections are 
arranged in three groups—articles and addresses on legal questions, frank 
appraisals by the Justices of each other, the contemporary Court and the 


scope of its powers. Professor Westin provides a perceptive commentary 
on each selection as well as a general introduction. $7.50 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 60 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N.Y. 
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Under the general editorship of 
G. ETZEL PEARCY and GEORGE W. HOFFMAN 





<G@ NEW SEARCHLIGHT BOOKS 


Available in May 


G—mmENVIRONMENT AND POLICIES IN WEST AFRICA 
By R. J. Harrison Chruch. 


A concise but lively account of the problems, policies and prospects of West Africa, analysed in relation to 
the West African environment and to the world in general. 


1Q0.—_{|NDONESIA: The Crisis of the Millstones 
By Benjamin H. Higgins with Jean Higgins. 


An examination of the country's resources, culture, history, and politics as they relate to the preparation of a 
plan for economie development. 


T1——Japan: Industrial Power of Asia 
By Robert 8. Hall, Jr. 


A brief view of Japan as a fast-developing, modern, urban-industrial society, showing some aspects of its 
changing role in the world as a result of its regained industrial importance. 


12——THE LOWER MEKONG: CHALLENGE TO COOPERATION IN SOUTHEAST ASIA 

By C. Hart Schaaf and Russell H. Fifield. 

Presents a historical, geographical and political picture of the Lower Mekong Basin—Cambodia, Laos, Thailand, 
and the Republic of Vief-Nam—discussing the presenf complicated relations between these countries themselves, 
and their relations with the outside world, and describing the vast development project now in operation in the area, 


13———<THE HIMALAYAN KINGDOMS 

By P. P. Karan. 

The evaluation of the complex politic-geographic pattern of the Himalayan Kingdoms of Bhutan, Sikkim, and 
Nepal, introducing the reader to the political geography of the Himalayan states and presenting the geographic 
basis of external interactions taking place within the region. 


14——-PAKISTAN: EMERGING DEMOCRACY 

By Robert D. Campbell. 

A political-geographical description based upon the assumption that the chief ingredient of politics is the 
power relationship; the relationship of dominance and submission between governors and governed in a nation; 
and the relationship of dominance and submission among nations. 


and new paperbacks in governmenit— 


Now Available-—A Nationa] Government Edition of 


GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS IN THE UNITED STATES 
By Guy B. Hathorn, Howard R. Penniman and the late Harold Zink. 


Concerned primarily with the national scene, this new book contains several chapters to reflect new and 
up-to-date events and legislation; e.g., the 1962 congressional action on major legislation, executive policy-making 
decisions and other impacts of the present administration, and contemporary events that have influenced changes 
in government and politics in the United States today. : 

National Government Edition—{paperbound) March 1963, 672 pp. 
Hard Cover Text—tincludes state and focal functions) 1961, 772 pp., $8.00 


IDEOLOGY IN CONFLICT: COMMUNIST POLITICAL THEORY 


By Dieter Dux. 

A compact presentation focusing on the nature of recent tensions within the Socialist bloc as they are reflected 
in key speeches and reports by the parties and leaders of the Socialist States. In particular, conflicts between the 
Soviet Union, and the People's Republic of China, Yugoslavia and Albania are examined, bringing to the forefront 
the various conflicting Communist positions on fundamental questions. 

May, 1963 (paperbound) 192 pp. About $1.50 


LATIN AMERICAN POLITICS IN PERSPECTIVE 
By Martin Needler. 


A concise survey of Latin American politics which discusses the historical and social background, the institutions 
of government, political parties, the military and political violence, and public policy. Order is imposed on the 
chaos of events and institutions, and intelligible patterns revealed. 

May, 1963 (paperbound) 160 pp. 


D. VAN NOSTRAND COMPANY, ING. + trinccton, New Jersey 
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E fom RANDOM 


Power and 


International Relations 
by Ins L. CLAUDE, JR., The University of Michigan 


Professor Claude’s critical and analytic talents are brilliantly displayed in this bout with the huge 
literature on balance of power, collective security, and world government. 


—-STANLEY HOFFMAN, Harvard University — 


1962; 320 pages; $4.50 text 


also by INIS L. CLAUDE, JR. 
SWORDS INTO PLOWSHARES 
THE PROBLEMS AND PROGRESS OF INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION 


Second Edition 
551 pages; $6.75 text 


Communism. 


: Fascism, and Democracy 
THE THEORETICAL FOUNDATIONS 
Edited by CARL COHEN, The University of Michigan 


Superb source book, combining concepts of breadth and depth; looks like the best of its kind in compara- 


tive ideology. 3 
—ROY P. FAIRFIELD, Obio University 


704 pages; paperbound; $3.95 text 


Random House STUDIES IN POLITICAL SCIENCE 


COMMUNISM MR. SECRETARY OF STATE 


Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged 
by N AN L. 
by ALFRED G. MEYER y NORMAN L. HILL 


Michigan State University University of Nebraska 


PS34 $1.95 text PS43 Forthcoming: about $1.95 text 


THE BEHAVIORAL PERSUASION IN POLITICS 
by HEINZ EULAU, Stanford University 


PS42 Forthcoming; $1.95 text 


A complete list of Random House Studies is 
available upon request. 


RANDOM HOUSE - The College Department 
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Expectant Peoples 


NATIONALISM AND DEVELOPMENT 


by The American Universities Field Staff 
under the editorship of K. H. SILVERT 


In this wide-ranging, vividly written survey, the authors examine the phenomenon of twentieth-century 
nationalism as manifested in the social, political, and economic development of the so-called emergent 


countries. 
Summer 1963 


The Revolution 


in American Foreign Policy 
ITS GLOBAL RANGE 
by WILLIAM G. CARLETON, University of Florida 


In this completely revised and expanded edition of an established classic in American foreign policy, 
the author masterfully combines narrative and interpretation to focus on international events since 1945 


in clear historical perspective. 
Summer 1963; 360 pages; paperbound ; $2.95 tex? 


The Might of Nations 


WORLD POLITICS IN OUR TIME 


by JOHN G. STOESSINGER, Hunter College 
Foreword by ARTHUR N. HOLCOMBE 


It is a pleasure to read this well-written text and to have the use of its unusually thorough chapter 
bibliographies. The organization is sound and reflects a judicious and relevant selection of issues and 
events. The final chapter contributes effectively to the conceptualization of international relations. 

—DANIEL S. CHEEVER, University of Pittsburgh 
468 pages; $6.25 text 


JUST PUBLISHED .. . 
Geography and Politics 
in a World Divided 


by SAUL B. CoHEN, Boston University 





1963; 24 maps and charts; $3.95 text 
© $ @ @ @ © 8 © ® @® © © © 


501 Madison Avenue - New York 22 
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PRINCETON STUDIES IN WORLD POLITICS 


published by PRAEGER, is a new series that presents the scholarly writing produced at 
the Center of Internationa] Studies. The distinguished political scientists, historians, 
sociologists, and economists at the Center are engaged in research on such world prob- 
lems as national security, international politics and organization, comparative political 
systems, revolutions, and modernization. These first five volumes in the series reflect 
the Center's work at the new frontiers of knowledge. 


Order from your bookseller or from Frederick A. Praeger, Publisher, 64 University Place, N.Y. 3, N.Y. 
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LAW, MORALITY, AND WAR IN THE 
CONTEMPORARY WORLD 


RICHARD A. FALK The development of 
thermonuclear weapons makes it all the 
more urgent to achieve an international 
order in which peace is assured, At the 
same time, the possession of nuclear 
weapons renders this possibility ever 
more remote. Mr. Falk examines this new 
dilemma, discussing the relation of tra- 
ditional law and morality to the radical 
measures that must be taken to ensure 
world order. Mr. Falk is a Research Asso- 
ciate at the Center of International 
Studies. 


April/120 pp./Number 5/$4.00 


LIMITED STRATEGIC WAR 
Essays on Nuclear Strategy 
EDITED BY KLAUS KNORR AND 
THORNTON READ 
1962/270 pp./Number 3/$6.00 


PEACE-KEEPING BY U.N. FORCES 
From Suez to the Congo 


ARTHUR LEE BURNS AND NINA HEATH- 
COTE This examination of the role of 
the peace-keeping machinery of the U.N. 
focuses on the issues of military com- 
mand, administrative control, and above 
all, the political authority of the Security 
Council, General Assembly, and Secre- 
tariat. Arthur Lee Burns teaches political 
science at the Australian National Uni- 
versity. Nina Heathcote is a former 
Research Assistant at the Australian Na- 
tional University. 


May/250 pp./Number 4/$6.00 


A THEORY OF FOREIGN POLICY 

GEORGE MODELSKI 

FOREWORD BY KLAUS KNORR 
1962/162 pp./Number 2/$5.00 

GUERRILLAS IN THE 1960's 

Revised Edition 

PETER PARET AND JOHN W. SHY 
1962/100 pp./Number 1/$3.50 





FROM THE PRINCETON UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Order from your bookseller or from Princeton University Press, Princeton, N.J. 


PEACE-MAKING AND THE SETTLEMENT 
WITH JAPAN 


FREDERICK S. DUNN This analytical 
case study of American decision-making 
draws on all the insights gathered dur- 
ing the author's career as a legal officer 
in the State Deparhnent and as director 
of the Yale Institute of International 
Studies and of the Center of International 
Studies at Princeton. If traces the evolu- 
tion of American policies regarding 
peace with Japan from the early years 
of World War II through the negotiations 


that culminated in the treaty signed at 
San Francisco in 1951. 


Just published/210 pp./$5.00 


THE INTERNATIONAL SYSTEM: 
Theoretical Essays 

Edited by KLAUS KNORR and 

SIDNEY VERBA 1962/237 pp./$5.00 


DETERRENCE AND DEFENSE: 
Toward a Theory of National Security 


GLENN H. SNYDER 1961/294 pp./$6.50 
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THE INTEGRATED BAR 
Dayton D. McKean 


Traces the origin, history, development, and constitutionality of the 
statewide integrated (i.e., compulsory) bar associations, which began 
around 1914 as a movement to establish an influential lobbying group 
for the legal profession, and is today in effect a “closed shop” for lawyers. 
About 160 pages A Spring 1963 publication 


Paperbound Books 
in 
Contemporary Governments 
THE GOVERNMENT OF REPUBLICAN ITALY 
John Clarke Adams, Syracuse University 
Paolo Barile, University of Siena, Italy 


245 pages 1961 $1.95 


BRITISH PARLIAMENTARY DEMOCRACY 
Second Edition 


Sydney D. Bailey 
281 pages 1961 $1.95 


THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT OF SWITZERLAND 
George A. Codding, Jr., University of Colorado 
174 pages 1961 $1.95 


GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS IN ISRAEL 


Oscar Kraines 


246 pages 1961 $1.95 


CONTEMPORARY GOVERNMENT OF JAPAN 
Theodore McNelly, University of Maryland 
About 250 pages An April 1963 Publication 


THE INDIAN POLITICAL SYSTEM 


Norman D. Palmer, University of Pennsylvania 
277 pages 1961 $1.95 


CONTEMPORARY GOVERNMENT OF GERMANY 
Elmer Plischke, University of Maryland 
248 pages 1962 Impression $1.95 


NORWEGIAN DEMOCRACY 
James A. Storing, Colgate University 


About 250 pages A Summer 1963 Publication 





BOSTON: NEW YORK: ATLANTA- GENEVA, ILL- DALLAS" PALO ALTO 
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Professional Placement Service at 
1963 Annual Meeting 


(September 4-7, 1963} 


A professional placement service will again be available to members of The Ameri- 
can Political Science Association attending the New York meeting. The placement 
service will be provided by the U. S. Employment Service. The primary purpose is to 
provide an efficient means for employers to meet prospective employees and vice versa. 


A staff of experienced Employment Service interviewers will be available at the 
Annual Meeting Placement Center to review employers orders, interview applicants, 
and arrange for an interview between prospective employers and employees. 


If you are planning to attend the 1963 Annual Meeting and wish to utilize the Place- 
ment Service, this is how to proceed: 


ADVANCE REGISTRATION: Both prospective employers with personnel needs 
and employees seeking a position are urged to make application before August 21 at 
the nearest local office of their State Employment Service and ask that the forms be 
forwarded to the New York State Employment Service. There are over 2,000 local 
Employment Service offices throughout the country, including 122 urban professional 
placement centers, Personnel at these offices will have the appropriate forms and will 
assist employers and applicants to prepare them. Employers should take detailed job 
specifications and applicants should take a brief (preferably one page) vita when they 
visit the local office. The APSA National Office will send additional information on this 
service to department chairmen. 


With the exception of instances in which a satisfactory placement has been effected 
before the Annual Meeting begins, the local Employment Service office will forward all 
applications and orders directely to the Annual Meeting Placement Center after the 
registration deadline, August 21.. The Center, located at the Commodore Hotel, is 
manned by a staff of experienced professional placement interviewers who conduct the 
matching process of bringing together qualified personnel and interested employers. 


The Professional Placement Service is entirely separate from the APSA’s Personnel 
Service and requires separate registration. There is no fee for use of the Professional 
Placement Service by employers or applicants. 


ACTIVATING REGISTRATION AT THE CENTER: Immediately upon arrival, 
the employer or applicant should checx in at the Annual Meeting Placement Center 
so that earlier local registration can be activated. 


REGISTRATION FOR EMPLOYMENT AT THE CENTER: While initial regis- 
trations will be taken at the Center, you will get quicker service if you register in ad- 
vance at the local Employment Service office. 


FOLLOW UP: Orders and applications will be returned to the local Employment 
Service Office after the Annual Meeting. The office will determine if a satisfactory 
placement occurred and, if not, will make further recruitment or placement efforts. 


All State Employment Service local offices accept orders and applications in the field 
of political science on a year-round basis as a regular part of their professional service. 
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governmental intervention. l 
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CRITICAL REMARKS ON WEBER'S THEORY OF AUTHORITY* 


Prerer M. BLAU 
University of Chicago 


Max Weber has often been criticized for 
advocating a werlfrei, ethically neutral ap- 
proach in the social sciences and for thereby 
denying to man, in the words of Leo Strauss, 
“any science, empirical or rational, any knowl- 
edge, scientific or philosophie, of the true 
value system.”! On the other hand, Carl 
Friedrich points out that Weber’s “ideal-type 
analysis led him to introduce value judgments 
into his discussion of such issues as bureauc- 
racy.’ There is some justification for both 
these criticisms. Indeed, a characteristic of 
Weber’s work is that it can be and has been 
subjected to opposite criticisms, not only in this 
respect but also in others. Historians object to 
his disregard for the specifie historical condi- 
tions under which the social phenomena he 
analyzes have taken place, which sometimes 
leads him to combine historical events that 
occurred centuries apart into a conception of a 
social system.® Sociologists, in contrast, accuse 
him of being preoccupied with interpreting 
unique historical constellations, such as West- 
ern capitalism, instead of studying recurrent 
social phenomena which make it possible to 
develop testable generalizations about social 
structures. His methodology is attacked as 


* A paper delivered at the Annual Meeting of 
the American Political Science Association, 
Washington, D. C., September 1962. 

1 Leo Strauss, Natural Right and History 
(University of Chicago Press 1953), p. 41; see 
also pp. 35-80. 

2 Carl J. Friedrich, “Some Observations on 
Weber’s Analysis of Bureaucracy,” in R. K. 
Merton et al. (eds.), Reader in Bureaucracy (Glen- 
coe, 1952), p. 31. 

3 Notably in his conceptions of religious sys- 
tems; see Max Weber, Gesammelte Aufsaetze zur 
Religionssoziologie, 3 vols, (Tuebingen, J. C. B. 
Mohr, 1920-21). 
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being neo-Kantian,* but his concept of Ver- 
stehen is decried as implying an intuitionist 
method. While his theories are most frequently 
cited in contradistinction to those of Marx, 
they have also been described as basically 
similar to Marx’s.§ 

The fact that Weber’s work can be attacked 
on opposite grounds is due to his position in 
the development of social thought and, in 
particular, to his methodological and theoreti- 
cal orientation. Weber is one of the fathers of 
modern sociology. His contribution to the de- 
velopment of this new discipline undoubtedly 
has been more significant than Comte’s or 
Spencer’s and second in Importance only to 
that of Durkheim, Implicitly in his theoretical 
analyses and explicitly in his methodological 
writings, he outlined a new approach to the 
study of social life that helped to differentiate 
sociology from the other social sciences. He 
formulated the new approach in contradistinc- 
tion to various existing alternatives. It was at 
variance with the idealistic tradition from 
which Weber himself derived as well as with 
Marx’s materialism; with positivism, utilitar- 
ianism, and social Darwinism as well as with 
the Enlightenment philosophy of natural 
rights. The task he set for sociology is to inter- 
pret historical and social occurrences in terms 
of the prevailing value orientation that give 
them their meaning without imposing the in- 
vestigator’s value judgment on them. In short, 
the substantive aim is a value-free study of 
value complexes in societies. The methodo- 
logical aim is a generalizing science of historical 
phenomena and processes. 

One reason, then, why contradictory criti- 


4 Strauss, op cit., pp. 76-78. 

5 See Karl Loewith, “Max Weber und Karl 
Marx,” Archiv fuer Soztalwissenschaft und Sozial- 
politik, vol. 67 (1932), pp. 53-99, 175-214. 
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cisms advanced against Weber’s theory are often 
both valid is that the new approach he charted 
is a multiple synthesis which conflicts in some 
material respects with the various theses as 
well as the antitheses from which it derived. A 
more specific reason, as we shall see, is that 
Weber’s method of analysis, notably his ideal- 
type construct, has limitations that leave his 
procedure wide open to a variety of criticisms. 
A final reason is that Weber’s substantive 
theories tend to focus on conflicting social 
forces, which makes them subject to criticism 
from opposite perspectives; thus his analysis 
stressed the role of economic interests not 
enough for the Marxist and too much for the 
idealist. 

Despite Weber’s great concern with the 
forces that order and organize social life and 
integrate social systems (which, however, prob- 
ably has been exaggerated in Parsons’ interpre- 
tation of his theories), he did not view social 
structure as a functionally unified Gestalt but as 
a complex pattern governed by opposing forces 
and hence in continual flux.® His overall concep- 
tion of reality is perhaps most strongly influ- 
enced by Hegel’s philosophy, as Bendix sug- 
gests.’ He usually proceeds by developing con- 
trasting social types, only to show that both or 
all of them can be found in the same empirical 
situation, creating a dynamic potential for 
change. Notwithstanding his emphasis on the 
unrelenting forces of rationalization and bu- 
reaucratization, he also calls attention to the 
intermittent eruption of charismatic leaders 
and movements, thereby contradicting the 
linear conception of change his other analysis 
seems to imply.® He is intrigued by the para- 
doxical consequences of social life. The most 
famous example is his conclusion that, although 
Confucianism approves and Puritanism dis- 
approves of the pursuit of material welfare, 
Confucianism did not but Puritanism did pro- 
mote the spirit of capitalism. Impatient with 
the oversimplification necessarily involved in 


6 See his criticism of functionalism in Max 
Weber, The Theory of Social and Economic Organi- 
zation (New York, Oxford University Press, 
1947), pp. 101-09. 

7 Reinhard Bendix, Max Weber (Garden City, 
Anchor-Doubleday, 1962), pp. 387-88, 490-94. 

8 Bendix focuses upon the non-linear and dialec- 
tical elements in Weber’s theory of social change 
(op. cit., pp. 325-28), whereas Talcott Parsons 
focuses on Weber’s emphasis on progressive 
rationalization, The Social System (Glencoe, 
1951), pp. 500-02, and Talcott Parsons and Neil 
Smelser, Economy and Society (Glencoe, 1956), pp. 
291-98. 
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subsuming empirical reality under a few gen- 
eral concepts, he constructed several pairs of 
concepts to examine the same contrast from 
slightly different perspectives, such as wertra- 
tional and zweckrational, substantive and forma] 
rationality, charisma and bureaucracy. This 
dialectical and multifocused approach makes 
Weber’s analysis rich and full of fascinating 
insights, but it also makes his theories some- 
what unsystematic and open to diverse criti- 
cisms. 

The purpose of this paper is to examine 
erltically Weber’s theory of authority. After 
briefly summarizing the main concepts and 
analysis, a methodological criticism of Weber’s 
procedure and some substantive criticisms of 
this theory will be presented. 


I. THE CONCEPT OF AUTHORITY 


Power is defined by Weber ag a person’s 
ability to impose his will upon others despite 
resistance.® He distinguishes two basic types of 
power, the domination of others that rests on 
the ability to influence their interests, and the 
domination that rests on authority, that is, the 
power to command and the duty to obey.19 
Weber does not explicitly consider coercive 
power in his analysis of domination," nor does 
he deal with such forms of personal influence as 
persuasion, but it is convenient to clarify his 
concept of authority by contrasting it with 
these opposite extremes. 


w A fundamental criterion of authority “is a 


certain minimum of voluntary submission.’’!? 
An army commander may impose his will upon 
the enemy, but he does not have authority over 


9 Weber presents slightly different definitions of 
power (Macht) in two parts of Wirtschaft und 
Gesellschaft, 2 vols. (Tuebingen, J. C. B. Mohr, 
1925), which are translated, respectively, in 
The Theory.... p. 152, and in Max Weber on 
Law in Economy and Society (Cambridge, Har- 
vard University Press, 1954), p. 323. 

10 The term Herrschaft (domination, translated 
by Parsons as imperative control) is apparently 
intended by Weber as a subcategory of power and 
as a more general concept than authority, but he 
does not use the term consistently, sometimes in- 
cluding under it the power that rests on constel- 
lations of interest, and sometimes confining it to 
the power of command that rests on the duty to 
obey; see Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft, pp. 603-12, 
translated in Maz Weber on Law..., ch. xii. 

11 This criticism is the basis of Amitai Etzioni’s 
typology of power in A Comparative Analysis of 
Complex Organizations (New York, Free Press, 
1961), pp. 4-19, esp. p. 14. 


122 Weber, The Theory..., p. 324, 
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enemy soldiers, only over his own, since only 
the latter obey his commands because they are 
duty-bound to do so, while the former merely 
yield to the coercive force of his superior arms. 
Since authority entails voluntary compliance 
with the superior’s directives, it obviates the 
need for coercive force or for sanctions. Resort 
to either positive incentives or coercive meas- 
ures by a person in order to influence others is 
prima facie evidence that he does not have 
authority over them, for if he did their volun- 
tary compliance would serve as an easier 
method of control over them. 


s< Voluntary obedience is not a sufficient condi- 


tion for authority, however, since other forms 
of personal influence also rest on willing com- 
pliance. In persuasion, for example, one person 
permits the influence of another to influence 
his decisions or actions. Authority is distin- 
guished from persuasion by the fact that people 
a priori suspend their own judgment and ac- 
cept that of an acknowledged superior without 
having to be convinced that his is correct. The 
subordinate in an authority relationship “holds 
in abeyance his own critical faculties for choos- 
ing between alternatives and uses the formal 
criterion of the receipt of a command or signal 
as his basis for choice.” In Weber’s words, the 
“ruled” act as if they “had made the content of 
the (ruler’s) command the maxim of their con- 
duct for its own sake,’’!4 

Authority, then, involves unconditional will- 
ing obedience on the part of subordinates. It is 
not easy, however, to distinguish authority by 
these criteria from other forms of control. The 
slaves who blindly obey their master although 
he does not use a, whip, for fear that he may do 
so, are not very different from the soldiers who 
obey their commander or the officials who obey 
their bureaucratic superior, since they too 
know that the superior may otherwise invoke 
sanctions to penalize them. But if we consider 
the slave’s obedience to be voluntary compli- 
ance, then the distinction between this con- 
cept and coercion loses all its meaning. Many 
borderline cases exist, according to Weber, 
both because the distinction is an analytical 
one and because coercion or other forms of 
control often later develop into authority. 
For this transformation to occur, however, a 
belief system must emerge that socially legiti- 
mates the exercise of control, and this legiti- 
mating value system furnishes the final and 


18 Herbert A. Simon, Administrative Behavior 
(New York, 1952), pp. 126-27. 

u Maz Weber on Law ..., p. 328. 

1% Ibid., pp. 325-27. 

16 The Theory ..., p. 325. 


basic distinguishing criterion of authority. We 
speak of authority, therefore, if the willing un- 
conditional compliance of a group of people 
rests upon their shared beliefs that it is legiti- 
mate for the superior (person or impersonal 
agency) to impose his will upon them and that 
it is illegitimate for them to refuseobedience. 

Before turning to the three types of author- 
ity Weber differentiates, let us briefly note 
some problems raised by his central concept. 
Authority denotes imperative control, from 
which there is no easy escape, yet a major 
criterion of it is voluntary compliance. While I 
may have stressed the voluntary element in 
authority more than Weber.does himself, I 
have done so deliberately to call attention to 
the implicit paradox between voluntarism and 
authoritarian control, since by making it ex- 
plicit we can hope to clarify it. Weber ignores 
this paradox, despite his interest in paradoxical 
phenomena, because his focus on types of 
legitimacy leads him to take the existence of 
legitimate authority for granted!” and never 
systematically to examine the structural condi- 
tions under which it emerges out of other forms 
of power. 

Another problem concerns the specific refer- 
ent of Weber’s concept of authority. When he 
presents his abstract definitions, he seems to 
refer to authority in interpersonal relations. In 
his analysis of empirical situations, on the other 
hand, he is concerned with political systems or 
institutions, such as feudalism. Moreover, in 
his analysis of historical cases where he applies 
and develops his concepts he sometimes treats 
them as concrete types and sometimes as ana- 
lytical elements. Feudalism, for example, can 
hardly be considered an analytical element that 
can be found in all kinds of historical situa- 
tions, but charisma can be, and Weber some- 
times, although not always, treats it as an 
analytical element. To ignore the important 
methodological difference between these two 
kinds of concepts confuses the analysis. These 
difficulties stem from Weber’s abstract concep- 
tion of action!’ and from the particular pro- 


17 Even as sympathetic an interpreter as Bendix 
notes that Weber takes the existence of tradi- 
tional and legal authority as given; see op. cit., 
pp. 386-87. While Bendix adds that Weber traces 
how legal authority develops from the other two 
types, even in this case Weber’s concern is not 
with the development of legitimate authority out 
of other forms of power. 

18 As noted by Paul F. Lazarsfeld, “A Duality 
in Max Weber’s Writings on Social Action,” 
paper delivered at the meetings of the American 
Sociological Society, Detroit, 1956. 
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cedure he employed to derive generalizations 
about historical reality. 


i, TYPES OF AUTHORITY 


The distinctive feature of authority is a 
belief system that defines the exercise of social 
control as legitimate. Three types of authority 
are consequently distinguished by Weber on 
the basis of differences in the legitimating belief 
systems that validate them. 

The first type is authority legitimated by the 
sanctity of tradition. In “traditional authority” 
the present social order is viewed as sacred 
eternal, and inviolable. The dominant person 
or group, usually defined by heredity, is 
thought to have been pre-ordained to rule over 
the rest. The subjects are bound to the ruler by 
personal dependence and a tradition of loyalty, 
and their obedience to him is further reinforced 
by such cultural beliefs as the divine right of 
kings. All systems of government prior to the 
development of the modern state would seem 
to exemplify traditional authority. Although 
the ruler’s power is limited by the traditions 
that legitimate it, this restriction is not severe, 
since some arbitrariness on the part of the ruler 
is traditionally expected/Generally, traditional 
authority tends to perpetuate the status quo 
and is ill suited for adaptation to social change; 
indeed, historical change undermines its very 
foundation. The spirit of traditional authority 
is well captured in the phrase, “The king is 
dead—long live the king.” 

The values that legitimate ‘charismatic 
authority,” Weber’s second type, define a 
leader and his mission as being inspired by 
divine or supernatural powers. The leader, in 
effect, heads a new social movement, and his 
followers and disciples are converts to a new 
cause. There is a sense of being “called” to 
spread the new gospel, a sense of rejecting the 
past and heralding the future. Devotion to the 
leader and the conviction that his pronounce- 
ments embody the spirit and ideals of the 
movement are the source of the group’s willing 
obedience to his commands. Charismatic 
leaders may appear in almost any area of social 
life—as religious prophets, political dema- 
gogues, or military heroes. Indeed, an element 
of charisma is involved whenever a person in- 
spires others to follow his lead. Charismatic 
authority usually acts as a revolutionary force, 
inasmuch as it involves rejection of traditional 
values and a rebellion against the established 
order, often in reaction to a crisis. There is also 
an anarchistic streak in charismatic move- 
ments, a disdain for routine tasks and prob- 
lems of organization or administration, since 
the leader’s inspiration and the sacred mission 


N 


must not be profaned by mundane considera- 
tions. For Weber, the innovating spirit of 
charisma is symbolized by Christ’s words, “It 
is written ..., but I say unto you... .” 

The third type, “legal authority,” is legiti- 
mated by a formalistic belief in the supremacy of 
the law whatever its specific content. The 
assumption is that a body of legal rules has 
been deliberately established to further the 
rational pursuit of collective goals. In such a 
system obedience is owed not to a person— 
whether traditional chief or charismatic leader 
—but to a set of impersonal principles. These 
principles include the requirement to follow 
directives originating from an office superior to 
one’s own, regardless of who occupies this 
higher office. All organizations that have been 
formally established—in contrast to the organ- 
izations of social life that have slowly emerged 
in the course of history or that have spontane- 
ously erupted—illustrate legal authority struc- 
tures. The prototype is the modern government 
which has a monopoly over the legitimate use of 
physical coercion, and the same principles are 
reflected in its various executive agencies, such 
as the army, and also in private corporations, 
such as a factory. While superiors have author- 
ity over subordinates, the former as well as the 
latter are subject to the authority of the official 
body of impersonal regulations. Legal authority 
may be epitomized in the phrase, “A govern- 
ment of laws, not of men.” 

At one point, Weber outlines these three 
plus a fourth type of belief that legitimates a 
social’ order, namely, “rational belief in an 
absolute value [which creates the legitimacy] 
of ‘Natural Law. ” This fourth type of 
legitimate order, however, is not included in the 
subsequent more detailed analysis of legitimate 
authority, while the other three are. Does this 
imply that Weber considered a wertrationale 
orientation toward natural rights a possible 
basis of political institutions but not a basis of 
political authority? He makes no explicit state- 
menis to help us answer this question. 

Although his typology of authority involves 
three main types and not two, it also reveals 
the Hegelian practice of Weber to refine con- 
cepts by juxtaposing opposites; only it entails 
a more complex combination of contrasts. The 
traditional authority which maintains the 
status quo is defined by contrast with two dy- 
namic forces that threaten it, the revolutionary 
ideals advocated by a charismatic leader, and 
the rational pursuit of ends guided by abstract 
formal principles in disregard of historical 
tradition and time-honored convention. The 
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19 The Theory..., p, 181. 
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personal submission to a charismatic leader is 
defined in juxtaposition with two impersonal 
forces that tend to undermine it in the course 
of historical developments, the crystallization 
of the revolutionary movement into a tradi- 
tional order, and its oureaucratization into @ 
rational formal organization. The formal accept- 
ance of legal principles as authoritative is 
characterized in contradistinction to two ir- 
rational forces which must be overcome for 
such formal rationality to be realized, the 
power of tradition, and the power of charisma. 
Extrapolation from these contrasts yields two 
important features of each authority system. 
The power of tradition is neither rational nor 
strictly personal. (While there are personal 
elements in traditional authority, analytically 
traditionalism should be considered an imper- 
sonal force.) The power of charisma is dynamic 
and nonrational. The power of rational law, 
finally, is impersonal and dynamic,”° 

Weber’s extensive analysis of authority 
structures follows somewhat different direc- 
tions in the case of each type. His discussion of 
traditional authority focuses upon differences 
between sub-types, notably between patri- 
monialism and feudalism. Although “both 
types have in common rulers who grant rights 
in return for military and administrative serv- 
ices,” patrimonialism is an extension of the 
patriarchal authority of the master over his 
household to include a group of dependent 
officials, whereas feudalism originates in a con- 
tract between independent knights and an 
overlord. “If a knight enters the service of a 
ruler, he remains a free man; he does not be- 
come a personal dependent like the patrimonial 
retainer,’’?2 

In his analysis of charismatic authority, on 
the other hand, Weber is not concerned with 
different sub-types or with historical ante- 
cedents but primarily with subsequent develop- 
ments. He traces in detail the ways in which 
charisma tends to become routinized in the 
course of time and to develop into traditional 
or bureaucratic institutions. The personal sig- 
nificance of the leader makes charismatic struc- 
tures inherently unstable. 

Weber’s discussion of legal authority deals 
both with the historical conditions that led to 


20 The term “dynamic” is used in the specific 
sense of “producing social change.” 

21 Bendix, op. cit., p. 369. 

22 Ibid., p. 361; see pp. 329-81 for an excellent 
summary of the contrast between patrimonialism 
and feudalism, which is based on discussions of 
Weber that are dispersed in different parts of his 
writings. l 


its development and with its implications for 
subsequent developments, but there is again a 
difference in focus. In his treatment of char- 
isma, his concern is with its transformation 
into other systems. In his treatment of legal 
rationality, however, his concern is with the 
way in which this system increasingly pene- 
trates all institutions and becomes more fully 
realized throughout society. In short, Weber’s 
theory encompasses only the historical proc- 
esses that lead from charismatic movements 
to increasing rationalization and does not in- 
clude an analysis of the historical conditions 
and social processes that give rise to charis- 
matic eruptions in the social structure. He has 
no theory of revolution. 

Weber’s concept of bureacuracy occupies a 
central place in his analysis of legal authority, 
since a bureaucracy is the prototype of a social 
structure that is formally organized in terms of 
the principles of legal rationality and author- 
ity. The various characteristics of bureaucracy 
stipulated by Weber are well known: officials 
are assigned specialized responsibilities; they 
are appointed to positions on the basis of 
technical expertness and expected to pursue 4 
lifelong career; offices are organized into a 
hierarchy of authority and responsibility; oper- 
ations are governed by a formally established 
system of rules and regulations; written docu- 
ments of all official actions are maintained; and 
officials are expected to maintain impersonal 
detachment in their dealings with clients and 
subordinates—to name only the most impor- 
tant ones. Weber indicates the interdependence 
between these organizational attributes, and he 
stresses that this combination of attributes 
maximizes rational decision-making and ad- 
ministrative efficiency. He seems to have 
designed the ideal-type bureaucracy in ade- 
liberate attempt to describe how a large num- 
ber of men must be organized in order to pro- 
mote administrative efficiency in the rational 
pursuit of given objectives. Optimum rational- 
ity and efficiency appear to be the criteria in 
terms of which the ideal type intentionally 
differs from empirical bureaucracies. 


Ill, THE IDEAL TYPE 


Before criticizing Weber’s method of analy- 
sis, a few words must be said about his basic 
approach and the important methodological 
contribution he has made. His aim, as previ- 
ously mentioned, was an objective generalizing 
science of historical reality, where the meaning 
of social actions is interpreted in terms of their 
relationships to prevailing values. Important as 
economic forces were in his thinking—note how 
preoccupied he is with problems of Western 
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capitalism—-he considered them as well as all 
historical processes and social patterns in need 
of interpretation by a more basic principle, 
namely, the spirit of a community which gives 
all social life its meaning. While this basic con- 
ception reveals the influence of German ideal- 
ism, Weber’s reformulation of it is under the 
influence of materialistic philosophy. He con- 
ceived of the spirit of a society or of an age not 
as a supernatural force but as a common value 
orientation that is reflected in the prevailing, 
observable beliefs and actions of people. Be- 
sides, his interest centered on the interplay 
between these spiritual values and material 
conditions of existence, particularly the class 
structure. If he held that the development of 
modern capitalism was contingent on the 
ethical values of Calvinism, for example, he 
also showed that the nature of religious values 
depends on the class position of the status 
group in which they originate: in the case of 
Protestantism, the urban middle class. More 
dialectical than the one-sided idealism of Hegel 
or the one-sided materialism of Marx, he viewed 
the historical process as governed by the con- 
flicts and combinations between spiritual ideals 
and material conditions. 

In one respect, according to Weber, the 
method of sociology is unlike that of the natural 
sciences and like that of social philosophy. 
Since values give social life its meaning, it is 
not enough to show that two social conditions 
occur together or that one produces the other. 
It is also necessary to interpret these observa- 
tions in terms of existing values. This is the gist 
of Weber’s concept of Verstehen, as I under- 
stand it. In ier respect, however, the 
method of sociology parallels that of the natural 
sciences and contrasts with that of history. 
Sociology is a generalizing science. Although 
every historical event is unique, the sociologist 
must ignore these unique aspects of social 
events and subsume them under general cate- 
gories or types in order to generalize about 
them. Even if history furnishes us only with 
one instance of a social system, as in the case of 
modern capitalism, Weber treated it as an 
ideal type in an attempt to explain its develop- 
ment by deriving generalizations about it 
rather than by interpreting the configuration 
of historical conditions that led up to it. This 
procedure was his solution to the issue posed in 
the German Methodenstreit, notably by Dilthey, 
Windelband, and Rickert.” 


23 See Wilhelm Dilthey, Einleitung in die 
Geisleswissenschaften (Leipzig, Duncker & Hum- 
bolt, 1883); Wilhelm Windelband, “Geschichte und 
Naturwissenschaft,” lecture given in Strassburg, 
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The ideal type is an abstraction that com- 
bines several analytical elements which ap- 
pear in reality not in pure form but in various 
admixtures. In actual bureaucracies, for ex- 
ample, officials are not completely impersonal, 
not all official business is recorded in writing, 
and the division of responsibilities is not always 
unambiguous. To be sure, the ideal type does 
not correspond to any empirical case or to the 
average of all cases, but it is intentionally de- 
signed in this form, as Weber stresses.*4 It is not 
a substitute for empirical investigation of his- 
torical situations but a framework for guiding 
the research by indicating the factors to be 
examined and the ways in which the observed 
patterns differ from the pure type. 

A criticism of the ideal type advanced by 
Schelting is that implicit in Weber’s procedure 
are several different constructs. The two basic 
ones are the individualizing ideal type, which 
refers to a specific social system that occurred 
only once in history, such as Western capital- 
ism, and the generalizing ideal type, which re- 
fers to a category that includes many social 
systems of the same kind, such as bureaucracy. 
In my opinion, Weber’s use of the same pro- 
cedure in the analysis of these different prob- 
lems was quite deliberate. He tried to extend 
Rickert’s conception and break through the 
dilemma posed by Windelband’s postulate that 
one cannot generalize about unique events by 
treating Western capitalism, a unique historical 
phenomenon, as if it were a general type, that 
is, just as he treated bureaucracy. The attempt, 
however, is doomed to failure. One case can- 
not yield a general principle. For, as the very 
term implies, a generalization must refer to 
more than one case. But how can we possibly 
know that it does if there is only one case to 
examine? The relevant requirement of a gener- 
alizing science is that it abstracts those ele- 
ments of unique occurrences that many have 
in common, thereby transforming them into 
non-unique cases in terms of the conceptual 
scheme and making it possible to subsume 
them under general categories. This is not 
accomplished by Weber’s very different pro- 
cedure of abstracting those elements of a 
historical system that revealits most distinctive 
features in pure form, The analytical category 


1894, published in his Praeludien (Tuebingen, 
J. ©. B. Mohr, 1907); and Heinrich Rickert, Die 
Grenzen der naturwissenschaftlichen Begriffsbil- 
dung (Tuebingen, J. C. B. Mohr), 1902. 

2 The Theory..., p. Lil. 

2 Alexander von Schelting, Mar Weber's 
Wissenschaftslehre (Tuebingen, J. C. B. Mohr), 
1934. 
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and the ideal type are two entirely different 
abstractions from reality. Had Weber selected 
a few distinctive elements of modern capitalism 
that it has in common with other economic 
systems, he could have derived a generalization 
about the analytical elements of religious sys- 
tems that promote these characteristic features 
of capitalism. But he was too interested in the 
unique aspects of Western capitalism to for- 
mulate his problem in this sociological manner, 
and his ideal type is no adequate substitute for 
doing so. 

The generalizing ideal type is also subject to 
criticism. Parsons notes that it implies a fixed 
relationship between various elements,. say, 
specification of responsibility and legal ration- 
ality—although these elements may in. fact 
vary independently of one another.** Fried- 
rich’s objections are that the ideal type is 
neither derived by systematic induction from 
empirical observations nor by deduction from 
more abstract concepts and that it implicitly 
led Weber to introduce value judgments into 
his analysis.?” Bendix points out that the pro- 
cedure of constructing ideal types obscures the 
very contradictions, conflicts, and compromises 
in which Weber was especially interested.?8 

A fundamental shortcoming of the ideal type, 
which underlies many criticisms of it, is that it 
is an admixture of conceptual scheme and 
hypotheses. Take the ideal type of bureaucracy. 
In part, it is a conceptual scheme which calls 


attention to the aspects of organizations that. 


should be included in the investigation, and 
which supplies criteria for defining an actual 
organization as more or less bureaucratized. In 
addition, however, Weber indicates that these 
characteristics tend to occur together, that 
certain historical conditions promote them 
(such as & money economy), and that the speci- 
fied characteristics and, in particular, their 
combination increase administrative efficiency. 
These are not elucidations of concepts but 
statements of fact which are assumed to be 
correct. Whereas concepts are not subject to 
empirical verification, hypothesized factual 
relationships are. Only empirical research can 
ascertain, for instance, whether authoritarian 
management and impersonal detachment, 
singly and in combination, always promote 
administrative efficiency, as predicted, or 
whether they do so only under certain condi- 


2 Talcott Parsons, The Structure of Social Ac- 
tion (New York, 1937), pp. 606-09; and his com- 
ments im the introduction to Weber, The 
Theory ..., pp. 13 and 75. 

*7 Friedrich, op. cit., pp. 27-33. 

28 Bendix, op etl., p. 275. 
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tions, or perhaps not at all. But what bearing 
would such empirical findings have on the ideal 
type? If we modify the type in accordance with 
the empirical reality, itis no longer a pure type, 
and if we do not, it would become a meaningless 
construct. Since the ideal type confuses state- 
ments that have different significance for em- 
pirical investigation and theoretical inference, 
it has serious limitations compared to analyti- 
cal conceptual schemes. 

Ignoring that Weber’s analysis of bureauc- 
racy is assumed to represent an ideal type, it can 
still -be considered a sophisticated conceptual 
scheme and a set of interrelated hypotheses, 
which furnish guidelines for the study of bu- 
reaucracies of various kinds, and which can be 
refined on the basis of research as well as con- 
ceptual clarification. In Weber’s ideal bureauc- 
racy, for instance, the official’s legal authority 
rests on technical expertness, but in actual 
bureaucracies, the professional standards of the 
expert often come into conflict with the admin- 
istrative requirements of the managerial offi- 
cial, even if the two are the same person. Pro- 
fessional and bureaucratic authority must be 
distinguished, as Parsons and Gouldner point 
out,?* to clarify some of the central issues and 
conflicts in today’s organizations which tend 
increasingly to be both professionalized and 
bureaucratized. Another problem is the speci- 
fication of conditions under which the bureau- 
cratic characteristics Weber delineated further 
operating efficiency. To cite only one illustra- 
tion, itis highly questionable that strict lines of 
authority in an organization have the same 
significance for effective administration in a 
hospital asin an army, or in a country where an 
egalitarian ideology prevails as in Weber’s 
imperial Germany. To refine Weber’s theory by 
the investigation of such problems entails 
dispensing with the notion of the ideal type. 


IV. ELABORATION OF THE 
CONCEPTION OF AUTHORITY 


Turning now to a substantive analysis and 
clarification of Weber’s conception of author- 
ity, the focus is on some issues his theory has 
not resolved. The first question is posed by the 
description of authority as voluntary impera- 
tive control. How can compliance be imperative 
ifitis voluntary? The second problem is that of 
the origins of authority, especially of the proc- 
esses through which other forms of power 
become transformed into legitimate authority. 
Closely related is a third issue, namely, that of 


22 Parsons, op cit., pp. 58-60 (footnote 4), and 
Alvin W. Gouldner, Patterns of Industrial Bureauc- 


racy (Glencoe, 1954), p. 22, 
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the structural conditions that give rise to manager who discharges his responsibilities by 
authority systems, of the existential determina- refraining from resort to his coercive powers 
tion of the beliefs that legitimate authority. and by devoting effort to benefiting subordi- 
Authority often orginates in other forms nates obligates them to himself. The advantages 
of power; for example, the conqueror later be- they derive from his mode of supervision obli- 
comes the king. In a bureaucracy, with which I gate them to reciprocate by willingly comply- 
am most familiar, and which I therefore shall ing with his demands and requests. 
use as an illustration, the situation is some- This type of personal influence over indi- 
what more complex. The legal contract into vidual subordinates does not constitute the 
which officials enter by becoming members of a ~exercise of authority in the specific Weberian 
bureaucracy legitimates the authority of supe- | sense either. For authority requires social 
riors over subordinates. Although employees | legitimation, Only the shared values of a social 
assume the contractual obligation to follow/ collectivity can legitimate the power or influ- 
managerial directives, the scope of the formal\ ence of a superior and thus transform it into 
authority that has its source in the legal con- | authority. The bureaucratic superior whose 
tract is very limited. The legal authority of |} managerial practices further the collective inter- 
management to assign tasks to subordinates is | est of subordinates creates joint social obliga- 
rarely questioned—there is willing compliance { tions. Hence, the group of subordinates has a 
—but this legal authority does not and cannot * common interest in remaining under this 
encourage willingness to work hard or to exer- manager and maintaining his good will, which 
cise initiative. Managerial responsibilities re- finds expression in shared feelings of loyalty to 
quire more influence over subordinates than him and in group norms making compliance 
that which rests on their legal obligations. with his directives an obligation enforced by 
The bureaucratic manager has the official the subordinates themselves. The prevalence of 
power of sanction over his subordinates, a such a normative orientation among subordi- 
typical manifestation of which is the civil nates legitimates the superior’s authority over 
service efficiency rating, on which the career them. 
chances of officials may depend. He may use The distinguishing criterion of authority 
his sanctioning power directly to impose his suggested here is that structural constraints 
will upon subordinates. Such domination does rooted in the collectivity of subordinates 
not, strictly speaking, involve the exercise of rather than instruments of power or influences 
authority, since his orders are followed to wielded by the superior himself enforce com- 
avoid penaltics or attain rewards rather than pliance with his directives. To discharge its 
simply because doing so is an accepted duty. joint obligations?’ to the superior, the group of 
An alternative strategy is for the manager to subordinates is under pressure to make com- 
try to expand the scope of his influence over  pliance with his directives part of the common 
subordinates by obligating them to follow his norms, which are internalized by its members, 
directives and requests. This strategy involves and which are socially enforced by them against 
essentially relinquishing some of his official potential deviants. Such normative constraints 
power in exchange for legitimate authority. require even the individual who does not feel 
The official position and power of the bureau- personally obligated to the superior to submit 
cratic manager give him opportunities to fur- to his authority. This conception helps to re- 
nish services to subordinates and, thereby, solve the paradox posed by the definition of 
create social obligations. His superior adminis- authority as a form of social control that is both 
trative knowledge, on the basis of which he voluntary and imperative. Voluntary social 
presumably was promoted, enables him to train action is never devoid of social constraints. 
newcomers and advise even experienced offi- From the standpoint of the collectivity of sub- 
cials in difficult cases. His managerial status ordinates, compliance with the superior’s direc- 
gives him access to top echelons and staff tives is voluntary, but from the standpoint of 
specialists, making it possible for him to chan- the individual subordinate it is the result of 
nel needed information to subordinates and, “compelling social pressures. The compliance of 
what is of special importance, represent their subordinates in authority relationships is as 
interests with the higher administration or the 
legislature. In brief, he has many occasions to 30 The closely related concept of joint liability 
benefit subordinates and win their apprecia- is used by Max Weber in his discussion of the 
tion. His formal prerogatives and powers make Jews’ relation to God, which is translated in 
it possible for him to earn their good willmerely Ancient Judaism (Glencoe, 1952), pp. 215-16, 
by not exercising them—for instance, by not and to which my attention was called by Bendix, 
enforcing an unpopular no-smoking rule. The op. cit., pp. 230-41. 
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voluntary as our custom of wearing clothes. 


Let us recapitulate the main points of the - 


argument and somewhat refine them. Author- 
ity usually has its source in other forms of 
power, specifically, in a situation where a 
group of people are dependent in vital respects 
on one person (or another group). Their de- 
pendence enables him to coerce them to do 
his bidding. He can, however, use his power 
and the resources from which it derives— 
whether these are superior physical force, 
wealth, knowledge, or charisma—to furnish 
services to subordinates and thus obligate 
them to follow his directives, which makes 


it unnecessary for him to coerce them, In 


this manner, coercive power is transformed 
into personal influence. If the superior’s ac- 
tions advance the common interests of sub- 
ordinates and make them collectively obligated 
to him, a further transformation tends to occur 
as group norms enforce compliance with his 
directives to repay the joint obligations to him. 


This is the process by which personal influence 
of one individual over another in a pair rela- 
tionship cannot become legitimate authority, 
because only the shared norms of a collectivity 
can legitimate social control and only the col- 
lective enforcement of compliance makes the 
compliance independent of the superior’s 
personal influence over the individual subor- 
dinate. But once an authority system has 
become institutionalized, it can find expression 
in apparently isolated pairs. A father exercises 
authority over an only child, since culturally 
defined role expectations, which are enforced 
by members of the community, such as teachers 
and neighbors, constrain the child to obey his 
father. Such institutionalized authority is 
typically supplemented by other forms of influ- 
ence, 


\e- The power of sanction formally invested in 


the bureaucratic official has paradoxical im- 
plications for authority. In terms of the concep- 
tion advanced, the direct use of sanctions by a 
manager to compel subordinates to carry out 
his orders does not constitute the exercise of 
authority. Quite the contrary, it shows that his 
directives do not command their unconditional 
compliance. It is this official power of sanction, 
on the other hand, that makes subordinates 
dependent on the bureaucratic superior, and 
this dependence, in turn, is the ultimate source 
of his authority over them. This paradox is not 
confined to bureaucracy but is characteristic of 
all power: its use to coerce others destroys its 
potential as a Source of authority over them. 
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What is distinctive about the bureaucratic case 


is that the instruments with which an official 
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readily can extend his authority over subordi- 
nates beyond the narrow confines of the legal 
contract are placed into his hands by the formal 
organization. 

In general, a situation of collective depend- 
ence is fertile soil for the development of 
authority, but its development is contingent on 
judicious restraint by the superior in the use of 
his power. If he alienates subordinates by 
imposing his will upon them against their re- 
sistance, they will obey only under duress and 
not freely follow his lead. If, on the other hand, 
he uses some of his power to further their col- 
lective interests, the common experience of 
dependence on and obligation to the superior is 
apt to give rise to shared beliefs that it is right 
and in the common interest to submit to his 
command, and these social values and the cor- 
responding social norms of compliance legiti- 
mate and enforce his authority over them, as has 
been noted.* In brief, coercive power and au- 
thority are alternative forms of social control, 
which are incompatible, but which both have 
their roots in conditions of collective depend- 
ence. 

The question arises, what are the various 
kinds of collective dependence in which author- 


ity bas its ultimate source? Weber calls atten- 


tion to the importance of “the monopoly of the 
legitimate use of physical force” for the power of 
the state. The transformation of this coercive 
power by political values and norms produces 
political authority. Note that this type cuts 
across Weber’s distinction between legal and 
traditional authority, since traditional political 
structures as well as rationalized legal ones 
ultimately rest on the force of arms. The de- 
pendence of the followers on a charismatic 
leader, in contrast, is due to their ideological 
convictions. Their firm belief in the mission the 
charismatic leader represents and symbolizes 
makes his approval and disapproval more im- 
portant to them than any other sanctions. This 
is similar to the dependence created by any 
personal attachment, such as a boy’s infatua- 
tion with a girl, except that the ideology makes 
an entire collectivity dependent on the leader 
and is, therefore, an essential condition for the | 
development of charismatic authority. A very 


a See Friedrich’s discussion of authority as 
resting on the “potentiality of reasoned elabora- 
tion” of a communication in terms of existing 
beliefs and values, on the one hand, and as related 
to the exercise of discretionary power, on the 
other, in Carl J. Friedrich, ed., Authority (Nomos 
I), Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1958, 
pp. 28-48. 


32 The Theory..., p. 154 (italics in original), 
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different source of domination is technical 
knowledge (real or attributed; quackery will 
do if superstition gives it credence), which 
makes people who suppose they need it de- 
pendent on a person. Socially acknowledged 
superior competence may be considered the 
basic source of professional authority. Finally, 
people are dependent on others for their mate- 
rial well-being, notably on their employer and 
his representatives. This dependence gives rise 
to managerial authority.” 

The purpose of presenting these types is not 
to make a claim for a definitive typology of 
authority but merely to illustrate that a clas- 
sification on the basis of the dependency condi- 
tions in which authority is rooted does not 
yield the same types as Weber’s classification in 
terms of legitimating beliefs. Although differ- 
ences in these legitimating value systems have 
significant implications for social systems, as 
Weber’s analysis shows, a theory of authority 
should also come to grips with the structural 
conditions in which it originates. 


V. DEMOCRACY AND BUREAUCRACY 


What is the referent of Weber’s concepts of 
authority? In some discussions, he appears to 
deal with three analytical principles that under- 
lie conformity—convention, ethics, and law.*4 
At other times, he seems to refer to political 
systems—traditional political institutions, rev- 
olutionary movements, and modern govern- 
ments based on rational law. (The limitations 
of the ideal type may be responsible for Weber’s 
switching between these different conceptual- 
izations.) If his analysis is considered an ap- 
proach to a theory of political institutions, it is 
amazing that it does not include a systematic 
treatment of democracy or the general con- 
ception of sovereignty, its locus and its dis- 
tribution. Democracy is subsumed under the 
legal order, although Weber makes it clear that 
a legal order is not necessarily democratic. On 


% This conceptualization was suggested by, 
although it differs from, the classification of 
organizations in terms of incentives in Peter B. 
Clark and James Q. Wilson, “Incentive Systems.” 
Administrative Science Quarierly, Vol. 6 (1961), 
pp. 129-66. 

“ See The Theory ..., pp. 126-32. 

3 bid, p. 310: “This legality ... may derive 
from a voluntary agreement of the interested 
parties on the relevant terms. On the other hand, 
it may be imposed on the basis of what is held to 
be a legitimate authority.” A circular argument is 
involved in defining the legal order here as possi- 
bly resting on accepted authority and then using 
the existence of such an accepted order to account 
for the legitimacy of the legal authority. 
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the contrary, the prototype of the legal order is 
the autocratic bureaucracy. “Experience tends 
universally to show that... the monocratic 
variety of bureaucracy ... lis] capable of 
attaining the highest degree of efficiency and 
is in this sense formally the most rational means 
of carrying out control over human beings.’’6 
Tt is this kind of unsupported and questionable 
value judgment that Friedrich undoubtedly 
has in mind when he states that Weber’s dis- 
cussions of bureaucracy “vibrate with some- 
thing of the Prussian enthusiasm for the mili- 
tary organization.’’37 

Weber examines the relationship between 
democracy and bureaucracy from several per- 
spectives, but he never systematically differ- 
entiates the two concepts in the manner in 
which he distinguishes the legal order from the 
two other types of authority structures. One 
theme in Weber’s analysis is the paradoxical 
relationship between the two institutions. Some 
legal requirements further democracy as well as 
bureaucracy, such as the principle of “equal 
justice under law,” and the emphasis on tech- 
nical knowledge rather than inherited status 
prerogatives (achieved instead of ascribed 
status), both of which help produce a levelling 
of status differences.** Nevertheless, ‘ ‘de- 
mocracy’ as such is opposed to the ‘rule’ of 
bureaucracy, in spite and perhaps because of 
its unavoidable yet unintended promotion of 
bureaucratization.’’®® A major reason for this is 
that bureaucracy concentrates power in the 
hands of those in charge of the bureaucratic 
apparatus and thereby undermines democ- 
racy.” 

A related problem with which Weber is con- 
cerned is the contrast between political and 
bureaucratic domination. Under the rule of 
law, as Bendix notes, ‘‘success in the struggle 
for power becomes manifest in decisive influ- 
ence upon the enactment of binding rules. To 
exercise such decisive influence a politician 
must contend with others like himself in the 
competition for votes, in political organiza- 
tions, and in the legislative process of enacting 
laws and supervising their execution.” * Politi- 
cal power is apparently viewed as containing 
elements of the two opposite prototypes, eco- 
nomic power which rests on constellations of 
interests and authority which rests on beliefs 


3 Ibid, p. 337. 

8T Friedrich, op. cii., p. 31. 

38 From Max Weber: Essays in Sociology (New 
York, Oxford University Fress, 1946), pp. 224- 
28. 

39 Ibid., p. 231. 

40 Thid., pp. 232-35. 

41 Bendix, op. cit., p. 439. 
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CRITICAL REMARKS ON WEBER'S THEORY OF AUTHORITY 


in its legitimacy. Power in the political struggle 
results from the manipulation of interests and 
profitable exchanges——for example, of com- 
mitments or “spoils” for votes—and does not 
entail legitimate authority of protagonists over 
one another. Success in this struggle, however, 
leads to a position of legitimate authority. The 
political struggle occurs not only among poli- 
ticians but also between them and the execu- 
tives of bureaucratic organizations to prevent 
the latter from exploiting their dominant ad- 
ministrative position to usurp political power. 
A final complication arises in mass democracies, 
where the political struggle is carried out 
through large party organizations which tend 
to become bureaucratized, with the result that 
the conflict between political and bureaucratic 
principles manifests itself again in the struggle 
between the politician who directly appeals to 
the voters and the regular party official, once 
more creating the danger that democratic proc- 
esses become submerged by bureaucratic con- 
siderations. 

These brief excerpts show that Weber dis- 
cusses the differences and interrelations be- 
tween democracy and bureaucracy extensively; 
nevertheless, he never makes a systematic 
analytical distinction between them. Let me 
attempt to draw such an analytical distinction. 
Two reasons why men organize themselves and 
others and form an association can be distin- 
guished. First, their purpose may be to settle 
on common courses of actions, on objectives to 
be collectively pursued. Second, their purpose 
may be to implement decisions already agreed 
upon or accepted, to work together on attain- 
ing given objectives. There are other reasons 
for establishing a social association, for in- 
stance, giving common expression to shared 
values, as In religious congregations, but the 
discussion here is confined to the first two 
kinds. The principle of organization must be 
adapted to its purpose. 

Ii men organize themselves for the purpose 
of reaching common agreement on collective 
goals and actions by some form of majority 
rule, they establish a democratic organization. 
The specific mechanisms and institutions 
through which the democratic rule of the 
majority is effected can differ widely and pose 
important problems in a large social structure. 
Whatever the particular institutional solution 
to these problems, however, the fundamental 
principle that is expected to govern a democra- 
tic organization is freedom of dissent. For 


42 See Max Weber, Gesammelte Politische 
Schriften (Muenchen, Drei Masken, 1921), pp. 
182-83, 201-11, summarized in Bendix, op cit., 
pp. 446-47. 
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tomorrow’s majority will not be able to emerge 
unless today’s majority—and, indeed, every 
majority—relinquishes the right to suppress 
dissenting minorities, however extremist their 
views, 

If men organize themselves and others for 
the purpose of realizing specife objectives 
assigned to or accepted by them, such as win- 
ning a war or collecting taxes, they establish a 
bureaucratic organization. The exact form best 
suited for such an organization depends on a 
variety of conditions, including notably the 
kinds of skills required for the tasks.“ Strict 
lines of authority, for example, are probably 
not conducive to the exercise of responsibility 
and initiative in a research organization. In any 
case, the fundamental principle that is expected 
to govern the specific character and adminis- 
tration of a bureaucratic organization is that of 
administrative efficiency, that is, the achieve- 
ment of specified objectives at minimum cost. 

In sum, the differentiating criteria between 
democracy and bureaucracy proposed are 
whether the organization’s purpose is to settle 
on common objectives or to accomplish given 
objectives, and whether the governing prin- 
ciple of organizing social action is majority rule 
rooted in freedom of dissent or administrative 
eficiency. The distinetion is an analytical one, 
since many organizations have the dual pur- 
pose of first deciding on collective goals and 
then carrying out these decisions. As a result, 
the two principles come into conflict. Unions 
are a typical example. Democratic freedom of 
dissent and majority rule are often set aside In 
the interests of administrative efficiency and 
effective accomplishment of union objectives. 
Even if Michels erred in considering this proc- 
ess inevitable, it is undoubtedly prevalent.“ 
Another illustration is the tendency of party 
bosses to circumvent primaries and other demo- 
cratic processes in the interest of building an 
efficient machine for winning elections. Al- 
though some specific conflicts may be due to 
corrupt or domineering union or party officials, 
there is a fundamental organizational dilemma 
which is independent of individual motives. 
Democratic decisions are futile without an 
administrative apparatus strong enough to 





43 See the typology developed in James D. 
Thompson and Arthur Tuden, ‘Strategies, 
Structures, and Processes of Organizational Deci- 
sion,” in Thompson et al. (eds.), Comparative 
Studies in Administration (Pittsburgh, University 
of Pittsburgh Press, 1959), pp. 195-216. 

“ Robert Michels, Political Parties (Glencoe, 
1949); for a case study of an exception to the 
tendencies Michels describes, see Seymour M. 
Lipset et al., Union Democracy (Glencoe, 1956). 
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implement them, but the requirements of ad- 
ministrative efficiency frequently are incom- 
patible with those of democratic decision- 
making—if only because one organization can- 
not be governed by two distinct ultimate prin- 
ciples of social action. 

In our political system, we have attempted 
to resolve this dilemma by separating the 
process of deciding on collective goals and the 
process of accomplishing these goals into two 
distinct sets of political institutions—the party 
and election machinery and the legislative 
branch of the government, on the one hand, 
and the executive branch of the government, 
on the other. The former institutions are ex- 
pected to be governed by majority rule and 
freedom of dissent, while the latter are expected 
to be governed by administrative efficiency. 
Democratic values demand not only that politi- 
cal objectives be decided by majority rule but 
also that they be implemented by the most 
effective administrative methods, that is, by 
executive agencies whose operations are 
governed by the principle of efficiency and not 
by majority opinion. Despite the institutional 
separation, however, the fundamental di- 
lemma between democracy and bureaucracy 
recurrently reasserts itself, especially in the 
form of demands for suppressing freedom of 
dissent in the interest of national security. 


VI. CONCLUSIONS 


This paper has presented a critical review of 
Weber’s theory of authority and bureaucracy. 
The ideal-type procedure Weber used in his 
analysis has been criticized for failing to differen- 
tiate between conceptual elaborations and hy- 
potheses concerning the relationship between 
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facts, and also for confusing the distinction 
between analytical attributes of social systems 
and prototypes of the social systems them- 
selves. The substantive theory has been criti- 
cized for focusing primarily on the beliefs that 
legitimate authority while neglecting to con- 
ceptualize systematically the structural condi- 
tions that give rise to it. Finally, the lack of a 
systematic theory of democracy as well as of 
revolution was noted, despite the prominent 
part these two problems play in Weber’s think- 
ing and writing. Having focused in the paper 
deliberately on what appear to be limitations 
of Weber’s theory, I would like to close by 
putting these criticisms into proper perspective. 

Perhaps the most difficult task for a scholar 
is to develop a new approach to the study of 
reality, a new conception and perspective that 
fundamentally changes the development of 
theory and research in a discipline for genera- 
tions to come. It is no exaggeration to say that 
Weber was one of the rare men who has done 
just this. He has shaped the course of sociol- 
ogy, not alone but together with a few others, 
and it would not be what it is today had he not 
lived. It is the fate of every scientist, but par- 
ticularly the great innovator who blazes new 
trails and points in new direction, that his very 
success in clearing the path for others makes his 
own work soon appear crude and obsolete. 
While this does not hold true for the philoso- 
pher, it does for the social scientist, and Weber 
clearly and self-consciously was a social scien- 
tist rather than a philosopher. Much of Marx’s 
work seems crude today; so does much of 
Freud’s; and if much of Weber’s does too, as I 
have suggested, it is because he belongs to 
this august company. 


ROUSSEAU ON WAR AND PEACE 


STANLEY HoFFMANN 
Harvard University 


For many reasons Rousseau’s writings on 
international relations should interest students 
both of Rousseau and of world politics. The 
former have been celebrating the 200th anniver- 
sary of Emile and of The Social Contract. Those 
works, and the Discourse on Inequality have 
been analyzed incessantly and well. But 
Rousseau’s ideas on war and peace, dispersed in 
various books and fragments, some of which 
are lost,! have had only occasional attention, 
and some of that is of the hit-and-miss variety.” 
Incomplete as his own treatment of the rela- 
tions between states remains, the frequency 
and intensity of his references indicate the 
depth of his concern. 

Students in search of theories of international 
politics will also find Rousseau’s views useful in 
the interconnected areas of empirical or causal 
theory and of normative theory. In the quest 
for models of state behavior or in the analysis 
of the nature and causes of war social scientists 
could do (and have often done) worse than take 
and test Rousseau’s formulations: in Arnold 
Wolfers’s words, they were “far removed from 
amateurish guesswork” and “cannot fail to be 
valuable to anyone seeking to understand what 
makes the clock tick in international rela- 
tions.” Significantly, Rousseau’s remarks point 
to the same conclusions as the exhaustive and 
systematic study of peace and war recently 
completed by the most profound contemporary 
writer on the subject, Raymond Aron.' For 
today’s revolutionary system of international 
politics confirms the sharp and gloomy analysis 
of Rousseau, whose pessimism was all too easily 
discounted in the moderate system which died 
at Sarajevo. 

More specifically, the normative aspect of 


1 See the strange story of Rousseau’s manu- 
script on Confederations, in J. L. Windenberger, 
La République confédérative des petits Etats (Paris, 
1899), ch. 2. 

? The most recent discussion, however, although 
incidental to a general analysis of Rousseau’s 
politics, is admirable: see Iring Fetscher, Rous- 
seaus politische Philosophie (Neuwied, 1960), ch. 
4, 

z In Arnold Wolfers and Laurence W. Martin 
(eds.), The Anglo-American Tradition in Foreign 
Affairs (New Haven, 1956), p. xiii. 

* Paix et Guerre entre les Nations (Paris, 1962). 
See my review, “Minerva et Janus,” in Critique, 
Nos. 188 and 189 (Jan. and Feb. 1968). 
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Rousseau’s writings is relevant today because 
of his awareness of a dilemma which also 
dominated Kant’s thought and which has be- 
come vital in any thinking about world politics 
in the nuclear age. We can no longer afford to 
be preoccupied only with the issue to which 
political philosophers used to give most of their 
attention—the “conditions of a just peace” in 
domestic society, the search for the good state, 
for the legitimate political regime. We are also 
(perhaps primarily) concerned with the condi- 
tions of peace in international society, because 
the very institution of the state—celebrated as 
the source of order, liberty and morality for 
citizens—has also turned out to be a source of 
international chaos and consequently of phys- 
ical danger and moral agony to them. How to 
be both a good citizen of a nation, and a good 
citizen of the world; how to prevent the state 
from oppressing its subjects or from obliging 
them to behave immorally toward outsiders, 
under the pressure of the international competi- 
tion, without meanwhile destroying the bond of 
loyalty and the sense of identity which tie each 
citizen to his compatriots—these have become 
major issues for political thinkers today. 
Rousseau considered those issues at some 
length, and thought he could resolve the di- 
lemma: the formula which he devised, in The 
Social Contract, in order to rescue man from the 
fall into which the passing of the state of nature 
had plunged mankind, was also supposed to 
put an end to international disorder. However, 
the philosopher who was the sharpest critic of 
man’s plight in society (both domestic and 
international) provides “a way out” of the 
international jungle he had so brilliantly de- 
scribed, only if “a way out” means an escape, 
not a solution. 


I 


Kenneth Waltz’s admirable book’ has helped 
the understanding of world politics by distin- 
guishing three “images” of the international 
competition. I am not so sure he has similarly 
served the theories of some of the authors with 
whom he deals—Hobbes, Rousseau and Kant, 
in particular. Any sharp separation between 
their conceptions of human nature, of the state 
and of the international milieu, destroys the 
unity of their philosophy. At the risk of cover- 
ing very familiar ground, therefore, it needs to be 


ë Man, The State and War (New York, 1959). 
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shown first how Rousseau’s trenchant critique 
of world politics and his “model” or image of 
states in conflict, derive from his most funda- 
mental notions about man and society. 

For that purpose, compare Rousseau’s pic- 
ture with that of Thomas Hobbes, whom he 
constantly invokes and attacks. Rousseau’s 
point of departure is just as individualistic or 
atomistic as Hobbes’s. They begin neither with 
God nor with society, nor do they start with 
man as a social and moral being; and Rousseau 
made it clear that there was at the outset no 
such thing as a general society of mankind.® 
Both thus begin with man, an atom in the state 
of nature—neither moral nor immoral, neither 
good nor bad. But Rousseau’s conception of 
the state of nature is not like Hobbes’s; his owes 
much to Montesquieu’s happier version.’ 
Hobbes’s men in the state of nature led a miser- 
able life, for they were strong enough to kill 
each other, too weak ever to be safe, and driven 
into deadly competition for scarce goods by an 
infinity of desires and an unlimited passion for 
securing what they want—an unlimited quest 
for power. Quite the opposite, Rousseau’s state 
of nature was marked by few men and graced 
by a generous nature that provided them with 


6 First draft of the Social Contract: ©. E. 
Vaughan, The Political Writings of J. J. Rousseau 
(Cambridge, 1915), Vol. I, pp. 447 ff. 

7 See L’ Esprit des Lois. Book I. For a searching 
analysis of Montesquieu’s conception of the state 
of nature and of laws of reason prior to positive 
laws, see Raymond Aron, Les grandes doctrines de 
Sociologie Politique (Paris, Cours de Sorbonne, 
multigraph, 1960), pp. 42-55. Two important 
differences distinguish Rousseau’s and Montes- 
quieu’s state of nature. (1) In Montesquieu’s 
state of nature, laws of reason which he calls 
“relations of justice prior to positive laws,” 
and which are moral standards and goals for men, 
already exist—in addition to the “natural law” 
derived from man’s nature in the state of nature 
(self-preservation, sociability, etc.). In Rousseau’s 
state of nature, only the latter exist (self-preserva- 
tion and pity). In this respect, Montesquieu is 
closer to Locke, Rousseau to Hobbes. (2) For 
Montesquieu, the state of nature is just an early 
stage in man’s development; for Rousseau, it 
represents a state of liberty and happiness which 
makes society appear as the cause of man’s fall, 
and which could only be recaptured under the 
thoroughly new guise of moral autonomy and 
good citizenship. Hobbes’s state of nature, in con- 
trast, expresses an analysis of human nature that 
remains valid in civil society; the latter entails 
neither moral progress, nor moral disgrace, just 
physical safety. 
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more goods than they needed, and also with 
enough distance between men to prevent their 
desires from exceeding their needs. Conse- 
quently, if, by accident, two men should hap- 
pen to clash over the same food, the most likely 
result would be flight not fight; or if they fought 
after all, it would be just a minor brawl.’ Inde- 
pendence, indifference, abundance, amour de 
sot (i.e. a healthy concern with self-preserva- 
tion limited to the fulfillment of basic needs), 
compassion: such are the key features of the 
idyll.t° Man’s life here may be solitary and 
brutish, but it is-pleasant just because of this. 
Rousseau shares Montesquieu’s concept of a 
state of nature which is both peaceful and 
unperturbed by inequality, Montesquieu’s 
belief that trouble began when the state of 
nature faded, and Montesquieu’s distinction of 
three stages In man’s development: an original 
state of nature, a state of de facto society which 
is a “fallen” state of nature, and a state of civil 
society; and Rousseau charges Hobbes with 
having mistakenly confused the first two stages. 
Nevertheless, Rousseau’s idea of the genesis of 
civil society is very different from Montes- 
quieu’s. The latter, quite traditionally, saw in 
man a social animal: society is the outcome of a 
natural human drive, and even though its 
first effects are inequality, competition and 
war, this is only a temporary nuisance which 
the establishment of political communities 
endowed with laws is intended to eliminate. In 
this respect, Montesquieu’s analysis does not 
differ from Locke’s. Rousseau, however, does 
not believe that de facto society resulted from 
man’s sociability (a notion he discards),!? but 
from a combination of accidents and physical 
necessities. It is the human “situation,” not 
human nature which is responsible: nature’s 
tricks and the growing needs of a growing popu- 
lation, not man’s natural desires, bring men 


8 Discourse on Inequality; see Vaughan, IJ, 159 
ff. and 203 ff. 

§ Vaughan, I. 208 and 293-4 (Economie 
Politique). 

10 Ibid., pp. 305-6. 

u L Esprit des Lois. Bk. I, end of ch. 2. Con- 
sequently, and paradoxically, the establishment 
of civil society is treated as beneficial both by 
Montesquieu and by Hobbes: the former sees in 
it both the outcome of man’s social inclination and 
the remedy of early society’s defects (cf. Locke); 
the latter sees in it man’s chance of salvation from 
violent death, Rousseau, on the other hand, sees 
in most civil societies a perpetuation of man’s 
fall, 

12 Vaughan, I, 138. 
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together.“ And he sees de facto society not as a 
mere nuisance but as a genuine fall which affects 
mankind after settlements have appeared, as 
communications and contacts develop, prop- 
erty spreads, and inequality sets in.“ Thus, his 
analysis of man in de facto society comes close 
to Hobbes’s image of man in the state of na- 
ture. We have a picture of fear, waste, want 
and war; in both instances, the springs of con- 
flict are defined as competition, diffidence and 
glory. Thus a close, if superficial, resemblance 
marks Hobbes’s and Rousseau’s accounts of 
the establishment of civil society: the former 
sees in it a necessary escape from general war, a 
liberation from fear and want} the latter con- 
cedes that this was indeed the purpose of the 
enterprise.® 

Here however, the resemblance ends. Rous- 
seau’s judgment of the effects of civil society 
differs from Hobbes’s, because their similar 
descriptions of man’s predicament before the 
appearance of the state conceal conflicting 
notions on the origins of this predicament, and 
a totally different emphasis on what is evil in it. 
Hobbes finds the causes of conflict in man’s 
nature; consequently, those causes will remain 
latent and repressed in man-under-laws: what 
can be ruled out (at least within the state) is 
only violence. Hobbes’s concern and supreme 
value are safety; consequently, civil society, 
which makes safety possible, is a blessing. 
Hobbes’s obsession is with the use of force, 
which can be managed, whereas its causes can- 
not. Thus, entry into civil society does not 
change man’s nature, it merely transforms his 
possibilities of action (2.e., it suppresses some, 
and as a result it increases and protects others). 

Rousseau’s analysis of violence is very differ- 
ent. He is more concerned with its roots than 
with its manifestations: not because he does not 
care for peace, but because he denies that the 
roots are in man’s nature, and because his 
supreme concern is man’s freedom, conscience 
and virtue, which require that those roots be 
torn out. To him, de facto society is evil not just 
because it is a state of war, but because it is a 
state of moral contradiction and disgrace, of 
which violence is merely the outcome, and 
which corrupts man’s peaceful nature. For 
entry into society effects a mutation in Rous- 
seau’s man. On the one hand, through contacts 
with other human beings, he gains a moral sense 


33 Ibid., pp. 173 ff. See also the Essai sur 
POrigine des Langues (Oeuvres Completes, Paris, 
1905, Vol. I). 

4 This, again, is very close to Montesquieu, 
(L Esprit des Lois, Bk. I, ch. 3). 

% Vaughan, I, 179 ff. 
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and becomes capable of conceiving dimly the 
ideal of force put at the service of a law that 
would be his own. This is the ideal of a positive 
definition of freedom, consisting not merely in 
the absence of hindrances to action (as it is for 
Hobbes, and also in Rousseau’s state of nature) 
but in the capacity to bė one’s own master. On 
the other hand, man has lost his original inde- 


‘pendence and innocence. Such a condition is 


the worst of all possible worlds, for man enjoys 
in it neither the old, negative freedom which is 
lost forever, nor the new, positive one to which 
he can aspire. He is capable of moral under- 
standing, but not of moral fulfillment. The old 
“natural law” based not on reason but on the 
instincts of self-preservation and compassion is 
dying; however, the very forces which killed it 
prevent the new natural law, understood as the 
moral dictates of reason, from acquiring suff- 
cient strength.4¢ The passions bred by inequal- 
ity, the inflation of desires fostered by society, 
gradually starve out compassion and submerge 
Vamour de soi under l’amour-propre-—a concern. 
for oneself which comes not from the natural 
desire for self-preservation, but from an artifi- 
cial reaction to other people’s judgments, 
opinions, attitudes and actions toward oneself. 
Thus what makes of man in de facto society so 
miserable a being is not just the violence to 
which he is exposed: it is what triggers violence, 
4.€., an insecurity which did not exist in the 
state of nature, which stems not from man’s 
nature but from man’s cupidity,)? which is not 
so much physical as psychological—the need 
to compare oneself to others, the fall from étre 
to paraiire, from original indolence to social 
restlessness—and which is evil even if it does 
not lead to the actual use of ferce. 

Thus, when Rousseau and Hobbes envisage 
the effects of civil society, they agree on one 
point only: civil society rules out violence 
among the citizens. However, whereas Hobbes’s 
ideal state is the Leviathan in which man 
submits to the force which protects his life, 
removes external hindrances to his action, and 
leaves him free to indulge in all the drives and 
desires which motivate and move him (as long 
as he does so peaceably), a civil society based 
exclusively on self-preservation is an absurd one 


16 fhbid., 448-9 (first draft of the Social Con- 
tract). 

17 Vaughan, I, 447. Property, which Rousseau 
singles out in the second Discourse as a crucial 
factor in inequality, and consequently in violence, 
should not be seen as a cause of war but as a 
consequence of the ‘‘cupidity’”’ and insecurity which 
dominate men once their original isolation comes 
to an end. 
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for Rousseau. For, in it, all the vices that mar- 
red de facto society would be perpetuated, ex- 
cept one—violence among the citizens—but 
with the addition of two new, and huge evils: 
international wars, and tyranny. If civil society, 
which replaces man’s natural independence 
with its network of conventions, makes man 
the permanent toy of others, it is a curse. Only 
the society which makes man autonomous is 
good. In other words, the philosopher’s quest 
cannot stop with the elimination of violence, it 
must be pursued until the origins of conflict 
themselves have been eliminated. The absence 
of violence is not the supreme good: violence is 
a symptom; its causes must be cured—and they 
can be, since, in Rousseau’s view, they do not 
lie in human nature. The Social Contract pro- 
vides the formula through which a civil society 
can be established, in which it is not only 
violence, but the “evil propensities” of man-in- 
society that will be purged, in which his inevit- 
able passions will be turned toward the com- 
mon good and “rational natural law” can 
flourish thanks to the civil laws decreed by the 
general will. 

The differences between Hobbes and Rous- 
seau on the subject of world politics are as seri- 
ous, and rather paradoxical. Hobbes had little 
to say on the subject; but what he says is that 
the international state of nature is less intoler- 
able than the “individual” state of nature. To 
be sure, both are marked by the same quest for 
power, and for the same reasons.!® Both show 
insecurity and conflict—consequently states 
have to be armed and prepared. Both show the 
same deficiency of law: in the absence of super- 
ior power, the “laws of nature” are mere pre- 
cepts of self-interest whose application depends 
on their perpetually uncertain observance by 
others. However, Hobbes explains why insecur- 
ity incites men to crawl out of their state of 
nature and to set up the Leviathan, but he does 
not invite the Leviathans to follow suit. Here 
is the key of the paradox: in the international 
competition, it is the state itself which serves as 
a cushion. Even though, in the absence of con- 
straining power, international politics is not a 
state of peace, even though it is a condition in 
which the nasty features of human nature 
(repressed, within civil society, by the setting 
up of the Leviathan) can, so to speak, re- 
emerge at their worst, nevertheless the interna- 
tional state of war is bearable. It is the intoler- 
able aspect of the “individual” state of war 
which drives men to sacrifice their “right of 
nature” so as to preserve their existence; but 
there are two reasons which make the interna- 


18 Leviathan, chs. 13 and 17. 
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tional state of nature less atrocious. First, 
states are stronger than men in the state of 
nature: their “security dilemma,” their fear of 
annihilation, is less pressing.!? Secondly, the 
very existence of the state is a guarantee for the 
security of the citizens: no man is safe in the 
state of nature, whereas interstate war does not 
affect the daily lives of all men. Consequently, 
the “laws of nature” à la Hobbes have a greater 
chance of being observed in the international 
state of nature: since there is greater force be- 
hind the partners to an interstate compact than 
there is behind individual signatories of a 
contract, the risk of violation will be smaller: 
the idea of reciprocity of interests, on which the 
solidity of international law does indeed de- 
pend, emerges here. Moreover, each state has 
an essentially domestic interest in self-restraint, 
since, should it implicate its population in all- 
out wars of extermination, the duty of obedi- 
ence of the subjects to the state would disap- 
pear. 

Thus Hobbes, surprisingly enough, ends by 
differing not too much from Montesquieu, who 
thought that just as the establishment of the 
state restored peace among men, the develop- 
ment of international law among states would 
allow them to live in a state of merely troubled 
peace, but not permanent war.?° We can see in 
Hobbes the father of utilitarian theories of 
international law and relations, and we can 
extrapolate, for policy guidance, the notion of 
the balance of power: it is fragile, by definition, 
but it is a relatively efficient technique for en- 
forcing the “laws of nature,” since it cor- 
responds to the interests all actors have in 
keeping the competition moderate. We could 
also extrapolate that, should the “security 
dilemma” worsen, should the competition be- 
come more intense, should the risk of total 
destruction, affecting all citizens, become in- 
tolerable, Hobbes’s relative complacency would 
lose its justification; and the same arguments 
he used to justify the Leviathan would have to 
be applied to the establishment of a world- 
wide one. 

Rousseau’s views are far less reassuring. He 
and Hobbes both recognize that the criterion 
which distinguishes world politics from the 
politics of a civil society is the ever-present 
possibility of violence in the former, which both 
term a “state of war” (whether war itself is 
actually in progress or not); and it is obvious 


19 Thid., ch. 13. 

20 L’ Esprit des Lois, Bk. I, ch. 3. 

2 For Rousseau, see Vaughan, I, 300; for 
Hobbes, Leviathan, ch. 13. 
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that, for both, the fragmentation of power in 
the international system is the immediate cause 
of the state of war. Both, to use Waltz’s useful 
classification, are “third image” writers to this 
extent. However, Hobbes’s and Rousseau’s 
agreement stops here. On four main points, 
they are in conflict. 

First, they differ in their judgment on the 
nature of international violence. For Hobbes, 
violence is an expression of human nature, 
whenever it is not repressed by a Leviathan; 
international war remains inevitable because 
man is an asocial animal, even after the estab- 
lishment of civil societies. For Rousseau, war 
is not a human necessity or drive, because man 
is not social by nature. “One kills in order to 
win; no man is so ferocious that he tries to win 
in order to kill.” War is a social institution: 
hence Rousseau’s famous insistence on the idea 
that wars are, by nature, contests between 
states (če. artificial bodies) but not between 
individuals, and consequently ought to be waged 
as such. This idea was directly inspired by 
Montesquieu’s writings; but Rousseau formu- 
lated it more categorically, so as to make clear 
that man, dénaturé by bad social institutions, 
is alienated man, whose acts spring not from 
his true self but from a distorted self which 
society has manufactured and for which society 
alone is responsible. Since nothing in human 
nature forces a man to kill another, the objects 
of wars are always far removed from the citi- 
zens’ lives: the stakes of war are not man’s 
needs, but the frills and fancies grafted on those 
needs by society,” 

Second, Rousseau does not share Hobbes’s 
belief that the state is a relatively mitigating 
force in international conflict. The same reasons 
which made man miserable in de facto society 
(or make him so in inadequate civil societies) 
are at work among the nations. He singles out 
especially two factors of insecurity. One is 
mutual dependence. Just as insecurity among 
men grows because each one is at the mercy of 
others’ services or opinions, the relations of 
states are plagued by such entanglements. In 
both cases, he denounces economic dependence 
most acidly, as if it were the serpent’s apple. 
Here we find one of Rousseau’s deepest in- 
sights, one which shatters a large part of the 
liberal vision of world affairs: for Rousseau, 
interdependence breeds not accommodation 
and harmony, but suspicion and incompatibil- 


2 Vaughan, I, 313. 

23 L'Esprit des Lois. Bk. I, ch. 3 and Bk. X, chs. 
2, 3. 
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ity. Another cause of insecurity among men is 
inequality, that inégalité de combinaison which 
results from division of labor and multiplies the 
effects of natural inequality.*® Similarly, the 
unevenness of states is the fuel of world con- 
flict.2?7 Hobbes had stressed natural equality as 
the main incentive to competition, and assumed 
that all men (and all states in the international 
state of nature) were equally driven by their 
nature toward power and conflict. Rousseau 
remarks instead that (just as it is enough for 
one man to say: “this thing is mine,” and then 
property claims will mushroom) the emergence 
of one state is enough to force all other human 
settlements to choose between annihilation and 
resistance, which means the establishment of 
other states in a kind of chain reaction. Once 
again, very rightly, the blame must be put on 
the dynamics of the situation; even if most 
states wanted to live in peace, they could not do 
so as long as a few major delinquents made 
trouble in the world. 

Moreover, international quarrels are in many 
respects far worse than the competition among 
men before the establishment of civil society. 
States, far from dampening violence, amplify it. 

(i) There is a difference in the scope of vio- 
lence. Rousseau makes a fundamental distinc- 
tion between kinds of violent conflicts: only 
organized violence among consolidated groups 
deserves to be called war. War is “a permanent 
state which requires constant relations.” 
Throughout most of the period that precedes 
civil society, the relations between men were 
too unsettled for genuine wars to develop: 
insecurity resulted merely in “fights” and 
“murders.’8 Only after the appearance of 
states, in which laws are made that delimit the 
rights and duties of the nation, and often pro- 
mote close relations with other nations, can real 
wars break out—not, of course, among the 
citizens, but among states. One may object 
that according to Rousseau himself, just before 
the emergence of civil society, human settle- 


26 Vaughan, I. 203 ff, 447 ff., and II, 308 ff. 
(Project for Corsica). 

23 Vaughan, I. 178. 

27 Ibid., pp. 178 and 297. Strangely enough, 
Proudhon—who spent so much time attacking 
Rousseau—follows Rousseau’s analysis very 
closely in Vol. II of his book, La Guerre et la Paiz; 
it is the same attack on greed, property and in- 
equality as in the second Discourse; war is seen as 
the result of clashes over wealth, due both to the 
end of primeval abundance and to the “somber 
rapacity” that grips societies when man’s original 
temperance fades away. 

28 Vaughan, I, 180 and 294; IT, 29. 
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ments had become sufficiently stable—and the 
growth of human greed, dependence and in- 
equality sufficiently disastrous—for a real 
“state of war” to break out among men.?® Also, 
Rousseau himself defines war as arising from 
“links between things rather than between 
men’’3° specifically, contests over “things” 
(such as possessions) had already developed 
in de facto societies. This is true; however, vio- 
lence within and among them remained less 
devastating than wars among states. The root 
of the older kind of war is individual greed, the 
rapacity of the rich, the envy of the poor—in 
other words, inequality among men (even if 
those men were beginning to be organized, for 
instance, in “gangs of bandits”). The root of 
interstate war is inequality among nations; and 
the inequality of men has sharper limits than 
the inequality of states. For the size of a state 
is always relative: “it is forced to compare itself 
in order to know itself”; its “absolute size” is 
meaningless, for its rank depends on what the 
others are, plan and do. Thus, by definition, 
each state is always totally dependent on all the 
others.* Its security dilemma affords no escape: 
if the state is strong, its power makes it a 
danger to peace; if it is weak, it becomes a 
tempting pawn. Restlessness is at its worst on 
the world scene. 

(ii) Consequently, a difference in the stakes 
also makes the state of war among states far 
worse than the state of war among men. In 
de facto society, the stakes of fighting remained 
essentially individualistic and therefore limited. 
As against hit-and-run raids to steal some land 
or goods, interstate war offers clashes about 
territory, resources and manpower on a grand 
scale. 

(iii) Another difference is the intensity of 
war. Hobbes’s Leviathan, in accordance with 
the philosopher’s mechanistic conception of 
society, was made of the sum total of the 
citizens. This Rousseau denies; he points out 
that the state is always weaker than the sum 
total of the citizens’ “particular forces.’’® 
Paradoxically, whereas Hobbes nevertheless 
believed that the impact of war on the citizens 
would be limited, Rousseau came to the oppo- 
site conclusion. For he saw that the state must 
try to compensate the deficiency in collective 
force with an overdose of passion—the one 
element Hobbes had left out. Prophetically, 
Rousseau warned that the body politie was 
moved, not by a cold reason of state, but by 
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passions: hence the ferocity of wars. For the 
passions which throw man against man before 
the appearance of civil society remained some- 
how dampened by what was left of human com- 
passion; the passions which states mobilize 
against one another ignore such a restraint. 
Here we find another deep insight: what makes 
of states, in Nietzsche's terms, the coldest of 
cold monsters, is not reason of state, but the 
very horror of passions which commiseration 
does not assuage. 

(iv) Consequently, the effects of international 
conflict are far more “nefarious” than those of 
conflicts among men. States being more power- 
ful than individual men (even though the 
state’s might may be less than the cumulative 
strength of the citizens), their antagonisms 
produce greater upheavals than the clashes of 
individuals: there are more murders in one day 
of battle than there had been for centuries 
during the state of nature. 

A third major area of difference between 
Hobbes’s and Rousseau’s approach to world 
politics concerns ethics in international rela- 
tions. In Hobbes’ case, the problem of ethical 
action in politics can hardly be called impor- 
tant: it is a pure matter of definition, since 
human nature does not change after man’s 
entry into society. Moral action in the Levia- 
than consists simply of obeying the sovereign’s 
law. In international politics, there is no such 
law, and consequently we are left with the 
clash and occasional convergence of different 
national moralities. Rousseau could not be 
satisfied with such simple amorality; in all his 
works, he treated ethics and politics as one and 
the same thing. To him, the “state of war” 
which prevails among states is a moral scandal 
because it is the mark, and indeed to a con- 
siderable extent the cause, of man’s failure to 
fulfill his moral development in civil society. As 
he described it in the second Discourse, men 
entered civil society in order to live under laws, 
so as not only to escape from the murders and 
fights of de facto society, but also to be able to 
follow the dictates of “rational natural law” 
which cannot have any force unless they are 
protected by the civil laws of society. But in- 
stead of the reconciliation of ethics and polities 


33 Ibid., p. 182. It can be seen from what pre- 
cedes that Rousseau finds the causes of war not 
only (1) in the structure of a milieu of clashing 
sovereignties, but also (2) in the corrupt nature of 
existing states, and (3) in the “evil propensities” 
of man, due not to his original nature but to the 
‘fall’ that society has entailed and almost all 
states have perpetuated. 
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what has happened is a new and worse moral 
dilemma for the citizen. 

On the one hand, the very effort of men to 
assure order, peace and justice domestically (by 
setting up the state) has provoked chaos and 
conflict on the international level, since the 
nations have remained in a “state of nature” 
similar to the fallen state which had been 
man’s tragic lot just before civil society was 
founded. “We have prevented particular wars 
only so as to start general ones which are a 
thousand times worse”; “all the horrors of war 
stem from men’s efforts to prevent it.’*4 Con- 
sequently, the citizen is caught in what Rous- 
seau calls a systéme mixte®—torn between the 
laws of the domestic social order, and the 
violence that results from the sovereignty of 
states in the world state of nature. Now, to be 
morally divided is the greatest misery, and to 
be “dragged by nature and by men into oppo- 
site directions” obliges man to “end his life 
without having been able to come to terms 
with himself.” Rousseau implies that the 
chance for autonomy which exists in the domes- 
tic order——where the citizen can aspire to the 
unity of force and of a law that would be his 
own—does not exist in the international (dis)~ 
order because of the fragmentation of sover- 
eignties. Thus, even the citizen of the ideal 
state may find no opportunity for moral action 
beyond the limits of the state as long as the 
world competition lasts: the human conscience 
may remain unhappy. 

But, on the other hand, that competition 
does more than thwart moral action beyond 
the state: the very existence of world conflict 
gives political leaders a good pretext for putting 
or keeping man “in chains.” Even the establish- 


ment of the first civil societies is described as a 


sort of trick by which the rich ensnared the 
poor and consolidated inequality under the 
pretext of mutual protection against out- 
siders.3? Later, princes are able to stunt 
domestic efforts toward self-government and 
to perpetuate tyranny because of the “neces- 
sities” that war entails.28 Thus international 
insecurity and tyranny reinforce each other. 
Consequently, man is not merely caught be- 
tween domestic order and external chaos, but 
torn by two contradictions: the one just men- 
tioned, and also, within civil society-—whose 
order, being corrupt, preserves the evils of de 


% Tbid., p. 365 and p. 295, 
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facto society, minus internal wars but plus 
tyranny—the contradiction between nostalgia 
for the independence man has lost and the 
yearning for moral and political autonomy. 
Therefore war does more than curtail the scope 
of such autonomy: it threatens to make its 
achievement within the state impossible. Pre- 
cisely because of this peril, Kant put the im- 
perative of peace at the center of his phil- 
osophy. But Kant noted that the increasing 
costs of war would oblige rulers “not to hinder 
the weak and slow independent efforts of their 
people” toward constitutional government.*® 
The experience of this century has confirmed 
Rousseau’s gloom rather than Kant’s hopes. 

Rousseau’s study of international relations 
raised the question whether it would not be 
better to have no civil society in the world at 
all than to have many, for the sysiéme miste is 
the worst of all. Not only is the present state 
far bloodier than the fallen state of nature: it is 
also one in which—although the causes of war 
are ever more remote from the citizens’ lives— 
killing has become a duty taught by the state.‘ 
The moral tragedy is that “by uniting with 
some men we have really become the enemies of 
mankind’’—which man had never been before. 
In his summary of the Abbé de Saint Pierre’s 
peace plan, Rousseau analyzed the special 
bonds which history, legal institutions and 
religion have forged among European nations. 
He then remarked that precisely because of 
these bonds, the condition of those nations was 
worse than if no European society existed at 
all. It is always the same concern for moral 
oneness, the same insight that it is better to be 
isolated—and thus not to experience the agon- 
ies of moral choice—than to be dependent on 
others, and so unable because of competition or 
inequality to practice the moral virtues which 
society both engenders and frustrates. 

A fourth crucial difference between Hobbes 
and Rousseau relates to the techniques for 
mitigating international conflict. Hobbes, as 
already noted, assumed implicitly that the 
different “reasons of state” could converge on 
common interests. Rousseau demolishes this 


39 Kant, “Idea for a Universal History,” in: 
The Philosophy of Kant, C. J. Friedrich, ed. (New 
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41 Ibid., p. 365. Man was not the “enemy of 
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i 
other major part of the liberal (or neo-liberal— 
I mean “realist’’) ideology of international 
politics. His arguments on this point are of 
enormous importance for the theory of interna- 
tional politics. 

(i) First, he deals with what might be called 
restraints through explicit or tacit agreements. 
Neither international law nor the balance of 
power can be real restraints on the international 
competition. Though not instances of actual 
war, they are tactics in the strategy of the state 
of war, ùe., the permanert hostility among 
states.“ The balance of power may block major 
conquests; but it perpetuates instability and 
preserves or aggravates each participant’s dis- 
satisfaction.“ International law is both weak 
and dangerous. Its fragility is due to its na- 
ture and to the basis of obligation. It is but 
the expression of the “law of nature,” super- 
seded within the state by civil laws, though 
still operative among states. It consists neither 
of the commands of self-preservation and 
pity, which have faded since the fall of the 
original state of nature, nor of the dictates of 
moral reason, which have force only within 
the ideal state. Instead, it is the law of cor- 
rupted nature: the law of amour-propre and 
corrupted nature: the law of amour-propre 
and competition, merely tempered by the at- 
tempt to replace compassion with conventions. 
This is a weak substitute indeed, for the basis 
of obligation is shaky: nothing guarantees the 
efficacy of international law but the particular 
interest of the state to which it applies. More- 
over, such law is often worse that fragile, Alli- 
ances and treaties (like the laws of imperfect 
states) merely perpetuate inequality.“ States 
often use international law as an instrument 
against one another in the international state 
of war: not only are peace treaties nothing but 
stratagems, but recognition and the regulation 
of foreign trade also can be diplomatic weap- 
ons.47 Peacetime politics, of which interna- 
tional Jaw is an aspect, is but the continuation 
of war by other means. 

The foundation of Rousseau’s reasoning is 
his conviction that in a competitive situation as 
fierce as that of nations common interests are 
both evanescent and hardly significant. Each 
player in the game is after his own separate 
interest. Consequently, one must distinguish 
the real from the apparent interest of the 
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players.48 Rousseau calls the apparent interest 
what the scholar—who superimposes on the 
competitive situation a fictitious community 
independent of the players’ moves—is normally 
tempted to call the real interest—?.e., the com- 
mon interest in self-restraint. Something close 
to a miracle, Rousseau thought, would be 
needed to make the separate calculations of 
individual advantage converge on a solution 
favorable to all.49 Furthermore, advantages are 
appreciated only “by their differences”: if they 
are common to all, they will be real to nobody 5° 

It is easy to see how so gloomy an analysis 
applies to contemporary schemes of arms con- 
trol. They are based on the assumption that the 
main powers have a common interest in peace 
which could be strengthened by the adoption 
of measures that would preserve existing ad- 
vantages (z.e., the possession of national arma- 
ments) and add new ones (such as guarantees 
against surprise attack). These efforts have 
foundered until now, precisely because of the 
asymmetries in the positions of the main 
powers; each tries to annihilate the enemy’s 
advantages while keeping its own factors of 
superiority.’ Each major power acknowledges 
a risk of war, but remains unwilling to deprive 
itself of the freedom of action which the unfet- 
tered right to use (or threaten to use) its 
weapons gives it. Each is confident it can 
handle the danger of war by unilateral meas- 
ures of restraint. Rousseau wrote that princes 
who make war do so not because they are un- 
aware of the perils, but because they are con- 
fident in their wisdom. 

His refutation of the “common interest” 
argument, and his conviction that commerce 
only exacerbates greed and the competition 
among nations as well as among men, thus led 
him to reject also a view which Kant and 
liberals in the 18th and 19th centuries found 
too attractive to resist—the idea that com- 
merce breeds peace.*4 

Gi) If restraints based on common interests 
are fictitious, what about the chances of self- 
restraint, resulting from each state’s own effort 


48 Ibid., p. 389. 

49 Thid., p. 392. 

80 Tbid., p. 391. 
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to define a rational line of conduct, as one can 
define a rational strategy for a firm? Rous- 
seau’s analysis shows why it is futile, as a way 
of reducing the risk and uncertainty in interna- 
tional affairs, to try to define a rational foreign 
policy.®§ On the one hand, economic competition 
has the simplifying feature of a currency in 
which all gains and losses can be calculated— 
money. Rousseau realized that the various 
stakes in international competition cannot all 
be converted into monetary units, or into any 
quantity at all: land, men, spoils, prestige and 
“degrees of power.” He had no clear idea of an 
ideological competition, although his remark 
about the passions of states can easily be ex- 
tended to it. Such a competition is even less 
“quantifiable” than those he had in mind. On 
the other hand, the “rules of the game” are too 
fluid, its purely psychological elements too im- 
portant to allow for a meaningful definition of 
rationality: in the absence of a law subordinat- 
ing the separate interests, or of legal procedures 
to channel them, states are condemned to the 
hazards of la Fortune by their very independ- 
ence. 

(iii) Any analyst of international relations 
who sees world politics as a state of permanent 
war without permanent restraints and threaten- 
ing the freedom and security of men, is tempted 
to propose radical remedies—to suggest that 
men and states leap out of the cave in which 
they keep fighting, into a broad daylight of 
reconciliation. Rousseau’s writings contain 
more or less explicit criticisms of many schemes 
which the imagination of men of good will has 
invented. So far as St. Pierre’s peace plan was a 
forerunner of modern international organiza- 
tion, Rousseau’s critique goes to the very 
foundation of that halfway house between state 
sovereignty and world government which flour- 
ishes today and which Kant presented both as a 
moral imperative and as the object of a hidden 
plan of nature. On the one hand, Rousseau 
suggests, in terms close to those Walter Schiffer 
applied to the League of Nations,’ that as long 
as states behave as they have customarily 
behaved, they are unlikely to be willing to 
achieve lasting peace through such devices; and 
if their behavior were sufficiently reformed to 


i The most brilliant contemporary analysis is 
that of Raymond Aron, .op. cit., Introduction and 
final note. Rousseau’s and Aron’s arguments con- 
tradict the faith in moderation which advocates 
of the “national interest”? as the norm of foreign 
policy have so often proclaimed in recent years. 
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make the adoption of such plans possible, the 
need for such a league would become much less 
pressing. On the other hand, anticipating 
Kant’s philosophy of history, Rousseau argues 
that ‘what is useful to the public” can be intro- 
duced only by force, because of the resistance 
which selfish interests oppose; but he adds that 
wars and revolutions, necessary to impose fed- 
erative leagues on men, are fearful means in- 
deed and may do more harm than such leagues 
could ever prevent. This is an admirable, 
though depressing comment on the dialectic of 
history in our own century, which required two 
world wars to establish two rather weak world 
organizations. It places a major reservation on 
Kant’s hope that the hidden plan of nature 
would bring states together through a process 
of ever more damaging wars. 

Rousseau did not deal with disarmament 
plans, which did not proliferate until later. How- 
ever, a recent study has aptly pointed out the 
three main reasons why all negotiations toward 
that end have failed:® the desire of states to 
catch up when they are behind in the race, the 
security fears of the nations, and difficulties of 
enforcement. Rousseau’s analysis of unevenness 
and international insecurity and his refutation 
of the “common interests” argument cut 
through hundreds of pages of peace plans. 

We are left with a frightening picture of 
world politics. States are apparently con- 
demned to their “state of war.” The only re- 
straints are unilateral and temporary; the 
islands of peace are always threatened. Rous- 
seau does not deny that they may exist: as 
already noted, he does not assume literally a 
war of all against all, but a struggle in which 
the existence of even one “relationship of 
major tension” may make amity impossible 
and neutrality difficult. Here, precisely as in 
his analysis of society in the Discourse on 
Inequality, Rousseau’s vision is not historical, 
but ideal-typical: it is “the essence of things, 
not events’ that he wants to account for. 
Consequently, one cannot refute him by point- 
ing out that there are a few permanent neutrals 
—like his own Switzerland—who have suc- 
ceeded in staying out of the competition; or 
that some international systems are more 
moderate or some restraints more lasting than 
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others-—not so much because they are based on 
common. interests as because they operate in 
periods when the range of stakes (t.e., the scope 
of the competition) is narrower than at other 
moments. Rousseau’s answer, obviously, 1s that 
nothing guarantees the perpetuation of mo- 
ments of grace and the preservation of oases of 
peace: whenever the system becomes revolu- 
tionary again, his analysis is thoroughly valid. 

But Rousseau proposed a way out of the 
système mixte of the domestic order—a way of 
making étre and paraître, amour propre and 
amour de sot, less incompatible. What about 
the international state of physical violence, 
moral division, and psychological bad faith? 
We must turn from his empirical theory to his 
normative theory—or to whatever we can find 
in its stead. 


II 


The loss of Rousseau’s manuscript on con- 
federations makes it difficult to know in full 
detail his answer to “international anarchy.” 
However, it is possible to put together pieces of 
the puzzle, and to assess the relevance of the 
result to present-day world politics. 

Rousseau has more than once been the vic- 
tim of his interpreters. Recently it has been 
fashionable to make him the father of ‘“‘total- 
itarian democracy.” This is not the place to 
deal with such a distortion; instead, two points 
need to be made. One is to establish the inten- 
tions of the author, without projecting into his 
work the intentions of disciples or others. The 
second is to deal with his views on their merits. 
This may entail showing that the author's 
ideal is incapable of execution, or of any en- 
forcement that would not thwart his inten- 
tions.® The results may point to serious diff- 
culties in making his work relevant to the world 
in which we live, but they should absolve him 
of responsibility for the perversions produced 
by attempts to apply his vision. 

To clear the way, let us start with what 
Rousseau’s intentions were not. He did not 
suggest that the way out of the international 
jungle was the establishment of a world state. 
Nor was he the father of modern nationalism. 

It is true that his analysis of the international 
milieu provides what Waltz has called the third 
image, in which the absence of any common 
superior over the states is seen as the “‘permis- 
sive” cause of war.“ But Rousseau does not 


63 This is what I have attempted to do in: “Du 
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therefore propose a European or a world feder- 
ation to put an end to war. As already noted, 
the passage Waltz quotes appears in Rous- 
seau’s digest of St. Pierre’s peace plan, which 
he thereupon mercilessly destroys in his subse- 
quent critique. But it is not enough to note the 
absence of any “world federalist” or ‘‘world 
government” solution; the important question 
is why Rousseau brushed it aside. For we have 
an apparently puzzling contrast. He had 
shown that the “state of war” in de facto 
society convinced men to become citizens, t.e., 
to establish states so as to put an end to vio- 
lence, at least within civil society. And he had 
described this movement as having spread 
because some men (the rich) were able to con- 
vince others of a common interest in security 
under laws®*—even though he had also pictured 
man in the fallen state of nature as just as in- 
capable of making common interests triumph 
over antagonistic ones, as sovereign states are 
in the international jungle.® If, then, men were 
driven individually by insecurity to heed the 
common interest after all, in Hobbesian fashion, 
why should not the same conclusion be reached 
by states, whose “state of war” Rousseau him- 
self described as worse than the state of violence 
among men in de facto society? If the social 
contract would set up an ideal state endowed 
not merely with a monopoly of force but also 
with the capacity to make man morally free 
and virtuous, why should not a similar compact 
establishing a world state be the basis of uni- 
versal peace and the guarantee of “republican 
government” in each component unit? 

The answers to these questions are only im- 
plicit in Rousseau’s work. They can be summed 
up as follows: in the world as it is, such a 
universal state is impossible; in a world com- 
posed of ideal states, it would be neither de- 
sirable nor necessary. 

Let us take first the world as it is. The pros- 
pects of peace and unity are so dim, precisely 
because fights among nations are worse than 
feuds among men before states appeared. Men 
finally became aware and convinced of their 
common interest in establishing civil societies; 
but their purpose was to protect the “‘ins”’ 
against the “outs.” It was not an end to com- 
petition, merely a displacement of it—a differ- 
ence not merely of degree but of essence be- 
tween the creation of a state and the building 
of the world state. The former merely orders 
conflict (in the sense of abolishing domestic 
violence, but allowing and indeed fostering 
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external turmoil); the latter would eliminate 
the competitive use of force.6® Moreover, this 
ordering of conflict, to the extent that it makes 
international war so much more formidable 
than the state of war in de facto society, 
weakens further the persuasion that ‘common 
interest” arguments can exert upon states. The 
earlier type of violence was still anarchic and 
mild enough to be overcome by such reasoning. 
But wars among states have become institu- 
tionalized; and the more intense the fighting, 
the higher the stakes (both in the sense of big- 
ger, and in the sense of more distant from the 
citizens’ lives, with such elements as national 
pride and prestige involved), the more devas- 
tating the effects, the less likely are rational 
arguments of common interest to be heard. 
Indeed, Rousseau suggests that one component 
of the original “law of nature,” the remnants 
of which may have played a role in convincing 
men to abolish war among them, has left even 
fewer traces, and thus kept far less vigor among 
states—pity.®® So we are faced with units—the 
states—whose amour-propre (hence insecurity) 
is far more inflated than that of finite men 
could ever be, and whose compassion is prac- 
tically nil. Finally, we must not forget that 
international conflict is a safeguard for tyrants: 
world insecurity assures domestic security; 
would not, for them, world peace entail domes- 
tic insecurity? 

Thus one comes to a triple and dismal con- 
clusion. The only combinations of states likely 
to emerge in the world are competitive, t.e., 
alliances and leagues whose members tempo- 
rarily agree to suspend the competition among 
them, in order better to resist or to attack other 
contenders. The “general society of mankind,” 
which existed neither in the original state of 
nature, nor in the corrupt state of de facto 
society, is not likely to result from the present 
world of states either. Lastly, should the domi- 
nation of one state be imposed on all others 
through conquest, such a world empire could 
not be the carrier of world peace; for the rule of 
force can never become legitimate: the compact 
between conqueror and conquered, ‘far from 
liquidating the state of war, assumes its con- 
tinuance,’’76 

But what about the ideal world—that of the 
Social Contract? Here again, a world federation 
or a world state is ruled out. A federation with a 
legislative body and coercive powers would 
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conflict with the character of sovereignty as 
defined in the Social Contract: sovereignty is 
indivisible. The essence of the general will— 
indestructible, inalienable, incapable of being 
represented, is such that any formula of shared 
legislative powers; which federation requires, 
would destroy that identity of freedom and 
authority which the Social Contract purports to 
achieve, and restore heteronomy.” Moreover, 
such a federation would rule over far too vast a 
territory; Rousseau was convinced that the 
chances for autonomy exist only in small states: 
like Montesquieu, and like the Greek phi- 
losophers, he saw in large states major threats 
to freedom.” A world-wide “city of the Social 
Contract” was inconceivable, since the legisla- 
tive general will could not assemble in any given 
place. The bigger the state, the heavier the 
bureaucracy, the greater the need for a strong, 
i.e., dangerous, executive, the greater also the 
need for intransigent virtue among the citizens, 
the smaller the likely “ratio in which the wills 
of individual citizens stand to the general will, 
or, in other words, customs (moeurs) to laws,” 
the greater the need for repressive force.”? All 
those arguments convinced Kant, too, of the 
impossibility of a world government. If we 
start with Rousseau’s conception of the ideal 
state—small and ruled by an indivisible general 
will—then the only links between states that do 
not conflict with this scheme are confedera- 
tions, which may have common executive 
organs appointed or instructed by the legisla- 
tors, but in which those legislators (7.e., the 
general wills) would remain separate national 
entities. Associations of governments are pos- 
sible, but not of peoples, just as Rousseau’s idea 
of sovereignty rules out genuine local self- 
government except in the form of regional 
delegations from the executive.” 

Thus the road to a “general society of man- 
kind” does not pass through a world govern- 
ment. Rousseau’s constant sarcasms about 
“cosmopolitans” should be kept in mind.” The 
arguments which a number of Frenchmen have 
opposed to European supranational institu- 
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tions have a clearly Rousseauistic ring: there is, 
at present, no European nation, only a variety 
of European nations that wish to cooperate. 
Legitimate decisions among them can be taken 
only by the agents of the separate popular 
wills: otherwise, the decisions could only repre- 
sent either the will of one of those communities, 
imposed upon the others, or the will of ‘‘techno- 
crats,”’ t.e, executive agents operating in a 
political vacuum. And not all the Frenchmen 
who have objected to European supranational- 
ity (or-to the spread of majority rule in the 
U.N.) are conservatives. In this respect, as well 
as in some of his constitutional ideas, General 
de Gaulle appeals to a certain Jacobin tradition 
which quite justifiably claims Rousseau as one 
of its prophets. 

However, Jacobinism (not to mention Gen- 
eral de Gaulle) brings to mind modern national- 
ism and particularly the militant nation-state 
that has often turned a war into a crusade. On 
this score Rousseau has also been accused of 
being the father of a form of social organization 
which has been a worse enemy of peace than 
the princes he so bitterly denounced. Who can 
deny that he did indeed constantly celebrate 
patriotism, identify the good citizen with the 
good patriot,’ lecture the Corsicans on the 
need to have a national character," and give 
the Poles a formidable list of recipes for the 
deliberate creation of a Polish national spirit 
that could defy the invaders and the ages?78 In 
particular, the pages on national education, in 
his essay on Poland, foreshadow the missionary 
zeal of the French First and Third Republics in 
this essential area of public life. 

Here again, however, we must be careful. 
National pride, yes—Rousseau thought it 
essential; for it would give its dynamism, 
indeed its substance, to the general will. But 
nationalism as we know it now, definitely not. 
Not because he was unaware of its possibilities: 
having noted that every patriot is harsh toward 
foreigners, he added that this explained why 
the wars waged by republics are often worse 
than those waged by kings.” But as we have 
observed, he saw in war a source of tyranny ard 
the perpetuation of all those evils of society 
which the “good society’”—that of the Social 
Contract—aimed at eliminating. Indeed, he re- 
jected la religion du citoyen as doubly evil—as 
making the citizens “bloodthirsty and intoler- 
ant” and as threatening the nation’s security 
by throwing it into wars with every other na- 
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tion.3! Because he thought princes had a vested 
interest in war, he attacked them vigorously in 
his critique of St. Pierre’s project—-where Re- 
publics are never mentioned. Whoever wants 
to be free must refrain from becoming a con- 
queror, ‘the told the Poles. Yet in order to be 
free, to obey only one’s own (higher) will, one 
must keep invaders out—or if (like the Poles) 
one is too weak to do so, one must at least be 
capable of preventing the invaders from ever 
forcing the inner sanctum of the citizens’ con- 
science into submission. This makes his en- 
thusiasm for a citizens’ army understandable; 
it is essentially a defensive army, incapable in 
his eyes of undertaking aggression (to which 
a professional army is much more suited), but 
more capable of making an aggressor’s life 
untenable.” 

Aggressive nationalism would have de- 
stroyed Rousseau’s ideal. For he wanted a 
polis established in which the irreversible con- 
sequences of man’s entry into civil society—the 
development of passions and desires, the urge 
to look at one’s reflection in other people’s 
eyes, the mirror game of social vanity—could 
be channeled to good, t.e., moral uses. Patriot- 
ism is such a good use for it combines amour- 
propre and virtue. The building of national 
character is an attempt at dissociating the two 
elements of amour-propre: vanity and pride, so 
as to smother the former under the latter. 
Vanity is the result of comparisons with others, 
and ‘‘the fruit of opinion’”—while pride is born 
of one’s own achievements.*! The competitions 
which he advocates in schools and public 
games, the medals and distinctions he recom- 
mends, the national (but not nationalist) 
celebrations he describes, are all efforts to make 
the seeds of human vanity sprout into flowers 
of legitimate collective pride. He favors a kind 
of “Stakhanovism’’ among citizens, but one 
which aims at civic virtue, not at national 
power: the citizens are invited to compete with 
one another to such a purpose, not to compete 
with and compare themselves to foreigners.® 
And if he wants them to celebrate work, it is 
not in order to promote the state’s grandeur, 
but because work is the condition and guaran- 
tee of civic virtue; whereas leisure and luxury, 
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credit and speculation are the surest roads to 
corruption.” The Switzerland of his days, or 
the United States of Tocqueville’s, would be 
much better examples than anything the new 
nations of the postwar world exhibit—precisely 
because events have made Rousseau’s ideal 
impossible, as we shall see. 

For the community of peaceful but proud 
nations he had in mind was of a very special 
sort. His most eminent quality is one his critics 
have often denied him—consistency. Interde- 
pendence, the result of our proliferating needs 
and wants, is evil whenever it engenders de- 
pendence. Independence, once society appears, 
is possible for man only in the modern form, 
7.é., not as isolation, but as autonomy. But 
autonomy can be achieved only in small com- 
munities. So, if they are to avoid becoming the 
stakes or the tools of others, they will have to 
be as self-sufficient as possible. They must aim 
at an autarky which, as Iring Fetscher has 
shown, is as different from the pre-belligerent 
autarky of Nazism as patriotism is different 
from aggressive nationalism.®§ In the original 
state of nature, man, who enjoyed the ‘‘absolute 
existence” of an “absolute whole,’’®® was both 
independent and self-sufficient; in the ideal 
society, his former independence is transmuted 
into autonomy, while independence and au- 
tarky have become the attributes of the state. 
Indeed, only if the state is an “absolute whole” 
can the citizen be autonomous. Otherwise, the 
tyranny of world competition will rule the 
state, and the citizen then can be neither free 
nor virtuous. “The nation will not be famous, 
but it will be happy. Others will not mention it. 
It will have little prestige outside. But it will 
have abundance, peace and freedom within.” 90 
Abundance here means the welfare that accrues 
from the citizens’ work, not from private 
wealth. Rousseau’s distrust of commerce and 
finance runs through the Social Contract, the 
second Discourse, and the Project for Corsica: 
the Corsicans are invited to be a pastoral 
nation, for in agricultural self-sufficiency lies 
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independence; in commerce lies wealth, but 
wealth brings dependence.” 

Rousseau’s philosophy remains consistent 
also in its discontinuities. There is a break 
between man in the state of nature, and man in 
society. Another break lies between the ideal 
society, in which man is, so to speak, reconciled 
with himself, and the international milieu: so as 
not to live in any mixed system any more, the 
citizen of the good state will do his best not to 
be an actor on the world stage. Should the 
whole planet be covered with small, essentially 
self-sufficient republics, endowed with civic 
pride but no national vanity and equipped with 
purely defensive militias, then the world would 
be at peace ipso facto. A general society of man- 
kind would emerge, composed not of ‘‘cosmo- 
politans” or “world citizens,” but of good 
sitizens, who would have discovered the mod- 
ern, or social, equivalent of natural man’s 
amour de sot and pity, by curbing amour- 
propre, overcoming those passions which 
“speak louder than (their) conscience,”® and 
practicing patriotism without belligerency. 
However, this “general society’? would not 
entail a “real union,” t.e., formal links between 
its member nations, just as there was no real 
union between men in the original state of 
nature. Indeed, the two situations are clearly 
parallel. The state of nature was a state of 
independent men who followed, in their rare 
encounters, the dictates of the (non-rational) 
ratural law of self-preservation and pity; the 
ideal international society would be composed 
of pearls juxtaposed but not on a string: inde- 
pendent states that would observe, in their 
infrequent and relaxed contacts, the commands 
of “rational natural law,” which are nothing 
but the rules of (original) natural law reestab- 
lished, by reason, on new foundations.” Thanks 
to the self-sufficiency of the states, our natural 
reluctance to inflict harm (7.¢., our sense of 
pity) would no longer be smothered by our fear 
o? being harmed.” Whereas only through the 
social contract can men both escape from their 
fallen state of nature and also fulfill their moral 
development, it is now clear why there is no 
need to envisage a similar compact among 
states founded on the contract’s formula. 

Thus the solution to the problem of war and 
peace, in Rousseau’s mind, is really a “second 
image” solution: establish ideal states all over 
the world, and peace will follow—without the 
need for a world league à la Kant. And it is also 
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a “first image” solution, because in the ideal 
state man’s nature is rescued from the despond- 
ency of mixed systems, and man is again at 
peace with himself. Here we are very far from 
contemporary schemes for world peace, and 
very close to the Greek ideal of the primacy of 
domestic politics: the road to peace passes 
through the ethical (small) state. 

However, there is no guarantee that all states 
will ever be ideal, or capable of practicing the 
austere virtues of the frugal, self-sufficient 
nation. Some may continue to depend on others 
for food or other supplies, and thereby risk 
becoming objects in the competition; others 
may be so naturally wealthy as to excite the 
envy of the “have nots.” All the causes of 
conflict, that is, may still be with us. Moreover, 
even if all princes have disappeared, we have no 
assurance that the general will in some state 
could not be corrupted, and superseded by a 
mere will of all, which expresses nothing but 
human passions, or by a particular will. So 
purely domestic reasons may also bring a return 
to international competition. Finally, when 
republics occasionally clash, the patriot’s tend- 
ency to be “harsh toward foreigners” may 
once again overcome the “reluctance to inflict 
harm.” For such eventualities, I believe, and 
not for the case of a world of peaceful, “general 
will” states, Rousseau advocates confedera- 
tions. Those leagues are not the crowning of 
his theory, in the way in which Kant’s league of 
states is the summit of mankind’s grubby as- 
cent. As in Montesquieu’s work, the confedera- 
tions do not mark the end of conflict, but a way 
in which a number of small states can get 
together, without sacrificing sovereignty, for 
defensive purposes in the world conflict. They 
do not signal international sunshine; they pro- 
vide a shelter against the storm. We are in the 
logic of peace-via-deterrence, rather than 
peace-through-law. 

Thus, Rousseau’s answers to the problem of 
peace can be divided into two. On the one hand, 
a world not composed exclusively of ideal states 
admits of only two ways of mitigating conflict: 
one, the observance by the contenders of those 
“true principles of the law of war,” which he 
opposes to Grotius’s precepts, and which are 
based on the postulate that war is a contest 
between states but not men.’ The other way is 
the confederation. But the former is obviously 
too fragile to be effective: Rousseau himself 
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told us that states obey legal rules only as long 
as they believe they have an interest in obeying 
them.°* And the latter formula—confedera- 
tions—does not put an end to folly: it merely 
provides small states with a way of being wise 
among the fools.’ It tells them to be hedgehogs 
in the midst of insecurity. We can only specu- 
late how long Rousseau thought such associa- 
tions could be made to last; for his analysis of 
international competition leads to skepticism 
about the solidity of the leagues he had in mind. 

On the other hand, his principal answer—the 
ideal world of small, self-sufficient, self-centered 
states governed by the general will—is a “solu- 
tion” to the problem of war only because it is an 
evasion of politics. Here we find the most seri- 
ous of the difficulties of enforcement to which I 
alluded earlier. Rousseau’s ideal is utopian, in 
the first place, because it can hardly be 
achieved as long as the whole world is not 
covered with such communities. In the second 
place, even if they had spread over the whole 
planet, they would remain what he wants them 
to be only on conditions hard to imagine. For, 
in order not to be dragged again into the com- 
petition—in order not to be diverted from the 
closed-circuit practice of patriotism into the 
open contest of ambition and vanity—the small 
community ought to be not just self-sufficient 
but insulated. Should its citizens have more 
than accidental or occasional contacts with 
foreigners, then the citizens may be tempted to 
revert to the evil practice of “comparing oneself 
in order to know oneself.” Presumably the 
general will—which is always right—will re- 
main unaffected by those contacts and compari- 
sons. However, the judgment which discloses 
the general will is not always enlightened.}° 
The broader the range of relations between 
communities, the greater the peril of a resur- 
gence of a collective amour-propre at the ex- 
pense of the common good, and the risk of a 
rising tide of envy, fear, aggressiveness or 
greed that may corrode the general will. If the 
outside world is not to become the crack in the 
domestic synthesis of freedom and authority, 
then the world must remain a distant and very 
lightly pressing reality. Otherwise, the citizen’s 
autonomy will be threatened. 

These conditions are met only exceptionally, 
and never on a sufficient scale to abolish the 
“state of war.” Not every community can be an 
island, and even Corsica got into trouble. 
American isolation in the 19th century would 


88 On this point, see Windenberger, op. cit., pp. 
143-4, 

99 Vaughan, I, 387; II, 158. 
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be a partial example. However, even then, the 
United States found itself in contact with 
others, to the north and the south, and lessons 
may be learned from that experience. First, 
when a nation puts into practice the teachings 
of Rousseau about patriotism and national 
character, in a context not of isolation but of 
intercourse with other nations, the thin line 
between patriotism and nationalism tends to 
vanish despite Rousseau’s intent. The general 
will itself becomes corrupted, and the national 
institutions, however closely patterned after 
those Rousseau wanted, may be diverted 
toward the quest for all those stakes that 
princes traditionally pursued. The competition 
between the citizens for patriotic distinctions 
can all too easily turn into a competition in 
xenophobia. Whenever this happens, Rous- 
seau’s ideal is perverted in a particularly ugly 
way. For when the state is the expression of the 
general will, and not just the secular arm of a 
tyrant or prince, then Rousseau’s formula 
about wars being waged among states, not 
among peoples, and affecting individuals neither 
as men nor even as citizens but only as soldiers, 
loses its pointi When the states are the 
peoples, when all the citizens are soldiers, wars 
come close to that evil from which Hobbes 
hoped the state would shelter the people— 
shocks in which whole populations are thrown 
against each other. Total war instead of com- 
plete peace; a general will which is always right 
because it is national, instead of rational: 
Rousseau would have been aghast at such a 
perversion. He wanted the ideal of the general 
will realized in a context of isolation, but events 
have decreed otherwise. Self-government and 
self-determination spread in a context of inter- 
national conflict. 

Second, not only has the historical context 
thwarted the ideal, but the evolution of the 
world economy and of communications has 
made the nations ever more interdependent and 
increasingly eager to join the race for wealth. 
The modern world has repudiated Rousseau’s 
ideal of the community pleased with its frugal- 
ity, proud of its austerity, hostile to machines 
and division of labor, opposed to big cities or 
feverish social mobility. If nations want to be 
self-sufficient, it is only in the sense of having 
an economy balanced enough to withstand 
external shocks; but this implies a domestic 
expansion of production and wealth. Today’s 
new nations behave as if there existed an inter- 
national obligation to furnish aid for develop- 
ment—an obligation which increases mutual 
dependence, and leads to a more frantic pace in 
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the growth of the induced desires that indus- 
trial society engenders. 

Paradoxically, Rousseau, who recognized 
that man could never revert to the state of 
nature, advocates for states a return to an 
isolation which the march of history had proved 
impossible long before he wrote. But the para- 
dox is more apparent than real, for he recog- 
nized also that most of the states of his day 
were too corrupt ever to be capable of applying 
the principles of the Social Contract: only a few 
small nations could still be saved—obviously 
not enough to make universal peace possible.1 
It follows that if that peace Js obtainable only 
on Rousseau’s conditions, we are condemned to 
the competition he has so searchingly described. 
The question arising from this depressing con- 
clusion is whether peace can not be reached, 
despite Rousseau, in our world if in utopia. 
Here we must turn, briefly, to Kant. 


II 


Both Rousseau and Kant identify peace and 
morality; both consider that the man who lis- 
tens to the imperative of morality within him 
must want peace, and that the good community 
shuns war.” However, a sharp difference in 
their conceptions of man’s nature and of soci- 
ety’s role explains the different outcomes of 
their separate quests for peace. The battle be- 
tween man’s selfish desires and his moral im- 
perative is described by Rousseau as a conse- 
quence of society, which is responsible for the 
Zormer and in which the latter emerges. But 
Kant sees this battle as a permanent feature of 
man: the moral imperative is already at work 
in the state of nature; it is that very imperative 
which creates a duty to get out of the state of 
nature; for—like Hobbes and in opposition to 
Rousseau— Kant thinks that precisely because 
of those selfish desires the state of nature is a 
state of war. 

Consequently, society, which is the cause of a 
fall for Rousseau’s man, since it frustrates and 
perverts the very moral sense it brings forth in 
him, is seen by Kant on the contrary as a condi- 
tton of moral progress, since it is the prerequi- 
site to the establishment of law and to moral 
action, the obstacles to which it is the function 
of law to remove. But if society causes no fall, 


102 Oeuvres, IX, 287; Vaughan, II, 146. 

10 Qn Kant’s philosophy of peace, see C. J. 
Friedrich, Inevitable Peace (Cambridge, 1948), 
and Pierre Hassner’s admirable study, “Les Con- 
cepts de guerre et de paix chez Kant,” Revue 
Française de Science Politique, Vol. 11 (Sept. 
1961). I have followed here M. Hassner’s demon- 
stration. 
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a reform of society cannot bring redemption, 
either. In the ideal society of the Social Con- 
tract, man succeeds in subordinating his par- 
ticular interests to the general will; thus, 
authority and freedom are reconciled, and the 
drama of man’s moral division, the battle be- 
tween the lower and the higher self, comes to an 
end; the political and the moral problems are 
solved together. For Kant, the best society is 
not the one which makes man behave morally, 
it is the one in which man is most free to behave 
morally if he wants to. If world peace presup- 
poses republican states, it is because they are 
least likely to be bellicose. But, on the one 
hand, Kant’s conception of constitutional 
government is less demanding than Rousseau’s: 
it is almost the opposition between the open 
and the closed society; and on the other hand, 
the establishment of republics all over the world 
does not eliminate the problem of war, in the 
way in which a world of “general will’? com- 
munities would abolish it for Rousseau: man’s 
evil propensities may still prevail. Hence the 
need for additional legal guarantees to make 
eternal peace less shaky, in the absence of the 
world republic that Kant rejects. 

So, whereas Rousseau’s solution to the prob- 
lem of war was in the establishment of the good 
society, Kant, who found the root of war in 
man’s nature, not in society’s ‘‘denaturation” 
of man, could not halt, so to speak, the impera- 
tive of peace with the setting up of ideal states. 
Hence the league for eternal peace, which 
Kant’s philosophy required. However, because 
man remains free either to heed the categorical 
imperative or to follow his selfish drives, Kant’s 
peace plan would merely have set up a desir- 
able goal, had it not been accompanied by a 
philosophy of history which turned this moral 
end into an historical terminus. Hence the 
paradoxical conception of world peace 
achieved, not because of man’s moral progress, 
but despite man’s moral failings, and brought 
about, not by man’s deliberate efforts, but by a 
hidden plan of nature that relies on two highly 
non-moral factors: catastrophes, and the con- 
vergence of selfish interests. Both are sup- 
posed to lead the nations to harmony through 
interdependence—the very opposite of Rous- 
seau’s ideal. 

Rousseau’s empirical theory contradicts in 
advance the main assumptions of Kant’s sys- 
tem. Concerning the league of republican 
states, Rousseau pointed out the major differ- 
ence between law within each of those states— 
a law backed by the force of the citizens—and 
law between them—a law whose strength de- 
pends on the plausibility of an end to conflict 
and competition, rather than the other way 
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around. Rousseau’s argument, as we have seen, 
is that such an end is possible only as long as 
contacts between the states are limited—in 
which case no such law would be necessary. - 


Should these contacts be intense—and inten- |. 


sity is precisely what Kant’s philosophy of 
history counts upon—then the league itself will 
become an arena and a stake for conflicting 
ambitions. 

One international development of the past 
twelve years may serve as a test of those respec- 
tive doctrines. Is not the Western European | 
Community which has grown since 1950 an 
example of a league of states with similar con- 
stitutional regimes, having established among 
them what a modern writer has called a ‘‘secu- 
rity community,’ because of the lessons of 
two disastrous world wars and because of the 
convergence of particular interests, especially 
in matters of trade and production? Ernst 
Haas’s fine analysis of the uniting of Europe has 
shown that it is preciselythrough this conver- 
gence of interests, which have fastened upon 
the common institutions Europeans have 
erected, that the European communities have 
expanded.!® Does Kant’s philosophy of politics 
and history thus provide a better guide to peace 
than Rousseau’s rejection of any philosophy of 
progress, and his apparent conviction that 
nations have only the choice between abolish- 
ing foreign policy or doing their best to survive 
in the competition? l 

I doubt that the Western European experi- 
ment would have dispelled Rousseau’s gloom. 
First, he would have thought the nature of the 
enterprise much closer to his idea of a confed- 
eration against “unjust aggressors,’’?° than to 
the federal ideal of many present-day opti- 
mists. On most matters that affect the vital in- 
terests of the participants, supranationality 
fades away, and decisions have to be reached 
in a very traditional manner!’ The legisla- 
tive powers of the Common Assembly are nil, 
and the enforcing powers of the European 
civil servants remain sharply limited. To be 
sure, such a confederation suspends the use of 
force among the members. However, the rea- 
son why such an oasis of peace can bloom is 


104 See Karl Deutsch et al., Political Community 
and the North Atlantic Area (Princeton, 1957). 

106 The Uniting of Europe (Stanford, 1958); 
“The Challenge of Regionalism,” International 
Organization, Vol. 12 (Autumn, 1958). 

10 Vaughan, II, 158. 

107 See, for instance, what happened during 
the coal crisis of 1959, and in the negotiations on a 
common agricultural policy and on the admission 
of Great Britain. 
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not that world peace is getting nearer, but that 


= an external danger has brought threatened 


nations together. There is a shift in the align- 


. ments within a continuing “state of war’’:no 
- less, but no more; and in the relations among 


the confederates (due to the very persistence of 
this state), considerations of prestige and cal- 
culations of power count as much as coopera- 
tion for peace. The politics of the participants 
display enough jockeying for leadership, 
enough disagreements on purposes, functions 
and institutions, enough divergent estimates 
of the “common interest” to make Rousseau’s 
pessimistic analysis relevant.!°§ A defensive 
external common purpose does not eliminate 
internal rivalries which the international com- 
petition in general, and the clash of amours- 
propres in close contact, perpetuate. 

Second, the forces that have brought about 
the confederation are not unmixed blessings. 
Rousseau was dubious about the value of har- 
mony forged out of catastrophes. He might 
have pointed out that all the gains Europeans 
have made do not quite erase the political 
collapse of Europe through world wars, or 
eliminate Europe’s dependence on America for 
military security. He was dubious, too, about 
the contribution of selfish and commercial in- 
terests to peace. He would have noticed that 
the very prospects of wealth and power—which 
attract members (and applicants) to the Euro- 
pean community—also turn so successful an 
enterprise into an added cause of tension and 
fear in world politics as a whole. Those who are 
left out resent their exclusion. Those who want 
to come in produce splits among those who are 
in. Outsiders protest about discrimination. In- 
siders warn against dilution. After all, military 
conflict was only one aspect of the “state of 
war”. as Rousseau defined it. He saw greed as a 
major source of trouble, quite capable of caus- 
ing states to want to weaken one another—an 
intention which is the essence of the “state 
of war.” 


IV 


Whoever studies contemporary international 
relations cannot avoid hearing, behind the 
clash of interests and ideologies, a kind of 
permanent dialogue between Rousseau and 
Kant. Kant has put forward an ideal of inter- 
national organization for peace, which does 
indeed correspond to the categorical imperative 


4 of autonomy that survives in man’s heart; for 
\ this imperative will be frustrated as long as war 
į prevents man from being his own master. 
\Kant’s philosophy, far from displaying the easy 


108 Compare Aron, op. cit., pp. 729 ff. 
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optimism and the depreciation of conflict into 
which later liberals fell, draws the picture of a 
world dragged into peace by conflict and by 
greed; and if the hope of progress is a duty 
which the imperative of autonomy imposes on 
us, the expectation of linear progress is a major 
fallacy. Rousseau tells us, however, that the 
very intercourse of nations breeds conflict; that 
if it is not possible to put an end to such inter- 
course, the only “remedies” are fragile mitigat- 
ing devices; that it is not enough to try to sup- 
press violence, which is the mere outcome of 
drives that are the essence of international 
politics—a point which contemporary writers 
(or international organizations) tend to forget, 
in their fascination with the nuclear monster. 
He reminds us that there can be no assurance 
that each nation will be able to remain its own 
master, for the competition may always be- 
come the overriding tyrant. Just as there is no 
real middle ground between the general will’s 
austere democracy and “le hobbisme le plus 
parfait,’’'°9 so there is no lasting shelter be- 
tween the state of war and the utopia of iso- 
lated communities: there are merely differences 
of degree in the intensity of the struggle. Citi- 
zens are thus condemned to remain in a système 
mixte which threatens permanently the recon- 
ciliation of law and force which the Social Con- 
tract tries to accomplish. 

The statesman’s difficulty is that he must 
play the game of the international competition, 
from which he can escape only exceptionally, 
and at the same time he ought not to lose sight 
of Kant’s ideal. He ought not to give up the 
hope of a future world community, but he can- 
not act as if it already existed. Thus his task 
comes at least as close to squaring a circle as 
the job Rousseau had set for himself in the 
Social Contract: how to fight for the particular 
interest of the nation in such a way as not to 
jeopardize the eventual reconciliation of state 
interests, without which no “international com- 
munity” could ever emerge. Only when the 
statesman succeeds in this is the tyranny of 
world conflict alleviated for the citizen. Rous- 
seau’s contribution is in the nature not of a 
solution, but of a warning: total success cannot 
take the form of a world Leviathan, which 
would be either artificial or arbitrary; and al- 
though total success requires, in Rousseau’s 
vision, a world which the evolution of history 
has ruled out, nothing short of total success can 
be more than a temporary relief from that 
plague which, as in Camus’s Oran, may at any 
time wake up its rats and send them to die in a 
happy city. 
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Since 1959 one of the most noted ideological 
issues in the Sino-Soviet conflict has been the 
question of the “inevitability of war.” Kru- 
shchev had brought up this subject at the 
Twentieth Congress of the Communist Party of 
the Soviet Union (CPSU) in February 1956, 
where he proclaimed as no longer applicable “a 
Marxist-Leninist precept that wars are in- 
evitable as long as imperialism exists.”! His 
objective in this exercise in revisionism was to 
rid the foreign policy and the international 
image of the Soviet Union of a doctrinal lia- 
bility. Coming to terms with the realities of the 
thermo-nuclear stalemate, the Soviet leaders 
had decided to emphasize “peaceful coexist- 
ence” (interpreted by them as political, ideo- 
logical and economic struggle’) as the “highest 
form of class struggle” and the road to victory 
over Western capitalism. On the ideological 
plane, this optimistic vision clearly called for 


~ the scrapping of a tenet—inevitability of war— 


according to which, given present-day military 
technology, the triumph of socialism would 
have been precluded by the disappearance of 
the human species. This, and no more, lay be- 
hind Khrushchev’s pronouncement of 1956, 
since raised to an article of Soviet dogma, that 
war can be avoided. ‘“‘Avoidability of war” 
became the doctrinal complement to the global 
strategy and propaganda line of “peaceful 
coexistence.” 


I 


If the Chinese had not found large areas of 
Soviet foreign policy concretely unpalatable, 


1Khrushchev’s speech at the Twentieth 
CPSU Congress. Extracts in G. F. Hudson, 
Richard Lowenthal, and Roderick MacFarquhar 
(eds.), The Sino-Soviet Dispute (New York, 1961), 
pp. 42-46; above quotation on p. 48. 

2 “The policy of peaceful coexistence is, then, 
as far as its social content is concerned, a form of 
intense economic, political and ideological strug- 
gle between the proletariat and the aggressive 
forces of imperialism in the world arena.” From 
Khrushchev’s report on the Moscow Conference 
of 81 Communist parties, January 6, 1961, ibid., 
p. 214. Cf. also Khrushchev’s speech at Novosi- 
birsk, October 10, 1959, in Pravda, October 11, 
1959. 

3 Contrary to the Chinese doctrine, in which 
revolutionary war remains the highest form of 
class struggle. See below, p. 351. 


they would hardly have made a bone of conten- 
tion of Khrushchev’s avoidability of war doc- 
trine. At the time of the Twentieth CPSU 
Congress, while there are indications that they 
had even then been unhappy about the form 
and extent of de-Stalinization,’ the Chinese 
had ignored the Soviet standpoint on war. It 
was their fear of a Soviet-American détente, 
kindled especially by Khrushchev’s visit to 
Eisenhower in September 1959, and their dis- 
taste for the various Soviet policies that seemed 
to be leading to such a détente, that led to their 
ideological offensive against Khrushchev. Lack- 
ing material means of pressure against the 
Russians, the Chinese resorted to ideological 
weapons: before the world communist audi- 
ence they denounced Khrushchev as a heretic. 
“A period of quite visible, concrete disagree- 
ment on policy towards the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration thus preceded the Chinese Com- 
munists’ generalized, ideological attack on 
Soviet authority.’’s 

The doctrine of the inevitability of war 
played an important role in this ideological 
attack. In their zeal to demonstrate Khru- 
shchev’s disloyalty, the Chinese took interpre- 
tative liberties with the Soviet point of view 
on this issue. The Russians, in striking back, 
likewise did not scruple to exaggerate and ex- 
tend the Chinese point of view. Distorting 
each other’s positions in order to score points 
in the ideological debate, the contestants en- 
gaged for the greater part in a bout of shadow- 
boxing which points up nicely the contrived 
and artificial nature of Communist doctrinal 
polemics even when these reflect conflicts of 
policy or national interest that are real enough. 
But before we can demonstrate this it will be 
necessary to trace the history of the doctrine of 
the inevitability of war in Communist political 
and economic ideology. It will be seen that 
this history is far more complicated than Khru- 
shchev made it appear at the Twentieth Con- 
gress and than the parties to the conflict (es- 
pecially the Soviets) have acknowledged atany 
time since. It is much more complicated, too, 
than can be deduced from the innumerable 


t See Donald 8. Zagoria, The Sino-Soviet Con- 
flict 1956-1961 (Princeton, 1962), pp. 42 ff. 

56 Richard Lowenthal, “Diplomacy and Revolu- 
tion: The Dialectics of a Dispute,” in Hudson, 
Lowenthal, MacFarquhar (eds.), op. cit., p. 11. 

0 See below, p. 349, 
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comments on the Sino-Soviet dispute over the 
inevitability of war issue that have appeared 
since 1959 in Western publications. 


II 


The writings of Marx and Engels contain 
neither a theory of war nor a theory of im- 
perialism.’? On the contrary, Marx tends to 
“dismiss colonial expansion and exploitation as 
a pre-capitalist phenomenon, not a character- 
istic of highly developed industrial capitalism.’”® 
His followers have found points of departure 
for their theories of imperialism in Marx’s gen- 
eral theory of capitalist development and, in 
particular, in his discussion of the ‘‘contradic- 
tions” and economic crises of capitalism.? But 
none of this justifies any inferences on the sub- 
ject of war}? The most that can be said is that 
Marx and Engels considered war a natural con- 
comitant of capitalist and pre-capitalist socie- 
ties, and believed that the classless society of 
the future would do away with war together 
with all other forms of human conflict. 

The theory of imperialism was, therefore, a 
neo-Marxist subject. It was, in fact, the most 
important theoretical contribution of the early 
twentieth century neo-Marxist school. In all 


7 Cf. Edmund Silberner, The Problem of War in 
Nineteenth Century Economic Thought (Princeton, 
1946), pp. 250 ff. 

s E, M. Winslow, The Patiern of Imperialism 
(New York, 1948), p. 146. 

® Especially in Marx’s “law” of the tendential 
fall of the rate of profit. 

10 Karl Kautsky was the first of Marx’s epigoni 
to establish a connection between the capitalist 
economic process and the increasing global 
rivalry among the industrial powers, leading 
ultimately to war. See his article ‘Krisen- 
theorien,’? Die Neue Zeit, Vol. 2 (1901-2), pp. 
133 ff. In this respect he was the first of the 
Marxist theorists of imperialism and, therefore, 
a forerunner of Lenin. However, he later sug- 
gested that the capitalists might come to an 
agreement to forego their struggles in favor of 
a peaceful division and exploitation of the 
world for their mutual benefit. See Kautsky, 
“Zwei Schriften zum Umlernen,”’ Die Neue Zeit, 
Vol. 33 (1915), p. 144. This theory of “ultra-im- 
perialism” was based on Rudolf Hilferding’s 
concept of a “universal cartel.” Hilferding, Das 
Finanzkapital (Berlin, 1923), p. 295. It was 
anathema to Lenin, who relied on imperialist war 
as the final “contradiction” which would bring 
about the destruction of the capitalist system. 
See his violent attacks on Kautsky’s “ultra- 
imperialism” theory in Imperialism, the Highest 
Stage of Capitalism (1916), passim. 
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of its several variants it represented an attempt 
to protect Marxist orthodoxy against the re- 
formist onslaught by accounting in Marxian 
terms for developments within the -capitalist 
economy unforeseen by Marx." Leaving aside 
the influential non-Marxist J. A. Hobson, the 
leading theorists of imperialism were Otto 
Bauer, Rudolf Hilferding,! and Rosa Luxem- 
burg. Yet it was Lenin’s pamphlet [mperial- 
ism, the Highest Stage of Capitalism’! which be- 
came by far the most influential contribution 
to the subject. Like Lenin’s other writings, it is 
trifling as a contribution to Marxist theory. Its 
significance lay in its polemical and propa- 
gandistic thrust. 

This booklet, the basis of all subsequent 
Communist doctrine on imperialism, no more 
than rehashes and popularizes the works of 
Hobson and the neo-Marxists, primarily 
Hilferding’s Finanzkapital. Insofar as it inter- 
ests us here, Lenin’s argument can be briefly 
stated as follows: In a maturing capitalist 
economy the disequilibrium between produc- 
tion and consumption makes profitable em- 
ployment of capital increasingly difficult. To 
prop up their declining rate of profit, the capi- 
talists resort to acquisition (through their con- 
trol of governmental power) of colonies and 
spheres of influence in backward areas. These 
areas serve as sources of cheap raw materials 
and labor, and as monopolistically controlled 
markets for manufactured goods and, more 
important, investment capital which the satu- 
rated home markets are incapable of absorb- 
ing. Once the available backward regions of the 
world have been divided up, the pressures of 
the profit motive and the emergence of such 


u Especially the growth of monopolies, capi- 
talist expansionism, and the increased role of the 
state. 

12 Imperialism (London, 1902). 

18 Die Nationalitaetenfrage und die Sozialdemo- 
kratie (Vienna, 1907). 

“u Das Finanzkapital (Berlin, 1910). 

16 Die Akkumulation des Kapitals (Berlin, 1913). 

16 Zuerich, 1916. 

17 Hobson as well as Bauer and Hilferding saw 
capital exports and capitalist expansionism as 
leading to increasing bellicosity and, ultimately, 
war. Lenin has no claim to originality on this 
point either. Luxemburg, on the other hand, 
argued that imperialism would lead to an “auto- 
matic breakdown” of capitalism on purely eco- 
nomic grounds. Lenin rejected this breakdown 
theory because it could be used (though it was 
not so used by Luxemburg herself) to justify the 
kind of sit-back-and-wait policy which was 
anathema to him as a revolutionary activist. 
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new imperialist powers as Germany and Japan 
drive the capitalist states into conflicts over 
the “redistribution”? of colonies. These are 
eventually settled by resort to “imperialist 
war,” the ultimate contradiction of capital- 
ism 38 

For all their emphasis on the determining 
role of economic structure and processes, Marx 
and Engels had acknowledged that theory, too, 
is a material force, that ideas are weapons.!9 
For Lenin, the born practitioner of revolu- 
tionary politics, the recognition and applica- 
tion of this truth was almost a matter of in- 
stinct. Though far behind his successors on this 
score, he contributed mightily to the trans- 
formation of Marxism from a critical theory 
into a body of political slogans. His pamphlet 
on imperialism, although relatively restrained 
because it was intended for publication in 
Tsarist Russia, is a case in point. Its writing 
was a political act. For by 1916 Lenin saw in 
the growing misery and discontent caused by 
the war the makings of a “revolutionary situa- 
tion.” Hoping to make a revolution, he natu- 
rally cast about for arguments to prove that 
the world war provided the necessary historical 
conditions for revolution-—the “objective fac- 
tor” on which the Marxists insisted in contrast 
to the Bakuninists, Blanquists, Narodniki, 
and other revolutionaries of the volitional 
school. But Lenin then still adhered to the 
Marxian scheme of economic-historical stages 
according to which the proletarian revolution 
cannot take place until capitalism has very 
nearly spent itself. For this reason he was much 
concerned to insist (e.g., conira Kautsky) that 
imperialism was not merely a policy of the 
capitalists but the very essence of contemporary 
capitalism, and that the imperialist war then in 
progress marked the “highest” (j.e. final) 
stage of the moribund capitalist system. 

This, then, was the purpose of Lenin’s theory 
of imperialism-——of his linkage of capitalism 
with imperialism and of imperialism with war. 
He hoped to prove to the satisfaction of his 
actual and potential followers in the interna- 
tional socialist movement that the time was 
ripe to “transform the imperialist war into a 


t8 V, I. Lenin, Imperialism, the Highest Stage of 
Capitalism (New York, 1939), passim. See also 
Lenin, “Imperialism and the Split in the So- 
cialist Movement,” Collected Works (1930), Vol. 
XIX, pp. 345-46. 

19 See, for instance, Engels’ remarks on this 
point in Der sozialistische Akademiker, October 
15, 1895, quoted by E. R. A. Seligman, The 
Economic Interpretation of History (New York, 
1902), p. 142, 


civil war” which would lead to the social revo- 
lution. “Imperialism, Lenin insist/ed],* neces- 
sitates revolution.... However, the actual 
evolution of ... Lenin’s theory suggest([s| that 
quite the reverse was true: it was the necessity 
for revolution that required a theory of Im- 
perialism.’’2° 

Wars, then, are an “internal contradiction” 
of the world capitalist system in its imperialist 
stage, breaking out as a matter of economic 
inexorability: in the age of monopoly and 
finance capitalism, Lenin states, ‘imperialist 
wars are absolutely inevitable as long as pri- 
vate property in the means of production 
exists.’#! It is therefore perfectly clear—and 
requires emphasis only because Khrushchev 
has succeeded in befogging the issue”—that 
the “inevitability of war” in Lenin’s theory of 
imperialism refers to war between capitalist 
powers. 


re 


{il 


After the October Revolution the doctrine of 
inevitable war between capitalist countries 
remained in effect. Clearly, at a time when the 
Soviet Republic was weak and felt itself 
threatened from without, the contemplation of 
inter-capitalist conflict was psychologically 
comforting to the Soviet leadership. However, 
the foundation of a Communist state in Russia 
added a new dimension to the Leninist ap- 
proach to war. For it now became necessary to 
formulate a position regarding armed conflict 
between revolutionary Russia and capitalist 
states. In this process, the Marxist “unity of 
theory and practice” made its appearance on a 
new plane: the conduct of the foreign relations 
of a major world power. Consequently, after 
1917 the views of Lenin and his successors on 
war and peace have had even less value as 
Marxist analyses than his earlier pronounce- 
ments on the relation between capitalism, 
imperialism, and war. The Communist theory 
of war became a series of programmatic and 
propagandistic statements formulated in ac- 
cord with the objectives of Soviet foreign 
policy and subject to alteration as required by 
periodic shifts in that policy. 

Before the October Revolution, Lenin had 
envisaged the future proletarian war against 
capitalism in a manner which later became 
incompatible with his responsibilities as the 


2 David G. Smith, “‘Lenin’s Imperialism,” 
Journal of Politics, Vol. 17 (November 1955), p. 
555, 

2 Selected Works (1947 ed.) Vol. I, p. 633; 
italics Lenin’s. 

* See below, p. 344. 
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ruler of the Soviet state. Believing that the 
Soviet power would depend for its survival on 
revolution in advanced capitalist countries 
(Germany at the very least)—identifying, in 
other words, the fate of a socialist Russia with 
the fortunes of the proletarian revolution in 
the West— Lenin offered, in 1915, a program of 
“revolutionary war”: 


Inequality of economic and political develop- 
ment is an unconditional law of capitalism. Hence 
it follows that a victory of socialism is possible 
initially in a few capitalist countries or even in 
one separate capitalist country. The victorious 
proletariat of this country, having expropriated 
its capitalists and organized its socialist produc- 
tion, would rise up against the rest of the cap- 
italist world, attracting to itself the oppressed 
classes of other countries, provoking among them 
a revolt against the capitalists, appearing if 
necessary with armed force against the exploiting 
classes and their states. 


After the seizure of power in Russia and 
during the period of revolutionary unrest in 
Europe, Lenin’s pronouncements abounded in 
gloomy prophecies of inescapable armed con- 
flict between the Soviet state and the capitalist 
powers. Two things are noteworthy about his 
statements of that period. First, Lenin made no 
effort to explain the coming war between the 
bourgeois states and proletarian Russia in 
terms of his own theory of imperialism. At no 
time did he expand or amend this theory of the 
economics of impcrialism leading to the in- 
evitable “imperialist war” to make it usable as 
a doctrinal underpinning for his prognoses of 
war between capitalist countries and the Soviet 
Union.” Lenin’s statements on the latter sub- 
ject are nothing more than ad hoe political 
slogans presumably designed to promote na- 
tional unity and a militant spirit in the Soviet 
population. Second, after the beginning of 
Allied intervention in 1918 (and in line with 
his own metamorphosis from world revolution- 
ary agitator to ruler of the Russian state), 
Lenin’s emphasis changed gradually from 
policy statements advocating “revolutionary 
war” to predictions of an inevitable capitalist 
attack on the Soviet Republic. During the en- 
tire period of “war communism” before 1922, 
the revolutionary war policy was by no means 


23 Lenin, Sochineniya, Vol. XVIII, pp. 232- 
33; cited by E. H. Carr, The Bolshevik Revolution 
(London, 1953) Vol. ITI, p. 563. 

2i Khrushchev’s treatment of the ‘“‘inevitabil- 
ity” of this type of war as an outgrowth of 
Lenin’s theory of imperialism is completely un- 
warranted. See below, p. 344. 
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disclaimed, but Lenin became increasingly 
vague on whether the clash he predicted be- 
tween the two systems would result from revo- 
lutionary war or from a counter-revolutionary 
attack on the USSR. The following statement, 
which has become famous, illustrates his 
ambiguity in this period when peaceful co- 
existence was considered unlikely but was pro- 
claimed, for political effect, unthinkable: 


We are living not merely in a state but in a 
system of states and the existence of the Soviet 
Republic side by side with imperialist states for 
a long time is unthinkable. One or the other must 
triumph in the end. And before that end super- 
venes, a series of frightful collisions between the 
Soviet Republic and the bourgeois states will be 
inevitable. That means that if the ruling class, 
the proletariat, wants to hold sway, it must prove 
its capacity to do so by its military organiza- 
tion. 


This is as close as Lenin ever came to de- 
veloping a doctrine of inevitable war between 
capitalist powers and the USSR. Not to call 
this a doctrine would perhaps be quibbling over 
words—even though his assorted pronounce- 
ments on this point lack anything like the theo- 
retical basis provided by the theory of imperial- 
ism for the thesis of the inevitability of inter- 
capitalist wars. But if we ignore this difference, 
then clearly there are two Leninist doctrines of 
the inevitability of war.% These Lenin never 
related to or confused with each other. As we 
shall see, one of Khrushchev’s celebrated con- 
tributions to Marxism-Leninism consisted of 
doing both these things. 

When the revolution failed to develop in the 
West and internal problems forced him into his 
New Economic Policy (NEP), Lenin adopted 
the policy which Stalin later sloganized as 
“socialism in one country.” In order to gain a 
breathing spell and commercial advantages, 
Lenin emphasized the “coexistence” of Soviet 
Russia and the capitalist world. “Coexistence,” 
then a grudging acceptance of a fact rather 
than a propaganda slogan, heralded the formal 


2 Lenin, “Report of the Central Committee at 
the Eighth Party Congress,” (1919), in Selected 
Works (New York, 1934), Vol. VIII, p. 33. 
Quoted by Stalin in Problems of Leninism 
(Moscow, 1940), p. 156. 

25a This point has been almost completely 
ignored in Western discussions of the subject, 
both in connection with the Twentieth CPSU 
Congress and the Sino-Soviet dispute. An excep- 
tion is Bernard Morris, “Sino-Soviet Relations: A 
Summing-up,” Survey, No. 39 (December 1961), 
p. 43. 
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withdrawal of the Soviet Government from 
world revolutionary activity.“ The doctrine of 
a revolutionary war fought by the Soviet Re- 
public to free the world proletariat from the 
yoke of capitalism was soon buried under 
Stalin’s “socialism in one country.” 

Apart from occasional hints that if the pro- 
letariat were to overthrow the bourgeoisie in 
one or more Western countries the Red Army 
might come to its aid,?” Soviet pronouncements 
on war after Lenin’s death harped uniformly 
on the danger of capitalist attack. Citing the 
example of Allied intervention in the Russian 
civil war, the Soviet leaders proclaimed it as 
“the principal and fundamental tendency of 
the imperialist powers...to encircle the 
USSR and conduct counterrevolutionary war 
against her in order to strangle her and to es- 
tablish a world bourgeois terrorist regime.’’?8 
Capitalist war against the Soviet Union, as an 
adjunct to Stalin’s theory of “capitalist en- 
circlement,” became a theme on which they 
played an infinite number of variations and 
which they never abandoned. Constructed to 
meet the ideological and propaganda needs of 
Soviet domestic and foreign policies,?® it be- 
came the corollary to “socialism in one coun- 


2 The international proletarian revolution, 
henceforth strictly subordinated to the strength- 
ening of the Soviet state, became the province of 
the Comintern. But it was only natural that the 
Comintern, guided as it was by the Bolshevik 
leadership, should soon become an auxiliary of 
Soviet foreign policy. After Lenin’s death and 
Trotsky’s fall from power, it became obligatory 
for Communists to identify the interests of the 
international proletariat with the welfare of 
Soviet Russia. This was called ‘‘proletarian in- 
ternationalism.” 

27 See, for instance, Stalin, “Speech to the 
Plenum of the Central Committee,” January 
19, 1925, in Collected Works (1947), Vol. VII, pp. 
13-14. 

28 Program of the Communist International 
adopted by the Sixth World Congress, Moscow, 
September 1, 1928; reprinted in W. H. Cham- 
berlin (ed.), Blueprint for World Conquest (Wash- 
ington, 1946), p. 221. 

2 When the Stalin Constitution of 1936 
“abolished?” antagonistic classes and ‘‘pro- 
letarian dictatorship,” a new explanation had to 
be found for the fact that the coercive state 
machine grew constantly stronger instead of 
“withering away.” The capitalist menace served 
this purpose to Stalin’s satisfaction. See his re- 
port to the Eighteenth Congress of the CPSU(B), 
March 10, 1939, in Stalin, Problems of Leninism 
(Moscow, 1947), pp. 632-38. 
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try,” just as the earlier doctrines of revolu- 
tionary war by the Soviet Republic against the 
capitalist powers and civil wars of the pro- 
letariaf against the bourgeoisie in capitalist 
countries had been the corollary to the Bol- 
sheviks’ world revolutionary orientation. But 
never in this period did they try to assimilate 
it to Lenin’s “imperialist war” between capital- 
ist countries—to present it, that is, as a direct 
outgrowth of the contradictions within the 
world capitalist economy. 

Before Hitler’s rise to power in 1933 gave 
plausibility to the Soviet fear of capitalist ag- 
gression, Stalin proclaimed in numerous state- 
ments for domestic propaganda effect that the 
coexistence of the two opposed systems is 
temporary, and that even if “we succeed in 
delaying the war with the capitalist countries,” 
it is nonetheless “inevitable.’’*° If this meant 
anything, if meant that Stalin, in order to 
justify forced industrialization, armament, and 
other policies entailing sacrifices and priva- 
tions, wished his subjects to believe that war 
could not be indefinitely avoided. Similarly, in a 
statement that makes no sense as theory but 
served an unmistakable policy purpose, Stalin 
proclaimed: 


The conditions for war are maturing.... War 
may become inevitable, of course, not tomorrow 
or the next day, but in a few years, inevitably. 
... From this it follows: be prepared for every- 
thing, prepare our army, boot it, and clothe it, 
train it, improve its technique, improve its chem- 
ical warfare, its aviation, and in general raise 
our Red Army to the necessary heights... . 
That is why I think we ought to go forward reso- 
lutely and unalterably, to meet the demands of 
the military department.* 


The extreme “left” policy of international 
Communism inaugurated in 1928 at the Sixth 
World Congress of the Communist Interna- 
tional briefly revived the earlier doctrine of 
revolutionary war, but in a formulation of 
deliberate ambiguity. The following ‘“‘thesis” 
of the Congress, complete with Lenin’s favorite 
take-off on Clausewitz, is a gem of dialectical 
double-talk: 


The proletariat in the Soviet Union harbors no 
illusions as to the possibility of a durable peace 
with the imperialists. The proletariat knows that 
the imperialist attack against the Soviet Union 


30 Stalin, “Speech to the Fifteenth Congress of 
the CPSU (B), December 2, 1927, in Sochinentya 
(Mowcow, 1949), Vol. X, pp. 288-89. 

3t Stalin, “Speech to the Plenum of the Central 
Committee,” January 19, 1925. loc. cit. Italics 
inserted. 
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is inevitable; that in the process of a proletarian 
world revolution wars between proletarian and 
bourgeois states, wars for the emancipation of 
the world from capitalism will necessarily and 
inevitably arise. Therefore, the primary duty of 
the proletariat, as the fighter for socialism, is to 
make all the necessary political, economic and 
military preparations for these wars, to strengthen 
its Red Army—that mighty weapon of the pro- 
letariat——and to train the masses of the toilers in 
the art of war. There is a glaring contradiction 
between the imperialists’ policy of piling up 
armaments and their hypocritical talk about 
peace. There is no such contradiction however, 
between the Soviet government’s preparations 
for defense and for revolutionary war and a con- 
sistent peace policy. Revolutionary war of the 
proletarian dictatorship is but a continuation of 
revolutionary peace policy ‘by other means.’® 


War, that is, remains equally with peace a 
legitimate instrument in the conduct of the 
proletarian world revolution. But how the 
“inevitable” wars for the “emancipation of the 
world from capitalism” will be touched off is 
left in doubt. Though they revived the revolu- 
tionary war theme, the Communist leaders 
naturally did not wish to commit themselves to 
start the war they declared inevitable. The 
note of inevitability is therefore rescued by re- 
course to an “imperialist attack’? which is 
“inevitable’—even though it may be indefi- 
nately delayed—and the inevitability of which 
can be “proved” if it does occur, as it was 
eventually “proved” after Hitler attacked the 
Soviet Union in 1941. 


IV 


Such predicted capitalist wars against the 
Soviet Union were essentially attributed to 
political motives. The imperialists, being capi- 
talists, were afraid of the USSR and wished to 
destroy it. Lenin’s theory of inevitable inter- 
. capitalist wars, on the other hand, rested, as we 
have seen, on an economic analysis of the na- 
ture and ‘‘contradictions” of twentieth century 
capitalism and did not—at least without being 
brought up-to-date by “creative Marxism’’— 
support the slogans about inevitable capitalist 
wars against the USSR. However, no attempt 
was ever made to tailor Lenin’s theory to fit 
this later doctrine of an inevitable war between 


32 “Theses of the Sixth World Congress of the 
Communist International,” 1928, in Interna- 
tional Press Correspondence, No. 84, November 
28, 1928, p. 150. Italics inserted. See also Stalin’s 
letter to Gorky, January 17, 1930, in Sochineniya 
(Moscow, 1949), Vol. XII, p. 176, 
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the USSR and capitalist countries. At the 
most, the problem was attacked by the defini- 
tional device of applying Lenin’s term “im- 
perialist war” to all wars fought or to be fought 
by capitalist countries in the twentieth cen- 
tury. Such formulations were of course con- 
sistent with the thesis that war will no longer 
be possible when capitalism, now in its final, 
“imperialist” phase, has vanished from the 
earth, but they did not thereby acquire any 
stature as theory. The result, nevertheless, was 
that the distinction between the two types of 
war became blurred and the impression began 
to arise that Lenin’s 1916 theory applied to 
capitalist wars against the Soviet Union as well 
as to wars between the imperialist powers. 
This, as I have shown, was not the case. 
Because the doctrine of capitalist encircle- 
ment placed the responsibility for a threaten- 
ing war on the capitalist powers it could easily 
be adapted to successive changes in the world 
political strategy of the Soviet leadership. The 
matter was simply one of emphasis. In the late 
1920s, when no genuine threat existed to the 
frontiers of the USSR, Soviet pronouncements 
in apocalyptic tones stressed the inevitability 
of counter-revolutionary war. The purpose of 
this type of war propaganda——the psycho- 
logical mobilization of the Soviet masses—has 
already been discussed. After 1933, on the other 
hand, when Hitler presented a serious threat, 
the emphasis shifted to avoidability of war be- 
tween the USSR and capitalist countries—no 
doubt because such an ideological posture was 
indispensable for the political task of mobiliz- 
ing for peace. Thus, at its Seventh World Con- 
gress in August 1935, the Comintern adopted 
the strategy of the “united front against fasc- 
ism and war,” aimed at stopping Hitler by a 
system of collective security. Under these 
changed circumstances it would hardly have 
been politic to continue shouting to the world 
that an imperialist attack on the Soviet Union 
was inevitable. Consequently, a shift was made 
from inevitability to avoidability of war: the 
fact of coexistence was parlayed into a policy 
and propaganda of peace, stressing that war 
will surely come unless it is prevented, adding 
to this platitude the further banality that war 
can be prevented, shouting that it must be 


®% An occasion would have been the publica- 
tion in 1938 of the official New Data for V. I. 
Lenin’s “Imperialism, the Highest Siage of 
Capitalism,” edited by E. Varga and L. Mendel- 
sohn. The book is full of the latest statistics 
“proving” concentration of production, growth 
of monopolies, parasitism and decay of capitalism, 
ete. Not a word is said about war. 
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prevented, and endeavoring to exploit propa- 
gandistically the image of the USSR as the 
leader of the “‘struggle for peace.” 

The disquisitions on war in 1935 supporting 
this strategy are so amazingly similar in their 
essence to what Khrushchev and his colleagues 
told the Twentieth CPSU Congress in 1956, 
and to the present Soviet strictures on the 
Chinese attitude, that they deserve to be 
quoted. The following is a highly authoritative 
version, taken from the speech of Georgi 
Dimitrov, general secretary of the Comintern, 
to the Seventh Comintern Congress: 


It is true that imperialist wars are the product of 
capitalism, that only the overthrow of capitalism 
will put an end to all war; but it is likewise true 
that the masses of working people can hinder im- 
perlalist war by their militant action... ‘Left’ 
phrasemongers ... propagate fatalistic views to 
the effect that war is inevitable and the main- 
tenance of peace tmpossible. Since the funda- 
mental cause of war is capitalism, then, they say, 
so long as the latter exists, it is impossible to 
avoid war, and it is hopeless and useless to fight 
for the maintenance of peace. Such people are 
out-and-out doctrinaires, if not simply impostors. 
They see everywhere around them the raging 
forces of war, but they do not at all notice the 
mighty factors for peace.*4 


Dimitrov’s explanation of this attitude also 
sounds strikingly familiar. The world today is 
not what it was in 1914, he said, when the 
world proletariat was weak and under the 
exclusive influence of the treacherous leaders of 
social democracy and when, most important, 
there was no USSR: 


Today on one-sixth of the globe there exists a 
powerful proletarian state that relies on the ma- 
terial strength of victorious socialism. ... Today 
the world proletariat, in its struggle against war, 
has at its disposal not only its weapon of mass 
action, as it did in 1916. Today the mass struggle 
of the international working class against war is 
coupled with the influence of the Soviet Union 
as a state, of its powerful Red Army, the most 
important guardian of peace.® 


Like Khrushchev twenty years later, Di- 
mitrov here proclaims “imperialist war” 
avoidable without distinguishing between in- 
ter-imperialist and anti-Soviet wars.** He differs 


4G. Dimitrov, The United Front: The Struggle 
against War and Fascism (New York, 1938), pp. 
133, 174. 

æ Ibid., p. 133. 

3a In respects other than the avoidability doc- 
trine as such, the Seventh Comintern Congress 


from Khrushchev only in that he does not ad- 
mit that this involves a revision of Leninist 
theory. Instead, he adopts the tactic, so char- 
acteristic of his master Stalin, of attributing 
the inconvenient inevitability doctrine to 
“left phrasemongers.”’ Nor does this mean that 
the Seventh Comintern Congress denied the 
inevitability only of capitalist wars against the 
USSR. (If this had been the case, and assum- 
ing my analysis is sound, no challenge would 
have been presented to Lenin’s theory, in con- 
trast to his ad hoc pronouncements.) On the 
contrary, Dimitrov’s failure to distinguish 
between the two kinds of war must be regarded 
as deliberate. For it is evident that the condi- 
tions of the Hitler era required a playing down 
also of Lenin’s 1916 theory of the inevitability 
of inter-imperialist war. Because this theory 
refuses to express preferences as between differ- 
ent camps of “imperialist robbers,” if would 
then have been as ill-adapted to a policy of 
seeking out allies in the democratic wing of the 
capitalist world as it became fashionable later, 
in the period of the Ribbentrop-Molotov pact. 
The inter-imperialist war doctrine was there- 
fore passed over in silence for the duration of 
the “united peace front” policy against fas- 
cism. This fact, together with the Soviets’ obvi- 
ous intent to stress the avoidability of a Ger- 
man attack, say, against France, contributed 
further to the blurring, commented on above, 
of the two separate Communist doctrines on 
war. 

From the German invasion of the Soviet 
Union until some months after Hitler’s final 
defeat, World War II was sharply distin- 
guished from the “imperialist” World War I 
and was labelled ‘‘an anti-fascist war, a war of 
liberation ... [for] . . . the restoration of dem- 
ocratic liberties,’’** not only on the part of the 
Soviet Union but also on the part of the West- 
ern democracies. Still, it was emphasized, even 
this war resulted from the contradictions of 
capitalism, and gradually, in the course of 1946 
and 1947, the Communists reverted to a purely 
Leninist explanation of World War II, with the 
exception, needless to say, of the USSR’s part 


did differentiate between inter-imperialist and 
counter-revolutionary wars against the USSR, 
suggesting, in the traditional Bolshevik manner, 
that if either war broke out it could and should be 
transformed into a proletarian revolutionary war. 
See M. Ercoli (pseud. of P. Togliatti), The Fight 
for Peace, Report delivered at the Seventh Comin- 
tern Congress, August 13, 1985 (New York, 
1935), pp. 81, 88. 

% Stalin, in a pre-election speech, February 9, 
1946, Pravda, February 10, 1946. 
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in that war. Simultaneously the Soviet 
leaders, usually in the form of Zhdanov’s 
slogan of the “two hostile camps,” revived 
their old propaganda line about the danger of 
capitalist attack. “So long as capitalism exists, 
the danger of new imperialist aggressions and 
world war remains; it is even increased in view 
of the strengthened position of the monopolist 
groups in the chief capitalist countries, USA 
and England,’ 

Even during this “left,” Zhdanovite period, 
inevitability (as distinguished from danger) of 
war between the two systems seems to have 
been played down, which made all the smoother 
the transition to stress on the avoidability of 
war when the peace propaganda offensive be- 
gan in 1949. As for the inevitability of wars 
within the “imperialist camp,” it lay momen- 
tarily dormant but, as events were to show and 
despite the blurring process, remained intact 
and available for use. 


YV 


The occasion for using it arose in 1952 when 
Stalin saw fit to devote Section VI of his ar- 
ticle on the “Economie Problems of Socialism 
in the USSR,” published shortly before the 
Nineteenth CPSU Congress, to the “Inevita- 
bility of Wars between Capitalist Countries.’” 
This article, though mainly devoted to theo- 
rizing on economic developments in, and com- 
petition between, the two “parallel” capitalist 
and socialist “world markets,” does not deal at 
all with the danger of war between the two camps 
and the possibility of preventing it.?? The only 
exception is Stalin’s reference to “the object of 
the present day peace movement [which] is to 
arouse the masses of the people to fight for the 
prevention of another world war.” 

Stalin was concerned in this article to dem- 
onstrate the continuity of “contradictions 
among the capitalist countries,’ which had 
been. left in limbo in the early postwar years 
when the Soviet leadership stressed Zhdanov’s 


37 See, for instance, the discussion of Lenin’s 
Imperialism in Pravda, October 28, 1946. For 
a later, more forceful application of the Leninist 
position to World War II, see Stalin, “Economic 
Problems of Socialism in the USSR” (1952), 
sections 5-6. 

38 Stepanyan, “Origin and Character of the 
Second World War,” in Krasnaya Flot, October 
24, 1946. See also A. Zhdanov, “The Interna- 
tional Situation” (Speech on the occasion of the 
foundation of the Cominform), in For a Lasting 
Peace, For a People’s Democracy!, November 10, 
1947, pp. 2-4. 

2° See below, footnote 40. 


theme of the “two hostile camps.” The bank- 
ruptcy of that policy and its replacement by 
the more subtle one of “peaceful coexistence” 
made it possible to resurrect Lenin’s thesis on 
inter-capitalist war. Hence Stalin’s emphatic 
denial that the changed conditions since World 
War Il—~z.e., the strength of the international 
peace movement and “the contradictions be- 
tween the capitalist camp and the socialist 
camp” (which, he claims, are only ‘‘theo- 
retically”’ but not in practice stronger than the 
contradictions among the capitalist countries) 
—have falsified Lenin’s thesis. “The inevita- 
bility of war between capitalist countries,” 
Stalin proclaims, “remains in force.” He does 
allow that “the present peace movement... 
will, if it succeeds, result in preventing a par- 
ticular war, inits temporary postponement... 
[and that] that will be good. Even very good.” 
But this is no concession at all and no modifi- 
cation of Lenin, who would not have dreamed 
of denying that any particular war may be 
prevented. A proper construction of Lenin’s 
theory yields no more than the prediction that 
before capitalism-imperialism is finally abol- 
ished, there will occur at least one or several 
more wars between capitalist states. Stalin 
takes the orthodox Leninist position when he 
concludes that preventing a particular war 
“will not be enough to eliminate the inevita- 
bility of wars between capitalist countries gen- 
erally ... because, for all the successes of the 
peace movement, imperialism will remain, 
continue in foree—and, consequently, the in- 
evitability of wars will also continue in force.” 
“To eliminate the inevitability of war,” he 
closes definitionally, ‘it is necessary to abolish 
imperialism.,’’# 

Stalin thus restores the distinction between 


40 Cf., however, H. S. Dinerstein, War and the 
Soviet Union (New York, 1959), p. 66, according 
to whom Stalin in this passage ‘clearly meant 
... that as long as capitalism existed, war in- 
volving the Soviet Union was inevitable.” I am 
unable to follow this interpretation, all the more 
so since Stalin makes it a point to deemphasize, 
expressis verbis, inter-camp as compared to inter- 
capitalist contradictions. But cf. Herbert Mar- 
cuse, Soviet Marxism (New York, 1958), p. 161 
whose viewpoint I share. 

aJ. V. Stalin, “Economic Problems of So- 
cialism in the USSR,” in Leo Gruliow (ed.), 
Current Soviet Policies (New York, 1953), pp. 
7ff. With the abolition of imperialism, not only 
does “inevitability” come to an end, even the 
necessity for preventing war is ruled out. War, 
according to the Marxian eschatology, will have 


become impossible. 
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the two kinds of war. He singles out inter- 
capitalist war, links it causally to the nature of 
imperialism, and reaffirms its inevitability. In 
short, he puts forward the inevitability doctrine 
in its original Leninist version. 

Not only did Lenin’s thesis of the inevita- 
bility of inter-imperialist war emerge intact 
from the Nineteenth CPSU Congress, it was 
incorporated, in its latest Stalinist version, 
into the 1954 edition of Political Economy: A 
Textbook, published by the Academy of Sci- 
ences of the USSR and until the Twentieth 
Party Congress the authoritative guide in 
matters of doctrine: 


The aggressive blocs of imperialist states or- 
ganized by the United States, which are directed 
against the countries of the socialist camp, can- 
not eradicate the antagonisms and conflicts 
among the participants in these blocs that result 
from the struggle for high monopoly profits with 
a concomitant decrease of the area under the 
rule of capital. Hence, it follows that in the pres- 
ent period Lenin’s doctrine concerning the in- 
evitability of wars between capitalist countries 
remains in full force; this doctrine is based on 
the law of uneven development of capitalist 
countries in the era of imperialism.” 


But the Teztbook’s approach to wars between 
the two camps foreshadows, if it is not identical 
with, the Khrushchev line of 1956. While ac- 
knowledging the danger of such wars, the au- 
thors insist on their avoidability. Moreover, 
not content with thus reviving the war doc- 
trine of the united front policy of 1935, they go 
beyond a simple denial that war between the 
camps is inevitable and unload the responsi- 


42 Political Economy: A Textbook (Moscow, 
1954), p. 180. The last categorical affirmation 
of this doctrine I have seen occurs in E. Varga, 
Grundfragen der Oekonamik und Politik des Im- 
perialismus (nach dem zweiten Weltkrieg) (Berlin, 
1955). (Translated from the Russian edition, 
Moscow, 1953.) Varga bases his prognosis of 
inevitable new wars within the imperialist camp 
generally on the authority of Lenin and Stalin, 
and specifically on the “sharp contradictions be- 
tween the USA and England on the one hand, 
and the USA and the reemerging West German 
and Japanese imperialism on the other.” (p. 326) 
This was not Varga’s position before the appear- 
ance of Stalin’s 1952 article. As he acknowledges 
in this book (z.e., as of 1953), he “had incorrectly 
cast doubt upon the precept of the inevitability 
of wars between capitalist countries” before 
“J. V. Stalin showed” that it remains valid. 
(pp. 335-36) 


+ 


bility for such gloomy predictions on the im- 
perialists: 


The proponents of monopolies are attempting to 
deceive the people by insisting that the in- 
evitability of wars is occasioned by the existence 
of two inimical systems in the modern world— 
capitalism and socialism. Historical facts refute 
this fabrication... the capitalist system and 
the socialist system are fully capable of peaceful 
coexistence while competing economically with 
each other.... The new world war now being 
prepared by the imperialists can be averted if 
the people will take the cause of maintaining 
peace in their own hands and defend it to the 
end.# 


The Textbook, then, at one and the same 
time reaffirms the inevitability of war between 
capitalist countries, caused by the economics 
of imperialism, and rejects—more explicitly 
than Stalin in 1952——the thesis that war be- 
tween the two camps is Inevitable (not, of 
course, the idea that it is possible).“* Of course, 
no suggestion appears in the Textbook that this 
denial of the inevitability of inter-camp war 
entails in any way a revision of Lenin’s thesis 
that imperialism inevitably leads to war, for 
once again, and for the last time,“ the two 
Communist war doctrines are kept rigidly 
distinct.* 


48 Political Economy: A Textbook, p. 180. 

44 Tt is possible that this rejection reflected the 
1954 views of Malenkov and his group (discussed 
by Dinerstein, op. cit., pp. 66~69, 71-75) that the 
USSR’s possession of the hydrogen bomb would 
deter capitalist aggression. However, Malenkov’s 
theory of deterrence and the policy of relying on 
it were then opposed not only by the other mem- 
bers of the subsequent “anti-party group,” but 
also by Khrushchev (see ibid.) who two years 
later justified his Twentieth Congress claim that 
war can be prevented in large part by pointing to 
the military strength of the socialist camp, i.e., 
precisely by Malenkov’s deterrence theory! 

44a In the authoritative Fundamentals of 
Marzism-Leninism (Moscow, 1959) the doc- 
trine of the inevitability of war between capitalist 
countries is no longer even mentioned. 

4 Not, however, by everyone in the USSR. 
Dinerstein, op. cit., p. 68, quotes three Soviet 
writers (V. Tereshkin and Cols. G. Fedorov and 
A. Piatkin) who insisted in January~March 
1954—7.e., at the very time the Textbook was in 
preparation if not already completed—that wars 
remain inevitable as long as capitalism exists. 
None of the three specifies the kind of war he is 
referring to, and if we could assume they meant 
wars between capitalist countries, their position 
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At the Twentieth CPSU Congress the 
“peaceful coexistence” theme was second in 
importance only to the dethronement of Stalin. 
The leitmotif of Khrushchev’s remarks on 
foreign relations lay in his studied effort to 
convince world opinion that the USSR and 
international Communism present no obstacle 
to a future of universal peace. Under these cir- 
cumstances, the Twentieth Congress thesis 
that war is not inevitable appears as an obvious 
adjustment of ideology to the concrete require- 
ments of political strategy and propaganda. 
This much would seem to be clear. What re- 
quires analysis in the light of the earlier history 
of the two Communist war doctrines, however, 
are the precise terms of Khrushchev’s doctrine 
of the avoidability of war, as well as the fact 
that this doctrine was hailed in the USSR and 
among Communists elsewhere as an original 
contribution to Marxism-Leninism.* The essen- 
tial points of the section on “The possibility of 
preventing war in the present era” of Khrush- 
chev’s report to the Twentieth Congress follow: 


There is, of course, a Marxist-Leninist precept 
that wars are inevitable as long as imperialism 
exists. This precept was evolved at a time when, 
first, imperialism was an all-embracing world 
system and, second, the social and political 


would not conflict with Stalin’s and the Tezt- 
book’s, However, military writers are not likely 
to be very interested in theories about war inside 
the enemy camp only, quite apart from the fact 
that the context clearly points to war involving 
the USSR. It appears, therefore, that these 
authors were extending the “law” that wars are 
inevitable as long as capitalism exists to cover 
wars between capitalist countries and the 
USSR-—-in sharp contrast not only to Stalin’s 
doctrine but also to that of the Teztbook. Thus, 
not even in the Soviet Union is there complete 
synchronization in matters doctrinal. 

# One of many examples: “The statement in 
the [Twentieth] Congress documents that wars 
are not fatally inevitable in the present epoch... 
represents a model for the creative development 
of Marxism-Leninism.” Fundamentals of Marg- 
ism-Leninism (Moscow, 1959). English transla- 
tion by Joint Publications Research Service 
(New York, 1960), p. 470. Italics in text. Western 
commentators have also generally, and incor- 
rectly, accepted Khrushchev’s statement at face 
value as a major innovation in Marxist-Leninist 
doctrine. See, for instance, R. MacFarquhar, in 
Hudson, Lowenthal, MacFarquhar (eds.), op. 
cit., pp. 39-41. Not, however, Marcuse, op. cit., 
pp. 161-62. 
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forces which did not want war were weak, poorly 
organized, and hence unable to compel the im- 
perialists to renounce war. 


People usually take only one aspect of the ques- 
tion and examine only the economic basis of wars 
under imperialism. This is not enough. War is 
not only an ecanomic phenomenon. Whether 
there is to be war or not depends in large measure 
on... political forces...and the... resolve 
of the people.... Before World War I... the 
main force opposed to the threat of war—the 
world proletariat—-was disorganized by the 
treachery of the leaders of the Second Interna- 
tional... On the eve of World War II... the 
other Great Powers, to all intents and purposes 
encouraged the aggressors, and the right wing 
social democratic leaders had split the labor 
movement in the capitalist countries. 


In that period, this precept was absolutely correct. 
At the present time, however, the situation has 
changed radically. Now there is a world camp of 
socialism which has become a mighty force... 
the material means to prevent aggression.... 
Certainly, the Leninist precept that so long as 
imperialism exists the economic basis giving rise 
to wars will also be preserved, remains in force. 
... As long as capitalism survives in the world, 
the reactionary forces may try to unleash war. 


But war is not fatalistically inevitable. Today there 
are mighty social and political forces possessing 
formidable means to prevent the imperialists from 
unleashing war.... 47 


In this statement Khrushchev not only does 
not except inter-imperialist war from his 
repudiation of the inevitability doctrine, he 
does not distinguish in any way between the 
two kinds of war. The whole context—in par- 
ticular his reference to World War I-—makes 
it perfectly clear that he regards war between 
capitalist countries as avoidable also. Thus 
the Twentieth CPSU Congress rejects both 
doctrines of the inevitability of war: both kinds 
of war are avoidable. 

As for war between capitalist and socialist 
countries, we have seen that it was declared 
avoidable by the Seventh Comintern Congress, 
by Stalin in 1952 (implicitly, but nonetheless 
clearly), by the Textbook, and also by Malen- 
kov’s deterrence theory. Thus, Khrushchev’s 
proposition on this point constitutes no in- 


47 This translation is from Hudson, Lowenthal, 
MacFarquhar (eds.), op. cit., pp. 43-44. Italics 
are mine, Of the several possible interpretations 
of the expression “fatalistic inevitability,” I in- 
cline to the one that it has no special significance, 
i€., is a simple tautology. 
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novation at all. It adds not an iota to the Tezt- 
book doctrine of 1954; on the contrary, it re- 
flects ‘a... consistency in the Stalinist and 
post-Stalinist conception.’’48 

Insofar as it proclaims war between capital- 
ist countries avoidable, Khrushchev’s thesis 
amounts to a repudiation of Stalin’s*® and the 
1954 Textbook’s insistence that the Leninist 
economic thesis of inevitable inter-imperialist 
wars remains in force. Rather than saying 
this openly, however, Khrushchev uses the old 
device of blurring ™ the two doctrines on war 
which less than two years earlier the Textbook 
had so carefully differentiated: Falsely at- 
tributing both types of war to a “Marxist- 
Leninist precept that wars are inevitable as 
long as imperialism exists,” Khrushchev pro- 
ceeds to demolish this precept on the ground 
that “the situation has changed radically.” 
Yet his rejection of Lenin’s theory of inevitable 
war between capitalist countries, ‘which 
amounts to a denial of the Marxist-Leninist 
theory of imperialism,’ no more marks any 
debut of Khrushchev’s as a Marxist-Leninist 
theoretician than does his assertion of the 
avoidability of war between the camps with 
which it is intertwined. The complete identity 
of the avoidability doctrines of the Seventh 


48 Marcuse, op. cit., p. 162. 

4 In addition to dumping some excess ideo- 
logical ballast, Khrushchev’s doctrine was, 
therefore, part of the de-Stalinization process. It 


‘is ironical, though by no means startling, that 


Stalin is here repudiated for adherence to ortho- 
dox Leninist gospel by men concerned to parade 
their Leninist purity and on an oceasion speci- 
fically dedicated by them to resuscitating a pure 
Leninism freed from Stalinist excrescences, 
Nevertheless, this repudiation fits in well with 
the general tendency of the Twentieth Congress 
to file smooth the rough edges of Stalinism both 
in domestic and foreign affairs. 

50 The New York Daily Worker was quick to 
pereeive this denial by Khrushchev of Lenin’s 
thesis of the inevitability of inter-imperialist 
wars. See “What was New at the Soviet Party 
Congress” by Joseph Clark, the Foreign Editor, 
March 18, 1956. See further, James $S. Allen, 
“War Fatalism and the Peace Fight,” Daily 
Worker, March 8, 1956. 

81 It could be objected that Khrushchev (or 
his research analysts) had not done their home- 
work and were unaware that Lenin’s theory of 
imperialism relates to war between capitalist 
countries only. This is highly unlikely because 
both Stalin and the Textbook had quite recently 
been so very clear on this point. 

53 Marcuse, op. cit, p. 161. 


Comintern and Twentieth CPSU Congresses 
makes any claims to the contrary specious. Not 
only are the 1935 and 1956 doctrines identical: 
t.e., both kinds of war are viewed as avoidable 
on each occasion; Khrushchev’s reasons why 
an “active peace policy’ may succeed also do 
not differ in essence from what Dimitrov said 
in 1935. In both cases it is ultimately the 
strength of the USSR that makes war avoid- 
able, t.e., the deterrence theory pure and simple. 
The fact that in 1985 the USSR’s deterrent 
capability was less than impressive does not 
affect the argument, which remains unchanged 
as between 1935 and 1956. What has changed 
is the power position of the USSR and the 
character of military technology. 

Though there is nothing original in the sub- 
stance of the Twentieth Congress doctrine of 
the avoidability of war, the way in which 
Khrushchev presented it amounts to a new 
departure. He could easily have declared that 
war between the two camps can be prevented 
without going out of his way to suggest that 
this amounts to a repudiation of Lenin’s pre- 
cept regarding the relation between imperial- 
ism and war, t.e., of a central part of Lenin’s 
theory of imperialism, Not only had this pro- 
cedure been followed several times before, it 
would have been historically quite sound. For, 
as we have emphasized earlier, wars between 
the camps have nothing to do with Lenin’s 
theory of imperialism. Khrushchev could fur- 
ther, in including inter-imperialist war in his 
avoidability doctrine, have proceeded in the 
manner of the Seventh Comintern Congress, 
i.e, by revising Lenin’s theory of imperialism 
sub silentio only rather than laying it explicitly 
to rest. If he had done this, he would have 
avoided a frontal assault on Lenin while yet 
giving up nothing of his claim that “war” (i.e., 
war of every kind) is avoidable. Instead, 
Khrushchev chose to take the bull by the horns, 
declaring the ‘Marxist-Leninist precept that 
wars are inevitable as long as imperialism 
exists” outdated and, therefore, incorrect for 
the present era. This much of the Twentieth 
Congress thesis 7s an innovation and, by thus 
going out of his way to repudiate Lenin, 
Khrushchev doubtless made himself more 
vulnerable to the subsequent Chinese ideo- 
logical attack. 


8 In addition, he makes it a point, if not to 
question, at least to play down the proposition 
that war is basically an economic phenomenon-— 
another attack on Stalin and Lenin. 

84 As did all the advertising to the*effect that 
deelaring the inevitability of war obsolete was a 
doctrinal innovation. See note 46, above. Cf. also 
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All that the Twentieth Congress left of 
Lenin’s theory is the “precept that so long as 
imperialism exists the economic basis giving 
rise to wars will also be preserved,” that, to 
state it differently, because of imperialism war 
remains a possibility. This is rather less than 
Lenin had intended in 1916, but it is a good 
deal more than the Chinese Communists, in 
several of their key ideological pronouncements 
of recent years, have been willing to grant to 
their Russian opponents.® 

On a number of subsequent occasions 
Khrushchev restated, and even reinforced, the 
Twentieth Congress’ “conclusion” that war is 
“not fatalistically inevitable.” Furthermore, 
the Soviet leaders were successful in introduc- 
ing the thesis into the programmatic declara- 


Yu. Frantsev, “Problems of War and Peace in 
Present-day Conditions,” Pravda, August 7, 
1960, excerpt in Hudson, Lowenthal, MacFar- 
quhar (eds.), op. cit., p. 145. 

55 They have distorted Khrushchev’s position 
to mean that peace is practically guaranteed. 
See below, p. 349. While this is not the Soviet 
doctrine, which presumably leaves as much room 
for emphasizing the possibility that war may 
break out as it does for the possibility of prevent- 
ing it, Soviet propaganda has emphasized the 
latter at the expense of the former. Not un- 
naturally, this has caused unhappiness not only 
to the Chinese but also in Soviet military circles 
where, no doubt, it is considered a dangerous 
tendency toward ideological disarmament. The 
following is an interesting example of this dis- 
sident viewpoint within the USSR, which stresses 
the other aspect of the Twentieth Congress thesis: 
“It is necessary, if even briefly, to note that some 
of our propagendists give a one-sided interpreta- 
tion of the question of wars in the contemporary 
epoch. In explaining this proposition of the 20th 
CPSU Congress they often concentrate chief 
attention on the question of the possibility of 
preventing wars in contemporary historical con- 
ditions. And insofar as the possibility of the 
outbreak of new wars prepared by the imperialists 
is concerned—of this they speak in passing as if 
it were something secondary and insignificant. 
Such an approach to the question of wars in the 
contemporary epoch contradicts the very spirit 
of Soviet military ideology. What is basic for 
Soviet military ideology is the proposition of the 
20th CPSU Congress that even now the eco- 
nomic basis for war exists and that the im- 
perialists will seek to unleash war. Our chief 
attention should be devoted to that aspect of the 
question.” Col. G. Fedorov, “On the Content 
of Soviet Military Ideology,” Red Star, March 
22, 1957, quoted by Dinerstein, op. cit., pp. 83-84. 
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tions of a number of international Communist 
party conferences, so that it became part of the 
official doctrine of the international Communist 
movement. Thus it was repeated in the Mos- 
cow Declaration issued on November 22, 1957 
by the representatives of twelve ruling Com- 
munist parties, including Mao Tse-tung. Later 
the Chinese, to support their less sanguine 
views about the prospects for peace, empha- 
sized the Declaration’s conclusion that ‘so 
long as imperialism exists there will always be 
soil for aggressive wars.” But, as we have 
seen, this is entirely consistent with the thesis 
of the Twentieth CPSU Congress. 

On January 28, 1959, speaking to the 
Twenty-First “special” CPSU Congress, 
Khrushchev declared that “at present we have 
even more grounds for reaffirming the correct- 
ness of this deduction [that war is not fatally 
inevitable].’”’5? These grounds he saw, as before, 
in the growing power and deterrent strength 
of the USSR and the entire socialist camp: 
“The new correlation of power will be so obvi- 
ous that even the most obdurate imperialists 
will clearly realize the hopelessness of any at- 
tempt to launch a war against the socialist 
camp.’’5§ Thus it is on the basis of his defeated 
rival Malenkov’s deterrence theory that 
Khrushchev proclaims that “even before the 
complete victory of socialism on earth, while 
capitalism still remains in part of the world, 
there will be an actual possibility of excluding 
world war from the life of society.’’® 


58 English text of Moscow Declaration in 
Hudson, Lowenthal, MacFarquhar (eds.), op. 
cil., pp. 46—56. 

57 [bid., p. 56. 

58 Ibid. The identical view was expressed pre- 
maturely in 1953 by one M. Gus in “The General 
Line of Soviet Foreign Policy,” Zvezda (Lenin- 
grad), November 1953, p. 109, quoted by Diner- 
stein, op. cit., p. 67. Gus was attacked for this 
by, among others, the Col. G. Fedorov cited in 
note 55 above, who insisted that, since the laws 
of development of capitalism cannot be para- 
lyzed, ‘‘as long as capitalism exists wars are ab- 
solutely inevitable.” Red Star, January 6, 1954, 
quoted ibid., p. 68. Both Gus and Fedorov seem 
to take for granted that the Marxist-Leninist 
“laws” of capitalist development determine wars 
between capitalist and socialist countries, thereby 
blurring the two war doctrines in the manner of 
Khrushchev in 1956 and contrary to the Text- 
book in 1954. 

59 Translation from Hudson, Lowenthal, Mac- 
Farquhar (eds.), op. cit., p. 57. The Twenty-First 
Congress added nothing of substance to the Twen- 
tieth Congress thesis. It only made more explicit 
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In his speech on June 21, 1960 to the Ru- 
manian Workers (Communist) Party Third 
Congress, which was the scene of very acute 
recriminations between the Russians and Chi- 
nese,’ Khrushchev reaffirmed the Twentieth 
and Twenty-First Congress doctrines on war 
in some detail. Lenin’s propositions about the 
nature of imperialism remain in force, he said, 
The essence of imperialism does not change. 
Thus the possibility (and danger) of imperial- 
ism unleashing war remains. Not, however, the 
inevitability because the strength of the USSR, 
of the socialist camp, of the “peace forces,” and 
of the “international working class movement” 
will make the imperialists think twice before 
starting a war. Thus it is because of the changed 
world situation that “one cannot mechanically 
repeat now... what Vladimir Ilyich Lenin 
said many decades ago... that imperialist 
wars are inevitable until socialism triumphs 
throughout the world.” No world war is needed 
for the global triumph of socialism.®? The 
Bucharest Communiqué issued on June 24, 
1960 by the representatives of the parties at- 
tending the Congress echoed Khrushchev’s 
position in reaffirming the ‘conclusions of the 
Moscow Declaration and Peace Manifesto... 
on the possibility of preventing war in the pres- 
ent period [and] on the need for vigilance of 
the peoples with regard to the danger of war, 
since the existence of imperialism means there 
is a basis for wars of aggression.”® The only 
possible concession to the Chinese in the Com- 
muniqué lies in a somewhat stronger emphasis 
than usual on the danger of war, notwithstand- 
ing its avoidability. 

The documents—a “Statement of the Com- 
munist and Workers Parties” and an “Appeal 
to the Peoples of the World’’—issued by the 
Moscow Conference of 81 Communist parties, 
gathered in November 1960 to celebrate the 
forty-second anniversary of the Bolshevik 
Revolution, restated once again the avoida- 
bility of war thesis of the Twentieth and 


that the continued existence of capitalism will 
henceforward be compatible with world peace. 
But cf., to the contrary, R. MacFarquhar, ibid., 
p. 41, who concludes that the thesis on the avoid- 
ability of war of the Twenty-First goes beyond 
that of the Twentieth Congress. So does F. 
Kozlov in his speech on the forty-second anni- 
versary of the Bolshevik Revolution, November 
6, 1960, ibid., p. 168. So also does Zagoria, op. 
cii., pp. 237-38. 

60 Translation of speech in Hudson, Lowenthal, 
MacFarquhar (eds.), op. cit., pp. 182-39; above 
remarks on pp. 136-39. 

a Lbid., p. 140. 
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Twenty-First CPSU Congresses. The Chinese 
Communists signed these documents with mis- 
givings, and to maintain a facade of unity, at 
the conclusion of a series of bitter debates 
which saw the Sino-Soviet dispute erupt with 
new violence,” and apparently only because 
they were pacified with a number of concessions 
on issues other than war. The Statement re- 
peats verbatim Khrushchev’s remarks at the 
Twenty-First Congress about eliminating world 
war from the life of society while capitalism 
still exists in part of the world. The Appeal, 
issued by the participants on December 10, 
1960, attributes the ‘‘possibility of averting 
war,” of “fettering the actions of the imperial- 
ists” to the strength of the world socialist 
system, to the “ever growing economic and 
scientific-technological capacity ... fof]... its 
main force, the Soviet Union,” as well as to the 
‘International workers movement,” the “world 
peace movement,” and the newly independent 
peoples of the “peace zone,” i.e, the Afro- 
Asian neutralists.® 

Finally, with by now monotonous repetitive- 
ness, the doctrine is restated in the new Pro- 
gram of the CPSU adopted at the Twenty- 
Second CPSU Congress on October 31, 1961: 


Imperialism is the only source of the war danger. 
The imperialist camp is making preparations for 
the most terrible crime against mankind-—~a 
world thermo-nuclear war.... 


It is possible to avert a world war by the com- 
bined efforts of the mighty socialist camp, the 
peace-loving non-socialist countries, the inter- 
national working class, and all the forces cham- 
pioning peace. The growing superiority of the 
socialist forces over the forces of imperialism, of 
the forces of peace over those of war, will make ' 
it actually possible to banish world war from the 
life of society even before the complete victory of 
socialism on earth, with capitalism surviving in 
part of the world... % 


The formula they have put forward since the 
Twentieth CPSU Congress and imposed upon 


8 See Edward Crankshaw, The Observer (Lon- 
don), February 19, 1961. 

63 Text of Moscow Statement in Hudson, 
Lowenthal, MacFarquhar (eds.), op. cit., pp. 
177-205. 

* TASS Broadcast, Foreign Broadeast In- 
telligence Service, December 13, 1960, USSR 
International Affairs, p. BB1. 

6 Program of the CPSU, translated in Jan F. 
Triska (ed.), Soviet Communism: Program and 
Rules (San Francisco, 1962), pp. 23-129; above 
quotation on pp. 64-65. 
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international Communist party conferences 
since 1957 supports the Soviet rulers’ posture 
not only as humanitarian statesmen themselves 
free from aggressive intent but also, by virtue 
of their own military strength, their allies, and 
their sympathizers in the non-Communist 
world, as champions of peace everywhere. This 
seems to be the simple motive for Khrushchev’s 
decision to do away with the old dualistic doc- 
trine of war and to present a unitary thesis of 
avoidable war, t.e., of possible peace. Khrush- 
chev’s deliberate repudiation of Lenin’s theory 
of imperialism and war reflects an effort to rid 
Marxism-Leninism of what has become, in the 
light of the historical changes since 1916, a 
doctrinal liability. The circumstances under 
which Lenin wrote his tract on Imperialism 
made it logical for him to count on war as the 
progenitor of world revolution. His pamphlet 
justified revolution—the goal, in terms of war 
—the fact. But under the conditions of 1956 
and since, it is no longer profitable or even 
sensible to say that a cataclysm must precede 
the next wave of Communist expansion and 
the ultimate collapse of world capitalism, of 
which the Soviet leaders remain today as con- 
vinced as ever. For the Soviet leaders know, 
and have been led by Mao’s wild rhetoric to 
the contrary®’ to acknowledge with increasing 
frequency, that an all-out nuclear war would 
annihilate the “world socialist system” as 
well.68 


6 Cf, New Times (Moscow), No. 10, March 1, 
1956, p. 2. 

€ See Mao Tse-tung, Imperialism and all Re- 
actionaries are Paper Tigers (Peking, 1958), pp. 
29-30. See also “Long Live Leninism,” editorial 
in Red Flag, No. 8, April 19, 1960, translation in 
Peking Review, No. 17, 1960, reprinted in Hud- 
son, Lowenthal, MacFarquhar (eds.), op. cit., pp. 
82-112, p. 93. 

68 This opinion was expressed by Malenkov in 
March 1954 (Pravda, March 13, 1954) when he 
ventured to speak the truth in saying that an 
atomic world war would mean the destruction 
of world civilization. He had reason to regret this 
statement which, for its lack of optimism, was 
repudiated many times as “theoretically dan- 
gerous and politically harmful’ and “convenient 
only to the new imperialist war-mongers, who 
calculate to intimidate people by atomic black- 
mail.” See Konstantinov, ‘J. V. Stalin and the 
Question of the Building of Communism,” 
(Pravda, March 5, 1955). Malenkov was 
forced to retract this statement almost im- 
mediately (Izvestiya, April 27, 1954), saying that 
a nuclear war would destroy the capitalist sys- 
tem only. See Dinerstein, op. cit., pp. 06-69, 
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It is this necessity for peace which the doc- 
trine of the avoidability of both kinds of war 
and the entire “peace struggle” campaign seek 
to transform into a virtue. Moreover, the 
Soviet leaders seem genuinely convinced that 
peace is not only necessary, but positively 
useful: that peaceful means, t.e., economic 
competition and “political and ideological 
struggle” constitute a “specific form of the 
class struggle,” and will serve the purpose of 
undermining the foundations of capitalism and 
paving the way for a Communist world.” 

These, then, are the considerations underly- 
ing Khrushchev’s thesis that capitalism, for 
the remaining years of its survival, is com- 
patible with world-wide peace. The changed 
balance of forces in the world, the shrinkage in 
the area of imperialist domination prevent the 
laws of imperialism from determining the 
destiny of mankind as heretofore, making it 
possible for the “peace camp” to hold out hope 
of lasting peace to all peoples. Shrewder than 
Stalin, who had no difficulty in reconciling the 
continued “inevitability” of inter-imperialist 
war with his self-portrait as an uncompromis- 
ing exponent of peace, Khrushchev seeks to 
create the image of a socialist camp willing and 
able not only to forestall an attack on the 
USSR by the imperialists, but even to compel 


71-75. Later, the exact view for which Malenkov 
was denounced in 1954-55 was adopted by 
Khrushchev, becoming the position of the Soviet 
leadership. As so often before in Soviet politics, 
the line of the defeated opponent is appropriated 
by the victor and becomes the official doctrine: 
A thermo-nuclear world war ‘“‘would lead to the 
complete destruction of the main centers of 
civilization ...and would bring immeasurable 
disaster to the whole of humanity.” Belyakov 
and Burlatsky, ‘‘Lenin’s Theory of the Socialist 
Revolution and Present-day Conditions,” Kom- 
munist, No. 18, September 1960, pp. 10-27; 
above quotation from the translation in Hudson, 
Lowenthal, MacFarquhar (eds.), op. cù., p. 154. 
In a similar vein, Khrushchev in his report to 
the Supreme Soviet on October 31, 1959 after 
returning from Washington and Peking. (Pravda, 
November 1, 1959) Also O. V. Kuusinen in his 
Lenin anniversary speech, April 22, 1960. 
(Pravda, April 23, 1960.) Quotations in Zagoria, 
op. cit., pp. 284, 302. 

6° 1961 Program of the CPSU, in Triska (ed.), 
op. cit., p. 66. 

70 The skepticism of the Chinese Communists 
on this very point is one of the basic issues in the 
Sino-Soviet dispute. See the revealing statement 
of Enver Hoxha, below, note 73. 
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the imperialists to keep peace among them- 
selves,” 


VII 


The doctrinal dispute between the Soviet 
and Chinese Communists over the “inevita- 
bility of war” is both a manifestation of basic 
differences as to what the global strategy of the 
Communist camp should be and, given the 
Communist habit of polemicizing in more or 
less abstract ideological terms, one of the battle- 
fields on which this conflict has been fought 
out. Ever since late 1957, convinced by Soviet 
successes in rocket technology of the USSR’s 
military superiority over the West, the Chinese 
have reacted with increasing irritation to what 
they consider Moscow’s excessive caution in 
confronting the imperialists.” The Chinese be- 
lieve that Khrushchev’s low-risk, ‘peaceful 
coexistence” strategy is based on a faulty over- 
estimation of the strength of the enemy and 
will retard, if not stymie altogether, the global 
processes of anti-Western revolutions and 
Communist expansion.” 

The Chinese reject the Soviet thesis that 
imperialism, for the remaining years of its 
survival on earth, is not necessarily incom- 
patible with universal peace, insisting instead 
that “until the imperialist system and the ex- 
ploiting classes come to an end, wars of one 
kind or another will always occur.” "t But this 
point of view, it is important to note, does not 
place the Chinese in opposition to that part of 
Khrushchev’s doctrine which pronounces it 


71 For Khrushchev’s later, explicit remarks on 
this point, see below, p. 353. 

7% In the April 1960 Lenin anniversary articles 
Khrushchev is called, in effect, an appeaser 
and revisionist. See “Long Live Leninism!,”’ 
loc.cit., pp. 82, 87-90, 94-95, 98-99, and passim. 
Cf. Zagoria, op. cil., p. 284, 

73 On November 7, 1961 Enver Hoxha, speak- 
ing officially for the Albanian Communist Party 
but acting almost certainly as the mouthpiece of 
Peking, said: “We do not agree with certain op- 
portunist views of N. Khrushchev and his fol- 
lowers who consider peaceful coexistence as the 
general foreign policy line of the socialist coun- 
tries, as the main path to the victory of socialism 
on a world scale.” Quoted in J. F. Brown, 
“Albania, Mirror of Conflict,’ Survey, January 
1962, pp. 35-36. 

7% “Tong Live Leninism!,” loc. cit., p. 98. Cf. 
also Liu Chang-sheng, speech at the WFTU 
Council session, Peking, June 8, 1960, ibid., p. 
124: “It is entirely wrong to believe that war 
can be eliminated forever while imperialism still 
exists.” 


“possible to realize the triumph of world com- 
munism without resort toan armed holocaust’’™ 
in which the United States and the USSR are 
pitted against each other. Contrary to the view 
of some Western commentators that the Chi- 
nese Communist attack on the Soviet thesis 
amounts to the proposition that war between 
the socialist and imperialist camps is inevi- 
table,7® Peking, far from proclaiming the in- 
evitability of war between the camps, has con- 
sistently minimized the danger of such a war. 
Even at the time of the most bitter Sino-Soviet 
polemics numerous authoritative Chinese state- 
ments emphasized, in terms quite similar to 
those of the Russians, that while there is a 
danger that the imperialists may unleash war 
against the socialist camp, this type of war is, 
nevertheless, avoidable.” One important ar- 
ticle written, presumably by a leading Chinese 
ideologist, under the nom de plume Yu Chao-li 
goes so far as to assert, in a manner reminiscent 
of Stalin’s 1952 article, that “the real and di- 
rect contradictions of the world since the war 
are not contradictions between the Soviet 
Union and the United States. The Soviet 
Union and the United States can and are actu- 
ally coexisting peacefully.” “The imperialist 
reactionary cliques,” Yu continues, ‘are only 
using the rumor that war between the Soviet 
Union and the United States may break out at 
any moment as a smokescreen to hide their 
schemes to control the world and apply pres- 
sure on their own people.’’78 

In proclaiming the avoidability of war be- 
tween the camps, the motive of the Chinese 
Communists was diametrically the opposite of 
that of the Soviets. Where the Russians used 
this formula to support doctrinally the neces- 
sity and desirability of a détente with the West, 
to the Chinese it served to justify their argu- 
ments in favor of greater militancy. Because 
they based these arguments on the Soviet nu- 
clear deterrent, which they consider more 
effective than do the Soviets themselves, it 
became for them a matter of logical necessity 


15 Zagoria, op. cit., p. 42. 

7% On the error of this Western view, see also 
ibid., pp. 801, 312-13, and Lowenthal, “Diplo- 
macy and Revolution: The Dialectics of a Dis- 
pute,” loc. cit., p. 18. 

"7 See, e.g., Liu Chang-sheng, WFTU speech 
of June 8, 1960, ibid., p. 124. 

18 Yu Chao-li, “On Imperialism as the Source 
of War in Modern Times, and on the Way for 
All Peoples to Struggle for Peace,” Red Flag, No. 
7, March 30, 1960, transl. in Foreign Broadcast 
Intelligence Service, April 4, 1960, Communist 
China, International Affairs, p. AAA 15. 
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to subscribe to the Soviet avoidability thesis 
insofar as it concerned inter-camp, or world, 
war. After the Sino-Soviet conflict had entered 
its acute stage, they tried to compensate for 
this measure of agreement with the Russians 
by distorting the Soviet position so as to create 
the impression that it excluded any danger of 
imperialist aggression.”? The Chinese launched 
elaborate arguments about the nature of im- 
perialism and the “present era” focused espe- 
cially on Khrushchev’s explicit statement at 
the Twenty-First CPSU Congress that world 
peace is possible while capitalism still exists in 
part of the world.®° The purpose of these argu- 
ments was to impute to the Russians the view 
that world peace is practically guaranteed and, 
by conveniently knocking down the straw man 
the Chinese had set up themselves, to denounce 
the Russians for “revisionism” while parading 
their own Leninist orthodoxy. This line runs 
through the greater part of the Chinese polem- 
ical literature, especially the Lenin anniversary 
articles of 1960. A more recent and very 
clear-cut expression of it occurred in the 
Albanian leader Enver Hoxha’s speech on 
November 7, 1961 on the eve of the celebration 
of the twentieth anniversary of the founding of 
the Albanian Communist Party. In this speech, 
which was taken by all concerned as an attack 
on the USSR reflecting the Chinese point of 
view, Hoxha declared it not only very “wrong 
but also very harmful” to conclude ‘“‘that the 
change in the balance of forces in favour of 
socialism has also brought a change in the na- 
ture of imperialism, that imperialism has been 
bound, that it can no longer do anything, that 


71 See, tnter alia, tbid., p. AAA6; “Long Live 
Leninism!,”’ loc.czt., p. 88; Zagoria, op. cit, p. 
298; Lowenthal, loc. cit., pp. 18-14. 

89 Tt has been suggested that the Chinese, who 
‘had approved the Twentieth Congress avoidabil- 
ity of war thesis, objected to the reformulation of 
that thesis at the Twenty-First Congress be- 
cause it went beyond the 1956 position. See note 
59, above; also Lowenthal, ibid. I think the more 
likely explanation is that in the meantime Peking 
had become convinced by Soviet military ad- 
vances that Khrushchev’s low-risk foreign policy, 
reflected equally in both statements, had become 
unnecessary and, therefore, pernicious. That the 
more clear-cut formula of the Twenty-First 
Congress served a8 a more convenient target 
for the Chinese attack, and that accordingly they 
chose to distort its meaning, is another matter. 

8t See “Long Live Leninism!,”’ loc. cit., passim; 
also Yu Chao-li, “On Imperialism as the Source 
of War in Modern Times, and on the Way for All 
Peoples to Struggle for Peace,” loc. cit., passim. 
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it cannot launch wars or undertake other ag- 
gressive actions.” Not only is this the exact 
opposite of Peking’s usual complaint that the 
Soviets overestimate the strength of the im- 
perialist “paper tiger,” it is also, regarding the 
Soviet doctrine on imperialism and war, a 
fabrication. Regardless of Khrushchev’s occa- 
sional obiter dicta conceding peaceful intentions 
to President Eisenhower and ‘“‘certain bourgeois 
circles,” regardless also of more recent indica- 
tions that he considers President Kennedy a 
man who can be reasoned with, the Russians 
have never ceased to emphasize since the 
Twentieth Congress the doctrinal point that 
while the power position of imperialism has 
declined, its nature has not changed—that the 
imperialists still can and may unleash war, 
though the chances of deterring them have 
improved.* 

So far, having discussed war between the 
camps only, and leaving aside the Chinese 
distortions® of the Soviet thesis, we have found 
no actual conflict between the Soviet and Chi- 
nese war doctrines. There ts such conflict, how- 
ever, and it reflects Peking’s very real disagree- 
ments with the Russians on such points as the 
leadership and strategy of the Communist 
movement in the underdeveloped countries, 
the related one of the nature of the “national 
bourgeoisie,” and on revolutionary militancy 
in general. This conflict expresses itself in a 
framework—the typology of wars—which 


8? Hoxha, quoted in Brown, “Albania, Mirror 
of Conflict,” loc. cit., p. 35. 

83 So long as imperialism exists there will 
always be soil for aggressive wars.” Moscow 
Declaration of 1957, loc. cit., p. 48. This is the 
Soviet position, not a concession to obtain the 
signature of the Chinese. Cf. Khrushchev’s state- 
ments to the same effect at the Rumanian Com- 
munist Party Congress, June 21, 1960, in Hud- 
son, Lowenthal, MacFarquhar (eds.), op. cit., pp. 
136-37. 

8 These the Russians promptly reciprocated 
by implicitly accusing the Chinese of aiming to 
achieve the goals of world communism through 
global war. See Khruschev at the Rumanian 
Communist Party Congress, ibid; Khrushchev’s 
report on the Moscow Conference, January 6, 
1961, tbid., pp. 207, 214; Zagoria, op. cùi., p. 286. 
This accusation is levelled explicitly against 
Peking in Edvard Kardelj, Socialism and War 
(Belgrade, 1960) which, however, was immedi- 
ately and violently attacked by the Russians 
anxious to avoid being identified with the Yugo- 
slav “revisionist” line. See the review article by 
A. Arzumanian and V. Korionev, Pravda, 
September 1, 1960. 
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Khrushchev had discarded in 1956 in favor of 
his undifferentiated thesis of the avoidability of 
“war” in general, t.e., of all wars. Not only do 
the Chinese revive the old distinction between 
wars between capitalist and socialist countries 
and inter-imperialist wars, they refine the 
typology by introducing into it several other 
kinds of “local war” to which Khrushchev’s 
thesis and the later statements based on it had 
made no reference at all. The leading Chinese 
statement addressed to this point declares that: 


Until the imperialist system and the exploiting 
classes come to an end, wars of one kind or 
another will always appear. They may be wars 
among the imperialists for redivision of the 
world, or wars of aggression and anti-aggression 
between the imperialists and the oppressed na- 
tions, or civil wars of revolution and counter- 
revolution between the exploited and exploiting 
classes in the imperialist countries, or, of course, 
wars in which the imperialists attack the socialist 
countries and the socialist countries are forced to 
defend themselves. ® 


While this formulation directly contradicts 
the undifferentiated avoidability thesis of the 
Twentieth and Twenty-First CPSU Con- 
gresses, ® it is nevertheless ambiguous. The Red 
Flag editorial does not say that while imperial- 
ism lasts all four types of war mentioned “will 
always reappear.” Since the Chinese Com- 
munists have made it clear elsewhere that they 
do not consider imperialist wars against the 
socialist countries inevitable?” but only possi- 
ble, we are left with three kinds of local war 
potentially within the Chinese inevitability 
doctrine. Of these, wars between the imperial- 
ists and colonies, ‘‘semi-colonies,” or newly 
independent nations are definitely inevitable 


8 “Long Live Leninism!,”’ loc. cit., p. 98. 

88 Tt has been pointed out that at the Twenty- 
First Congress Krushchev mentioned “world 
war” only as excludable from the life of society 
while capitalism still exists. I do not think that 
much can be made of this, since he did not even 
intimate then or since (until January 1961, see 
below, p. 353) that any other kind of war zs in- 
evitable. 

87 Revolutionary wars of socialist against im- 
perialist countries, as distinguished from revolu- 
tionary civil wars within imperialist countries, 
the Chinese have nowhere declared inevitable or 
even advocated—except, of course, in the familiar 
sense that wars of defense fought by socialist 
states against imperialist aggression would, ac- 
cording to Mao, assume the character of revolu- 
tionary wars leading to the expansion of so- 
cialism. 
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according to Peking.®§ Imperialism depends on 
markets and is forced by its very nature into 
wars of suppression against colonies and wars 
of aggression against newly independent 
states.°° Equally inevitable are ‘‘national 
liberation wars” fought by oppressed nationali- 
ties against “imperialism and its running 
dogs,” 90 

The Chinese proposition that colonial and 
national liberation wars are inevitable is closely 
articulated with Peking’s preferences for the 
strategy of international Communism. Its 
strategic formula calls not only for the support, 
but for the encouragement of anti-colonial 
wars. Such wars are “inevitable” because they 
are desirable—the wish, in familiar fashion, is 
presented as a fact. The second type of local 
war, on the other hand, inter-imperialist war, 
has no immediate relation to Peking’s strategic 
intentions. The Chinese Communists’ interest 
in it is all the more interesting because it is a 
fairly pure ideological reflex prompted, no 
doubt, by a desire to challenge Khrushchev’s 
un-Leninist position on this issue.° In all 
probability, the Chinese consider inter-capi- 
talist war no more likely than the Soviets, but 
they recognize that it makes little sense in their 
anti-Soviet polemics to invoke Lenin on im- 
perialism and war without acknowledging the 
“center of the doctrine of imperialism,’’™ the 
inevitability of inter-capitalist war. This, at 
any rate, would seem to be the explanation for 
a statement such as the following, which savors 
of Lenin’s Imperialism and—a fact probably 
not unwelcome to the Chinese—echoes Stalin’s 
position of 1952: 


West Germany and Japan, which have risen with 
the help of the United States, will not obey the 
directions of the United States. Who can guaran- 


88 See Yu Chao-li, “On Imperialism as the 
Source of War in Modern Times, and on the Way 
for All Peoples to Struggle for Peace,” loc. cit., 
pp. AAA 6ff, who quotes Lenin to the effect that 
tin the era of imperialism, national wars waged 
by the colonies and semi-colonies are not only 
possible but also inevitable.” Lenin, Collected 
Works (Moscow, 1958 ed.), Vol. XXII, p. 308, 
quotation tbid., p. AAA 7. 

89 Thid., pp. AAA 7-8. 

90 Ibid., p. AAA 8. 

908 Possibly also by an unwillingness to sur- 
render any item in the arsenal of doctrinal pre- 
requisites for revolutionary expansion—though 
it is nonetheless rather unlikely that this has 
led the Chinese into the kind of wishful thinking 
about inter-imperialist war which Khrush- 
chev has so clearly abjured. See below, p. 353. 

91 Marcuse, op. cit., p. 162. 
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tee that West Germany and Japan will not tread 
their old path: ... that West Germany will not 
launch a new war of aggression in the West and 
Japan will not launch a new war of aggression in 
Southeast Asia?... Who can guarantee that 
there will not be a recurrence of the Pearl Harbor 
incident, or that there will not be a new world 
war among the imperialist countries? 


As early as 1945, Comrade Mao Tse-tung pointed 
out that the real and direct contradictions are 
contradictions of the capitalist world itself; that 
is, the contradictions between the reactionary 
cliques of an imperialist country and its own 
people, the contradictions between the imperia- 
list countries and their colonies and semi-colonies, 
and the contradictions among the imperialist 
countries,” 


It is true that the word “inevitable” is not 
used here, but in every other respect this pas- 
sage comes so close to the Lenin-Stalin doctrine 
that it must be regarded as a direct attack on 
Khrushchev’s thesis that inter-imperialist wars 
are avoidable along with all other types of war. 

In their attitude toward local wars the 
Chinese have tried to stick closely to Lenin’s 
World War I theory of imperialism, war, and 
revolution. That theory, we recall, saw im- 
perialism leading to imperialist war and im- 
perialist war, transformed into revolutionary 
civil war, to the world proletarian revolution.” 
While the Chinese indignantly reject as a 
Titoist lie the imputation that they consider 
global war necessary to bring about the world 
revolution, they do view local wars as the driv- 
ing forces of the world revolutionary process.” 
This is most apparent in their position on the 
third type of local war: revolutionary civil war 
of the proletariat against the bourgeoisie of 
capitalist countries. Dissenting from the Soviet 
thesis, proclaimed at the Twentieth CPSU Con- 
gress and since, that under favorable circum- 
stances the proletariat can take power in 
capitalist countries by peaceful, parliamentary 
means, * the Chinese insist on the necessity and 


% Yu Chao-li, “On Imperialism as the Source 
of War in Modern Times, and on the Way for All 
Peoples to Struggle for Peace,” loc. cit., p. AAA 15. 

? According to Peking, nuclear technology has 
not changed the character of the period of “im- 
_perialism and proletarian revolution” (Lenin). 
See Zagoria, op. cit., p. 304. 

«A Basic Summing-up of Experience Gained 
in the Victory of the Chinese People’s Revolu- 
tion,” Red Flag, No. 20-21, 1960, in Hudson 
Lowenthal, MacFarquhar (eds.), op. cit., p. 167. 

% Cf. Zagoria, op. cii., pp. 301, 309-10, 348. 

s The Russians admit that non-peaceful revolu- 
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inevitability of revolutionary violence against 
the imperialist state whose very existence they 
define as the essence of counterrevolutionary 
violence.®? They refuse to concede, as we have 
seen, that Communism can advance to global 
victory without war of any kind’! and quote as 
valid for the present era the following dictum 
of Lenin’s: 


Not a single great revolution in history has been 
carried out without a civil war, and no serious 
Marxist will believe it possible to make the 
transition from capitalism to socialism without 
civil war. 


Thus, for the Chinese, civil war remains in- 
evitable and the necessary continuation of the 
class struggle. To repudiate it means sinking 
into revisionism and renouncing the world 
revolution. 

In sum, the Chinese Communist doctrine 
affirms the inevitability of colonial and national 
liberation wars, revolutionary civil wars for the 
overthrow of capitalism, and, probably, wars 
between capitalist countries. As regards such 
Jocal wars, the Chinese deny that historical 
changes have severed the causal link, pro- 
pounded by Lenin, between war and revolu- 
tion. In Peking’s view local wars remain neces- 
sary for the revolution (and, presumably, for 
this reason “inevitable’’); their avoidance would 
“slow down and perhaps make impossible the 
further expansion of Communism,’”°° “A war- 
less world can be brought about only by the 
abolition of imperialism.’’! 


VIII 


Until January 1961, when Khrushchev in his 
report on the Moscow Conference made a sig- 
nificant concession to the Chinese,!® the frontal 
lines between Moscow and Peking on the “in- 
evitability” of local wars were very clearly 
drawn. The Russians have abandoned the 
Leninist connection between war and revolu- 
tion as outdated.1°* Khrushchev’s thesis at the 
Twentieth and Twenty-First CPSU Con- 


tionary struggles may be necessary, though they 
are not inevitable. See Belyakov and Burlatsky, 
“Lenin’s Theory of the Socialist Revolution and 
Present-day Conditions,” loc. cit., p. 156. 

17 “Long Live Leninism!,” loc. cit., p. 94. 

8 Cf. the statement of Hoxha, note 73 above. 

89 "Tong Live Leninism!,” loc. cit., p. 101. 

100 Zagoria, op. cit., p. 229, 

101 Sung Tu, “Answers to Readers’ Queries on 
War and Peace,” Chung-kuo ch’ing-nien, Feb- 
ruary 16, 1960, cited by Zagoria, op. cit., p. 298. 

102 See below, p. 353. 

108 Cf. above, p. 347. 
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gresses was that the absence of war will not 
slow down the world revolutionary process, 
that in the future revolution will be possible 
without wars.!% Obviously Khrushchev had to 
say this to prevent an inconsistency between 
his doctrine of the avoidability of war (and his 
policy of avoiding war) and the revolutionary 
optimism required of him as the head of the 
CPSU and the Soviet state and the leading 
exegete, ex officio, of the Communist gospel. 
But, as we have stressed before, contrary to the 
Chinese he also genuinely believes that a world 
communist victory can and will be achieved 
through non-military forms of struggle. This 
position of the CPSU leadership has been the 
subject of a good deal of theoretical elabora- 
tion in various Soviet journals. For instance, A. 
Belyakov and F. Burlatsky, writing in Kom- 
munist of September 1960, point out that 
while historically it happened that the USSR 
fell away from the imperialist system after 
World War I, and China and the peoples de- 
mocracies after World War II, this does not 
point to any “inner law governing the matur- 
ing of socialist revolutions.” “Marxist-Leninist 
theory never has regarded war as the obliga- 
tory source or essential condition for the rise of 
revolutions.” Moreover, because it would 
“bring incalculable disaster to all mankind, 
... present-day nuclear war in itself can in 
no way be a factor that would accelerate revolu- 
tion and bring the victory of socialism 
closer,’719 

This formulation would seem to leave open 
the possibility that non-nuclear, local wars 
could still serve as the harbingers of the world 
socialist revolution, which is precisely what the 
Chinese maintain. But this interpretation 
would conflict with the Soviet view that local 
wars cannot be contained as such, that they 
would escalate into world war.)°* Local wars, to 
the Russians, are therefore too dangerous to 
admit of the role they play in the Chinese 
theory of revolution. Since local wars are bound 
to escalate, they must be avoided as well as 
world war, t.e., revolutionary gains must be 
made without risking even local wars. Ac- 
cordingly, on the ideological level, Moscow 
proclaims local wars avoidable, citing the nu- 
clear deterrent as the reason for their avoida- 
bility—as in the case of the Suez war of 1956 


104 Cf, Fundamentals of Marxism-Leninism, 
JPRS transl., pp. 470-76. 

105 Belyakov and Burlatsky, ‘“Lenin’s Theory 
of the Socialist Revolution and Present-day 
Conditions,” loc. cit., p. 154. 

106 Khrushchev’s report on the Moscow Con- 
ference, January 6, 1961, ibid., p. 211. 


which, Khrushchev alleges, was stopped by 
Soviet nuclear threats..°7 Thus the Russian 
position has been that the strength of the 
socialist camp will deter the West from wars of 
any kind. 

The Chinese counterargument has been that 
the Soviet deterrent shield, which operates to 
prevent world war, by the same token prevents 
local wars from escalating into world war. On 
the other hand, the imperialists cannot be 
deterred from starting local wars, Therefore, 
the Communist countries should feel free to 
ignite and/or support local wars of liberation or 
to respond with force to Western-initiated 
local wars.!°% The Chinese proposition that 
local wars are inevitable is merely the ideo- 
logical formulation of this strategic preference. 

In connection with its anti-Soviet campaign 
on the subject of local wars, Peking has revived 
the old concept of bellum iustum. “Just wars” 
are national liberation wars against the colo- 
nialists and revolutionary civil wars of the 
proletariat against the bourgeoisie in capitalist 
countries.‘°° Contrary to the unjust wars waged 
by the imperialists, such just wars are not only 
inevitable, but actually desirable and should be 
supported by all available means. It is wrong 
not to make an analysis of the specific nature 
of wars and to emphasize the possibility and 
desirability of avoiding all wars, local or gen- 
eral, just or unjust. °? In policy terms, this 
means that the Communist powers should give 
active, all-out support, i.e., in effect, aggravate, 
all “just revolutionary wars’—a position the 
Russians have refused to adopt because of its 
obvious risks, as their cautious attitude toward 
the Algerian conflict has shown very clearly. 

Nevertheless, the Chinese campaign must 
have caused acute discomfiture to the Russians, 
who cannot afford in the Communist move- 
ment’s intra-mural disputations to let them- 
selves be cast as the milquetoasts of interna- 
tional Communism, Beginning in the summer- 
fall of 1960, Soviet ideological pronouncements 
on war displayed two related changes which 
can only be interpreted as concessions to the 
Chinese viewpoint made in the interest of pre- 
serving a posture of Soviet revolutionary 
militancy. The first of these was that the Rus- 
sians took up and elaborated upon Peking’s 


107 See ¿bid. Also Khrushchev’s speech to 
the Rumanian Communist Party Congress, 
June 21, 1960, zbid., p. 138. Cf. also Zagoria, 
op. cit., pp. 310-11, 331. 

108 Cf. ibid., pp. 167, 350. 

109 Liu Chang-sheng, WFTU speech of June 
8, 1960, loc. cit., p. 124. 

uo Zagoria, op. cit, pp. 814-15. 
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theme of “just war.” Defensive wars to repell 
aggression, national liberation wars, and civil 
wars “of the oppressed against the oppressors” 
are ‘just wars.” The second, and more impor- 
tant, concession was that of these just wars, 
national liberation wars are “unavoidable, if 
the imperialists try to maintain by force their 
sway over other peoples.’ “Just wars of 
liberation” are compatible with peaceful co- 
existence. ™? Such wars are to be supported— 
not necessarily with troops, but by efforts to 
end the imperialist intervention, ġe. by nu- 
clear threats, 

This exclusion of national liberation wars 
from the Soviets’ undifferentiated avoidability 
of war doctrine—though it was left out of the 
Moscow Conference Statement of December 
1960—was made official and more explicit by 
Khrushchev on January 6, 1961 in his report 
on the Moscow Conference. In this speech 
Khrushchev revives, for the first time since 
before the Twentieth CPSU Congress, a 
typology of wars, distinguishing three types: 
(1) world wars; (2) local wars; and (3) wars of 
liberation. The latter, in contrast to the Chi- 
nese, Khrushchev differentiates from local 
wars on the ground that they are not “wars 
between states’? but popular insurrections. 
Local wars, 2.e., “wars between states,” remain 
“avoidable’—z.e., they must be avoided, along 
with world wars, because they may escalate 
into “a world thermo-nuclear and missile war.” 
“Liberation wars,” on the other hand, “will 
continue as long as imperialism exists, as long 
as colonialism exists. Wars of this kind are 
revolutionary wars. Such wars are not only 
justified, they are inevitable, for the colonial- 
ists do not freely bestow independence on the 
peoples.”"4 Thus, as regards the doctrinal 
issue, there now is agreement between Moscow 
and Peking on the avoidability of world war 
and the inevitability of anti-colonial wars of 
national liberation. This limits the ideological 
dispute over the inevitability of war to local wars 
other than national liberation wars. In the light 
of this fact, the contestants’ strenuous polemics 
over the inevitability of war issue amount to 
making a mountain of a molehill,” 


u V, Granov, in Partiynaya Zhizn’, No. 9, 
1960, pp. 61-67. 

112 Cf. 1961 Program of the CPSU, in Triska 
(ed.), op. cit., p. 67. 

113 Khrushchev’s report on the Moscow Con- 
ference, January 6, 1961, loc. cit, pp. 211-12; 
Lowenthal, “Diplomacy and Revolution: The 
Dialecties of a Dispute,” loc. cii., pp. 22, 33. 

114 Khrushchev’s report on the Moscow Con- 
ference, January 6, 1961, loc. cit., pp. 211-13. 
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In his report on the Moscow Conference 
Khrushchev also, and for the first time, took up 
the subject of war between imperialist states— 
which the Russians had not mentioned since 
the 1954 Textbook. At least he spelled out the 
reason, only implicit in the Twentieth Con- 
gress’s avoidability thesis, why he had 
dropped the Lenin-Stalin doctrine of the in- 
evitability of war between capitalist coun- 
tries: 


Acute contradictions and antagonisms between 
the imperialist countries... still exist. How- 
ever, the imperialists are compelled to heed the 
Soviet Union and the entire socialist camp, and 
fear to start a war between themselves. They are 
trying to tone down their differences. 


In the conditions of today the likelihood is that 
there will not be wars between the capitalist, im- 
pertalist countries, although this eventuality 
cannot be ruled out. The imperialists are prepar- 
ing war chiefly against the socialist countries, 
above all against the Soviet Union... ™%§ 


This is the first spectfic Soviet statement of the 
doctrine that wars between capitalist countries 
are avoidable. No doubt it was prompted by 
the Chinese revival of Stalin’s thesis to the 
contrary.4§ Due to the might of the socialist 
camp, Khrushchev maintains, the contradic- 
tions between the socialist and imperialist 
camps have become greater than the inter- 
imperialist contradictions whose primacy Stalin 
stressed in 1952. The strength of the socialist 
camp compels the capitalists to keep peace 
among themselves. 

Leaving aside the strong probability that 
inter-capitalist peace is in fact assured by the 
Soviet challenge, it is quite natural for Khrush- 
chev to propound this causal connection. For 
recognizing the near certainty of inter-im- 
perialist peace without offering this explana- 
tion for it would bring him uncomfortably close 
to repudiating even the economic doctrine that 
it is the natural tendency of capitalism to breed 
war. In any event, this new doctrine of the 


114s This conclusion pointing to elements of 
similarity in in the Soviet and Chinese positions 
on the specific point of doctrine here under dis- 
cussion does not detract from, and is not intended 
to minimize the basic differences in the dispu- 
tants’ political and strategic outlook on war in 
general as an opportunity for revolutionary ex- 
pansion. (See above, p. 351.) On the contrary, 
these differences are manifested by their zealous 
overstatements of the doctrinal divergency. 

u5 Tbid., pp. 210-11; italics mine. 

us See above, p. 350. 
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likelihood of lasting inter-capitalist peace 
carries with it an important corollary: Just as 
the opposite thesis of the Chinese reflects their 
much more catastrophically oriented world- 
revolutionary optimism, Khrushchev here in 
effect buries the old Leninist-Stalinist strategic 
doctrine of the revolutionary exploitation of 
inter-imperialist wars. Somewhat paradoxi- 
cally, the very strength of the USSR, by making 
inter-capitalist wars very unlikely, eliminates 
for the Soviets a road to revolution which Chi- 
nese theorizing strives to keep open. 


IX 


What conclusions can be drawn from, what 
was the purpose of, this exercise in Dogmen- 
geschichte? It was, for one thing, to explore yet 
another perspective from which some light can 
be thrown on Communist political strategy and 
tactics, For the inevitability of war issue, as a 
form of Communist “esoteric communication,” 
illuminates Communist strategy and policy— 
most recently the tactics of the Sino-Soviet 
dispute. This is as apparent from the above 
analysis as it is from writings presenting the 
matter in a different framework,” and requires 
no further comment. Secondly, however, if in 
tracing the history of the inevitability doctrine 
J have pointed up its metamorphosis under the 
impact of political needs, this provides one 
more illustration of a quite different and more 
fundamental point: the transformation of 


17 Above all Zagoria, op. cit. 


theory into ideology. As the late Professor 
Franz L. Neumann used to formulate it, 
political theory, directed as it is to the maxi- 
mization of freedom, has to be critical. There- 
fore it must be the instrument of the detached 
thinker, never that of powerholders or their 
intellectual agents. When those in power take 
hold of a theory, or when critical theorists take 
hold of power, theory degenerates into justifica- 
tion. It looses its critical character, becomes 
apologetic, becomes, that is, ideology. 

The neo-Marxist thesis of the inevitability 
of war under imperialism was, in my view, 
wrong because in characteristic fashion it 
raised the economic process to the level of an 
autonomous historical agent, understating the 
possibly countervailing factors of political cau- 
sation. Butit was theory—a serious, critical at- 
tempt to understand and explain the social 
order. The foregoing discussion has shown how 
from a genuine theoretical proposition this 
thesis, beginning with Lenin’s use of it in 1916, 
deteriorated into one more item in the 
huge grabbag of miscellaneous argumentative 
tricks, of intellectual arcana dominationis, 
which all powerholders—but most especially 
those shielded by the nature of their régimes 
from public criticism by internal political op- 
ponents—use to justify their policies, their 
personalities, and their power positions. This 
decline of theory into ideology is, I think, in- 
escapable and, because it epitomizes the antin- 
omy between power and truth, power and 
understanding, lies at the heart of the di- 
lemma of politics. 
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POLITICAL FACTORS AND NEGRO VOTER 
REGISTRATION IN THE SOUTH* 


Donap R. MatrxHews AND JAMES W. PROTHRO 
University of North Carolina 


A recent Herblock cartoon in the Washington 
Post depicts three bare-footed backwoodsmen. 


The oldest and most tattered of them (labeled ` 


“poll tax”) lies wounded, his head propped 
against a boulder, his rifle abandoned near his 
side. As the other rifle-bearing rustics—identi- 
fied as “literacy tests” and “scare tactics’— 
bend sorrowfully over him the older man says, 
“I think them Feds got me, boys, but I know 
you'll carry on.” Perhaps it is premature to 
anticipate the ratification of the anti-poll tax 
amendment proposed by the 87th Congress as 
the newest addition to the federal constitution. 
No doubt the cartoonist is correct, however, in 
picturing both “literacy tests’ and “scare 
tactics” as less vulnerable to federal govern- 
ment attack. These presumed barriers to equal 
participation by Negroes in the politics of the 
South may “carry on” for some time to come. 
Yet at present political scientists are not able 
to say how much difference these and other 
political and legal arrangements and practices 
make in the rate of Negro voting in the states of 
the former Confederacy. About 28 per cent of 
the voting age Negroes in the South were 
registered to vote in 1958, as compared to about 
60 per cent of the voting age whites. It would 
be a gross error to attribute this substantial dis- 
parity to legal and political discrimination 
alone, though unquestionably official discrimi- 
nation is a factor. For southern Negroes over- 
whelmingly possess the historical heritage of 
low social status, relatively small incomes, and 
limited educations received in inferior schools. 
These attributes are associated with low voter 
turnout among all populations, regardless of 
skin color or region. Moreover, the low status, 
income and education of many southern whites 
foster racial prejudice. Thus poverty and igno- 
rance may have a double-barrelled effect on 


* Grants from the Rockefeller Foundation [to 
UNC’s Institute for Research in Social Science], 
and a Senior Award for Research on Govern- 
mental Affairs from the Social Science Research 
Council made this research possible and are 
gratefully acknowledged. A portion of this paper 
was presented at the Duke University Conference 
on “The Impact of Political and Legal Changes in 
the Postwar South,” Durham, N. C., July 12-14, 
1962. 

1U. S. Commission on Civil Rights, Report 
(Washington, G. P. O., 1959), pp. 40-41. 
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Negro political participation by decreasing the 
Negroes’ motivation and ability to participate 
while increasing white resistance to their doing 
so. The low voting rates of Negroes in the South 
may result to a large extent from these factors, 
as well as from direct political or legal diserimi- 
nation by the white community. So far, the 
methods of political science have not been suc- 
cessfully applied to the problem of sorting out 
these various factors and ascertaining their 
relative importance. 

In an earlier paper,? we analyzed the relation- 
ships between a wide gamut of social and 
economic factors and the rates of Negro voter 
registration in the South. Twenty-one census- 
type demographic characteristics of southern 
counties were correlated with the per cent of 
the counties’ voting age Negro populations 
registered to vote. A multiple-correlation coeffi- 
cient of .53 was obtained, which means that 
these 21 variables statistically “explain” about 
28 per cent (R?) of the variation in Negro 
registration rates. While the magnitude of this 
correlation indicates that social and economic 
conditions have a powerful influence, it still 
leaves much room for significant variation inde- 
pendent of these forces. In this paper we shall 
attempt to isolate and measure the impact of 
political and legal factors on Negro voter regis- 
tration in the 11 states of the Confederacy. 


I. THE DATA AND THE APPROACH 


We start with an analysis of a large number 
of characteristics of southern counties (count- 
ing Virginia’s independent cities as counties) 
obtained or derived from the U.S. Census and 
other standard sources.’ Since our focus is on 
Negro registration, 139 counties were excluded 


2“Social and Economic Factors and Negro 
Voter Registration in the South,” this Revrew, 
Vol. 57 (1968), pp. 24~44. 

2 A complete list of sources used to obtain 
county frequencies for the independent variables 
used in this analysis is too lengthy to reproduce 
here. A mimeographed list will be supplied by the 
authors upon request, 

We are indebted to the following research 
assistants for their help in collecting these data: 
Lawton Bennett, Lewis Bowman, Barbara Bright, 
Jack Fleer, Donald Freeman, Douglas Gatlin, 
and Richard Sutton. All told, the collection and 
coding of these data took one man-year of work. 
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because their populations contained less than 1 
per cent Negroes, or because their registration 
data were not available from the U. 8. Com- 
mission on Civil Rights. The 997 other south- 
ern counties are included in the analysis.‘ 

These data suffer from a number of limita- 
tions. While our interest is in Negro voting, 
we have had to employ registration figures since 
they are available by race as well as county, as 
voting totals are not. Registration figures vary 
in accuracy from one state to the next and in 
some cases are little more than informed esti- 
mates. Our unit of analysis is the county, not 
individuals, and it is often hazardous to trans- 
fer conclusions drawn from one level of analysis 
to the other. Finally, our data are for one point 
in time. We are therefore limited to the analysis 
of variations in the rate of Negro registration of 
southern counties in 1958.5 

Our basic approach is that of multiple regres- 
sion and residual analysis. In computing the 
multiple correlation coefficient between the 21 
demographic characteristics and Negro regis- 
tration rates previously reported, we obtained 
an equation—called a multiple regression equa- 
tion—which represents the typical relationship 
between these 21 variables and Negro registra- 
tion rates for the South as a whole. By entering 
the values of these 21 social and economic 
attributes for each county into this equation, 
a “predicted” rate of Negro registration is ob- 
tained for every southern county. This is the 
proportion of voting age Negroes who would 
be registered if the relationships in that county 
between socio-economic structure and Negro 
registration corresponded exactly to those for 
the South as a whole. Some counties have just 
the level of Negro registration they “ought” 
to have on that basis, while others have 
registration rates above or below the predicted 


4 The 1958 registration data contained in the 
1959 Report of the Commission on Civil Rights are 
more complete than the 1960 registration data 
contained in the Commission’s 1961 Report (Wash- 
ington, 1961), Vol. I, “Voting,” and were used in 
all states except Tennessee, for which 1958 data 
were not available. 

There are 1136 counties in the 11 southern 
states (counting Virginia’s independent cities as 
“sounties”’), of which 1028 had populations con- 
taining at least 1 per cent Negroes in 1950. Negro 
registration figures are not available for 31 of 
these. 

5 For a more extended discussion see Matthews 
and Prothro, op. cié. 

6 Computations were made on the University 
of North Carolina’s UNIVAC 1105 high-speed 
digital computer. l 


level. By examining the pattern of these devia- 
tions—called “residuals” in statistical par- 
lance—we are able to control the effects of 
socio-economic structure on Negro registration, 
and thereby to ascertain whether political and 
legal factors have any independent association 
with Negro registration; and if so, how much. A 
residual of 0.0 indicates that the rate of Negro 
voter registration is exactly what the county’s 
social and economie attributes would lead one 
to expect; the positive or negative value of 
other residuals indicates whether the county’s 
actual Negro registration is above or below the 
level expected from its socio-economic charac- 
teristics. The larger the residual, the more 
likely it is that other factors are needed to 
explain the county’s Negro registration rate. 


II. STATE VARIATIONS IN NEGRO VOTER 
REGISTRATION RATES 


Perhaps the most important political and 
legal fact about the South is its division into 
eleven states. The rates of voter registration by 
adult Negroes vary widely among these states. 

In Table I the former Confederate states are 
ranked according to the average per cent of the 
voting age Negro population registered to vote 
in their counties. In Mississippi, the average 
county has only about 3 per cent of its poten- 
tial Negro electorate registered to vote. The 
average county in South Carolina has about 12 
per cent. In Tennessee, on the other hand, the 
typical county has 72 per cent of the voting age 
Negroes registered, a figure which is no doubt 
inflated by the state’s casual approach to the 
niceties of electoral administration. 

What accounts for these wide variations 
among the states? We have already shown that 
a part of the explanation lies in the differences 


TABLE I. MEAN PERCENTAGE OF VOTING AGE 
NEGROES REGISTERED TO VOTE, BY COUNTY, 
IN SOUTHERN STATES, COMPARED TO MEAN 
PERCENTAGE PREDICTED BY 21 
DEMOGRAPHIC VARIABLES (1958) 


| Actual Predicted 


Actual Mean as 

State Mean Mean Residual Percentage of 

Per Cent Per Cent Predicted Mean 
Mississippi 3.4 17.7 —14.3 19.2 
South Carolina 12.5 19.4 — 6.9 64.4 
Alabama 20.5 26.8 — 6.3 76.5 
Virginia 24.1 34.3 —10.2 70.3 
Arkansas 27.6 32.3 — 4.7 85.4 
Georgia 30.4 24.9 + 5.5 122.1 
Louisiana 31.2 31.2 0.6 160.90 
North Carolina 36.0 32,8 + 3.2 109.7 
Texas 36.8 36.7 + 0.1 100.3 
Florida 39.1 32.6 + 6.5 119.9 
‘Tennessee 72.3 39.7 +32.6 182.1 
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in the social and economic structure of the 
states. Mississippi and South Carolina, for ex- 
ample, have a larger proportion of Negroes in 
their populations than the other southern 
states, and this has a major depressing effect on 
Negro registration.” But our ability to predict, 
by means of a multiple regression equation, 
what the rate of registration ought to be on the 
basis of social and economic characteristics 
indicates that this is only a partial explana- 
tion, not the full story. 

The second column of Table I presents the 
predicted Negro registration percentage for the 
average county within each of the southern 
states. Mississippi not only has the lowest and 
Tennessee the highest actual rates of Negro 
registration but they also “ought” to have the 
lowest and highest rates on the basis of their 
social and economic attributes. If this were a 
sufficient explanation, however, the predicted 
and the actual rates of registration should be 
the same. This is very nearly the case in two 
states—Louisiana and Texas—but all the 
others have either more or less Negroes regis- 
tered than the expected rate. In Mississippi, 
for example, about 18 per cent of the voting age 
Negroes ought to be registered if Mississippi 
counties responded to socio-economic factors 
as other southern counties do; buf instead, only 
about 3 per cent are actually registered. The 
Negro registration rate is about 7 percentage 
points below the expected in South Carolina, 6 
points below in Alabama, 10 points below in 
Virginia, and 5 points below in Arkansas. On 
the other hand, Tennessee (-+82.6 residual), 
Florida (+6.3), Georgia (+5.5), and North 
Carolina (+3.2) have more Negroes registered 
to vote than expected. 

These state contrasts persist, accordingly, 
even after we minimize the possibility of find- 
ing differences by controlling for 21 social and 
economic factors. Raw differences in registra- 
tion rates show a wild variation—the range of 
difference reaching 69 percentage points be- 
tween Tennessee and Mississippi (Column 1). 
But much of this difference clearly stems from 
the fact that Mississippi has so many more 
Negroes and is both more rural and less in- 
dustrialized. When such factors are controlled 
the difference of 69 points between the two 
states is reduced to 47 (Column 3). Or, if we 
take less extreme cases and compare South 
Carolina with Florida, the raw difference of 27 
points is reduced to a residual difference of 18. 
By the same token, residual analysis may re- 
veal a small raw difference to be more meaning- 
ful than it appears. Georgia counties, for ex- 


7 See Matthews and Prothro, op. cit. 
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ample, have an average Negro registration rate 
3 percentage points higher than Arkansas 
counties. But, allowing for the social and 
economic attributes of these counties, one 
would expect the Arkansas average to be higher 
than Georgia’s; hence, the raw difference of 3 
points becomes a residual difference of 10 
points. 

The contrasts revealed by residual analysis 
demonstrate that the state political systems 
must be an independent influence on Negro 
voter registration. To say that these contrasts 
result from different state political systems is 
not to say very much. What aspects of state 
politics account for these differences? We turn 
now to this problem. 


III, LEGAL REQUIREMENTS FOR VOTING 


Around the turn of the century, southern 
Bourbons led a movement to restrict the suf- 
frage in response to the twin threats of the 
Negro and of populism. In the process they 
developed a “variety of ingenious contrivances 
to inconvenience the would-be voter.”? Some 
of these contrivances survive to this day, de- 
splte the intervening rise and fall of the white 
primary, changing political attitudes and con- 
ditions, and the efforts of the U. 5. Supreme 
Court. Just how effectively these electoral 
obstacles—today primarily the poll tax and 
literacy tests—serve to disenfranchise poten- 
tial Negro voters is not known. In northern dis- 
cussions of southern politics, these devices are 
often cast in “the role of chief villain.’”’® De- 
tailed analyses by Key and Ogden suggest that 
their impact on the turnout of white voters is 
fairly modest. “The chances are,” Key writes, 
“that if other things remain equal (and they 
rarely do}, elimination of the poll tax alone 
would increase voting in most southern states 
by no more than 5 to 10 per cent of the poten- 
tial number of white voters.’”"" Our multiple 
regression analysis enables us to make a similar 
estimate for potential Negro voters. 

Five southern states—Alabama, Arkansas, 
Mississippi, Texas, and Virginia—still levy poll 
taxes. They vary in amount from Mississippi’s 
$2.00 to Arkansas’s $1.00 and must be paid one 
to nine months before election day. The tax is 
cumulative in Mississippi, Alabama, and Vir- 
ginia; new voters are required to pay the tax 
for the preceding two or three years before they 


8 V, O. Key, Jr., Southern Politics in State and 
Nation (New York, 1949), p. 531, 

9 Ibid., p. 579. 

10 Ibid., p. 617. See also F. D. Ogden, The Poll 
Tax in the South (University, Ala., University of 
Alabama Press, 1958), ch. 5. 
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are enrolled. Most states exempt members of 
the armed forces, and some also exempt 
veterans, the elderly, the blind, the deaf or 
dumb, the maimed, Indians, and other mis- 
cellaneous categories of citizens. 

All the southern states save Arkansas, 
Florida, Tennessee, and Texas require potential 
voters to pass literacy tests. A recitation of the 
language of these requirements is scarcely 
necessary: ‘‘Whether a person can register to 
vote depends on what the man down at the 
courthouse says, and he usually has the final 
say. It is how the tests are administered that 
matters.” In one North Carolina county, for 
example, the registrant is regarded as literate 
even if he requires help in reading the following 
words: solemnly, affirm, support, Constitution, 
inconsistent, therewith, resident, township, 
precinct, ward, general, election, and registered. 
In a Mississippi county, on the other hand, the 
registrar of voters frankly told the authors that 
the literacy test was administered so that no 
Negro could pass. 

To what extent are differences in formal vot- 
ing requirements—despite variations in their 
administration—related to differences in regis- 
tration rates, after controlling for social and 
economic structure? The answer is given in 
Table IT. 

County registration rates within the three 
states with both the poll tax and the literacy 


n Key, op. cit., p. 460. 


TABLE II, STATE VOTER REQUIREMENTS AND 
NEGRO VOTER REGISTRATION RESIDUALS, 
BY COUNTY, 1958 


Voter Requirements Mean Residual of Counties 


Poll Tax and Literacy Test 


Mississippi ~14.3 
Virginia —10.2 
Alabama — 6.3 
All counties in group —10.5 
Pol Tax Only 
Arkansas — 4.7 
Texas + 0.1 
All counties in group — 1.0 


Literacy Test Only 


South Carolina — 6.9 
Louisiana 0.0 
North Carolina + 3.2 
Georgia + 5.5 
All counties in group + 2.3 


Neither Literacy Test Nor Poll Tax 


Florida + 6.5 
Tennessee 4-32 .6 
All counties in group -+18.1 





test are, on the average, 10.5 percentage points 
below the predicted value. Counties in the two 
states with neither a poll tax nor a literacy test 
have registration rates 18.1 percentage points 
higher than expected. The pattern is not per- 
fect. South Carolina, with only a literacy test, 
has a lower residual than Alabama, with both a 
fairly substantial poll tax and a literacy test. 
Texas has a small plus residual (+0.1) while 
Arkansas has a sizeable negative one (—4.7); 
both are poll tax states without a literacy re- 
quirement. Nonetheless, the tendency for the 
states with stringent formal voter requirements 
to have lower registration rates than those with 
more liberal requirements is impressive, even 
after controlling for 21 social and economic fac- 
tors. If we were able to take account of the way 
these formal requirements are variously admin- 
istered by different local officials within each 
state, the relationship in Table I] would un- 
doubtedly be even closer. 

A survey of county registration officials made 
by the North Carolina Advisory Committee to 
the U. S. Commission on Civil Rights suggests 
the extremely wide variety of ways in which the 
same legal requirements are actually adminis- 
tered. Some county registrars reported admin- 
istering tests which involved the taking of oral 
dictation, extensive reading aloud, quizzing 
applicants on the meaning of words and 
phrases, and the like, while others settled for an 
ability to fill out an application form properly 
and to sign one’s name. Several county regis- 
tration officials reported that they did not en- 
force the constitutionally required literacy test 
at all. The following counties—all in the north- 
eastern black-belt area of the state—reported 
literacy tests which appeared to be unusually 
difficult or arbitrary: 


County Residual 

County . Adjusted for 

Residual State Mean 
Bertie — 1.0 — 4.2 
Camden — 9.1 — 13.3 
Currituck —15.1 —18.3 
Franklin + 3.2 0.0 
Gates — 22.1 —25.3 
Greene — 6.1 — 9.3 
Halifax — 2.8 — 6.0 
Northampton + 0.7 — 2.5 
Warren + 1.8 — 1.4 
Mean — 5.6 — 8.9 


12 The returns of an Advisory Committee ques- 
tionnaire mailed to county registrars are reported, 
in part, in “Voting and Voter Requirements in 
North Carolina” (mimeographed), June 4, 1961. 
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Their Negro registration rate is, on the average, 
more than 5 percentage points below the ex- 
pected and almost 9 percentage points below 
that expected for North Carolina counties with 
their social and economic characteristics. 

The North Carolina counties which do not 
administer literacy tests are all in the moun- 
tainous west. They and their residuals are: 


Cont Residual 
County À Adjusted for 
Residual State Mean 
Catawba +23.5 -+20.3 
Wilkes -+32.6 -+29.4 
Yancey +12.9 -+ 9.7 
Mean +23.0 +-19.8 


On the average, these counties have 23 per- 
centage points more Negroes registered than 
predicted, and almost 20 percentage points 
more than the state average. 

Crude as these data are, they still suggest 
that formal voter requirements and their 
administration have a far larger impact on 
Negro voter registration than they do on white 
registration. Even so, other political factors are 
obviously at work. The structure of party and 
factional competition and the presence or 
absence of race organizations and of racial 
violence are less formal political variables that 
have been cited as offering possible explana- 
tions for Negro participation in particular 
localities. The remainder of this article is 
devoted to an examination of the importance of 
these variables for South-wide variations in 
rates of Negro voter registration. 


IV. THE STRUCTURE OF COMPETITION: 
PARTY SYSTEMS 


The South differs from the rest of the United 
States in so many ways that it is tempting to 
assume that all forms of distinctiveness are 
functionally linked. Thus southerners register 
and vote in smaller proportions than other 
Americans, and the South is the country’s 
largest one-party region. Hence, the one-party 
politics of the South must decrease voter par- 
ticipation. Much can be said for this interpreta- 
tion. When the results of general elections are 
foreordained in favor of Democracy—and de- 
spite important changes in recent years this is 
the most common situation for most offices in 
the South—general election campaigns are 
tepid affairs, party organizations make little if 
any effort to increase registration or to get out 
the vote, and the act of voting in general 
elections becomes little more than a ritual. 

Furthermore, though the Democratic pri- 
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maries may be hotly and regularly contested, 
this form of electoral competition seems less 
effective in stimulating political interest and 
activity than partisan competition. Contrary 
to a popular assumption, the turnout for pri- 
mary elections in the South, where the primary 
may be the real election, is no greater than in 
the parts of the country where the real election 
comes later. A sizeable group of candidates 
running without party labels is harder to 
choose between, and the likely pay-off from the 
election of one candidate rather than another is 
dificult to determine. Without the mental 
shorthand of party identification to structure 
the situation, the voter is presented with more 
vexing cognitive problems to solve than in a 
partisan contest. It is more difficult to ascer- 
tain where one’s self-interest lies and the effort 
or “costs”? of voting are correspondingly in- 
creased. While Democratic factions seek to 
improvise get-out-the-vote organizations in 
behalf of their candidates, these are transient 
affairs, relatively impotent even when com- 
pared to the eroded efficacy of local party 
organizations outside of the South. All these 
characteristics of one-partyism have their 
greatest impact on poorly educated, ‘‘have- 
not” groups in the southern electorate, of which 
the Negro is conspicuously one. 

The difficulty with this explanation, as ap- 
plied to voter registration or general election 
turnout, is the dearth of supporting data. While 
we do have evidence to support the argument 
that primaries stimulate less voter interest than 
more structured general elections, Robert Lane 
argues that it is nothing more than a ‘‘com- 
mon-sense view of the causes of high or low 
participation” to say that “a close election, 
where the issue was in doubt, would bring more 
people to the polls than one in which the result 
was determined from the beginning.’ As for 
the non-southern parts of the United States, 
Lane reports that, ‘“‘When we eliminate regional 
factors by dropping the South (as a region with 
a special sub-culture) and examine counties 
instead of states, the relationship between turn- 
out and closeness of vote disappears... .7}5 


33 Key, op. cit., ch. 23. 

4 Robert E. Lane, Political Life (Glencoe, ILL, 
1958), p. 308. 

16 Toid., Lane’s conclusion is based primarily 
upon an analysis by Warren KE. Miller, ‘“One- 
Party Politics and the Voter,” this Review, Vol. 
50. (1956), pp. 707-725. Additional support may 
be found in James A. Robinson and William H. 
Standing, ‘Some Correlates of Voter Participa- 
tion: The Case of Indiana,” Journal of Politics, 
Vol. 22 (1960), pp. 96-111. 
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From this point of view, registration and voting 
are seen as satisfying needs of the citizen unre- 
lated to the closeness of election contests, so 
that only a small correlation can be expected 
between one-partyism and political participa- 
tion. Which line of interpretation holds up 
when variations within the “special sub-cul- 
ture” of southern counties are examined? 
Figure 1 appears to support the earlier line of 
reasoning: Negro voter registration Increases in 
southern counties as party competition in- 
creases. It seems safe to assume that the 
counties in which Eisenhower polled less than 
40 per cent of the vote for President in 1956 are 
Democratic in presidential as well as other 
electoral contests. Relatively few Negroes tend 
to be registered in these counties, compared to 
the more competitive counties (defined as those 
with 40-59 per cent for Eisenhower). But the 
rates of Negro registration seem as high in 
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heavily Republican counties (60 per cent and 
over for Eisenhower) as in the competitive 
counties. The difficulty with these findings, as 
with those cited by Lane, is that we do not 
know whether these differences are the result 
of competitive elections or of the tendency for 
presidential Republicanism to be strongest in 
areas where the social and economic inhibitions 
against Negro voting are most attenuated. 
Table III, which shows the mean residuals 
for Democratic, competitive, and Republican 
counties, demonstrates that most of the tend- 
ency for Negro registration to increase with 
levels of competition in presidential voting is 
the result of social and economic factors. Re- 
publican counties have slightly fewer Negroes 
registered than would be expected on the basis 
of their social and economic characteristics, 
and Democratic counties likewise. The com- 
petitive counties, on the other hand, have 1 


40 DEMOCRATIC COUNTIES = 0-39% REPUBLICAN VOTE 
COMPETITIVE COUNTIES = 40-59% REPUBLICAN VOTE- 
REPUBLICAN COUNTIES = 60% + REPUBLICAN VOTE 
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Figure 1. Party Competition in Presidential Election of 1956 and Negro 
Voter Registration Rates, by County 


POLITICAL FACTORS AND NEGRO VOTER REGISTRATION IN THE SOUTH 


TABLE III. PARTY SYSTEMS AND NEGRO 
VOTER REGISTRATION RESIDUALS, BY 
COUNTY, 1958 


Mean Number of 
Residual Counties 
Demonte counties —0.9 442 
Competitive counties +1.3 378 
Republican counties —0.9 177 


Note: Democratic counties defined as those in 
which Republican presidential vote in 1956 was 
from 0-39% of total vote; in competitive counties 
the Republicans polled 40-59%; in Republican 
counties, 60% and over. 


percentage point more Negroes registered than 
their social structure suggests. The existence or 
absence of partisan competition is associated 
with variations in Negro registration rates, 


then, but once we go beyond that simple co- ` 


variation we discover that the variations of 
both are largely accounted for by the social and 
economic characteristics of southern counties. 


V. THE STRUCTURE OF COMPETITION: 
FACTIONAL SYSTEMS 


The vast bulk of all political competition in 
the South takes place within the Democratic 
party. We have already seen that this form of 
politics seems, in general, to have a small in- 
hibiting effect upon Negro registration rates. 
But the structure of Democratic factionalism 
varies a good deal from one southern state to 
the next and this may affect the meaning of 
voting to southern Negroes. 

Repeatedly confronted with a choice between 
an incumbent like Senator Eastland and a 
challenger attempting to outdo the senior 
Senator from Mississippi at his own game, 
thousands of potential Negro voters may never 
have any incentive to attempt to register. 
Given a choice between Frank Porter Graham 
and Willis Smith, they might be expected to 
turn out in droves—as they did. The southern 
Negro vote is “issue-oriented,”’ and race is the 
important issue. In some southern states, all 
the candidates for public office are unsatisfac- 
tory from the Negro’s point of view; in other 
states, it is usually possible for the Negro to 
distinguish one or more candidates as favor- 
ably disposed to Negro interests—despite the 
candidate’s best efforts to avoid being labeled 
by whites as the “Negro candidate’—and 
these candidates have some chance of winning. 
Before 1958, this normally seems to have been 
the case in Tennessee, North Carolina, Loui- 
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siana, Florida and Texas but rarely so elsewhere. 

Southern state political systems vary in other 
ways which may affect the nature of the choice 
confronting potential or actual Negro voters. 
In some states, two fairly clear-cut factions 
battle it out on rather even terms and these 
factions tend to persist from one election year 
to the next. In others, Democratic factionalism 
is more fluid and unstructured, the number of 
serious candidates tends to be larger, and there 
is little relationship between one electoral con- 
test and the next. The extent to which the 
Democratic party divides into two party-like 
factions, or tends instead toward splintered 
factionalism, is suggested by the following 
figures on the percentage of the total vote 
polled jointly by the two highest candidates for 
governor, in the initial Democratic primaries 
(excluding run-offs) held in each election year 
between 1948 and 1960:16 


Median Per Cent 


Virginia 100.0 
Tennessee 95.8 
Georgia 94.7 
South Carolina 89.8 
Arkansas _ 81.5 
North Carolina 77.9 
Texas 69.3 
Florida 60.5 
Louisiana 58.6 
Alabama 58.1 
Mississippi 44.4 


In Virginia, Tennessee and Georgia, electoral 
battles appear to be dominated by one or two 
major factions which manage to attract virtu- 
ally all the vote. In Mississippi, Alabama, 
Louisiana (of the post-Long era), Florida and 
Texas, state polities follows the “every man for 
himself” style of fluid multi-factionalism. The 
other states fall into an intermediate group, 
closer to bi-factional than multi-factional 
politics. 

The relative strength as well as the number 
of factions is important. A better way to assess 
the competitiveness of Democratic factional- 
ism is to look at the median per cent of the total 


16 Primary election returns were compiled from 
Richard M. Scammon (ed.), Southern Primaries 
’68 (Washington, Governmental Affairs Institute, 
1959); from various issues of the Congressional 
Quarterly Almanac, and Congressional Quarterly 
Weekly Report; legislative manuals and Reports of 
Secretaries of State; and the New York Times. 
Contests involving incumbents in Arkansas and 
Texas—the only southern states in which 
governors may succeed themselves—and uncon- 
tested races were omitted in computing medians. 
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vote polled by the leading candidate for gover- 
nor in the first Democratic primary during the 
same span of years considered above, The 
percentages are: 

Median Per Cent 


Virginia 65.8 
South Carolina 61.3 
‘Tennessee 55.6 
Georgia 49.3 
Arkansas 47.7 
North Carolina 46.7 
Texas 39.9 
Florida 34.7 
Alabama 34.1 
Louisiana 33.1 
Mississippi 28.1 


Factional struggles were unusually uneven in 
Virginia and South Carolina. During the fifties, 
these were not so much bi-factional states as 
states in which one faction dominated without 
serious challenge. 

From a logical point of view, the citizen 
should have less reason to vote where one 
dominant faction runs the show; there is no 
realistic choice to be made. It is a good deal 
easier for a voter of limited political interest 
and skill to determine where his self-interest 
lies in a bi-factional state than in one charac- 
terized by fluid multi-factionalism. Candi- 
dates can be identified as belonging to the Long 
faction, or Talmadge faction, or Kerr Scott 


faction, and these labels have at least some 
policy meaning. 

We expect, therefore, that both the number 
and strength of Democratic factions and the 
extent to which candidates are identified with 
different racial views should be associated with 
different rates of voter registration among 
Negroes. When the 11 southern states are 
classified according to these criteria, and the 
mean county residuals of each type of state are 
examined, we see that this is indeed the case 
(Table IV). Two states, Virginia and South 
Carolina, have been dominated by one faction 
since 1948 and neither offers candidates favor- 
able to Negroes. The mean county residual for 
the two states is — 9.3. Alabama and Missis- 
sippi have multi-factional systems combined 
with white racial consensus: their mean county 
residual is — 10.7. Arkansas and Georgia have 
had bi-factional Democratic politics but it has 
been difficult for Negroes to ascertain signifi- 
cant differences on racial policy between them: 
their mean county residudal is +2.7. Louisi- 
ana, Florida, and Texas have had multi- 
factional politics in recent years, but they have 
offered candidates with discernible differences 
from the Negro point of view. Taken together, 
they have a residual of +1.4. Finally, North 
Carolina and Tennessee have had both bi-fac- 
tional politics and perceptible differences on 
racial matters between the factions. The mean 
county residual for these two states is +13.7. 


TABLE IV. THE STRUCTURE OF FACTIONAL COMPETITION IN SOUTHERN STATES, 1948-60, 
AND NEGRO VOTER REGISTRATION RESIDUALS* 


Generally No Major 
Candidate Favorable 


Type of Factionalism 


Generally 1 or More 


Major Candidates Favor- All Counties 


to Negroes able to Negroes in Group 
Virginia — 10.2 
One Dominant Faction South Carolina — 6.9 —9.3 
All Counties in 
Group — 9.3 
Arkansas — 4.7 Tennessee +32.4 
Two Competitive Factions Georgia + 5.5 North Carolina + 3.2 +7.3 
All Counties in All Counties in 
Group + 2.7 Group +13.7 
Alabama — 6.3 Louisiana 0.0 
Multi-factionalism Mississippi —14.3 Florida + 6.5 —2.4 
All Counties in Texas + 0.1 
Group —10.7 All Counties in 
Group + 1.4 


All Counties in Group 4.9 


+5.3 





* The numbers in the table are the mean residuals of counties in states or groups of states. 
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TABLE V, MEAN NEGRO VOTER REGISTRATION RESIDUALS BY EXTENT OF RACE ORGANIZATION 
IN SOUTHERN COUNTIES, 1958 


White Race No White Race 
Extent of Negro Organization in County Organization Organization All Counties 
in County in County 
Local organization and NAACP chapter +11.4 ( 14) +1.0 ( 10) +7.0 ( 24) 
NAACP chapter only + 0.8 ( 74) —0.3 (214) —0.01 (288) 
No Negro organization, no data —10.5 (125) +0.4 (551) —1.6 (676) 
All counties — 5.5 (221) -0.3 (776) 


Note: Too few counties have local organizations but no NAACP chapters to permit computation of 
means. They have been included, however, in the means for “all counties.” The number of counties 


upon which means are based are in parentheses. 


Thus the structure of competition does seem to 
make a difference, and these differences are in 
the expected direction. The presence of observ- 

-able differences in the racial views of candidates 

| is associated with about 10 percentage points 

' more Negroes registered to vote than in states 
where such distinctions cannot be drawn. The 
surplus of Negro voter registration in bi-fac- 
tional states is even larger, especially when 
compared to states generally dominated by a 
single faction. Thus the structure of Demo- 
cratic factionalism appears to have a major 
impact on Negro registration rates.!? 


VI. RACE ORGANIZATION 


H neither party nor factional organizations 
are particularly effective in structuring elec- 
toral choice or stimulating electoral activity in 
the South, other kinds of organizations may 
seek to fill this void. 

The South has seen a plethora of new racial 
organizations created since Smith v. Allwright 
and Brown v. Board of Education. Scores of 
Negro voters’ leagues, civic leagues, communi- 
ty betterment organizations, ministerial alli- 
ances, etc., have been organized in local com- 
munities. The Southern Christian Leadership 
Conference, Student Non-Violent Coordinating 
Committee, and Committee on Racial Equality 
have entered the lists along with the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored 


17 The above is not intended to imply a single 
direction of causality: a meaningful choice may 
lead more Negroes to register, the registration of 
more Negroes may lead candidates to take posi- 
tions more favorable to Negroes, or both. So far as 
bifactional as opposed to unifactional or multi- 
factional politics is concerned, however, one can 
conceive of the pattern of factionalism as the in- 
dependent variable associated with Negro reg- 
istration but one can hardly imagine the registra- 
tion rates of Negroes as the independent variable. 


People and the Urban League as instruments of 
Negro protest. Local chapters have been 
established in the South by some of these na- 
tional organizations. Among the white major- 
ity, the White Citizens Councils, sometimes by 
different names in different areas but all dedi- 
cated to the defense of white supremacy, have 
sprung up and have largely supplanted the Ku 
Klux Klan. Most of these racial organizations 
are involved in electoral politics, either quite 
directly and explicitly or, at a minimum, as a 
provider of cues in the confusing atmosphere of 
southern factional politics. It seems reasonable 
to expect these groups to have some impact on 
rates of Negro voter registration. 

We have made strenuous efforts to ascertain 
through correspondence and a systematic 
search of newspaper files'’—the location of all 
Negro and white race organizations and their 
local chapters. Our list is no doubt incomplete, 
but we are reasonably confident that the 
counties we think have such organizations do 
have them-—at least on paper. 

Table V shows the relationships between the 
extent of race organization in the counties and 
their Negro registration residuals. Looking first 
at the marginal distributions at the far right 
and bottom of the table, we can readily see that 
extensive Negro organization is associated with 
a substantial (7 percentage points) surplus of 
Negro registered voters over the registration 


18 The New York Times was consulted from 
January, 1945, to February, 1961, and the South- 
ern Educational Reporting Service’s “Facts on 
Film,” Rolls 1-40, first supplement Rolls 1-3, 
second supplement Rolls 1-11, were examined in a 
search of news about these organizations. Letters 
of inquiry were addressed to known national and 
statewide organizations seeking the location of 
their local chapters. Persons known to be knowl- 
edgeable about the racial polities of specific states 
and localities also were contacted. 
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rate predicted by social and economic struc- 
ture alone. Counties with white race organiza- 
tions have about 5.5 percentage points fewer 
Negroes registered than predicted. Both types 
of race organizations thus seem to be related to 
Negro registration rates to a fairly sizeable 
extent. 

The partial distributions in the center of the 
table are even more interesting. A local Negro 
organization, rather than ‘an NAACP chapter, 
seems to have the greater impact on Negro 
registration. Most of these local organizations 
are explicitly political in orientation whereas 
NAACP chapters are often little more than 
fund-raising agencies. Forty-three per cent of 
the counties with such local organizations have 
had at least one Negro public official, either 
elective or appointed, in recent years; whereas 
only 18 per cent of the counties with only 
NAACP chapters have had one or more Negro 
public officials. Only 0.3 per cent of the coun- 
ties with no known Negro organizations have 
had a Negro appointed or elected to public 
office. 

Negro registration is not seriously inhibited 
by the existence of white race organizations, 
except in the areas where there are no Negro 
organizations at all; then the dampening effect 
is substantial, more than 10 percentage points. 
In areas where both Negroes and whites are 
organized, the Negro registration rate is actu- 
ally higher than in counties where only the 
Negroes are organized along racial lines. Under 
these circumstances, the organization of a white 
counter-organization may actually have a 
boomerang effect, by drawing the Negroes 
closer together in their own organizations than 
they might otherwise have been. Local Negro 
political organizations seem to thrive on com- 
petition; white organizations upon its absence. 
Both, however, help account for a fair share of 
the variation in Negro voter registration rates 
in the contemporary South, even after control- 
ling for social and economic factors. 


VII, RACIAL VIOLENCE AND INTIMIDATION 


The South has had a violent history. Before 
the Civil War, much of the region was thinly- 
settled frontier in which vigilanteism and a 
‘‘hell-of-a-fella’ ” tradition flourished.’9 The 
region’s “peculiar institution”—slavery—was, 
by definition, based upon force. A bloody civil 
war, fought largely on southern soil, and an 
anarchistic Reconstruction served to reinforce 
this tradition of violence. The subsequent 


19 W. J. Cash, The Mind of the South (New 
York, Vintage [reprint], 1960), p. 52. 


reestablishment of white supremacy and the 
disfranchisement of the Negro were achieved 
primarily by force, threats, and intimidation. 
Constitutional and legal devices—such as the 
grandfather clause, poll tax, white primary, 
and legally enforced racial separation in other 
realms of life—followed the de facto realization 
of racial segregation and served to reinforce, 
maintain, and legitimize the arrangement. 
Most of these constitutional and legal defenses 
have now crumbled, a few of them voluntarily 
abandoned by the white South, more of them 
as a result of Supreme Court decisions. But 
even in the absence of these “legal” and “‘con- 
stitutional’’ barriers, many southern Negroes 
are reluctant to exercise their newly reestab- 
lished franchise and to participate fully in the 
political life of the region. Some of these non- 
voting Negroes are undoubtedly and under- 
standably afraid of possible violence or eco- 
nomic reprisal from a hostile white community. 

Negroes living in areas characterized by un- 
usual racial violence could be expected to be 
particularly reluctant to attempt to register 
and vote. Unfortunately, reliable and complete 
data on the incidence of racial violence in 
southern counties are hard to come by. Most 
compilations of such incidents are based upon 
newspaper accounts, probably adequate for the 
larger cities but spotty in their coverage of 
racial violence in rural areas. They are confined 
to overt acts and rarely deal with threats or the 
subtler forms of intimidation. Two such com- 
pilations will be used in this analysis, the 
Tuskegee Institute’s records of lynchings in the 
South between 1900 and 1931 and the Southern 
Regional Council’s listing of acts of violence 
occurring between 1955 and 1960 in the wake of 
Brown v. Board of Education.”® 

Racial violence in the South during these two 
periods was rather different. Lynching was 
most common “...in the newer and more 
sparsely settled portions of the South, where 
cultural and economic institutions [were] least 
stable and officers of the law [were] farthest 
apart, poorest paid, and most dependent upon 


20 The Tuskegee data are reported, by county, 
in Charles S. Johnson (ed.), Statistical Atlas of 
Southern Counties (Chapel Hill, University of 
North Carolina Press, 1941). The reports on 
racial violence, 1955-59, may be found in In- 
timidation, Reprisal, and Violence in the South's 
Racial -Crisis, published jointly by American 
Friends Service Committee, Southeastern Office, 
High Point, N. C.; National Council of Churches 
of Christ, Department of Racial and Cultural 
Relations, New York; Southern Regional Coun- 
cil, Atlanta, Georgia, 1960. 
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5 
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N % URBAN, 1950 
LYNCHINGS 446 259 108 51 23 
VIOLENCE 472 273 129 68 53 


Fieurs 2. Per Cent of Counties with High Racial Violence, by Per Cent Urban, 1950 


local sentiment.’ Victims were almost invari- 
ably Negro and the cause of the mob action 
was an alleged crime by an individual Negro 
against a white person. In 1930, for example, 
the alleged reasons for that year’s 21 lynchings 
were; murder (5), rape (8), robbery or theft (3), 
attempted rape (2) and bombing a house (1). 
No crime at all was alleged in the case of two 
lynchings.” 

The new style racial violence since the Brown 
decision tends rather to occur in urban areas 
(Figure 2). Most recent violence has been 
triggered by collective efforts by Negroes to 
take advantage of their newly found legal 


2 A, F. Raper, The Tragedy of Lynching 
(Chapel Hill, University of North Carolina Press, 
1933), p. 1. 

2 Ibid., p. 4. 


rights. The targets of white violence and de- 
struction are frequently institutions—churches, 
schools, temples—and include presumed white 
sympathizers toward the Negro cause. (Of the 
29 persons reported shot and wounded in racial 
incidents between 1955 and 1960, 11 were 
white. All six fatalities, however, were Negro,”) 
Counties with high rates of lynching in the 
early decades of this century have not been the 
areas with the most spectacular incidents of 
racial violence in recent years. Most of the 
new-style racial violence has occurred in areas 
with peaceful race relations in the past, at least 
in so far as lynchings are concerned (Table VI). 

Table VII presents the mean percentage of 
the voting age Negro population registered to 
vote in southern counties, according to their 


23 Intimidation, Reprisal, and Violence, p. 15. 
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TABLE VI. RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN LYNCHING 
RATE, 1900-31, AND ACTS OF RACIAL 
VIOLENCE, 1955-60, FOR 
SOUTHERN COUNTIES 


Lynechings Per eh sees £ 
100,000 Total Acts of Racial Violence, 1955-60 PPPE 


Ee None lor? 3+ Total Counties 
% Yo f Zo 
0-9 88 9 3 100 656 
10-19 99 10 0 100 144 
20-29 98 2 oO 100 39 
30-39 95 5 0 100 19 
40+ 100 0 0O 100 30 


rate of lynchings from 1900 to 1931 and to the 
amount of racial violence reported to have 
occurred in them from 1955 to 1960. 

The very few counties with both a history of 
lynching and recent racial violence have low 
rates of Negro registration, about 7 per cent. 
The next lowest group of southern counties are 
those with generally peaceful race relations, and 
the highest rates of Negro registration are 
found in counties with either heavy lynching 
in the past or present day racial incidents, but 
not both. This same rank order of counties is 
maintained when we control for 21 socio-eco- 
nomic variables by examining Negro voter 
registration residuals (Table VIIL). The coun- 
ties with both high lynching and high con- 
temporary racial violence scores have about 
11 percentage points fewer Negroes registered 
to vote than we would expect on the basis of 
their social and economic characteristics. Those 
with either some contemporary racial violence 
or a history of lynching have about 2 or 3 
percentage points more registered Negroes than 
anticipated, while the counties with little or no 
violence have about the expected rate. 

Apparently, to speculate a bit, race violence 
nowadays must be extremely massive indeed in 


TABLE VII. MEAN PER CENT OF VOTING AGE 
NEGROES REGISTERED TO VOTE IN SOUTHERN 
COUNTIES, BY AMOUNT OF 
RACIAL VIOLENCE 


Lynching Rate, Amount of Racial Violence, 1955-60 


1900-31 


None Some Total 
Low 14.8% (576) 29.3% (80) 16.1% (656) 
High 26.6% (216) 6.9% (16) 25.3% (232) 
Total 18.1% (792) 25.6% (96) 


Notes: A “low” lynching rate is less than 10 lynchings per 
100,000 population in 1930. The numbers in parentheses are the 
total number of counties upon which the percentages have been 
based, 


we 


TABLE VIII. MEAN NEGRO VOTER REGISTRATION 
RESIDUALS OF SOUTHERN COUNTIES, 
BY AMOUNT OF RACIAL 
VIOLENCE 


Amount of Racial Violence, 1955-60 


Lynching Rate, 
1900-31 None Some Total 
Low —Q0.2 (575) -+2.0 (80) +o. 1 (655) 
High +93.2 (216) ~11.3 (16) -+2.2 (232) 
Total +0.7 (791) —0.1 (96) 


Notes: A ‘low’ lynching rate is less than 10 lynchings per 
100,000 population in 1930, The numbers in parentheses are the 
total number of counties upon which the percentages have been 
based. No residual figure was obtained for one county for which 
the percentage of voting age Negroes registered to vote was not 
known, Hence this table is based on one less case than Table VIT. 


order to have a depressing effect on Negro 
voter registration. Save in the most violent one 
or two per cent of southern counties, racial 
violence seems to be more an indication of white 
weakness than of strength. Far lower rates of 
Negro registration are found in counties with 
little if any racial violence. Here Negro subor- 
dination may be so total that violence is not 
required to keep the Negro “in his place” and 
outside of the polling booths. Racial violence, 
standing alone, is overestimated as an inhibi- 
tion to Negro political participation. Save in a 
tiny fraction of southern counties, its effects, if 
any, seem to be to contribute to Negro mili- 
tancy, solidarity, and political activity—to say 
nothing of Justice Department investigations. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


In this paper we have attempted to deter- 
mine the relationships between political and 
legal factors and variations in the rate of Negro 
voter registration in the southern states. In 
order to contro] the substantial effects of social 
and economic factors on Negro registration, we 
employed a multiple-regression equation con- 
taining the typical relationships between 21 
social and economic variables and Negro 
registration rates in the counties of the region. 
From this equation, we predicted what the 
Negro registration rate in each county ought 
to be on the basis of its social and economic 
structure alone. Variations of the actual rate 
above and below this predicted figure—resid- 
uals expressed in percentage points—were 
viewed as largely the result of political and 
legal variations from county to county within 
the South.” 


24 These variations are, of course, also the re- 
sult of chance factors and of the fact that the 21 
social and economic variables do not reflect all of 


POLITICAL FACTORS AND NEGRO VOTER REGISTRATION IN THE SOUTH 


The most important political and legal fact 
about the South is its division into 11 states. 
The counties of some states have far higher 
average rates of Negro voter registration than 
they ought to have on the basis of their social 
and economic characteristics, while others are 
far below the predicted levels. The range in the 
residuals between the highest (Tennessee) and 
lowest (Mississippi) states amounts almost to 
50 percentage points. No other political factor 
examined is nearly so important. On the other 
hand, the meaning of these figures is not par- 
ticularly clear until we probe salient fea- 
tures of the formal and informal political sys- 
tems of the states. 

Three such factors were found to have a 
moderate relationship with Negro voter regis- 
tration rates. These were formal voter require- 
ments (the range of residuals was 28.6 per- 
centage points), state factional systems (24.4 
percentage point range), and the amount and 
kind of racial organizations in the counties 
(21.9 percentage point range). 

Two other political factors—the extent of 
partisan competition and of racial violence in 
southern counties—had very small relation- 
ships with Negro voter registration rates. 

The analysis up to this point thus provides 
some ranking in relative importance of the 
various political and legal factors we have been 


the complex social and economic realities of the 
world. Moreover, the 21 measures we did employ 
were not themselves perfect measures of the 
variables they represented. 
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able to consider. But it does not tell us the rela- 
tive importance of these political and legal 
factors, taken together, in comparison with the 
social and economic factors considered in our 
earlier article. 

From that study we reported, as noted, that 
the multiple correlation between all 21 social 
and economic variables and Negro registration 
was .53, which means that they explain about 
28 per cent (R*) of the variation in Negro 
registration. If we add 10 political variables? 
to the equation and calculate the multiple cor- 
relation between all 31 variables—socio-eco- 
nomic plus political—we obtain a multiple 
correlation of .70, which explains about 50 per 
cent of the southwide variation in Negro regis- 
tration figures. The addition of the political 
variables almost doubles the explanatory power 
of the analysis. In so far as statistical analysis 
will.answer such a broad and complex question, 
it would appear that political variables are 
nearly as important as socio-economic factors 
in explaining Negro registration in the South. 


2 These 10 political variables are (1) states; 
(2) per cent of presidential vote States’ Rights, 
1948; per cent of presidential vote Republican 
(3) in 1928, (4) in 1948 and (5) in 1956; (6) per 
cent of vote Republican in race for statewide 
office in year of highest Republican vote, 1950-59; 
(7) presence or absence of Negro race organiza- 
tion in county; (8) presence or absence of white 
race organization in county; (9) presence or 
absence of desegregated school in county; and 
(10) number of incidents of racial violence in 
county. 
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SPATIAL MODELS OF PARTY COMPETITION 


Donaup E. STOKES 
University of Michigan 


The use of spatial ideas to interpret party 
competition is a universal phenomenon of 
modern politics. Such ideas are the common 
coin of political journalists and have extraor- 
dinary influence in the thought of political 
activists. Especially widespread is the concep- 
tion of a lberal-conservative dimension on 
which parties maneuver for the support of a 
public that is itself distributed from left to 
right. This conception goes back at least to 
French revolutionary times and has recently 
gained new interest for an academic audience 
through its ingenious formalization by Downs 
and others.1 However, most spatial interpreta- 
tions of party competition have a very poor fit 
with the evidence about how large-scale elec- 
torates and political leaders actually respond 
to politics. Indeed, the findings on this point 
are clear enough so that spatial ideas about 
party competition ought to be modified by 
empirical observation. I will review here evi- 
dence that the ‘‘space” in which American 
parties contend for electoral support is very 
unlike a single ideological dimension, and I 
will offer some suggestions toward revision of 
the prevailing spatial model. 


I, THE HOTELLING-DOWNS MODEL 


Because spatial ideas have been woven into 
popular and scholarly commentaries on politics 
with remarkable frequency, my observations 
reach well beyond recent efforts to formalize 
the spatial model of party competition. How- 
ever, the work of Downs gives this conception 
admirable clarity without removing it too far 
from familiar usage, and I begin with a brief 
review of his system. The root idea of Downs’s 
model is that the alternatives of government 
action on which political controversy is focused 
can be located in a one-dimensional space, 


1 For expositions of Downs’s model, see Anthony 
Downs, An Economic Theory of Democracy 
(Harper and Brothers, New York, 1957), pp. 114- 
141, and ‘‘An Evonomic Theory of Political Ac- 
tion in a Democracy,” Journal of Political Eco- 
nomy, Vol. 65 (1957), pp. 185-150. For a similar 
model, developed independently, see Duncan 
MacRae, Jr., Dimensions of Congressional Voting: 
a Statistical Study of the House of Representatives 
in the Highty-First Congress (University of Cali- 
fornia Press, Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1958), pp. 
354-382. 


along a left-right scale. At least for illustration, 
Downs interprets this dimension as the degree 
of government intervention in the economy. 
At the extreme left is complete government 
control, and at the extreme right no govern- 
ment intervention beyond the most limited 
state operations. Each voter can be located on 
the scale according to how much government 
control he wants and each party according to 
how much government control it advocates.? 
As Downs is careful to make clear, this model 
extends a line of thought tracing baek to the 
work of Harold Hotelling.’? Thirty years ago 
Hotelling had sought to answer the question of 
why two competing firms are so often found in 
adjacent positions near the middle of a spatial 
market (Kresge’s and Woolworth’s are not at 
opposite ends of Main Street; they are right 
next door). Assuming (1) that the buying pub- 
lic is evenly distributed along a linear market 
(a transcontinental railroad, say), and (2) that 
demand is inelastic (that is, consumers at a 
given point of the market will buy a fixed 
amount of goods from whichever of two pro- 
ducers is closer and, hence, can offer the lower 
transportation costs to consumers located at 
that point), Hotelling was able to show that 
two competing firms would converge toward 
adjacent positions at the middle of the market. 
If one firm is farther from the middle than its 
competitor, it can increase its share of the 
market by moving toward the middle; and so 
on, until equilibrium is reached. Substituting 
voters for consumers, parties for firms, and the 
“costs” of ideological distance for transporta- 


2 Downs’s model is a little more complicated 
than this. Each voter has not only a most-pre- 
ferred degree of government intervention (let us 
say his “point” on the scale); he has some amount 
of preference for every other degree of govern- 
ment intervention (the other points on the scale), 
the amount decreasing monotonically the farther 
the point is from his optimum, Hence, the prefer- 
ence of the electorate as a whole for a given degree 
of government intervention is the sum of the 
preferences of individual voters for that degree of 
intervention. Moreover, a party’s position on the 
scale may be thought of as the sum or average of 
the positions it takes on a variety of particular 
issues. 

3 Harold Hotelling, ‘Stability in Competition,” 
Economic Journal, Vol. 39 (1929), pp. 41-57. 
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tion costs, Hotelling felt that his model could 
explain why the Democratic and Republican 
parties are so often found close to the center 
of a liberal-conservative dimension. 

Those who have extended Hotelling’s ideas 
have done so by relaxing one or both of the 
assumptions given above. Arthur Smithies and 
several other economists dispensed with (2), 
the assumption of inelastic demand.4 Smithies 
assumed instead that demand depends on price 
and that sales at any given point of the market 
will vary according to how much delivered 
prices are raised by transportation costs. For 
this reason two competing firms will be under 
pressure not only to move closer together to 
improve sales in their “competitive region”, 
they will also be under pressure to move farther 
apart to improve sales in their respective 
“hinterlands.” When these two opposite forces 
are in equilibrium the competing firms could 
well be some distance apart, Continuing the 
side discussion of politics, Smithies argued that 
electoral “demand” also is elastic, since a 
voter who feels that both parties are too far 
from his ideological position can simply stay 
away from the polls. With this assumption 
added, Smithies felt that the model could ex- 
plain why the Republicans and Democrats (by 
the time of the New Deal era) were some dis- 
tance apart, ideologically speaking. 

Downs has retained Smithies’s assumption 
of elastic demand and has further modified the 
Hotelling model by dispensing with (1), the 
assumption that the public is evenly distributed 
over a one-dimensional space. Indeed, in 
Downs’s system, the way the public is dis- 
tributed along the liberal-conservative scale is 
a variable of great importance, one that he uses 
to explain some very notable attributes of 
(constructed) political systems. Under Downs’s 
revision, the model not only can explain the 
strategic choices of existing parties as they 
place themselves along the left-right scale. It 
can also explain the emergence of new parties 
and the disappearance of old ones. Downs’s 
discussion can be read equally as a theory of 
voter choice, a theory of party positioning, and 
a theory of party number. 


‘Arthur Smithies, “Optimum Location in 
Spatial Competition,” Journal of Political Econ- 
omy, Vol. 49 (1941), pp. 423-429, 

5 Downs makes several other modifications of 
Hotelling’s and Smithies’s models in addition to 
treating the distribution of the public on the scale 
as a variable. Especially important is the assump- 
tion that one party will not “jump over” the posi- 
tion of another on the liberal-conservative dimen- 
sion. 


Like any good theorist, Downs should be 
read in the original. However, the inferences 
he makes to the number and positions of com- 
peting parties from different distributions of 
the public on the left-right scale may be sum- 
marized as follows. If the distribution has a 
single mode, the party system will be in 
equilibrium when two parties have converged 
to positions that are fairly close together, Just 
how close depends on how elastic the turnout 
is and on how sharp the peak of the distribu- 
tion is, as well as other factors.§ If the distri- 
button has two modes, the system will be in 
equilibrium when two parties are present, each 
having assumed a position somewhere near one 
of the modes. If the distribution has more than 
iwo modes, thesystem will bein equilibrium when 
a party occupies each of the several modal 
positions. In this sense, the presence of more 
than two modes of opinion encourages the de- 
velopment of a multiparty system. 

Reviewing these ideas, one must first admire 
the ingenuity with which Downs has trans- 
formed Hotelling’s brilliant analogy into a 
model of party systems. However, the model 
includes some cognitive postulates that need 
to be drastically qualified in view of what is 
known about the parties and electorates of 
actual political systems. Of course, it is in the 
nature of models not to represent the real 
world exactly. The more general and powerful 
a model is, the more severely it will cut away 
unnecessary aspects of reality, and any first- 
class formalization should be forgiven a host of 
empirical peccadilloes. However, what is wrong 
with the hidden postulates of Downs’s model 
is more than a petty fault. These postulates 
are introduced when the argument shifts from 
economic competition in a spatial market to 
political competition in an ideological market. 
In Downs’s (and Hotelling’s) exposition, this 
transition is rather too easily accomplished. 
The consequences of placing competitors and 
consumers in a linear space are developed per- 
suasively for the economic problem, where the 
meaning of the space is clear, and transferred 
too easily to the political problem, where the 
meaning of the space can be far from clear. The 
ground over which the parties contend is not a 
space in the sense that Main Street or a trans- 
continental railroad is. Treating if as if it were 
introduces assumptions about the unidimen- 
sionality of the space, the stability of its struc- 


6 The assumption that no party can move past 
another on the left-right scale makes the equi- 
librium positions of two competing parties less well 
defined than it is for the competing firms of the 
models of Hotelling and Smithies, 
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ture, the existence of ordered dimensions and 
the common frame of reference of parties and 
electorate that are only poorly supported by 
available evidence from real political systems.’ 


IL. THE AXIOM OF UNIDIMENSIONALITY 


The most evident—-and perhaps least funda- 
mental—criticism to be made of the spatial 
model is that the conception of a single dimen- 
sion of political conflict can hardly be sus- 
tained. Such an assumption clearly is false to 
the realities of two-party systems, including 
the American, on which intensive studies have 
been made. And there is evidence that it falsi- 
fies the realities of many multiparty systems, 
in which the appearance or continued existence 
of parties depends less on the electorate’s dis- 
tribution along a single dimension than on the 
presence of several dimensions of political 
conflict. 

The unreality of a one-dimensional account 
of political attitudes in America is attested by 
several kinds of evidence from the electoral 
studies of the Survey Research Center at the 
University of Michigan. The relative independ- 
ence of various attitude dimensions is a re- 
peated finding of these studies. For example, 
over a period of years this research has meas- 
ured public attitudes toward social and eco- 
nomic welfare action by government and to- 
ward American involvement in foreign affairs. 
The lore of popular journalism would make 
these two domains one, with the liberal inter- 
nationalist position going hand in hand with 
the liberal social welfare position. However, the 
empirical support for this conception is weak 
indeed. Across a national sample of the elec- 
torate, there is no relation between attitudes 
toward social welfare policies and American in- 
volvement abroad.® These dimensions of atti- 
tude are independent in a statistical sense; 
knowing how “liberal” a person is on one gives 
no clue whatever as to how “liberal” he will be 
on the other. 

If the voters’ own positions on social welfare 


? My remarks here are directed solely to Downs’s 
spatial model of party competition. An Economic 
Theory of Democracy (op. cit.) sets forth a whole 
collection of models, elaborated from a few cen- 
tral variables. All are worth detailed study. 
Paradoxically, the spatial model described here is 
likely to have great intuitive appeal for a wide 
audience, yet its postulates‘are almost certainly as 
radical asthose of any modelin Downs’scollection. 

8 Angus Campbell, Philip E. Converse, 
Warren E. Miller, and Donald E. Stokes, The 
American Voter (John Wiley and Sons, New York, 
1960), pp. 197-198. 
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and foreign involvement prevent our treating 
these two dimensions as one, their reactions to 
the domestic and foreign policies of the parties 
can also be strongly discrepant. For example, 
in the presidential election of 1952 the Demo- 
cratic Party was approved for its domestic 
economic record but strongly disapproved for 
its record in foreign affairs, particularly the 
unfinished conflict in Korea. With even-handed 
justice the public rewarded the party for pros- 
perity and punished it for war without reducing 
the Democrats’ performance to a summary po- 
sition on some over-arching dimension of po- 
litical controversy. 

An intensive search for such a dimension has 
met little success. In the presidential elections 
of 1952, 1956, and 1960 the Center’s interviews 
opened with an extended series of questions 
designed to elicit the ideas that are actually 
associated with the parties and their presi- 
dential candidates. When the answers, amount- 
ing on the average to a quarter hour of conver- 
sation, are examined closely for ideological 
content, only about a tenth of the electorate 
by the loosest definition is found to be using 
the liberal-conservative distinction or any 
other ideological concept. By a more reasonable 
count, the proportion is something like three 
percent.? What is more, when our respondents 
are asked directly to describe the parties in 
terms of the liberal-conservative distinction, 
nearly half confess that the terms are un- 
familiar, And the bizarre meanings given the 
terms by many of those who do attempt to 
use them suggest that we are eliciting artificial 
answers that have little to do with the public’s 
everyday perceptions of the parties. 

The axiom of unidimensionality is difficult to 
reconcile with the evidence from multiparty 
systems as well. The support for the parties of 
a multiparty system is often more easily ex- 
plained by the presence of several dimensions 
of political conflict than it is by the distribution 
of the electorate along any single dimension. 
At least since Marx, the dimension we would 
choose to account for party support, if allowed 
only one, would be socio-economic or class- 
related. Yet the politics even of western na- 
tions exhibit many parties that owe their 
existence to religious or racial or ethnic identi- 
fications or to specialized social and economic 
interests (such as the agrarian) that do not fit 
readily into the stratification order. For exam- 
ple, the Zentrum of Weimar Germany and 
before, as the prototype confessional party, 
drew support from Catholics at all levels of 


° Ibid., Chapter 10, “The Formation of Issue 
Concepts and Partisan Change,” pp. 227-234. 
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German society. The party could scarcely have 
survived if its strength had depended entirely 
on public response to its socio-economic 
policies? My colleague, Philip Converse, and 
Georges Dupeux have found that the party 
preferences of the mass French public are more 
highly associated with attitudes toward re- 
ligious issues than with attitudes toward 
socio-economic issues, despite the immensely 
greater attention given the latter by govern- 
ment and elite circles. If the parties and elec- 
torate of contemporary France are to be 
located in spatial terms, the space must be one 
of at least two dimensions. 

Even support for the occasional third party 
of American politics may be understood better 
if more than one dimension is considered. The 
Dixiecrat Party of 1948 is a good case in point. 
Downs himself describes the Dixiecrats as a 
“blackmail party”? whose intent was to force 
the national Democratic party farther to the 
right on the general liberal-conservative dimen- 
sion." But it is at least as plausible to say that 
their rebellion was directed at Truman’s civil 
rights program, as the southern walkout over 
adoption of a civil rights plank by the national 
Democratic convention of 1948 would suggest. 
Undoubtedly for some southerners civil rights 
were closely linked with issues of economic and 
social welfare policy. But for others these 
issue domains were quite distinct. American 
political beliefs are sufficiently multidimen- 
sional so that many Dixiecrat votes were cast 
by southern economic liberals. 

Although the assumption of unidimension- 
ality is a familiar part of prevailing spatial 
conceptions of party competition, it might well 
be dispensed with. Hotelling’s original argu- 
ment can easily be generalized to two dimen- 
sions, as Hotelling himself observed (in most 
of the towns we know about, Kresge’s and 
Woolworth’s are still right together, even 
though their customers Jive on a two-dimen- 
sional surface). That the model has not been 


10 It is a curious and interesting fact that the 
agrarian party of modern Norway, like the Cath- 
olic party of pre-Hitler Germany, has chosen to 
call itself the “Center” party, that is, to call itself 
by a name that refers to a dimension other than 
the one on which the party’s main support is 
based. By selecting a title that is neutral in terms 
of a primary dimension of political conflict, the 
party invites potential supporters to ignore that 
dimension and rally to the party’s special cause. 

u Downs, op. ci., 1957, p. 128. 

2 A troublesome problem in applying a more 
general model to the real world is that of defining 
some kind of distance function over all pairs of 
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extended may be due in part to the fact that 
introducing more dimensions raises other 
questions about its fit with the real world that 
are not likely to be asked about the simple one- 
dimensional model. In particular, accommo- 
dating a greater number of dimensions draws 
attention to the assumption that the space of 
party competition, whether unidimensional 
or multidimensional, has a stable structure. 


Il. THE AXIOM OF FIXED STRUCTURE 


The mischief of too facile a shift from the 
economic to the political problem is plainly seen 
in connection with the assumption of stable 
structure. Since the space represented by a 
transcontinental railroad depends on physical 
distance, its structure is fixed, as the structure 
of Main Street is. The distribution of con- 
sumers within these spaces may vary; the space 
itself will not. Hotelling applied his economic 
model to some kinds of spaces whose structure 
was not derived from physical distance: for 
example, the degree of sweetness of cider. But 
these, too, were spaces of fixed structure. 

By comparison, the space in which political 
parties compete can be of highly variable 
structure. Just as the parties may be perceived 
and evaluated on several dimensions, so the 
dimensions that are salient to the electorate 
may change widely over time. The fact of such 
change in American politics is one of the best- 
supported conclusions to be drawn from the 
Survey Research Center’s studies of voting 
behavior over a decade and a half. For example, 
between the elections of 1948 and 1952 a far- 
reaching change took place in the terms in 
which the parties and candidates were judged 
by the electorate. Whereas the voter evalua- 
tions of 1948 were strongly rooted in the eco- 
nomic and social issues of the New Deal-Fair 
Deal era, the evaluations of 1952 were based 
substantially on foreign concerns. A dimension 
that had touched the motives of the electorate 
scarcely at all in the Truman election was of 
great importance in turning the Democratic 


points in the space. The need for such a function 
is less acute in the one-dimensional case, because 
an approximate ordering of distances between 
points can be derived from the strong ordering of 
points in the space. However, the points of a 
multidimensional space are no longer strongly 
ordered, and it may not be possible to compare 
the appeal of two or more parties for voters located 
at & given point by measuring how far from the 
point the parties are. Of course, if the space can 
be interpreted in physical terms, as Hotelling’s 
could, this problem does not arise. 
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administration out of power four years later. 
If the difference between these two elections is 
to be interpreted in spatial terms, we would 
have to say that the intrusion of a new issue 
dimension had changed the structure of the 
space in which the parties competed for 
electoral support. 

However, this way of putting it implies that 
a, dimension either is part of the structure of the 
space or it is not, whereas the presence of a 
given evaluative dimension is often a matter of 
degree. What is needed is language that would 
express the fact that different weights should 
be given different dimensions at different times. 
At some moments of political history class or 
religious or foreign or regional dimensions are of 
greater cognitive and motivational significance 
to the electorate than they are at other times, 
quite apart from shifts in the positions of the 
competing parties and their consuming public. 
Drastic electoral changes can result from 
changes in the coordinate system of the space 
rather than changes in the distribution of 
parties and voters. 

I think the evidence shows that party man- 
agers are very sensitive to changes in the 
grounds of electoral evaluation. Political for- 
tunes are made and lost according to the 
ability of party leaders to sense what dimen- 
sions will be salient to the public as it ap- 
praises the candidates and party records. To 
be sure, this awareness is not universal, and 
some political leaders have imputed to the 
electorate a stereotyped cognitive map that is 
very close to the Downs model. The diserep- 
ancy between these imputed cognitions and the 
electorate’s actual cognitions is a point to 
which I will return. But the skills of political 
leaders who must maneuver for public support 
in a democracy consist partly in knowing what 
issue dimensions are salient to the electorate or 
can be made salient by suitable propaganda. 
The deftness with which Republican leaders 
turned the changing concerns of the country 
to their advantage in 1952 provides an excellent 
modern example. Dewey and the other Eisen- 
hower managers knew that victory lay in ex- 
ploiting relatively new and transitory political 
attitudes, including the one they could inject 
into the campaign by nominating an immensely 
popular military figure who was seen in wholly 
non-ideological terms. The brilliant slogan of 
the “three K’s’—-Korea, Corruption, Com- 
munism—with which the Republicans pressed 
the 1952 campaign was hardly the work of men 
who perceived the cognitions and motives of 
the electorate as tied primarily to the left-right 
distinction. The dominant Republican leader- 
ship showed a highly pragmatic understanding 


of the changing dimensions of political evalu- 
ation. 

The case of 1952 leads to a further point of 
great importance, I have called the new issues 
of that year “dimensions” to keep them within 
the terms of this discussion. But one does not 
have to take a very searching look at these 
issues to feel that some at least are not dimen- 
sions In any ordinary sense. The issue of cor- 
ruption, for example, was hardly one on which 
the Democratic Party took a position for the 
“mess in Washington” and the Republicans a 
position against it in appealing to an electorate 
that was itself distributed on a dimension ex- 
tending from full probity in government to full 
laxity and disarray. A consideration of this 
point raises a third difficulty in applying the 
Downs model to actual party systems. 


IV. THE AXIOM OF ORDERED DIMENSIONS 


For the spatial model to be applied, the 
parties and voters of a political system must 
be able to place themselves on one or more 
common dimensions. That is, there must be at 
least one ordered set of alternatives of govern- 
ment action that the parties may advocate and 
the voters prefer. Degrees of government inter- 
vention in the economy is such a set, as Downs 
observed; so is the extent of American involve- 
ment in foreign affairs or the extent of federal 
action to protect the rights of Negroes. Obvi- 
ously a good deal depends on how many ele- 
ments the set has. A spatial language tends to 
suggest that the number is indefinitely large, 
like the number of points in Euclidean one- 
space or the real line of mathematics. The 
number of alternatives in a political dimension 
is clearly more limited, though it cannot be too 
limited if such ideas as modal position and rela- 
tive distance are to have more than trivial 
meaning. However, to make my point as 
strong as possible, let me include within the 
notion of an ordered set one in which there are 
only two alternatives of government action 
that the parties may endorse and the voters 
prefer. 

The empirical point that needs to be made 
is that many of the issues that agitate our 
politics do not involve even a shriveled set of 
two alternatives of government action. The 
corruption issue of 1952 did not find the 
Democrats taking one position and the Re- 
publicans another. And neither were some 
voters in favor of corruption while others were 
against it. If we are to speak of a dimension at 
all, both parties and all voters were located at 
a single point—the position of virtue in govern- 
ment. To be sure, enough evidence of mal- 
feasance had turned up in the Democratic ad- 
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ministration so that many voters felt the party 
had strayed from full virtue. But throwing the 
rascals out is very different from choosing 
between two or more parties on the basis of 
their advocacy of alternatives of government 
action. The machinery of the spatial model 
will not work if the voters are simply reacting 
to the association of the parties with some goal 
or state or symbol that is positively or nega- 
tively valued. 

To emphasize the difference involved here I 
will call “position-issues” those that involve 
advocacy of government actions from a set of 
alternatives over which a distribution of voter 
preferences is defined. And borrowing a term 
from Kurt Lewin I will call ‘“valence-issues”’ 
those that merely involve the linking of the 
parties with some condition that is positively or 
negatively valued by the electorate.“ If the 
condition is past or present (‘‘You never had it 
so good,” “800 million people have gone behind 
the Iron Curtain”), the argument turns on 
where the credit or blame ought to be assigned. 
But if the condition is a future or potential one, 
the argument turns on which party, given 
possession of the government, is the more likely 
to bring it about. 

It will not do simply to exclude valence- 
issues from the discussion of party competition. 
The people’s choice too often depends upon 
them. At least in American presidential elec- 
tions of the past generation it is remarkable 
how many valence-issues have held the center 
of the stage. The great themes of depression 
and recovery, which dominated electoral choice 
during the Thirties and Forties, were a good 
deal of this kind. What happened to Hoover 
and the Republicans was that they got bracketed 
with hard times, much as the Democrats later, 
although less clearly, were to be bracketed with 
war. Twenty years after the Hoover disaster 
the Republicans were returned to power in an 
election that was saturated with the valence- 
issues of the Korean War and corruption in 


13 These terms may recall the distinction be- 
tween “position issues” and “style issues” made 
by Bernard R. Berelson, Paul F. Lazarsfeld, and 
William N. McPhee, Voting (University of 
Chicago Press, Chicago, 1954), pp. 184-198. If I 
understand their point, the difference between 
issues of position and style rests on a material- 
ideal distinction and hence tends to oppose class- 
related issues to all others. Their account of style 
issues sounds at places like the conception of 
valence-issues here. But many of the style issues 
they cite (e.g., prohibition, civil liberties) would 
be position-issues under the definitions I have 
given. 
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Washington. And the question of American 
prestige abroad, to which Kennedy and Nixon 
gave so much attention in the campaign of 
1960, was a pure specimen of valence-issue. 
Both parties and all voters, presumably, were 
for high prestige. The only issue was whether 
or not America had it under the existing Re- 
publican Administration. 

The failure to distinguish these types of 
issues, whatever they are called, is one reason 
why journalistic accounts of political trends so 
often go astray. Apparently the urge to give an 
ideological, position-issue interpretation of 
election results can be irresistible, despite the 
reams of copy that have been devoted to 
Madison Avenue technique and the art of 
image-building. One becomes aware of how 
often the impact of valence-issues is mistaken 
for ideological movements (‘‘with the election 
of Kennedy America has again moved to the 
left”) simply by reading what the newspapers 
have continued to say even after careful studies 
of American voting behavior began to report 
their findings. 

It is of course true that position-issues lurk 
behind many valence-issues. The problem of 
Korea, which benefited the Republicans so 
handsomely in 1952, is a good case. The suc- 
cessful Republican treatment of this issue was 
to link the unfinished Korean conflict with the 
fact of Democratic presidents during two world 
wars to hang the “war party” label on the 
Democrats. However, it is not hard to find 
alternatives of government action that might 
have provided a focus to the debate. For ex- 
ample, the controversy might have centered on 
how aggressive a policy toward the Red Chi- 
nese forces America should adopt. Should the 
United States carry the war to Manchuria, 
using all weapons? prosecute the war more 
vigorously within Korea? negotiate a settle- 
ment on the basis of existing conditions, essen- 
tially the course the Eisenhower administra- 
tion took? or pull back to Japan? The point is 
that neither this ordered set of alternatives nor 
any other provided the terms of the debate. 
Both in Republican propaganda and popular 
understanding the issue was simply a matter of 
the Democrats having gotten the country into 
a war from which Eisenhower would extract 
us—whether by bombing Manchuria or evacu- 
ating South Korea was not made clear. 

The question whether a given problem poses 
a position- or valence-issue is a matter to be 
settled empirically and not on a priori logical 
grounds. This point is illustrated by the issue of 
the country’s economic health. At least since 
the panic of 1837 did Van Buren in, prosperity 
has been one of the most influential valence- 
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issues of American politics. All parties and the 
whole electorate have wanted it. The argument 
has had to do only with which party is more 
likely to achieve it, a question on which the 
public changed its mind between McKinley’s 
full dinner pail and Franklin Roosevelt’s New 
Deal. However, to make the point as sharp as 
possible, let us imagine that part of the elec- 
torate wants something less than full prosperity 
—even that it wants economic distress, for the 
bracing effect that economic difficulties have on 
individual conduct and the moral fiber of so- 
ciety as a whole. If this unlikely condition 
came to pass and the parties maneuvered for 
support by advocating different degrees of 
prosperity or distress, the issue would have 
been transformed from a valence-issue into a 
position-issue. That it is not such an issue in our 
politics is due solely to the fact that there is 
overwhelming consensus as to the goal of gov- 
ernment action. 

Since the preferences of parties and voters 
must be distributed over an ordered set of 
policy alternatives for the spatial model to 
work, valence-issues plainly do not fit the 
spatial scheme. Unless the interaction of voters 
and parties is focused on position-dimensions 
the model cannot serve as a theory either of the 
motivation of voters or of the positioning of 
parties.14 This is not to say that the interaction 
of parties and voters on valence-issues is un- 
interesting or incapable of being represented 
by a different model. It is only to say that the 
model would be different. When the parties 
maneuver for support on a position-dimension, 
they choose policies from an ordered set of 
alternatives belonging to the same problem or 
issue. But when the parties maneuver in terms 
of valence-issues, they choose one or more issues 
from a set of distinct issue domains. As the 
Republicans looked over the prospective issues 
for 1952, their problem was not whether to 
come out for or against Communist subversion 
or prosperity or corruption in Washington. It 
was rather to put together a collection of issues 


14 Because the public’s evaluation of political 
actors is so often and so deeply influenced by 
valence-issues the Survey Research Center has 
used a model of individual electoral choice (and, 
by extension, of the national vote decision) that 
measures only the valence and intensity of the 
affect associated with the parties and candidates. 
The model is described in Donald E. Stokes, 
Angus Campbell, and Warren E. Miller, ““Com- 
ponents of Electoral Decision,” this Review, Vol. 
52 (June 1958), pp. 367-387, and Campbell, Con- 
verse, Miller, and Stokes, op. cit., pp. 68-88 and 
524-531. 
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of real or potential public concern whose posi- 
tive and negative valences would aid the Re- 
publicans and embarrass the Democrats. 

To be sure, Downs makes allowance for 
valence-issues by granting that some voting is 
‘irrational,’ that is, non-ideological in his 
spatial sense. He asserts, in fact, that rational 
behavior by the parties of a two-party system 
tends to encourage irrational behavior by 
voters. As the parties converge to ideologically 
similar positions (assuming a unimodal distri- 
bution of voters) their relative position provides 
fewer grounds for choice and the voters are 
driven to deciding between them on some irra- 
tional basis. This is an admirable defense— 
indeed, Downs has come close to constructing a 
theory that cannot be disproved, since evidence 
of voter motivation and party propaganda out- 
side the bounds of the theory can be cited as 
evidence that the model applies. For the de- 
fense to be convincing, however, we must be 
shown that the ideological dimension on which 
the parties are presumed to be close together 
has empirical validity. 

But empirical validity for whom? The space 
of Downs’s model is formed out of the percep- 
tions held by the actors who play roles in the 
political system. However, the model includes 
at least two classes of actors—voters and party 
managers—and their perceptions of what the 
political fighting is all about can diverge mark- 
edly. Here again, the economic problem has left 
its imprint; Kresge’s Main Street and the 
customer’s Main Street are the same, and the 
question of divergent spaces does not arise. Yet 
it can easily arise in the political context. It is 
quite possible that the voters see political con- 
flict in terms that differ widely from those in 
which the parties see it, and this possibility 
draws attention to a fourth unstated assump- 
tion of the Downs model. 


V. THE AXIOM OF COMMON REFERENCE 


The versatility of the spatial scheme as an 
interactional model is enhanced a good deal by 
assuming that the public and those who seek its 
support impose a common frame of reference 
on the alternatives of government action. In 
particular, if is the assumption of a commonly 
perceived space of party competition that 
allows the model to serve at once as a theory of 
voter motivation and of party positioning. But 
with the space formed out of perceptions, there 
is no logically necessary reason why the space 
of voters and of parties should be identical, 
and there is good empirical reason to suppose 
that it often is not. Indeed, in view of the em- 
phasis on imperfect information elsewhere in his 
discussion, one might expect Downs to regard 
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such an assumption with considerable skepti- 
cism. The postulate may be faithful to the 
realities of economic competition, and it serves 
the cause of theoretical parsimony, but its 
factual validity in the political context is 
doubtful, te say the least. 

If the model’s assumption of common refer- 
ence is relaxed, its unified theory of voter be- 
havior and party positioning breaks at least in 
two. The behavior of voters depends not on 
where or whether the parties are on an ideo- 
logical dimension but only on the electorate’s 
perception of these things. It would be possible, 
although highly improbable in view of what is 
known about large-scale publics, for the moti- 
vation of voters to be governed by a calculus of 
ideological distance, even though the parties 
were not competing for support in these terms 
at all. And it would be possible, and a good 
deal more probable, for the parties to seek 
electoral support by positioning themselves on 
an ideological dimension, even though the 
public evaluated their stands in wholly non- 
ideological terms. Admittedly, it is extreme to 
think of the pieces into which the spatial model 
divides (without the assumption of common 
reference) as two completely intrapsychic theo- 
ries, since the voters’ perceptions of parties 
depend to some degree on what the parties are 
actually doing and vice versa. But it is equally 
extreme to assume away the possibility of 
divergence between the space that is real to 
voters and the space that is real to party 
leaders. 

Relaxing the assumption of common refer- 
ence necessarily opens Pandora’s box. If we are 
willing to assume that Kresge’s and the cus- 
tomer’s Main Street are not the same, there is 
no reason why Woolworth’s Main Street can- 
not be different, too. We may, in fact, have as 
many perceived spaces as there are perceiving 
actors, Certainly the way public policy alterna- 
tives are perceived varies widely across the 
electorate. A few voters, as we have seen, im- 
pose a clear ideological structure on political 
conflict. But the vast majority rely on assorted 
non-ideological ways of structuring the political 
world, And an appreciable stratum of voters 
ean scarcely be said to have any cognitive 
structure at all as it tries to make sense out of 
that distant and confusing world. 

Likewise, different political leaders may 
impose different frames of reference on the 
alternatives of government policy. And they 
may attribute very different cognitive struc- 
tures to the public. In the intraparty struggle 
preceding the 1952 Republican convention, the 
late Senator Taft and his lieutenants offered a 
diagnosis of the Republican situation that was 


remarkably faithful to the one-dimensional 


ideological model. According to Taft, the coun- 


try had been moving strongly to the right on 
the liberal-conservative dimension since the 
heyday of the New Deal, but millions of poten- 
tial Republican voters had been kept from the 
polls by the party’s liberal, ‘‘me-too” candi- 
dates (because demand is elastic, Willkie and 
Dewey were said to have lost more votes in the 
party’s hinterland than they gained in its 
competitive region). Hence, victory lay in 
nominating an unmistakably conservative can- 
didate. The Taft diagnosis and prescription 
had an appealing simplicity, but the conven- 
tion was dominated by men whose view of 
popular thought was very different and far more 
realistic. Their struggle to control the nomina- 
tion was fought at least in part on the issue of 
how the public looks at party competition. 

The truth is that we do not yet have very 
careful evidence about what frames of refer- 
ence party leaders use in their perceptions of 
the alternatives of government policy and little 
enough evidence about the cognitive structures 
the voters use. Various scaling studies of legis- 
latures suggest that at least the political space 
of legislators has a fairly definite structure, al- 
though it is typically multidimensional. In a 
variety of multiparty systems the simple factor 
of seating legislators from left to right helps 
give political conflict a dimensional character— 
and has done so as far back as the National 
Convention of revolutionary France.® It is 
likely that political leaders impute more struc- 
ture to the perceptions formed by the public 
than actually exists; in some cases party ac- 
tivists see the electorate in thoroughly Downs- 
ian terms, as Senator Taft did. But the ques- 
tion of what cognitive structures are meaning- 


146 See, among others, Duncan MacRae, Jr., 
“The Role of the State Legislator in Massachu- 
setts,’ American Soctological Review, Vol. 19 
(1954), pp. 185-194; Duncan MacRae, Jr., and 
Hugh D. Price, “Scale Positions and ‘Power’ in 
the Senate,” Behavioral Science, Vol. 4 (1959), pp. 
212-218; and George M. Belknap, “A Method for 
Analyzing Legislative Behavior,” Midwest Journal 
of Political Science, Vol. 2 (November 1958), pp. 
377—402. 

16 In view of the ambiguity of party ideologies 
and the multidimensional grounds of party con- 
flict, the necessity of agreeing upon a unidimen- 
sional seating order can itself lead to conflict in a 
legislative chamber that follows a left-right 
scheme. An interesting example of this is the at- 
tempt of the Finnish People’s Party to move its 
seats to the left of the Agrarian Party in Finland’s 
Eduskunta after the 1951 election. 
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ful to political leaders remains an immensely 
important matter for future inquiry. 


VI. TOWARD REFORMULATION 


The conelusion I would draw from all this is 
not that the spatial model should be rejected 
root-and-branch but rather that we should 
treat as explicit variables the cognitive phe- 
nomena that the prevailing model removes from 
the discussion by assumption. Bringing these 
variables into the model would lessen its ele- 
gance and parsimony in some respects but 
would vastly increase the scientific interest of 
the model as a theory of party systems. With- 
out these variables the model is likely to re- 
main a kind of instructive insight that seems 
plausible in some contexts, implausible in 
others, and only poorly suited to guide em- 
pirical observation of real political events. 

One implication of treating these cognitive 
factors as variables is to acknowledge that they 
can assume a configuration of values in the 
real world that approximates the assumptions 
of the classical spatial model. Political conflict 
can be focused on a single, stable issue domain 
which presents an ordered-dimension that is 
perceived in common terms by leaders and 
followers. Let us call this the case of strong 
ideological focus. On the other hand, political 
controversy can be diffused over a number of 
changing issue concerns which rarely present 
position-dimensions and which are perceived in 
different ways by different political actors. Let 
us call this the case of weak ideological focus, a 
case that is well illustrated by the contempo- 
rary American scene. 

Treating these cognitive phenomena as vari- 
ables would lead naturally to a comparison of 
political systems in these terms. Certainly 
there are very significant differences in the 
values these variables assume in different party 
systems, just as there are very important 
differences in their values for the same system 
over time. Although the historical evidence is 
tantalizingly ambiguous, I think it reasonable 
to conclude that the strength of ideological 
focus in the United States was greater during 
the Roosevelt New Deal than it is today. Then, 
more than now, the intervention of government 
in the domestic economy and related social 
problems provided a position-dimension that 
could organize the competition of parties and 
the motivation of electors. 

However, the moment of American political 
history when political conflict was most in- 
tensely focused on a single ordered-dimension 
was undoubtedly the period just prior to the 
Civil War. As the prewar crisis deepened, politi- 
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cal discussion became more and more absorbed 
in the overriding issue of slavery and its at- 
tendant controversies. The fact that the struggle 
over slavery had overtones of economic interest 
and constitutional theory and regional loyalty 
does not undermine the point; it is exactly the 
gathering of several facets of conflict into a 
single dimension that characterized the politics 
of the day. The focusing of controversy on this 
dimension became at last so strong that it pro- 
vided a basis for the dissolution of long-stand- 
ing party loyalties in much of the electorate, 
something that has not happened again to an 
equal degree in a hundred years. This historical 
case is the more interesting since the all-con- 
suming dimension of conflict had so little to do 
with the class-related dimensions that we 
usually associate with the spatial model. 

If a single position-dimension was of trans- 
cendant importance in the convulsions leading 
to civil war, the spatial model ought to predict 
the appearance of the new party of the prewar 
era. The period of the Republican Party’s early 
success exhibited the strong ideological focus 
that would make the model applicable. Then 
the period ought also to exhibit the conditions 
from which we would predict the birth of a new 
party. There is persuasive evidence that it did. 
As the dimension of slavery became more and 
more salient, almost certainly there was an 
anti-slavery shift of opinion in the older states 
of the North, just as there was a shift to a more 
aggressively pro-slavery opinion in the South. 
And what is equally important, the Northern 
electorate was rapidly extended in the fifteen 
years prior to 1860 by the granting of state- 
hood to five new states—Wisconsin, Iowa, 
Minnesota, California, and Oregon—all anti- 
slavery. These changes in the North presented 
the Republican Party with the chance to ex- 
ploit a new “mode” of anti-slavery opinion to 
which the Democrats and Whigs, in seeking to 
keep the allegiance of old friends, were much 
less able to respond. Yet if the slavery dimen- 
sion had been only one of several influencing 
the electorate, the new party would hardly 
have succeeded. Only with the cognitive pre- 
conditions of the spatial model satisfied could 
the distribution of voters on the slavery ques- 
tion bring a revolutionary change in the struc- 
ture of the party system. 

Elaborating the model to take account of 
these cognitive variables is more than a matter 
of seeing that Downs’s assumptions are met 
before plugging the model in. In particular, 
extending the model to the case of two or more 
stable, ordered dimensions will lead to results 
that do not have any analogues in the one- 
dimensional case. For example, the degree of 
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orthogonality of several dimensions clearly has 
implications for electoral behavior, party posi- 
tioning, and party number. And in the multi- 
dimensional case a good deal would rest on 
whether the electoral support of the parties is 
defined in terms of several dimensions at once; 
that is, on whether the parties’ support is based 
on joint distributions or marginal distributions. 
At the very least the formation of coalitions 
will differ according to whether the parties’ 
electoral strength is differentiated on common 
or distinct dimensions. The politics of Israel, 
for instance, will be quite different according 
to whether the parties are referred to all major 
dimensions of conflict—Zionism, secularism, 
socialism, attitude toward the West, and so 
forth—or tend to attract their support on the 
basis of one or a very few dimensions only. 

The reaction to political models is likely to 
depend partly on taste for some time to come. 
So few formalizations have added to our knowl- 
edge of politics that their potential value can 
be a matter for honest debate. The Hotelling- 
Downs model makes a good case for model- 
building in political research. Certainly no one 
who compares the inferences this apparatus 
permits with the inferences that can be drawn 
from loose popular ideas of spatial competition 
will fail to gain new respect for a model of this 
sort. However, the usefulness of models de- 
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pends absolutely on the interchange between 
theory-building and empirical observation. 
This interchange is essential to show the limits 
of a model’s application and guide its future 
development. No theory is unconditionally 
true. Learning what the conditions are is an 
indispensable step toward giving the theory a 
more significant domain of application. 

If anything, the exchange between theory- 
building and empirical observation is more 
important in social than in natural science, 
since the social scientist so rarely has it in his 
power to make the conditions of his theory 
come true, as the natural or physical scientist 
often can. One reason the physicist is un- 
troubled by the fact that his law of gravity does 
not describe the behavior of many falling 
bodies (snowflakes, for example) is that he is 
able to control the disturbing factors whenever 
the need arises. But the social or political theo- 
rist cannot manipulate the conditions of party 
systems whose dynamics he would predict or 
explain. No engineering is available to produce 
the conditions of strong ideological focus so 
that the prevailing model of spatial competi- 
tion will apply. If it is to be empirically success- 
ful the theory itself must be extended to take 
account of the varying cognitive elements 
found in the competition of parties in the real 
world. 
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“c... [M]ost Canadians who'are aware of 
the subject,” says the author of a recent essay, 
“feel that the [Canadian] Senate has outlived 
its usefulness and has become a superfluous 
appendix to the political system. Indeed, the 
prestige and authority of the Senate has prob- 
ably fallen to its lowest level in Canadian 
history.”! Considering the disparagements 
which have been tossed at the Senate, the 
allusions to “ ... genial old gentlemen who 
... live on, undisturbed, meeting a few weeks 
in the year, bumbling and prumbling at the 
government, making a few good speeches, and 
drawing an annual indemnity [now $10,000] 
for less work than any other citizens of Can- 
ada,”? this was a restrained indictment. Never- 
theless, in 1961 and early 1962, the Senate was 
also being extolled in some quarters as the 
keeper of Canada’s conscience. Yet others saw 
it as a crafty player of rank politics and as an 
infringer on constitutional propriety. The 
Prime Minister threatened Senate reform and 
the injection of Senate misbehavior as an 
election issue. The Senate had seemingly come 
to life, and in so doing thrust itself into the 
center of Canadian political controversy. The 
purpose of this article is to examine the prob- 
lems surrounding the position of the Senate in 
the Canadian political system, through an 
analysis of the agitated discussions of 1961-62. 

At the root of the controversy was the 
Senate’s handling and eventual defeat of two 
pieces of Government legislation in July 1961. 
In each instance the Liberal-dominated Senate 
was reproached not simply for having assumed 
a substantively mistaken position, but even 
more for having overreached itself constitu- 
tionally. The anger of the Progressive-Con- 
servative Government was further compounded 
because the two issues reached their climax at 
virtually the same time. Significantly, during 
this period the two houses of Parliament were 
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controlled by opposite parties, and the prevail- 
ing party majorities in each chamber were ex- 
ceptionally high. Following the 1958 electoral 
victory the Progressive Conservatives enjoyed 
the widest House of Commons majority in 
Canadian history. They had elected 208 mem- 
bers as against only 48 Liberals, eight Co- 
operative Commonwealth Federationists, and 
one Liberal-Laborite—almost a four to one 
majority. The Senate, however, as of Decem- 
ber 1961 contained only 24 Progressive Con- 
servatives compared to 68 Liberals and two 
independents—nearly a three-to-one Conserva- 
tive disadvantage.’ The circumstances were 
propitious for conflict between the two houses. 
When the conflict arrived, the very basis of the 
Senate’s character and function was placed at 
issue. 


I 


The more involved of the two defeated meas- 
ures, and the one with the longer legislative 
history, was C-72, a bill designed to amend the 
standing customs-tariff legislation. By the 
second half of April, 1961, the bill had easily 
cleared its third and final reading in the House 
of Commons, despite strenuous Opposition 
objections to its original form. On April 25 it 
was given its first reading in the Senate, and on 
May 2 the Senate took up the second reading 
debate in earnest. The genesis of C-72 lay in a 
special supplementary financial statement 
(dubbed the “baby budget”) which Minister 
of Finance Donald M. Fleming had presented 
before the House of Commons on December 20, 
1960.4 Concerned about a decline in Canada’s 
economic position, including unemployment 
and an unanticipated national deficit, the 
Government urged a combination of corrective 
measures. Inter alia, Fleming proposed changes 
in the customs-tariff which later were incorpo- 
rated into C-72. The bill’s intention was to 


3 These and subsequently cited data regarding 
the composition of the Canadian Parliament have 
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broaden the definition of a “elass or kind” of 
goods produced in Canada, thereby enabling 
the Government to increase tariff protection 
for a wide range of goods. In addition, the 
measure was aimed at extending tariff protec- 
tion for the first time to custom-made goods 
that could not economically be produced in 
Canada within a reasonable period of time. 
Although Liberal Senators made some un- 
complimentary references to the economic 
troubles in which the Conservative Govern- 
ment had landed and took occasional exception 
to the object of C-72, the full weight of their 
complaint fell on the administration and not 
the substance of the bill. 

C-72’s terms stipulated that the discretion 
of the Minister for National Revenue to classify 
and, within limits set by law, apply higher 
tariffs on custom-made and “class or kind” 
goods made in Canada was to be final, and also 
that his reasons for making such judgments 
were to be kept confidential. According to es- 
tablished legislation, ministerial tariff decisions 
dealing with “class or kind” category goods 
could be carried on appeal to the Tariff Board. 
Conservative Senator Lionel Choquette, speak- 
ing for the new bill, insisted that the recom- 
mended procedural changes would make cus- 
toms decisions quicker, more certain, and less 
expensive because of the closing down of ap- 
peals. Prompt publication of ministerial deci- 
sions in the official Canada Gazette would keep 
both the Minister for National Revenue and 
the Government at large on the alert against 
possible criticisms of abuse. Choquette also 
stressed that even under existing legislation 
there was no channel of appeal beyond the 
Tariff Board to the courts on matters of fact; 
and as before, appeals on questions of law could 
still be carried to the Exchequer Court and 
ultimately to the Supreme Court of Canada.’ 
Liberal Senators were not at all satisfied with 
such explanations and assurances. Instead, 
they mounted an attack on C-72’s procedural 
features from every available direction. 

The denial of appeals, they contended, rep- 
resented nothing less than the substitution of 
arbitrary power for cherished rights of free 
men to a day in court. The rule of men would 
replace the rule of law. Absolute power was 
bound to corrupt absolutely. Liberal Senator 
Arthur Roebuck quoted from the Diefenbaker 
Government’s recently enacted and much- 
advertised Bill of Rights which, in hortatory 
fashion, enjoined any law of Canada from being 
so construed or applied as to deprive a person 


§ Canadian Senate Debates, May 30, 1961, pp. 
743-744. 


of a fair hearing in accordance with the prin- 
ciples of fundamental justice; instead, Roebuck 
predicted, if C-72 passed intact, rights of 
citizens would “...be left to the tender 
mercies of a revenue-collecting minister, acting 
behind closed doors and upon secret informa- 
tion, in accordance with the very best tradi- 
tions of the British Star Chamber.’’® For Sen- 
ator David Croll, 


A delegation of power is an infectious disease. 
... This bill will permit the minister to make 
secret and arbitrary revisions of the tariff, which 
can only mean legislative destruction of parlia- 
mentary control....Iam opposed to this back- 
door protectionism. If the Government wants to 
put on a higher tariff it should do so openly, not 


slyly.? 


Senate Liberals asserted that virtue, history 
and the Canadian public were on their side. 
What they also felt they had to assert—and 
defend—was their constitutional right to resist 
a Government measure of this type and impli- 
cation. 

Early in the second reading debate, when it 
was already plain that the Liberals were dis- 
turbed about the procedural aspects of C-72, 
the Government’s deputy leader in the Senate, 
William Brunt, threw down the gauntlet, ap- 
parently unequivocally, to the chamber’s ma- 
jority. All Conservatives in the Senate, he said, 
would vote for the bill in its present terms. The 
bill formed part of the Government’s “baby 
budget” of December 20. Since the popularly 
elected House of Commons had passed the bill 
in handsome style, “...it would be most 
presumptuous and improper for a body com 
posed entirely of appointed representatives to 
make any change in a bill which deals with the 
Government’s budget or fiscal policy.” If the 
Government were wrong on the bill, the elec- 
tors of Canada and not the Senate should as- 
sume responsibility for taking corrective steps. 
In the last analysis, “...no government 
could accept an amendment to this bill. That 
is my final word.” While Brunt’s direct speak- 
ing raised some Liberal hackles and helped 
solidify the anti-Government ranks, the issue of 
the Senate’s right and competence to resist 
C-72 could not have been avoided for long. 
From it came a full-dress controversy of rami- 
fied constitutional and political impertance. 

OO} 


II 
To all outward appearances, the Senate of 
6 Ibid., May 10, 1961, p. 637. 


7 Ibid., May 3, 1961, p. 587. 
8 Ibid., May 9, 1961, pp., 614 ff. 
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Canada holds impressive constitutional powers 
under the terms of the British North America 
Act, 1867, since no legislation may become law 
without Senatorial concurrence. Technically, 
the only mark of legislative inferiority borne 
by the Senate is that money bills may not 
originate there, nor may the Senate revise 
Government money bills upward. Defining the 
Senate’s legislative powers, however, has come 
to involve far more than a literal reading of 
the B.N.A. Act. The founding fathers of mod- 
ern Canada did not themselves expect the 
Senate to be a competitor of the House of Com- 
mons, thinking of it instead as a house of revi- 
sion and restraint, a place of sober second 
thoughts, ‘‘...a secondary political institu- 
tion whose ample legal powers should be called 
into play only when rights were endangered by 
hostile legislation.’’® 

In nearly a century of Canadian political 
growth, the subsidiary position of the Senate 
has been deeply affected by its almost anoma- 
lous representational base and composition. 
Canada prides herself on being a popular 
democracy, but there is a stiff property quali- 
fication for all prospective Senators. More 
strikingly, the Senate is constituted not on the 
basis of election but of appointment for life by 
the incumbent Government. Although the 
original Senate was appointed from among the 
several parties, prime ministers since then 
have selected only their own party supporters, 
with’ but two clear exceptions—John 
Macdonald’s appointment of a Liberal in the 
nineteenth century and Louis St. Laurent’s 
selection of a Conservative in 1954. Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier’s words on the subject continue to hold 
true: When a Government comes to select men 
whom it considers worthy of a Senate seat, the 
partisan-oriented standard of merit common to 
parliamentary government is most difficult to 
depart from.!° Partisan appointment has in- 
duced a cycle of consequences which, as they 
have fed on one another, have gravely lowered 
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? Robert A. McKay, The Unreformed Senate of 
Canada (London: Oxford University Press, 1926), 
p. 51. For a full discussion of the original inten- 
tions relating to the Senate, see McKay’s chapter 

+The Intentions of the Fathers,” pp. 32-51. 

“10 House of Commons Debates, January 20, 
1908, pp. 1573-1574. For discussions of the 
partisan character of Senate appointments, see 
McKay, op. cit., pp. 173-192; Robert MacGregor 
Dawson, The Government of Canada (8d ed; 
Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 1957), pp. 
332-337; Turner, loc. cii., pp. 69-71; George 
Hambleton, The Parliament of Canada (Toronto: 
Ryerson Press, 1951), p. 60. 
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the public stature of the Senate and earned for 
it widespread derision. Canadian political ex- 
perience has tended to produce prolonged years 
of power in the House of Commons by a single 
party. Since Senate vacancies have been filled 
by Government followers, when a party has 
dropped from office its successor has been 
faced with a glaring minority of its own people 
in the upper house. To correct the imbalance, 
new Governments have felt obliged to stuff 
their own supporters into the Senate at the 
earliest opportunity. On top of this incongruity 
has been laid the criticism of the “scandal” of 
the Senate’s personnel. Bad enough, it has been 
said, to suffer a politically appointed and life 
term Senate. Worse still, appointments to the 
Senate have with few exceptions been delivered 
as a reward for party fealty, often to men who 
could not or would not make an impact on 
politics as distinguished members of the House 
of Commons. The image of the Senate, as a 
collection of tired and mediocre men put out to 
safe pasture, grew and partially infected the 
Senators themselves. Most of them had been 
nominated late in life and, by virtue of living 
to ripe old ages, they gave their chamber an 
aura of dusty venerability. 

And what of the Senate in 1961? Despite 
filling Senate vacancies with reliable supporters 
since it first assumed office in 1957, the Govern- 
ment continued to work at a nearly three-to- 
one disadvantage, for the Liberals had held 
uninterrupted power in the House from 1935 
until the 1957 election. Biographical examina- 
tion revealed the usual high percentage of 
Senators with backgrounds of strong social and 
business connections—-yachting clubs, com- 
pany directorships, and the like. In terms of 
publie service, the record was not really un- 
respectable. Including overlaps in a number of 
instances, of the 95 Senators holding seats at 
the close of 1961 some 25 had been members of 
provincial legislatures and of these 13 had held 
ministerial positions, Twenty-seven had served 
in the House of Commons, eight having been 
federal ministers. Nine had in some way been 
involved in diplomatic assignments. Available 
age data disclosed that at this point only one 
Senator was less than 51 years of age, and only 
15 were between 51-60. Indeed, 29 were aged 
61-70, 34 were 71-80, and 13 were 81-90." 
Clearly, this was a Senate of old men, of men 
who belonged to a previous generation. 

How did the Liberal-controlled Senate go 
about justifying its opposition to the proce- 
dural features of C-72? One question which 
occupied Liberal Senators was whether C-72 


11 Normandin, op. cit., passim. 
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was in fact a money bill, as Senator Brunt had 
argued. The Liberals could not seem to agree 
among themselves. Some admitted that it was, 
since tariffs represented a form of revenue, and 
they conceded that a Government with a 
mandate to improve the national economy 
should be allowed maximum opportunity to 
prove its program before the public. To these 
Liberals, insisting on a change in the proce- 
dural aspects of C-72 would involve no inter- 
ference either with the substantive provisions 
of the bill or with the Government’s broader 
fiscal policy objectives.?? Other Senate Liberals, 
although they too were inclined to aver that 
their chamber should take care in challenging 
Government legislation which had succeeded in 
the House of Commons, denied or at least 
hedged on the point of whether this was a 
revenue bill, since its purpose was not actually 
an increase in governmental receipts but pro- 
tection for native Canadian industries. At all 
events, the Liberal benches regarded the ob- 
noxious features of C-72 as an occasion to 
which the Senate had a bounden duty to rise. 
Senator Roebuck brushed aside Brunt’s claim 
that the Senate should be circumspect on the 
legislation, alleging that 


... We are senior statesmen of the Dominion of 
Canada, appointed for the very purpose of being 
here, charged with the responsibilities which we 
all know. We are here in accordance with the 
Constitution of Canada, charged with grave 
and onerous duties, duties which at times re- 
quire courage and at all times, devotion... we 
in this house ... should not belittle the functions 
and character of this house,” 


a somewhat more florid version of Senator 
Croll’s remark that ‘This is an opportunity for 
the Senate to continue to be an effective revis- 
ing chamber. It should never be tired of being 
right,” i 

Two related problems werè®apened by the 
Senate’s attitude. First stood the matter of the 
second chamber’s responsibility as a house of 
review, Liaison between the two houses has 
usually been weak because Governments have 
slighted the Senate in favor of concentrating 
their energies on the House of Commons. For 
example, during the first several decades after 
Confederation, at least a handful of Senators in 
the cabinet had explicit ministerial assign- 


12 See especially W. Ross Macdonald, Leader of 
the (Liberal) Opposition, Senate Debates, June 14, 
1961, pp. 835-836. 

18 Ibid., May 10, 1961, p. 638. 

“4 Ibid., May 3, 1961; p. 589. 
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ments. But for most of the twentieth century 
the Senate’s representation in the cabinet has 
been confined to a single seat, and that without 
portfolio. The Diefenbaker Ministry which ran 
afoul of a contumacious Senate in 1961 ex- 
cluded Senators completely. A natural conse- 
quence of this Senatorial downgrading has been 
that nearly all significant legislation has origi- 
nated in the House, where responsible min- 
isters have been massed. When measures have 
arrived in the Senate from the House, they have 
frequently appeared in large numbers toward 
the close of Parliamentary sessions, not allow- 
ing for adequate Senate study and again with 
the result of demeaning the Senate’s role. The 
one area of legislation where by custom the 
Senate has assumed initiative and outdone the 
House of Commons in energetic discussion is 
noteworthy only because it is comparatively 
trivial: consideration of divorce appeals from 
Quebec and Newfoundland, provinces syhich 
have no divorce courts of their own sọ, that 


their residents can only, obtain relief through , 


an act of Parliament. 

Historically, the Sengte has taken cognizance 
of its subordinate position and has not fought 
Governments indiscriminately, despite being 
free of the cares of standing for election or re- 
appointment. According to the Law Clerk and 
Parliamentary Counsel for the Senate, the 
Senate has never resisted the adoption of a 
measure for which a Government had been 
awarded an electoral mandate: “The Senate 
has been traditionally conscious of its special 
role in the legislative process, that it should act 
as a brake, rather than a block, in relation to 
legislation originating in the Commons... . 7" 
In 1927, for instance, a Conservative Senate 
passed the Mackenzie King Liberal Govern- 
ment’s old-age pensions bill, which it had de- 
feated the previous year. A general election had 
intervened, King had made the pension pro- 
posals a prominent campaign issue, and the 
Liberals were returned to office. Although the 
Conservatives were still displeased with the 
bill, they felt that the Senate’s function as a 
house of review had been fulfilled. Neverthe- 
less, the Senate has certainly not been merely 
compliant. From the time of Confederation in 
1867 until 1954, out of 7,353 bills which the 
Senate received from the House of Commons, 


16 E. Russell Hopkins, How Parliament Works 
(Ottawa: Queen’s Printer, 1962), p. 22. 

16 See Senate Debates, March 23, 1927, esp. pp. 
131-158. The gist of this debate is reproduced in 
Robert MacGregor Dawson, Constitutional Issues 
in Canada, 1900-1981 (London: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1933), pp. 253-259. 
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1,666 were amended and 214 were rejected." 
Dawson reported that during the period 1924- 
1953, while the ratio of Senate amendments to 
bills sponsored by Governments of the opposite 
party was not measurably greater than when 
the same party enjoyed a majority in both 
houses, rejections of Government bills by the 
Senate were seventeen times greater when the 
houses were of different parties.18 

No hard and fast rules could therefore be 
gleaned from precedent as a guide to establish- 
ing a “proper” role for the Senate in 1961. 
Judging by its composition, the Senate could 
hardly be regarded as a group entitled to arro- 
gate to itself the role of a representative public 
spokesman. Historically, by gradual steps, the 
significant business of policy formulation and 
deliberation had slipped out of its hands. As 
the Senate declined, the ministry and the 
House of Commons, to which it was responsi- 
ble, rose proportionately. Yet, while practicing 
self-restraint, the Senate retained vast theo- 
retical power, and in fact was its own judge of 
when and how to invoke it. Its record was 
studded with instances of conflict with the 
House. To be sure, many such disagreements 
were on minor points and often Senate amend- 
ments to Government legislation were viewed 


‘as useful corrections. But on other occasions 


Governments found their legislation emascu- 
lated by Senate amendments or rejected out- 
right, especially when the two chambers were 
of separate parties, as was true in 1961. 

More specifically, the Liberal Senate’s deter- 


* mination to oppose portions of the customs- 


tariff bill raised the question of its privileges in 
financial affairs. As has been seen, the Liberals 
were not at one in construing C-72 as a revenue 
measure, and in fact caviled almost entirely at 
its procedural implications. Nevertheless, Sena- 
tor Brunt had identified the bill as a whole as a 
revenue measure, as part of an integrated Gov- 
ernment economic program, and therefore as 
one which the non-popular Senate was con- 
strained to approve in toto. The result was that, 
willy-nilly, the Liberals were pushed into 
defending the Senate’s constitutional preroga- 
tives respecting money bills. Since money bills 
may constitutionally originate only in the 
House and the Senate may not amend them 
upward, there is a constitutional inference that 
the Senate should take special care in its ap- 
proach to them, even in those instances where 
it is technically authorized to reject them or 
revise them downward. The House of Com- 


17 Peter Russell, “The Role of the Senate,” 
Toronto Globe and Mail, July 14, 1961. 
18 Dawson, The Government of Canada, p. 346. 
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mons has consistently maintained that its pre- 
eminence in money bills rightfully extended 
beyond the strict limitations imposed by the 
B.N.A. Act. In fact, the House has gone so far 
as to include a written defense of its views 
within its Standing Orders, alleging that “All 
aids and supplies granted to His Majesty by 
the Parliament of Canada, are the sole gift of 
the House of Commons... [and] it is the un- 
doubted right of the House to direct, limit, and 
appoint in all such bills, the ends, purposes, 
considerations, conditions, limitations and 
qualifications of such grants, which are not 
alterable by the Senate.’’!® 

The Senate has never, on its part, accepted 
the import of this House claim. Its own basic 
theoretical defense is embodied in a special 
study which it prepared in 1918, adopted 
unanimously, and has restated and retained as 
its fundamental expression on the subject of 
money bills ever since. The Report argued that 
the Senate’s powers in the revenue area were 
limited only by the literal prohibitions of the 
B.N.A. Act. It declaimed that the role of the 
Senate as a chamber of review and as 4 pro- 
tector of rights could not be sustained if the 
Commons’ claims were accepted, and cate- 
gorically declared the relevant Standing Order 
of the lower house to be unfounded. It rejected 
any analogy between the Canadian Senate and 
the British House of Lords which, after a con- 
stitutional crisis which included the threat of 
swamping, had its financial powers eliminated 
in 1911—a factor whose significance will be 
examined in a later context. Finally, relying on 
the weight of precedent, the Report pointed out 
“That the Senate had in the past repeatedly 
amended so-called Money Bills, in some cases 
without protest from the Commons, while in 
other cases the Bills were allowed to pass, the 
Commons protesting or claiming the Senate 
could not amend a Money Bill.’’# 

Practically speaking, this last assertion of 
the Report was valid for the period prior to its 
publication and has applied in subsequent 
years as well. The Senate has stopped short of 
wholesale rejection of pure money bills, but 
from the beginning it has amended downward 


19 Standing Orders of the House of Commons, no. 
63. My italics. 

29 Canadian Senate Journals. Report of the Spe- 
cial Committee Appointed to Determine the Rights 
of the Senate in Matters of Financial Legislation, 
1918. For background material on the Report, see 
E. Russell Hopkins, “Financial Legislation in the 
Senate,’ Canadian Tax Journal, Vol. 6 (Septem- 
ber~October, 1958), pp. 322-323, 

a Report of the Special Committee, p. 3. 
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or defeated a number of measures with financial 
overtones. Some of the Senate’s display of 
initiative has been directed at questionable log- 
rolling or otherwise defective legislation com- 
ing from the House, but in other instances even 
income tax bills have undergone some mutila- 
tion. Even on major bills the House has often 
given’ way before determined Senate amend- 
ments, for a refusal to accept them would have 
defeated the bills entirely, “Fhe majority in 
the House of Commons .. . [acquiescing] with 
bad grace in the particular case while denying 
vigorously the validity of the principle.”’” 

Prior to the 1961 controversy, the Liberal 
Senate which confronted Diefenbaker’s Con- 
servative Government had already, with par- 
tial success, interposed itself in financial mat- 
ters. In 1959 the Senate added eight amend- 
ments to the Government’s estate tax bill. 
Seven of these amendments improved the form 
of the bill and made certain procedural changes 
on behalf of taxpayers, but none of them af- 
fected revenue collection. The House adopted 
these seven amendments without protest, but 
it rejected the eighth, which would have had 
the effect of reducing revenues in an unknown 
amount. The Senate deferred to the House on 
this amendment.” The potential constitutional 
question had not been raised by either house in 
any significant way, but as the difficulties un- 
raveled, both parties to the contest—the 
Government on the one hand, the Senate on 
the other—attributed to themselves a record of 
reasonableness on money bills, and the Senate 
could add that the present Government had 
been willing to deal with the upper house largely 
on the estate tax legislation’s merits rather 
than on constitutional grounds. In setting 
down their defense of the Senate’s rights with 
respect to money bills generally and respecting 
C-72 in particular, the Liberals added very 
little to the argument of the 1918 Report. 
Indeed, the Report was alluded to and rehashed 
again and again. There was mention of the 
Senate’s public responsibility to behave with 
prudence, even toward a House of Commons 
filled with members of an opposing party, but 
those Liberals who talked of their chamber’s 
financial privileges tended not to retreat from 


2 J, A. Corry and J. E. Hodgetts, Democratic 
Government and Politics (8rd ed; Toronto: Uni- 
versity of Toronto Press, 1959), p. 344. A propos 
Senate behavior on financial legislation, see 
McKay, op. cit., pp. 109-115; Dawson, Govern- 
ment of Canada, pp. 348-349; Hopkins, “Financial 
Legislation,” pp. 320-325. 

23 See ibid., pp. 323-324. 
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the standards laid down in the Report.” At all 
events, on May 30 the Senate agreed to a sec- 
ond reading on C-72, but passed the bill on to 
its Standing Committee on Banking and Com- 
merce for hearings, thereby moving the con- 
troversy into another phase. 

The Committee’s hearings were fairly exten- 
sive, spanning three days. Testimony was 
taken from spokesmen for a number of Cana- 
dian groups interested in the legislation, such 
as the Canadian Exporters’ Association, the 
Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, several 
individual enterprises, and the federal Depart- 
ment of Finance and of National Revenue; 
and written briefs were also received. The 
testimony focused on the issue of ministerial 
discretion in the bill, witnesses appearing both 
on behalf and against the Government’s ver- 
sion. When all witnesses had been excused, the 
Committee members discussed their appropri- 
ate course of action and decided to recommend 
that C-72 be reported to the Senate favorably 
except for an amendment which called for 
restoration of appeals from the Minister for 
National Revenue to the Tariff Board. With 
one exception, the vote to recommend this 
procedural amendment went purely on party 
lines. The one dissenter was a Liberal who, 
while opposed to the terms of C-72, could not 
satisfy himself that the proposed amendment 
was ideal either.” 

A last-ditch effort by Government spokes- 
men in the Senate to reject the Committee’s 
recommendation was couched in moderate 
terms, stressing the value to businessmen and 
importers—and ultimately to the economy 
itself —of an expeditious and reliable means of 
setting the tariffs.2?7 But the Liberals turned a 
deaf ear. Their Leader, W. Ross Macdonald 
urged adoption of the amendment so that the 
House of Commons might now review the evi- 
dence which the Senate had collected and on 
the basis of which it was providing a “sober 


2 See, for instance, Arthur W. Roebuck, 
Senate Debates, May, 10, 1961, pp. 637-638; 
Paul H. Bouffard, ibid, May 10, 1961, p. 647; 
L. M. Gouin, ibid., May 11, 1961, pp. 655-658; 
Arthur Connolly, ibid., May 25, 1961, p. 722. 

2 Canadian Senate Journals. Proceedings of the 
Standing Committee on Banking and Commerce, 
no. 1, May 31, 1961, and no. 2, June 7 and 8, 
1961. 

2 For the final Committee deliberations on 
recommending an amendment, see ibid., no. 2, 
pp. 147-155. 

27 See especially Walter M. Aseltine, Senate De- 
bates, June 14, 1961, p. 835, and William R. Brunt, 
ibid., June 14, 1961, p. 837. 
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second look.”?3 To be sure, the Senate had 
devoted much time and energy to C-72, more 
than most legislation usually receives in that 
chamber, and considerable testimony had been 
taken in committee. But how much of a de- 
tached, impartial, “sober second look” was 
involved in the Senate’s final decision? With 
one, only partial, exception the Committee on 
Banking and Commerce had gone down the 
line on a party basis. On June 14, the Senate 
adopted the Committee’s suggested amend- 
ment by 37 votes to 21, with strict observance 
of party affiliation on both sides; and the third 
reading of C-72, as amended, followed im- 
mediately. 

The burden of choice was now on the Gov- 
ernment’s shoulders, and its decision was to 
resist the Senate’s amendment; Fleming argued 
at some length that the amendment was sub- 
stantially unworkable.*® Five speakers in the 
House of Commons—two C.C.F. members and 
three Liberals, among them the Leader of the 
Opposition, Lester Pearson—-opposed the Gov- 
ernment’s choice. Interestingly enough, how- 
ever, as members of the House of Commons— 
and despite their sharing with the Senate ma- 
jority an antagonism toward the incumbent 
Government—they did not in any manner seek 
to justify the Senate’s defense of its alleged 
rights on money bills. They either side-stepped 
the issue or at most insisted that the affected 
procedural clause of C-72 carried no complicat- 
ing financial implications derogatory to Stand- 
ing Order 63 of the House of Commons.*° By a 
vote of 134 to 39, the House returned the bill 
to the Senate as being unsatisfactory, attach- 
ing a message which read that “The amend- 
ment infringes on the sole and undoubted right 
of the Commons to impose taxation; it alters 
the application of taxes and interferes with the 
public revenue.” But the Prime Minister was 
not content to let the Commons’ message speak 
for itself: “I say this, and I repeat it,” he 
scolded, “that the question as to whether or 
not the Senate of Canada is going beyond that 
responsibility which it has discharged and can 
discharge with effectiveness under the constitu- 
tion is a question the Canadian people will 
have to decide sooner or later.” While during 
the past four years of his Government the 
Senate had made many beneficial and helpful 
amendments and the Commons had accepted 


28 Ibid., June 14, 1961, p. 837. 

29 House of Commons Debates, July 6, 1961, pp. 
7611-7618. 

3 See, for instance, Pearson, ibid., July 6, 1961, 
pp. 7614-7616, and G. J. MelIlraith, ibid., July 6, 
1961, p. 7627. 
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them, in this instance the Government “takes 
its stand,” and “If they [the Senate] choose to 
stand on what they have done [to] this legisla- 
tion... [then this legislation] can only pass 
out of existence, for we on our side will not 
accept the amendment. In the days ahead we 
shall ascertain the constitutional rights of this 
country in the only way in which they can be 
ascertained.’ In other words, the Senate was 
being told in close to point-blank fashion that 
unless it came to its senses and backed down, 
its hand would be forced by a Government 
appeal to the electorate. 


III 


It is now necessary to interrupt the narrative 
of the customs-tariff bill’s fortunes, because 
another Senate-Government embroilment in- 
tervened, accentuating their already strained 
relations. On July 8, two days after the House 
~—~and the prime Minister especially—had 
excoriated the Senate, the Senate received 
C-114, a bill which simply declared that “The 
office of the Governor of the Bank of Canada 
shall be deemed to have become vacant im- 
mediately upon the coming into force of this — 
Act.”’ Senate Choquette explained on behalf of 
the Government that James E. Coyne, the 
Governor of the Bank of Canada, had been 
invited by Fleming to resign his position the 
previous May 30. The basis for the request had 
been that Coyne’s speeches had shown him to 
be at policy odds with the Government; that 
on his own volition he had involved the Bank 
of Canada in political controversy; that his 
views were incompatible with projected far- 
reaching Government programs; that he lacked 
the confidence of the financial institutions with 
which he worked; that he had increased his own 
pension benefits without notifying the Govern- 
ment. Coyne had not only disregarded the 
request to resign, but through speeches and 
press releases had released confidential ma- 
terials and had abused and vilified the Govern- 
ment and its ministers. Coyne’s usefulness had 
ended and he should definitely depart. Cho- 
quette laid down the Government’s opinion 
squarely: “The present issue is clear-cut and it 
resolves itself into this question: Who is to run 
the country—Parliament, which is elected by 
the people and answerable to the people, or the 
Governor of the Bank of Canada, who is not 
elected to office and is not answerable to the 
people?” In the interest of representative gov- 
ernment and of economic progress, since Coyne 
refused to remove himself voluntarily, the only 
remedy available was an act of Parliament: 


% Ibid., July 6, 1961, p. 7626. 
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toward this end C-114 was directed.” 

The Senate at the moment felt affronted by 
the Government’s position on the customs- 
tariff bill; spoiling for a chance to even the 
score, here was its opportunity. Senate Liberals 
castigated the Government in degrees ranging 
from firm to merciless. To be sure, whatever 
their cause, the exacerbated relations between 
Coyne and the Government were deplorable for 
the country’s sake and a new Governor was 
needed. Why, however, since Coyne’s term of 
office was scheduled to expire on December 31 
anyway, was the Government so anxious to 
push him out so abruptly and in such a drastic 
fashion? Rhetorical questions were asked. Was 
there no security for Canadian public servants? 
Were conditions as uncertain in other depart- 
ments as they appeared to be in Fleming’s 
Department of Finance? Could not the Gov- 
ernment realize that through its crudity it was 
shaking the confidence of the business com- 
munity? Senator A. K. Hugessen asserted 
that 


... the real reason why the minister wanted the 


. governor’s immediate resignation on May 30 was 


that that resignation would solve the Govern- 
ment’s own political difficulties ... it was trying 
to devise a fiscal policy to replace last year’s 
policy which had so ignominiously collapsed, and 
they were trying to get a scapegoat who could be 
exhibited in this year’s budget as being responsible 
for that collapse.*4 


Senator Croll was especially caustic: “... 
these have been exhilarating days in the Senate: 
tension, drama, action and, believe it or not, an 
audience. In such times the Senate rises to the 
occasion and is at its best....I think in the 
next few days the country will decide that we 
have conviction, authority, and independence 
in this chamber.” In effect he accused the 
Government of hypocrisy for having enacted a 
Bill of Rights and now refusing a hearing to an 
accused person. Coyne’s side of the story should 
be heard by the Senate, Croll suggested; even 
if the Conservatives were endowed with a 
heavy majority in the Commons and the Senate 
did not happen to be an elective body, “... 


32 Senate Debates, July 8, 1961, pp. 1056-1058. 
For a discussion of the legal and constitutional 
position of the Bank of Canada and its Governor, 
see H. S. Gordon, “The Bank of Canada in a Sys- 
tem of Responsible Government,” Canadian 
Journal of Economics and Political Science, Vol. 
27 (February, 1961), pp. 1-22. 

33 W. Ross Macdonald, Senate Debates, July 8, 
1961, pp. 1060-1061. 

4 Ibid., July 8, 1961, pp. 1064-1065. 
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we have what we call a seasoned and reasoned 
majority. When we apply our majority it is 
always called ‘the Liberal bulldozer.’ We have 
rarely used it, but if honourable senators on the 
other side have any funny ideas about what is 
going to happen here, I assure them that we 
have brought our majority along with us, just 
in case.’’5 On that day the Senate had C-114 
read for the second time, and the bill was re- 
ferred to the same Banking and Commerce 
Committee which had just considered the 
customs-tariff legislation. 

Starting on July 10, two days before the 
committee hearings on Coyne’s proposed dis- 
missal opened, the Senate officially received 
and considered the Commons’ message on the 
customs-tariff bill. The Conservative leader- 
ship pleaded with the Liberals to reconsider 
their stand on the procedural amendment, 
explaining that since the Government would 
not accept it, persistent Senate intransigence 
would kill the entire measure and render 
nugatory its important economic aims. The 
Senate was acting unwisely in creating a condi- 
tion under which the bill would die, “... not 
merely ... [by] going against the wishes of the 
Government, but acting in large degree against 
the will of the people.” The Leader of the 
Senate’s Liberal Opposition urged restraint on 
both sides: perhaps a joint House-Senate con- 
ference could be arranged so as to explore 
channels of compromise; possibly the principle 
of the Senate’s amendment could be retained, 
but with a definite, imposed time limit in which 
appeals carried to the Tariff Board would need 
to be heard. But if the Government had no 
change of heart and insisted on C-72 in un- 
touched form, “If this bill is not carried, it will 
not be our responsibility; it is the Government 
that will be defeating its own bill.”37” Although 
there seemed to be some sentiment among 
Conservative Senators to pursue Macdonald’s 
suggestion for a conference, the Government’s 
spokesmen would not consider it. Clearly, the 
Conservative Government had already com- 
mitted itself so unmistakably to its original 
bill that compromise at this stage could not 
have been accepted. With an invigorated 
Liberal Senator Roebuck taunting the Govern- 
ment, daring it to summon an election on the 
issue-of Senate reform, expressing pleasure at 


% Ibid., July 8, 1961, pp. 1069 ff. 

3 Lionel Choquette, ibid., July 10, 1961, p. 
1103. Also see Walter M. Aseltine (Leader of the 
Government), tbid., July 10, 1961, p. 1094. 

87 W. Ross Macdonald, ibid., July 12, 1961, p. 
1126. Also see his remarks of July 11, 1961, pp. 
1110-1111. 
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“going on the stump whenever they like,’ 
the Senate defeated a Government motion to 
reverse its stance on the amendment by a 
straight party vote of 38 to 17. 

The day that C-72 was laid to rest, hearings 
were underway on Coyne’s proposed dismissal 
before the Senate’s Banking and Commerce 
Committee. Although an open invitation was 
issued to all concerned parties who might wish 
to testify, only James Coyne appeared. He 
admitted that his usefulness as Governor of 
the Bank of Canada had ceased and promised 
to resign forthwith, but explained that he had 
been waiting for an opportunity such as this 
hearing to vindicate himself against the Gov- 
ernment’s charges. For three days he made 
statements, answered questions, and generally 
tried to show that he had been victimized by 
the Conservative Government.®® Subsequent 
discussion among the Committee’s members 
and then on the floor of the Senate itself was 
filled with partisan invective on both sides, but 
especially tart were Conservative accusations 
against the Liberals. Senator Gunnar Thor- 
valdson, who also happened to be the national 
president of the Progressive Conservative 
Association, pulled out a prepared statement 
and read the Liberal members of the Commit- 
tee a scathing indictment. As he saw it; the 
Senate had just passed through the darkest 
hour of its history. The Liberal majority was 
far more interested in playing politics than in 
discovering truth, and the Coyne hearing, 
slanted and loaded from the outset, had as its 
main purpose the throwing of as much mud at 
the Government as possible. The Senate had 
displayed gross irresponsibility, had dishonored 
itself, and the only conclusion for Canada was 
““,.some drastic reform in the composition 
of this body....The chickens that were 
hatched by this utterly unbelievable perform- 
ance of the Senate may be about to come home 
to roost.” 40 

The report of the Liberal-dominated Com- 
mittee read as follows: “Your committee recom- 
mends that the bill should not be further pro- 
ceeded with and the committee finds that the 
Governor of the Bank of Canada did not mis- 
conduct himself in office.” The Senate met the 
same day the report was filed, quickly con- 


38 Ibid., July 10, 1961, pp. 1096-1097, 1099. 

3 See Canadian Senate Journals. Proceedings of 
the Standing Committee on Banking and Commerce, 
no. 1, July 10, 1961; no. 2, July 11, 1961; no. 3, 
July 12 and 13, 1961. For Coyne’s own summa- 
tion, see no. 3, pp. 203-206. 

49 See A. K. Hugessen, Senate Debates, July 13, 
1961, p. 1181. 
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sidered it, and once again on a party basis, 33 
to 16, adopted it—thereby refusing a third 
reading to C-114 and spelling its defeat. Sena- 
tor Choquette bristled with anger over what he 
interpreted to have been a premeditated 
Liberal effort to urge Coyne to exonerate him- 
self; it had been a “hollow mockery,” the 
“most unprecedented proceeding ever heard 
of,” but his explosion was to no avail. The 
Liberals explained that they found no wrong- 
doing on Coyne’s part prior to the time when 
Fleming had asked for his resignation. Further- 
more, since Coyne himself realized that his 
usefulness in the office had ended and he was 
about to step down, there was no need to pass a 
bill which would have evicted him forcibly and 
stained his public reputation permanently.* 
Arthur Meighen once wrote that the Senate 
should be a workshop and not a theatre.® 
Liberal Senators claimed that their behavior on 
the customs-tariff and Coyne legislation stood 
in the finest tradition of the Senate as an en- 
lightened workshop—a protector of rights, a 
house of review providing sober second thoughts. 
The Government party saw it the other way. 
To them, the Liberals had perverted the con- 
ventions of the constitution. They had not 
behaved soberly and judiciously, but instead 
had indulged in political theatrics of the most 
unsavory and callous type. If the Govern- 
ment’s insinuations were accurate, what had 
happened to that ‘independence of conscience” 
which life-term appointment was supposed to 
inspire? Was it pure accident that when votes 
were taken on the two measures concerned, 
Liberal Senators formed a solid partisan 
phalanx? In any event, not for thirty-five years 
had an embittered Government showered so 
many recriminations on the Canadian Senate. 


IV 
In view of these frictions and the extreme 


4 Ibid., July 18, 1961, p. 11388. 

2 Ibid., July 12, 1961, pp. 219-222. Also see the 
remarks of Leon Methot, ibid., July 18, 1961, esp. 
pp. 244-245. It has been suggested that Liberal 
Senators might have been more inclined to sup- 
port the Government’s bill had Thorvaldson not 
delivered his indictment, whose main effect was 
to solidify the Liberals. See Walter Gray, “The 
Senators Shook Off the Dust,” Toronto Globe and 
Mail, July 14, 1961. For a review of the sub- 
stantive issues raised in the Coyne controversy, 
see R. M. Baiden, “What the Coyne Affair is All 
About,” Saturday Nighi, Vol. 76, no. 15 (July 22, 
1961), pp. 11-16. 

43 Arthur Meighen, “The Canadian Senate,” 
Queen’s Quarterly, Vol. 44 (Summer, 1937), p. 162. 
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annoyance of the Government, the question of 
feasible means for altering the powers or com- 
plexion of the Senate naturally comes to mind. 
It will be remembered that the Senate’s 1918 
Report commented that the Canadian upper 
house’s constitutional position was strong be- 
cause, unlike the British House of Lords, it was 
immune from the threat of being swamped by 
Government appointees whose addition would 
reverse the balance of party allegiance. In 
practice, this contention was and is almost 
literally true. The constitutionally authorized 
size of the Senate is 102. Six Senators are set 
aside for Newfoundland and 24 each for On- 
tario, Quebec, the western provinces, and the 
maritime provinces. Under the terms of sec- 
tions 26 and 27 of the original B.N.A. Act and 
of amendments in the B.N.A. Act of 1915, the 
Government may recommend to the Governor 
General that the Senate be enlarged as a means 
of relieving deadlocks between the two houses. 
The total number of additions may not, how- 
ever, exceed four or eight, with either one or 
two Senators being added from each of the four 
principal Senatorial divisions. Further appoint- 
ments may not subsequently be made for any 
one of these Senatorial divisions until its rep- 
resentation drops below 24. The net effect of 
these provisions is that a Senate of 102 cannot 
under any circumstances be enlarged beyond 
106 or 110. Since incoming Canadian Govern- 
ments have ordinarily been confronted with 
massive opposition party strength in the Sen- 
ate, an enlargement of the Senate by less than 
10 per cent would accomplish nothing in the 
event of deadlock. Although Senatorial addi- 
tions were considered on several occasions in 
the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, 
the Senate has never been enlarged under these 
deadlock provisions.“ With a party disadvan- 
tage of nearly three to one, neither could the 
Government in 1961 have considered such a 
solution to its difficulties. 

Since the available constitutional tools for 
remaking the Senate were quite insufficient, 
only two courses of action remained for the 
Conservatives. One would have been to call a 
general election, ask for a specific public man- 
date for the Senate-rejected measures, and then 
hope that if the Government were returned to 
office with a handsome majority the Senate 
would give in, from a sense of constitutional 


44 For discussions of the Senate enlargement 
question, see E. A. Forsey, “Appointment of 
Extra Senators Under Section 26 of the British 
North America Act,” Canadian Journal of Eco- 
nomics and Political Science, Vol. 12 (May 1946), 
pp. 159-167, and McKay, op. cit., pp. 39-42. 
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propriety. A number of considerations, how- 
ever, militated against this solution. Since Coyne 
stepped out of the governorship of the Bank of 
Canada immediately after appearing before 
the Senate’s Banking and Commerce Commit- 
tee, the substantive issue solved itself, although 
hardly in a manner and under circumstances 
pleasing to the Government. Accordingly, the 
Government could have gone to the country 
only on one of its disputes with the Senate, the 
customs-tariff bill. When the Senate amended 
C-72, Diefenbaker did in fact mutter dark 
threats that only the Canadian people could 
decide on the constitutional imbroglio, and that 
this would be done in the days ahead. But the 
threat proved idle. The difficulty was that the 
Senate had not directly touched the substance 
of the bill, but had only insisted on a proce- 
dural amendment. Strictly speaking, then, the 
Government could not confidently allege that 
the Senate had blocked a major Government 
measure designed to improve the nation’s 
economy. The calling of an election over a 
wrangle on the procedures of C-72’s adminis- 
tration would surely have been a trivial excuse, 
and one from which the Liberals could prob- 
ably have gained at least as much political 
capital as the Conservatives by parading them- 
selves as the champions of the “rule of law” 
against a party favoring “arbitrary” min- 
isterial discretion.* But at bottom lay the fact 
that in mid-1961 the Conservatives were neither 
anxious nor ready for a snap general election, 
into which a variety of other, far more sub- 
stantive and significant issues than Senate 
behavior on C-72 would have found their way. 

The other option available to the Govern- 
ment was reform of the Senate through formal 
constitutional amendment. Late in September, 
1961, just before Parliament was to rise, 
Diefenbaker aimed a parting shot at the 
Senate. Because C-72 was lost, he said, thou- 
sands of jobs for Canadians would remain un- 
created, and the Senate, which had contro- 
verted constitutional practice, would have to 
accept the full responsibility. Parliament was 
scheduled to reconvene the following January, 
and there was considerable public curiosity as 
to what if any Senate reform measure the 
Government would introduce. The Prime 
Minister was not fully communicative on this 
score. When asked about Senate reform at a 


4 See the comments in Bruce Macdonald, 
“Will the Senators Precipitate an Election?” 
Toronto Globe and Mail, May 12, 1961. 

46 House of Commons Debates, September 27, 
1961, pp. 9021-9022. Also see Fleming, ibid., 
September 28, 1961, p. 9091. 
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November press conference, he parried the 
question and suggested that the press wait 
until the next Speech from the Throne; but he 
noted that Senate reform had been included in 
his party’s 1957 and 1958 campaign pledges: 
“Senate reform was one of them and it won’t be 
entirely lost sight of.’’47 About a month later, 
he was reported to have said he thought about 
twenty Senators were over eighty years of age, 
and “you might say” that some measure of 
Senate reform would he introduced in the near 
future.*® 

The Liberals were apparentiy convinced 
that a reform bill would be introduced. Further- 
more, although the legal hfe of Parliament 
would not expire until 1963, educated guesses 
were being taken that the Government would 
not wait so long and would call an election in 
1962, quite possibly in the first half of the year. 
In an apparent effort to set the tone for any 
forthcoming Senate reform debate and to leave 
an impression of Liberal Party reasonableness, 
only three days before Parliament’s reopening 
Lester Pearson delivered an address in which 
the Senate issue was broached. Reaching for 
political advantage, he tried to gain a “best of 
both possible worlds” image for the Liberals. 
During the past summer, he insisted, the Sen- 
ate had acquitted itself with honor. Its value 
had especially been demonstrated in the Coyne 
affair,  ... when the Government’s arbitrary 
and foolish conduct got so much bad publicity 
that it sullied the good name of Canada. The 
Senate acted in the situation as the protector of 
a man’s right to be heard before the Parliament 
that was being asked to condemn and sentence 
him without a hearing.” On the other hand, 
showing that Liberals as well as Conservatives 
were interested in enlightened change as and 
when needed, Pearson pledged that if elected, 
the Liberals would display wisdom respecting 
the Senate; he hinted that there might be ad- 
vantage in an upper age limit, or appointments 
for no longer than fifteen years.*9 

When Parliament convened on January 18, 
1962, the Speech from the Throne contained a 
single, unembellished, eleven-word sentence on 
the subject: “A measure relating to the Senate 
will be placed before you.” In the ensuing 
debate, this allusion to the Senate was not a 
major theme. Pearson did, however, chide the 


47 Cited in Toronto Globe and Mail, November 
3, 1961. 

48 See Walter Gray, “Will PM’s Reform Re- 
move All Senators Over 80?” ibid., December 5, 
1961. 

49 Cited ibid., January 16, 1962. 

50 Senate Debates, January 18, 1962, p. 2. 


Government for its “electoral war of nerves” 
and the false issues and idle threats which the 
Conservatives had raised, as for instance 
“| ,. the sordid mess, provoked by the Gov- 
ernment, of the Coyne affair and the action of 
the other house [Senate] in protecting success- 
fully the right of an accused to be heard before 
the body which was being asked to condemn 
him by a bill of attamder.” Donald Fleming 
interjected: “With the assistance of the Liberal 
advertising agency. Who paid them?” Pearson 
then taunted the Conservatives by saying there 
was to have been an election on the Coyne and 
general Senate issues, “...but the govern- 
ment soon backed away from that one in the 
face of an aroused and hostile public opinion.’’# 
Other Liberal speakers echoed much the same 
theme, and teased the Government about its 
fumbling ways generally. There now was wide- 
spread expectation of an early election an- 
nouncement, and it made good political sense 
for the Liberals to allege that the uncertainty 
regarding the Government’s Senate intentions 
was typical of its deficiencies and confusion, 
and indicated a sorry lack of leadership.” The 
Conservative benches in both houses were 
remarkably quiet on the Senate topic, probably 
because most Conservatives had no notion of 
what the Government was about to propose, 
while the Prime Minister himself was as enig- 
matic and noncommittal as ever. He stated 
the obvious by noting that “there are many 
possible suggestions as to what might be done,” 
threw out a few tentative ideas such as a com- 
pulsory retirement age, fixed terms, and dep- 
rivation of significant legislative jurisdiction 
on money bills, “whatever the vestigial remains 
might be.” All these possibilities, he promised, 
would receive consideration “... when we 
discuss seriously a matter that has been of a 
general and widespread interest down through 
the years.” 53 

The first clue to Diefenbaker’s plans came on 
April 7, when he told a meeting of Young 
Progressive Conservatives that Parliament 
would be asked to establish compulsory retire- 
ment for all Senators 75 years or older, present 
and future." On April 9 he formally introduced 
his Senate reform bill in the House of Com- 
mons. In addition to specifying a 75-year re- 
tirement age, the bill made provision for pen- 


5} House of Commons Debates, January 22, 1962, 
p. 39. 

8 See especially A. B. Baird, Senate Debates, 
February 13, 1962, pp. 140-141. 

5 House of Commons Debates, January 22, 1962, 
p. 63. 

& See Toronto Globe and Mail, April 9, 1962. 
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sions to be paid to all who would now be re- 
quired to vacate their seats. Diefenbaker also 
promised that if the bill passed, no appoint- 
ments to the resulting vacancies would be 
made until after the next general election." 
The bill was given its first reading, and on 
April 11 the House agreed to a Government 
resolution that it go into committee at its next 
session to consider the pension aspect of the 
bill. The Prime Minister had, until April 7, 
kept his secret well. But when his reform meas- 
ure was made public it hardly seemed like a 
vigorous step toward reconstructing a chamber 
which for several generations had been under 
fire for its assorted structural defects, and 
especially after all the hot invective Diefen- 
baker had poured on the Senate in 1961. In- 
deed, while a 75-year retirement age would in 
the future have made possible a quicker turn- 
over, and would have met the criticism that 
too many Senators were too old, the only other 
result—and surely not as 2 coincidence—would 
have been that suddenly the Liberal Senate 
would become a Conservative one, assuming 
all of Diefenbaker’s nominees followed the 
customary pattern of partisan selection. As of 
April 1962 there were some twenty-eight 
Senators 75 years or older, and only three of 
them were Conservatives. When Liberal Sena- 
tor Gordon Isnor asked if the suggested reform 
was simply a “political move to gain Senate 
control for the Conservative Party,’ no 
categorical denial was offered. 

But whatever its merit as a measure of Sen- 
ate reform, Diefenbaker’s bill failed to make 
even a first turn toward enactment. On April 17, 
less than two weeks after the measure had been 
introduced and before either the House or the 
Senate had examined it in any way, the Prime 
Minister was making arrangements to dissolve 
Parliament and call a general election. At the 
time of this announcement he indicated that 
Senate reform would be an election issue, but 
failed to spell out how his party would go about 
this.” It seemed remarkable that the Govern- 
ment should have introduced its Senate reform 
bill so close to Parliament’s dissolution that 
there was patently no chance for its passage. It 
was even more extraordinary that despite the 
long and tortuous history of the Government’s 
quarrels with the Senate, the appearance of a 
reform measure in Parliament, Diefenbaker’s 
personal record of fulminations and threats 
against the Senate, and his fresh promise to 


55 House of Commons Debates, April 9, 1962, pp. 
2607-2608. 

56 Senate Debates, April 11, 1962, p. 489. 

57 Toronto Globe and Mail, April 18, 1962. 
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introduce the Senate question into the election, 
the campaign itself—which ran for two full 
months until June 18—showed hardly a trace 
of the Senate question. The main parties 
pommeled each other enthusiastically, but a 
careful reading of the addresses of the principal 
figures, Conservative Diefenbaker and Liberal 
Pearson included, revealed no mention of the 
Senate issue. From time to time the Liberals 
invoked Coyne’s name, but only to charge the 
Conservatives with having followed a muddled 
and politically bankrupt economic policy. 
Ironically, the only attempt to bring the issue 
into the open was by Robert Thompson, the 
Social Credit Leader, whose party had been 
completely unrepresented in the previous 
Parliament. Thompson made his own recom- 
mendations for Senate reform, but the main 
parties made no effort to reply, remaining 
conspicuously silent. 

As a result of the June election the Conserva- 
tives lost their majority in the House of Com- 
mons and continued as a fragile minority Gov- 
ernment, which at least temporarily shelved 
the subject of Senate reform. It would, how- 
ever, be useful to speculate why the Conserva- 
tive Government offered only a relatively tame 
reform measure in April, did so virtually on the 
eve of Parliament’s dissolution, and then had 
no dialogue on the Senate theme with the 
Liberals during the campaign. Some of the 
conclusions may help to explain why the Senate 
has never been reformed in the past and may 
not be in the foreseeable future. 


y 


The Senate reform bill introduced in April 
of 1962 was to many observers disappointing, 
falling short of the sort of housecleaning that 
seemed to be in order. Since the measure called 
for changes in the constitutionally preserved 
term of the Senate, it necessarily was an 
amendment to the B.N.A. Act. Because the 
B.N.A. Act contains no amendment procedure 
clause, amendments may be applied to it by 
the simple concurrence of both houses of 
Parliament. By convention, however, a num- 
ber of the more important amendments which 
have been adopted have not been enacted 
until the consent of the several provinces had 
been obtained; and any Government which 
pressed ahead with an amendment without 
consulting the provinces, or which defied their 
opinion, would be incurring a considerable 
political risk. When they have expressed them- 
selves on Senate reform the provinces have not 
made conditions easy for Governments con- 


58 Ibid., May 19, 1962. 
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templating reform. For instance, at the 


Dominion-Provincial Conference of 1927, con- 


vened shortly after the King Government had 
its spat with the Senate over pensions, the 
official conference précis indicated unanimous 
opposition to Senate abolition and only a 
small body of opinion favoring some change 
for bringing the Senate more closely into con- 
tact with the electorate. This suggested that 
despite other protections available to the 
provinces in the political system, such as the 
balancing of cabinet seats by provinces, the 
Senate had not entirely been written off as a 
friend of provincial rights. “With respect to 
fixed term of office, and an age limit,” the 
précis continued, “there was a divergence of 
opinion, these proposals not being generally 
regarded as vital when the question of reform 
is being considered.” In conclusion, it was re- 
ported that “Throughout the discussion the 
right of provinces to be consulted on such an 
important matter as this was frequently 
emphasized.’’*? This provincial insistence on a 
role in any constitutional amendments affecting 
the Senate has been repeated in more recent 
times.®° 

In the present instance, it would appear that 
the prospect of passage for Diefenbaker’s re- 
form bill was enhanced by virtue of its being 
mild and not really centered on the legislative 
powers of the Senate. Nevertheless, two addi- 
tional factors throw doubt on whether the 
Prime Minister actually believed that his re- 
form legislation would succeed. First, whether 
or not his plan was to consult the provinces, 
there could have been no amendment without 
the Senate’s own approval. In light of the 
Liberal concentration in the Senate and the 
background of hostility between the Senate and 
the Government, the visible intention of the 
Government to retire enough Liberals so as to 
introduce a Conservative majority made it im- 
probable that Diefenbaker could have been 
optimistic about clear sailing for his bill in the 
Senate. Secondly, with an election immedi- 
ately in prospect, it would have been politically 
naive for Diefenbaker to proceed with a con- 
stitutional amendment without tapping pro- 
vincial sentiment. Yet, had there been a plan 
to sound out the provinces, there was a ridicu- 
lously short period in which to do so, since on 
April 9, when the measure was introduced in 
Parliament, Diefenbaker must already have 
had more than a notion about an impending 


59 Sessional Paper no. 69. Dominion-Provincial 
Conference, 1927. Official Precis. November 3, 
1927, pp. 10-11. 

69 See Turner, loc. cit., pp. 78-79. 


election. The best surmise, therefore, is that the 
Prime Minister could not have genuinely ex- 
pected Senate reform to pass. 

Why, then, did he introduce a reform bill in 
the first place? With all the scolding and 
threatening in which he had earlier engaged 
against the Senate, perhaps there was fear of 
Liberal accusations of idle bluster and hy- 
pocrisy, which would have done the Conserva- 
tives no good in an electoral campaign. Also, in 
1956 and again before the 1957 and 1958 elec- 
toral campaigns, the Conservatives had in- 
cluded vague mention of Senate reform in their 
platform. Since Conservative preparations for 
the 1962 campaign called for a boast of having 
realized earlier campaign promises, the mere 
introduction of a Senate reform bill in 1962 
would have made such an assertion more credi- 
ble. Finally, as the Toronto Globe and Mail 
conjectured, perhaps Diefenbaker was counting 
on moving the bill through the Commons, and 
bringing it to the Senate with the expectation 
that it would become stalled there; he then 
would have an excuse for invoking Senate 
obstructionism during the campaign.“ If that 
were so, the Prime Minister miscalculated, 
because the pressure of other legislative busi- 
ness in April was so intense that the reform bill 
failed even to get a hearing in the House of 
Commons. 

Yet why the inordinate reluctance of the 
major parties to discuss the previous Senate 
controversies, or Senate reform in general, 
during the campaign battles? The emphasis of 
the campaign was the Liberal attack on the 
state of the economy as it had developed under 
Conservative rule, and the Government’s de- 
fense of its economic record. Broadly taken, 
this was such an embracing issue that it could 
quickly obscure Senate discussion. Still, per- 
haps neither side was prepared to launch the 
offensive on the Senate issue because it could 
not be confident where public opinion stood or 
how it would react. Over the past year both 
parties had committed tactical mistakes or 
otherwise shown themselves to lack political 
grace. For every Liberal charge that the Con- 
servatives were sinister men who were working 
to impose arbitrary government on Canada 
and who were about to crucify James Coyne 
just to camouflage their own hapless policies, 
there was a contrary argument. Senate Liber- 
als, according to the Conservatives, had con- 
cocted their case out of whole cloth. They really 
were not interested in defending the rights of 
citizens, but in smearing the Government 
through the particularly shameless trick of 


6 Toronto Globe and Mail, April 9, 1962. 
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seeking cover behind constitutional powers 
which they did not possess. The country had 
subsisted on a regular diet of threats and 
counter-threats which flew between the Gov- 
ernment and the Senate, both tending generally 
to avoid statesmanship and the search for 
reasoned compromise. Sir Robert Borden is 
said to have remarked once that a system of 
parliamentary government modeled on the 
British tradition could not function for long if 
any of the constituent parts of Parliament, the 
Senate and the House of Commons included, 
were constantly aiming to exert their powers 
to the legal limit. The year 1961 had been an 
embarrassing time for Canada, for the rules of 
the Parliamentary game had not been responsi- 
bly played. Perhaps when the 1962 election 
campaign arrived both parties were a bit self- 
conscious about the events that had tran- 
spired; not wishing to chance a politically un- 
predictable tack, discretion became the better 
part of valor, and a conspiracy of silence re- 
sulted. 

But possibly the most plausible explanation 
for the neglect of the Senate in the campaign 
was the anachronism of the Senate reform 
theme. In 1925, Mackenzie King had declared 
that Senate reform was one of the “all impor- 
tant national problems” which was urgently 
pressing for a solution,’ and dramatically 
announced that all of his subsequent Senatorial 
appointees would be pledged to vote for any 
scheme of reform his Government might sub- 
mit. Nothing came of it. Indeed, both Liber- 
als and Conservatives have been promising 
Senate reform at one time or another since 
1893. Louis St. Laurent, Diefenbaker’s prede- 


6 Noted in Hopkins, “Financial Legislation,” 
p. 325. 

68 See Eugene Forsey, “Mr. King and Parli- 
amentary Government,” Canadian Journal of 
Economics and Political Science, Vol. 17 (Novem- 
ber, 1951), p. 454. 
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cessor in office, was committed to reform in 
principle, “ ... but professed that any scheme 
presented to him for consideration appeared to 
raise more problems than it solved.’ Professor 
W. P. M. Kennedy’s summary of the situation 
is very much à propos: since there is no reliable 
constitutional provision to eliminate deadlocks 
and the two houses are frequently of different 
parties, Senate reform “ ... appears on party 
programmes with cyclical intensity. However, 
as the appointees are usually men to whom 
rewards are due, death soon adjusts the dif- 
ferences between the two houses. Voices con- 
tinue to cry here and there in the wilderness of 
political theory; but interest dies down, the 
reform promised is forgotten until a govern- 
ment is defeated. Then, with no sense of 
humour or of political reality, the old speeches 
are once more repeated, the old promises 
made: and they too soon pass into political 
forgetfulness, until the next cycle finds them 
again in evidence. ‘Senate reform’ in Canada is 
merely a plaything of parties—one of the 
standing jokes of electioneering campaigns.’® 
The Canadian public is skeptical about pro- 
fessions of Senate reform, and for good reason. 
The politicians themselves, whatever their 
convictions about reform, probably sense the 
public’s skepticism, just as they sense that the 
puzzle of effective Senate reconstruction can- 
not handily be solved. Though undoubtedly 
the future will bring the Senate into fresh con- 
troversies and the standard of reform will again 
be raised, perhaps there was no electoral thun- 
der on the Senate issue in the 1962 campaign 
simply because the historical context of Ca- 
nadian politics had shown its irrelevance. 


ŝ& Bruce Macdonald, “Will Senility Kill 
Canada’s Senate?” Toronto Globe and Mail, 
April 29, 1961. 

© W, P. M. Kennedy, Some Aspects of the 
Theories and Workings of Constitutional Law (New 
York, 1982), p. 107. 





A survey of the literature of the last decade 
in the burgeoning interdisciplinary field which 
has come to be known-—rather imprecisely—as 
civil-military relations, reveals a large number 
of descriptive and prescriptive, operational and 
theoretical studies, but little unity of focus or 
method. The interested shopper finds himself in 
a veritable department store filled with a wide 
assortment—including those in the bargain 
basement. Spurred on by wartime experiences 
and Cold War exigencies, historians and social 
sclentists, physical scientists and journalists— 
above all in the United States—have covered 
reams of paper with discussions of the relation- 
ship between arms and men, war and peace, 
strategy and policy, defense and diplomacy. 
Displaying a great variety of analytical depth, 
breadth and sophistication, some of these 
studies have advanced our knowledge of civil- 
military relations—particularly in contempo- 
rary America—while others have failed to 
survive changes in international politics and 
weapons technology. Some writers, both of 
conservative and liberal orientation, have 
focused on the “appropriate” role for the mili- 
tary in state and society; others have sought to 
remain detached from such normative ques- 
tions in order to concentrate on micro-descrip- 
tive phenomenal studies or more or less ab- 
stract macro-analytical theoretical models. 
Between the earth-bound descriptive and pre- 
scriptive studies on the one hand, and the soar- 
ing theoretical efforts on the other has loomed a 
wide gap, all too familiar to students of inter- 
national relations, comparative politics, and 
public administration, waiting to be bridged— 
if bridged it can be—by empirical theories of 
civil-military relationships. 

Most of the recent studies in the field have 
tended to deal with issues limited in time and 
space. On the whole they have been conspicu- 
ously ethnocentric in character, addressed in 
particular either to specific historical events or 
to contemporary problems of “national secur- 
ity” and its domestic and international ram- 


* A paper delivered at the 1962 Annual Meet- 
ing of the American Political Science Association, 
Washington, Ð. C., September 5-8, 1962. I am 
indebted to the Committee on National Security 
Policy Research of the Social Science Research 
Council for financial assistance and to Professors 
William T. R. Fox, William Hanna, Lloyd 


_ Musolf, and Frank Pinner for their comments. 
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ifications. Conspicuously missing, as a number 
of observers have recently noted, have been 
cross-national comparisons of civil-military 
relations in different settings. The purpose of 
such comparative analysis is to reach general- 
izations about differences as well as similarities 
in space and time in order to identify signifi- 
cant cross-national patterns. It is not an easy 
task and the “operational pay-off” is uncertain. 
The complexity of the subject, the need for 
precise, rigorous analysis—including the in- 
evitable ‘jargon’—may have discouraged 
competent scholars aware of the need for com- 
parative analysis. It may be going too far to 
speak of an “almost complete absence of com- 
parative studies of civil-military relations,” as 
one scholar recently did! But it is certainly 
true that “we know far too little about the 
comparative role of the military in various 
societies,” to quote another recent study.? 
Indeed, we have been fortunate to see the 
publication of several comparative studies in 
the area of civil-military relations in the last 
two or three years, though most of these have 
focused more on operational issues of immedi- 
ate relevance to American policy-makers than 
on questions which might speed us further 
along the road to comparative theory. Thus, 
the impact of the enormous growth of the 
United States’ military establishment on Amer- 
ican society since 1940 has led sociologists to 
study military organizations as social systems 
or sub-systems.’ Political scientists, especially, 
have shown a growing interest in the role of the 
military in contemporary politics—domestic 
and international. In search of a “proper” role 
for the American military, in particular, several 


1 Samuel P. Huntington, “Recent Writings in 
Military Politics—Foci and Corpora,” in Hunt- 
tington (ed.), Changing Patterns of Military 
Politics (Glencoe, Ill., 1962), p. 262. This essay is 
a first-class review of English-language literature 
in the field. l 

2 Richard C. Snyder and James A. Robinson, 
National and International Decision-Making: A 
Report to the Committee on Research for Peace 
(New York, 1961), p. 86. 

3 See Morris Janowitz, Sociology and the Mili- 
tary Establishment (New York, 1959), for a discus- 
sion of such studies. Janowitz calls the sociological 
literature “underdeveloped” and his survey lists 
only a few studies relevant to civil-military rela- 
tions. 
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studies have made comparisons in time and 
space for the purpose of developing political 
philosophies or doctrines to guide civil-military 
relations.‘ There have been a few comparative 
studies of military interest groups’ and several 
on the military as an actual or potential ruling 
elite.® Lately, the upsurge of American interest 
in the so-called ‘‘developing’’ nations has pro- 
duced a number of discourses on the military as 
an instrument or channel for social, political, 
and economic change.’ Finally, historians and 
students of public administration and of Amer- 
ican foreign policy have taken the lead in re- 
search and analysis of the role of the military in 
the policy (or decision-making) process.’ 

The problems that confront the student of 


1 E.g. Harold Lasswell, “The Garrison State 
and Specialists on Violence,” American Journal 
of Sociology, Vol 46 (January, 1941), pp. 455-468, 
and “The Garrison Hypothesis Today,” in Hunt- 
ington (ed)., op. cit., pp. 51-70; Samuel P. Hunt- 
ington, The Soldier and the State (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1957); David C. Rapoport, “A Compara- 
tive Theory of Military and Political Types,” in 
Huntington, Changing Patterns, pp. 71-100. 

5 E.g., Harry H. Ransom, “The Politics of Air 
Power,” in Carl J. Friedrich and Seymour E. 
Harris (eds.), Publie Policy . .. 1958 (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1958), pp. 87—119. 

6 Probably best known of this genre is C. Wright 
Mills, The Power Elite (New York, 1959). See 
also Samuel E. Finer, The Man on Horseback. 

T E.g., Edwin Lieuwen, Arms and Politics in 
Latin America, rev. ed. (New York, 1961); J. J. 
Johnson (ed.), The Role of the Military in Under- 
developed Countries (Princeton, 1962); Lt. Col. 
Theodore Wyckoff, “The Role of the Military in 
Latin American Politics,” Western Political 
Quarterly, Vol. 13 (September, 1960), pp. 745- 
763; Guy Pauker, ‘Southeast Asia as a Problem 
Area in the Next Decade,” World Politics, Vol. 
11 (April, 1959), 325-345; Morroe Berger, Mili- 
tary Elite and Social Change: Egypt Since Napoleon 
(Center for International Studies, Princeton, 
1960); P. J. Vatikiotis, The Egyptian Army in 
Politics (Bloomington, Ind., 1961); Harold Hin- 
ton, “Political Aspects of Military Power and 
Policy in Communist China,” in Harry L. Coles 
(ed.), Total War and Cold War (Columbus, Ohio, 
1962), pp. 266-292. 

8 E.g., several of the essays in Coles (ed.}, op. 
cit., and in Huntington (ed.), Changing Patterns; 
also Burton M. Sapin and Richard C. Snyder, 
The Role of the Military in American Foretgn 
Policy (Garden City, N. Y., 1954), and Bruton 
Sapin, Richard C. Synder and H. W. Bruck, An 
Appropriate Role for the Military in American 
Foreign Policy-making (Foreign Policy Analysis 
Project, Princeton, 1954). 
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comparative civil-military relations are those 
of comparative analysis in general. There is the 
familiar dispute over the question of “‘unique- 
ness.” Af one extreme are the specialists who 
insist that every case is unique and vehemently 
deny the validity of any generalizations; at the 
other are the grand theorists, systems analysts, 
and philosophers who sometimes show little 
concern about empirical evidence to support 
their “logically consistent” assertions. Both 
groups are made unhappy by a third, whose 
members are fond of more or less impressionis- 
tic and often imprecise generalizations about 
“militarism,” the “military mind,” “garrison 
states,” “war lords,” and “warrior classes,” 
about aristocratic and democratic, praetorian 
and mass armies, and so forth. Most of these 
grand generalizations tend to assume more 
than they explain. We are told that, geography 
explains why military influence was tradition- 
ally weak in the British Isles and strong in the 
Continental European nations, but not why 
the opposite was apparently true of the Japan- 
ese Isles and the Asiatic mainland. It is said 
that German “militarism” was responsible for 
the outbreak of the First as well as the Second ` 
World War, but also that the extent of military 
influence in Germany was radically different in 
1914 and in 1939. Was it difference in the 
personalities involved, in the “climate of opin- 
ion,’ or some combination of unexplained 
variables? Such questions obligate us to con- 
front what seems to me perhaps the fundamen- 
tal problem in comparative analysis, the prob- 
lem of focus and method. 

A series of discussions on ‘Civil-Military 
Relations in the Field of Foreign Policy~Mak- 
ing” at the meeting of the International Pol- 
itical Science Association in Paris in Septem- 
ber, 1961, once again revealed the problem 
which lack of foct, methods, and conceptualiza- 
tion presents for those of us interested in cross- 
national comparisons over time. Institutional 
comparisons founder on the dynamics of civil- 
military relationships. The varying roles played 
by military men and military institutions— 
such as “the Army,” “the General Staff,” or 
“the military establishment’’—complicate, if 
not make impossible or misleading, institu- 
tional comparisons in space as well as time. 
The inclination of many scholars to focus on 
the evolution of civil-military relations in spe- 
cific countries tends to orient them toward the 
unique and particular and greatly complicates 
the making of cross-national generalizations. 

Above all, to one observer at least, the dis- 
cussions at the IPSA meeting in Paris indicated 
a lack of agreement on the key analytical 
terms—even among those members of the 
panels who had previously met together and 
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supposedly were united by a common interest 
in their topic. This lack of common conceptual- 
ization is a prevalent problem in the field. What 
exactly do we mean by “civil-military rela- 
tions’? Is it self-evident and obvious and, 
therefore, is it casuistry to quibble? Everyone 
knows what is meant by “military” —so ‘‘civil- 
ian,” I suppose, is that which is not? But if one 
examines the literature, it quickly becomes ap- 
parent that the concept ‘military’ means vari- 
ous things to various men. Some writers try to 
define it—~at least implicitly—but others do 
not even bother, relying on the “common 
sense” meaning of military. That seems to in- 
clude anything from tribal warriors and former 
‘liberation fighters” in newly independent 
states to “professional fighting men” in class- 
ical Sparta as well as contemporary Peru. More 
explicit definitions range from ‘armed forces” 
to “specialists in violence;” but these all too 
often obscure rather than clarify the distinc- 
tion between military and civilian, as they 
speak of military men as “civilianized’”’ and 
civilians as ‘‘militarized.”” For some scholars 
the military includes only the professionally 
trained career officer; others include all “regu- 
lars” (implicitly leaving a vast residual cate- 
gory of “irregular” soldiers); while still others 
conceive the military as an ‘ideal type” 
against which they evaluate the “professional- 
ism” of what the dictionary calls “more or less 
skilled warriors.”® When international politics 
is seen as 2 struggle for power, and warfare but 
a continuation of that struggle by other means, 
it becomes difficult to perceive civil and mili- 
tary as dichotomous concepts. Confusion reigns 
over the distinction between “professional” 
and “non-professional” soldiers, between the 
military as a social group and the military as an 
institution, between ‘‘political’’? generals and 
uniformed ‘“‘civilians.’!° The conceptual prob- 


9 Thus, the military commentator of the New 
York Times wrote recently that “On the whole, 
[American] National Guard officers today are 
probably more highly qualified professionally than 
the Reserve officers of most, if not all, other 
nations on earth.” Hanson W. Baldwin, “Na- 
tional Guard-—IIT.”” New York Times, July 6, 
1962. 

10 []lustrative of this lack of conceptualization 
is Lincoln P. Bloomfield’s reference to a number 
of non-Communist nations which, in 1960, “were 
living under regimes which in one way or another 
have been described as military... .” The United 
Nations and U. 8. Foreign Policy (Boston- 
Toronto, 1960), p. 173. Janowitz, op. cit., p. 108 
includes paramilitary forces, guerrilla units, and 
resistance organizations under the rubric of ‘‘mili- 
tary organization.” 
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lem is no nearer solution for such crucial terms 
as “defense,” “national security,” “warfare,” 
and “militarism,” all favorites among commen- 
tators on civil-military relations and yet all 
defined too rarely—or in such broad and vague 
terms as to be useless for comparative pur- 
poses.4 Many other examples could be cited, 
but I do not think it necessary to engage in 
further textual analysis. Rather, we face the 
question: what is to be done? The choice seems 
to lie between laboring, like Candide, in com- 
parative security from doubts and criticism in 
one’s little parochial garden, or to seek to move 
toward comparative generalizations by asking 
not only what, how and why, but asking it in a 
consistent and unambiguous manner. 

It is impossible to generalize about individual 
or group behavior without conceptualization 
which permits us to order our data in order to 
trace patterns of similarities and differences. 
No matter how deep we dig for facts and how 
many documents we succeed in getting de- 
classified, facts will never “speak for them- 
selves” nor suggest answers to certain “why” 
questions without a guiding set of concepts to 
identify relevant and significant data. Concep- 
tualization means deliberate and explicit dilu- 
tion of the unique and specific situation. It is an 
inevitable risk we must take if we are to move 
toward comparative generalizations. It is the 
first, indispensable step which must be taken, 
though with great care. Taxonomy without 
careful and explicit conceptualization is even 
less—far less—useful for comparative analysis 
than theory without adequate factual data. 
Through empirically supported generalizations 


u So, for example, Gaetano Mosca, The Ruling 
Class (New York and London, 1939), p. 53, de- 
fines militarism as “the dominance of a warrior 
class over a peaceful multitude; while the Ger- 
man historian Gerhart Ritter claims that “one 
can speak of ‘militarism’ only when the primacy 
of the political leadership over the military [and] 
political thinking over military thinking has been 
challenged,” Staatskunst und Kriegshandwerk, II 
(Munich, 1960), p. 32; and Alfred Vagts speaks 
of militarism as ‘a domination of the military man 
over the civilian, an undue preponderance of 
military demands, an emphasis on military con- 
siderations, spirit, ideals, and scales of value, in 
the life of states...the imposition of heavy 
burdens on a people for military purposes, to the 
neglect of welfare and culture, and the waste of 
the nation’s best manpower in unproductive army 
service.” A History of Militarism, rev. ed. (1959), 
p. 14. See also Arnold Wolfers, ‘National 
Security as an Ambiguous Symbol,.” Political 
Science Quarterly, Vol. 67 (December, 1952), pp. 
481-502. 
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‘and analogies we may hope to move inductively 
toward hypotheses and theory. 


I. MILITARY ELITES AND FOREIGN POLICY: 
PROPOSAL FOR A CONCEPTUAL FRAMEWORK 


A. Focus and Purpose 


Wiser men may feel that I stray where they 
would fear to tread, but the present unsatis- 
factory state of comparative analysis in the 
area of civil-military relations impels me to 
move beyond the role of critic. Perhaps we can 
make some modest progress toward more sys- 
tematic comparison if we concentrate on an 
aspect of the subject which is neither narrow to 
the point of insignificance nor so broad as to be 
lost in abstractions. The part which military 
elites may play in the making of foreign policy 
in modern, industrialized states seems to pro- 
vide a promising focus for attempting a more 
systematic approach to civil-military relations, 
in the middle range between detailed descrip- 
tion and soaring theory. By comparing the 
nature and extent of the influence of military 
leaders on the choice of alternative goals and 
policies by foreign policy-makers in similar, 
but not identical, settings, we may gain some 
new perspectives and move toward a more 
sophisticated examination of prevalent ‘‘com- 
mon sense” and normative generalizations 
about civil-military relations in general. We 
may also contribute to a more systematic com- 
parison of the nature of civil-military relations 
by identifying and comparing specific vari- 
ables which appear to affect significantly the 
extent of military elite influence on foreign 
policy-making. Though we limit our focus to 
modern, industrialized states, we may derive 
from such an investigation new insights into 
the role of “specialists in violence” in so-called 
“less-developed” states as well.’ 

It may help to clarify my focus further if I 
list some questions which preliminary con- 
sideration of the subject has indicated to be 
relevant for the purposes of the proposed inves- 
tigation: 

1. Does the influence of military leaders on 


122 In formulating this proposal I accumulated 
a very large intellectual debt to many historians 
and social scientists who have labored in related 
areas—particularly during the past decade. 
Their number is far too large for me to list here 
each author and his relevant works, and I find it 
impossible to identify each way station in a cumu- 
lative process of intellectual development. How- 
ever, I would like to single out as sources of par- 
ticular inspiration some of the recent work of 
Gabriel Almond, Karl Deutsch, and Richard 
Snyder. 


foreign policy-making depend on factual 
or imagined threats to the community as 
perceived by the mass or elites; and, if so, 
how much? 

2. What part do “myths” play in uphold- 
ing the authority of military leaders? 

3.. Does the influence of military leaders on 

' foreign policy-making change with the 

external involvement or commitment of 
a state? 

4, Does the influence of military leaders vary 
with the status of a state in the interna- 
tional political setting? 

5. Is the influence of the military leadership 
related to developments in military tech- 
nology and the “expertness” of the ‘‘pro- 
fessionals in violence?” 

6. How is the social structure related to 
military influence? Does a conscious ac- 
ceptance of military participation in 
foreign policy-making vary with the socio- 
economic homogeneity or a sharing of 
values of civilian and military elites? How 
do social mobility and broadening of the 
recruitment base for civilian elites affect 
the influence and composition of the 
military elite? 

. Is foreign policy-making influenced by 
the desire of non-military leaders and 
masses to curb the influence—actual or 
potential—of the military leadership? 

8. How is the nature of a political system re- 
lated to the influence of the military 
leaders within it? Does military influence 
increase as popular compliance with 
authority becomes less voluntary? With 
democratization of the political decision- 
making system, does military influence 
depend increasingly on popular belief in 
threats from abroad (related to Questions 
1 and 2), while in an autocratic system 
such influence depends primarily on per- 
sonal and group ties between civilian and 
military elites? 

These questions, suggested by new and old 
studies of civil-military relations, indicate some 
of the issues which may be encompassed by the 
focus of our investigation. 


~T 


B. Fundamental Assumptions 


1. The roles played by military leaders in 
developed and developing states are distin- 
guished by functional dissimilarity, by a differ- 
ence in kind rather than of degree. Only in 
modern industrialized states do we find a high 
degree of functional differentiation of military 
roles and tasks (leaving aside for the purposes 
of this analysis the role of the warrior in po- 
litical systems other than sovereign states). 

2. Historical evidence furnishes the most 
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relevant data for the purposes of this investiga- 
tion. That is, we believe that the inductive 
approach is preferable to efforts to deduce, 
from systematic models or theories, the pat- 
terns of decision-making. Like Deutsch and 
his associates at Princeton who sought to ap- 
ply past experiences to present questions, we 
should try to use a limited number of histori- 
cal cases for the purpose of making compara- 
tive generalizations, relying most of the time 
‘fon nothing more scientific than the use of 
analogy, occasional insight, and judgment.’ 

3. The extent of military influence on foreign 
policy-making may be assessed along a scale, 
one end of which might be called—with due 
credit to Harold Lasswell—the Civilian State 
(in which military influence is equal to zero be- 
cause the military has no influence whatever on 
foreign poley-making) and the other the Gar- 
rison State Gn which military influence on 
foreign policy-making is absolute because such 
policy-making is entirely the prerogative of the 
military). The extent of military influence in 
decision-making determines the position, on 
this dimension, of a particular civil-military 
relationship in the realm of foreign policy and 
vice versa. These polarities are to be understood 
as hypothetical constructs, not analytical ab- 
stracts (2.e., “ideal models”). They may exist 
in fact. Iceland, for example, is today a Civilian 
State, while Imperial Germany during the 
First World War and Japan during the second 
were Garrison States. 


C. Major Concepts 


1. State. A state is a human community that 
claims, on the whole successfully, a monopoly 
of the legitimate use of physical force within a 
given territory. 

2. Military. By the military I mean, for the 
purposes of this analysis, that group in the state 
which has legitimate, primary, and specific re- 
sponsibility for the organized and planned 
employment of the state’s physical force 
against other states. A military man, accord- 


13 Karl W. Deutsch, et al., Political Community 
and the North Atlantic Area: International Organi- 
zation in the Light of Historical Experience 
(Princeton, 1957), p. 13. See also Raymond Aron, 
“Conflict and War from the Viewpoint of Histori- 
cal Sociology,” in International Sociological Asso- 
ciation, The Nature of Conflict (Paris, 1957), 
pp. 177-203, and Stanley H. Hoffmann, Contem- 
porary Theory in International Relations (Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N. J., 1960), pp. 174-184. 

14 Max Weber, ‘Politics as a Vocation,” in 
Hans Gerth and C. Wright Mills (eds.), From 
Max Weber (London, 1947), p. 78. 


ingly, is any legitimate member of this group— 
regardless of rank, dress, or position. When the 
military function is institutionalized, we may 
speak of a military establishment. 

A clear distinction between different types of 
“specialists in violence” seems an essential pre- 
requisite for comparative analysis. Assertions 
that “civil-military relations in... stable, in- 
dustrialized societies are quite different from 
those of underdeveloped areas and... signifi- 
cant comparisons can only be made within one 
group or the other... ’!8 really beg the ques- 
tion. What we need to know is what distin- 
guishes such relations in developed and under- 
developed societies. The chief distinction, it 
would appear, is one of functional specificity 
among the specialists in violence. In modern, 
so-called developed states we have a differen- 
tiation of functions between (1) the military as 
a group of specialists in violence primarily, 
legitimately, and specifically concerned with 
the interstate application of force, and (2) the 
police as a group of specialists in violence 
legitimately concerned first and foremost with 
the intrastate use of force for the maintenance 
of internal authority and stability in a state. 

For the purposes of this analysis, we seek to 
distinguish clearly between military and police 
functions in a state and to identify explicitly 


15 This definition does not exclude the perform- 
ance of other roles by the military—political edu- 
cation of conscripts, for example—but those are 
considered secondary functions only. The defini- 
tion deliberately seeks to avoid a time- and 
culture-bound emphasis on professionalism, voca- 
tional “‘calling,’’ corporate esprit, and commis- 
sioned rank which seems implicit or explicit in 
many current definitions of “the military.” In 
most cases, these seem to be based on an ‘‘ideal 
type”? derived directly or indirectly from the 
writings of certain Prussian and German military 
writers, such as Clausewitz, Moltke the Elder, 
and Otto Hintze. Excluded from the military by 
my definition are guerrilla and resistance fighters, 
except when they are operating on behalf of and 
under the direction of another state. Excluded, 
too, are so-called “political” soldiers. Insofar as 
they are exercising primarily political functions 
their tasks are entirely different in terms of the 
social system of the state, though their particular 
interpretation of their political role may well be 
influenced by previous military training and ex- 
periences, On the other hand, reserve officers on 
extended active duty and alien mercenaries are 
members of the military whenever their primary 
function is the legitimate application of force 
against other states. 

18 Coles, Total War and Cold War, p. 6. 
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those who perform the function which we have 
defined as that of the military. This is difficult, 
if not impossible, where military and police 
functions are relatively undifferentiated and 
the specialist in violence may perform both 
types of funczions—~as in the case of the Euro- 
pean feudal nobility, Only when the special- 
ists in violence are legitimately and primarily 
concerned with the application of force against 
other states can we speak of military men, as 
defined here. During the last century such 
differentiation of functions has existed only in 
modern, industrialized states. In states with 
relatively undifferentiated socio-political sys- 
tems and relatively limited and uncomplicated 
external relations—such as contemporary Saudi 
Arabia—specificity of these functions is low 
(t.¢., diffuse) .17 


17 This conceptual distinction between different 
specialists in violence obviously invites exceptions 
and objections. Like any analytical concept, it 
cannot be made either too restrictive or too loose, 
and qualitative judgment is unavoidable. Thus, 
our concept demands qualitative judgment about 
the classification of paramilitary forces which 
may perform military and police functions inter- 
changeably—such as the American National 
Guard-——or simultaneously—such as the Nazi 
Waffen SS in the Second World War, or the 
present West German “Border Police.” As in the 
case of military men temporarily engaged in intra- 
state warfare against domestic opponents, or in 
“policing” an occupied state, a protectorate, or a 
colony, our emphasis on primary function must 
serve as the basis for qualitative judgment. At the 
same time, our restrictive definition avoids the 
conceptual confusion which arises when police 
formations are called military forces or genuine 
military units police forces—often for political 
reasons. Qualitative judgment is also indispensa- 
ble in distinguishing between genuine military 
men and individuals who may have received 
military training, perhaps even wear uniforms, 
but perform primarily non-military functions, as 
diplomats, engineers—-even band masters. On the 
other hand, we must also apply qualitative judg- 
ment in classifying so-called civilians who are 
directly concerned with the organization and ap- 
plication of force against other states, The in- 
creasing conceptual confusion about the distinc- 
tion between “civilianized’’ military men and 
“militarized” civilians in modern states reflects 
what appears to be a trend toward a new type of 
differentiation between specialists and non- 
specialists in the application of external force 
which has nething to do with the wearing of a 
uniform. The complexities of modern violence re- 
quire specialists, but, particularly at the top levels 


3. Military Elite. By military elite I mean 
those comparatively few members of the mili- 
tary who—regardless of rank, service, or formal 
position—are consistently better informed and 
more influential concerning the policies and 
behavior of the entire group than the non-elite 
military mass. In general, the military elite is a 
positional elite due to the hierarchical charac- 
ter of military organizations and the formal 
military leaders are usually also the actual 
military decision-makers—though not by any 
means invariably. Usually, the positional elite 
tends to command greater sources of relevant 
information and more explicitly recognized 
legitimate authority than its formal subordi- 
nates. 

4. Foreign Policy-aking. By foreign policy- 
making I mean the more or less deliberate, con- 
scious, and specific decision by the authorita- 
tive policy-makers of a state to choose one par- 
ticular course of action toward one or more 
other states over alternative courses that 
appear to be open to them. The decision-mak- 
ing unit may be an individual or a group; it mav 
be formally or informally constituted. The im- 
portant point is that policy-making is a spe- 
cific choice between alternatives, not the ratifi- 
cation of a previous decision. Although the dis- 
tinction between foreign and domestic policy 
decisions may not always be clear and it may 
sometimes be difficult to delineate the boundar- 
ies of a decision-making group, these are not 
believed to be insurmountable diffieulties.18 
of the management of violence, it seems difficult 
to make an operationally useful distinction be- 
tween uniformed and non-uniformed war plan- 
ners, psychological warriors, and missile experts 
and the like. Take away the assumed unique 
qualities of the ‘military mind” or the “military 
calling’ and the non-functional distinction þe- 
tween military and civilian becomes difficult to 
maintain. Efforts to distinguish between civilian 
and military “values’—rather than offices or 
tasks—seem to me of little help in establishing a 
clear distinction between specialists and non- 
specialists in violence. When we speak of ‘mili- 
tary pacifism” and “civilian militarism” we seem 
to have achieved the ultimate in methodological 
confusion. There is indeed a distinction between 
the military and non-military, but it seems to 
me that it can only be established functionally, 

18 See William Reitzel, Morton A. Kaplan, and 
Constance G. Coblenz, United Stairs Foreign 
Policy 1945-1985 (Washington, 1956), pp. 472- 
473; Richard C. Snyder, II. W. Bruck, 2nd Burton 
Sapin, Decision-Making as an .ipproach to the 
Sludy of International Politics (Forcign Policy 
Analysis Project, Princeton, 1954), p. 58 f.; 
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5. Military Influence. By military influence I 
mean, for the purposes of this analysis, an 
asymmetrical relationship between the military 
and the non-military in which the former more 
or less affect the policy decisions of the latter. 
That is, when we ask how “influential” is the 
military elite, we mean by influence something 
which is inferred from the behavior of the non- 
military foreign policy-makers, just as the influ- 
ence of an advertiser is inferred from the be- 
havior of consumers. For analytical purposes 
we must distinguish between processes and 
channels of military influence. 

a. The process of military influence may take 
(1) the direct form of giving advice or particip- 
ating in policy-making in a face-to-face rela- 


Direct 


Formal 
to key policy-making units 


(Chief of German General Staff be- 


fore 1914) 


Personal and/or group ties to authori- 
tative and legitimate nonmilitary key 


Informal 
foreign policy-makers 


(School or family ties) 


Participation in or direct formal access 
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premises for German diplomatic decisions prior 
to the outbreak of the First World War. 
Diplomatic support for a specific military plan 
of operation seems also to have played a con- 
siderable role in pre-World War II British, 
French, and Japanese policy, as well as in post- 
War American Alliance policies related to the 
need for B-36, intermediate-range missile, and 
Polaris submarine bases, and in Pentagon de- 
mands for West German and Japanese rearma- 
ment. 

b. The channels of military influence may be 
divided into formal and informal, direct and 
indirect channels, 

(1) Formal channels of military influence are 


those situated within the legitimate and author- 


Indirect 


Access to key foreign policy-making units 
through formal non-military intermediaries 


(US Service Secretaries) 

Intermediary non-military groups com- 
municating preferences of military elite to 
authoritative and legitimate foreign policy- 


makers 


(Navy League) 


Fieure 1. Channels of Military Influence 


tionship between decision-maker(s) and mili- 
tary leader(s), or (2) the indirect form of the 
conscious or unconscious adoption by the 
decision-maker(s) of so-called ‘‘military fac- 
tors”? (values, interests, techniques) deliber- 
ately and consciously promoted by the military 
elite. In both instances, influence may be ex- 
erted by furnishing the decision-makers with 
(1) selective information (the military elite 
acting as a source of “relevant facts”) or (2) 
means and end values which orient the deci- 
sion-makers toward a desired course of action. 
That is, in Simon’s words, “Influence is exer- 
cised through the control over the premises of 
decision.” For example, the German Schlieffen 
Plan for an attack on France established firm 


Richard C. Snyder and Glenn D. Paige, “The 
United States Decision to Resist Aggression in 
Korea,” Administrative Science Quarterly, Vol. 3 
(December, 1958), 345 f. 

19 Herbert A. Simon, Administrative Behavior, 
2d ed. (New York, 1957), p. 223. See also Snyder 
and Sapin, op. cit., pp. 23, 32. 


itative policy-making structure of the state. 
Formal-direct influence may be exercised in 
face-to-face relations between military and 
non-military leaders, as in the case of the 
participation of military men in key foreign 
policy-making units (e.g., the Japanese Cabinet 
in the 1930s or the American National Security 
Council) or through direct access to key 
foreign policy-makers (e.g., the formal privilege 
of the Chief of the German General staff 
before 1914 to report directly to the Kaiser). 
Here we want to know the relevant formal de- 
cision-making units and to identify, if possible, 
the role military leaders play in them at any 
given time, whether as expert advisors or 
representatives of military or service interests. 
Formal-indirect channels of military influ- 
ence allow influence to make itself felt through 
legitimate non-military intermediaries. That 


is, the military participate indirectly in key 


foreign policy-making units through such 


20 See Gerhart Ritter, Der Schlieffen Plan 
(Munich, 1956), passim. 
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formal intermediaries as civilian defense minis- 
ters and service secretaries, parliamentary 


- deputies, civil servants and—at least in total- 


itarian party states—party leaders. In extreme 
cases, such intermediaries may be no more than 
‘front men”’ for the military elite. 

(2) Secondly, we have the informal channels 
through which military influence may flow 
outside the legitimate and authoritative policy- 
making structure of a state. These may be 
informal-direct channels, such as personal or 
group ties hetween authoritative and legiti- 
mate military and non-military leaders (e.., 
cliques, camaraderies, family ties, pre-service 
and in-service affiliations) which permit mem- 
bers of the military elite to communicate their 
preferences directly to non-military foreign 
policy decision makers. Indirect channels of 
informal influence are the most difficult to 
identify and trace. They include alliances and 
ties between the military and non-military 
elites which permit the former to communicate 
their explicit and implicit preferences to the 
foreign policy-makers through informal inter- 
mediaries (e.g., leading members of powerful 
business groups, kitchen cabinets, political 
parties, and through spokesmen of such inter- 
est groups as naval and army leagues and vet- 
erans’ organizations). Indirect channels of in- 
formal influence also include the broad chan- 
nels of “publis opinion” in its manifold forms. 


Il. THE EXTENT AND INTENSITY OF MILITARY 
INFLUENCE IN FOREIGN POLICY-MAKING 


A. An Inventory of Relevant 
Analytical Variables 


Several questions posed earlier in this paper 
sought to focus on a number of factors that 
may affect the extent and intensity of the influ- 
ence of military leaders on foreign policy 
decisions. These factors we may now group into 
three major sets of variables: (1) external set- 
ting, (2) internal setting and (8) military 
organization, technology and techniques. 

l. External Setting. By external setting I 
mean the dominant pattern of relationships 
with other states in the relevant international 
setting at the time a foreign policy decision is 
made. Geopolitically oriented analysts have 
stressed the importance of “natural”? borders, 
island positions, and geographic features in dis- 
cussing the role of the military in various states. 


- Heckscher, in a report of a 1954 round-table 


conference of the International Political Sci- 
ence Association on comparative government 
and politics, wrote “It is quite probable that 
the development of ‘militarism’ and the im- 
portance of the military in relation to the civil 


power is closely connected with the extent to 
which the country is threatened by attack from 
the outside.’’! Whether and how much a mod- 
ern state’s international relationships affect the 
influence of military leaders on its foreign 
policy might be examined more carefully and 
explicitly by comparing evidence of such influ- 
ence with the nature of the relevant external 
setting at the time of decision. To facilitate 
such a comparison we might classify a state’s 
relationship with other states in terms of 
general-dominant patterns at the time of decis- 
ion, as well as in terms of the specific-dominant 
relationship(s) with which the policy decision 
is concerned. 

a. General-dominant Pattern of Involvement. 
Unless a state is hermetically sealed off from 
all contacts with other states its leaders obvi- 
ously must make decisions about foreign rela- 
tions. The general external setting provides 
stimuli to which some sort of response has to be 
made, whether it be in the form of a negative 
policy of inaction or isolation——as in the case of 
China in the 19th Century—or a policy of 
deliberate involvement (which may take the 
form of belligerent competition or peaceful 
cooperation with states in the relevant interna- 
tional environment). However, what concerns 
us here is not the nature of these policy re- 
sponses, but the extent to which the general 
external political environment requires foreign 
policy decisions. The extent, frequency, and 
intensity of the external contacts determines 
the patterns of involvement of a state and it 
should be possible to assess the degree of such 
dominant and general involvement at any given 
moment of decision in terms of an involvement- 
noninvolvement index. For our purposes, such an 
assessment will have to be based upon rather 
crude qualitative judgments, but a more refined 
evaluation might enlist the aid of certain quan- 
titative measurements, such as Deutsch and 
Haas have sought to develop.” 

b. Specific Dominant Relationship. Every 


2 “The study of the circumstances of the 
French Revolution leads to this conclusion,” 
Heckscher continued, “and we probably come to 
the same result if we go to Latin America, to 
Germany, to France or to the Middle East, while 
comparing them with countries living in different 
circumstances, such as the United States, the 
United Kingdom and Scandinavia.” Gunnar 
Heckscher, The Study of Comparative Government 
and Politics (London, 1957), p. 118. i 

22 Karl W. Deutsch, Political Community at the 
International Level (Garden City, N. Y., 1954); 
Ernest B. Haas, The Uniting of Europe (Stanford, 
California, 1958). 
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foreign policy decision involves a dominant 
relationship with one or more other states, be it 
bilateral or multilateral. The decision may be to 
launch an attack, to cast a vote in an interna- 
tional organization, or to conclude a treaty of 
alliance. In each case, the nature of the particu- 
lar relationship relevant to the decision taken 
may be described as more or less cooperative or 
more or less competitive and assessed accord- 
ingly in terms of a multidimensional coopera- 
tion-competition index. At one extreme we have 
a highly intimate and intense cooperative rela- 
tionship which stops just short of amalgama- 


~ tion with one or more other states. Here agree- 


ment with the foreign policy-makers of the 
other relevant states is at a maximum and to a 
large extent automatic. At the other extreme 
we have a highly intense competitive relation- 
ship, such as the state of belligerency usually 
labelled “all-out” war. In this case disagree- 
ment with the decision-makers of the other 
state is at a maximum and so intense as to rule 
out any sort of agreement, as in the case of the 
United States’ decision to declare war on Japan 
after Pearl Harbor. Between these extremes 
we have relationships characterized by a 
greater or lesser degree of cooperation or com- 
petition, by symmetry between powers more or 
less equal or asymmetry between superior and 
inferior, by stability or instability. Thus, the 
Soviet decision to sign an agreement with Nazi 
Germany in 1939 was made against the back- 
ground of an unstable, temporary cooperative 
relationship between two more or less equal 
powers (symmetry), while the Soviet decision 
to sign a treaty with Finland in 1961 was based 
on a stable cooperative relationship between a 
superior and an inferior (asymmetrical). The 
United States’ decision to come to the assist- 
ance of the Republic of Korea was made on the 
basis of an unstable competitive relationship 
with the Soviet Union, while France concluded 
a secret military convention with Czarist 
Russia in December 1893 against the back- 
ground of a stable competitive relationship 
with a superior power, Imperial Germany. 

In short, we seek to evaluate a state’s external 
relations in terms of the objective nature of its 
association with other states. The subjective 
perception of such relationships by the decis- 
ion-makers and military leaders of a state is 
another matter, which we shall consider under 
the second set of variables that may affect the 
influence of military elites on foreign policy- 
making. 

2. Internal Setting. Earlier in this paper we 
asked whether threat perception, myths, and 
the general nature of a state’s social and polit- 
ical systems may affect the influence of its 


military elite on foreign policy-making. These 
factors might be examined more closely in 
terms of a set of variables which I have called 
the Internal Setting. I mean by this the domi- 
nant pattern of relationships within a state which 
affect the influence of the military elite upon 
foreign policy-making at any given moment of 
decision, A great deal of the literature on civil- 
military relations puts primary stress on do- 
mestic political factors in assessing “military 
influence,” but all too often by simply equat- 
ing apparent agreement between military and 
non-military leaders with military influence. 
(For example, the frequent assertion that 
Roosevelt allowed the Joint Chiefs of Staff to 
make important foreign policy decisions during 
the Second World War.) It is quite true, as we 
are frequently reminded, that the interrela- 
tionship between political and military factors 
—like that between foreign and domestic fac- 
tors—is extremely complex in modern in- 
dustrialized states, but we do not agree with 
those authors who conclude that this relation- 
ship therefore defies analysis. If it is possible to 
identify and isolate the interrelated variables 
which are said to affect significantly the rela- 
tionship which interests us here, we may make 
explicit and, perhaps, testable some of the com- 
mon assertions about domestic factors in civil- 
military relations—at least in the realm of 
foreign policy-making, Keeping in mind that 
we are endeavoring to provide an itinerary or 
checklist of possibly significant variables, we 
might group those in the Internal Setting under 
several headings. 

a. Degree of Military Accountability and 
Access to Decision-Makers. A great deal of the 
literature on civil-military relations deals with 
the extent of non-military authority over the 
military, that is, the asymmetrical relation- 
ship based on the superior’s ability to gain 
compliance from the inferior. Generally, 
authors have taken the degree of military 
accountability and access to the non-military 
policy-makers in a state as valid criteria for 
measuring the extent of civilian control over 
the military. On the one hand, extreme non- 
accountability and unlimited access has been 
attributed to German military leaders during 
the First World War, on the other hand, ex- 
tremely high accountability but very limited 
access to non-military decision-makers are 
said to have characterized conditions in Ger- 
many and Russia during the Second World 
War. By examining specific criteria of non- 
military authority, such as fiscal control over 
military expenditures and ultimate decision- 
making authority over military activities, it 
might be possible to make explicit the extent 
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of such authority i in a state when a foreign- 
policy decision is taken. $ 

b. Degree of Militarism. We are all familiar 
with assertions about the “typical” attitudes 
of a people toward war and peace and about 
the extent of “militarism” in a state. To make 
it possible to examine such attitudes more care- 
fully, we need specific criteria for evaluating 
the degree of militarism at any given moment 
of decision. By degree of militarism I mean here 
the prevalence of certain kinds of elite and non- 
elite attitudes toward ‘‘military factors.” The 
extent of elite and non-elite militarism might 
thus be assessed in terms of (1) attitudes 
toward the use of violence against other states 
(e.g, “preventive” and “just”? wars, xeno- 
phobia and the perception of threats of aggres- 
sion, force as a symbol of power and prestige) ;? 
(2) attitudes toward military leaders and the 
military function (e.g, to what extent are 
military authority and competence respected 
and accepted and in what areas of the social 
system? What are the images and expectations 
pertaining to relations between the military 
and non-military?); (3) historical memories 
relating to war and peace, friendly and antag- 
onistic states (t.e., ‘traditional’ enemies or 
allies), military heroes, military history, etc.; 
(4) the existence of “legitimacy myths” sup- 
porting military authority (e.g., “defense of the 
national interest,” “national security consider- 
ations,” “capitalist encirclement.’’) 

c. Position of Military Leaders in the Socto- 
Political Structure. Were we are interested in 
the extent of socio-political relations between 
military and non-military elites. Is there a high 
degree of social cohesion (e.g., Imperial Ger- 
many), social conflict (e.g., Japan from 1922 to 
1940) or simply a generally accepted social 
cleavage (e.g., United States before 1939)? To 
what extent has the non-military elite become 
allied with the military elite, to what extent 
has a military penetration of the non-military 
elite positions taken place? To what extent are 
the military leaders economically dependent on 
the non-military elites? What is the recruit- 
ment base of the military and what are the 
opportunities for social advancement for mili- 
tary leaders (e.g., ascriptive or achievement, 


23 Thus, a number of writers have attributed 
the outbreak of war in 1914 to a general climate 
of insecurity, combined with a xenophobic atti- 
tude, among elites and masses in most European 
countries. On the other hand, Franco-British 
“appeasement” policies in the 1930s are said to 
have been based on fear of war, but not of aggres- 
sion, among elites and masses in both these 
countries, 
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mass or class base, warrior families, mercenary 
or citizen armies, elite or mass armies)? 

d. Military Participation Ratio. By the 
military participation ratio I mean the propor- 
tion of a state’s human and physical resources 
which are devoted to military activities. That 
is, what percentages of the total national in- 
come, the national product, the productive 
labor force, technological resources, and com- 
munications network are allocated to the 
military function? Obviously, exact data for 
measuring such ratios are difficult, if not im- 
possible to procure, but it should be possible in 
most cases to establish a rough estimate on the 
basis of available “open” sources.” 

e. The Political System. What are the pat- 
terns of policy-making in general (e.g., author- 
itarian and monistic or libertarian and pluralis- 
tic, democratic or autocratic, homogeneous or 
heterogeneous)? How great is the ability of a 
state’s policy-makers to gain compliance with 
their decisions (e.g., political cohesion, homo- 
geneity and consensus)? What means are em- 
ployed to gain compliance with decisions (e.g., 
extent of compulsion or voluntary compliance, 
prevalent values concerning legitimacy of de- 
cision-making authority and degree of stabil- 
ity, manipulation or voluntarism)? What is 
the role of elites, interest groups, and mass 
opinion in policy and decision-making (e.g., 
communications flow: means, direction and 
intensity, voting system and voting participa- 
tion)? 

f. Principles and Practices of Foreign Policy. 
What have been the traditional means and ends 
of foreign policy and how deeply are they 
imbedded in the policy-making process (e.g., 
legalism, concepts of the national interest, 
traditional relations with other states, etc.)? 

g. The Socio-Economic System. Size, mobil- 
ity, literacy, distribution, homogeneity of the 
population and other relevant data such as 
economic resources, distribution of the labor 
force, the gross national product, per capita 
GNP and growth rate of the GNP. 

3. Military Organization, Technology, and 
Techniques. Perhaps the most obscure and, at 
the same time, most controversial question 
about the influence of military elites on policy- 
making relates to the significance of the internal 
organization, technological development and 


24 I have borrowed the concept from Stanislaw 
Andrzejewski who, in his book Military Organi- 
zation and Society (London, 1954), employs it in 
a somewhat different sense and context. 

“a See, for example, Quincy Wright, A Study 
of War, Vol. I (Chicago, 1942), Appendix XXII, 
pp. 666-672. 
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expertness of the military. Treatises on interna- 
tional politics and military affairs frequently 
contain assertions and assumptions about the 
impact of these factors on civil-military rela- 
tions in various states, some claiming that it is 
negligible and others considering it all-impor- 
tant. By making more explicit the variables 
relating specifically to the preparation for and 
employment of physical force against other 
states we may be able to examine and compare 
their impact on foreign policy-making in vari- 
ous settings—both by themselves and in con- 
junction with the other variables discussed 
previously. 

a, Military Technology. By military tech- 
nology, in this context, I mean the nature of the 
weapons systems that are actually and potenti- 
ally available for use against other states at any 
given time. That is, we are above all interested 
in the type of weapons, “weapons-mix,”’ and 
logistics systems which a state possesses or may 
possess in the immediate future (f.e. lead- 
time), rather than in so-called “strategic equa- 
tions” relating its military capacity to that of 
other states.2> For example, what was the sig- 
nificance—if any——of the British emphasis on 
naval power before 1914 for the role which the 
British military leadership played in the 
establishment of the entente cordiale with 
France? How important was the French and 
German “weapons-mix” of artillery and massed 
infantry for the influence of military leaders in 
these countries upon foreign policy? What 
bearing had the emphasis of French military 
technology on fortified positions upon French 
foreign policy decisions in the inter-bellum 
years? Did the American concentration on air- 
atomic power in the post-World War II years 
relate to the role which the Pentagon leadership 
played in the decision to rearm Germany? 

b. Specificity of Military Functions. What 
concerns us here is the degree of functional 
specificity which is required to perform military 
functions in a state, How much skill and exper- 
tise is required, how long does it take to acquire 
it, and what sort of training is essential? To 
what extent and how rapidly can military skills 
be acquired by non-military men, such as 
militia soldiers, reservists, and other ‘‘non- 
professionals?” To what extent are military 


26 Not only are such “strategic equations” a 
matter of the External Setting, but they are ex- 
tremely difficult to ascertain objectively in any 
international relationship. Insofar as they enter 
“subjectively” into the consideration of the mili- 
tary and the decision-makers, they should be 
considered in connection with the attitudes dis- 
cussed under the Internal Setting. 
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and non-military skills interchangeable, so that 
civilians can perform military functions on a 
part-time or temporary basis? 

c. Military Structure. Here we are interested 
in the performance of military functions in a 
state. How are military decisions made and 
executed? What is the relationship between 
functional and structural specificity in the 
military establishment? In what manner are 
human and physical resources at the disposal 
of the military leadership exploited (e.g., the 
ratio of fire power to manpower or combat 
forces to total military manpower)? 

d. Social Organization of the Miltary. This 
cluster of variables relates to some already 
touched upon under “Internal Setting,” but 
here we focus specifically on the military as a 
social group or system, rather than as a sub- 
group of society. Some of the factors which 
appear to be relevant are the following: 

(1) The nature and composition of the mili- 
tary elite. What is the relationship between the 
formal and effective leaders? Are they more or 
less identical? If not, to what extent do the two 
sets of leaders diverge and what are the nature 
and reasons for the divergence? Is there a 
dominant service? 

(2) What are the recruitment and mobility 
patterns for the military elite and the nature of 
the relationship among its members? 

(3) What is the extent of in-group senti- 
ments and homogeneity relative to non-elite 
military men and non-military elites? Are there 
service rivalries? Are there cliques, camarader- 
ies, and other subgroups within the military 
elite, and are these linked to other elite and 
non-elite groups inside or outside the state? Is 
there a military counter-elite or aspiring elite 
(e.g., “Young Turks”)? 

(4) What is the extent of military elite 
authority over the military non-elite and to 
what extent is such authority accepted as 
legitimate by the military non-elite (7.¢., dis- 
cipline)? 

(5) What are the attitudes, images and 
expectations of the members of the military 
elite relative to their own roles, those of other 
military men (both native and foreign), and 
those of the non-military elites and non-elites? 
For example, do the military leaders perceive 
themselves as ‘‘Guardians of the State” or 
arbitrators among other groups in the state? 
How do they view the internal and external 
political environment? In brief, is there a spe- 
cific military code or philosophy that guides 
the behavior of the military elite in its relations 
with non-members and determines specific 
attitudes toward national and international 
politics (¢.g., peace and war)? 
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B. Proposed Methodology 


1. The Collection of Data. An inventory of 
variables is a sort of letter to Santa Claus: we 
tend to give free rein to our imagination and 
accumulate a long list of desired information. 
Wanting and getting, as children and scholars 
alike learn by bitter experience, are two differ- 
ent things. Ideally, the proposal I have put 
forward demands that we examine a very large 
number of foreign policy decisions in various 
settings, in which the preferences of a clearly 
identified military elite ran counter to the 
manifest preferences of other individuals and 
groups participating in the decision-making 
process.” In each case we would seek to identify 
the relevant decision-makers and the variables 
pertinent to the role of the military elite in 
foreign policy-making and then proceed to 
correlate outcome with variables. The facts of 
life, as always, force us to be satisfied with a 
good deal less than this ideal. 

A survey of studies on the foreign affairs of 
the United States, Japan and a number of 
European countries over the last century indi- 
cates that secondary data are available for the 
analysis of a considerable number of decisions 
participated in by the military leaders in 
modern, industrialized states. An inventory of 
this sort has obvious shortcomings. Secondary 
analysis is far from ideal and we shall be 
“biasing” our sample by proceeding in this 
manner. Inevitably, only some of the data we 
seek will be provided by such sources. I shall 
return to these problems shortly, but let me 
state at this point that I do not consider them 
insurmountable obstacles to a tentative ex- 
ploration of comparative analysis within the 
proposed conceptual framework. 

2. Classification and Ordering of Data. Henry 
James once said of one of his characters that 
“his mind contained several millions of facts 
packed too closely together for the light breeze 
of the imagination to draw through the mass.” 
We have stressed the importance of adhering 
to a conceptual framework for the purposes of 
organizing our data but concepts are more than 
mere pigeonholes for classification of informa- 
tion. They identify the relevant and the irrele- 
vant, the important and the less significant in- 
formation, and in the process of identifying and 
ordering our data, we cannot dispense with 
qualitative judgments derived from imaginative 
thinking. Whether we use high-speed computers 
or engage in old-fashioned counting, qualitative 
judgments are unavoidable. They need to be 


2 See Robert Dahl, “A Critique of the Ruling 
Elite Model,” this Revimw, Vol. 52 (June, 1958), 
p. 466. 


made as explicit and systematic as possible, 
however, and this we can do with the aid of our 
conceptual framework. The codification of data 
is simply making more explicit and manageable 
the sorting of information that every scholar 
is more or less forced to engage in. Deutsch’s 
proposed “profiles” for coding significant vari- 
ables to permit their simultaneous Inspection 
and comparison might be adopted in a modified 
form.?’? Quantitative measurements might make 
more explicit and manageable the sorting and 
comparing of information, and the keeping of a 
box score. 

3, Analysis of Data. The object of the pro- 
posed investigation is not to draw a mathe- 
matically precise line from an unwarranted 
assumption to a foregone conclusion, but to 
search for general patterns and trends over 
time in the relationship between military and 
non-military leaders in the field of foreign 
policy-making. By comparing a considerable 
number of situations and decisions we may 
arrive at some meaningful generalizations 
about the military and non-military mfluence in 
modern states. If we can correlate the outcome 
of each decision (in terms of the explicit mili- 
tary elite preferences) with the specific constel- 
lation of our three sets of major variables, we 
may arrive at some empirically supported hy- 
potheses about the nature and extent of such 
influence in industrialized states. 


C. Some Methodological Problems: The. 
Author Tries to Anticipate his Critics 


1. The Individual Personality. The question 
of the unique case as against the search for 
generalizations is one that has occupied histo- 
rians and social scientists for a long time and is 
also crucial to our approach. I am presently 
engaged in an intensive analysis of a political 
leader and would be the last to deny the impor- 
tance of individuals and their personality char- 
acteristics in the study of decision-making. The 
properties of the individual and those of the 
setting in which he operates are complemen- 
tary and interacting. If in the present proposal 
I tend to emphasize collective rather than indi- 
vidual] attributes of the particpating actors, this 
does not mean we should slight the role of the 
individual. I propose, however, that we con- 
sider it within the larger context of the sug- 
gested analytical framework. There are cer- 
tainly instances where the personality of indi- 
viduals is of considerable significance in 


27 Karl W. Deutsch, “Toward an Inventory of 
Basic Trends and Patterns in Comparative and 
International Politics,” this Revirw, Vol. 54 
(March, 1960), pp. 34-57. 
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arriving at decisions—we need only to think of 
Bismarck, Wilson, Hitler, and Stalin. But even 
in such cases one should not lose sight of the 
dog for the wagging tail, to make an outra- 
geous mixture of metaphors. Not even the 
“great man” is—for methodological purposes 
—-an island unto himself. 

2. Multiplicity of Categories and Variables. It 
is to be expected that the proposed conceptual 
framework will be criticized for suggesting that 
we operate with an unmanageably large num- 
ber of categories and variables. On the one 
hand, some will deny that enough data to per- 
mit meaningful generalizations can be found in 
historical records. On the other hand, as 
Harold Stein has warned, “all the relevant vari- 
ables cannot be effectively isolated or precisely 
determined” in decision-making.?’ Both points 
revolve around the question of relevance and 
completeness. Indeed, there is the danger that 
by trying to be exhaustive we may defeat our 
very purpose. We must exercise great care in 
attempting a multivariate analysis if we are to 
sail safely between the Scylla of monistic deter- 
minism and the Charybdis of anarchic indeter- 
minism. If, at this point, I have deliberately 
put forward a tentative itinerary of possibly 
significant variables, it was done with the aim 
of helping us to identify and classify data which 
appear to be of possible relevance. Further re- 
search and analysis will probably result in 
eliminating, substituting and collapsing a num- 
ber of these variables, as well as in the modifica- 
tion of the conceptual framework. 

3. The Use of Historical Data. In proposing 
to make use of historical case studies we have 
to examine both the question of the relevancy 
and the adequacy of such data for the purposes 
of generalization. Again we confront the 
matter of the unique case. But here, too, com- 
parison admittedly engages in a certain amount 
of obscuring—even distorting—of details in 
order to gain greater perspective. We cannot 
argue that something is unique unless we com- 
pare it with something else and in that sense 
the argument against comparative generaliza- 
tions seems to lose most of its strength. 

The second problem in connection with the 
use of historical data relates to the relevance of 
such material for the purpose of making gen- 
eralizations of even limited theoretical and 
operational contemporary significance. Stu- 
dents of civil-military relations have argued 
this point. Some insist that for the air-atomic 
age pre-nuclear experiences are entirely irrele- 
vant in the study of civil-military relations. 


28 ‘Case Method and the Analysis of Public 
Administration,” in Public Administration and 
Policy Development (New York, 1952), pp. xii-xvi. 
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The impact of modern weapons systems Is said 
to be truly “revolutionary.” It seems to me 
that these assertions, while possibly true, tend 
to be unproven assumptions. It may also be 
that, while the weapons are new, “the concepts 
that guide their use are old.’’° Neither the 
character of modern weapons systems nor the 
apparent acceleration in the dynamics of 
political decision-making in certain states ipso 
facto makes past experiences irrelevant. If 
nothing else, historical comparisons should help 
us to examine more closely the validity of the 
assumptions on both sides. 

The problem of the adequacy of data re- 
mains. I have already pointed out that we are 
compelled to “bias” our sample of case studies 
by relying on readily available sources. We 
shall have to depend largely on secondary 
sources whose authors usually have had en- 
tirely different criteria from our own for the 
selection and interpretation of their data. 
Nonetheless, I feel we can make, if not a virtue, 
at least a good case out of this necessity. 

Fortunately, we now possess or will soon be 
presented with a number of historical studies, 
memoirs, and biographies which directly or 
indirectly concern the roles of the military in 
the foreign policy-making process of modern 
states. I have in mind broad surveys, such as 
the works of Alfred Vagts, and the recent col- 
lections of essays edited by Michael Howard, 
Kent Roberts Greenfield, and Harry Coles, as 
well as various military histories and foreign 
policy studies. For the United States such 
material is already quite abundant and we may 
look forward to the forthcoming case studies 
published under the editorship of Harold Stein 
by the Twentieth Century Fund and three case 
studies by Schelling, Hammond, and Snyder in 
a volume from the Columbia University In- 
stitute of War and Peace Study. For Japan?? 


29 Louis Morton, “Historia Mentem Armet: 
Lessons of the Past,’ World Polities, Vol. 12 
(January, 1960), p. 155. 

80 Alfred Vagts, A History of Militarism, rev. 
ed. (1959) and Defense and Diplomacy (New 
York, 1956); Michael Howard (ed.), Soldiers and 
Governments (Bloomington, 1959); Kent Roberts 
Greenfield (ed.), Command Decisions (New York, 
1959); Coles, Total War and Cold War. 

31 Many pertinent sources for the United States 
are listed in Samuel P. Huntington, “Recent 
Writing in Military Politics—Foci and Corpora,” 
op. cit. and in Snyder and Robinson, National and 
International Decision-Making, passim, 

32 Robert Butow, Japan’s Decision to Surrender 
(1954) and Tojo and the Coming of War (1961); 
John M. Maki, Japanese Militarism (1945); Eric 
E. Causton, Militarism and Foreign Policy in 
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and for France% we have a number of interest- 
ing monographs, as well as several important 
memoirs. A great deal of data on German civil- 
military relations and foreign affairs is avail- 
able." For Great Britain official histories and 
memoirs should prove particularly useful.® It 
may prove difficult to procure reliable data for 
post-revolutionary Russia. 

Perhaps we shall some day have available to 
us original case studies based on a common con- 
ceptual framework and methodology. They 
would certainly give greater weight to any 
generalizations and hypotheses. However, for 
present purposes, secondary analysis should 
permit us to proceed with data collection and 
speculative analysis. 


Japan (1936); Yale Candee Maxon, Control of 
Japanese Foreign Policy (1957); Richard Storry, 
The Double Patriots (1958); Frank William Ikle, 
German-Japanese Selations, 1986-40 (1956); 
Ernst L. Presseisen, Germany and Japan (1958); 
Sterling Tatsuji Takeuchi, War and Diplomacy in 
the Japanese Empire (1935); O. Tanin and E. 
Yohan, Militarism and Fascism in Japan (1934). 

33 Jere Clemens King, General and Politicians 
(1951); Charles de Gaulle, Memoires de guerre 
(1954-1958); General Gamelin, Servir (1946- 
1947); Paul Reynaud, Au Coeur de la melee, 1980- 
1946 (1951); Richard Challener, The French 
Theory of the Nation in Arms (1955); Raoul 
Girardet, “Pouvoir civil et pouvoir militaire dans 
la France contemporaine,’ Revue francaise de 
science politique (1960); and La société militaire 
dans la France contemporaine (1953); Mattel 
Dogan, “Les officers dans la carriere politique,” 
Revue francaise de sociologie, Vol. 2 (1961), pp. 
88-89; Paul Marie de la Gorge, The French Army 
(1963). 

34 Gordon A. Craig, The Politics of the Prussian 
Army (1955); Walter Goerlitz, History of the 
German General Staff (1953); Harold J. Gordon, 
The Reichswehr and the German Republic (1957); 
John W. Wheeler-Bennett, The Nemesis of Power 
(1953); Gerhart Ritter, Staatskunst und Kriegs- 
handwerk, Vol. I, (1953), Vol. II (1960) and Der 
Schlieffen Plan (1956); Emil Obermann, Soldaten, 
Birger, Militaristen (1958); Bundesministerium 
fur Verteidigung (Innere Fuhrung), Uber das 
Verhdlinis der Zivilen und Militarischen Gewalt, 
Vol. 3, Schicksalsfragen der Gegenwart, (1958). 

3% W. Robertson, Soldiers and Statesmen (1926); 
J. E. Tyler, The British Army and the Continent 
(19388); A. J. Marder, The Anatomy of British Sea 
Power (1940); John Ehrman, Cabinet Government 
and War (1958); Lord Hankey, Diplomacy by 
Conference (1946), and the memoirs of Churchill, 
Eden, Chamberlain, Lloyd George, Baldwin, 
Montgomery of Alamein, Sir Arthur Bryant. 


4. The Problem of Influence. We cannot 
escape consideration of the crucial, yet so diff- 
cult problem of identifying and assessing influ- 
ence—or rather, the effects of influence. In 
recent years this has been a problem of con- 
siderable concern to sociologists and social 
psychologists, as well as to political scientists, 
particularly in the area of community power 
structures and elite analyses, where “elites” 
are identified as the “influentials.” Extraor- 
dinary difficulties attend the study of influ- 
ence. Not only may the channels be direct and 
indirect, formal and informal, but the effects 
latent as well as manifest, anticipated as well 
as unanticipated—not to mention the problem 
of circularity of influence. Dahl, in particular, 
has stressed the danger of imputing influence to 
an assumed power elite and the shortcomings 
of deducing influence from behavior patterns 
in what appears to be an asymmetrical rela- 
tionship.’ What March said a few years ago 
seems still true today: the empirical study of 
influence is as yet in its infancy.®® 

In the study of “civil-military relations” the 
effects of military influence have been exceed- 
ingly difficult to assess. Some authors seek to 
infer such effects from the spread of so-called 
“military values’——assumed to be universal— 
and speak of the “militarization” of society. 
Others refer to ‘“‘civilian militarism” or “ob- 
jective” and “subjective” civilian control—all 
of them concepts difficult to use for empirical 
purposes. More precise and reliable methods 
for gauging influence may gradually be de- 
veloped, but for the purposes of this analysis 
we must beg these methodological questions 
and rely largely on secondary evidence of 
manifest military influence—an unsatisfactory, 
but apparently unavoidable method in the 
light of available data and analytical tools. 


3 See e.g., Merton, Social Theory and Social 
Structure, rev. ed. (New York, 1957), pp. 415-420; 
James N. Rosenau, Public Opinion and Foreign 
Policy (New York, 1961), pp. 10-18; Robert A. 
Dahl, Who Governs: Democracy and Power in an 
American City (New Haven, 1961), pp. 330-343; 
Bernard C. Cohen, The Influence of Non-Govern- 
mental Groups in Foreign Policy-Making (Boston, 
1959), pp. 4-5; Herbert Simon, ‘‘Notes on the 
Observation and Measurement of Political 
Power,” Journal of Politics, Vol. 15 (November, 
1953), pp. 500-516. 

37 “Critique of the Ruling Elite Model,” op. cit., 
pp. 463-469. 

48 James G. March, “An Introduction to the 
Theory and Measurement of Influence,” this 
Review, Vol. 49 (June, 1955), pp. 463ff. 
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COMPARISON OF INTRANATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL POLITICS 


CHADWICK F. ALGER 
Northwestern University 


The study of international relations has been 
considerably advanced in recent years by the 
application of findings from other areas of the 
social sciences. These have included decision- 
making, game theory, conflict, bargaining, 
communication, negotiation, systems, geog- 
raphy, attitudes, and simulation. International 
relations scholars such as Morton Kaplan, 
Charles McClelland, Richard C. Snyder, and 
Harold Sprout have built important bridges 
between international relations and ‘other disci- 
plines. It has been fortunate that such inno- 
vators have often found men from other disci- 
plines, such as Kenneth Boulding, Harold 
Guetzkow, Charles Osgood, and Anatol Rapo- 
port, in the middle of the bridge. The volumes 
of the Journal of Conflict Resolution offer one 
example of how far this remarkable effort at 
cross-fertilization has gone. 


SOME CRUCIAL ISSUES FOR INTRANATIONAL 
AND INTERNATIONAL COMPARISON 


It seems, however, that there has not been as 
much effort devoted to bringing to bear new 
data being collected on intranational political? 
behavior. If data on labor-management negoti- 
ation, racial conflict and decision-making in 


1 Useful discussion may be found in Karl 
Deutsch, “The Place of Behavioral Sciences in 
Graduate Training in International Relations,” 
Behavioral Science, Vol. 3 (1958), pp. 278-284; J. 
David Singer, ‘Behavioral Sciences and Inter- 
national Relations,” Behavioral Science, Vol. 6 
(1961), pp. 824-335; and Richard C. Snyder, 
“Some Recent Trends in International Relations 
Theory and Research,” in Austin Ranney (ed.), 
Essays on the Behavioral Study of Politics (Ur- 
bana, University of Illinois Press, 1962), pp. 103- 
171. 

2 Political” is used here as a means for referring 
to the concerns of most political scientists. I agree 
with Dahl that customary political-nonpolitical 
distinctions may at times assume differences 
that do not. exist. He concludes: “I do not 
think we have nearly enough evidence... (to 
conclude) that the differences among particular 
types of polyarchies, e.g., between nation states 
and trade-unions, are so great that it is not likely 
to be useful to include them in the same class.” 
Robert A. Dahlin A Preface to Democratic Theory 
(Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1956), p. 
74, 


business firms has relevancy, why not data on 
metropolitan politics, the politics of primitive 
tribes, and the politics of the new nations? 
This seems to be a timely question for two 
reasons: First, political analysts have been 
extending dramatically the varieties of political 
behaviors which they are examining. Second, 
changes in the international system, such as the 
growth in the number and size of international 
organizations, the increase in the number of 
independent units, and changes in patterns of 
recruitment for international political roles, 
impel us to look for new analytic tools for han- 
dling our data. The resources from nonpolitical 
behaviors help, but there may be value in en- 
riching the models of political processes in 
which we attempt to apply these resources. 


Inadequacy of “Classic? Nation State Model 


What are the models that we tend to use? 
Fred W. Riggs concludes that we have a predi- 
lection for two “Ideal” types. “At one extreme 
is the political order characteristic of the nation- 
state; at the other an anarchic system of inter- 
state relations.’* In 1956 Secretary of State 
Dulles enumerated the six means whereby 
“order is maintained and violence is prevented” 
in the nation-state—characteristics which he 
says the inter-state system lacks. Riggs calls 
these the “classic” formulation of the character- 
istics of the nation-state: 


1. “Laws, written or unwritten, which reflect 
the moral judgment of the community.” 

2. “Political machinery to change these laws 
... aS conditions change...” 

3. “An executive body to administer law.” 


3 This is not to say that the literature of inter- 
national politics is not potentially useful to schol- 
ars working on other kinds of political phenom- 
ena. For a stimulating application of the work of 
Karl Deutsch, Ernst Haas and Morton Kaplan to 
metropolitan politics see Matthew Holden, “The 
Strategy of Metropolitan Integration: Three In- 
ternational Models,” unpublished paper, and 
“The Governance of the Metropolis as a Problem 
in Diplomacy,” a paper prepared for delivery at 
the Annual Meeting of the American Political 
Science Association, Washington, D. C., Septem- 
ber, 1962. 

4 Tred W. Riggs, “International Relations as a 
Prismatic System,” World Politics, Vol. XIV 
(1961), p. 144. 
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4. “Courts which settle disputes of a justici- 
able character in accordance with law.” 

5. “Superior public force which deters vio- 
lence by its ability to apprehend and 
punish adequately any who breach or 
defy the law.” 

6. “Well-being sufficient so that the people 
... are not driven by desperation to 
follow ways of violence.’’5 


An examination of international relations 
textbooks and other general treatises on inter- 
national relations reveals additional distinc- 
tions between national and international 
politics. For example, Morgenthau probes fur- 
ther into the characteristics of the society than 
does Dulles and discusses the “social pressures 
that in national societies tend to keep dissent- 
ing groups within the bounds of law and peace,” 
“expectations of justice,” and “suprasectional 
loyalties” that result from overlapping group 
membership.» Hoffmann asserts that ‘‘the 
domestic order... regulates a great mass of 
individuals” whereas “the international legal 
order regulates a small number of subjects.’’? 
Kaplan concludes that “the international 
system is not a primary sphere of action in 
the same sense that national political systems 
are” since “internal political pressures... may 
have major consequences for international po- 
litical decisions.’’® Riggs thinks that a signifi- 
cant difference between the international sys- 
tem and other political systems is that “an 
international system is a power structure in 
which the weight of external pressures ap- 
proaches the vanishing point.’’® Thus he calls 
it a macro-rule. 

Comparisons made by international relations 


6 John Foster Dulles, “The Institutionalizing of 
Peace,” Address before the 50th Annual Meeting 
of the American Society of International Law, 
April 25, 1956 (Washington, D. C., Department of 
State, Public Services Division, Series S—No. 46, 
1956), p. 3. 

6 Hans Morgenthau, Politics Among Nations 
(New York, Alfred Knopf, 1960), pp. 502-507. 

7Stanley Hoffmann, Contemporary Theory in 
International Relations (Englewood Cliffs, N. J., 
Prentice-Hall, 1960), p. 206. Kaplan makes a 
similar point when he states that nations have 
“hundreds of thousands of cross-cutting social 
roles’ but the international system has “only a 
small number of major actors or nation-states.” 
Morton Kaplan, ‘Problems of Theory Building 
and Theory Confirmation in International Rela- 
tions,” World Politics, Vol. XIV (1961), p. 14. 

8 Kaplan, op. cit., p. 16. 

® Riggs, op. cit., p. 151. 
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scholars do, however, tend to emphasize, along 
with Dulles, the fact that national systems 
have governmental machinery that interna- 
tional systems do not possess!’ and also empha- 
size differences in the control of instruments of 
violence by government as well as the fre- 
quency with which it is utilized. Although 
these distinctions are emphasized, they are 
often handled with restraint. For example, 
Van Dyke states that: “The outstanding fact 
is that, for some countries, civil war is a much 
less frequent event than international war.’ 
But Van Dyke’s careful statement of difference 
alerts us to ask the usefulness of the national- 
international distinction. If a generally agreed 
difference is frequency of use of violence, but 
the distinction applies to only some countries, 
there may be value in being more explicit about 
the fact that we have developed our notions 
about national-international differences by 
comparing some national systems with some 
international systems. 


Our Biased Sample of Political Systems 


In his criticism of the ‘‘classical” description 
of the characteristics of nation states, Riggs 
lucidly calls our attention to the fact that our 
‘ideal’ model of the national system has been 
developed from those we know the best—a few 
Western democracies.“ We tend to compare 
this model with an international model derived 
from the international system with which we 
are personally most preoccupied, i.e., the sys- 
tem composed of the analyst’s nation and other 
nations with which it has the most intense 
conflict.! To a large degree this results in com- 


10 See Kaplan, op. cit., p. 14; Morton Kaplan 
and Nicholas Katzenbach, The Political Founda- 
tions of International Law (New York, John 
Wiley, 1961), pp. 4, 7, 20, 235; Vernon Van Dyke, 
International Politics (New York, Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, 1957), p. 14; and Kenneth N. 
Waltz, Man, War and the State (New York, 
Columbia University Press, 1959), p. 11. 

u See Hoffmann, op. cit., p. 206; Morgenthau, 
op. cit., pp. 501, 505; Charles P. Schleicher, Inter- 
national Relations: Conflict and Cooperation 
(New York, Prentice-Hall, 1962), pp. 259-260; 
Van Dyke, op. cit., p. 14; and Quincy Wright, The 
Study of International Relations (New York, 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1955), p. 134. 

z Van Dyke, op. cit., p. 14. 

13 Riggs, op. cit., p. 151. 

14 See Leonard Binder, “The Middle East as a 
Subordinate System,” World Politics, Vol. X 
(1958), pp. 408-429 for a relevant discussion of 
“the inapplicability of the theory of bipolarity to 
Middle Eastern International politics” (p. 410). 
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parisons between the most orderly and stable 
national systems on the one hand and the most 
disorderly and unstable international systems 
on the other. This kind of selectivity tends to 
lessen our concern with national systems such 
as those exhibited recently in the Congo, 
France, and Peru on the one hand and also 


international systems such as the United States- - 


Canada and Ghana-Guinea-Mali on the other.’ 

If we construct a four-fold table which in- 
cludes disorderly and unstable national systems 
(in addition to orderly and stable ones) and 
orderly and stable international systems (in 
addition to disorderly and unstable ones), our 
attention is not so readily diverted from these 
“deviant”? cases. This might also lead to a 
different set of distinctions between the na- 
tional and international realms. Furthermore, 
it might also cast some doubts on the validity 
of our tendency to think first of “governments” 
and monopoly of instruments of physical force 
when we wish to indicate the prerequisites for 
order and stability. In his intensive study of ten 
eases of attempted political integration in the 
North Atlantic area, Karl Deutseh found it 
necessary to establish a four-fold table to de- 
scribe the development of security communi- 
ties, i.e., the attainment of “ ‘Jong’ time, de- 
pendable expectations of ‘peaceful change’ 
among [a] population.” This was because he 
found that the development of the conditions 
for a security community did not necessarily 
coincide with the development of common 
governmental institutions. Thus he found 
security communities both with governmental 
institutions [amalgamated] and without such 
institutions [pluralistic]. And, he found that in 
some cases non-security communities had 
governmental institutions and in others they 
did not. 

This suggests that the classification of politi- 
cal systems into national and international 
may have limited usefulness and raises con- 


18 Gabriel A. Almond indicates the same kind of 
bias in another area of political science when he 
reports that “the differences between Western and 
non-Western political systems have generally been 
exaggerated. This is in part due to the fact that 
the ‘limiting case’ models of the Western system, 
on the one hand, and of the traditional and primi- 
tive systems, on the other, have been greatly 
overdrawn.” In Gabriel Almond and James §. 
Coleman, The Politics of the Developing Areas 
(Princeton, Princeton University Press, 1960), p. 
17. 

1 Karl Deutsch et al., Political Community in 
the North Atlantic Area (Princeton, Princeton 
University Press, 1957), p. 5. 


siderable doubts about Stanley Hoffmann’s 
strong plea for an autonomous discipline of 
international relations. He may be right in 
stating that “Many of the mistakes of con- 
temporary theoretical attempts in international 
relations and international law come from the 
systematic misapplication of the model of the 
integrated Rechisstaat—the modern state char- 
acterized by a sense of common purpose, a 
rational organization of power, a bureaucracy 
and the rule of law—-to the decentralized inter- 
national milieu, either as a norm for analysis or 
as a goal.’7 But his criticism may apply 
equally to the analysis of national politics. 
Deutsch’s findings tend to support Hoffmann’s 
criticism of the use of the “integrated Recht- 
staat”? model when he indicates that at times 
the establishment of the institutions that ac- 
company “over-all amalgamation” and the 
“monopoly of violence” were “more of a burden 
than a help” to integration’? But Deutsch’s 
study of “political communities” handles both 
national and international communities within 
the same analytic framework. 

Whether or not we choose to think of inter- 
national relations as a separate discipline, 
there are indications that the study of interna- 
tional politics could benefit from the utilization 
of resources from a wider variety of political 
systems, both national and international. This 
paper will examine some of the findings in 
studies of two intranational foci: “developing” 
nations, and ‘primitive’ political systems. 
Examples will be selected in order to suggest 
how examination of a wider range of political 
phenomena might offer useful stimuli for the 
scholar of international politics, particularly 
toward the end of freeing him from “classical” 
or Rechtsstaat models of political systems. 


Nations as Multiple Actors 


Fruitful application of these examples re- 
quires taking a different perspective on the 
international political system than is customary 
in much of the literature. Look upon those 
persons, from whatever nation, who carry on 
international relations as a society of indi- 
viduals. In this society there are groups— 
religious, professional, ethnic, national, ete. 
The importance of nation groups is a matter 
that must be empirically verified since it will 
vary in different parts of the society and change 
through time. For purposes of this discussion, 
we can precisely define the actors in the inter- 
national political system as that part of inter- 
national society which consists of national 


1? Hoffmann, op. cit., p. 3. 
18 Deutsch et al., op. cit., 1957, p. 105. 
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officials who engage in face to face contact with 
officials of other nations and members of 
secretariats of international organizations. We 
can focus on the global political system or on 
systems that are of lesser scope. If our perspec- 
tive is global, we see a society that has popula- 
tion centers in such places as Paris, London, 
Brussels, Washington, Tokyo, and Moscow. It 
is also a society that is presently undergoing 
considerable population growth and whose pop- 
ulation has shown remarkable growth in tech- 
nological skills. 

This perspective is helpful in raising ques- 
tions that may not be raised when we concen- 
trate on a system of nations. From the system- 
of-nations perspective it is quite proper for 
Kaplan to conclude that a distinguishing char- 
acteristic of international systems is that these 
systems have “only a small number of major 
actors or nation-states.”!® Arnold Wolfers 
effectively points, however, to phenomena 
overlooked by this perspective: 


Some democratic states have exhibited such 
pluralistic tendencies that they offer to the world 
a picture of near-anarchy. They seem to speak to 
the world with many and conflicting voices and to 
act as if one hand—agency or faction—does not 
know what the other hand is doing.... [In] 
some...new states...integration is so poor 
that other states must deal with parts, rather than 
with a fictitious whole, if diplomacy is to be 
effective.?° 


When we use the international society-of-indi- 
viduals perspective, data such as this is not 
lost, but there may also be less dramatic char- 
acteristics of this society that are of potential 
significance. For example, on the basis of what- 
ever definition of “major” we might choose, 
does it make any difference how many major 
individual actors nation “X” has in the system 
at one time? Does it make any difference where 
they are located and to what kinds of issues 
they are assigned? Would other nations be 
more effective if they deal with the United 
States as one actor or would they be more 
effective if they relate to the United States as a 
number of actors? To what extent was a 
United States revealed in the events of the U-2 
affair? When the officials of a nation who are 
involved in international relations are num- 
bered in the thousands and sometimes tens of 
thousands, and are in all parts of the globe, 


19 Kaplan, ov. cit., p. 14. 

20 Arnold Wolfers, “The Actors in International 
Politics,” Theoretical Aspects of International Re~ 
lations (Notre Dame, University of Notre Dame 
Press, 1959), p. 102. 
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coordination of their activity into something 
resembling that of a single actor may be a goal 
but it is only partially realized. The difference 
between the goal and degree of achievement 
may be a significant factor in international 
relations. 


The Environment of the International System 


The international-society-of-individuals per- 
spective also raises questions about Riggs’s 
conclusion that the global international politi- 
cal system is different from other political 
systems because ‘‘the weight of external pres- 
sures approaches the vanishing point.’! This 
leads him to call this system a macro-rule. The 
term “macro” is often used to describe the 
global international political system, but this 
analytic posture may inhibit our comprehen- 
sion of potentially significant aspects of inter- 
national relations. It is true that the individ- 
uals in the system span the globe and this may 
be important, but it does not appear analyti- 
cally fruitful to subsume everything under 
international politics. Therefore, the global 
international political system can be viewed as 
one with external pressures, just as we view 
national political systems as having external 
pressures (which come both from within and 
outside the nation). This perspective gives us a 
framework for applying what we know about 
external pressures on national political systems 
to international systems. 

A distinctive characteristic of external pres- 
sures in International systems is that there is 
greater territorial fragmentation of these pres- 
sures than is the case in many nations. When 
certain groups in the environment coalesce 
where there was formerly territorial separation, 
the performance of international political sys- 
tems may be significantly affected. For ex- 
ample, Ernest Haas reports that the develop- 
ment of international interest groups has been 
important in the evolution toward greater 
political integration of Europe.” He also refers 
to other important environmental factors 
when he asserts: “Governmental negotiators 
and high civil servants working in isolation 
from political pressures and democratic ac- 
countability achieve mutual responsiveness 
more readily than groups resting on mass sup- 
port,” 


THE ‘DEVELOPING’ NATIONS 


One of the major contributions to the study 
of politics in recent years is The Politics of De- 


21 Riggs, op. cit., p. 151. 

2 Ernst Haas, “The Challenge of Regionalism,” 
International Organization, Vol. 12 (1958), p. 452. 

23 Ibid., p. 454, 
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veloping Areas edited by Gabriel A. Almond 
and James 8. Coleman. The ambitious goal of 
this book is “to construct a theoretical frame- 
work that makes possible, for the first time, a 
comparative method of analysis for political 
systems of all kinds.” This task is undertaken 
through the comparative analysis of the politi- 


cal systems of seventy-five nations in Asia,- 


Africa and Latin America, areas “in which 
dramatic social and political changes are taking 
place.” 


Common Features of “Developing? Political 
Systems 


Coleman concludes that three common or 
modal features stand out when he attempts to 
generalize about all seventy-five nations.” 
First, there is “ethnic, religious, racial, and 
cultural pluralism” that retards integration. 
Because “interests are primarily rooted in and 
find expression through communal groups, they 
are far less amenable to aggregation in a com- 
petitive and bargaining process.” International 
societies of national and international organiza- 
tion officials in face to face contact share this 
characteristic. Second, because the ‘‘develop- 
ing” nations are undergoing dramatic change, 
they have social, economic and political proc- 
esses of “mixed” character, 1.e., they include 
both “modern and traditional elements.” The 
“modern sector” tends to erode the divisiveness 
of ethnic, religious, racial and cultural plural- 
ism. “Only in the modern sector of these mixed 
societies does one find the emergence of non- 
communal functionally specific interest 
groups.” Third, in “developing” nations a wide 
gap exists between the traditional mass and 
the essentially modern subsociety. The modern 
subsociety “controls the central structures of 
government and essays to speak and act for the 
society as a whole.” The “modern sector” of 
international societies can be seen as the per- 
manent organizations that are being developed 


2 Almond and Coleman, op. ctt, p. v. The 
parts of The Politics of Developing Areas most use- 
ful to this discussion are the Introduction (by 
Almond, pp. 3-64) and the Conclusion (by Cole- 
man, pp. 532-576). In these chapters the editors 
generalize about data provided by other contribu- 
tors in the chapters that fall between on the 
politics of Southeast Asia, South Asia, Sub- 
Saharan Africa, Near East, and Latin America. 
Citation of this book will hereafter be to Almond 
or Coleman separately, although all of the con- 
tributors and others collaborated in the develop- 
ment of the analytic approach of these chapters. 

25 Coleman, op. cit., pp. 535-536. 
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in both universal and regional international 
systems, with the national capital sites as the 
traditional sector. 

The tendencies of the “modern sector” of 
international political systems to erode com- 
munal boundaries and develop norms and pro- 
cedures different from those of the traditional 
sector are causing tension between the two. For 
example, the writings of Sir Harold Nicolson 
and Charles Thayer support the norms and 
procedures of traditional diplomacy and 
severely criticize the practices in the “modern 
sector.” Nicolson’s “suspicion” of ‘new 
methods of diplomacy such as diplomacy by 
conference” is such that Kertesz characterizes 
him as having a “19th Century frame of refer- 
ence.” Thayer, with many years of traditional 
experience, asserts that the United Nations 
has brought “debasement of the very language 
of diplomacy,” “has added to diplomacy the 
oddly incongruous innovation of the vote,” 
quotes approvingly an Italian diplomat’s as- 
sertion that lobbying at the United Nations 
brings “hypocrisy” and “blackmail,” and 
asserts that “the UN’s parliamentary diplo- 
macy somehow lacks the quality of reality.’’?’ 

Senator Henry M. Jackson delivered a 
widely noted address before the National Press 
Club in early 1962 which also reveals tension 
between the traditional and the “modern.” He 
asserts that the United States Mission to the 
United Nations should be staffed ‘‘more as 
other embassies,” dissents from the view that 
the U. S. Mission has a “unique role,” and ob- 
jects to the role this Mission is playing by 
asserting: “The Ambassador to the United 
Nations is not a second Secretary of State, but 
the present arrangement suggests a certain 
imbalance in the role assigned to the U.N. 
delegation in the policy-making process.”?8 He 
also objects to the press, radio and television 
coverage of the United Nations, observing that 
“the space and time devoted to our U.N. dele- 
gation does not correctly reflect the relative 
importance of what is said in New York against 
what is said in Washington.’*® C. L. Sulz- 
berger’s explanation of the removal of General 


2 Stephen Kertesz, “Diplomacy in the Atomic 
Age,” Review of Politics, Vol. 21 (1959), pp. 151- 
152. See, for example, Sir Harold Nicolson, The 
Evolution of Diplomatic Methed (New York, Mac- 
millan, 1954), p. 120. 

27 Charles W. Thayer, Diplomat (New York, 
Harper, 1959), p. 112. 

28 Henry M. Jackson, “Do We Rely Too Much 
on the U.N.?” New York Times Magazine, April], 
1962, p. 110. 

2 Loc. cit. 
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Norstad as Supreme Commander Allied Powers 
Europe reveals similar tension between Wash- 
ington and Paris NATO Headquarters. He 
explains that one of the reasons for removal 
was Norstad’s “belief in the theory that the 
SHAPE commander was not only an American 
general but wore fifteen hats as an international 
Allied servant—a theory discounted by con- 
temporary Washington,” 

M. H. Cardozo strongly argues the “modern” 
viewpoint in a book devoted to diplomacy in 
European international organizations, Diplo- 
mais in International Cooperation. The book’s 
subtitle calls diplomats in these organizations 
“Stepchildren of the Foreign Service.” Cardozo 
asserts: “It is hardly likely that the skills and 
practices of traditional bilateral diplomacy will 
fit the conditions of the changed international 
spirit and structure” to be found in the Euro- 
pean international organizations.* He further 
underlines the conflict between the traditional 
and “‘modern” by describing the problems that 
arise when an international organization is 
established in a naticnal capital, placing two 
diplomatic communities in close proximity: 


Diplomats traditionally occupy a privileged posi- 
tion, representing their sovereigns, and they would 
not take lightly the establishment of a higher- 
ranking corps in their domain. The ingenious pro- 
tocol officers in Brussels... have worked out 
various solutions to problems as they arise. For 
example, the permanent representatives to inter- 
national organizations received diplomatic license 
plates, but their numbers started from the top of 
the list, whereas the diplomats accredited to the 
Belgian government got theirs from the more 
prestigious lower end. 


Since existing international systems share to 
some degree the common characteristics of the 
politics of “developing” areas, it seems prudent 
to consider the relevance of the analytic scheme 
developed by Almond and Coleman to the 
analysis of international systems. Almond pro- 
poses a set of functional categories: 


A. Input functions 
1. Political socialization and recruitment 
2. Interest articulation 
3. Interest aggregation 
4, Political communication 


3 ©. L. Sulzberger, New York Times, August 
13, 1962, p. 24. 

38 Michael H. Cardozo, Diplomats in Inter- 
national Cooperation, Stepchildren of the Foreign 
Service (Ithaca, Cornell University Press, 1962), 
p. xi. 

32 Tbid., p. 121. 


B. Output functions 
5. Rule-making 
6. Rule application 
7. Rule adjudication 


The functions that Almond chooses to call 
“output functions,” also referred to by Almond 
as “governmental functions,’ are similar to 
‘characteristics of the “classic” nation-state. 
But the “input functions” are the major con- 
cern of the Almond and Coleman volume, hbe- 
cause of their belief that they ‘‘would be most 
important in characterizing non-Western po- 
litical systems and in discriminating types and 
stages of political development among them.’ 
It is this emphasis that makes the volume a 
useful stimulus to the international relations 
scholar. We will suggest some international 
phenomena that might be considered in the 
application of the Almond categories to the 
study of international political systems. 


Political Socialization and Recruitment 


Almond defines “political socialization” as 
the “process of induction into the political 
culture. Its end product is a set of attitudes— 
cognitions, value standards, and feelings— 
toward the political system, its various roles, 
and role incumbents.” Coleman draws our 
attention to the fact that political socialization 
is taking place in both the traditional and 
“modern” spheres. In the international system, 
socialization is not only taking place in the 
“modern sectors” but also at traditional sites. 
At both kinds of sites persons are being re- 
cruited from a broader spectrum of the environ- 
ment as new skills are being added to those of 
the foreign affairs generalist, such as those of 
physicists, information specialists, and agri- 
cultural and industrial technicians. But this is 
not being done without internal strain since 
“the foreign offices of the world have continued 
to reflect the careerists’ preference for the gen- 
eralist in diplomacy.” Thus the Wriston 
Committee, which studied the United States 
Foreign Service in 1954, found this “‘out- 
moded,” “nineteenth century” philosophy 
still dominated the thinking of the Foreign 
Service. The committee concluded that “‘spe- 


3 Almond, op. cit., p. 17. Dahl makes an even 
stronger plea for the importance of what he terms 
“social variables” in an eloquent paragraph 
which concludes: ‘‘... the first and crucial vari- 
ables to which political scientists must direct 
their attention are social and not constitutional.” 
In Dahl, op. ci., p. 83. 

34 Almond, op. cit., p. 28. 

% Cardozo, op. cit., p. 120. 
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cialization has become so vital an element in 
the day-to-day conduct of diplomacy, no less 
than in complex corporate undertakings, that 
to allow the ‘generalist’ to preempt all but a 
small segment of the Foreign Service Officer 
category is to deny American diplomacy full 
flexibility and depth.’’*6 

Coleman notes a ‘progressive shift in the 
geographical bases of recruitment’? in India, 
Southeast Asia and Sub-Saharan Africa. As in 
the “developing” nations, the geographic base 
of recruitment to the international system has 
been broadened both within some nations, and, 
perhaps more dramatically, as a result of the 
independence of former colonial territories. 
The change in the geographic base of recruit- 
ment was forcefully brought to the atten- 
tion of the observer of the resumed session of 
the Sixteenth General Assembly of the U.N. 
where the rostrum was occupied by U Thant of 
Burma (Acting Secretary General), Mongi 
Slim of Tunisia (President), and C. V. 
Narasimhan of India (Under Secretary in 
charge of General Assembly Affairs). Only a 
year before the occupants of these seats were 
from Sweden, Peru and the United States. 
Paul-Henri Spaak suggests that the impact of 
extended geographical recruitment of United 
Nations participants has seemed profound to 
him: 


I left the United Nations for a period of five 
years—from 1949 to 1954, when I was in the Bel- 
gian Opposition—and the state of the Organiza- 
tion I found on my return after this short inter- 
lude gave me a profound shock... . Never have I 
found myself so hedged about by prejudice, 
passion, and rank obstinacy. ... Unbridled na- 
tionalism and demogogy hold the field and many 
young nations, which ignore the rules of democ- 
racy because they lack the faith and have not 
been through the struggle, seem deaf to the voice 
of compromise.*® 


But extended geographic recuitment at the 


3% Toward a Stronger Foreign Service, Report of 
the Secretary of State’s Committee on Personnel 
(Washington, D. C., Department of State, Pub. 
5458, 1954), p. 18. See the Report of the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs Personnel, Personnel for the 
New Diplomacy (Washington, D. C., Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace, 1962), espe- 
cially pp. 54-55, for a more recent commentary 
on the prejudice of the United States Foreign 
Service against “specialists.” 

37 Coleman, op. eit., p. 547. 

38 Paul-Henri Spaak, “The Experiment of Col- 
lective Security,” in Perspective on Peace, 1910- 
1960 (New York, Praeger, 1960), pp. 84-85. 


United Nations, and at other diplomatic sites, 
is accompanied by the socialization of these 
new inhabitants. One study of the ‘learning 
experiences” of U.N. delegates suggests that 
socialization important to the global interna- 
tional system may be taking place.’ It reports 
that participation in the ‘modern sector” ex- 
tends the knowledge that participants have 
about specific issues and about nations other 
than their own. It also develops involvement in 
and feelings of responsibility for an extended 
portion of the global international system, and 
requires participants to learn new norms, pro- 
cedures and social skills. Experience at the 
United Nations, for example, seems to have 
been important in making Henry Cabot Lodge 
and Paul Hoffman advocates of multilateral 
economic development programs. These men 
and the Hammarskjolds, Thants, Sliims,Spaaks, 
Hallsteins and Monnets have played important 
roles in shaping the development of universal 
and regional organizations, but also have been 
themselves socialized by their experiences in 
these organizational settings, 


Interest Articulation and Aggregation 


Interest articulation and aggregation are 
undefined by Almond and Coleman, although 
they offer numerous examples of phenomena 
which they place in these categories. They indi- 
cate that interest articulation is not synony- 
mous with the functions of interest groups and 
aggregation with political parties, but their 
discussion of articulation and aggregation 
largely uses interest groups and parties as ex- 
amples. Commenting on the difficulty of draw- 
ing a clear distinction between the two, they 
“reserve the term ‘aggregation’ for the more 
inclusive levels of the combinatory processes, 
reserving the term ‘articulation’ for the nar- 
rower expressions of interest.’’4° Political sys- 
tems differ in terms of whether or not there are 
special organizations for performing these func- 
tions and with respect to whether or not one 
individual or organization performs both, and 
sometimes other, functions. Almond points 
out that a headman of a primitive society may 
perform intermittently as interest articulator, 
aggregator, and rule-maker. 

Coleman concludes that three modal char- 
acteristics are discerned in interest articulation 
in the “developing” nations.” First, “there is 
persistence and importance of non-associa- 


3 Chadwick F. Alger, ‘Participation in the 
United Nations as a Learning Experience,” 
Public Opinion Quarterly, forthcoming, 1963. 

40 Almond, op. cit., p. 40. 

41 Coleman, op. cii., p. 548. 
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tional groupings of an ascriptive or communal 
character.” Second, there is limited develop- 
ment of associational interest groups. Associa- 
tional interest groups are defined by Almond as 
“specialized structures of interest articulation 
—trade unions, organizations of business men 
or industrialists, ethnic associations, associa- 
tions organized by religious denominations, 
civic groups, and the like. Their particular 
characteristics are explicit representation of 
the interests of a particular group, orderly 
procedures for the formulation of interests and 
demands, and transmission of these demands to 
other political structures such as political 
parties, legislatures, bureaucracies.” Third, 
there is predominance of institutional interest 
groups (armies, religious groups, or bureaucra~ 
cies). Coleman concludes that “the strength 
and tenacity of communal and similar group- 
ings militates against the emergence of func- 
tionally specific groups as the foci of interest 
identification and expression.” Likewise, the 
absence of functionally specific (i.e. associa- 
tional) interest groups serves to perpetuate the 
communal groups and “to invite, if not to 
compel, institutional groups to assume a 
preponderant role.’ . 

International systems also tend to have the 
communal organization of interests that is 
prevalent in ‘developing’ nations. Communal 
(nationalistic) identification inhibits the de- 
velopment of specific interest groups that cut 
across national boundaries. As a result “insti- 
tutions,” in this case national and international 
officials engaged in international relations, are 
often called upon to articulate and aggregate 
interests for international systems. But unlike 
many of the “developing” nations, these insti- 
tutions are not “filled mainly by statist and 
nationally minded modernists,’ i.e., persons 
dedicated to building strong international 
“governments.” Partially because of recruit- 
ment and socialization procedures, the tradi- 
tional sector is more influential in international 
systems than in many of the “developing” 
nations. 

There are, of course, different degrees of 
development of interest articulation and ag- 
gregation in different international systems. In 
Europe, trade associations and trade unions 
have individually combined across national 
boundaries to lobby in the new institutions of 
the European Coal and Steel Community and 
the European Economic Community. The 


# Almond, op. cit., p. 34. 

48 Coleman, op. cit., p. 548. 
“4 Loe. cit. 

& Doe. ci. 


aggregation of interests through political 
parties has apparently moved more slowly, 
although delegations of national parliamen- 
tarians to the European Parliamentary As- 
sembly do sit in the Assembly according to 
party rather than by nation. These interna- 
tional political groups meet frequently, whereas 
national contingents meet only rarely.47 Like 
the interest groups, parties seem to be finding 
it necessary to coalesce across national bounda- 
ries in order to attempt to influence the in- 
creasingly important Community “executives.” 
Developments in the NATO system have not 
gone so far, although the Chief of Staff of the 
Foreign Relations Committee of the United 
States Senate reports: 


A survey of the resolutions adopted over the past 
four years reveals a growing sense of influence and 
a tendency for the [NATO Parliamentarian’s] 
Conference to think of itself in terms of a ‘‘con- 
tinuing body”? capable of pushing the North 
Atlantic Council and member governments in cer- 
tain directions.‘ 


Though the universal system has not pro- 
gressed as far in interest articulation and ag- 
gregation, evidence of such development is not 
wholly absent. The United Nations provides a 
permanent organized setting in which non- 
governmental organizations have impetus to 
cooperate in their activities similar to that of 
the European lobbyists. But the articulation 
and aggregation of international interest in the 
universal system, when it is achieved, is largely 
delegated to national and international officials 
active in United Nations activities. Though 
groups have not developed in the United Na- 
tions that bear much resemblance to parties 
found in national systems, the aggregation of 
diverse interests around specific policies does 
take place. We can take the development of 
United Nations policy in the Congo as an ex- 
ample. Through the diplomatic procedures of 
the United Nations (General Assembly, Secur- 
ity Council, Secretary General, special advisory 
bodies, etc.), a policy has been formulated and 
executed by United Nations officials. Sup- 
porters of this policy represent different inter- 
ests: anti-colonialism, strengthening of central 


46 Haas, op. cit., pp. 451-452, 

47 Eric Stein, “The European Parliamentary 
Assembly: Techniques of Emerging ‘Political 
Control’, ” International Organization, Vol. XIII 
(1959), pp. 235. 

48 Carl Marcy and Norella Hansen, “A Note on 
American Participation in Interparliamentary 
Meetings,” International Organization, Vol. XIII 
(1959), p. 438. 
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“governmental”? institutions, preservation of 
peace, and a variety of national goals. The 
same takes place in other problem areas such as 
the development of United Nations policies 
and programs in economic development and 
independence for colonial territories. 


Political Communication 


Coleman concludes that the underdeveloped 
nations are characterized by “gross discon- 
tinuities’ in political communication.” He 
finds that these discontinuities tend to be of 
two types: cleavages between communal groups 
and gaps between the “modern” and tradi- 
tional sectors of societies. In words that might 
very well have been taken from a description of 
international relations, he writes that “one 
frequently finds near-autonomous communica- 
tions systems strengthened in their isolative 
tendencies by linguistic distinctiveness.” In 
the traditional sectors he finds communications 
processes that coincide “with patterns of per- 
sonal relationships,’’* while in the “modern” 
areas he finds these patterns altered through 
the construction of political groups and the 
development of mass media. The new diplo- 
matic sites also introduce communications 
patterns that are different from more tradi- 
tional sites. At a site where virtually all nations 
in a system are represented, and where each 
represents itself to all instead of to one other 
nation, there is a tendency for new groupings 
to emerge. For example, in the traditional 
sector diplomats from Paraguay and Chad 
would likely have only slight contact. In the 
aggregative process that takes place in the 
United Nations, however, they will most 
likely, as small, underdeveloped, landlocked, 
cotton-exporting nations, occasionally join 
together in political activity. Patterns of com- 
munication also change because of common 
membership in an organization which puts 
diplomats in more constant contact, under 
different environmental conditions. Therefore, 
restraints on communication at traditional 
sites, such as rank differential and recognition 
practices, are less effective. 

In addition, the documentation produced by 
secretariats provides a “mass media” that is 
not controlled from within any of the nation 
units. If Almond’s discussion of the importance 
of “an autonomous, neutral, and thoroughly 
penetrative system of communication” is true, 
this may be a very crucial role for the interna- 


49 Coleman, op. cit., p. 557. 
50 Loc. cit. 
5i Loc. cit, 
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tional organization.“ He writes that the 
“availability of neutral information about the 
functioning of the political system tends to 
create an informed stratum of citizens—pub- 
lic policy-oriented, rather than interest- 
oriented in the narrow sense. ... In addition, 
this attentive stratum constitutes a special po- 
litical subculture in which special kinds of 
interest groups thrive—interest groups con- 
cerned with general policy problems rather 
than with special interests.” The members of 
a U.N. “presence” or an Organization of 
American States investigating committee are 
the ‘‘foreign correspondents” of the neutral 
“mass media.” Those active in an interna- 
tional organization are more informed of the 
content of this media than those at traditional 
sites and elsewhere. 

Whatever the reader’s attitude toward the 
selection of international analogues to the 
Almond-Coleman variables, or his attitude 
toward the fruitfulness of these particular 
variables for political analysis, it is hoped that 
this discussion has helped to show that the lack 
of “governments” in international systems does 
not preclude wider application of knowledge 
and concepts from intranational politics to the 
study of international politics. Hopefully, we 
have also shown that “developing” interna- 
tional systems can be more fruitfully studied 
with concepts that are able to handle crucial 
kinds of change, and that also offer links to new 
knowledge being gathered in other areas of 
politics. So as not to let our argument depend 
on one contribution to the literature of politics, 
we will now attempt to show the relevance of 
other literature. We have selected contributions 
to the study of the politics of primitive so- 
cieties. 


PRIMITIVE SOCIETIES 


The study of the politics of primitive so- 
cieties has not been a matter of major concern 
until recent years. One of the reasons is that 


8 For a provocative account of the independ- 
ence of the Office of Public Information of the 
United Nations, see Leon Gordenker, ‘Policy- 
Making and Secretariat Influence in the U.N.,” 
American Political Science Review, Vol. LIV 
(1960), pp. 359-878. He reports: “Repeated at- 
tacks have left OPI almost unaltered, either in 
form or function” (p. 371). “The ability of the 
Secretariat to return from the General Assembly 
time after time with a renewed mandate to carry 
out its own public information program reflects 
real influence” (p. 373). 

53 Almond, op. cit., p. 48. 

5 M. Fortes and E. E. Evans-Pritchard, 
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anthropologists, to whom we are indebted for 
most of our knowledge of primitive societies, 
tended to think “that many of the institutions 
which are fundamental to Western society 
developed fairly late in the history of man- 
kind.” Since they considered “government and 
law” to be among these, they concluded “that 
primitive societies pursue no activities which 
deserve the name of politics.” Recently, how- 
ever, anthropologists have provided a number 
of works on primitive politics.6 These works 
have given much attention to societies without 
elaborate governmental organizations, some- 
times called “stateless societies.” This makes 
these works of particular interest to the inter- 
national relations scholar. 

According to Max Gluckman, the term 
“primitive” can be applied to societies that 
range from Eskimo and Bushmen to states 
such as Dahomey.’ Lucy Mair uses primitive 
to refer to “peoples of simple technology.” 58 
MacIver uses primitive government for “all 
those systems that preside over a near-to- 
nature economy.”5? For our purposes the defi- 
nition of primitive is not crucial, since the in- 
tent of this section is to examine some char- 
acteristics of politics which seem to have 
characteristics in common with international 
systems. 

Some may question the reasonableness of 
an attempt to derive insights on international 
relations from primitive, or what have some- 
times been called simple, societies. Perhaps 
international societies appear to be on one end 
of a simple-complex continuum, with primitive 
societies on the other. If this is indeed the case, 
it still may be possible to make some general 
statements that apply to both, such as we can 
about the lift capacity of the single-engined 
Piper Cub and a multi-engined jet liner. How- 
ever, the assumption of both international 
complexity and primitive simplicity can be 
challenged. Certainly in terms of the develop- 


African Political Systems (New York, Oxford, 
1940, reprinted 1961), p. xi. 

6 Lucy Mair, Primitive Government (Baltimore, 
Penguin Books, 1962), p. 9. 

6 Mair, op. cit.; Fortes and Evans-Pritchard, 
op. cit.; Isaac Schapera, Government and Politics 
in Tribal Societies (London, Watts, 1956); John 
Middleton and David Tate, Tribes Without 
Rulers (London, Rutledge and K. Paul, 1958). 

87 Max Gluckman, “Political Institutions,” in 
The Institutiens of Primitive Society (Oxford, 
Basil Blackwell, 1954), p. 66. 

58 Mair, op. cit. p. 9. 

59 Robert MacIver, The Web of Government 
(New York, Macmillan, 1948), p. 156. 
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ment of governmental institutions, and some 
aspects of the structure of society crucial to 
politics, international systems are less complex 
than many national systems. On the other 
hand, primitive societies seem not to be as 
simple, in terms vital to the social scientist, as 
has been presumed. According to Max Gluck- 
man: 


Here the most striking conclusion of modern 
anthropological research is that the organization 
which was required to hold together a thousand 
people on a South Sea island was almost as com- 
plicated as that which rules a city like London. 
The organization was complicated even though 
these island societies, like many others in con- 
tinental Africa and elsewhere, did not have a cul- 
tural apparatus as complex as ours.® 


Contingency and Differentiation 


In a bibliographic essay on the political 
anthropology literature, David Easton eval- 
uates primitive societies in terms of the degree 
to which their politics are contingent and the 
degree of differentiation of political roles. 
Easton makes a provocative attack on the 
practice of some anthropologists in dividing 
primitive societies into a state-stateless di- 
chotomy. He disputes their assertion that 
stateless societies are “completely devoid of 
organized authority.’’® He finds that “even in 
stateless societies there are some structures for 
adjusting differences among the maximal 
lineages,’’®? and declares that “some decisions 
are taken, even though the scope of these de- 
cisions may be limited to the parties to the 
dispute and even though an informal structure 
may arise only as the occasion dictates it,’’® 
Therefore, rather than arranging societies in a 
state-stateless dichotomy, he finds it more 
fruitful to locate them on a contingent-con- 
tinuous political system continuum. In dis- 
cussion Easton cites scope of decisions, number 
of decisions, degree of compliance and whether 
the system is in continuous operation, as criteria 
for differentiating more contingent systems 
from those less contingent. The less a system 
has of each of these qualities, the more con- 
tingent it is. 

An application of Easton’s analysis to in- 
ternational systems suggests that a national- 
international dichotomy not be set up on the 


60 Gluckman, op. cit., pp. 66-67. 

& David Easton, ‘Political Anthropology,” in 
Bernard J. Siegel (ed.), Biennial Review of 
Anthropology (Stanford, Stanford University 
Press, 1959) p. 235. 

8% Ibid., p. 236. 

6 Ibid., p. 237. 
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basis of the presence or absence of “govern- 
ment.” Instead Easton would ask that systems 
from both categories be ranked along a con- 
tingent-continuous continuum. It would seem 
likely that international systems would tend 
to be distributed toward the contingent end 
of the continuum. Even when organizations 
are established in which the entire system is 
represented, decisions that are made in these 
organizations are often limited in scope and the 
degree of compliance is low. The development 
of organizations does, however, sometimes 
provide international systems with a con- 
tinuously operating machinery to replace oc- 
casional ad hoc conferences. Nevertheless, these 
organizations find it necessary to use ad hoc 
machinery for handling many tasks that some 
nations handle through continuing mech- 
anisms. 

Easton, “in an entirely tentative and ex- 
ploratory spirit,” suggests the use of role 
differentiation in classifying political systems. 
By role differentiation he means: (1) extent to 
which political roles can be distinguished from 
other social roles, (2) extent to which political 
roles can be distinguished from each other, and 
(3) degree to which political roles fulfill specific 
or multiple and diffuse functions. The litera- 
ture on primitive societies stimulates him to 
ask whether differentiation is related to other 
characteristics: size of society; ethnic com- 
position; mode of subsistence; frequency, vol- 
ume, and type of demands made; nature of 
communications network; technical require- 
ments for implementation of decisions; atti- 
tudes toward authority; social structure; types 
of personalities prevalent in society; and ac- 
cessibility of physical means for usurpation, 
rebellion and conquest. On the basis of anal- 
ysis of data on primitive societies, Easton sees 
a relationship between role differentiation and 
segmentation (i.e., lineage fragmentation where 
primitive societies are concerned). He ob- 
serves that “in systems with a low degree of 
differentiation, there is no group of political 
leaders or administrative organization that 
views the whole political system as its con- 
stituency. There is accordingly no group of 
persons that has an interest in interfering with 
the increase or decrease of segmentation,’ 

International systems are also systems in 
which role differentiation is not highly de- 
veloped. Segmentation resulting from na- 
tional, rather than lineage, divisions Is accom- 
panied by the existence of only a small number 
of political leaders who see the entire system 
as their constituency. International systems 


64 Ibid., p. 246. 
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seem to have, however, an increasing number 
of officials with such a view. They serve as 
chairmen, as presidents, and in other leader- 
ship roles in ad hee and international organiza- 
tion conferences. The expansion of the number 
of international organization secretariats has 
increased the number of international officials 
“who see the entire system as their constitu- 
ency.” The increase in size of secretariats is 
permitting greater role specialization. Clusters 
of officials with particular specialties, including 
officials from a number of nations and interna- 
tional secretariat officials, occasionally form 
‘interest groups” that erode segmentation. 
Rather dramatic erosion of segmentation is 
taking place in the European system, but many 
international systems show striking similarity 
to “‘stateless’’ societies in this regard. 


Physical Force 


One kind of role specialization in political 
systems is the development of specialists in 
the use of physical force. In some regional inter- 
national systems there has been remarkable 
development of specialized military roles with 
a system perspective. In the United Nations 
there are commanders of international forces 
and military advisers to the Secretary General 
in the Secretariat, though these developments 
in the United Nations have fallen far short of 
the provisions for international military forces 
in Chapter VII of the Charter. Since primitive 
systems share some of the characteristics of 
international systems, the experiences of primi- 
tive systems in the development of coercive 
institutions may offer useful insights. These ex- 
periences might throw some light on the 
“classic” nation-state proposition that asserts 
that physical force is a necessary tool for the 
preservation of order. In addition, they might 
help us to know better the requisites for the 
establishment of specialists in violence in 
political systems. 

Force has played an intriguing role in the 
study of politics. Following in the tradition of 
Hobbes and the later utilitarians, “generations 
of professional students of politics’’® have con- 
sidered the use of physical coercion to be a dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of politics. Thus 
Almond considers the political system to be 
identifiable from other aspects of a society by 
virtue of its “employment, or threat of em- 
ployment of more or less legitimate physical 
compulsion.” This follows from Weber’s 
classic definition: “The state is a human com- 
munity that (successfully) claims the monopoly 


s Tbid., p. 218. 
6 Almond, op. cit., p. 7. 
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of the legitimate use of physical force in a given 
territory.” Weber also concluded that: “If 
no social institutions existed which knew the 
use of violence, then the concept of ‘state’ 
would be eliminated, and a condition would 
emerge that could be designated as ‘anarchy,’ 
in the specific sense of this word.’ 

This definition of politics has been applied 
by a number of anthropologists,®® including 
Malinowski,”° Radcliffe-Brown and R. H. 
Lowie.” Schapera, however, in his study of 
Government and Politics in Tribal Societies, con- 
siders this usage ‘inappropriate? because 
“communities such as those of Bergdama and 
Bushmen are able to lead an orderly existence 
despite their lack of courts and despite the in- 
ability of their chiefs to punish offenders in 
other ways.” Schapera thus chooses to re- 
define “political organization” and chooses to 
call it “that aspect of the total organization 
which is concerned with the establishment and 
maintenance of internal cooperation and ex- 
ternal independence.’’™ It is, of course, the 
prerogative of any scholar to define his terms 
as he pleases, but Schapera raises an issue of 
great import. He is basically interested in 
“order” and finds that it can be achieved, al- 
though in small communities, without physical 
force. Since problems of order are a major pre- 
occupation of most international relations 
scholars, he offers data vital to their concerns, 
no matter how they define politics. 

Schapera concludes “that apart from main- 
taining territorial boundaries and resisting ex- 
ternal aggression the only function common 
to all forms of government is the organization 
and direction of cooperative enterprises often 


€? Max Weber, “Politics as a Vocation,” in 
Gerth and Mills, From Max Weber (New York, 
Oxford, 1958), p. 78. 

68 Loc. cit. 

89 See Schapera, op. cit., pp. 94—95, for a review 
of anthropological literature in which this defini- 
tion is used. 

70 Bronislaw Malinowski, Scientific Theory of 
Culture (Chapel Hill, University of North Caro- 
lina Press, 1944), p. 165. 

7i In Fortes and Evans-Pritchard, op. cit., p. 
xiv. 

2R. H. Lowie, ‘Some Aspects of Political 
Organization Among American Aborigines,” 
Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute, 
Vol. 78 (1948), p. 11. 

73 Schapera, op. cit., p. 217. 

74 Ibid., p. 218. Almond is mistaken when he 
saya that Schapera “does not offer an alternative 
definition” of ‘polities’? (Almond, op. cit., p. 5). 


involving the whole community.”” Schapera’s 
statement can be reinterpreted to mcan that he 
observes a pattern in the development of 
“mechanisms making for orderly life in any 
community.” In this pattern cooperative en- 
terprises precede the organized exercise of 
coercive authority, which does not emerge 
until there is a “wider range of activity and 
complexity of governmental organization.’’77 
In a review of the literature of political anthro- 
pology, Easton offers a proposition similar to 
Schapera’s: “The greater the degree of dif- 
ferentiation and specialization in the political 
structure, the greater will be the tendency to 
reinforce the authority of the administrative 
organization. Structures will emerge through 
which the rulers can generate support, includ- 
ing a greater reliance upon the monopolization 
of the legitimate use of force.’’78 

Thus we find some evidence related to our 
question on the prerequisites for the establish- 
ment of monopoly of force in political systems. 
It appears that it may be one of the attributes 
of centralized governmental institutions that 
appear late in institutional development.”® It 
also appears that cooperative enterprises are 
feasible before it is possible to establish or- 
ganized coercive authority. The discovery of 
societies in which there is order without 
monopoly of force and other characteristics of 
the “classic” nation-state model demands an 
inquiry into what factors make order possible 
in these societies. Several anthropologists offer 
explanations that are provocative for those in- 
terested in international relations. 


Overlapping Memberships 


“The critical result of their analysis is to 
show that these societies are so organized into 
a series of groups and relationships, that people 
who are friends on one basis are enemies on 
another. Herein lies social cohesion, rooted in 
the conflicts between men’s different al- 
legiances.”80 The importance of overlapping 
memberships as a means whereby “society is 


18 Schapera, op. cit. p. 217. 

% Ibid., p. 218. 

17 Ibid., p. 220. 

78 Easton, op. cil., p. 245. This work includes a 
very useful annotated bibliography of political 
anthropology prepared by John D. MeCaffrey. 

79 This is in agreement with Deutsch’s findings 
in his study of ten cases of attempted political 
integration in the North Atlantic area during the 
past five centuries. In Deutsch, op. cit., 1957, pp. 
25-26. 

80 Max Gluckman, Custom and Conflict in Africa 
(Glencoe, Ill., The Free Press, 1955), p. 4. 
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sewn together”! has been of concern to 
sociologists such as Ross, Coser and Simmel. 8 
Morgenthau also cites it as one of the factors 
that “make for peace within the nation,” 8 
But the role of overlapping memberships in 
international systems has not been a paramount 
interest of international relations scholars. 

Max Gluckman has been particularly at- 
tentive to what he terms “cross-cutting mem- 
berships” and describes their relevance to a 
small society in terms readily applicable to 
international relations: 


Thus a thousand people on an island in the South 
Seas, or a couple of thousand in a Plains Red In- 
dian tribe harried by constant attack, seemed un- 
able to hold together as a political unit unless they 
were involved in cross-cutting systems of alliance, 
so that a man’s opponents in one system were his 
friends in another.® 


Gluckman cites friendship, kinship, trading 
and ritual ties as examples of the bases of 
“cross-cutting relationships.’ Fortes and 
Evans-Pritchard write about societies in which 
“the stabilizing factor is not a super-ordinate 
juridical or military organization, but is simply 
a sum total of intersegment relations,” s8 
Peristiany is of particular interest because he 
discriminates between territorial and non- 
territorial “institutions.” His consideration of 
the significance of non-territorial memberships 
which cut across territorial membership 
boundaries places the overlapping membership 
question in a setting quite similar to its setting 
in international relations. In a discussion of 
the Kipsigis, a tribe in the Highlands of Kenya, 
he points out that a man is identified with a 
clan, a regiment and his initiation age-mates. 
These affiliations extend beyond the residential 
unit “so that a man journeying far from home 
in a society which lacks a police force and a 
welfare organization, is assured of help and 
protection wherever he may be.” 87 

Gluckman considers “cross-cutting mem- 
berships” to be so crucial to “political institu- 


81 Edward A. Ross, The Principles of Sociology 
(New York, Century Co., 1920), p. 164. 

8 Lewis Coser, The Functions of Social Conflict 
(Glencoe, Ill, The Free Press, 1956), pp. 75-80. 

8 Georg Simmel, Conflict and the Web of Group 
Affiliations (Glencoe, Ill., The Free Press, 1955), 
pp. 146-161. 

81 Morgenthau, op. cit., p. 504. 

8 Gluckman, op. ctt., 1954, p. 74. 

8 Fortes and Evans-Pritchard, op. cit., p. 14. 

8? John G. Peristiany, “Law,” in The Institu- 
tions of Primitive Society (Glencoe, Ill., The Free 
Press, 1956), p. 40. 
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tions” that he asserts that “all the various ties 
of friendship linking one small group with 
another have political functions and are poli- 
tical institutions.’’®* Greater attentiveness to 
multiple membership phenomena might enable 
international relations scholars to supply useful 
insights to policy-makers who are now making 
crucial decisions about the structure of the 
world in which we will live in coming decades. 
For example, what may be the effect on future 
world order if British entrance into the Com- 
mon Market results in rupturing ties with 
Commonwealth nations? It has often been de- 
bated whether regional integration is an aid or 
impediment toward universal integration. The 
literature on multiple memberships suggests 
that regional integration may facilitate uni- 
versal integration, ¿f regional groups are 
“sewn together” by overlapping memberships. 
But if memberships do not overlap, they may 
tend to simply create a system of larger nations. 
From this perspective the British Common- 
wealth may be a valuable cross-pressure on the 
tendencies toward regional integration. 
Thomas Hovet, Jr. concludes that the Com- 
monwealth Group in the United Nations 
“plays a harmonizing role because its members 
belong to other groups.’’®9 


CONCLUSION 


Through the use of contributions to the 
study of the politics of “developing” nations 
and primitive societies, this paper has sug- 
gested a number of variables used in the study 
of these polities that might prove fruitful in 
the study of international politics: political 
socialization and recruitment, interest articula- 
tion, interest aggregation, political communica- 
tion, contingency, differentiation, and over- 
lapping memberships. These variables seem 
particularly relevant because of apparent 
similarities between some aspects of the politics 
of the “developing” nations and primitive 
societies on the one hand and international 
politics on the other. Material relevant to 
these variables is not all found in the literature 
on “developing” nations and primitive so- 
cieties, nor exclusively in political science. 
These two literatures have simply been used to 
pinpoint seemingly crucial variables in ap- 
parently similar contexts. 

Variation measured by these variables 
could indicate significant developments in an 


88 Gluckman, op. cit., 1954, p. 68. 

8° Thomas, Hovet, Jr., “Political Parties in the 
United Nations,” Paper prepared for 1962 Annual 
Meeting of the American Political Science Asso- 
ciation, Washington, D. C., September 1962, p. 6. 
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international system. If this pee is in the 
appropriate direction, it may-indicate’ devel- . 
oping capability to stipport new kinds. of in- 


tegrated political organizations. (On the other : 


hand, it may be that such change could make 
some ‘organizations unnecessary.) Indicators of 
this type of change might be: increased applica- 
tions of national diplomats for posts in interna- 
tional organizations (recruitment); increased 
differences between accepted norms and proce- 
dures of diplomats in national capitals and 
those in international organizations (socializa- 
tion); increase in public statements, declara- 
tions, resolutions, etc., supported by national 
officials or private citizens from more than one 
nation (articulation and aggregation); increase 
in quotation of documents of international 
secretariats by national officials (political com- 
munication); increase in days in operation per 
year of international bodies and establishment 
of new permanent bodies (contingency); es- 
tabliishment of new international roles and 
division of old roles (differentiation); increase 
in overlapping membership revealed by a 
study of voting, resolution sponsorship, and 
other cooperative activity in governmental 
and nongovernmental international organiza- 
tions. 

The literature on primitive societies has 
been particularly helpful in raising questions 
about the sequence in which certain roles can 
be introduced into political systems, particu- 
larly with regard to physical force. In this case 
the definition of politics as that agency which 
has “a monopoly on the legitimate use of phys- 
ical force” seems to have led at times to im- 
plicit assumptions about the role of force in 
building social order. Those interested in 


bulding sociàl order cannot prudently ne- 
. glect’ to éxamine-a broad range of means for 
achieving it. Such means are not necessarily 


*eigcumscribed . by. particular definitions of 


polities., hae a 

- Finally, ' this effort -to show international 
political analogues-to political phenomena in 
“developing” nations and primitive societies 
suggests the potential value of greater integra- 
tion of research and theory development in in- 
ternational politics with that in intranational 
politics. This should be particularly useful in 
providing the international scholar with a 
broader range of concepts’ for collecting and 
analyzing his data, as well as for providing 
links to other data relevant to his interests. 
The study of international politics has dem- 
onstrated proclivity for gross variables such as 
“diplomacy,” which includes such processes as 
negotiation, communication, aggregation and 
socialization. Greater differentiation would lead 
toward more effective data collection and 
analysis. Hopefully, scholars now occupied 
solely with intranational politics will find it 
fruitful to include international systems in 
their research designs, This may be as provoca- 
tive for their investigations as the examina- 
tion of “developing”? nations and primitive 
societies is to the student of international 
politics. 


$0 For a useful discussion of definitions of 
politics, see Easton, op. cit., pp. 218-227. Easton 
concludes that the “legitimate use of force” to 
identify politics “is an approach that research in 
American political science has all but abandoned, 
although it still has enough vitality to raise its 
head from time to time” (pp. 218-219). 
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INTER-NATION INFLUENCE: A FORMAL MODEL* 


J. DAVID SINGER 
University of Michigan 


Students of international politics often state 
that power is to us what money is to the econo- 
mist: the medium, via which transactions are 
observed and measured. Further, there seems 
to be a solid consensus that power is a useful 
concept only in its*relative sense; such objec- 
tive méasures as military manpower, tech- 
nological level, and gross national product are 
viewed as helpful, but incomplete, indices. The 
concept does not come to life except as it is 
observed in action, and that action can be 
found only when national power is brought into 
play by nations engaged in the process of influ- 
encing one another. Until that occurs, we have 
no operational indices of power, defined here as 
the capacity to influence. In this paper, then, my 
purpose is to seek a clarification of the concept 
of power by the presentation of a formal, ana- 
lytic model of bilateral inter-nation influence. 

Two caveats, however. First, I am using the 
word ‘‘model” in its most modest sense; I mean 
somewhat more than a conceptual framework, 
but considerably less than a theory. If, by 
theory, we refer to a body of internally consist- 
ent empirical generalizations of descriptive, 
predictive, and explanatory power, it is much 
less than a theory. And since it is not a theory, 
there is no need to label it “normative” or 
‘descriptive’; it is merely analytical, with 
normative or prescriptive implications. 

Second, it represents in no sense the result 
of a systematic search of the historical past 
from which we might draw empirical general- 
izations. Nor is it a systematic survey of those 
other analogous worlds from which such gen- 
eralizations might be drawn: the experimental 
or empirical literature of psychology, sociology, 
or anthropology. Recourse to all of these 


* This paper was originally prepared for the 
International Studies Division of the Institute for 
Defense Analyses, and is now released for publi- 
cation. The views expressed are not necessarily 
those of the Institute, the Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency, or the Department of 
‘Defense. The author wishes to thank Caxton C. 
Foster for his assistance both at the conceptual 
and the graphic level, and Lloyd Jensen for help 
in surveying the literature on social power. 

1The worlds of the diplomatic past and the 
experimental present may both be called analo- 
gous to that of the diplomatic present in that 
neither is an exact replication, yet each has a 
number of important similarities to it. In some 


worlds would be valuable, but would go beyond 
the task I have set myself here. Moreover, such 
empirical investigations are best not under- 
taken until we have a clear picture of the sorts 
of data we seek. To do so in the absence of such 
a picture might produce some interesting 
anecdotes, and an occasionally valuable in- 
sight, but it would open no direct path toward 
a body of empirically “verified” and logically 
consistent propositions of such explanatory 
power or predictive reliability as to be useful 
for either theory building or policy purposes. 
Until these prior model-building steps have 
been taken, any comprehensive search of the 
historical literature would be little more than 
a fishing expedition, or a ransacking of the past 
in search of support for a priori convictions. 

In attempting this preliminary examination 
of inter-nation influence, I will begin with a 
search for clarification of the central concepts 
and variables; then suggest a systematic link- 
ing of them; follow this with a search for some 
general rules about the role of reward and 
punishment and promise and threat; and con- 
clude with a discussion of the particular limits 
and uses of threat. 


I, SOME GENERAL PROPERTIES OF INFLUENCE 


In trying to clarify what we mean by influ- 
ence, and to articulate its dominant properties, 
the first point to be noted is that all influence 
attempts are future-oriented. The past and pres- 
ent behavior of the potential influencee (whom 
we will label B) may be of interest to A (the 
influencer) and will certainly affect A’s predic- | 
tions of B’s future behavior, but there is noth- 
ing A can do about controlling such actions. 
He? may interpret the past and present behav- 


respects, one might even find that the small 
group experiment provides a closer replication of 
the present international system than does the 
international system of the 18th or 19th cen- 
turies. See J. David Singer, ‘“The Relevance of 
the Behavioral Sciences to the Study of Inter- 
national Relations,’ Behavioral Science, Vol. 6 
(October 1961), pp. 324-35. 

2 Throughout this paper, we will often use the 
singular personal pronoun to denote a nation, but 
it will always be understood that the nation is 
not a person and is not capable of perceiving, 
predicting, and preferring in the literal psycho- 
logical sense. Thus all designations will, un- 
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ior of B in a variety of ways, but obviously he 
can no longer influence it. 
The second general observation is that influ- 


ence may or may not imply a modification of . 


B’s behavior. While the tendency (there are 
exceptions) in both political science and social 
psychology is to define an influence attempt as 
one in which A seeks to modify the behavior of 
B, or to identify A’s influence over B in terms 
of “the extent to which he can get B to do 
something that B would not otherwise do,” 
there are several objections to this restricted 
meaning.? One is that it excludes that very 
common form of influence which we might call 
perpetuation or “reirforcement.’* That is, it 
overlooks the many cases of inter-personal and 
inter-group influence in which B is behaving, or 
is predicted to behave, in essentially the man- 
ner desired by A, but in which A nevertheless 
attempts to insure the continuation of such 
behavior, or the fulfillment of the prediction, 
by various influence techniques. 

The second (and more elusive) objection is 


less otherwise specified, refer to those who act for 
and on behalf of, the nation: the foreign policy 
decision makers. We are not, however, accepting 
the proposition of the “methodological individual- 
ists,’ who deny the empirical existence or con- 
ceptual legitimacy of the group or nation. Their 
point of view is articulated in Floyd H. Allport, 
Social Psychology (Boston, 1924), while two per- 
suasive refutations are Ernest Nagel, The Strue- 
ture of Science (New Yerk, 1961) and Charles K. 
Warriner, “Groups are Real: A Reaffirmation,” 
American Sociological Review, Vol. 21 (October 
1956), pp. 549-54. 

On the choice of the nation-as-actor, see Arnold 
Wolfers, “The Actors in International Politics,” 
in W. T. R. Fox (ed.) Theoretical Aspects of Inter- 
national Relattons (Notre Dame, University of 
Notre Dame Press, 1959) and J. David Singer, 
“The Level of Analysis Problem in International 
Relations,” World Politics Vol. 14 (October 1961), 
pp. 77-92. 

® This definition is tentatively employed in 
Robert A. Dahl, “The Concept of Power,” Be- 
havioral Science, Vol. IT (July 1957) pp. 201-15; 
Dahl tends to use “power” and “influence” 
interchangeably. The emphasis on change or 
modification is also retained by John R. P. French 
and Bertram Raven, ‘‘The Bases of Social Power,” 
in Dorwin Cartwright (ed.) Studies in Soctal 
Power (Ann Arbor: Institute for Social Research, 
1959) pp. 150-67. 

‘We will use this word in its generic sense, 
rather than in the various specialized ways found 
in such psychological theories as conditioning, 
learning, and S-R. 


that it implies no difficulty in A’s prediction of 
what B will do in the absence of the influence 
attempt. If A could, with a very high degree of 
confidence, predict how B will act if no attempt 
to modify or reinforce is made, then reinforce- 
ment measures would be unnecessary and influ- 
ence would only be attempted when changes 
(from predicted to preferred) are sought. For a 
multitude of reasons, ranging from the com- 
plexity of the international system to the 
theoretical poverty of the disciplines which 
study that system, such predictability is a long 
way off. Consequently, A will tend to seek 
insurance against the possibility of an error in 
his prediction as long as he is modest in evalu- 
ating his predictive abilities. 

This leads in turn to a third difficulty, if not 


_ objection, which is the probabilistic nature of 


all predictions. Even if the “state of the art” 
in international relations were well advanced, 
there would still be no certainty (probability 
=1.0) on the part of A that B will behave in 
the predicted fashion. Consequently, there will 
always be someincentive to attempt to influence. 

Having made the case for both the modifica- 
tion and the reinforcement types as legiti- 
mately belonging in the influence attempt cate- 
gory, however, it would be misleading to sug- 
gest that they are of equal significance in inter- 
nation relations. The fact is that if A’s decision 
makers are reasonably confident that nation B 
either will behave in a fashion desirable to A or 
not behave in an undesirable fashion, the 
incentive to attempt to influence B will dimin- 
ish, and A may conserve its limited skills and 
resources for application elsewhere. As the 
forces at work in A’s foreign policy processes 
move A’s decision makers in a pessimistic 
direction, there will be an increasing applica- 
tion of A’s available resources to the influencing 
of B, until the point is reached where A 
predicts that no influence attempt would be 
successful. 

A third preliminary observation is that inter- 
nation influence is far from a one-way affair. 
In the first place, while A is planning or at- 
tempting to influence B, B is itself exercising 
some impact on A’s behavior. The very classifi- 
cation of B by A asa potential influencee imme- 
diately leads to some degree of influence by B 
upon A, even when B makes no conscious influ- 
ence attempt. And in the second place, the 
international system is neither a dyad (duo- 
poly) nor a multitude of dyads. For analytical 
purposes, it is often convenient to scrutinize 
only two nations at a time, but we cannot for- 
get that all are influencing all, directly or in- 
directly, merely by sharing the same spatial, 
temporal, and socio-political environment. 
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Thus, the system is characterized not only by 
reciprocity but by multiple reciprocity. For the 
sake of simplicity, however, we will restrict the 


4 


analysis which follows to direct bilateral rela- : 


tionships between nations of more or less equal 
power, in which influence or influence attempts 
are a conscious effort of the national decision 
makers.‘ 

Finally, we might distinguish between an 
influence attempt and the outcome of such an 
attempt. Not only are they not the same 
phenomena, but they are described and meas- 
ured in terms of different variables. An influ- 
ence attempt is described primarily in terms of: 
(a) A’s prediction as to how B will behave in a 
given situation in the absence of the influence 
attempt; (b) A’s preference regarding B’s be- 
havior; and (c) the techniques and resources A 
utilizes to make (a) and (b) coincide as nearly 
as possible. The outcome of such an attempt 
will be a function not only of (c) above, but also 
(d) the accuracy of A’s prior prediction; (e) 
B’s own value, utility, or preference system; 
(È) B’s estimate of the probabilities of various 
contemplated outcomes; (g) B’s resistance (or 
counter-influence) techniques and resources; 
and (h) the effects of the international environ- 
ment, 


I, THE INTERNATIONAL SYSTEM AS AN 
INFLUENCE ENVIRONMENT 


Before turning to more refined characteristics 
of influence, let us place its general properties, 
as noted above, in their larger setting within 
the international system. 

The fact that nations invest a great deal of 
their energies in attempts to influence one 
another is perfectly obvious, but why this 
should be so is somewhat less apparent. One of 
the most frequently recurring themes among 
the peace-makers is that all would be well if 
nations would only “live and let live.” The 
naiveté of this prescription becomes evident, 
however, when we recall that such a doctrine 
can only be effective if one of the following 
conditions is present: (a) each nation is so com- 
pletely isolated from all the others that the a0- 


5 “Power?” may be measured in a multitude of 
ways: relative or absolute, perceived or objective, 
potential or present; and many criteria may be 
used in making such measurements. Furthermore, 
the distinction between “fate control” and ‘‘be- 
havior control’? made by John W. Thibaut and 
Harold H. Kelley in The Social Psychology of 
Groups (New York, 1959) is quite relevant here. 
Thus, the U. S. certainly has the power to decide 
the ultimate fate of Cuba, for example, but lacks 
the power to exercise effective and continuing 
control over Cuba’s day-to-day behavior. 
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tivities of one have almost no impact on the 
others; or (b) each is so completely self-suffi- 
cient that it has no dependence upon the goals 
or behavior of the others in order to meet its 
own “real” and perceived needs. Neither of 
these conditions characterizes the international 
system, and it is doubtful whether they ever 


` did. Not only do nations rely heavily upon one 


another for the commodities (tangible and 
otherwise) which are sought after, but it is ex- 
tremely difficult for any nation to trade with 
or steal from another without this inter-action 
having some impact on some third party. 

But this is only part of the story, and it is the 
part which is equally applicable to relations 
among many other forms of social organiza- 
tion. The international system has another 
characteristic which distinguishes it from other 
social systems: each actor has the legal, tradi- 
tional, and physical capacity to severely dam- 
age or destroy many of the others with a con- 
siderable degree of impunity. In inter-personal, 
inter-family or other inter-group relations, re- 
gardless of the culture, normative restraints 
and superior third-party governors are suffi- 
cient to make murder, plunder and mayhem 
the exception rather than the rule. But in inter- 
nation relations the gross inadequacy of both 
the ethical and the political restraints make 
violence not only accepted but anticipated. As 
a consequence, the scarcest commodity in the 
international system is security—the freedom 
to pursue those activities which are deemed 
essential to national welfare and to survival 
itself. 

To be more specific then, we might assert 
that under the survival rubric the highest 
priority is given to autonomy—nations are 
constantly behaving in a fashion intended to 
maximize their present and future freedom of 
action and to minimize any present or future 
restraints upon that freedom. In such a sys- 
tem, no single nation can afford to “live and 
let live” as long as the well established and 
widely recognized anarchic norms are adhered 
to, acted upon, and anticipated by, most of the 
others. Any social system must contain some 
inevitable competition and conflict, but in the 
international system they are handled in a 
more primitive fashion. Moreover, there seems 
to be only the barest correlation between the 
way a nation pursues its interests and the 
nature of its leadership or its socio-political 
institutions. To suggest otherwise would be, to 
quote an excellent analysis of the problem, to 
commit the ‘“‘second-image fallacy.’’® Rather, 


6 See Kenneth N. Waltz, Man, the State, and 
War (New York, Columbia University Press, 
1959) and the review article based on it: J. David 
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we might more accurately conclude that the 
international system itself is the key element 
in explaining why and how nations attempt to 
influence the behavior of one another. 


II. PERCEIVED BEHAVIOR AS A DETERMINANT 
IN INFLUENCE ATTEMPTS 


Though the international system is definitely 
one in which influence and counter-influence 
attempts are a dominant characteristic, our 
interest is in analyzing the factors which tend 
to produce any given such attempt. The first 
prerequisite for an influence attempt is the per- 
ception on the part of A’s decision-makers that 
A and B are, or will be, in a relationship of sig- 
nificant interdependence, and that B’s future 
behavior consequently could well be such as to 
exercise either a harmful or beneficial impact 
on A. 

Not too long ago, most nations were in such 
a relationship with only a handful of other na- 
tions. Even in today’s highly interdependent 
world, one still finds, for example, little inter- 
action between Paraguay and Burma or Egypt 
and Iceland. Moreover, no nation has the re- 
sources to engage in serious efforts to influence 
a great many of the others at any given time; 
we select our influence targets because of the 
perceived importance of our relationship to, 
and dependence upon, them. In addition, 
there is a particular tendency to concentrate 
such efforts upon those nations with which we 
are already in a highly competitive and con- 
flictful relationship, devoting far fewer re- 
sources to those with whom our relations are 
either friendly or negligible. 

Not only do our perceptions of interdepend- 
ence and conflict-cooperation strongly deter- 
mine whom we will attempt to influence, but, 
as subsequent sections will suggest, they affect 
the types of influence attempt we will make and 
the likelihood of success or failure in that at- 
tempt. 


IV. PREDICTED BEHAVIOR AS A DETERMINANT 
IN INFLUENCE ATTEMPTS 


The second determinant is that of the pre- 
dicuons which A’s decision-makers reach re- 
garding the nature of B’s future behavior: what 
is B likely to do, in the absence of any con- 
scious influence attempt by A? This expectation 
may be of two rather distinct types. One deals 
with the affirmative commission of an act, and 
the other deals with the more passive non- 
commission or omission of an act. In the first 
case, illustrations range from the American 


Singer, “International Conflict: Three Levels of 
Analysis,’ World Politics, Vol. 12 (April 1960), 
pp. 453-61. 


expectation that, in the absence of any con- 
scious influence attempt by ourselves, India 
might endorse a troika arrangement for arms 
control supervision, to the fear that the Soviet 
Union might employ military force in an effort 
to drive us out of Berlin. In the second case, 
we think of such examples of non-commission 
or failure to act as Germany not meeting its 
ground force commitment to NATO, or main- 
land China not participating in a disarmament 
conference to which it had been invited. 
Though one can often describe expected acts of 
omission as ones of commission (2.e., Germany 
refusing to draft more soldiers or China reject- 
ing the conference bid), and with somewhat 
greater conceptual straining even describe acts 
of commission in the semantics of omission 
(India not rejecting the troika, or Soviet not re- 
fraining from force) one or the other of these 
two emphases is almost always more obvious 
and salient to the influencer, as discussed in 
the next section. 


VY. PREFERRED BEHAVIOR AS A DETERMINANT 
IN INFLUENCE ATTEMPTS 


Finally, and perhaps most important, there 
is A’s preference regarding B’s future behavior. 
Without preferences, the perception of B’s 
present behavior and predictions regarding his 
future behavior have only limited importance 
to A and would exercise only a minor impact 
on A’s tendency to invest in an influence at- 
tempt. Here we might illustrate by reference 
to the contingent predictions suggested above. 
The United States prefers that India not ac- 
cept the troika plan, and that the Soviets not 
use force in Berlin; we care much less what 
administrative arrangements New Delhi does 
accept, or what other techniques the Kremlin 
does apply in Berlin. Our main concern is that 
they not do the specified, but partially likely, 
act from among a number of possible acts. For 
us, removing or reducing the likelihood of 
what they might do is much more salient than 
which one of a host of alternative acts they 
select in its place. Conversely, the concern of 
our decision-makers (as the potential influenc- 
ers) over what the Germans do not do with 
their limited manpower, or what the Chinese do 
not do regarding a disarmament conference is 
much less than our concern that they do engage 
in the act which we prefer. The salience of what 
they do do is higher for us than the salience of 
what they do not do, because of the nature of 
our preferences. 

To illustrate this crucial distinction further, 
let us suppose that A predicts that B is about 
to supply weapons to an insurgent group op- 
posing the government of an ally of A’s; A’s 
concern is not so much what else B does with 
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these weapons as with seeing that B does not 
supply them as predicted. B might, at this 
juncture, scrap them, sell them to a neutral 
nation outside the immediate conflict area, or 
give them to an ally, and A would have a much 
less intense concern over which of these alterna- 
tives B selected. In another—and very real— 
case, A might want desperately to prevent its 
major adversary B from supplying nuclear 
weapons to an ally of B with whom A has had a 
number of disastrous military encounters in 
the past. Whether B gives these nuclear weap- 
ons to another ally, converts them for peaceful 
uses, or retains them in its own arsenal is of 
much less moment than that they not be sup- 
plied to the feared recipient. In both these 
cases, avoiding or preventing a specific out- 
come is of considerably greater salience to the 
influencer than is the remaining range of al- 
ternatives open to B. 


VI. PERCEPTION, PREDICTION, AND 
PREFERENCE: THEIR COMPOSITE 
EFFECT 


So far, we have discussed individually the 
way in which A’s perceptions, predictions, 
and preferences will tend to move him toward 
an influence attempt vis-à-vis B. What are the 
implications of combining these three sets of 
variables? More particularly, what are the 
possible combinations, and what is the effect 
of each upon: (a) the motivation of A to 
undertake an influence attempt, (b) the rela- 
tive amount of effort required for success, and 
(c) the techniques and instruments A will em- 
ploy? 

As the following chart will indicate, there 
are eight possible combinations of influence 
situations, four dealing with cases in which A 
prefers that B do a certain act (X) and four in 
which A prefers that B not do a particular act, 
but do almost anything else (non-X or 0) 
instead. The first four might be called persua- 
ston cases, and the latter four dissuasion. Since 
each of these eight cases would seem to pose a 
different type of influence problem for A and 
call for varying combinations of techniques, let 
us list and label them as in Figure 1. 


Persuasion Situations: 


In cases 1 through 4, A prefers that B do act- 
X, and in cases 5 through 8, A prefers that B 
not do act X, but do O (anything else but act 
X). Cases 1 and 5 are relatively simple and 
normally would call for no impressive influence 
attempt: B not only is already acting or not 
acting as A prefers, but the prediction is that 
such behavior will continue into the relevant 
future. Cases 2 and 6 are, however, slightly 
more interesting: again B’s predicted behavior 
is seen as congruent to that which A prefers in 
the future, but A observes that for the moment 
B’s behavior is different from the preferred or 
predictad. And in cases 8 and 7, B’s present 
behavior ts what A prefers, but the prediction 
is that it will not remain so without any effort 
on A’s part. Finally, in cases 4 and 8 we have 
the most difficult situation for A: he perceives 
B not only as not behaving as preferred, but 
as unlikely to do so in the future, without some 
effort on the part of A. These, then, are the 
eight typical situations confronting a potential 
influencer, ranged more or less in order of in- 
creasing difficulty. 


VII. THE INFLUENCEE’S DECISIONAL CALCULUS 


Having examined the varieties of influence 
situations, we should notice one other consid- 
eration prior to evaluating the range of tech- 
niques available to the influencer in these situa- 
tions. This is the influencee’s decisional caleu- 
lus: the abstract dimensions upon which he 
(i.e. those individuals who, alone or together, 
act on behalf of the target nation) weighs a 
range of conceivable outcomes in any influence 
situation. For every outcome which any deci- 
sion-maker can conceive of as possible, there 
are at least two such dimensions. The degree to 
which he likes or dislikes the prospect is called 
the utility or disutility, and the likelihood 
which he assigns to its ever occurring is called 
the probability. Both of these are, of course, 
subjective variables: preferences and predic- 
tions of the influencee (B). 

In the abstract, the combined judgments 
which the influencee makes along both of these 
dimensions will determine his contingent ex- 
pectations and thus his response to the influ- 


Dissuasion Situations: 


` A Prefers X A Prefers O 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
Preleired Future Behavior X X X X O O O QO 
Predicted Future Behavior X X O O O O x X 
Perceived Present Behavior X O X 6) O X O X 


Ficure 1. Types of Influence Situations. 
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Figure 2. Influencee’s Decisional Calculus. 


ence attempt. Before combining them, let us 
examine each in somewhat more detail. As to 
the subjective utility dimension, we proceed 
from the assumption thatan individual or a 
group does—implicitly or explicitly—have a 
set of benchmarks by which it is able to ar- 
range conceivable outcomes (be they threaten- 
ing, rewarding, or more typically, both) in 
some order of preference. These benchmarks 
usually derive from value systems and goal 
structures and, though they are by no means 
uniform from nation to nation, those relevant 
to foreign policy behavior tend to have a great 
deal in common. For example, outcomes that 
appear to restrict short-range freedom of action 
will almost invariab:y be placed very low in 
any such utility scale; they will be assigned a 
high disutility score. Conversely, those which 
seem likely to minimize the power of some other 
competing nation (A, C, or D), and hence re- 
duce that competitor’s capacity to restrict one’s 
own (B’s) freedom, are normally rated high on 
utility. If we go much beyond these basic 
drives of nations, however, we get into the 
peculiar webs of their secondary goals and 
their varying formal and informal ideologies. 

We may pause, though, to point out that 
national preferences are by no means fixed 
and permanent. Not only do successive parties 
and factions in a particular nation bring differ- 
ing preference structures into office, but even 
the same sub-group or individuals undergo 
value changes while in power. Consequently, 
we must not overlock the usefulness to A of 
seeking to induce attitudinal (especially value 
and preference) changes in B’s elites as an 
alternative means of influencing B’s existing 
preferences, or of seeking to change them now 
in order to make it easier to appeal to them 
later. 

Nations do not, however, commit them- 
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selves to actions merely because one possible 
outcome of such actions seems.to be extremely 
attractive or because it may avoid an ex- 
tremely unattractive outcome. No nation has 
the unlimited resources and skills which such 
behavior would require. They must compare 
these possible outcomes not only in terms of a 
preference ordering, but also in terms-of their 
estimated likelihood. And just as there are im- 
portant differences between nations in the 
matter of assigning utilities and disutilities, 
there are equally important (but more subtle) 
differences when it comes to assigning proba- 
bilities to future events. Some are more willing 
than others to play the “Jong shot,” and pur- 
sue an objective whose probability of attain- 
ment may be quite low. On the other hand, 
there do seem to be strong similarities here, as 
in preference ordering. A perusal of recent dip- 
lomatic history strongly suggests that most 
nations are remarkably conservative.in foreign 
policy; t.e., they seldom commit resources and 
prestige to the pursuit of an outcome which 
seems improbable—no matter how attractive 
that outcome may be. Individuals, on the 
other hand, reveal far greater ranges of risk- 
taking propensities, with many getting a large 
measure of psychological satisfaction from the 
low-probability-of-success decision.’ 

The point which concerns us here, however, 
is that—despite idiosyncrasies on one or the 
other dimension—nations combine both sets of 
considerations in responding to an influence 
attempt or in any other choice situation. In 
graphic terms, we might depict this combining 
process as in Figure 2. 


1 See Ward Edwards, “Utility and Subjective 
Probability: Their Interaction and Variance 
Preferences,” Journal of Conflict Resolution, Vol. 
6 (March 1962), pp. 42-51. 
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Suppose that A is attempting to influence B 
by the use of threatened punishment in order 
to deter B from pursuing a certain goal (7.e., A 
is trying to induce O). If B attaches a high 
utility to the outcome which he is pursuing 
while the threat which A makes would—if ear- 
ried out—constitute a loss whose disutility is 
of approximately the same magnitude, these 
two considerations will tend to cancel out and 
the important dimension becomes the probabil- 
ity of each outcome actually eventuating. If B 
estimates that the probability of A carrying 
out the threatened punishment is quite low 
(let us say .25) and that he therefore has a .75 
probability of pursuing his goal without A 
executing the threat (perhaps its cost to A is 
seen as quite high) the resultant product would 
tend to make B adhere to his original intention. 
Though he realizes that there is some chance 
that A will act to punish him, the combined 
probability and disutility is so much less than 
the combined probability and utility of A’s not 
acting, that B decides to take the gamble. 

This is, of course, a rather abstract model, 
and it not only deviates from the kinds of 
articulate, as well as implicit, calculations 
which policy makers employ, but it over- 
simplifies the choice situation with which na- 
tions are ordinarily confronted. For example, 
B must normally weigh his utility-times-proba- 
bility product against not only the disutility- 
times-probability of A’s threatened punishment 
but against a range of greater or lesser punish- 
ments which A is capable of inflicting and 
against the probability of each of these occur- 
ring. Furthermore this model assumes that 
choice situations and influence attempts, as 
well as their possible outcomes, occur at dis- 
crete and identifiable moments in time. The 
assumption is extremely useful for analytical 
purposes, but it pays insufficient attention to 
the overlapping and highly unpredictable time 
scale along which such situations and alternate 
outcomes may occur. Finally, it ignores three 
important quantitative considerations. One of 
these is the relative weight which a given set of 
decision-makers might assign to each of the two 
dimensions; in their implicit fashiof, nations 
do differ in the degree to which they emphasize 
either the probability or the preference element 
in their appraisal of an outcome. Moreover, 
these two dimensions are by no means psycho- 
logically independent; the more highly valued 
an outcome is, the greater the tendency to exag- 
gerate the probability that it can be achieved 
(the wish is father to the thought), and con- 


s Among the outcomes to be considered are 
those which might impinge on the domestic 
setting or upon one’s allies or any Nth powers. 
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versely, when a probability looks very low, the 
tendency will be to downgrade the attractive- 
ness of the associated outcome. Thirdly, there 
is the tendency toward polarity: as subjective 
probabilities move up or down from .5 they 
will be exaggerated in the direction of either 
the certainty (1.0) or the impossibility (0.0) 
end of the scale. Recognizing these limitations 
does not, however, invalidate this influencee’s 
decisional model. It merely reminds us that it 
cannot be employed for either descriptive or 
predictive purposes In a purely mechanical 
way. But used in a careful, self-conscious fash- 
ion it can be helpful to both the study and the 
execution of the decision process. For the 
scholar, much of the confusion and mystery of 
that process could be clarified, and for the 
policy maker, regardless of the weights and 
values he attaches, it could identify the range 
of alternatives and indicate the implications of 
each. It might even lead to consideration of a 
larger number of alternatives and hence miti- 
gate one of the greatest causes of diplomatic 
disaster——the prematurely restricted repertoire. 


VIII. INFLUENCE TECHNIQUES 


Up to this juncture, we have delineated some 
of the general characteristics of inter-nation 
influence, identified its three major dimensions 
alone and together, and articulated a sub- 
model of the influencee’s decisional considera- 
tions, Now let us turn to the two broad classes 
of technique available to the influencer: threat 
and promise. Each may be used either to mod- 
ify or to reinforce, although, as we shall see 
later, not with equal efficacy. Each has an 
appropriate role, but careful choice must be 
made in determining which is best suited to 
the various classes of influence situation. 

By threat we mean the communication to the 
influencee (B) by the influencer (A) that if a 
certain preferred act (X) is not taken, or non- 
act (O) is not avoided by B, there is a given 
probability that A will act to punish B in a 
particular fashion. That punishment may take 
the form either of withholding a reward, deny- 
ing a preference, or positively damaging that 
which B values.’ 

By promise we mean the communication to B 


® One quite successful attempt has been made 
to draw an analytic distinction between punish- 
ment and denial, but it seems less relevant here. 
In Deterrence by Denial and Punishment (Prince- 
ton, Center of International Studies, 1959) and in 
Deterrence and Defense (Princeton University 
Press, 1961) Glenn Snyder refers to retaliation 
as punishment, while denial refers to the costs 
inflicted upon B (the deterree who was not de- 
terred) while trying to gain his military objective. 
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Persuasion Situations: Dissuasion Situations: 
A Prefers X A Prefers O 

ł 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
Preferred Future Behavior x x X x O © O Oo 
Predicted Future Behavior x X O QO O ) X D4 
Perceived Present Behavior X Q X © Q X QO x 
Reinforce or Modify R M R M R M R M 
Punish? No P No Yes No P No Yes 
Reward? Yes No Yes No Yes NO Yes No 
Threaten? P Yes Yes Yes P Yes Yes Yes 
Promise? Yes Yes Yes Yes Yeg Yes Yes Yes 


Figurgs 8. Hypothesized Relevance of Influence Techniques. 
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that if he complies with A’s preference, A will, 
with some given probability, act to reward B. 
Again, that reward may range from withhold- 
ing a contemplated punishment to the enhance- 
ment of one or more of B’s values and prefer- 
ences. 

Threat and punishment and promise and 
reward go together, but the distinction must be 
constantly kept in mind. Threat and promise 
refer to nothing but contingent, probable fu- 
ture events, while punishment and reward are 
concrete acts that already have taken, or are 
in the process of taking, place. Thus punish- 
ments and rewards may be threatened or prom- 
ised respectively, and they may he contem- 
plated by both A and B, but they have none 
of the empirical concreteness in a future situa- 
tion that they have in past or present situa- 
tions. 

In inter-nation influence, reward and punish- 
ment for past or ongoing behavior may be said 
to serve primarily as a link between B’s experi- 
ential present and his anticipated future. The 
outcomes which accompany particular actions 
in B’s past and present serve as predictors of 
such associations in the future. Therefore, the 
use of rewards and punishments by A should 
be devoted, among other aims, to increasing 
the credibility of the promises and threats 
which he transmits to B. This is not to suggest 
that eredibility-building is the only relevant 
use for reward and punishment in attempting 
to influence an opponent of approximately 
equal power. Present-oriented techniques might 
also serve the supplementary purposes of (a) 
hastening an influencee’s shift from non-pre- 
ferred to preferred behavior, or (b) reinforcing 
current preferred behavior if there is some in- 
dication that it might not continue. 

Be that as it may, we have little evidence at 
this point to justify any confident generaliza- 
tions regarding the applicability of the four 
types of influence technique to the eight classes 
of influence situations. Let me therefore pause 


briefly in order to hypothesize, before going on 
to suggest what next needs to be done to de- 
velop a coherent theory of inter-nation influ- 
ence. Given the speculativeness of these hy- 
potheses and the limitations of space, let me 
present them in the form of a chart which is 
merely an extension of Figure 1. 

In Figure 3, we have added five rows to 
the original three. Row 4 emphasizes that 
cases 1, 3, 5, and 7 are reinforcement or be- 
havior stabilization situations, in which A, 
regardless of his predictions, prefers that B’s 
future behavior remain as it is in the present. 
Conversely, cases 2, 4, 6, and 8 are modifica- 
tion or behavior change situations, again dis- 
regarding A’s prediction of B’s future behavior. 

Then in rows 5 and 6 we ask whether 
punishment and reward (our present-oriented 
techniques) are relevant to each of these, while 
in 7 and 8 the question is whether the future- 
oriented techniques of threat and promise have 
any applicability. In situations 2 and 6 and 1 
and 5, the ambiguous entry (P for “‘perhaps’’) 
is meant to suggest that A’s confidence in his 
prediction regarding B’s future behavior will 
be controlling. If, in the two ambiguous 
modification situations (2 and 6) A’s subjective 
probability that B will change without any 
influence attempt is not satisfactorily high, A 
might consider punishment as an appropriate 
technique. Likewise, in the two ambiguous rein- 
forcement situations, A’s lack of confidence 
in the prediction that B will continue his pres- 
ent behavior might well impel him to utilize 
threat as a form of insurance. 


IX. SOME EXPERIMENTAL POSSIBILITIES 


Can the hypotheses in Figure 3 be confirmed 
or disconfirmed? Clearly, the preferable long- 
run method of proof would lie in direct testing 
within the international system, and though 
the bona-fide experiment is hardly a routine 
matter in this area, some modified form of it 
seems possible. I refer to the so-called ex-post- 
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facto experiment, in which we determine some 
reasonable and fixed limits in time and space, 
and then devise the criteria by which our popu- 
lation of influence situations is selected. From 
that population we then sample in such a man- 
ner as to get a sufficient number of each of our 
eight classes of influence situation. Of course, 
the difficulty here is in setting up and refining 
the operational rules by which we identify each 
of these situations in the ongoing welter of 
diplomatic history so as to permit reliable clas- 
sification by two or more independent coders. 
Once the experimental cases are selected, we 
then go on (again with operationally articu- 
lated criteria) to determine which influence 
techniques were used in each. Following that, 
we measure—with either a simple yes-no 
dichotomy or (at later stages in the study) 
a graduated scale—B’s compliance with A’s 
preference. By correlating our predicted influ- 
ence attempt outcomes with those observed in 
the “experiment”? we get a test of the hy- 
potheses generated by the model. 

If this particular project worked out satis- 
factorily, a more nearly “natural’’ experiment, 
involving prediction rather than postdiction, 
could be attempted. In this case, we would 
want to ascertain the applicability of our 
historical findings to the real world of the pres- 
ent, by classifying some sample of influence 
situations as they unfold, and then actually 
predicting the attempt outcomes before they 
are known.!° The central problem in either of 
these “real world” types of study is that of 
developing, pre-testing, and applying meas- 
ures or indices of an operational and unambigu- 
ous nature. Until we have devised a means for 
recognizing and recording perceived, predicted, 
preferred, and actual outcomes, such experi- 
mental research is impossible. 

While the development of measures for the 
key variables in inter-nation relations goes for- 
ward—and it is doing so at much too slow a 
pace—another possibility remains. Systematic 
data-gathering with relatively operational 
classification and measurement criteria has 
been going on in sociology and social psychol- 
ogy for several decades. As a consequence, 
these disciplines have accumulated a respect- 
able body of empirical generalizations regard- 
ing inter-group and inter-personal influence. 
These generalizations, moreover, have two pos- 
sible linkages to a theory of inter-nation 


10 Some suggestive versions of such a technique 
are advocated in Richard C. Snyder and James 
A. Robinson, National and International Decision- 
Making (New York: Institute for International 
Order, 1960), pp. 30-34. 
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influence in particular and inter-nation relations 
in general. The more useful one is that of 
empirical inputs into the inter-personal and 
inter-group interactions which occur in the 
foreign policy decision process. There is no 
reason to expect that the findings in industrial, 
academic, community, or other social settings 
should be too disparate for application to the 
inter-personal and inter-group influence proc- 
esses which obtain in governmental policy proc- 
esses. Enough inference is called for, however, 
to preclude any automatic assumption that the 
results will be identical in, for example, busi- 
ness firms and foreign ministries, 

Requiring a somewhat longer inferential leap 
would be the effort to analogize directly from 
our inter-personal and inter-group results to 
inter-nation influence situations. Though this 
sort of extrapolation is often more legitimate 
than the naive critic would have us believe, one 
must first demonstrate a high degree of iso- 
morphism between the setting which produced 
our data and that to which the generalizations 
are to be applied. But whether one employs the 
indirect or direct application of these psycho- 
logical and sociological findings, it should be 
clear that they cannot suffice for confirmation 
or disconfirmation of our hypotheses. The final 
test must be made with data from the real 
world of inter-nation relations. 


X. THE LIMITS AND USES OF THREAT 


Despite these caveats, it might nevertheless 
be useful to examine some of the propositions 
that emerge from the inter-personal and small 
group literature, in order to suggest their pos- 
sible relevance. For these illustrative pur- 
poses, let me summarize and speculate upon 
some of the empirical findings regarding one 
of the four major influence techniques: threat. 
First, what do these inter-personal experiments 
suggest regarding the dysfunctional effects of 
this future-oriented influence technique? 

The most obvious undesirable side effect of 
threat is that it may often do no more than 
“modify the form of anti-social behavior which 
is chosen.’ In other words, by making one 
path of behavior which is undesirable to A seem 
unattractive to B, A may merely drive B into 
other behavior which, while more attractive to 
B than the action which has been associated 
with impending punishment, is equally unde- 
sirable to A. And for A to threaten B for so wide 
a range of anticipated acts could either exceed 
A’s capabilities or create such a dilemma for B 


11 Alex Comfort, Authority and Delinquency in 
the Modern State (London, Routledge and Kegan 
Paul, 1950), p. 74. 
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that he has no choice but to carry out the action 
and accept (or retaliate for) the consequences. 

As to the effect of threat on B’s capacity to 
respond rationally, a number of disturbing find- 
ings appear. First of all, threat often exercises a 
negative influence on B’s capacity to recognize 
signals and communications accurately. Not 
only might B become less able to identify and 
respond to neutral messages, but he may also 
lose some of his ability to recognize subse- 
quent threats. Thus, threats might well make 
it difficult or impossible for A to convey the 
very messages upon which his capacity to 
influence B must rest. An equally dysfunc- 
tional result is that of “cognitive rigidity:” the 
inability of B to respond efficiently and ade- 
quately to changing stimuli, and a consequent 
breakdown in B’s problem-solving capacity. 
This experiment also suggests that the ulti- 
matum is a particularly dangerous form of 
threat, inasmuch as the subjects dropped mark- 
edly in their capacity to respond appropriately 
when the experimenter reduced the time al- 
lowed for making that response. 

Similar results were found when subjects 
xere threatened with a physical shock. The 

‘eat of this highly undesirable possibility 
. əduced a high level of stress and markedly 
hampered their problem-solving capacity.“ 
The stress induced by threat has also been re- 
ported as not only degrading an actor’s pre- 
dictability but his own confidence in that 
predictability as well. 

On the other hand, there is a tendency 
among some observers of international rela- 
tions to exaggerate the dysfunctional effects of 
threat and to ignore the very real role it does 
and must play in the contemporary interna- 
tional system. These critics forget that most of 
the influence and social control situations from 
which they analogize take place in an ordered, 
hierarchical environment in which influence is 
normally based on legitimate authority, recog- 


12 Charles D. Smock, “The Relationship Be- 
tween Test Anxiety, Threat-Expectancy, and 
Recognition Thresholds for Words,” Journal of 
Personality, Vol. 25 (1956), pp. 191-201. 

13 Sidney Pally, “Cognitive Rigidity as a Func- 
tion of Threat,” Journal of Personality, Vol. 23 
(1955), pp. 346-55. 

44 Robert E. Murphy, “Effects of Threat of 
Shock, Distraction and Task Design on Perform- 
ance,” Journal of Experimental Psychology, Vol. 
58 (1959), pp. 134-141. 

16 Alvin Landfield, “Self-predictive Orientation 
and the Movement Interpretation of Threat,” 
Journal of Abnormal anc Social Psychology, Vol. 
51 (1955), pp. 484-38. 
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nized roles, and accepted norms. To illustrate, 
one of the more thorough analyses of social 
power lists five major bases of such power: 
reward power, coercive power, legitimate 
power, referent power, and expert power.!® Of 
these five, reward often requires more resources 
than are found in a highly competitive influ- 
ence relationship between equals, legitimate 
power can only be exercised through the frail 
channels of international law or organization, 
referent power is generally absent between 
rivals, and expert power is seldom recognized 
by national decision-makers. Coercion via 
threat is, by process of elimination, one influ- 
ence technique upon which we must continue 
to rely until we have markedly modified the 
international system. 

A point worth noting in this connection has 
been demonstrated in a number of experiments 
on group performance under varying degrees of 
stress. The results “indicated that the perform- 
ance of the group was best under mild stress.” 
If threat produces stress (as we assume), the 
absence of threat may often be as detrimental 
to successful influence attempts as too heavy a 
dose of it. The lesson seems to be to use enough 
threat to generate stress, but not so much as to 
produce high anxiety. If the upper threshold is 
crossed (and it varies from nation to nation 
and situation to situation) we are likely to gen- 
erate the sort of undesirable effects which re- 
duce B’s rationality. The less rational B is, the 
less likely he is to consider the entire range of 
alternative actions open to him, and the less 
likely he is to analyze adequately the implica- 
tions of each such alternative. Anxiety induced 
by excessive threat may be said to contract B’s 
repertoire of possible responses as well as his 
ability to predict the payoffs associated with 
each. 

In the same vein, we have some experimental 
results which indicate the impact of threat 
upon group cohesiveness. While it is generally 
true that external threat exercises a unifying 
effect, there are some important exceptions, 
and when cohesiveness in B is reduced, some 
serious problems arise.!8 Admittedly, internal 


46 John R. P. French and Bertram Raven, “The 
Bases of Social Power,” in Dorwin Cartwright 
(ed.), Studies in Social Power (Ann Arbor, 
Institute for Social Research, 1959). 

17 John T. Lanzetta, “Group Behavior Under 
Stress,” Human Relations, Vol. 8 (1955), pp. 
29-52. 

18 For example, Albert Pepitone and Robert 
Kleiner, “The Effects of Threat and Frustration 
on Group Cohesiveness,”’ Journal of Abnormal 
and Social Psychology, Vol. 54 (1957), pp. 192-99. 
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divisions may lead to a diminution in B’s 
power vis-d-vis A, thus enhancing the credibil- 
ity of threat even further. But on the other 
hand, a drop in B’s relative power is not neces- 
sarily a precursor to compliance. Moreover— 


` and this is a frequently overlooked considera- 


tion—the creation of divisions within B may 
make an intelligent response to A’s influence 
attempt almost Impossible. When B’s top 
elites are in firm control of their nations, they 
are more capable of (a) making rational choices 
and (b) making the concessions necessary to 


_ A’s successful influence attempt. Conversely, 


when they are preoccupied with critics, con- 
spirators, and powerful “inevitable war” fac- 
tions at home, they must resist influence at- 
tempts in order to stabilize their shaky power 
base. ' 

Another point that seems to emerge in re- 
gard to the role of threat, (and to a lesser ex- 
tent, promise) is that B must be provided with 
two categories of information. One is the pre- 
cise nature of the action which A prefers to see 
B take (X) or avoid (O); without this informa- 
tion B is unable to respond in a mutually 
advantageous fashion. The other is the availa- 
bility of alternatives, and this is particularly 
relevant in the dissuasion situation.!® For A to 
try to dissuade B from a given action (to induce 
O) when B must clearly do X or something 
similar to X, without helping B to ascertain 
which O acts are available to B and acceptable 
to A, is to call for a probable showdown. If B is 


‘ completely thwarted, he has little choice but to 


resist. 

Also worth considering, in terms of the limi- 
tations of threat, is the fact that A may well be 
able to modify B’s decisional calculus in the 
appropriate fashion and still fail in his influ- 
ence attempt. Even though, in the time period 
implied by the effort to modify or reinforce, B 


19 Daniel Katz, “The Functional Approach to 
the Study of Attitudes,” Public Opinion Quarterly 
Vol. 24 (1960), pp. 168-204. Note that this 
does not preclude the use of influence by 
ambiguity; it calls for clarity regarding A’s 
preferences but permits ambiguity regarding A’s 
behavior if B does not comply. Highly suggestive 
in this regard is Thomas C. Schelling, “The 
Threat That Leaves Something to Chance,” in 
The Strategy of Conflict (Cambridge, Harvard 
University Press, 1960). 


might find A’s preferences the most attractive 
alternative behavior for himself, he may nev- 
ertheless refuse to comply. The explanation lies 
primarily in the context of longer-range consid- 
erations on B’s part: precedent. B (or A, when 
in the B role) may be concerned that his com- 
pliance under threat will set a precedent. Each 
time that B does the rational thing and com- 
plies with the preferences of A, he increases A’s 
propensity to believe in the efficacy of threat, 
and to utilize it again and again. As a result, B 
has an additional reason to do the thing which 
is, in the specific and discrete influence situa- 
tion, irrational, Moreover, B must combine his 
refusal to comply with a more-or-less immedi- 
ate counter-influence effort, in order to compel 
A to re-allocate those resources which might 
otherwise be used to carry out his threat. In a 
simplified way, this is what an armaments race 
boils down to: threat and counter-threat, 
coupled with the drive toward ever-increasing 
military capabilities with which to resist these 
threats. 


XI. CONCLUSION 


Without laboring the need for an empiri- 
cally based theory of inter-nation influence, 
it should not be amiss to note that its lack is 
both a cause of intellectual embarrassment to 
political science and a menace to the human 
race. For the policy-maker to select intelli- 
gently from among a wide range of alternative 
decisions, he must be able to predict their 
outcomes with some degree of reliability. 
Such prediction requires far more than the 
“hunches” by which we operate today; having 
no sound criteria for behavior choices, the 
policy-maker will tend, as he has in the past, 
to adopt those policies which have the most 
powerful or persuasive advocates, regardless 
of the accuracy (or even the existence) of the 
“theory” upon which those policies are al- 
legedly based. And as long as the nations 
continue to base their policies on so flimsy a 
foundation, our understanding will be incom- 
plete, our predictions unreliable, and our 
policies deficient. I would not want to exag- 
gerate the reliability of any theory we might 
build, nor minimize the difficulties of injecting 
it into the policy process, but neither we nor 
our adversaries of the moment can afford these 
present deficiencies. The probabilities of error 
are already much too high, and the disutilities 
could be disastrous. 


COMMUNICATION 


To THE EDITOR: 


Along with John Schaar and Sheldon Wolin 
I believe that Essays on the Scientific Study of 
Politics is an important book and deserves to 
be taken seriously. My own reaction to the 
volume is somewhat different from theirs and 
may be stated rather more briefly. 

Let me suggest an analogy. Suppose that I 
am unhappy about the methods of operation 
of the police department in my city and that, 
furthermore, I wish to make public my dis- 
pleasure. And suppose, in addition, that my 
local police chief sees fit to deliver to the town 
Rotary Club a pretentious speech entitled 
“My Philosophy of Law Enforcement.” The 
chief of police, needless to say, is not a philoso- 
pher by temperament or trade. Indeed his pur- 
portedly philosophical remarks are incoherent, 
ambiguous, and generally amateurish. Ought I 
to use this speech of his as the vehicle upon 
which to launch my critique of his department? 
I could score endless points as I exposed the 
inconsistencies in the chief’s philosophical 
meanderings. Yet I hope I would resist such a 
temptation. For if I am to make a persuasive 
attack on the police department then I am 
obliged to embark on an empirical study of 
police operations, giving factual chapter and 
verse on the inadequacy of law enforcement 
procedures. Moreover, it would soon emerge 
that the police chief’s Rotarian “philosophy” 
bore little or no relation to the actual manage- 
‘ment of his department. 

The major difficulty with Herbert Storing’s 
and his colleagues’ critiques is that Bentley, 
Lasswell, and Simon have been approached as 
if they were philosophers; and it is no surprise 
that their “philosophies” have been so effort- 


lessly torn to ribbons. But the importance of 
Bentley, Lasswell, and Simon is hardly as 
philosophers, and it is not necessary to take 
them as philosophers to take them seriously. 
On the contrary, these men are significant be- 
cause they have inspired so such of the empirical 
research that is at the heart of the behavioral 
approaches, Thus if there-is to be criticism it 
ought to be of the products of this inspiration, 
focussing on the myriad empirical studies pub- 
lished by a generation of scholars. Instead of 
laying out Bentley’s metaphysical assumptions, 
for example, what is needed is an examination 
of the tremendous outpouring of group-politics 
research that has gone on since 1945. Rather 
than taking Simon’s epistemology seriously, the 
task is to assess the plethora of organizational 
studies bearing his influence—down to his fol- 
lowers’ most recent forays into mathematical 
model-building and computer simulation. My 
own conclusion can only be that the contribu- 
tors to the Storing volume (with one notable 
exception) have taken the easy way out.* They 
have given us lengthy critiques of the ‘‘philoso- 
phies” of some chiefs in the behavioral force; 
but they have provided no persuasive evidence 
that the hundreds of scholars who are trudging 
empirical beats are guilty of misplaced energy 
or moral irregularities. 
ANDREW HACKER 
Cornell University 


* The exception is Walter Berns, whose analy- 
sis of the voting studies shows a sophisticated 
understanding of this branch of research. Indeed, 
Berns deserves special commendation for ignor- 
ing the naive and irrelevant “theory of democ- 
racy” with which Berelson, Lazarsfeld, and 
McPhee ill-advisedly concluded Voting. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL ESSAY 
BEHAVIORAL RESEARCH IN PUBLIC LAW* 


GLENDON SCHUBERT 
Michigan State University 


During the past half dozen years or so, 
beginning in the mid-1950’s, a somewhat revo- 
lutionary change has been taking place in the 
research orientation of the political science 
profession toward what traditionally has been 
called the study of public law. Typical of the 
metamorphosis now in process are the recent 
publication of a volume of research studies in 
judicial behavior m a yearbook series dedicated 
to the analysis of political behavior from an 
interdisciplinary and cross-cultural point of 
view,! and the contributions of several political 
scientists to a law journal which recently de- 
voted an entire issue to a symposium on the 
prediction and measurement of judicial behav- 
ior? Although it would hardly be accurate to 
say that the new approach is characteristic of 
anything approaching a majority of the political 
scientists who are teachers of constitutional 
law, the judicial process, and allied subjects, 
it is certainly no exaggeration to state that the 
bulk of the research on these same subjects, 
published in political science journals during 
this period, has been produced by the behav- 
ioralists, as they tend to be called. The purpose 
of this paper is to summarize this recent re- 
search in judicial behavior. 

It will be convenient to analyze this subject 
under four major categories: group interaction, 
courts as small groups, the political socializa- 
tion of judges, and the social psychology of 
judicial attitudes. The group interaction ap- 
proach emphasizes the relationship between 
courts and other groups in what are broadly 
conceived as socio-political processes. The 
prime source of inspiration for most of these 
group theorists has been Arthur F. Bentley, 
or, perhaps more accurately put, Bentleyan- 
ism as interpreted by political scientists such as 


* An earlier draft of this essay was presented, 
under the title “Political Research in the Sociol- 
ogy of Law,” at the Annual Meeting of the Ameri- 
can Sociological Association, Washington, D. C., 
September 2, 1962. 

i Schubert (ed.), Judicial Decision-Making 
(New York: The Free Press of Glencoe, 1963), 
Volume 4 of the International Yearbook of Politi- 
cal Behavior Research. 

2 Symposium on “Jurimetrics,’”’ Law and Con- 
temporary Problems, Vol. 28, No. 1 (Winter, 
1963). 


David B. Truman and Charles Hagan. The 
work in this area has been predominately the- 
oretical, and as much concerned with the sug- 
gestion as with the testing of hypotheses. 

The studies of courts as small groups, to the 
contrary, have been heavily empirical and have 
proceeded, with very few exceptions, with 
hardly any evidence of concern for the rela- 
tionship of this research to formal or systematic 
theory. The attention of both research workers 
and their critics has focused, instead, upon 
methodological considerations, which has had 
the unfortunate effect of making it appear that 
the significance of the issues being debated 
could adequately be resolved on the basis of 
judgments about feasibility. Without excep- 
tion, it appears that contemporary small group 
studies of judges take their cue from C. Her- 
mann Pritchett’s earlier empirical analyses of 
the voting behavior of Supreme Court justices.’ 
Until very recently, political scientists analyz- 
ing the Supreme Court as a small group appear 
to have been blissfully unaware of the theoreti- 
cal developments taking place in such fields of 
sociology as, say, group dynamics—an un- 
awareness matched only by the disdain with 
which the group dynamicists have ignored 
courts as a relevant situs for the testing of 
their hypotheses. Thus, the small group ap- 
proach to the judiciary has been more produc- 
tive of facts than of theory. Ironically, perhaps, 
this has been its strength, if we are to take 
influence upon lawyers and political scientists 
as a criterion of importance. 

The recent studies of political socialization 
of judges clearly demonstrate the importance 
that theory may have in guiding the exploita- 
tion of empirical data that have been, as it 
were, available but lying fallow for a long time. 
A cornerstone of traditional research in public 
law has been, and remains, the writing of 
biographies of Supreme Court justices. Of 
course, most of these biographical works (and 
particularly during the Nineteenth Century) 
were written by historians, lawyers, and rela- 
tives of the justices; but political scientists 


3s The Roosevelt Court, A Study in Judicial 
Politics and Values, 1987-1947 (New York: 
Macmillan, 1948); and Civil Liberties and the 
Vinson Court (Chicago: University of Chicago, 
1954), ch. 9. 
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have produced the bulk of this type of research 
during the past generation, at least. There were 
a few attempts to collate and to classify such 
parameters of the appointment process as judi- 
cial age, residence, and political party afħlia- 
tion: a book by Cortez A. M. Ewing, several 
articles authored or co-authored by Rodney L. 
Mott, and an unpublished doctoral disserta- 
tion by Daniel McHargue.* But it remained for 
John Schmidhauser® to articulate with such 
data a relevant theory about political behavior 
—excogitated from C. Wright Mills’ study of 
power elites—which made it possible, of 
course, to discuss the question of the relation- 
ship between significant uniformities in the 
social background characteristics of justices 
and their decision-making behavior. Instead of 
limiting analysis to the description of the 
unique characteristics of individuals, or even 
to the description of the predominant charac- 
teristics of the set of individuals appointed, or 
considered for appointment, to the Supreme 
Court, attention now turned to the questions: 
what kinds of background characteristics influ- 
ence judicial behavior? How? and why? 

The most sophisticated research in judicial 
behavior, however, has dealt with the analysis 
of judicial attitudes toward the issues of public 
policy evoked for decision by court cases. No 
doubt the principal reason for this greater 
sophistication is that research in this area has 
borrowed most directly and extensively from 
the theories and methods for attitudinal 
analysis developed by social psychologists, and 
in the field of non-parametric statistics. The 
most important development was the adapta- 
tion of Guttman or cumulative scaling. The 
initial published application of cumulative scal- 
ing to the responses of a set of judges appears 
to have been made in an article written by 


4 Cortez A. M. Ewing, The Judges of the Su- 
preme Court, 1789-1937 (Minneapolis: University 
of Minnesota, 1938); Rodney L. Mott, “Measure- 
ment of Judicial Personnel,” New York University 
Law Quarterly, Vol. 23 (1948), pp. 262-277; Rod- 
ney L. Mott, “Judicial Influence,” this Ruvisw, 
Vol. 30 (1936), pp. 295-315; Rodney L. Mott, 
Spencer D. Albright, and Helen R. Semmerling, 
“Judicial Personnel,’ Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, Vol. 167 
(1933), pp. 143-153; Daniel S. McHargue, Ap- 
pointments to the Supreme Court, 1789-1982 (Un- 
published Ph.D. dissertation, University of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles, 1949). 

6 John R. Schmidhauser, “The Justices of the 
Supreme Court: A Collective Portrait,” Midwest 
Journal of Political Science, Vol. 3 (1959), pp. 
1-57. 


sociologist Jessie Bernard ;* and soon thereafter 
the subject was brought more directly to the 
attention of the political science profession via 
a paper read by Joseph Tanenhaus.’ The other 
principal borrowing, and one of even more re- 
cent origin, is from factor theory,® developed 
by psychophysicists interested in the social 
psychology of attitude measurement.® The use 
of factor analysis to study the attitudes of 
judges was first suggested by psychologist 
Louis L. Thurstone.!° Both cumulative scaling 
and factor analysis have directed attention to 
the study of the relationship between judicial 
attitudes and judicial decision-making behavior. 


I. THE GROUP INTERACTION APPROACH 


Probably the best and most comprehensive 
statement of the Bentleyan approach is to be 
found in Jack W. Peltason’s monograph, Fed- 
eral Courts in the Political Process. In sharp 
contradistinction to the traditional legalistic 
theory which portrays judges as social hermits, 
effectively isolated (at least in principle) from 
the pernicious effects of involvement in the 
policy-making process,” Bentley’s trans-ac- 
tional approach places judges in the middle of 
one set of important political processes. In a 
particularly felicitous paragraph, Peltason 
focussed attention upon the extent to which 
not merely relevant but critical data are en- 
shrouded behind the purple curtain by the 
traditional mode of analysis of law-making by 
courts. ‘Consider the results,” he says, 


if the legislative process were described in the 


6 Dimensions and Axes of Supreme Court De- 
cisions: A Study in the Sociology of Conflict,” 
Social Forces, Vol. 34 (1955), pp. 19-27. 

7 “The Uses and Limitations of Social Science 
Methods in Analyzing Judicial Behavior” (Amer- 
ican Political Science Association Annual Meet- 
ing, mimeo. paper, pp. 1—22, September, 1956). 

8 Joy Paul Guilford, ‘Factorial Angles in Psy- 
chology,” Psychological Review, Vol. 68 (1961), 
pp. 1-20. 

s Louis L. Thurstone and E. J. Chave, The 
Measurement of Attitude (Chicago: University of 
Chicago, 1929); and Thurstone, The Measurement 
of Values (Chicago: University of Chicago, 1959). 

10 Louis L. Thurstone and J. W. Degan, “A 
Factorial Study of the Supreme Court,” Proceed- 
ings of the National Academy of Sciences (1951), 
pp. 628-635. 

u New York: Random House, Studies in Politi- 
cal Science No. 25, 1955. 

12 See, e.g., Herbert Wechsler, “Toward Neutral 
Principles of Constitutional Law,” Harvard Law 
Review, Vol. 73 (1959), pp. 1-35. 

18 Op. cit.. pn. 1-2. 
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same manner as judicial activity is now detailed. 
Biographies of leading congressmen would be the 
main staple of research. Discussion of statute- 
making would concentrate on activity within the 
legislative chamber. Legislators would be seen as 
an isolated group. A congressman’s vote, say, for 
the Taft-Hartley Act would be explained as re- 
flecting his conviction that such a law was a 
reasonable regulation of commerce designed to 
promote the national interest. Studies of the 
legislative process would deal primarily with 
legislators’ speeches and contain critical com- 
ments on their arguments. Attention would be 
focused upon formal rules of procedure. Students 
in courses on legislation would be assigned read- 
ings from the United States Code. Little attention 
would be paid to the consequences of legislative 
decisions. 


Instead, proposed Peltason, attention should 
be directed to the roles of judges and lawyers; 
how judges are criticized and rewarded; the 
extent of public knowledge of judicial voting 
records; the politics of judicial recruitment and 
retention in office; how affected groups bring 
pressure to bear upon judicial decision-making 
processes in order to evoke responses in their 
own interest; and what happens after the law- 
suit is over. Does the group struggle then shift 
to other decision-making forums, such as the 
legislature, the bureaucracy, or the lower 
courts? If not (in effect) overruled, are the 
decisions of appellate courts frequently ignored 
in practice? 

Several of Peltason’s suggestions have been 
picked up by others. Gordon Patric’ and 
Frank J. Sorauf have studied the aftermath 
of the Supreme Court’s principal “released 
time for religious education” decisions;® both 
discovered a wide range of responses among the 
affected publics, ranging from unqualified 
compliance to utter disregard of the Court’s 
interpretation of the First Amendment to the 
Constitution—and in the latter instance, disre- 
gard was often a function of willful defiance, 
not merely of ignorance, of the decisions of the 
Court.!? Peltason himself has provided a de- 


4 “The Impact of a Court Decision: Aftermath 
of the McCollum Case,” Journal of Public Law, 
Vol. 6 (1957), pp. 455-463. 

16 “Zorach v. Clauson: The Impact of a Bu- 
preme Court Decision,” this Review, Vol. 53 
(1959), pp. 777-791. 

18 McCollum v. Board of Education, 333 U. B. 
203 (1948); Zorach v. Clauson, 348 U. S. 306 
(1952). 

17 Cf. Frederick K. Beutel’s report of his inves- 
tigations into the analogous problem of non- 
compliance with statutory law, a study of the en- 


tailed report on the role of federal district court 
judges in the South, in the enforcement of the 
School Segregation decision of the Supreme 
Court, in his recently published book, Fifty- 
eight Lonely Men. 

Group activity in raising and shaping issues 
for litigation has been discussed most exten- 
sively by Clement Vose, who has studied both 
the National Consumers’ League!® and the 
N,A.A.C.P., the latter with particular reference 
to the Supreme Court’s policy change in the 
Restrictive Racial Covenant Cases.” (Although 
the latter decisions were announced over a 
decade ago, it may be of parenthetical interest 
to note that at the time of this writing, the 
related but subsidiary question of racial dis- 
crimination in access to private housing, as a 
consequence of covert collaboration between 
home-owners’ associations and realtor boards, 
remains one of the hottest issues of state and 
local politics in Michigan; during the spring of 
1962, this particular “group warfare” was be- 
ing waged on a multiplicity of fronts, involving 
the Constitutional Convention, the legislature, 
the office of the state attorney general, the 
courts, the governor and several administra- 
tive agencies, the Republican and Democratic 
parties, and so on.) Other case studies of 
particular interest groups which have launched 
pressure campaigns directed to the Supreme 
Court include Schubert’s analysis of the Amer- 
ican Bar Association’s sponsorship of the 
Bricker Resolution,“ and Schmidhauser’s por- 
trayal of the A.B.A.” during the past quarter- 
century since the Court-packing episode, as a 
permanent (and not loyal) opposition to the 
Supreme Court. The conservative leadership 
of the A.B.A. and the more liberal majorities 


forcement of “‘bad-check” laws in the states of 
Nebraska, Colorado, New Hampshire, and Ver- 
mont: Some Potentialities of Experimental Juris- 
prudence as a New Branch of Social Science 
(Lincoln, Nebraska: University of Nebraska, 
1957), Part 2. 

18 New York: Harcourt, Brace & World, 1961. 

19 “The National Consumers’ League and the 
Brandeis Brief,” Midwest Journal of Political 
Science, Vol. 1 (1957), pp. 267-290. 

20 Caucastons Only: The Supreme Court, the 
NAACP, and the Restrictive Covenant Cases 
(Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of Cali- 
fornia, 1959). 

21 Glendon Schubert, ‘Politics and the Consti- 
tution: The Bricker Amendment During 1953,” 
Journal of Politics, Vol. 16 (1954), pp. 257-298. 

2 John R. Schmidhauser, The Supreme Court; 
Its Politics, Personalities, and Procedures (New 
York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1960), Part 2. 
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of the Supreme Court since 1937 have divided 
persistently on issue after issue: foreign policy, 
civil rights and liberties, socio-economic reform, 
and so forth right down the line. 

Vose based his study of the N.A.A.C.P. 
upon field research and interviewing of all the 
principal participants in the several parallel 
cases that comprised the litigation; similarly, 
Peltason conducted interviews throughout the 
South with “federal judges, United States 
attorneys, lawyers for school boards, lawyers 
representing Negro plaintiffs, newspaper re- 
porters, editors, officers of segregation organi- 
zations, leaders of local NAACP chapters, and 
representatives of moderate groups” and these 
data provided the bedrock for his study of 
school desegregation under the supervision of 
federal district judges. The point is worth mak- 
ing only because of the almost total dearth of 
non-library research in the judicial process, 
until the advent of the almost contemporane- 
ous period under present consideration. 

At least one questionnaire survey of the 
litigious activities of business groups has been 
made, by Hakman;* and Krislov included some 


-questionnaire data in his analysis of the role 


behavior of Southern attorneys general.™ Alter- 
native approaches to the analysis of court 
inputs are afforded by studies of the participa- 
tion of amici curiae, and by surveys of the dif- 
ferential impact of law reviews upon judicial 
opinion-writing.?6 

One notable emphasis in the work that has 
been mentioned thus far—and the generaliza- 
tion is equally applicable to the other research 
areas that will be discussed below—is its over- 
weening concentration upon the Supreme 
Court of the United States. No doubt there 
has been a common awareness of this imbal- 
ance, at least among the judicial behavioralists; 
but only very recently have voices been 
raised to urge a shift in research strategy. 
Nagel, for example, has reported a pilot study 


23 Nathan Hakman, ‘‘Business Influence in the 
Judicial Process,” Western Business Review, Vol. 1 
(1957), pp. 124-130. 

24 Samuel Krislov, “Constituency versus Con- 


, stitutionalism: The Desegregation Issue and 


Tensions and Aspirations of Southern Attorneys 
General,” Midwest Journal of Political Science, 
Vol. 3 (1959), pp. 75-92. 

2% Schubert, Quantitative Analysis of Judicial 
Behavior (Glencoe: The Free Press, 1959), pp. 
68-76, and references cited therein. 

2 Chester A. Newland, “Legal Periodicals and 
the United States Supreme Court,” Midwest 
Journal of Political Science, Vol. 3 (1959), pp. 
58-74. 
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of the extent to which both state and federal 
courts are influenced by each other.?’ Vose has 
suggested the Bentleyan approach for the anal- 
ysis of local courts in the context of com- 
munity power structures, and Herndon has 
proposed the invocation of a structural-func- 
tional social systems model (after Parsons, 
Shils, Merton, Loomis, et al.) as the most ap- 
propriate theoretical context for the evalua- 
tion of state judicial action.*8 Jacob and Vines” 
have advocated a more pragmatic and eclectic 
approach that appears to combine elements of 
both Bentleyan and systems theory, tnter 
alia, but to subserve the same goal as Vose and 
Herndon postulate: to analyze the role of the 
courts in state political systems. Herndon’s 
paper, in particular, is notable for present pur- 
poses, constituting as it does about the only 
instance in which a political scientist has 
sought to utilize modern sociological theory— 
as distinguished from methods and techniques 
—in studying interaction between courts and 
other societal groups. 


Ii. THE SMALL GROUP APPROACH 


Bloc analysis. The pioneering work in appli- 
cation of the small group approach to the study 
of the Supreme Court was done by C. Herman 
Pritchett. Since his work is well known, and 
antedates the period with which the present 
article is concerned, no attempt will be made 
to summarize his research except in very gen- 
eral terms. Pritchett’s major contribution was 
to denote, through the use of a modified form 
of cluster-bloc-analysis, the persistent division 
of the Court, over an extended period of time 
(1930~-1952)——roughly, the span of the Chief 
Justiceships of Hughes, Stone, and Vinson— 
into subgroups or blocs of justices, character- 
ized by generally liberal (on the one hand) and 
conservative (on the other hand) attitudes. It 
is somewhat ironic that most discussion of 
Pritchett’s work has centered around his re- 


27 Stuart S. Nagel, “Sociometric Relations 
Among American Courts,” Southwestern Social 
Science Quarterly, Vol. 43 (1962), pp. 186-142. Cf. 
Mott, “Judicial Influence,” op. cit. ftn. 4, supra. 

28 Clement E. Vose, “The Judiciary and the 
Local Power Structure: An Interest Group Ap- 
proach” (American Political Science Associa- 
tion Annual Meeting, mimeo. paper, September, 
1960); James Herndon, “The Role of the Judici- 
ary in State Political Systems: Some Explora- 
tions” (Midwest Conference of Political Scien- 
tists, mimeo. paper, April, 1962). 

29 Herbert Jacob and Kenneth Vines, ‘The 
Role of the Judiciary in American State Polities,” 
ch. 9 in op. cit. ftn. 1, supra. 
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search techniques, since his own interests seem 
clearly to have been empirical rather than 
theoretical or methodological. Perhaps this 
anomaly is best explained by the circumstance 
that most of his critics were law professors or 
journalists, for whom any attempt to quantify 
the “philosophies” of the justices was a form 
of lèse majesté. 

The first attempt to employ Pritchett’s 
techniques in articulation with an explicit set of 
theoretical propositions about small group be- 
havior was that of a sociologist, Eloise Snyder.*° 
She operationalized the concepts of “liberal”’ 
and “conservative” and analyzed the dynamics 
of inter-bloc movements of justices over 3 
period of more than three decades. Among 
her major findings were that the differences 
among the justices were essentially ideclogical 
in character, and she suggested several hy- 
potheses concerning the assimilation of new 
members by the group, and the influence of 
new members in redefining the conceptual 
framework for decision-making of the group 
as an entity. 

Schubert extended Pritchett’s research to 
include the first five terms (1953-1957) of the 
Warren Court, and he also undertook to clarify 
the relevant methodological considerations in 
bloc analysis, including a proposal for objec- 
tive criteria for measuring the relative cohesive- 
ness of blocs. Ulmer utilized several different 
methods for isolating the liberal and conserva- 
tive blocs for the 1958 Term of the Supreme 
Court,” although his data were limited to deci- 
sions on civil liberties issues, while Pritchett 
and Schubert had worked with all split deci- 
sions in cases decided formally on the merits by 
the Court. 

The first application of bloc analysis to a 
state supreme court was made by Schubert.® 
His study of the 1954-57 Terms of the Michi- 
gan Supreme Court coincided with a successful 
venture in ‘‘Court-packing” by the then in- 
cumbent Democratic Governor, and his find- 
ings, were, in one respect, in sharp contrast 
with the highly consistent findings of several 
persons about the United States Supreme 
Court, where no consistent relationship ap- 
peared between partisan affiliation and ideol- 
ogy. The Michigan Supreme Court also divided 


30 Eloise C. Snyder, “The Supreme Court as a 
Small Group,” Social Forces, Vol. 33 (1958), 
pp. 232-238. 

3 Op. cit., ftn. 25, supra, ch. 3. 

32 5. Sidney Ulmer, “The Analysis of Behavior 
Patterns on the United States Supreme Court,” 
Journal of Politics, Vol. 22 (1960), pp. 633-640. 

% Op. cit., ftn. 25, supra, pp. 129-142. 


into a liberal bloc and a conservative bloc, but 
with the difference that the new Democratic 
appointees of Governor G. Mennan Williams 
all were liberals, while the remaining judges 
comprised the conservative bloc. Bloc analysis 
also was used by the late Edward Ferguson in 
a study of the Supreme Court of Illinois which 
demonstrated that the two Democrats re- 
mained highly cohesive in dissenting together 
throughout the decade of the 1950s, and the 
only Republican justice who associated him- 
self in dissent with the two Democrats (during 
the latter part of the period) was defeated— 
and specifically on this ground—in his bid for 
renomination in the district party convention. 
These and other exploratory investigations of 
voting behavior in state supreme courts have 
revealed one constraint that seems likely to 
complicate the use of quantitative research 
methods to study state courts: the apparent 
degree of unanimity generally is much higher 
than for the United States Supreme Court, with 
the necessary consequence that data based on 
voting differences are much more sparse. 
Leadership. Leadership in courts has been 
studied by two political scientists, David 
Danelski and Sidney Ulmer. In his unpub- 
lished doctoral dissertation and in two papers 
read at conventions, Danelski studied the role 
of the Chief Justice and his influence upon the 
decision-making of the associates. In one of his 
papers, Danelski treats at some length the use, 
by several Chief Justices, of the formal power 
to assign the writing of opinions for the Court; 
this subject has also been explored, although 
more briefly and incidentally to other consid- 
erations, by Schubert and Ulmer.?? In his 
second paper," of which an abridgment has 
been published,’ Danelski distinguished be- 
tween two different kinds of leadership open to 
a Chief Justice: “task” and “social.” Charles 


3 “Some Comments on the Applicability of 
Bloc Analysis to State Appellate Courts” (Mid- 
west Conference of Political Scientists, mimeo. 
paper, May 1961). 

% ‘Assignment of the Court’s Opinion by the 
Chief Justice’? (Midwest Conference of Political 
Scientists, mimeo. paper, May, 1960). 

% Op. cit., ftn. 25, supra, pp. 208-210. 

37 Op. cit., ftn. 32, supra, pp. 640-647. 

88 David J. Danelski, “The Influence of the 
Chief Justice in the Decision Process of the Su- 
preme Court” (American Political Science Asso- 
ciation Annual Meeting, mimeo. paper, Septem- 
ber, 1960). 

3 In: Walter F. Murphy and ©. Herman 
Pritchett, Courts, Judges and Politics (New York: 
Random House, 1961), pp. 497-508. 
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Evans Hughes, for instance, functioned in both 
capacities for the group of justices over whom 
he presided; while William Howard Tait spe- 
cialized in the role of social leadership, delegat- 
ing to Willis VanDevanter the job of foreman; 
and Harlan F. Stone failed adequately to func- 
tion as the Court’s leader in either role, with 
the consequence that conflict was higher, co- 
hesion and job satisfaction were lower, and 
output Gn volume of decisions rendered) was 
smaller than was true under either Hughes or 
Taft. Ulmer has confirmed that the stability 
of the Stone Court, as measured by the Shap- 
ley-Shubik power index and Kendall’s W 
(coefficient of concordance), was by far the 
lowest for a seventy-year period (1888~-1958).*° 

Ulmer has made two studies of leadership in 
the Michigan Supreme Court. In one, he an- 
alyzed opinion assignment, which is done by 
rotation rather than by the discretionary 
choice of the Chief Justice.“ His data show 
that all of the justices were successful in at- 
tracting the support of a majority in four-fifths 
or more of the cases assigned to them, although 
four of the five Democrats were more success- 
ful than were the three Republicans, who con- 
stituted the minority bloc on the Court. Par- 
tisan parameters also seemed to affect the 
grouping of the justices in those relatively few 
cases in which the assigned opinion failed to 
attract majority support. However, in his other 
study, which utilizes dominance matrices to 
analyze the extent to which each justice’s 
opinions—irrespective of whether they were 
assigned or volunteered—were accepted by 
each other justice, Ulmer found that the rank- 
ings of the justices on his leadership index were 
quite independent of partisan blocs; the Chief 
Justice, a member of the Republican minority, 
ranked third, behind two Democrats.” 

Roles. Other roles (than that of leadership) 
have been investigated to a very limited extent. 
Schubert has developed two models of the 
United States Supreme Court, based upon the 
theory of games. One of these deals with the 
1936 Term, that of President Franklin Roose- 
velt’s celebrated ‘‘attack” upon the Court, and 
postulates rational strategies in what is con- 
ceived to have been both an internal and exter- 
nal struggle for power, with the players defined 


1 S. Sidney Ulmer, ‘‘Homeostatic Tendencies 
in the United States Supreme Court,” in Ulmer 
(ed.), Introductory Readings in Political Behavior 
(Chicago: Rand McNally, 1961), p. 174. 

t S. Sidney Ulmer, “A Note on Assignment 
Procedure in the Michigan Supreme Court,” 
(mimeo. paper, 1962). 

4§. Sidney Ulmer, ‘Leadership in the Michi- 
gan Supreme Court,” ch. 1 in op. cit., ftn. 1, supra. 


as ‘“Hughberts” (the Chief Justice and Rob- 
erts), a liberal bloc of three, and a conservative 
bloc of four.“ A second game analyzes rational 
play in jurisdictional decision-making, with an 
activist Certiorari Bloc in competition with an 
antagonist player (Frankfurter) over the votes 
of the remaining justices, who are assumed to 
be ideologically more flexible in their voting on 
the fiscal claims against employers of injured 
railroad workers.* 

The role of Justice Frankfurter as the Court’s 
super-ego (with Holmes cast in the inevitable 
role of Father**) has been explored—although 
not in terms of the Freudian metaphor—by 
Joel Grossman, who concluded on the basis of 
scale analysis that Frankfurter the Judge 
placed a higher value on judicial restraint 
than on the righting, in individual cases, of 
what Frankfurter the Man might have con- 
sidered to be wrongs.“ Chester Newland has 
ventured an initial step in the direction of an 
exploration of what has been virtually terra 
incognita: the functional relationships between 
the justices and their administrative assistants, 
or “law clerks.” Although Newland’s article is 
historically oriented and essentially descriptive, 
it is based upon interviews with several former 
clerks as well as upon a survey of the fragmen- 
tary relevant literature, and it summarizes 
what little is known about this facet of the 
administrative process of the Court. The appar- 
ent division of functions between justice and 
clerk, with the former cast in a predominantly 
policy-making role, and the assistant in a role 
which requires extensive research and technical 
criticism, suggests a further insight into the 
qualitative difference between judicial opinions 
and judicial votes as sources of data. Opinions 
encompass a mixture of technical and policy 
components, while the votes are a function of 
both à process and consequences that under- 
score the importance of the policy component. 

Systems Analysis. AS we have noted, Hern- 


8 Op. cit., ftn. 25, supra, pp. 192-210. 

44 Ibid, pp. 210-254; and “Policy without 
Law: An Extension of the Certiorari Game,” 
Stanford Law Review, Vol. 14 (1962), pp. 284-327. 

44a Cf. Jerome Frank, Law and the Modern 
Mind (New York, 1930), Part Three, Chs. 1 and 
2: “Getting Rid of the Need for Father-Au- 
thority” and “Mr. Justice Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, the Completely Adult Jurist.” 

4b Joel B. Grossman, “Role-Playing and the 
Analysis of Judicial Behavior: The Case of Mr. 
Justice Frankfurter,” Journal of Public Law, Vol. 
11 (1962), pp. 285-309. 

4 “Personal Assistants to Supreme Court 
Justices: The Law Clerks,” Oregon Law Review, 
Vol. 40 (1961), pp. 299-317. 
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don has suggested that social systems theory be 
made the basis for an investigation of the inter- 
action of courts with other groups. Ulmer has 
invoked this type of theory for the different 
purpose of analyzing the Supreme Court as a 
social system.* Analyzing the power relation- 
ships among the justices who have served since 
1888, Ulmer presented evidence to support the 
general hypothesis that, at least during this 
extended period, the Court tended toward 
stable as well as dynamic equilibrium. He found 
that the stability of power relationships was 
highly correlated with prior judicial experience, 
length of tenure of justices, the relative youth 
of the Chief Justice at the time he assumed his 
office, and the stability of the Chief. 


III, THE POLITICAL SOCIALIZATION OF JUDGES 


Even a systematic description of the social 
background of any set of American judges was 
lacking until quite recently, when John R. 
Schmidhauser published his The Justices of the 
Supreme Court: A Collective Portrait.” As the 
result of his examination of the standard bio- 
graphical sources for over ninety justices for the 
period 1789-1957, he was able to generalize 
about the major characteristics of his universe, 
including the paternal occupations (both politi- 
eal and non-political); family transmission of 
attitudes, beliefs, values, and aspirations; dem- 
ographic origins; ethnic origins; religious afflia- 
tion; education; and occupational experience 
prior to appointment.‘® Schmidhauser con- 
cluded that: 


The typical Supreme Court justice has invari- 
ably been white, generally Protestant with a 
penchant for a high social status denomination, 
usually of ethnic stock originating in the British 
Isles, and born in comfortable circumstances, in 
an urban or small town environment. In the earlier 
history of the Court, he very likely was born in 
the artistocratic gentry class, while later he 
tended to come from the professionalized upper 
middle-class... . It seems reasonable to assume 
that very few sons of families outside the upper 
or upper-middle social and economic classes have 
been able to acquire the particular type of edu- 
cation and the subsequent professional, and 
especially, political associations which appear to 
be unwritten prerequisites for appointment to 
the nation’s highest tribunal. 


At least two studies have been made of the 


t$ Op. cit., ftn. 40, supra, pp. 167-188. 

47 Op. cit., ftn. 5, supra. 

48 CY. S. Sidney Ulmer, ‘Public Office in the 
Social Background of Supreme Court Justices,” 
American Journal of Economics and Sociology, 
Vol. 21 (1962), pp. 57—68. 

49 Op. cit., p. 45. 
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social background of state supreme court 
judges, and both of these expanded upon 
Schmidhauser’s research design, by investigat- 
ing both successful and unsuccessful candidates 
for election to judgeships.*° 

In what remains an almost unique venture in 
the extension of research in judicial behavior to 
a cross-cultural basis, Ulf Torgersen has made a 
parallel study, based explicitly on Schmid- 
hauser’s model, of the social background char- 
acteristics of the justices of the Norwegian 
Supreme Court.™ It is unfortunate that, since 
he published in Norwegian in a newly estab- 
lished Norwegian journal of social research, his 
article is inaccessible to most American social 
scientists. However, Torgersen recently has 
revised and extended his investigation in the 
form of a broader study of “The Role of the 
Supreme Court in Norwegian Political Soci- 
ety,’ which is readily available to an Ameri- 
can audience. 

A Norwegian sociologist, Vilhelm Aubert, has 
made a study of judicial variation in the deci- 
sion by Norwegian military courts of cases in- 
volving conscientious objectors to military 
service. Aubert discovered pronounced varia- 
tions in the conviction tendencies of judges sit- 
ting in different regions of the country. None of 
the significant correlates of convictions could be 
justified on the basis of statutory law or the 
decisions of higher courts. In addition to the 
factor of geographic (sub-cultural) variation, 
Aubert found that conviction ratios were high- 
est in the cases of objectors whose claims of 
religious belief were personal rather than sec- 
tarian; in cases where the judges made refer- 
ence to non-religious psychological attributes of 


50 Thomas A. Ewers, A Study of the Background 
of the Successful and Unsuccessful Candidates for 
the Iowa Supreme Court (State University of Iowa, 
Master’s thesis in political science, 1960); Em- 
mett W. Bashful, The Florida Supreme Court: A 
Study in Judicial Selection (Tallahassee: Florida 
State University, Bureau of Governmental Re- 
search and Service, Studies in Government No. 
24, 1958), ch. 5. Cf. Todd Hoopes, “Experiment 
in Measurement of Judicial Qualifications in the 
Supreme Court of Ohio,” University of Cincinnati 
Law Review, Vol. 18 (1949), pp. 417-466; and 
Mott, Albright, and Semmerling, op. cit. ftn. 4, 
supra. 

5 “Froyesteretts rolle i norsk politikk,” Tids- 
skrift for Samfunnsforskning, Vol. 1 (1960), pp. 
94-104. Cf. Stuart S. Nagel, “Culture Patterns 
and Judicial Systems,” Vanderbilt Law Review, 
Vol. 16 (December, 1962), pp. 147—157. 

& On. cit., ftn. 1, supra, ch. 8. 

53 “Conscientious Objectors before Norwegian 
Military Courts,” ibid., ch. 7. 
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the defendants; and in cases where the defend- 
ants were of low socio-economic status, were 
without previous military experience, or had a 
record of previous conviction for a criminal 
offense. He found also a highly significant 
statistical correlation between the length of 
judicial opinions and the ratio of convictions. 
Of course, Aubert’s hypothesis—that consider- 
able difference in sentencing behavior will be 
found among justices handling fundamentally 
similar cases—has been confirmed in several 
earlier investigations by American social scien- 
tists. More recently, two political scientists and 
a psychologist reconfirmed the hypothesis, on 
the basis of over 50,000 cases involving the 
dispositions by New York City Magistrates of 
criminal prosecution for the offenses of speed- 
ing, intoxication, or violation of the sanitary 
code. These investigators also tested the hy- 
pothesis that, however much variation there 
might be among judges, each individual judge 
would remain consistent in his own sentencing 
practices. The study showed that some judges 
were indeed highly consistent, but most were 
not.54 Some manifested a definite tendency to 
grant an increasing proportion of suspended 
sentences. The range of fluctuations in indi- 
vidual conduct covered a “staggering range’’— 
from a minimum of 33 per cent to a maximum 
of 774 per cent variation between the least and 
greatest proportion of suspensions, during the 
years sampled, by individual judges. (The most 
consistent judge, Bridges, suspended only a 
third more sentences in speed ordinance cases 
in 1929 than in 1926; while the least consistent 
judge, Short, suspended almost eight times as 
many sentences in sanitary cases in 1925 as in 
1922.) The study concluded that a large major- 
ity of the judges failed to maintain “any ap- 
preciable level of self-consistency.”’ 

A major and very recent development is 
found in the attempts of several political scien- 
tists to correlate social background variables 
with judicial decision-making behavior. Stuart 
Nagel, working with a national sample of 


5: Albert Somit, Joseph Tanenhaus and Walter 
Wilke, “Aspects of Judicial Sentencing Behavior,” 
University of Pittsburgh Law Review, Vol. 21 
(1960), pp. 618-620. A study of a federal appellate 
court has shown that there are statistically sig- 
nificant differences in the extent to which indi- 
vidual circuit judges vote to affirm or to reverse 
the decisions of different district judges within the 
circuit. Alvin Dozeman, A Study of Selected 
Aspects of Behavior of the Judges of the United 
States Court of Appeals for the Tenth Circuit 
(Michigan State University, unpublished Master’s 
thesis in political science, 1960). 


appellate court judges based on a question- 
naire survey and standard biographical data, 
has demonstrated that there are significant 
differences between the voting behavior of 
Republican and Democratic judges, in issue 
after issue of both public and private law.55 
Democratic judges tend to favor: the defense, 
in criminal law cases; the administrative 
agency, In business regulation cases; the claim- 
ant, in unemployment compensation cases; the 
constitutional claims of criminal defendants; 
the government, in tax cases; tenants, in land- 
lord-tenant cases; consumers, in sale-of-goods 
cases; those injured, in motor vehicle accident 
cases; and employees, in employee injury cases. 
In short, even in a national sample (which thus 
included Democratic state supreme court 
judges from the South), Democratic state 
judges are consistently more liberal in their 
voting than are Republican judges.* Nagel also 


5 “Political Party Affiliation and Judges’ De- 
Decisions,” this Revirw, Vol. 55 (1961), pp. 843- 
850; and cf. his “Political Parties and Judicial 
Review in American History,” Journal of Public 
Law, Vol. 11 (1962), pp. 328-340. For a discussion 
of the questionnaire survey, see his ‘Off-the- 
Bench Judicial Attitudes,” ch. 2 in op. cit., ftn. 1, 
supra; for his research design and methods, see 
his “Testing Relations between Judicial Charac- 
teristics and Judicial Decision-Making,” Western 
Political Quarterly, Vol. 15 (1962), pp. 425-437; 
and for his findings regarding parametric dif- 
ferences among the judges in his sample, see his 
“Judicial Backgrounds and Criminal Cases,” 
Journal of Criminal Law, Criminology, and Police 
Science, Vol. 53 (1962), pp. 333-339. 

56 In another article, Nagel has calculated the 
partisan affiliation of all 304 state supreme court 
judges (in 1955): half were Democrats, 39% were 
Republicans, and party affiliation was undeter- 
mined for 11 per cent. The membership of the 
courts in fourteen Southern and border states was 
100 per cent Democratic, and the Democrats were 
in the majority in two of the three remaining 
border states; however, Democratic judges com- 
prised a majority in only 9 of the remaining 31 
states. Thus, 25 state courts had Democratic 
majorities, and 23 had Republican majorities. 
Obviously, the Democratic were overrepresented 
in the South, and underrepresented elsewhere in 
the country. Nagel confirmed this inference by 
comparing the percentages of Democratic and 
Republican judges with the 1954 congressional 
vote, which showed that the margin of over-and- 
underrepresentation was about +15 per cent. See 
his ‘‘Unequal Party Representation on the State 
Supreme Courts,” Journal of the American Judi- 
cature Society, Vol. 45 (1961), pp. 62-65. 
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investigated the relationship between tenure 
and methods of selection and voting behavior in 
relationship to the same substantive variables; 
his findings, in perfect agreement with tradi- 
tional assumptions, are that appointment and 
long terms make for greater judicial deviation 
from a partisan voting record, while election to 
office for short terms tends to maximize judicial 
consistency with a partisan position on issues. 
Of interest in this regard is a questionnaire 
survey by Keefe, in which a sample of Penn- 
sylvania state legislators and judges were asked 
to respond to questions about alternative 
methods of judicial selection.’ The significant 
variations in opinion did not relate to differ- 
ences between judges and legislators, nor did 
they reflect urban-rural conflict. Big-city Dem- 
ocrats from Pittsburgh and Philadelphia were 
united with rural and small-city Republicans in 
their support for the existing system of partisan 
elections, while the principal support for the 
alternatives—non-partisan election and the 
Pennsylvania variant of the “Missouri Plan”— 
came from ‘‘the minority ‘have nots’—big-city 
and suburban Republicans and rural and small- 
city Democrats who see few of their party 
colleagues elected to the bench.”58 Among the 
subsample of judges, partisan election was 
favored most by those judges who previously 
had held either elective or party office. 

Articulating his work with Schubert’s earlier 
study of the 1954-57 terms of the Michigan 
Supreme Court," Ulmer has found that the split 
between Democratic and Republican judges 
persisted through the 1958-1960 Terms.® 
Whereas the earlier period was one of growing 
Democratic strength, which achieved a stale- 
mate on the eight-justice court by the 1957 
Term, the Democrats had a clear 5-3 majority 
during the more recent period. Ulmer con- 
firmed that the Democrats consistently sup- 
port claimants in workmen’s compensation 
cases at a much higher rate than do the Repub- 
lican judges, and he also demonstrated that the 
same split obtains in unemployment claims 
cases. 

Nagel’s sample of state court judges confirms 
Schmidhauser’s finding concerning the ethnic 
origins of United States Supreme Court jus- 


57 William J. Keefe, “Judges and Politics: The 
Pennsylvania Plan of Judge Selection,” Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh Law Review, Vol. 20 (1959), 
pp. 621-631. 

68 Ibid., p. 630. 

59 Op. cit., ftn. 25, supra, pp. 129-142. 

60 §. Sidney Ulmer, ‘‘The Political Party Vari- 
able in the Michigan Supreme Court,” Journal of 
Public Law, Vol. 11 (1962), pp. 352-362. 


tices: state court judges, also, are dispropor- 
tionately white Anglo-Saxon Protestants. Al- 
though voting differences between Protestants 
and Catholics, and between judges whose 
names indicated British, and those with non- 
British, ancestry, are not as pronounced as the 
differences between Republican and Demo- 
cratic judges, there was a general tendency for 
the Anglo-Saxon Protestants to vote conserva- 
tively, and for the non-British Catholics to vote 
liberally. Catholic judges, for instance, were 
significantly more sympathetic to the defense 
in criminal cases, the administrative agency in 
business regulation cases, the wife in divorce 
settlement cases, and the employee in employee 
injury cases.® 

Schmidhauser recently has published two 
articles in which he has investigated the rela- 
tionship between background characteristics 
and decisional behaviors. In the first of these,®? 
he studied the Taney Court’s decisions in three 
sets of cases involving slavery, the interpreta- 
tion of the commerce clause, and the status of 
corporations. These issues were chosen on the 
assumption that they would be most likely to 
reveal any regional differences in the voting 
behavior of the justices. Analysis revealed, how- 
ever, that the justices were indeed divided, 
but that the fundamental split was not between 
Northerners and Southerners—it was, instead, 
between Whigs and Jacksonian Democrats. In 
a second article which analyzed the set of 81 
cases (for the period 1790-1957) in which the 
Supreme Court overruled one or more of its own 
prior decisions, Schmidhauser discovered that 
there is an inverse relationship between prior 
judicial experience and adherence to prece- 
dent." However, justices with prior judicial ex- 
perience dissented less often than did the 
justices without such experience. Although 


61 Stuart 8. Nagel, “Ethnic Affiliations and 
Judicial Propensities,’”’ Journal of Politics, Vol. 24 
(1962), pp. 92-110. 

6 John R. Schmidhauser, ‘Judicial Behavior 
and the Sectional Crisis of 1837-1860,” Journal 
of Politics, Vol. 23 (1961), pp. 615-640. 

63 John R. Schmidhauser, ‘Stare Decisis, Dis- 
sent, and the Background of the Justices of the 
Supreme Court of the United States,” University 
of Toronto Law Journal, Vol. 14 (1962), pp. 194- 
212. For an analysis of voting behavior in the 
overruling cases, see: S. Sidney Ulmer, “An Em- 
pirical Analysis of Selected Aspects of Lawmaking 
of the United States Supreme Court,” Journal of 
Public Law, Vol. 8 (1959), pp. 414-436; and also 
his “Polar Classification of Supreme Court 
Justices,” South Carolina Law Quarterly, Vol. 12 
(1960), pp. 407-417. 
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Schmidhauser did not draw this conclusion, it 
seems obvious that justices who disagree with 
precedential decisions, and therefore are in the 
majority in the overruling cases, necessarily 
will dissent less frequently than their colleagues 
who adhere more staunchly to stare decisis. 
There was no significant difference between 
justices with a “humble background,” and 
those raised amidst greater affluence, in their 
adherence to precedent; but the justices from 
humble homes tended to dissent at a much 
higher rate (78 per cent) than did the re- 
mainder (32 per cent), who comprised, of 
course, the greater portion (62) of the sample 
of 71 justices. Sehmidhauser also found that 
justices with a liberal party background (Jeffer- 
sonian Republicans, Jacksonian Democrats, 
and “Modern” Democrats) evinced a slight but 
not statistically significant tendency to aban- 
don stare decisis, and to dissent, more than did 
their conservative counterparts. 


IV. THE SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY OF 
JUDICIAL ATTITUDES 


The aspect of judicial behavior in which the 
most research has been done in recent years is 
that of attitudinal measurement. Four or five 
years ago when the scaling of judicial cases was 
just beginning, the orientation was markedly 
empirical, since the most significant variables 
had not yet been identified, and the potential- 
ities of either the theory or the method were 
unknown. Now it seems quite clear that, at 
least among justices of the United States 
Supreme Court during the past generation, 
there is a very high floor of overall consensus on 
the relevant issues, which makes conventional 
levels of reproducibility and scalability too low 
to be of much help in isolating those issues 
toward which the attitudes of Supreme Court 
justices are most homogenous. Nevertheless, 
Guttman scaling seems to have become estab- 
lished as a major tool for the investigation of 
judicial attitudes. 

The most extensive discussion of the theory 
and method of scale analysis of judicial votes 
appears in a chapter of a book by Schubert,’ 
where a variety of scales of sets of Supreme 
Court decisions are reported. Almost all of the 
variables scaled (which included: F.E.L.A. evi- 
dentiary cases; aliens’ claims; right-to-counsel 
claims; and search-and-seizure claims) would 
now be considered to be subcomponents of more 
basic attitudinal syndromes.® The one excep- 


6 Op. cit., itn. 25, supra, ch. 5. 

8 Other examples of empirical experimentation, 
in quest of the most relevant variables, may be 
observed in: §. Sidney Ulmer, “Judicial Review 


tion was a scale of all of the split decisions of the 
1986 Term; the author failed to discuss the full 
implications of this scale for the general level of 
ideological consensus on the Court, apparently 
because he assumed that it was a consequence 
of the unique political parameters associated 
with the ‘‘Court-packing”’ episode. 

Ulmer has published a series of articles in 
which he has reported and discussed scales of 
the Supreme Court’s civil liberties decisions. 
In the most recent of these articles, Ulmer has 
computed the consistency of judicial ranks 
(based upon scale scores) in voting in civil 
liberties cases for the six terms, 1955-1960. 
Notwithstanding Ulmer’s practice of placing 
new appointees in the same column as their 
predecessors—e.g., Brennan, ranking fourth, 
replaced Minton, who ranked eighth—Ken- 
dall’s W for the nine positions (twelve justices) 
over a period of six terms was .86 at a prob- 
ability level of less than .001. From this he 
inferred “that the attitude structure of the 
group in civil liberty cases through the six-year 
period has been highly stable, and we would 
have no hesitancy whatever in predicting that 
the rank order for the 1961 term... will be 
relatively close to that derived for the 1960 
term,’’6? 

Spaeth has engaged in parallel investigations 
of the Warren Court’s voting in economic cases. 
In one paper, he scaled judicial attitudes 


as Political Behavior: A Temporary Check on 
Congress,” Administrative Science Quarterly, Vol. 
4 (1960), pp. 426-445; Harold J. Spaeth, ‘Judicial 
Power as a Variable Motivating Supreme Court 
Behavior,” Midwest Journal of Political Science, 
Vol. 6 (1962), pp. 54-82; Glendon A. Schu- 
bert, Constitutional Politics: The Political Be- 
havior of Supreme Court Justices and the Consti- 
tutional Policies That They Make (New York: 
Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1960), ch. 11; and 
Grossman, op. cit., ftn. 44b, supra. 

& “Supreme Court Behavior and Civil Rights,” 
Western Political Quarterly, Vol. 13 (1960), pp. 
288-311; “The Analysis of Behavior Patterns on 
the United States Supreme Court,” Journal of 
Politics, Vol. 22 (1960), pp. 629-653; “Scaling 
Judicial Cases: A Methodological Note,” Ameri- 
can Behavioral Scientist, Vol. 4, No. 8 (April 
1961), pp. 31-34; and “A Note on Attitudinal 
Consistency in the United States Supreme 
Court,” Indian Journal of Political Science, Vol. 
22 (1961), pp. 195-204. 

87 Ibid., p. 204. For an independent test of 
Ulmer’s prediction, and the statement of a more 
elaborate set of predictions for the 1962-63 Term, 
see the first and second references, respectively, 
cited in ftn. 70, infra. 
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toward unions and governmental regulation of 
labor relations; and in another, he scaled 
attitudes toward private enterprise and govern- 
mental regulation of business.’ Spaeth found a 
very high negative correlation between the two 
sets of attitudes; that is, justices who were 
. sympathetic toward labor invariably were 
relatively hostile toward business, and vice 
versa. Indeed, the rank correlation between 
union sympathy and business antipathy, for 
the nine justices who comprised the Court dur- 
ing the two-year period of the 1958-1959 
Terms, was +1.00. For the entire set of 13 
justices participating in all relevant decisions 
during the seven-year period of 1953-1959 
Terms, the rank correlation coefficient (Ken- 
dall’s tau) is +.831. This suggests, of course, 
that attitudes toward labor and attitudes 
toward business, at least for this particular set 
of Supreme Court justices, were both subcom- 
ponents of a more basic attitudinal variable. 

In an article which focuses upon the 1960 
Term of the Court, Schubert has scaled 90 per 
cent of the 99 non-unanimous decisions on the 
merits, using only three scale variables: civil 
liberties (the C scale), economic liberalism (the 
E scale), and governmental fiscal authority 
(the F scale).7° Schubert’s © scale includes 
Spaeth’s labor and business regulation cases, 
plus other cases raising claims of the economi- 
cally underprivileged, such as injured railroad 
workers and seamen, and anti-monopoly suits. 
He also proposed that, in order to discuss the 


interrelationships among sets of attitudes which. 


appeared to be intercorrelated, consideration 


68 Harold J. Spaeth, An ‘‘Analysis of Judicial 
Attitudes in the Labor Relations Decisions of the 
Warren Court” (Midwest Conference of Political 
Scientists, mimeo. paper, April, 1962). 

69 Harold J. Spaeth, “Warren Court Attitudes 
toward Business: The ‘B’ Scale,” ch. 4 in op. cit., 
ftn. 1, supra; and cf. his “Judicial Power as a 
Variable Motivating Supreme Court Behavior,” 
Midwest Journal of Political Science, Vol. 6, 
(1962), pp. 54-82. For an alternative research de- 
sign and approach, and somewhat contradictory 
substantive findings, see Joseph Tanenhaus, 
“Supreme Court Attitudes toward Federal Ad- 
ministrative Agencies, 1947-1956—An Applica- 
tion of Social Science Methods to the Study of the 
Judicial Process,” Vanderbilt Law Review, Vol. 14 
(1961), pp. 473-502. 

1 Glendon Schubert, “The 1960-61 Term of 
the Supreme Court: A Psychological Analysis,” 
this Review, Vol. 56 (1962), pp. 90-107. See also 
his “Psychometric Analysis of Judicial Behavior: 
The 1961 Term of the Supreme Court,” in op. 
cit., ftn. 2, supra. 
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be given to the multidimensional relationships 
which could be measured in a factorial space. A 
method for defining such a multidimensional 
space, and for measuring relationships in it 
between ideal-points of justices and attitudinal 
scales, was suggested and exemplified. He also 
discussed a procedure for measuring the psy- 
chological distance between each pair of jus- 
tices, which might make it possible to speak 
much more precisely about which justices were 
most alike, most different, and most typical of 
any subset of jointly participating justices.” In 
a subsequent article, the same author utilized 
the theory and procedures described above, 
together with scaling data taken from Pritchett 
and factorial measurements reported by Thur- 
stone and Degan,” and achieved similar re- 
sults.” Since the latter data were drawn from 
the 1943 and 1944 Terms of the Court, the 
inference seems warranted that the attitudes of 
the justices toward issues of civil liberties and 
economic liberalism probably have, together, 
dominated the disposition of most cases de- 
cided by the Supreme Court on the merits dur- 
ing at least the past two decades.” Indeed, 
Schmidhauser’s scale for the Taney Court” 
suggests that the same pair of issues may well 
have been predominant in the Supreme Court’s 
decision-making for at least a century back. 
Slavery clearly was an issue of civil liberty; and 
the status of corporations and the commerce 
clause evidently raise what we should today 
consider to be issues of economic liberalism. 


n Cf. Harold J. Spaeth, “An Approach to the 
Study of Attitudinal Differences as An aspect of 
Judicial Behavior,” Midwest Journal of Political 
Science, Vol. 5 (1961), pp. 165-180. 

% The Reosevelt Court, op. cit., ftn. 3, supra; and 
op. cit., ftn. 10, supra. 

73 Schubert, “A Solution to the Indeterminate 
Factorial Resolution of Thurstone and Degan’s 
Study of the Supreme Court,” Behavioral Science, 
Vol. 7 (1962), pp. 448-458. 

4 For a sample of all cases involving constitu- 
tional amendments for the period 1921-1953, 
Eloise Snyder has reported coefficients of repro- 
ducibility ranging from .89 to 1.00 for the set of 
scales that she constructed. See her “Uncertainty 
and the Supreme Court’s Decisions,” American 
Journal of Sociology, Vol. 65 (1959), pp. 241-245. 
Of course, the content of such a sample would be 
overwhelmingly issues of economic liberalism 
(with a scattering of civil liberties cases) 
until 1937, and almost exclusively civil liberties 
cases thereafter. So Snyder’s research implies that 
these two variables have been dominant for the 
past forty years. 

% Op. cit., fin. 62, supra. 
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Evidence is now available which suggests, 
further, that the high degree of consistency 
and cognitive structure manifest in the atti- 
tudes of United States Supreme Court justices 
is by no means a function of parameters peculiar 
to the American culture. Quite to the con- 
trary, a recent study by Professor Takeo Haya- 
kawa of Kobe University reports findings, 
based on a scale analysis of the Japanese Su- 
preme Court, that are strictly homologous to 
findings based on cumulative scaling of the 
attitudes of American Supreme Court justices. 
His article, published in the English language, 
maintains a high level of sophistication about 
American legal theory in general as well as 
about social psychology and cumulative scaling 
theory and method. He analyzed a sample 
consisting of the votes of the twenty-three 
judges who participated in the forty-two non- 
unanimous civil liberties decisions of the fif- 
teen-member court during the period 1955- 
60.75 Hayakawa’s work (like that of Aubert 
and Torgersen, supra) suggests that the pos- 
sibilities for fruitful cross-cultural work in ju- 
dicial behavior are very much more promising 
than hitherto appears to have been imagined. 

The focus in the research described above has 
been upon judicial voting responses to the 
stimuli presented by cases. An alternative ap- 
proach to the study of judicial attitudes—al- 
though, it should be noted, not one that has 
been denominated in these conceptual terms by 
its sponsors—has been to scale (in effect) the 
stimuli, by developing sets of weights based 
upon the extent of the presence of circum- 
stances deprivational to parties litigant. It 1s, 
perhaps, obvious that a set of increasingly 
deprivational circumstances, in a sufficiently 
homogeneous context, corresponds precisely to 
the theoretical concept (as formulated by 
Louis Guttman) of a cumulative scale. Conse- 
quently, the almost exclusively empirical 
orientation to the work presently to be de- 
scribed does not detract from its theoretical 
interest. 

Fred Kort initially proposed what he termed 
a “mathematical” method for predicting the 
outcome of Supreme Court decisions in the set 
of cases in which criminal defendants in state 
courts asked the Supreme Court to reverse 
their convictions, because they had been denied 
the right to counsel guaranteed by the due 


wr Takeo Hayakawa, “Legal Science and Ju- 
dicial Behavior, With Particular Reference to 
Civil Liberties in the Japanese Supreme Court,” 
Kobe University Law Review, No. 2 (1962), pp. 
1-27. 


process clause of the Fourteenth Amendment.” 
Kort’s system was essentially to analyze the 
content of majority and—in some instances— 
concurring opinions of justices, in order to 
identify what the majority considered to be the 
circumstances in the case (including, but by no 
means limited to, questions of representation 
by counsel) most deprivational to the defend- 
ant. Some critics argued persuasively that 
there were unresolved technical—to say noth- 
ing of theoretical—problems involved in Kort’s 
method of assigning weights to fact circum- 
stances.” Schubert applied Kort’s method in an 
analysis of a parallel set of search-and-seizure 
cases, but attributed the apparently successful 
results of the experiment to the coincidence 
(as he then put it) that cumulative scaling 
revealed that there was an exceptionally high 
degree of consistency of judicial voting response 
to this set of cases.7? Obviously, under the 
assumptions stated above, such a correspond- 
ence between scaling of response and weight- 
ing of stimuli might well have been anticipated; 
for any system which classifies and consistently 
weights the manifest content of the stimuli 
ought to produce results that are highly cor- 
related with the complementary set of manifest 
responses to the stimuli. 

In subsequent developments, Nagel proposed 
a somewhat simpler system of weighting, as a 
substitute for Kort’s method;’? and then Kort 
himself proposed a much more complicated 
system of weighting, based upon factor and 
regression analysis.®° In his later study, Kort 


% “Predicting Supreme Court Decisions Math- 
ematically: A Quantitative Analysis of the Right 
to Counsel Cases,” this Review, Vol. 51 (1957), 
pp. 1-12. 

11 Franklin M. Fisher, “The Mathematical 
Analysis of Supreme Court Decisions: The Use 
and Abuse of Quantitative Methods,” this Re- 
view, Vol. 52 (1958), pp. 321-338; and also his 
“On the Existence and Linearity of Perfect Pre- 
dictors in ‘Content Analysis,” Modern Uses of 
Logic in Law, Vol. 60M (March, 1960), pp. 1-9. 

18 Op. cit., ftn. 25, supra, pp. 316-363. 

79 Stuart 5. Nagel, “Using Simple Calculations 
to Predict Judicial Decisions,” American Be- 
havioral Scientist, Vol. 4, No. 4 (December, 1960), 
pp. 24-28; and ‘Weighting Variables in Judicial 
Prediction,” Modern Uses of Logic in Law, Vol. 
605 (September, 1960), pp. 98-96. Cf. 5. Sid- 
ney Ulmer, “Supreme Court Behavior in Racial 
Exclusion Cases: 1935-1960,” this Review, Vol. 
56 (1962), pp. 325-330. 

8 “Content Analysis of Judicial Opinions and 
Rules of Law,” ch. 6 in op. cit, ftn. 1, supra. 
Another study which uses regression analysis, 
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engaged in the interesting exercise of predicting 
the Court’s decisions ‘‘backwards” in time as 
well as “forwards”; the fact that he was able 
not only to predict outcomes with considerable 
success, but also that he could predict with al- 
most equal facility in either direction, has 
fascinating implications (assuming that his 
findings can be replicated by others and for 
other sets of data) for the validity of the most 
fundamental legal hypothesis to explain consist- 
ency in judicial decision-making: the ‘‘prin- 
ciple” of stare decisis.*! 


CONCLUSION 
These have been the major trends and de- 


as the basis for determining the relative influence 
of the stimuli which tend to evoke positive re- 
sponses in jurisdictional decision-making in cer- 
tiorari cases, is Joseph Tanenhaus, Marvin 
Schick, Matthew Muraskin, and Daniel Rosen, 
“The Supreme Court’s Certiorari Jurisdiction: 
Cue Theory,” ibid., cli. 5. 

8 For some further views on the possibility of 
making the concept of stare decisis operational, 
for use as an attitudinal variable in studies of 
group decision-making, see Schubert, ‘Civilian 
Control and Stare Decisis in the Warren Court,” 
ibid., ch. 3. 


velopments in recent research by political 
scientists in the analysis of judicial decision- 
making. The primary emphasis clearly has been 
upon the human determinants, both social and 
individual, of the decisions of judges. It is no 
exaggeration to state that the past half dozen 
years have witnessed a transition from the 
study of public law to the study of judicial 
behavior. No doubt, many publie law scholars 
will continue to study constitutional history, 
judicial biography, jurisprudence, and the 
“philosophy” of individual judges. Commen- 
taries upon opinions written by Supreme Court 
justices in “landmark” cases remain the grist 
for the mills of the legal journals, and this kind 
of scholarship appears to retain a fascination 
for many political scientists—and particularly 
for those whose primary interests lie in other 
fields of political science than public law. But 
the long period during which public law was an 
exotic bayou, cut off from the mainstream of 
theoretical and methodological advances in 
political science, is just about over. There has 
been no evidence of joy in heaven over the 
prodigal’s return, but judicial behavior already 
has begun to resume the historic role of public 
law, as a systematic body of both theoretical 
and empirical knowledge which is concerned 
with the mundane scientific problems that 
comprise the core of the discipline. 
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The Theory of Political Coalitions. By WILLIAM 
H. Riker. (New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1962. Pp. x, 292. $6.00.) 


“There is every reason to expect...” wrote 
John Kemeny a few years ago, “that some day 
the theoretical social scientist will have to know 
more mathematics than the physicist needs to 
know today.”! Although such extreme visions 
of the future are probably regarded as sinister 
by many and are rightfully regarded as fanciful 
by many more, there is a small but growing 
literature in and around political science which 
supports the spirit if not the substance of 
Kemeny’s prediction. This is the literature 
which develops the relevance of mathematical 
reasoning to the study of politics; it is to this 
nascent literature that The Theory of Political 
Coalitions belongs. 

Yet, this is in no sense a book about mathe- 
matics; rather, it is a book about politics writ- 
ten for political scientists. In order to appreci- 
ate how directly Riker addresses his political 
science audience, it is only necessary to glance 
briefly at the book’s three primary purposes. 
The first we can call the theoretical purpose, the 
second the disciplinary purpose, and the third 
the policy purpose. Each will be discussed in 
turn. 

The Theoretical Purpose: Riker attempts to 
construct “a theory of coalitions that will be 
useful in studying politics.” (p. vii) For this he 
draws on the Von Neumann and Morgenstern 
theory of n-person, zero sum, games. He de- 
velops his theory as non-mathematically as the 
subject will allow, relegating the more tech- 
nical discussions to appendixes. The body of the 
argument is carried almost entirely in non- 
symbolic language, and illustrative and eviden- 
tial cases from American, international, and 
comparative politics are used with telling effect. 

It would be entirely unjust to the author (if 
not impossible for the reviewer) to attempt a 
detailed critique of the theory in such a brief 
review. So let me simply dodge the task by 
saying that despite strong reservations about 
some of the parts, I found the total thought 
structure most impressive. It is bold and, in 


1 John G. Kemeny, “Mathematics Without Num- 
bers ” Daedalus, Vol. 88 (Fall, 1959), p. 578. 


most instances, coherent. Whether it also “will 
be useful in studying politics” depends in large 
part—as Riker himself emphasizes—on its 
attractiveness to others. But we shall return to 
this point later. 

The Disciplinary Purpose: “...it is my 
hope” writes the author, “that this book 
will... serve as an example of the possibilities 
of a genuine political science.” (p. ix) Riker is 
frankly critical of the “wisdom literature” 
which comprises the majority of scholarly out- 
put in the discipline. He wishes to nudge—or 
shove—his fellow professionals toward the 
theoretical sophistication which (he feels) char- 
acterizes the neighboring disciplines of eco- 
nomics and psychology. 

What saves his particular crusade from the 
sterile tilting which has marred so many such 
efforts is that after his introductory chapter he 
is willing to let his theory do the talking. By 
this I mean that he has the wisdom and taste to 
concentrate his energies on developing the 
model rather than on exhorting his colleagues. 
On this level the book stands as a convincing 
exercise in one type of theorizing about pol- 
ities. Although Riker’s particular approach is 
not the answer to all of the discipline’s woes, 
he has certainly succeeded in challenging us by 
example. Those who would accept the chal- 
lenge had better come prepared with a well 
sharpened kit of tools. For, either to emulate 
or attack, nothing less will suffice. 

The Policy Purpose: In the final (and longest) 
chapter of the book, Riker descends from the 
icy heights of theory and the comfortable 
plateaus of illustration in order to tackle the 
policy problems of international politics. Here 
he tries to make his theory useful—not just for 
the study of politics but for the practice of 
politics. Basing his argument in part on an anal- 
ysis of the decline of empires, he terminates 
this final chapter with a set of strategy recom- 
mendations designed to prolong American pre- 
eminence in world affairs. He would, in short, 
contribute to the practical science as well as the 
political science of politics. 

But in assuming the role of policy advisor 
Riker creates two additional (and I think un- 
necessary) problems. The first is a problem in 
unity and continuity, for the shift from theory 
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to policy overloads the book and strains its 
structure. Riker himself seems to sense this for 
he calls the final chapter “An Epilogue” and 
admits that the antecedent argument stands 
quite nicely by itself. The second is a problem 
in retroactive tarnishing of the initial argu- 
ment. Because the structure and practice of 
international politics seem to violate several of 
Riker’s key assumptions (e.g., the zero-sum 
condition), the trustworthiness of his model in 
the policy arena is not convincingly demon- 
strated. This would make little difference if he 
had not himself assumed the advisor’s role. 
However, by purporting to offer advice about 
the proper conduct of political affairs he has 
opened the model-reality relationship to critical 
evaluation in a new frame of reference. And in 
this particular instance the model does not 
perform well. Yet this again is avoidable be- 
cause we really have no right to expect such 
youthful theory to carry immediately the heavy 
burdens of political decision-making. The very 
fact that a political scientist as sophisticated as 
Riker felt the need to stretch his theory, how- 
ever thinly, into the area of policy determina- 
tion is itself an interesting comment on the 
prevailing ethic of political studies. 

But while voicing these relatively minor 
criticisms we are in danger of losing sight of the 
very real value of this important book. Para- 
doxically, this value derives in large part from 
the book’s imperfections and incompleteness. 
Riker has made an important beginning—one 
in which he has raised and created enough prob- 
lems so that many should feel moved or nettled 
to correct, criticize, extend, or develop his 
ideas. One of the beauties of his particular 
effort is that in order to find intellectual stimu- 
lation in The Theory the reader need not be 
entirely conversant with the game theoretical 
notions which underpin the argument. There 
are non-mathematical discussions of rational- 
ity, leadership, the balance of power, and many 
other concepts which cut sharply across the 
substantive compartments of political science. 
And there are other non-mathematical modes 
of analysis and strategies of theory construction 
which could be brought to bear on any of these 
conceptual areas. Thus, one mark of the success 
of this book will be the number of controversies 
and derivative efforts that it engenders. It is to 
me a hopeful sign that such a book hag ap- 
peared; even more encouraging would be a 
report that The Theory is being widely read by 
the political science community. 

RICHARD R. FAGEN 

Stanford University 


The Logic of Democracy. By THomas LANDON 
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Tsorson. (New York: Holt, Rinehart and 
Winston, 1962. Pp. xiii, 162. $2.25 Paper- 
back.) 


When logical positivism, analytic philosophy 
or “linguistic analysis” is called upon to per- 
form the exalted office of providing a frame- 
work for the justification of fundamental 
political choices and values, the “tragedy of 
twentieth-century political science” is brought 
home with stunning clarity, power, and poig- 
nancy. The very use of analytic philosophy to 
provide the “rational and absolute” grounds of 
the ethical primacy of democracy is a chasten- 
ing reminder of the intellectual predicament of 
contemporary man, 

Thorson’s work is the first comprehensive 
and systematic effort to bring the “age of analy- 
sis’ to bear upon the problem of ultimate 
political commitments. Bold and courageous, 
timely and provocative, critical and arrogant, 
partly skeptical and partly dogmatic, long on 
analysis and short on constructive achieve- 
ments, The Logic of Democracy wrestles with an 
absorbing theme of perennial significance. Dis- 
tinctively modern of temper and orientation, 
this book is the child of an influential school 
of contemporary philsosophy whose hallmark 
is the analysis and clarification of language and 
concepts. It is a clear illustration of the pos- 
sibilities and limits, the achievements and fail- 
ures, and the critical merits and giant preten- 
sions of a school of philsosophy which tries to 
reduce the realm of intelligibility to analytic 
(tautological) statements and scientifically 
demonstrable propositions. 


“The subject with which I try to deal is political 
values; more specifically, democracy as a political 
value.... My question, I think, is the genuine 
ideological question. ‘Why are democratic politi- 
cal principles to be preferred over authoritarian 
ones?’ To put it more technically ..., ‘Is there 
a rational justification for democracy, and if so, 
what is it? My problem is first and foremost the 
justification of democracy, but it is also the 
analysis and criticism of the handling of the prob- 
lem of justifying democracy by the professionals.” 
(pp. vii—viii) 


By the logic of democracy our author means 
the justification of democracy. Political equal- 
ity, majority rule, and minority rights are, 
Thorson holds, the central principles of democ- 
racy. “Moreover, I have said we shall talk 
about the justification of these principles and 
not about how they work.” (p. 5) 

The first and, by far, the best part of the 
book is a discussion of the nature of political 
philosophy and an analysis and criticism of 
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traditional methods of justifying democracy. 
This section is richly rewarding. Absolutism 
and relativism, Thorson insists, are not mutu- 
ally exclusive, and hence both approaches must 
be rejected. With too much impatience and 
arrogance, he dismisses both too lightly. He 
does not probe their various constructions, 
diversities, and complexities, and hence fails to 
do justice to them. Absolutism is many, not 
one. Relativism is many-faceted. The over- 
riding fallacy of both frames of reference, 
according to Thorson, is the identification of 
justification and proof. But justification “is 
not always the same as proof.” (p. 32) Polit- 
ical philosophy belongs to the order of recom- 
mendation rather than proof, whether inductive 
or deductive. 

“The major direction of political philosophy 
is... recommendatory.... Political philos- 
ophy is always basically a set of general recom- 
mendations about polities.” (pp. 70-71) 
Hence, the logic of political philosophy is the 
logic of recommendation. “By ‘logic of recom- 
mendation’ I do not refer to a unique logical 
system but rather to the analysis of the use of 
recommendations and what is involved in 
justifying them.” (p. 69) 

If the “essential character of political philos- 
ophy is recommendatory,” then we face the 
consuming problem of evaluating, selecting, 
and justifying particular recommendations, 
since we are always embarrassed by their mul- 
tiplicity. How is one to discriminate and choose 
among competing recommendations? How 
does Thorson justify his recommendation of 
democracy? 

Our author begins with contextualism, in- 
sisting on the necessity of tailoring recommen- 
dations to fit a given existential situation. This 
reviewer was profoundly surprised to learn 
that, in spite of elaborate argumentation, 
sophistication, analysis, and attempts to prove 
that the history of efforts to justify democracy 
is the history of error and folly, Thorson’s jour- 
ney terminates on very familiar and much- 
traveled soil. The burden of his justification is 
a recurrent theme of liberal democratic theo- 
rists. Instead of it being derived from the in- 
sights of analytic philosophy, his justification 
is an expression of ancient wisdom: we are all 
men and not Gods; we share, all of us, all the 
shortcomings and limitations of human fini- 
tude; frail and puny is our knowledge, and vast 
is our ignorance. Absolute and final knowledge 
eludes the human estate. 

Not only is Thorson’s justification of democ- 
racy logically independent of the framework 
and substance of analytic philosophy and 
logical positivism, it is, even worse, if seems to 


this reviewer, clearly incompatible with his 
methodological presuppositions. Thorson, in 
the end, relies on the very ‘‘deductive method- 
ology” which he pretends to reject with merci- 
less rigor and confidence. He therefore is be- 
trayed into doing what he insists, with regular- 
ity, cannot be done. Thorson, in effect, derives 
democracy’s justification from the premise of 
human finitude, and the consequent relativity 
of human knowledge and fallibility of human 
judgments. Then Thorson concludes that the 
specific principles of democracy are implied in 
this general premise, This is, in light of his 
methodological and logical commitments, tor- 
tuous and curious argumentation. It lacks 
convincing power. Thorson’s constructuve 
efforts are, therefore, suprisingly disappointing. 
Like so many writers before him, Thorson 
simply translates the scientific imperative of 
humility growing out of human finitude into 
political terms. He follows Peirce’s principle of 
fallibilism and command to avoid blocking the 
process of inquiry. Because we cannot have 
absolute and final knowledge, rationality de- 
mands that we give allegiance to a political 
system committed to relativity and to the 
endless quest for something better. “Out of the 
context of man’s inability to prove the ultimate 
validity of political proposals springs the 
general recommendation that serves as the 
foundation for political philosophy. ... The 
problem is to translate the categorical ‘Be 
rational’ into language appropriate to the con- 
text of making political decisions... . For want 
of better words, I propose these: ‘Do not block 
the possibility of change with respect to social 
goals. ...’Like Peirce’s ‘Do not block the road 
to inquiry’ út cannot be proved; but it is abso- 
lutely justified unless someone can prove that a 
certain state of affairs is absolutely ‘right’ and 
therefore that one is justified in blocking any 
change.” (p. 139) Oddly, Thorson is insisting 
that, while he cannot prove his assertion, he is 
absolutely justified in making it until someone 
disproves its validity. There is, to be sure, no 
reason to doubt human fallibility, but there is 
ample reason to doubt the identification of 
human finitude with the necessity of democ- 
racy. What are the logical consequences for the 
political order of the truth that all men are 
finite and limited? Thorson has not demon- 
strated that democracy is one of them. | 
SAMUEL DuBois Cook 
Allanta University 


Rum, Religion and Votes: 1928 Re-Examined. 
By Rurs C. Srtrva. (University Park: The 
Pennsylvania State University Press. 1962 
Pp. ix, 76. $5.00.) 
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In the Presidential election of 1928, Herbert 
C. Hoover trounced Alfred E. Smith. The result 
was conveniently and dramatically explained 
by two maxims which eventually became hardy 
staples of American political folklore. One is 
that Governor Smith fell pathetic victim to the 
invincible bigotry of the fundamentalists, all 
of whom entered the voting booth to wage holy 
war against John Barleycorn and papist plot. 
Any reporter worth his keep could easily un- 
earth Baptist preachers rasping to their con- 
gregations about the perils of installing a papal 
emissary in the White House. When added to a 
shrunken Democratic vote in many “tradition- 
ally” Democratic states, all the tub-thumping 
convinced many scholars and pundits that 
Smith’s religion and stand on the prohibition 
question had cost him the election. Anybody 
who wanted more compelling documentation of 
the same point could turn to a rather flimsy 
statistical analysis of the election published a 
year later in Social Forces by William F. Og- 
burn and Nell Snow Talbott. 

While one maxim explained Smith’s lack of 
appeal in the Bible Belt, another was quickly 
dished up to account for his pockets of electoral 
strength. In 1924, the twelve largest cities gave 
Calvin Coolidge almost a million votes more 
than John Davis. Smith not only wrenched 
each of these strongholds from the Republican 
column; he also sliced deeply into accustomed 
G.O.P. majorities all throughout the heavily 
industrialized Northeast. Puzzled commenta- 
tors groping for a solution soon unearthed one 
that apparently fit the facts. After totalling 
up the heavy concentrations of Roman Catho- 
lics in the urban industrial force, many pundits 
hastily concluded that they had to a man sup- 
ported a coreligionist for the Presidency of the 
United States. Ironically, this explanation was 
served up by many a fundamentalist bigot to 
furnish respectable documentation for his lurid 
charges, The same tales, widely vulgarized and 
endlessly repeated, are extraordinarily durable; 
during every campaign involving a Catholic 
candidate, journalists rush about frantically 
estimating the size of the “Catholic and anti- 
Catholic vote.” Meanwhile, enlightened editors 
animated by a sense of equity and fair play 
implore their readers not to succumb to the 
same irresponsible biases the electorate ex- 
hibited in the election of 1928. 

So, at the very least, both traditional ex- 
planations made excellent copy, but Professor 
Silva crisply shows that neither will hold up 
when sifted through a sound statistical analysis. 
It is often contended that Smith’s religion and 
his stand on the prohibition question made him 
a “weak” candidate. In point of fact, any 
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sensible measure of electoral strength portrays 
Smith as a much stronger candidate than is 
commonly assumed. Much is made of the ob- 
servation that his popular vote was less than 
the total cast for all Democratic Congressional 
candidates in 1928, a statistic that supposedly 
certifies his unpopularity with the electorate. 
Professor Silva reminds us that both Cox and 
Davis limped in even further behind their 
Congressional running mates than Smith. In 
point of fact, Smith was the most appealing 
Democratic Presidential candidate during the 
roaring ’twenties. His share of the popular vote 
was 6.65% greater than Cox’s and almost 12% 
greater than Davis’s. Yet Davis was a native 
of West Virginia who had made good on Wall 
Street, a Protestant and a firm believer in the 
morality of the Eighteenth Amendment. On all 
three counts he should have done better than 
Smith, but his candidacy marks the nadir of 
Democratic Party fortunes in the twentieth 
century. 

Nor can Smith’s gains and losses be explained 
away by citing his religion. Compared with 
Davis’s performance, Smith fared best in the 
Northeast and Midwest and dismally in the 
South and Southwest. The superficial explana- 
tion is that religion diminished his appeal 
among Protestants and won him the favor of 
his fellow Roman Catholics. A simple correla- 
tion analysis seems to sustain this dreary con- 
clusion. Smith’s gains over Davis are positively 
correlated with the incidence of Roman Catho- 
lies in the population (r=.7143) and negatively 
with the proportion of Protestants (r 
= — 5918). Combined, these simple correlation 
coefficients account for about 85% of the 
variance. To rest one’s case on simple correla- 
tion coefficients, however, is to read too much 
confirmation from too little data. When such 
factors as the percentage of white stock and the 
proportion of people living in metropolitan 
areas are held stable in a partial correlation and 
regression analysis, the whopping simple cor- 
relations between Smith’s gains and his religion 
shrivel into statistical insignificance. More than 
97% of the variance in Smith’s gains and losses 
cannot be explained solely on the basis of 
religion. This is one of Professor Silva’s aston- 
ishing conclusions, and anyone determined to 
hold the received theory until the bitter end 
had better be prepared to refute her. 

A delighted reader has a whole basketful of 
reviewers’ cliches he can use to bestow ac- 
colades upon the author: insightful, provoca- 
tive, stimulating, pioneering and the like, I will 
say only that this book many times over 
confirms the impression that there is more to 
distinguish ‘systematic analysis from casual 
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empiricism than an inordinate appetite for 
computing beta-weights and for hashing jar- 
gon. 
BENJAMIN WALTER 
Vanderbilt University 


American Scientists and Nuclear Weapons 
Policy. By Roperr Giupin. (Princeton, New 
Jersey: Princeton University Press, 1962. 
Pp. viii, 352. $6.95.) 


A generation hence political scientists will be 
hailing this book as a pioneering work. Not 
only does it break new ground as a study in 
public policy, but it deals with issues which are 
now moving to the forefront in both political 
theory and processes. 

This book is significant for three major 
reasons. Most important, it is the first major 
published study which systematically examines 
the values and behavioral patterns of a major 
segment of the scientific profession in the 
formulation of public policy. Virtually every 
chapter of the volume shows how the fateful 
decisions of war and peace, of national security 
and democratic processes, of technological plan- 
ning and personal freedom now center around 
the judgements of scientists. Second, the book 
commands attention because it deals with the 
increasingly critical problem of how govern- 
ment can be politically managed within a highly 
technological society where some of the ac- 
cepted democratic methods for arriving at 
public decisions no longer apply. For political 
scientists it raises the broad question of the 
possible alternatives to open and uninhibited 
public decision-making when the issues are so 
complex and clothed in security that intelligent 
legislative and public debate is not possible. 
And finally, this volume is significant because 
it sheds new light on the use and relationships 
of experts within the framework of governmen- 
tal policy-making. The discerning reader who 
reflects upon the ways in which scientists 
sought to participate in the strategy of nuclear 
weapons development and control, must in- 
evitably conclude that the proper employment 
of scientists or other experts in governmental 
decision-making involves problems which are 
not simply solved by better administrative 
organization and procedure. 

Chronologically, Gilpin’s analysis of scien- 
tists’ views on nuclear weapons extends from 
Hiroshima, when the first political cleavage 
among scientists arose over nuclear weapons 
policy, through the first months of the Kennedy 
administration at a time which found the 
scientists bitterly divided over the issues of 
whether or not to resume testing. For this 
sixteen year period the author studies the rise, 


influence, and methods of participation of 
scientists in the nuclear weapons field and 
examines the contrasting positions of scientists 
toward technical and political issues and their 
impact on governmental policies and agencies. 
He centers his analysis around three divisions 
in the scientific fraternity, namely: (1) the 
control school, most vocally represented by 
Linus Pauling, Phillip Morrison, and Harlow 
Shapley, which believed that the primary task 
of scientists should be to devise new methods of 
weapons control to end the arms race between 
the Soviet Union and the United States; (2) the 
finite containment school, best represented by 
Hans Bethe, James Conant, and Robert Oppen- 
heimer, which held the view that the United 
States should endeavor to seek international 
agreements which would limit the nuclear arms 
race at some finite point and at the same time 
take whatever steps that were necessary to 
contain Soviet aggression; and (3) the infinite 
containment school, of whom the most articu- 
late spokesman is Edward Teller, which be- 
lieved that the nation must continue to de- 
velop and maintain its supremacy in nuclear 
weapons until all nations open their doors to 
complete and continuous inspection. 

Through the medium of these three schools of 
thought, Gilpin examines the positions of the 
major groups of scientists on the most contro- 
versial issues of nuclear weapons policy during 
the postwar period. He comes up with findings 
that should give both natural and social scien- 
tists, who wish to keep their respective disci- 
plines pure and objective, much to ponder 
about. For example, he shows some of the 
serious consequences for national well-being 
that follow from the naive belief that scientists 
can separate political from technical factors in 
high matters of public policy, such as was 
reflected in the negotiations which took place at 
the Geneva Conference of Experts in 1958. 
Though the author discovered no evidence that 
any scientists altered the facts in crucial de- 
bates, nevertheless, he found that the facts were 
placed in such relatively different contexts, as 
in the radio-active fall-out argument between 
Pauling and Teller, that entirely different 
policies could be justified depending upon 
which context of facts was used. He foresees 
much difficulty for the wise employment of 
science in our governmental system “unless 
American political leadership learns to appreci- 
ate the nature of the problem of conflicting 
expertise” and unless it makes sure that con- 
flicting points of view are adequately repre- 
sented in the decision-making process. 

The final chapter presents the author’s con- 
clusions together with his proposals for improv- 
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ing the system of science policy-making. Fore- 
most is the need for recognizing the strengths 
as well as the limitations of scientists in the 
political arena, and especially the need of 
bridging the gulf between administrators and 
scientists, both groups of whom are motivated 
by different training and conceptual outlooks. 
In particular, the natural scientists might well 
read those paragraphs which show how scien- 
tists have misjudged the objectivity of their 
roles and advice in decision-making situations. 
To provide for the more effective utilization 
of scientists in government the author recom- 
mends measures that would integrate the 
technical and political aspects of policy-mak- 
ing, including special inter-disciplinary study 
projects, better use of advisory personnel, and 
the establishment of a professional code, that 
would govern the scientists’ behavior in the 
policy-making process. Through his proposals 
Gilpin is clearly aligned with those who be- 
lieve that public policy for science will be 
improved by greater political understanding, 
and against those scientific positivists who 
believe that new ways must be found to pre- 
serve the neutrality of science in the political 
setting. 

Quite naturally, many questions may be 
raised about this broad study, several of which 
the author himself has anticipated. Some people 


will disagree with his assumption that a random ` 


sample of nuclear scientists’ opinions would not 
provide different findings from those derived 
from his particular classification of spokesmen 
and groups. Others may conclude that the 
nuclear scientists are a ‘‘peculiar breed” operat- 
ing in à unique field of public policy, and that 
studies of scientists in agriculture, health, and 
other professional fields would produce some 
different conclusions about the scientists’ role 
in policy-making. Still others will argue that we 
need to have far more proof before we can 
know whether all categories of scientists differ 
uniformly from administrators in their con- 
cepts of and approaches to ideas, planning, 
strategy, conflict, and other elements of the 
decision-making process. For a few of the 
author’s statements documentation would have 
been desirable, such as, for example, that a tacit 
alliance developed between isolationist pol- 
iticians “and certain Air Force officers” during 
the late 1940’s. 

However, there is only one place where this 
reviewer felt that Gilpin is on dangerous 
ground and that is where he argues that the 
United States cannot afford the contradictions 
between nuclear disarmament policy and 
nuclear military strategy which he notes have 
existed since 1947. Granted that there are con- 
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tradictions, but in the face of rapidly changing 
nuclear technology and shifting international 
relationships, can a nation which has far- 
reaching obligations to the entire free world 
afford to have “all of its eggs in one basket” by 
the adoption of a single all-embracing policy? 
Would it not have been disastrous if, since 
1947, the United States had been solely com- 
mitted either to a policy which sought to pre- 
vent the usage of nuclear weapons, or to a 
policy which committed us to the use of 
nuclear weapons for any conditions of defense? 
Must we not recognize that contradictions in 
policy-making are the inevitable hallmark of 
democratic societies which need to remain 
responsive to changing forces and events? 

May this reviewer note in conclusion that 
political scientists have generally neglected the 
study of science policy and administration 
despite the writings of James McCamy, Don 
Price and a few others concerning the impor- 
tant role which science now plays in the basic 
decisions and operation of government. 
Whether members of the political science pro- 
fession have been over-awed by the technical 
aspects of science or whether they regard it as 
peripheral to the field of political science is not 
clear. But what is clear is that unless political 
scientists come to grips with the issues which 
are raised in Gilpin’s book, their analyses of 
governmental powers and functions for an 
expanding technological society will become 
increasingly outmoded. 

Ernest Å. ENGELBERT 

University of California, Los Angeles 


Discord and Collaboration: Essays on Interna- 
tional Politics. By ARNOLD WoLreRrs. (Balti- 
more: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1962. Pp. 
xvii, 283. $6.00.) 


This splendid collection of essays on interna- 
tional politics is a single jewel of many facets, 
not a string of disconnected pearls. It is a major 
service to the profession to have Professor 
Wolfers’ writings on international relations 
readily available between two covers. The 
volume contains sixteen essays some of which— 
like “Statesmanship and Moral Choice’’-—have 
long since become classics, and some which are 
published here for the first time. The old gems 
have not lost their lustre and most of the new 
ones radiate the same brilliant and multi- 
faceted light. 

The essays are grouped into three parts. The 
theme of the first nine is Action and Interaction 
among Nations. The opening essay—‘‘The 
Actors in International Politics”—first pub- 
lished in Theoretical Aspects of International 
Relations, edited by W. T. R. Fox, in 1959, is 
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one of the finest. It demonstrates that any 
single-factor analysis of actors in international 
relations, whether it be the states-as-the-sole- 
actors approach, the decision-making-process 
approach or the minds-of-men theory, is bound 
to lead to serious distortions. The states-as- 
actors model seems most useful when states 
either face great danger or compulsion or none 
at all. The other approaches become more 
relevant on the intermediate points of the 
spectrum. In “Amity and Enmity among 
Nations,” a new contribution, the author plots 
a wide spectrum from total hostility to com- 
plete amity emphasizing the inbetween models. 
In the third essay, environment and predis- 
position are weighed as determinants of foreign 
policy with the author suggesting that the 
environmental factors operate through a prism 
represented by the personal traits of statesmen, 
To this reviewer, the fourth essay on ‘“‘States- 
manship and Moral Choice”? which first ap- 
peared in World Politics in 1949 is still the most 
valuable contribution. Here the author grap- 
ples with some fundamental moral questions: 
how to compare the value of an increment of 
national security with the value of human lives; 
how to weigh the value of a continued period of 
peace with the risk of a more destructive war in 
the future; how to balance the uncertain 
chance of greater security against only roughly 
predictable risks of conflict and destruction. In 
the unending quest for meaningful choices in a 
tragic world, the statesman must engage in a 
process of continual balancing. In this enter- 
prise it is very rare for the merits in favor of one 
course of action to be clearly greater than may 
be the arguments for the other. Most decisions 
must be made along a continuum of varying 
shades of gray. But once a decision is made, 
responsibility for it must be shouldered one- 
hundred percent. As an American official in- 
volved in the fiasco of the Cuban invasion of 
April 1961 told this reviewer: “We thought 
that the chances of success were 85 to 15. What 
we did not realize was that the fifteen percent 
contingency of failure, if it did happen, would 
be a one-hundred percent failure.” In chapter 
Five, “The Goals of Foreign Policy,” an inter- 
esting distinction is explored between “‘posses- 
sion goals” and ‘milieu goals,” the former 
pertaining to natural possessions and the latter 
to the environment in which the nation oper- 
ates. The essay on “The Pole of Power and the 
Pole of Indifference” which was a major con- 
tribution to the realist-idealist debate when it 
first appeared in World Politics in 1951 stands 
up very well even though the debate itself was 
‘more or less laid to rest several years ago. In 
this essay, the author suggests an approach to 
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international relations that differs from both 
the realist and idealist schools by the emphasis 
it places on policy goals and the relationship 
existing between these goals and the quest for 
power. In the next chapter on “The Means of 
Foreign Policy,” the author distinguishes 
between power and influence, the first meaning 
the ability to move others by threats or punish- 
ments, the latter meaning the ability to do so 
by promises or benefits. Wolfers’ treatment of 
“The Balance of Power in Theory and Prac- 
tice” is one of the most clear-headed pieces of 
analytical writing on this ambiguous concept 
superseded only, in this writer’s opinion, by the 
chapter on the balance of power in Inis L. 
Claude’s Power and International Relations. A 
perceptive essay on ‘‘Peace Strategies of Deter- 
rence and Accommodation” concludes Part I 
of the book. 

Part II deals with the pursuit of national 
security in five essays, all of which have ap- 
peared in print before. Here the author moves 
into more specific problem areas such as the 
Korean War, the Suez crisis, NATO, and 
neutralism. All five essays have stood the test of 
time extremely well. Part III includes an essay 
on ‘Political Theory and International Rela- 
tions” and some most welcome excerpts from 
the author’s classic, Britain and France between 
the Two Wars. 

Taken as a whole, the essays are conceived 
on a very high level of abstraction. Generaliza- 
tions are formulated with great care and differ- 
entiations worked through with precision and 
subtlety. All essays exhibit an extraordinary 
feeling for nuance and are written in a luminous 
style. To read them is an exciting intellectual 
experience. But the elements of permanence 
are more clearly present in the older works than 
in the new. 

JOHN G. STOESSINGER 

Hunter College 


The Rulers. By Renzo Sereno. (New York: 
Frederick A. Praeger. Pp. 186. $6.75.) 


Keeping in mind the pitfalls of speaking from 
a contemporaneous perspective, I nevertheless 
feel compelled to conclude that this is very 
probably a great book. In significance of sub- 
ject matter—both for political science and for 
an understanding of major political problems, 
in analytic acuteness, and in breadth and pro- 
fundity of human insight, Professor Sereno’s 
study stands in the very first rank of creative 
contemporary works in political theory. And I 
believe this is true not despite but because of 
the book’s predominantly negative approach. 
` In the first of its three parts the author ex- 
plains the origins and development of the 
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theory of the ruling class—the notion that in 
any human society there exist two distinct 
groups, 8 ruling minority and a ruled majority. 
This section includes incisive analysis of rele- 
vant ideas advanced by theorists such as 
Tocqueville, Rousseau, and Marx, but major 
emphasis is placed on the positivistic ruling 
class theories of Michels, Mosca and Pareto. It 
is Sereno’s contention that the conception of the 
ruling class as formulated (with variations 
among them) by these latter theorists is a 
virtually unquestioned presupposition of most 
contemporary empirical political research. 

The second part, the core of the book, is an 
impressive demolition job. Sereno’s basic prem- 
ise is that the apparently simple and factual 
ruling class theory proves, on closer examina- 
tion, to be an elaborate and complex trompe 
Poetl, requiring qualifications numerous and 
important enough to render it almost—but not 
entirely—meaningless. 

First, the theory is based on the assumption 
(stemming from Machiavelli and Hobbes) that 
the world is ruled by power and that men in 
society universally desire power. But in fact 
power is only one element in political life. Men 
are ruled by a number of forces and drives, and 
to reduce political relations to power relations 
is to misunderstand the nature of man and of 
society. Available evidence indicates that the 
power drive, far from being universal, is highly 
individualized; many men flee power rather 
than seek it. Human drives are so subjective 
that any generalization about them is at best 
shaky, and man’s “endeavors are complex and 
human demands so manifold that they always 
exceed any possible scheme or plan of values” 
(p. 68). Professor Sereno’s complex, subtle, and 
suggestive analysis of this point deserves close 
consideration by all who attempt to study 
political relationships. However, I do think he 
should be taken to task for implying (p. 70) 
that scholars who have concentrated on power 
relationships must be themselves characterized 
by an immoderate love for power and have uni- 
versalized their inner flaw into the assumption 
that all men seek power. This seems to me a 
particularly lamentable instance of a psychiat- 
ric approach which Sereno himself specifically 
deplores. 

Second, the ruling class theory is vitiated by 
the impossibility of clearly discerning, in any 
particular society, who belongs to the ruling 
class and who does not. Close observation fails 
to reveal the existence of an “organized mi- 
nority” (Mosca) serving as a “power elite” 
(Mills). “Man is subjectively the center of a 
never-ending web of relationships....It is 
impossible to draw a line which separates the 
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ruling class from other groups...” (p. 79). 
Particularly found wanting is the decision- 
making approach to the study of political 
elites (pp. 82-88). 

In the final section Sereno seeks to salvage 
what he believes to be valuable from ruling 
class theories: “There is no ruling class. There 
are rulers, some of them more conspicuous or 
more effective than others” (p. 137). In the 
concrete existence of any society those who 
give rules to men include not only political 
rulers but moral, religious, artistic and many 
other varieties of leaders. All must be taken 
into account in seeking a clearer understanding 
of the meaning and significance of rulership. 
This reconstructive analysis abounds in pro- 
vocative insights—for example, that all leader- 
ship is charismatic and that effective rules 
shape not merely the outward behavior but the 
inner order of man the citizen. 

Perhaps the most impressive aspect of this 
work is its all-pervasive and profound aware- 
ness of the manifold complexity of human social 
and political life, which is not accompanied, 
happily, by failure of analytical nerve or lapses 
into obscurantism. This provocative book pre- 
sents a challenge to all serious students of 
politics and political theory, whether they con- 
sider themselves empirical or normative in 
orientation—itself a distinction Sereno, in con- 
cluding, declares to be invidious and debilitat- 
ing to clear-sighted and realistic understanding 
of society. 

rep H. WILLHOITE 
Florida Presbyterian College 


Communist China’s Foreign Policy. By R. G. 
Borp. (New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 
1962, Pp. 147. $4.50.) 

Unity and Contradiction: Major Aspects of Sino- 
Soviet Relations. EDITED BY Kurt LONDON. 
(New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1962. 
Pp. xii, 464. $7.50.) 


The ambiguous Chinese resort to force along 
the Indian frontier has reminded those in need 
of a reminder that Communist China’s domes- 
tic difficulties have not neutralized it as a factor 
in international politics, and that its foreign 
policy is still imperfectly understood. The two 
books under review, although they have been 
overtaken by events to some extent, contribute 
significantly, at different levels, to the requisite 
understanding. 

Mr. Boyd, an Australian, brings a back- 
ground of both official experience (with 
SEATO) and academic research to the task of 
sketching a general, essentially introductory, 
outline of Communist Chinese foreign policy. 
As such, it is reasonably satisfactory, and in 
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places the level of analysis is considerably more 
sophisticated than would normally be expected 
from so unpretentious a book. Mr. Boyd avoids 
bogging down in a morass of details about 
China’s foreign relations, as distinct from its 
foreign policy. He grasps the central truths, 
that Communist China’s current leadership has 
high ambitions in which the national and Com- 
munist elements are mutually reinforcing, that 
these ambitions bring it into rivalry and even 
conflict not only with the United States but 
with the Soviet Union, that Sino-Soviet rivalry 
in the underdeveloped areas leads to intensified 
activity by both in those regions, and that such 
activity in turn places further strains on the 
Sino-Soviet relationship. At the end, Mr. Boyd 
departs refreshingly from the academic con- 
ventional wisdom by arguing, somewhat in- 
directly to be sure, that Communist China’s 
policy and behavior justify an American policy 
of nonrecognition and containment. 

If the book has a fault within its chosen frame 
of reference, it is a failure to give adequate 
attention to the historical background of the 
Chinese Communist movement as a major 
factor in molding the outlook of the Maoist 
leadership on external as well as internal affairs. 
The year 1949 is a much less sharp divide in the 
history of the Chinese Communists than 1917 
is for their Russian colleagues and rivals. The 
imperfect public understanding of this point is 
presumably due to the limited extent to which 
Chinese Communism before 1949, and espe- 
cially in the late 1930s and the 1940s, has been 
investigated. 

Unity and Contradiction, being a symposium, 
is unavoidably uneven. A substantial propor- 
tion of the papers, furthermore; do not really 
deal with Sino-Soviet relations at all, but with 
Communist China and the Soviet Union as 
comparative political systems. In the reviewer’s 
opinion, there is only one paper (that by 
Leonard Schapiro) that comes to grips with all 
the basic aspects of the relationship. Other 
particularly good contributions, more special- 
ized and therefore necessarily more fragmen- 
tary, are those by Robert C. North (on compar- 
ative values), H. F. Schurmann (on organiza- 
tional contrasts), Boris Meissner (on the 
“people’s communes” as a factor in Sino-Soviet 
relations), Robert F. Byrnes (on the Yugoslav 
aspect), Hugh Seton-Watson (on Sino-Soviet 
policies in the underdeveloped areas), Paul 
F. Langer (on the Japanese aspect), Vidya 
Prakash Dutt (on the Indian aspect), and Oleg 
Hoeffding (on Sino-Soviet economic relations). 
Honesty compels the reviewer to say that he 
finds the two papers by Japanese contributors 
to be substantially below par. One of them 


further beclouds an already confused question 
by stating (pp. 154-155) first that ‘‘Chinese 
Communist leaders .. . see both China and the 
U.S.S.R. as being at the center of the socialist 
camp,” and then that ‘Communist China 
recognized Soviet pre-eminence,” 

Although, as already indicated, the book 
contains some excellent papers, it does not 
amount to a full-length analysis of Sino-Soviet 
relations. There is no adequate statement of 
Chinese or Soviet foreign policy objectives; the 
deficiency is particularly marked on the Soviet 
side. Only Leonard Schapiro attempts to treat 
systematically the full range of Sino-Soviet 
differences, although the latter are briefly sum- 
marized by T. H. Rigby (p. 19) and Boris 
Meissner (pp. 138-189). A number of the con- 
tributors seem to accept at face value the im- 
pression that the Chinese Communists have 
tried since 1957 to convey about themselves, 
that they regard a major nuclear war as “‘in- 
evitable,” if not desirable. Some of the con- 
tributors persist in using the term “alliance” 
to denote the Sino-Soviet relationship, which 
however a good many passages in the book 
seem to show as having deteriorated to a point 
where such a label seems virtually meaningless. 
There is, furthermore, no detailed examination 
of the very important question of the extent to 
which the Sino-Soviet military alliance is still 
operative—in other words, of what contingen- 
cies if any would suffice to bring Soviet strate- 
gic or Far Eastern forces into action in support 
of Communist China. 

The reviewer believes that a book of the size 
and solidity of Unity and Contradiction de- 
serves, and in fact requires, an index, but there 
is none. Such a book also deserves a better 
title. The existing title appears to imply that 
the Sino-Soviet relationship is fundamentally 
one of unity only slightly disturbed, or perhaps 
even in the long run strengthened, by certain 
‘nonantagonistic contradictions.” In reality, 
the Soviet Union has refused for some time to 
use the term “unity” to denote the Sino-Soviet 
relationship and employs instead vaguer terms 
such as “solidarity.” The Chinese persist in 
using “unity,” thereby denying the implicit 
Soviet charge that their behavior is impairing 
the unity of the “socialist camp.” They do 
little, however, to satisfy the Soviet objections 
to their behavior. As for the “contradictions,” 
it is difficult to see how the recent Sino-Soviet 
differences over Cuba and the Sino-Indian 
border crisis can be dismissed as ‘‘nonantago- 
nistic contradictions.” Nor, to go back before 
the year (1960) in which the papers in Unity 
and Contradiction were written, could the de- 
bates accompanying Khruschev’s visits to 
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Peiping in 1958 and 1959, or the ninetieth 
anniversary of Lenin’s birth (April 22, 1960), 
be so described. 

It does not necessarily follow, however, that 
the only alternative to “nonantagonistic con- 
tradictions” is an “open break” in party and 
perhaps state relations, which would have 
serious disadvantages for both sides, Each 
party has available to it a number of pressures 
that have not yet been brought to bear against 
the other, and which can be employed without 
necessarily producing an “open break.” Thus, 
in spite of the insufferable challenge, from 
Moscow’s standpoint, that Chinese ambitions 
pose to Soviet authority within the interna- 
tional Communist movement, and to a lesser 
extent to Soviet national security, the current 
ambiguous relationship, which may be de- 
scribed as “neither unity nor break,” seems 
capable of persisting for a considerable time to 
come. Whether it will in fact persist obviously 
remains to be seen. 

Haroup C. Hinton 

Chevy Chase, Maryland 


In Search of France—Economy Growing—Soct- 
ety Changing—Political System in Doubt. By 
STANLEY HorrMann, Charles Kindleberger, 
Lawrence Wylie, Jesse Pitts, Jean-Baptiste 
Duroselle, Francois Goguel. (Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1963, Pp. 
443. $8.95.) 


“The sick man of Europe” only fifteen years 
ago, France is now aspiring, through de Gaulle, 
to assume the leadership of Western Europe 
and to attain the rank of a world power. In the 
eyes of many the country’s transformation 
appears to be one of the most dramatic and 
spectacular of the 20th Century. The nature of 
the change and how it came about are the 
questions to which this volume is addressed. 
The book comprises six essays: ‘‘Paradoxes of 
the French Political Community,” by Hoff- 
mann; “The Postwar Reconstruction of the 
French Economy,” by Kindleberger; “Social 
Change at the Grass Roots,” by Wylie; “‘Con- 
tinuity and Change in Bourgeois France,” by 
Pitts; “Changes in French Foreign Policy Since 
1945,” by Duroselle; and “Six Authors in 
Search af National Character,” by Goguel. All 
the essays are sophisticated, challenging and 
thought-provoking. At times they tend to be a 
little ambitious since each author, in relatively 
short essays, sets out to interpret background 
factors and contemporary trends. One of the 
most original parts of the volume is the sixth 
essay, written by Francois Goguel, which 
critically reviews the preceding five. It is an 
excellent review and this reviewer agrees so 


heartily with it that he finds his job somewhat 
superfluous. 

All authors are concerned with the transition 
of France from a semi-industrialized society, 
characterized by conflicting systems of author- 
ity and socio-economic organization, to an 
advanced system in which the feudal or semi- 
feudal institutions, the family farm, the nota- 
bles, the small merchants and artisans, the 
extended family, are giving place to a mobile, 
atomized, increasingly homogeneous society. 
The first part of Professor Wiley’s essay and 
the second part of Professor. Pitts’ essay are 
first-rate accounts of the impact of moderniza- 
tion upon habits, values and attitudes, at the 
village level and among the French middle- 
classes. Professor Hoffmann, in a penetrating 


essay, shows how the transformation in values 


at the social and economic level relates or 
rather may relate to political attitudes and 
institutions. Granting the drastic changes in 
the socio-economic infra-structure, Is it likely to 
expect a radical change in political values and 
institutions? He wisely “suspends” his judg- 
ment and in so doing seems to dismiss rightly 
the Gaullist regime as too personal and tem- 
porary to provide legitimized institutions. 
Hoffmann shows convincingly why the “syn- 
thesis” of the Third Republic—what he calls 
the “stalemated society,”—expressed in the 
monopoly of political power in the hands of a 
divided middle-class concerned primarily with 
the status quo, has been disrupted. However, 
like Francois Goguel, he returns to the stubborn 
question of the many political cultures and 
ideologies that paralyzed the society in the past 
and continue to be in evidence today. Without 
de Gaulle isn’t it likely that the Fifth Republic 
may return to the habits and institutions of the 
Fourth as the Fourth Republic returned to the 
Third? The analysis of the socio-economic 
groups that had power under the Third and 
Fourth Republics and their demise (but only 
relative) seems to exclude this possibility. Yet 
Hoffmann points out in a very illuminating sec- 
tion that the residues of the past are many and 
the ideological layers that divide the nation 
still strong. Professor Duroselle gives us a 
bird’s eye view of French foreign policy. He 
distinguishes two patterns: the “introversive”’ 
one and the “‘extroversive.” By introversive 
Duroselle means preoccupation with domestic 
matters to the exclusion of foreign policy issues; 
he also means a foreign policy posture that is 
dedicated to peace and the maintenance of the 
security of the hexagon. French public opinion, 
according to the author, has been traditionally 
introversive. De Gaulle has shrewdly used— 
and this is an extremely valuable insight—the 
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new men in industry and the civil service, 
imbued with realism and ‘introversiveness,”’ in 
order to translate their demands into a quest 
for greatness. Economic expansion within a 
European arrangement and decolonization, 
urged by the realists, became also the two most 
powerful instruments in de Gaulle’s search for 
rank. It is quickly pointed out that “realism” 
is regaining ground and that the policy of 
grandeur may not survive de Gaulle. I am not 
quite convinced. What about the political elites 
and the public opinion that have—by and large 
—followed de Gaulle in the last five years? Is 
not de Gaulle in many respects the genuine 
spokesman of an extroversive foreign policy 
and is not he responsible, according to Duro- 
selle, for putting an end to the Fourth Repub- 
lie’s introversive foreign policy to which the 
author somewhat unfairly attributes the 
Fourth Republic’s demise? 

All authors are concerned with the crucial 
question—why the change? All of them are 
unable to answer it. In a Weberian sense they 
attribute it to a change in attitudes, expecta- 
tions, ideas and predispositions. It was brought 
about by what they refer to, rather vaguely, as 
“pressures of the outside world.” But the out- 
side world has been pressuring France ever 
since Charlemagne! Professor Kindleberger, in 
a very good essay, for instance, shows why all 
theories advanced to explain the relative (but 
only relative) stagnation of the French econ- 
omy are wrong. When he attempts to explain 
the economic progress of the last fifteen years— 
which judging from the title of his essay was 
what he had set out to do—he has little to 
offer. He refers to the “new men” in the Inspec- 
tion de Finances and the nationalized industries 
only to concede that this is not an adequate 
explanation. What seems surprising to me is 


that nobody considers the role that American 
foreign policy and economic aid may have 
played. There is no reference to the Marshall 
Plan and its impact upon two notable develop- 
ments—modernization and European “en- 
tanglement.” There is hardly any reference to 
the fact that, whatever the burden of colonial 
wars, France’s safety and defense were assured 
—-for the first time in her history—by an out- 
side power and that the French were liberated 
from the agonizing weight of military prepared- 
ness and defense where it counted most and 
where it was bound to be extremely costly and 
divisive—Europe. Nor is any reference made in 
the same context to the weakening of Germany. 

In Search of France, rich in speculation and 
interpretative insights, is without doubt one of 
the better series of essays yet to appearon 
contemporary France. The authors are par- 
ticularly harsh on the Fourth Republie whose 
contributions to modernization they seem to 
ignore; they pay, relatively speaking, little 
attention to the impact of Algeria and the 
Army uprisings—the twin problems that broke 
the Republic’s back at the very time when it 
was ready to reap the benefits of a constructive 
economic and European policy. They are also 
equally harsh on the Fifth Republic and their 
harshness, I sense, stems from broken hopes 
and expectations. “The whole enterprise,” 
writes Hoffmann referring to the Fifth Repub- 
lic, “was based on the hope that the benefits of 
strong executive action would speed transfor- 
mation of French political attitudes and align- 
ments more surely than economic and social 
change could do it by themselves” (p. 93). 
Whose hopes they were, he never makes clear. 


Roy C. Macripis 
State Univerisity of New York at Buffalo 
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POLITICAL THEORY, HISTORY OF POLITICAL 
THOUGHT, AND METHODOLOGY 


The Social and Political Thought of Charles A. 
Beard. By Bernarp C. Bornina. (Seattle: 
University of Washington Press, 1962. Pp. xxv, 
315. $6.75.) 


The task of reconciling the immense reputation 
of Charles A. Beard with a measure of his lasting 
accomplishments continues. One could easily de- 
velop the impression that only the size of the repu- 
tation justifies the endeavor (and that it will not 
for long) since the conclusions reached are, in 
varying degrees, the same. The historians who 
have examined his histories find his scholarship 
in the field questionable, to say the least. Now 
Mr. Borning looks at his ‘social and political 
thought” and after careful analysis finds that the 
corpus of Beard does not provide one with a con- 
sistent set of doctrines. While Mr. Borning is con- 
siderably less satisfied with his conclusions than 
his colleagues in history seem to be with theirs— 
a fact which in itself might stimulate a new view 
of Beard——it seems nonetheless true that we are 
on the way to developing a sizeable literature 
which wil. explain to us all of the things which 
Charles A. Beard was not. 

The puzzle was created by Beard himself, by 
the fact that he entered dispute in a variety of 
fields without regard to the disciplinary strategies 
which even in his own day were building lines 
which would more carefully distinguish methods 
and subject matters in the various social sciences. 
The emphasis upon his histories, however, has 
tended to do some injustice to his interest in 
politics and governmental reform, fields which 
occupy by far the largest part of his career. Mr. 
Borning’s book should do a great deal to correct 
this emphasis and to turn examination to other 
areas of Beard’s work. 

Mr. Borning’s intention is to examine Beard 
as a social and political theorist. Borning is both 
topical and chronological, an approach which 
leads to some useful revelations as well as to some 
difficulties with repetition. “Key” works, like 
The Economic Basis of Politics, become important 
because ol the period of time during which they 
were written and revised. Mr. Borning is able to 
point out interesting changes in Beard’s ideas by 
a close textual analysis, 2 method which is par- 
ticularly useful with revisions of the histories and 
with Beard’s various uses of the Tenth Federalist. 
But American writers find it difficult to avail 
themselves of the systematic questions posed by 
the tradition of political theory. Mr. Borning’s 


attempt to recreate a system by an analysis of 
Beard’s work gets to be a little like trying to 
make one picture puzzle out of several sets of 
pieces all having similar color and texture but, 
unfortunately, different shapes. 

Mr. Borning’s introduction is briefly and re- 
spectfully biographical. The first large section of 
the book discusses Beard’s career from 1898 
until 1917. This is the genuincly academic part 
of Beard’s life, and it is the portion of the book 
which, to this reader at least, is its most useful 
contribution. The author traces educational in- 
fluences on Beard, the relation between his 
thought and the traditions of American political 
thought, and, most important, the comparisons 
and contrasts which can be made between Beard 
and his contemporaries in the first decades of the 
20th century. The author is able to establish 
quite clearly that Beard’s commitment to politics 
was prior to his commitment to the writing of 
history, a point which historians can easily under- 
estimate or ignore in their criticisms of Beard’s 
histories. That he himself seemed to ignore it may 
not be beside the point if one wishes to question 
the accuracy of his histories; but it is if one seeks 
to understand the origins of his thought. 

The serious problems which this and the first 
part of the next section raise become clear as one 
proceeds. Beard’s subsequent career turns out to 
be less and less dependent upon the rigorous 
categories of analysis which Mr. Borning estab- 
lishes with his systematic studies of the earlier 
texts. The contrasts sharpen chapter by chapter 
until at the end one is left with very little on 
which to hang the respectful picture which the 
author wishes us to see. For by the precision of 
his analysis Mr. Borning systematically destroys 
the image of system which he creates at the be- 
ginning. Beard seems clearly to have failed to 
meet some standard, but whether it was his own, 
or Mr. Borning’s or that of a discipline which he 
himself forsook, is not clear. 

That Mr. Borning remains sympathetic to 
Beard throughout helps enormously, even though 
the strain of it eventually works its way through 
to the reader. For Beard, fitted with the cross of 
his inconsistencies, is made to walk past one 
painful contradiction after another. He is led, 
often skillfully, through the shadows of his appar- 
ent confusions so that we can see more clearly the 
intellectual embarrassments and voltes faces of 
his career. Mr. Borning’s puzzled and patient 
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sadness lifts the endeavor above the older “let’s- 


go-down-to-the-A HA-meetings- and ~hiss~-Charlie- 
Beard” school of criticism; but at the end of it all, 
one wonders how far above, 

Mr. Borning’s avoidance of the question of 
Beard’s personality and its many and profound 
involvements makes it difficult for a reader to use 
that factor in his own understanding of the prob- 
lem. Beard left few students among professional 
historians or political scientists. Those who re- 
member him best are those who met him at the 
Bureau of Municipal Research and its Training 
School for Public Service; and one is more likely 
to find them engaged in work in government and 
public administration. One is forced to the con- 
clusion that Beard at his best was emblematic. 
He stood for things—academic freedom, scientific 
reform, government research, even American 
history itself/—and he promoted his beliefs in 
every possible forum and on every available 
market. The bibliography which Mr. Borning 
appends certainly demonstrates the catholicity of 
Beard’s interests and of interest in Beard. In this 
respect there is something distinctly Emersonian 
about Beard—the ubiquitous sign of emergent 
ideas but rarely the ideas themselves. Beard 
shared more with the old-fashioned reformer who 
sought evils to conquer than he did with the 
professional academics who sought problems to 
analyze. He encouraged the latter, gave them all 
the leadership they would take from him, and 
even insisted from time to time that he understood 
and was utilizing their methods, But it seems clear 
that methods, scientific or no, were weapons in 
his hands; and it was less important that their 
edges be lasting than that they be sharp. 

Someday, perhaps, we will be able to look at 
Beard in the history of his times. Mr. Borning’s 
book points in that direction, but only in its 
introduction and brief conclusion. There have 
been others, Bancroft for example, whose politics 
generated a heat which suffused his history with 
a glow which some were bound to find offensive. 
Time and distance lent an appreciation of color 
and brightness—the artistry perhaps—once the 
involvement with the persuasion had diminished. 
We aren’t sure yet what Beard’s persuasion was 
and we have come nowhere near an examination 
of his artistry—Barry D. Karı, Washington 
University, St. Louis. 


The Sociology of Science. EDITED BY BERNARD 
BARBER AND WALTER Hirscu. (New York: 
The Free Press of Glencoe, 1962. Pp. vili, 662. 
$9.00.) 


Here is an enormously interesting anthology 
presenting what must be the ultimate philosophi- 
cal absurdity of scholarly activity—scientists 


examining science using scientific tools and scien- 
tific method. But a sociology of science is an un- 
common view of that collection of activities and 
deserves attention because it represents a nexus 
(scientific) between the men and activities of 
social science and the men and activities of 
physical science. Here indeed may be a basis for 
renewed interest in ‘Unified Science.” The vari- 
ous authors of these collected articles, however, 
are not concerned with the nexus per se, but in 
plying their own trade. 

That science is a social phenomenon (with some 
of its origins in 17th century Puritanism), is first 
established in articles on the social nature of 
science. A following section offers hypotheses 
about such matters as the effects upon scientific | 
development made by governments and societies 
(English, French, American, Russian), and the 
origins of contemporary American scientists. 

Political scientists concerned about their own 
identity are referred to an especially therapeutic 
section on “The Social Image of the Scientist and 
His Self-Conception,” and particularly to an 
article by Howard Becker and James Carper 
entitled “The Elements of Identification with an 
Occupation” (p. 288). Two sections, analyzing 
the communication processes and the machinery 
of progress within science are followed by a final 
section on the social responsibilities of scientists. 

The entire collection of articles is very well 
rationalized, but one might suggest that future 
editions could devote more attention to the con- 
temporary relationship between government and 
science, as contrasted with the historical relation- 
ship. Works such as J. Stefan Dupré and Sanford 
A. Lakoff’s Science and the Nation: Policy and 
Politics (Prentice-Hall, 1962), and the articles 
comprising Norman Wengert, ed., “Perspectives 
on Government and Science,” Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Science 
(January, 1960), are mentioned in the short bibli- 
ography but are not otherwise referenced, perhaps 
an important omission.—W. Roy HAMILTON, 
Wayne State University. 


The Politics of Cultural Despair: A Study in the 
Rise of the Germanic Ideology. By Frirz R. 
STERN. (Berkeley and Los Angeles: University 
of California Press, 1961. Pp. 362. $6.25.) 


Mr. Stern presents a well balanced description 
and evaluation of the three exponents of Ger- 
manic ideas: Paul de Lagarde, Julius Langbehn, 
and Moeller van den Bruck. Their background 
and environment in which they lived and wrote 
are sketched, and the influence which they exer- 
cised on the better-educated part of German 
society is traced and analyzed. 

Mr. Stern draws a cultural picture of Germany 
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in her. transition period from a state of divisidn 
into a nation-state. He notices correctly that a 
new political and economic integration of Ger- 
mans within the framework of the Second Empire 
did not coincide with a meaningful cultural and 
social integration. Consequently, these aspects of 
Imperial Germany were permeated by a feeling 
of estrangement between the leading classes and 
the masses, while the cultural life, even though 
gilded on the surface, was formalistic and barren 
at the root. The traditional beacons of cultural 
progress and social leadership, church, nobility, 
and the court were on the decline. The newer and 


. more dynamic forces represented by business, in- 
‘dustry, and the labor movement failed to fill the 


vacuum. The above-mentioned writers noticed 
these conditions and devastatingly criticized 
them. They rejected the traditional institutions, 
and in all of the new forces they saw a danger of 
contamination with cosmopolitanism which could 
undermine German national identity and self- 
fulfillment. 

Being particularly concerned with racial and 
cultural purity de Lagarde, Langbehn, and 
Moeller van den Bruck preached the establish- 
ment of a Germanic Empire which would increase 
the sense of unity among the Germans and 
racially related neighbor peoples. According to 
their reasoning, such a Germanic Empire would 
be better able to protect “das Volk” from foreign 
pressures and penetrations, and it could halt 
alienating urbanization by providing living space 
at the expense of the eastern neighbors. 

The reader may be sceptical on the point of 
emphasis which Mr. Stern gives to the correlation 
between the ideas of those writers and their per- 
sonal experiences, including their isolation from 
society. He points out that their isolation from 
society was voluntary and that it resulted from 
some already preconceived ideas about what an 
ideal society should be. Yet the isolation, and the 
personal experience do not give us a conclusive 
explanation of why the mentioned writers and 
ideologists decided to find their peace of mind in 
a Germanic community, when their urge for be- 
longing could also have been satisfied in either 
a socialist community or a cosmopolitan 
community. 

Another point of criticism which may be 
brought up is the author’s treatment of the ideal 
of Germanic expansion. He acquaints us with 
some theories defended by de Lagarde, Langbehn, 
and Moeller van den Bruck, but he does not try 
to compare and contrast them with the Nazi 
plans in this connection. Even though he stresses 
some geopolitical considerations of Moeller and 
his personal contact with Hitler, he completely 
ignores the German Geo-Political School which 
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was very active during the Weimar period, and 
which undoubtedly had ideological links with the 
Germanic ideologists as well as with the Nazi 
leaders. 

All in all, The Politics of Cultural Despair is an 
enlightening and solidly documented book of 
great value to those who would like to trace the 
ideological roots behind the most erratic and 
dramatic political phases of modern Germany.— 
Inor Kampnersxy, Central Michigan University. 


La Dépolitisation: mythe ou réalité? EDITED BY 
GEORGES VeprE.. (Paris: Armand Colin, 1962. 
Pp. 285. 16 N.F.) 


In one of his many lectures to the National 
Assembly M. Michel Debré once declared that 
“the dépolitisation of the national essential is a 
major imperative.” Clearly, linguistic barbarism 
in the discussion of politics is not the exclusive 
vice of the social scientist. Even before this in- 
elegant pronouncement weeklies like L’ Express 
were lamenting the debilitating effect of washing 
machines and la télé on the workers, and M. Jules 
Moch was philosophizing on the consequence of 
the deux chevauz, While such analyses are com- 
monplace in most advanced societies, it is in 
France that they have entered most solidly into 
conventional wisdom. Moreover, there alone—ag 
M. Debré’s statement recalls has it received 
official blessing. Accordingly this attempt by the 
Association Frangaise de Science Politique to dis- 
cover whether dépolilisation is ‘myth or reality’ 
is particularly timely. 

This volume collects in revised form papers 
presented to the Association’s conference in 1960. 
It comprises a critique of the concept of depoliti- 
zation, analyses of the main forms of political 
participation and of social and cultural change, 
and studies of the political activity of working 
class, student and peasant organizations. As 
Georges Vedel engagingly admits in his modest 
introduction, the book has failings—-not all of 
which he has noticed. To put the last and most 
irritating first: will Armand Colin and the Asso- 
ciation Française de Science Politique never learn 
how much the lack of an index lessens the value 
of their excellent series of Cahiers? 

Like so many symposia this one is patchy. 
Contributions both overlap and fail to knit to- 
gether; the untidiness is increased by the under- 
standable disarray created by the vagueness of 
the concept under scrutiny—M. Alfred Grosser 
renounced completely his attempt to produce a 
paper on West Germany. Among the omissions 
is the strange absence of any significant exami- 
nation of the official forces which might have pro- 
moted M. Debré’s declared aim of depolitization. 
This may simply be an oversight; one hopes that 
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it is not due to prudence. It is also unfortunate 
that so little space is given to the relationship 
between mass media and political involvement. 

In the days when this reviewer followed the ad- 
mirable troisième cycle at the Institut d’ Etudes 
Politiques specialists in the various branches of 
social science exhorted him week by week on the 
relevance of their work to the study of political 
phenomena, Apparently his former mentors have 
yet to take their precepts fully to heart, for the 
Association has been too reluctant to recruit col- 
laborators from outside its ranks. One looks in 
vain, for example, for the illumination that a 
social psychologist might have brought. Even in 
M. Georges Lavau’s hands a single paper is in- 
adequate to cover the entire socio-cultural field. 

The contributors are hampered by the woefully 
inadequate data on French political participation; 
apparently the Association lacked the funds and 
the facilities to alter this situation materially. 
Accordingly quantitative analysis can never be 
taken far and conclusions can rarely be rigorous, 
Nevertheless the book is lively, shrewd and often 
original. The findings are remarkably convergent 
in disclosing no general trend to depolitization. 
Several contributors, notably Mendras on the 
peasants and Girardet on the students show 
clearly how the declining appeal of traditional 
parties has been paralleled by the heightened 
political awareness and commitment of sectional 
groups. Chevrilion and Thibaud document nota- 
bly the flowering of such groups as the Club Jean 
Moulin in recent years. What emerges is less a 
picture of depolitization than one of gradual 
mutation of the channels of political expression 
to the detriment of the established parties—a 
trend which antedates the Fifth Republic but has 
gained momentum through the techniques of 
gaullist rule. 

Some of the most interesting’ material lies in 
the article by M. Georges Dupeux on the social 
factors influencing political participation. He 
comes close to isolating the sub-groups in which 
interest in politics has diminished. Unfortunately 
he has been forced to rely on a rather shaky com- 
parison between a 1958 survey and one on slightly 
different lines in 1953. The evidence is therefore 
suggestive rather than conclusive. But more than 
any other it underlines the urgent need for further 
research, for a French parallel to The American 
Voter—Martin Harrison, Manchester Uni- 
versity. 


From State Church to Pluralism: A Protestant In- 
terpretation of Religion in American History. 
By Franxurs HAMLIN Lirrrec.. (Chicago: 
Aldine Publishing Co., 1962. Pp. xviii, 174. 
$5.00.) 


Books which are both informative and readable 
are a pleasure to review but not easy to come by 
these, or any other, days. Mr. Littell’s little 
volume is a real pleasure. 

Mr. Littell, Professor of Church History at 
Southern Methodist University’s School of 
Theology, seeks to explode “the romantic and 
reactionary myth of a Protestant America.” 

The Littell thesis is most provocative: America, 
has been throughout most of her history a heathen 
rather than a Christian nation. In Colonial 
America religion began with Protestant establish- 
ments. Religion was for the elite, the church was 
an instrument of civil rule, and “the people” were 
not participants in church life. Church and state 
were thus closely linked until after the founding 
of the Republic. The move for separation came 
in the 19th century with the Great Awakening; 
the states gradually abandoned religious estab- 
lishments. Then Protestant churchman sought to 
use civil authority to enforce on the membership 
a discipline which the church was unable to do. 
The mass of Americans became ‘‘Christianized”’ 
after the Civil War with the evangelical move- 
ments and the influx of European religionists, like 
Jews and Irish Catholics, as immigrants. Since 
the War the trend has been toward voluntary 
church membership, separated from civil author- 
ity. But Protestant “free churches” have tradi- 
tionally followed a “culture-religion” pattern, 
with. their leaders relying on civil authority to 
enforce their notions of “religious morality” 
on everyone. Statistically this country is now, and 
has been for some time, pluralistic in religion, 
though vestiges of Protestant establishment re- 
main in legislation and theocratic disposition. 
Leaders of the large Protestant denominations 
cling to restablishment in defensive reaction 
against the flowering of the Catholic, Jewish, and- 
minority evangelical Christian faiths. “Protestant 
nativism” remains the greatest threat to Chris- 
tianity in America today. With its passing the 
separation of church and state will be complete 
and religious pluralism will be the standing order. 
In “post-Protestant America” Protestant be- 
lievers take their place alongside Catholies and 
Jews in the religious life of the country. With 
“pluralism” the voluntary discipline of church 
membership has finally succeeded the Protestant 
state church. 

For the student of American political thought 
and practice Mr. Littell’s book has merit on at 
least three counts. Though his thesis flaunts the 
prejudices of professional Protestant religionists, 
Mr. Littell’s documentation of his contentions is 
impressive. The book is a work of fine historical 
scholarship and treats an aspect of American 
history about which most political scientists are 


probably not well informed. Further, Mr. Littell’s 
account of religious developments in America 
bares a strikingly close relation to political de- 
velopments—practice as well as thought-——in this 
country. Any student of party politics, for exam- 
ple, would find this volume rewarding reading. 
Finally, Mr. Littell’s study puts into clear per- 
spective the ‘‘religious”’ character of ultra-right 
wing “fringe” movements. He makes clear that 
the anti-Semitic, anti-Catholic, anti-Negro, anti- 
union, anti-income tax, anti-U.N. etc. attitudes 
of the Birchers and their oily ilk are within the 
tradition of “nativism” of the “Protestant under- 
world” rather than of Protestant Christianity. 
To the American culture, not Christianity, we 
should look for explanation of such incredible 
phenomena as Billy Hargis, the Ku Klux Klan, 
and the P.O.A.U. 

In short, Mr. Littell’s study belongs to that 
rare but precious breed of publication: books 
worth reading—Currin V. Surenps, University 
of Arizona. 


Mitre and Sceptre: Transatlantic Faiths, Ideas, 
Personalities and Politics, 1689-1775. By CARL 
Bripenpaueg. (Oxford University Press, New 
York, 1962. Pp. 354. $7.50.) 


Recently in the British press, without contra- 
diction, the Queen was described as having a 
‘semi-priestly’ office (whatever ‘semi’ may here 
mean). This may merely have been a piece of 
romantic silliness. However, the Church of Eng- 
land still tends to have a Laudian hankering for 
the union of the sceptre and mitre. It pre- 
eminently presents itself (it is not relevant here 
to discuss how far this presentation is untrue) as 
‘the traditional church’ of the English—not 
Scottish—people. In the United States the tend- 
ency has been to the opposite extreme. Thus, 
in one test case, it was held that, not only must 
innocuous prayers not be recited in public schools 
by a state-paid teacher, but that even selected 
verses from the national anthem—"Praise the 
Power that hath made and preserved us’’—must 
not be so recited as prayers. Perhaps the coinage 
inscription will have to be changed, as offensive 
to Atheists United, as well as Christmas trees 
banished in Sharon, Mass. “God We Distrust.” 

The value of history is to provide us with per- 
spective. Dr. Bridenbaugh’s present work is 
marked by that kind of solid scholarship and dis- 
passionate interpretation which one might expect 
from the President of the American Historical 
Association. The Supreme Court has not only 
followed precedents (not entirely uniform) but 
has developed over the years a doctrine, not 
merely of separation of church and state, but— 
which is something quite different—a doctrine of 
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separation of religion and politics. The learned 
justices here seem to have been guided by their 
own philosophy—in the case of Mr. Justice Black 
one of profound belief in states rights, natural 
rights and individualism in opinion, as the very 
ark of the Covenant and core of the American 
Experiment. Whether this philosophy is sound or 
(as in the opinion of this reviewer) too individual- 
ist, underestimating the natural rights of the 
many in behavior, and unsound, cannot be dis- 
cussed here. One recalls indeed the dictum of 
Gandhi: ‘Whoever thinks religion and politics 
ean be divorced does not understanc the meaning 
of either.” What Dr. Bridenbaugh’s distinguished 
book eminently tends to show is that the view 
of the Supreme Court is probably historically un- 
sound. Whatever may have been the Voltairean 
views of Jefferson and the not-uninfluential 
Paine, of James Madison in Virginia, and the far 
from orthodox ones even of Johr Adams, the 
majority of the American people were, on the 
contrary, concerned to maintain true religion, and 
even ‘a Christian Union’; and only debated about 
how. The fear, embodied in the First Amendment, 
was of an Established Church. 

Briefly, the majority answer abcut ‘how’ was: 
Congregationalism or religious republicanism, if 
not in denomination yet in principie. The ‘estab- 
lishment’ even of denominational Congregational- 
ism was by analogy disliked—not least by 
Baptists. But the passion, almost incredile today 
and occupying the minds of man, through tiie 
press, only a year or so before Independence, was 
against prelacy and on the same issue that earlier 
produced bloodshed in Scotland. By an odd 
topical coincidence one of the chief pamphleteers 
was ‘Sir Isaac Foot,’ pseudonym for William 
Livingston. Even the Anglicans in the South were 
prepared to forego Confirmation and the Ordina- 
tion of their priests at home rather than admit 
bishops, suspect of bringing in their train ec- 
clesiastical and even civil jurisdiction. They 
feared for vestrymen’s rights and, a Marxist 
might add, for their property and for tithes. For 
Apostolic Succession, which so preoccupies 
Anglican bishops today, they cared not a fig if it 
meant bishops at home. It was “a Relick of Papal 
Incroachments,” violating the Virginia Consti- 
tution. Even Lord Avon’s ancestor, Governor 
Eden of Maryland, was quite cool about the need 
for bishops. In the North they lampooned the 
idea of American bishops’ palaces. 

Whigs suspected, not unjustly—and here was 
the crux—Anglican bishops of being the catspaw 
of Westminster (and especially Tory) policy, a 
plot for the spiritual taming of colonial freedom. 
The contemporary Scottish solution today, of fi- 
nancing from public funds all forms of religious in- 
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struction, was not juristically reached, because of 
the obsessive alarm of the Founding Fathers that 
the union of church and state would suffocate 
their state. That alarm indeed has put a mill- 
stone around the neck of independent political 
thought on this subject in America—‘‘the Con- 
stitution has determined,” although what it had 
determined was another matter. It was, however, 
a mill-stone less grievous than, in Britain, the 
archaic association of an Anglican monarchy with 
specific religious discrimination—offensive, for 


` example, throughout Quebec. Dr. Bridenbaugh 


concludes that a major factor tending towards 
Independerice was a sectarian war—and sec- 
tarian views which, incidentally, destroyed 
Franklin’s hopeful attempt to annex Quebec. Dr. 
Bridenbaugh adds, provocatively, that ‘‘the 
Church of England must share... the responsi- 
bility for the loss of the colonies.” —GEoRrGeE E. G. 
CATLIN. 


Religion and the Law: of Church and State and the 
Supreme Court. By Parure B. KURLAND. 
(Chicago: Aldine Publishing Co., 1962. Pp. 127. 
$3.95.) 


In this short work Professor Kurland reviews 
and analyzes key decisions of the Supreme Court 
in its attempt to establish a doctrine of decision 
concerning the “Establishment of Religion” 
clause and the “Freedom of Religion” clause of 
the First Amendment. The study runs the gamut 
from the early Mormon cases to the Notary’s 
Oath case decided by the Court in 1961, and in- 
cludes an evaluation of cases involving state aid 
for transportation to parochial schools, ‘‘Released 
Time” programs, Jehovah’s Witnesses cases, Sun- 
day “Blue Laws,” as well as discussing the juris- 
dictional problems confronting any one seeking 
to bring cases involving these constitutional pro- 


_Visions before the Supreme Counrt. 


The author correctly concludes that the Court’s 
attempt to draw a line between the realm of the 
state and the realm of the church has been gen- 
erally unsuccessful so far as providing a clear and 
workable answer. Moreover, his view concerning 
the constitutionality of granting federal aid to 
parochial schools, i.e., “Anyone suggesting that 
the answer, as a matter of constitutional law, is 
clear one way or the other is either deluding or 
deluded,” while perhaps overstated is clearly 
worth consideration. 

The thesis which runs more or less throughout 
the book, but appears fully formulated on the last 
page only is that the two clauses dealing with 
religion in the First Amendment should be con- 
sidered as stating a single precept: ‘that govern- 
ment cannot utilize religion as a standard of ac- 
tion or inaction because the clauses, read together 
as they should be (italics mine) prohibit classi- 
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fication in terms of religion either to confer a 
benefit or to impose a burden.” 

There are those, including this reviewer, who 
would disagree with this premise, based as it is 
upon the flat assumption that careful draftsmen 
such as James Madison would engage in a game 
of rakish redundancy in formulating the First 
Amendment. Although the author admits that his 
test is meant to provide a “starting point for the 
solution of problems brought before the, Court, 
not a mechanical answer to them,” there is reason 
to believe that this approach is an invitation ‚to ' 
obfuscation in an area already well-endowed with 
ambiguity. 

The approach of Mr. Justice Black in the 
majority opinion in Engel v. Vitale, is more per- 
suasive, at least to this reviewer. There Justice 
Black noted that while the two clauses dealing 
with religion might overlap in certain instances, 
they prohibited two quite different kinds of en- 
croachment upon religious freedom. ‘‘The Estab- 
lishment Clause,” Justice Black explained, ‘un- 
like the Free Exercise Clause, does not depend 
upon any showing of direct governmental com- 
pulsion and is violated by the enactment of laws 
which establish an official religion whether those 
laws operate directly to coerce non-observing in- 
dividuals or not.” This test would seem to have 
the merit of being pragmatic, which might, of 
course, be sufficient reason for some to disagree 
with it. 

To quarrel with Professor Kurland’s thesis is 
not to detract from his skillful analysis of the spe- 
cific cases touched upon in this study. While his 
stiletto slips a bit in his treatment of the Jehovah’s 
Witnesses and their legacy of litigation, his evalu- 
ation of the rationale in the Everson, McCollum 
and Zorach cases ranks among the best to be 
found in the substantial literature in the field. 
Although this book may not win any awards for 
its style, it merits the attention of political scien- 
tists, attorneys and others concerned with prob- 
lems of civil rights today.— DonaLp E. BOLES, 
Iowa State Universtiy. 


Religion in American Public Schools. By RICHARD 
B. DIERENFIELD. (Washington, D.C.: Public 
Affairs Press, 1962. Pp. vii, 115. $3.25.) 


Dierenfield, Assistant Professor of Education 
at Macalester College, has produced a survey of 
our history, law and practice on this controversy- 
laden topic, but has made no attempt to resolve 
the controversy. His explicit objective is to pre- 
sent relevant data, so that others may deal wisely 
with the problem. 

The book begins with a brief historical account 
of the changing and diverse relationships of or- 
ganized religion and education since colonial 
times. A chapter on “Religion and the Law” then 
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presents a handy summary of current national as 
well as state law with respect to the gamut of 
pertinent issues. One can find here, for instance, 
a-list of states requiring, permitting and prohibit- 
ing Bible reading, and similar comparisons on 
other topics. 

Some two-thirds of.the book reports the actual 
practices of schools throughout the country with 
respect to the varieties of religious-group access. 
The data are taken from a nationwide question- 
naire ‘survey, and are presented in a series of 
“charts which break the figures down by region and 
by: size of community. We are told nothing about 
the survey design except that nearly 55% of the 
4,000 school superintendents responded. We are 
not told whether the schools of various regional 
and population groups responded in proportionate 
- numbers, nor how many schools are represented 
in each cell, nor how the limited response might 
skew the results. One looks with misgivings, 
therefore, on the very precise percentage figures 
(e.g., that 1.35% of Western schools replying to 
sthe questionnaire have regular chapel exercises). 
Furthermore, no attempt is made to relate law to 
practice in any given state or area. 

Nevertheless, the data do reveal, in a general if 
not a precise way, the practices enjoying more 
and less ubiquity in the United States. More- 
over, existing types of accommodation to religious 
concepts and institutions are defined and arrayed, 
and the conceptual schemes of several responsible 
boards (e.g., New York and Los Angeles) are 
summarized and cited. Those who would get on 
with the main job of developing a workable theory 
—whether descriptive or normative—will bene- 
fit, therefore, from this book.—Gorpow L. SHULL, 
The College of Wooster. 


The Transformation of the School: Progressivism 
in American Education, 1876-1957. By Law- 
RENCE A. CREMIN (New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 
1961. Pp. xxiv, 387. $5.) 


With Rafferty winning in California on an anti- 
Dewey ticket, and McGuffey on the march in the 
Midwest, Lawrence Cremin’s chronicle of the rise 
and decline of the progressive education move- 
ment is certainly timely. It is also a very good 
book, and one which contains much of interest to 
the political scientist. Cremin sees progressive 
education as a broad, many-faceted revolt against 
the narrow, bookish ‘‘gentleman’s’’ curriculum 
and the shoddy, dull, drill-ridden teaching meth- 
ods that characterized public education at the 
end of the nineteenth century. In its rejection of 
the classical emphasis of the old curriculum as 
unsuited to an industrial democracy, and its 
vision of the public school as a tool for improving 
society (instead of merely sustaining it), the 
movement carried weighty political connotations. 
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In fact, the educational progressives had very 
intimate ties, with the political movement of the 
same name, ‘and: drew ‘much additional support 
from lay pressure groups campaigning for particu- 
lar additions (e.g., vocational education) to the 
curriculum. 

In the 1920’s and 1930’s, progressive education 
became recognized orthodoxy; yet this was also ~ 
the period of the movement’s decline, culminating | 
in the demise of the Progressive Education Asso- 
ciation in 1955. What went wrong comprises the 
same sorry tale that seems to befall every purely 
reform movement. The progressives were really 
united only by what they were against. Con- 
fronted with real power, the various subgroups 
in the movement—educational psychologists, 
play school enthusiasts, social reformers, etc.— 
rushed off in separate directions, pushing their 
particular preoccupations to often ludicrous ex- 
tremes. The progressives hurried on to the dan- 
gerous task of revamping secondary education, 
neglecting to consolidate their successes in the 
primary school; they never fully succeeded in 
translating the triumphs of great teachers in lab- 
oratory schools into techniques suitable for medi- 
ocre teachers in overcrowded slum schools. 
Finally, the P.E.A. became an organization of 
professional educators, cutting the movement off 
from its lay political support. When the inevitable 
counterattack came in the 1940’s and after, the 
movement was already moribund. 

Three retrospective points stand out from 
Cremin’s work. First, progressive education, un- 
like most defunct reform movements, left behind 
a large and indelible legacy of achievement, in 
the form of a more democratic curriculum, better 
teaching methods, and a more humane attitude 
toward the child himself. Second, the merits or 
demerits of progressive education are largely irrel- 
evant to the current passion with keeping up with 
the Russians. Finally, Cremin definitively lays 
to rest the quaint myth (rejected by the “great’’ 
educators from Mann to Dewey) that education 
is a purely technical matter, to be preserved un- 
sullied by the unclean currents of politics. Which 
children call for the most attention, what kind of 
adults we want to produce, what kind of society 
we want to prepare them for, these fundament- 
ally political questions ultimately underlie all de- 
cisions of educational policy; and they are far too 
important to be left to educators. 

Cremin’s history is vivid and convincing; he has 
the rare ability to be both sympathetic and 
sharply critical. My criticisms are few and limited. 
First, more is needed on the early attacks on pro- 
gressive education; Cremin picks up this theme 
only after World War II. Second, the bulk of 
Cremin’s story is developed through brief 
sketches of the thought and work of the major 
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figures of the movement. The sheer number of 
these tends toward confusion—a tendency ag- 
gravated by the inability of even Cremin always 
to make some of his subjects talk intelligible Eng- 
lish. The book closes with an extremely thorough 
bibliographical note and a truly superb index.— 
Davip R. MANWARING, Hobart & William Smith 
Colleges. 


Social Justice. By Ricuarp P. BRANDT, ED. 
(Englewood Cliffs: Prentice-Hall, Inc. Pp. 
vi-171. $1.95, paper.) 


This collection of essays provides considerable 
evidence that the much heralded demise of politi- 
cal philosophy has been announced somewhat 
prematurely. The volume consists of five articles 
originally delivered as lectures on the Cooper 
Foundation at Swarthmore College in 1961. 

Four of the pieces deal in one way or another 
with the concept of social justice while the fifth, 
by economist Kenneth Boulding, explores the 
function of ideas of social justice in society from 
the point of view of general systems theory. Legal 
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scholar Paul Freund examines the problem as 
seen by the lawyer, while philosophers William 
Frankena and Gregory Vlastos are particularly 
concerned with the relation between justice and 
equality. Of most interest to political scientists 
will be Alan Gewirth’s paper “Political Justice” 
which is actually a major essay in democratic 
theory. The discussion of such matters as consent 
and the relation of majority rule to democracy 
and constitutionalism is particularly noteworthy. 
These papers illustrate the utility of examining 
a single problem from the viewpoints of a number 
of disciplines or approaches within a discipline. 
The one distressing aspect of the collection is the 
absence of an essay by a political scientist. This, 
no doubt, is not the fault of the editor but of our 
profession since so few of us are engaged in the 
analysis of such fundamental concepts as justice, 
equality and majority rule. Perhaps this volume, 
along with those in the Nomos series, will stimu- 
late more such work. In any case, it should prove 
useful as a supplementary text for introductory 
theory courses or as a basis for seminar discus- 
sions.—Jamzs P. Youna, Harpur College. 


SELECTED ARTICLES AND DOCUMENTS ON 
POLITICAL THEORY 


CECELIA M. KENYON 
Smith College 


Albertini, Mario. La politique. Le Federaliste. 
1962. 

Alderisio, F. Le Dissertazioni latine del Geno- 
vesi sulla Lex naturae e la principale questione in 
essa trattata: An jus ex potentia exsistat. Ras- 
segna di Scienze Filosofiche. January-March, 1962. 

Antonini, Fausto. Lo Stato nel pensiero dei 
classici del marx-leninismo. Civitas. September- 
October, 1962. 


Battista, Anna Maria. Sull’antimachiavellismo . 


francese del secolo XVI. Storia e Politica. July, 
1962. 

Bergner, D. Lebendiges nationales Erbe—Zur 
Fichte-Ehrung in der Deutschen Demokratischen 
Republik. Deutsche Zeitschrift für Philosophie. 
11/X/1962. 

Beyer, H. Der Antikommunismus, die ideolo- 
gisch-politische Waffe der deutschen Imperialis- 
ten. Deutsche Zeitschrift für Philosophie. 11/X/ 
1962. 

Beyer, W. R. Herr Heidegger—und die 
Friedensfrage. Deutsche Zeitschrift für Philosophie. 
12/X/1962. 

Bluhm, William T. The Place of the “Polity” 
in Aristotle’s Theory of the Ideal State. Journal 
of Politics. November, 1962. 


Bohi, Janette. Nathaniel Ward, a Sage of Old 
Ipswich. Essex Institute Historical Collections. 
January, 1963. 

Broglio, F. Margiotta. L’Esprit des Lois et les 
Jansénistes italiens. Revue Historique de Droit 
Français et Étranger. October-December, 1962. 

Brown, Stuart Gerry. The Mind of Thomas 
Jefferson. Ethics. January, 1963. 

Byrne, James W. The Notion of Obligation in 
Lockes Philosophy. The Personalist. Winter, 
1963. 

Cowden, Morton H. Early Marxist Views on 
British Labor, 1837-1917. Western Political 
Quarterly. March, 1963. 

Dahmer, Helmut. Ideologie und Wirklichkeit. 
Neue Politische Literatur. 3-4/VII/1962. 

Dehaussy, J. Rousseau el la democratie. Les 
Cahiers de la République. November—December, 
1962. 

De Koninck, Charles. Marxisme et Société 
politique. Dialogue. 3/1/1962. 

Edinger, Lewis J. Kurt Schumachers politische 
Perspektive. Politische Vierteljahresschrift. De- 
cember, 1962. 

Feuer, Lewis S. The North American Origin of 
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Marx’s Socialism. Western Political Quarterly. 
March, 1963. 

Frattini, Ernesto. Sull’origine del potere civile 
in Francesco da Victoria. Storia e Politica. Octo- 
ber, 1962. 

Freund, Julien. Die Demokratie und das 
Politische. Der Staat. 1 Band, Heft 3, 1962. 

Groselaude, Pierre. Jean-Jacques Rousseau et 
notre époque: les legons d’une commémoration. 
Les Cahiers de la République. November—Decem- 
ber, 1962. 

Groselaude, Pierre. La politique dans l'oeuvre 
de Jean-Jacques Rousseau. Revue Politique et 
Parlementaire. February, 1963. 

Hahn, K. J. Revisionismo filosofico nel mondo 
comunista polacco e ungherese. Civitas. Novem- 
ber, 1962. 

Hodges, Donald C. Genetic Inquiry and Ideo- 
logical Thought. Inquiry. 3/V/1962. 

Johnson, Andrew. The Influences of Nathan 
Dane on Legal Literature. American Journal of 
Legal History. January, 1963. 

Johnson, J. Prescott. The Ontological Argu- 
ment in Plato. The Personalist. Winter, 1963. 

Kamenka, Eugene. Philosophy in the Soviet 
Union. Philosophy. January, 1963. 

Kelsen, Hans. Naturrechtslehre und Rechts- 
positivismus. Politische Vierteljahresschrift. De- 
cember, 1962. 

Lapenna, I. State and Law in the Programmes 
of the Jugoslave and Soviet Parties. Zl Politico. 
March, 1962. 

Lambardi, F. V. La dialettica come prassi ri- 
voluzionaria in Lenin. Rivista di Filosofia Neo- 
Scolastica. September—October, 1962. 

Marko, Kurt. Aufklärung und Totalitarismus. 
Der Staat. 1 Band, 3 Heft, 1962. 

Martini, G. Review of M. Delle Piane’s Vec- 
chio e nuovo nelle idee politiche di Pieto Dubois. 
Studi Storici. 3 /IIT/1962. 

Martins, H. G., MacRae, D. G. ‘Ideology and 
Society.’ Inquiry. 2/V/1962. 

Metzler, H. Pater Wetter Kämpft mit stump- 
fen Waffen. Deutsche Zeitschrift für Philosophie. 
12/X/1962. 

Milbrath, Lester W. Latent Origins of Liberal- 
ism—Conservatism and Party Identification. 
Journal of Politics. November, 1962. 

Moser, Shia. Some Remarks about Relati- 
vism and Pseudo-Relativism in Ethics. Inquiry. 
4/V /1962. 

Nielsen, Kai. Conventionalism in Morals and 
the Appeal to Human Nature. Philosophy and 
Phenomenological Research. December, 1962. 

Offelen, J. Van. Pouvoir et liberté. Il Politico. 
June, 1962. 
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Petruzzellis, N. G. P. Sartre tra filosofia e 
ideologia. Rassegna di Scienze Filosofiche. Janu- 
ary—March, 1962. 

Pierce, Roy. Liberalism and Democracy in the 
Thought of Raymond Aron. Journal of Politics. 
February, 1963. 

Popoff, P. Uber das Wesen und die Besonder- 
heiten des modernen Rechtsnormativismus, Deut- 
sche Zeitschrift für Philosophie. 11/X/1962. 

Power, Paul F. Toward a Re-evaluation of 
Gandhi’s Political Thought. Western Political 
Quarterly. March, 1963. 

Quaritsch, Helmut. Kirchen und Staat. Ver- 
fassungs- und staatstheoretische Probleme der 
staatskirchenrechtlichen Lehre der Gegenwart 
(II). Der Staat. 1 Band, Heft 3, 1962. 

Rosmini, A. Several Articles on the Political 
Thought of. Rivista Rosminiana. September, 
1962. 

Schuffenhauer, H. Das Problem Erziehung 
und Gesellschaft in J. G. Fichtes “Reden an die 
deutsche Nation.” Deutsche Zeitschrift für Philoso- 
phie. 11/X/1962. 

Soloway, Richard A. Reform or Ruin: English 
Moral Thought During the First French Repub- 
lic. Review of Politics. January, 1963. 

Stoppino, M. Liberty and the Rule of Law. Zl 
Politico. March, 1962. 

Sottocornola, Franco. Società naturale e so- 
cietà civile nel pensiero di A. Rosmini. tvista Ros- 
miniana. October-December, 1962. 

Sowell, Thomas. Karl Marx and the Freedom 
of the Individual. Ethics. January, 1963. 

Torres, Jose Arsenio. The Political Ideology of 
Guided Democracy. Review of Politics. January, 
1963. 

Ulle, D. Der theoretisch-philosophische Kampf 
Karl Liebknechts gegen die militaristische 
Ideologie. Deutsche Zeitschrift für Philosophie. 
11/X/1962. 

Vandiest, J. Proces van Sokrates. Dialog. 1&2/ 
II1/1962. 

Von Mering, Otto. Inhärente Schwachen des 
älteren Liberalismus. Zeitschrift für die Gesamte 
Staatswissenschaft. January, 1963. 

Windell, George G. Hitler, National Socialism, 
and Richard Wagner. Journal of Central Euro- 
pean Affairs. January, 19638. 

Wittfogel, Karl A. The Marxist View of China 
(Part 2). The China Quarterly. October~Decem- 
ber, 1962. 

Zanardo, A. Forme e problemi del marxismo 
contemporaneo (A proposito della fortuna del 
peneiero giovanile di Marx). Studi Storici. 4/JII/ 
1962. 

Zimmerman, C. C. The Nature of the Intelli- 
gentsia. Il Politico. September, 1962. 
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SELECTED ARTICLES AND DOCUMENTS ON 
METHODOLOGY AND RESEARCH IN THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


JULIAN FELDMAN 
University of California, Berkeley 


Research Methods 


Deitchman, 8S. J. A Lanchester model of guer- 
rilla warfare. Operations Research, 1962, 10, 818- 
827, November—December. 

Dubois, P. H. On relationships between num- 
bers and behavior. Psychometrika, 1962, 27, 323- 
334, December. 

Fallding, H. Functional analysis in sociology. 
Amer..Soc. Rev., 1968, 28, February. 

Hamilton, C. H., and Perry, J. A short method 
for projecting population by age from one decen- 
nial census to another, Social Forces, 1962, 41, 
163-170, December. 

Henrysson, 8. The relation between factor 
loadings and biserial correlations in item analysis. 
Psychometrika, 1962, 27, 419-424, December. 

Kimball, S. T. Social science research and 
higher education. Human Organ., 1962-63, 21, 
271-280, Winter. 

Kshirsagar, A. M. Prediction from simultane- 
ous equation systems and Wold’s implicit causal 
chain model. Econometrica, 1962, 30, 801-811, 
October. 

Laberge, D. A recruitment theory of simple 
behavior, Psychometrika, 1962, 27, 375-396, 
December. 

Nosanchuk, T. A. A comparison of several 
sociometric partitioning techniques. Soeciometry, 
1963, 26, 112-125, March. 

Roberts, H. V. Bayesian statistics in market- 
ing. J. Marketing, 1963, 27, 1-4, January. 

Schubert, G. A solution to the indeterminate 

factorial resolution of Thurstone and Degan’s 
study of the supreme court. Behavioral Science, 
1962, 7, 448-458, October. 
« Stone, P. J., Bales, R. F., Namenwirth, J. Z., 
and Ogilvie, D. M. The general inquirer. A com- 
puter system for content analysis and retrieval 
based on the sentence as a unit of information. 
Behavioral Science, 1962, 7, 484-501, October. 


Motivation and Personality 


Murray, H. A. Studies of stressful interpersonal 
disputations. American Psychologist, 1963, 18, 
29-37, January. 

Rosen, A. Development of MMPI scales based 
on a reference group of psychiatric patients. 
Psych. Monogr., 1962, 76, 1-25. 

Rosenberg, M. Parental interest and children’s 
self-conceptions. Sociometry, 1963, 26, 35-50, 
March. 


Sarason, I. G. Individual differences, situa- 
tional variables, and personality research. J. of 
Abnormal and Social Psychology, 1962, 65, 376- 
380, December. 

Tuckman, J., and Kleiner, R. J. Discrepancy 
between aspiration and achievement as a pre- 
dictor of schizophrenia. Behavioral Science, 1962, 
7, 448-447, October. 


Cognitive Processes and Individual 
Decision Making 


Aumann, R. J. Utility theory without the com- 
pleteness axiom. Econometrica, 1962, 30, 445-462, 
July. 

Bourne, L. E., and Bunderson, ©. V. Effects of 
delay of informative feedback and length of post- 
feedback interval on concept identification. J. 
Exper. Psychol., 1963, 65, 1-6, January. 

Capaldi, E. J., and Hart, D. Effect of intertrial 
reinforcement on the aftereffect of nonreinforce- 
ment and resistance to extinction. J. Exper. 
Psychol., 1968, 65, 70-75, January. 

Deutsch, J. A. A system for shape recognition. 
Psych. Rev., 1962, 69, 492-500, November. 

Goldstein, H., and Spence, K. W. Performance 
in differential conditioning as a function of varia- 
tion in magnitude of reward. J. Exper. Psychol., 
1963, 65, 86-94, January. 

Harvey, O. J., and Campbell, D. T. Judgments 
of weight as affected by adaptation range, adapta- 
tion duration, magnitude of unlabeled anchor, 
and judgmental language. J. Exper. Psychol., 
1963, 66, 12-22, January. 

Hill, W. F., and Spear, N. E. Resistance to ex- 
tinction as a joint function of reward magnitude 
and the spacing of extinction trials. J. Exper. 
Psychol., 1962, 64, 636-639, December. 

Howell, W. C., and Kreidler, D. L. Informa- 
tion processing under contradictory instructional 
sets. J. Exper. Psychol., 1963, 66, 39-46, January. 

Isaacs, I. D., and Duncan, C. P. Reversal and 
nonreversal shifts within and between dimensions 
in concept formation. J. Exper. Psychol., 1962, 
64, 580-585, December. 

Johannsen, W. J. Concept identification under 
misinformation and subsequent informative feed- 
back conditions. J. Exper. Psychol., 1962, 64, 631- 
635, December. 

Katz, F. E., and Martin, H. W. Career choice 
processes. Social Forces, 1962, 47, 149-1538, De- 
cember. 

Lachman, R., and Sanders, J. A. Concept shifts 
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and verbal behavior. J. Exper. Psychol., 1963, 
66, 22-30, January. 

Lanzetta, J. T., and Kanareff, V. T. Informa- 
tion cost, amount of payoff, and level of aspira- 
tion as determinants of information seeking in 
decision making. Behavioral Science, 1962, 7, 
459-473, October. 

Mednick, 8. A., and Halpern, 8. Ease of con- 
cept attainment as a function of associative rank. 
J. Exper. Psychol., 1962, 64, 628-630, December. 

Neisser, U., and Weene, P. Hierarchies in con- 
cept attainment. J. Exper, Psychol., 1962, 64, 
640-645, December. 

Peterson, M. J. Some effects of the percentage 
of relevant cues and presentation methods on 
concept identification. J. Exper. Psychol., 1962, 
64, 623-627, December. 

Phelps, E. S. The accumulation of risky capi- 
tal: A sequential utility analysis. Econometrica, 
1962, 30, 729-748, October. 

Restle, F., and Davis, H. J. Success and speed 
of problem solving by individuals and groups. 
Psych. Rev., 1962, 69, 520-536, November. 

Schoefler, M. S. Prediction of some stochastic 
events—a regret equalization model. J. Exper. 
Psychol., 1962, 64, 615-622, December. 

Simon, H. A. A note on mathematical models 
for learning. Psychometrika, 1962, 27, 417—418, 
December. 

Uhr, L. Pattern Recognition: Computers as 
models for form perception. Psychol. Bull., 1963, 
60, 40-74, January. 

Wells, H. Effects of transfer and problem struc- 
ture in disjunctive concept formation. J. Exper. 
Psychol., 1963, 65, 63-70, January. 

Wolfowicz, J. Bayesian inference and axioms 
of consistent decision. Econometrica, 1962, 30, 
470-479, July. 


Interpersonal Influence 


Backman, C. W., Secord, P. F. and Peirce, 
J. R. Resistance to change in the self-concept as a 
function of consensus among significant others. 
Soctometry, 1963, 26, 102-112, March. 

Elder, G. H. Parental power legitimation and 
its effect on the adolescent. Sociometry, 1963, 26, 
50-66, March. 

Janis, I. L., and Terwilliger, R. F. An experi- 
mental study of psychological resistances to fear 
arousing communications. J. of Abnormal and 
Social Psychology, 1962, 65, 403-410, December. 

McNulty, J. A., and Walters, R. H. Emotional 
arousal, conflict and susceptibility to social influ- 
ence. Canad. J. Psych., 1962, 16, 211-221, 
September. 

Rushing, W. A. Social influence and the social- 
psychological function of deference: A study of 
psychiatric nursing. Social Forces, 1962, 47, 142- 
148, December. 


Scott, W. A. Cognitive complexity and cogni- 
tive balance. Sociometry, 1963, 26, 66-75, March. 

Steiner, I. D., and Johnson, H. H. Authoritar- 
ianism and conformity. Soctomeiry, 19638, 26, 
21-35, March. 

Walster, E., and Festinger, L. The effectiveness 
of overheard persuasive communications. J. of 
Abnormal and Social Psychology, 1962, 68, 395- 
402, December. 


Group Behavior 


Bloom, §. W., and Kaplan, H. B. Emotional 
illness and interaction process: A study of patient 
groups. Social Forces, 1962, 41, 185-141, Decem- 
ber. 

Elkin, F., and Cooper, A. Leadership in a 
student mob. Canad. J. Psych., 1962, 16, 199- 
202, September. 

McGrath, J. E. The influence of positive inter- 
personal relations on adjustment and effective- 
ness in rifle teams. J. of Abnormal Psychology, 
1962, 65, 365-375, December. 

Rosenberg, L. Social status and participation 
among a group of chronic schizophrenics. Human 
Relations, 1962, 15, 365-377, November. 

Uesugi, T. K., and Vinacke, W. E. Strategy in 
a feminine game. Soctomeitry, 1963, 26, 75-89, 
March. 

Walters, R. H., and Henning, G. B. Social iso- 
lation, effect of instructions and verbal] behavior. 
Canad. J. Psych., 1962, 16, 202-211, September. 

Weiss, R. F. Defection from social movements 
and subsequent recruitment to new movements. 
Soctometry, 1963, 26, 1-21, March. 


Organizational Behavior 


Blansfield, M. G. Depth analysis of organiza- 
tional life. California Management Review, 1962, 
§, 29-42, Winter. 

Davis, F., and Olesen, V. L. Initiation into a 
women’s profession: Identity problems in the 
status transition of coed to student nurse. Soci- 
omeiry, 1963, 26, 89-102, March. 

Glaser, B. G. Variations in the importance of 
recognition in scientists’ careers. Soc. Prob., 1963, 
10, 268-277, Winter. 

Goodrich, W., and Iflund, B. Staff perceptions 
and reality in clinical behavior reporting. Human 
Relations, 1962, 15, 351-3865, November. 

Hunt, P. Structuring and managing an organ- 
ization. Calif. Management Review, 1962, 5, 
67-72, Winter. 

Hutton, G. Management in a changing mental 
hospital. Human Relations, 1962, 16, 283-311, 
November. 

Hutton, G. Managing systems in hospitals: The 
implications of a case study. Human Relations, 
1962, 75, 311-335, November. 

Hymer, §., and Pashigian, P. Firm size and 
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rate of growth. J. Pol. Econ., 1962, LXX, 556- 
569, December. 

Lazar, J. A note on tension reduction in the 
national railroad adjustment board system. 
Behavioral Science, 1962, 7, 474-476, October. 

Rosenberg, M., and Pearlin, L. I. Power-orien- 
tations in the mental hospital. Human Relations, 
1962, 15, 385-351, November. 

Schwartz, M. 5. The uses of sociology in the 
mental hospital. Soc. Prob., 1963, 10, 219-228, 
Winter. 

Shuval, J. T. Perceived role components of 
nursing in Israel. Amer. Soc. Rev., 1963, 28, 37—47, 
February. 

Stoller, D. S. On the determination of occupa- 
tional categories in an organization. Mgmt. Sei., 
1963, 9, 337-340, January. 

Wilson, J. Aboriginal community leadership: 
An interaction analysis. Human Organ., 1962-63, 
21, 290-294, Winter. 


Culture and Institutions 


Bennett, J. W. The innovative potential of 
American-educated Japanese. Human Organ., 
1962-63, 21, 246-252, Winter. — 

Bensman, J., and Vidich, A. Power cliques in 
bureaucratic society. Social Research, 1962, 29, 
467-474, Winter. 

Clinard, M. B. The sociologist and social 
change in underdeveloped countries. Sec. Prob., 
1968, 10, 207-219, Winter. 

Dreger, R. M. Comparative psychological 
studies of Negroes and whites in the United 
States: A reclarification. Psychol. Bull., 1963, 60, 
35-40, January. 

Fisher, 8. Community-power studies: A crit- 
ique. Social Research, 1962, 29, 449-466, Winter. 

Ginzberg, E. Man and his work. California 
Management Review, 1962, §, 21-28, Winter. 

Glenn, N. D. Changes in the American occupa- 
tional structure and occupational gains of Negroes 


during the 1940’s. Social Forces, 1962, 41, 188- 
194, December. 

Gottlieb, D. Regional differences as a variable 
in sociological research. Soc. Prob., 1963, 10, 
251-256, Winter. 

Grana, C. Cultural nationalism: The idea of his- 
torical destiny in Spanish America. Social Re- 
search, 1962, 29, 395-418, Winter. 

Hackenberg, R. A. Process formation in applied 
anthropology. Human Organ., 1962-63, 21, 235- 
239, Winter. 

Horowicz, I. L. Consensus, conflict and co- 
operation: A sociological inventory. Social Forces, 
1962, 41, 177-187, December. 

Kupferer, H. J. Health practices and educa- 
tional aspirations as indicators of acculturation 
and social class among the Eastern Cherokee. 
Social Forces, 1962, 41, 154-162, December. 

Ladinsky, J. Careers of lawyers, law practice, 
and legal institutions, Amer. Soc. Rev., 1963, 28, 
47-55, February. 

Litt, E. Civic Education, community norms, 
and political indoctrination. Amer. Soc. Rev., 
1968, 28, 69-76, February. 

Nash, D., and Schaw, L. C. Personality and 
adaptation in an overseas enclave. Human 
Organ., 1962-63, 21, 252-264, Winter. 

Schnore, L. F. The socio-economic status of 
cities and suburbs. Amer. Soc. Rev., 1963, 28, 
76-86, February. 

Simpson, R. L., and Miller, H. M. Social 
status and anomia. Soc. Prob., 1963, 10, 256-264, 
Winter. 

Singer, L. Ethnogenesis and Negro-Americans 
today. Social Research, 1962, 29, 419-482, Winter. 

Williamson, R. C. Some variables of middle and 
lower class in two central American cities. Social 
Forces, 1962, 41, 195-207, December. 

Wolf, C. Defense and development in less de- 
veloped countries. Operations Research, 1962, 10, 
828-838, November—December. 
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The Compleat Politician: Political Strategy in 
Massachusetts. By Murray B. Levin, Wire 
GrorceE Buackwoop. (Indianapolis: The 
Bobbs-Merrill Company, Inc., 1962. Pp. 334. 
$5.00.) 


This book is about the 1960 Democratic guber- 
natorial primary in Massachusetts, won by 
Joseph Ward, and the ensuing general election in 
which Ward was defeated by John Volpe. The 
authors interviewed most of the candidates and/ 
or their major advisers and conducted a sample 
survey of registered voters before the primary 
and after the general election with the intention 


of evaluating the candidates’ strategies by com- 
paring these two sets of data. This is a commend- 
able attempt and might have produced important 
findings if Levin’s execution of the research design 
had been equal to the original conception. Un- 
fortunately, in several respects he fails completely 
to carry out his stated intentions; elsewhere he 
fails to exploit data which he collected or which 
were available for analysis; and generally he sub- 
ordinates his rather scanty empirical material to 
an elaborate and somewhat inconsistent series of 
speculations. 

The book begins with a 57-page background 
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chapter on Massachusetts politics which does not 
contain one complete sentence on the Kennedy 
family’s role in the state Democratic party. This 
is followed by an overall description of the cam- 
paigns and of the voter survey. The bulk of the 
book is devoted to Levin’s central theme, “the 
alienated voter,” and to such specific topics as 
information gathering, the mass media, and sev- 
eral decisions made by the candidates. In the last 
chapter Levin sets forth “some of the rules that 
must govern the behavior of politicians and popu- 
lace in a truly democratic society.” The book is 
characterized by a high level of righteous indigna- 
tion and an obsessive interest in the more deplor- 
able aspects of the subject matter. 

Levin’s treatment of the campaign runs heavily 
to speculation. Instead of using his survey data to 
evaluate the various candidates’ strategies, he 
prefers guesswork, either his own or that of some 
of the campaigners he interviewed. Discussing 
charges of press favoritism, he gives his impres- 
sion of the amount of each candidate’s coverage 
rather than counting the number of column 
inches. Similarly, he guesses at the amount of 
each candidate’s television time instead of find- 
ing out how much time each bought. Since there 
is only a perfunctory examination of detailed 
election returns, Levin has to rely on his impres- 
sions in discussing socioeconomic voting patterns. 
He does not say anything at all about “how 
candidates solicit campaign funds, ... bring 
pressures to bear on convention delegates [and] 
forge coalitions of politically influential people,” 
despite his announcement that these topics will 
be major foci of attention. 

Levin believes that the candidates’ chief prob- 
lem was appealing to “the alienated voter.” 
But he is neither consistent nor explicit about 
the nature of alienation, its causes, its per- 
vasiveness, or its behavioral consequences. At 
first alienation appears to be a mistrust of poli- 
ticians and an alertness to scandal resulting from 
the notorious corruption in Massachusetts. Else- 
where Levin says that it is a “profound, funda- 
mental and perhaps permanent orientation... 
powerlessness, meaningless [sic], or a lowering of 
one’s political ethics ...a profound disgust and 
disillusionment with the political process ... the 
feeling of being wrongfully excluded, powerless, 
and cheated of one’s political birthright.” Another 
putative cause of alienation is the public’s dis- 
appointment in its expectation that “government 
should be based on the will of the majority, exe- 
cuted by elected officials acting as passive 
agents.” Thus alienation is widespread in Amer- 
ica; indeed, Levin says that it is “inevitable in an 
affluent industrial society.” 

What is the empirical basis for this superstruc- 
ture of speculation? Ticket splitting is one form 
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of evidence. Levin says: “The fact that the 
Democratic candidate for governor could lose in 
the state of Massachusetts in 1960 is itself dra- 
matic testimony to the existence of large numbers 
of alienated voters.” The major evidence evi- 
dently comes from responses by the 244 members 
of the pre-primary sample (all Democrats and 
independents) who were interviewed after the 
general election. (Since 97% of these respondents 
reported that they had voted, the validity of the 
findings is dubious.) Levin is rather vague about 
just what questionnaire responses were taken as 
indicators of alienation. One piece of evidence 
seems to be the finding that 17% of the respond- 
ents who voted for Volpe (i.e., 16 persons) con- 
sidered him the lesser of two evils. Second, around 
50% of the respondents took the low-efficacy 
position on two of the four items in the political 
efficacy scale developed by the Survey Research 
Center. Levin evidently did not attempt to com- 
pare these results with the SRC’s findings from 
its national samples, nor does he present his 
respondents’ answers to the other two items in 
the scale. This is the bulk of his analysis of his 
survey data to develop and test propositions 
about alienation. He does not even compare the 
socioeconomic and attitudinal characteristics of 
the alienated and unalienated respondents. 

This extremely casual attitude is typical of the 
author’s treatment of his data. It might be 
that voters in Massachusetts are “alienated,” 
although it is also true that they persist in elect- 
ing the politicians allegedly responsible for that 
condition. Until Levin brings more methodologi- 
cal and intellectual rigor to this problem, social 
scientists would be well advised to suspend judg- 
ment on the existence and characteristics of “the 
alienated voter.’-—Raymonp E. WOLPFINGER, 
Stanford University. 


Inside Politics: The National Conventions, 1960. 
Edited by Paul Tillett. (Dobbs Ferry, Oceana 
Publications, 1962. 281 pp. $6.00.) 


This volume consists mainly of contributions 
by the political science teachers who were granted 
fellowships to attend the 1960 Democratic and 
Republican National Conventions. Brief but use- 
ful general chapters are also contributed by 
Austin Ranney and Ivan Hinderaker, each of 
whom acted as director of the program at one of 
the conventions. 

The by-product character of the book is em- 
phasized in the preface. The twenty-four Fellows 
were taken to the conventions primarily to gain 
new insights for their teaching. Each Fellow was 
nonetheless requested to take on a suitable re- 
search topic to justify his presence in some loca- 
tion where he could secure access to convention 
participants. Each prepared a report; and all but 
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four of the reports are included in the volume. 
Two topics that had seemed promising were wiped 
out by events; two others involved problems of 
access that remained unsolved. 

The most valuable parts of the book include 
the reports by John H. Kessel and Karl A. Lamb 
on how the Republican platform was prepared, 
and by Richard Taylor and George A. Brasington 
on the Democratic platform. Fred G. Burke’s 
report on Senator Kennedy’s convention organ- 
ization is of comparable importance, and can be 
expected to live in the literature. The delegation 
case studies that make up the remainder of the 
book convey various aspects of reality at a party 
convention, and clarify how far most delegates 
were removed from the actual decision processes 
under the circumstances prevailing in 1960. 
(Quite evidently, this would have changed rap- 
idly if either nomination had required more than 
one ballot). 

What are the lessons of the book for research 
in 1964 and 1968, coming, as it does, after the 
Association’s five-volume study of 1952 and the 
subsequent Brookings efforts? First of all, the 
book underlines the difficulties in determining in 
advance what will be accessible and also impor- 
tant enough to merit research at any oncoming 
national party convention. Second, it emphasizes 
the values of having a research team on the spot 
that is organized with enough flexibility to capi- 
talize on unexpected opportunities. Third, it sug- 
gests that the participants need more advance 
preparation than was possible under the financial 
and other conditions of 1960, especially if each 
successive research team is to consist of new re- 
searchers set down in the same buzzing, booming 
confusion that bewilders the new delegates. 
Fourth, it suggests more provision for post-con- 
vention study and research to give the new case 
studies a tighter relationship to prior studies of 
the same subjects and to the growing body of 
generalizations in the literature. 

The Association’s 1952 study also found its 
financing mainly in hopes of a contribution to 
teaching skills, but whatever merit was achieved 
in the final publication was largely the result of 
post-convention labors, This seems likely to con- 
tinue to be true in future convention research that 
seeks to find the necessary manpower by drawing 
widely on the resources of the teaching profes- 
sion,——-PauL T, Davin, University of Virginia. 


Public Opinion and Congressional Elections. 
Eprrep BY WILLIAM N. McPHErs AND WILLIAM 
A. Guaser. (New York: The Free Press of 
Glencoe, 1962, Pp. x, 326. $5.95.) 


The title of this volume will be misleading to 
political scientists searching for a thoroughly 
descriptive and analytical comparative study of 


elections in the United States. It deals exclusively 
with one congressional election, that of 1950. And 
while there is some effort to contrast presidential 
and congressional elections in terms of voting 
behavior, the main thrust of the papers reprinted 
in this book relates to attitude consistency among 
voters in four states during the 1950 congressional 
election. 

The data common to each of the papers in this 
study were gathered through pre- and post-elec- 
tion surveys done by polling organizations in four 
states in connection with the Regional Panels 
Project of the Bureau of Applied Social Research 
at, Columbia University. The populations sampled 
included the entire states of Colorado and Wash- 
ington, three congressional districts in Minnesota, 
and one Iowa congressional district. Area sam- 
pling was used in all of the states except for 
Minnesota, where quota sampling was employed. 
A panel design was used in each state, with sample 
sizes running from 441 in Washington to 492 in 
Minnesota for the pre-election interviews. There 
were no corrections for sample mortality, and 
thus the post-election sample statistics do not 
provide literal estimates of population propor- 
tions. 

When the authors deal with congressional elec- 
tions as events of national historical and political 
significance, they add little that is novel to our 
body of knowledge. They quite correctly suggest 
that contemporary survey. data can be valuable, 
along with historical hindsight, in identifying 
fundamental political changes and, perhaps, in 
contributing to the creation of significant typolo- 
gies of national elections. But the book does not 
make a direct contribution to such an effort. 
While Glaser’s geometric analysis of motivations 
and voter turnout in elections is presented with 
unusual clarity, and while it supplies a very use- 
ful skeleton for theorizing about fluctuations in 
turnout, there is little flesh on the bones. What is 
clear about mid-term voter turnout is that 1) it 
is reduced most, compared to presidential elec- 
tion turnout, among the least interested voters, 
and thus tends to be more male, older, wealthier 
and higher in occupational status; and 2) presi- 
dential losses at mid-term appear to be the result 
not of disillusionment and protest among a Presi- 
dent’s followers but rather due to complacence 
and apathy among his irregular and inconsistent 
supporters who rise to the occasion in presidential 
elections but fail to vote at mid-term. These 
generalizations will come as little surprise to 
political scientists. 

On other grounds, however, this volume makes 
a substantial contribution to the study of voting 
behavior in this country. Political surveys have 
gathered data about elections in the United 
States and elsewhere for more than twenty years. 
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Voting behavior research is almost uniquely char- 
acterized by a plethora of data and a paucity of 
theory. Political scientists have often complained 
of the a-theoretical focus of survey research, the 
microscopic and time-bound nature of the typical 
results, and the occasional irrelevance of survey 
results for the explication of issue and policy 
processes. There are no easy solutions for these 
complaints; but the editors have sought to bring 
together analyses directed toward them. Some of 
the papers were written as much as ten years ago, 
and some are revised versions of papers already 
published in professional journals. The editing 
and assimilation of these materials into a coherent 
and meaningful collection has been expertly 
handled by the editors. 

Some readers will be interested in McPhee’s 
tentative and fairly successful effort to construct 
a viable isomorphic model of the electorate, hop- 
ing to expand electoral theory by manipulating 
variables in the model. Others will find most use- 
ful the contributions which explore the partisan, 
demographic and contextual dimensions of atti- 
tude consistency and polarization among voters. 
Still others will most appreciate the micro- 
analytical inventory of findings for each state in 
the Regional Panels Project, which is organized 
so as to make possible direct comparison with the 
celebrated inventory of generalizations in Berel- 
son et al., Voting (1954). 

In these studies, the partisan predisposition of 
the voter turns out to be a crucial environmental 
factor. In an analysis of the “coattail effect,” one 
investigator finds that “office” influence is likely 
to be greatest when voters see the candidates for 
the influencing office as party representatives. 
Illustrating a theoretical exposition with com- 
bined four-state data, the investigators suggest 
the extent to which the political campaign re- 
duces idiosyncratic attitudinal variation by bring- 
ing issues to public attention. Other analyses 
show that, during the campaign period, attitudes 
become more consistent, and that the probability 
of voting consistent with party disposition in- 
creases. An investigation of situs variation in vot- 
ing behavior using data from two Minnesota 
congressional districts indicates that party polar- 
ization tends to be a function both of party 
preponderance and party management of issues, 

The complexity of survey technology, and the 
level of the quantitative analysis which char- 
acterize the book will be insurmountable barriers 
for some. However, its findings provide scant 
comfort for those who believe that partisanship 
is meaningless in American politics, that the 
political campaign is irrelevant, or that the soci- 
ologists are determined to take all of the ‘“‘politics”’ 
out of electoral studies —SamurE. C. PATTERSON, 
State University of Iowa. 


Americans for Democratic Action: Its Role in 
National Politics. By Ciirron Brocx. (Wash- 
ington, D.C.: Publie Affairs Press, 1962. Pp. 
x, 299. $4.50.) 


Whether white knight or eminence grise—mono- 
chrome being metaphorically sufficient for the 
political spectrum in the United States—Amer- 
icans for Democratic Action has probably been 
the most controversial organization to appear 
on the left fringe of national politics since World 
War IT. Mr. Brock’s sprightly study follows ADA 
from its birth in 1947 and its struggles against 
Wallace’s Communist-infiltrated Progressive Citi- 
zens of America, through (for a liberal group) the 
“years of frustration’? of Truman and Eisen- 
hower, to its apparent reacceptance in the New 
Frontier. The author’s sympathies openly lie with 
ADA, which he places at about the same distance 
to the left as the NAM is to the right; indeed, 
comparisons between the Congressional “success” 
of the two organizations occur several times in 
the book. Charges that ADAers are mirror twins 
of Birchites or that they are Communist dupes 
are set forth and correctly dismissed, though 
sometimes in petulant fashion: “one can reach 
only one of two conclusions: either Capehart 
himself had not read [certain materials he in- 
serted in the Congressional Record) or he was 
incapable of understanding what he read.” 

Properly locating an organization on the politi- 
cal scale and summarizing its genealogy does not, 
however, in itself provide an-adequate description 
of its external power or its internal arrangements 
or even its reality. Consider internal organization 
as an example. Mr. Brock draws no comparisons 
between ADA’s formal and informal structure; 
neither in fact is anywhere deliberately laid out. 
Conventions are described, but the impact of 
these large occasional meetings on year-round 
policy—-never a simple matter to analyze—re- 
celves almost no attention. What is the relation- 
ship between leaders and led? The mass of ADA 
members (assuming this phrase is not chimerical) 
was still madly for Adlai in 1960; but its elite 
carried the day. Does that have no theoretical 
implications? 

ADA as such is seen exerting influence or taking 
a position whenever one of its leaders or publica- 
tions makes a statement. Even non-members will 
do on occasion: on the platform committee of the 
1960 Democratic convention “Philip Perlman, 
former Solicitor-General and a long-time ADA 
sympathizer, was vice-chairman.”’ This uncritical 
mode of interpretation is a more serious scholarly 
fault than the absence of footnote documenta- 
tion. It stirs the lingering doubt that, while many 
individuals in the organization are real battling 
tigers, perhaps ADA itself is only papier-maché.— 
Morais Davis, Tulane University. 
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Member of ihe House: Letters of a Congressman. 
By Crem MILLER. Epirep BY Joun W. BAKER. 
(New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1962. Pp. 
195. $2.00.) 


Students of the legislative process are in debt 
to the late Representative Clem Miller for these 
informal letters to bis friends, letters which pro- 
vide an insightful view of personal relationships 
and power alignments in the U. S. House of 
Representatives. The original script-typed mime- 
ographed letters, privately circulated, richly 
illustrate the increasing sophistication of a fresh- 
man member of Congress (class of 1958) as he 
serves his first term, wins reelection and begins to 
take a second and longer look at House institu- 
tions and norms, The letters are particularly 
fascinating to those “others who develop a knowl- 
edge of the crabbed procedures of the House, and, 
like any connoisseur, come to love its operations.” 
Less than one month after his September, 1962 
letter, Congressman Miller was killed in an air- 
plane crash while campaigning in the mountain- 
ous first district of California. 

This book, based on about fifty bi-weekly or 
monthly newsletters written during the 86th and 
first session of the 87th Congresses (1959-1961) 
was published only shortly before Miller’s tragic 
death. Professor John W. Baker, a political scien- 
tist and friend of Miller’s, has ably edited and 
reorganized the letters around such themes as the 
legislative process, the day~to-day activity of a 
congressman, power relationships, party align- 
ments in the House, and lobbying and pressure 
activities. He has also written a final chapter 
which outlines congressional organization and 
routine, The appendix contains some thirty pages 
of illustrative House and Senate documents, in- 
cluding the tracing of a single bill from its intro- 
duction to its enactment. In the editing process 
some of the intimacy and much of Miller’s per- 
sonal development becomes lost as this articulate 
young member of the Democratic study group 
shifts from an interest in personalities to a concern 
with basic structure and fundamental issues. Per- 
haps this loss was unavoidable if the letters were 
to have consistency and focus. In any event, be- 
cause of its rich character sketches—Rayburn, 
Smith of Virginia, an interchange between Rains 
of Alabama and Thomas of Texas, a portraiture 
of Matthews of Florida—and because of the in- 
sights it gives into such complex procedures as 
teller votes, conference committees, committee 
mark-ups, and calender Wednesday—I know of 
no better contemporary introduction to the House 
of Representatives than this book. It should be 
required reading, in particular, for those political 
scientists who would reform the House prior to 
understanding its workings.—Rosurr L. PEA- 
BODY, The Johns Hopkins University. 
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Governing the Metropolis. By Scotr GREER. (New 
York and London: John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 
1962. Pp. vii, 150. $4.50; $2.45 paper.) 


This compact volume is an admirable perform- 
ance in terms of the author’s stated purpose: ‘‘to 
summarize many studies of politics and govern- 
ment in metropolitan areas,’ in a book which 
would be ‘‘more than a photograph” of big city 
government; “it aims [also] to be an analysis.” 

The scheme of exposition has both simplicity 
and intellectual order. Part I deals with “The 
Creation of a Metropolitan World,” tracing first 
the growth of the City from its long history as an 
island in a sea of rural life, through the City of 
Steam, the City of the Streetcar, to the City of 
the Auto. “Much of our present city,” the author 
declares, “is, in fact, caught in a conflict between 
the cities of the past and the city of the future.” 
Next the author presents “the people of the 
metropolis,” describing variations in ethnicity, 
social rank, and life styles, the increase of social 
choice in urban lives, and the need for a political 
process which embraces the new metropolitan 
order. Part II deals with “The Governmental 
Response to Metropolitanization,” examining in 
turn the Jacksonian norms of city governmental 
systems, the governance of the central city, the 
special politics of suburbia. For each of these 
topics the author provides a competent synthesis 
of the most recent research. 

Part III presents “The Future of the Metropol- 
ity.” Here the author emphasizes “the schizoid 
polity” (suburbs versus central city), and finds 
two major consequences of the metropolitan di- 
chotomy: (1) no political process for the whole 
metropolitan community, (2) no consensus 
upon which to build rational, efficient and equi- 
table governmental services. The drive for reinte- 
gration of the metropolitan community is dis- 
cussed in pessimistic rather than hopeful terms, 
but the substitutes for metropolitan government 
(the special district “metropolitan giants’ and 
subsidies from state and federal governments) are 
criticized as evasions of the local political process 
and as productive of segmented policies. Yet the 
authors final judgment is ambivalent: ‘We 
cannot believe in a wide distribution of power, 
and therefore of freedom, and at the same time 
insist upon a rigorous control of the future. To be 
sure, this frequently means that we all cooperate 
in producing something that nobody wants. Such 
a result may not be simply due to ignorance or 
clumsiness, however; it may mirror the plural 
interests of a pluralistic society. The loose system 
allows some room for variation and innovation 
(though implementing them is difficult); while it 
greatly overweights the experiences of the past, 
it allows for some continuity. Change is accomp- 
lished; order its maintained.” — WALLACE $. 
Sarre, Columbia University. 
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The Emergence of the Modern Regulatory State. 
By James E. ANDERSON. (Washington: The 
Public Affairs Press, 1962. Pp. xii, 172. $4.50.) 


The general reader is very much in debt to Dr. 
Anderson for his competent description of the 
development of peculiarly American patterns of 
government regulation of “Big Business.” Al- 
though this volume is without new insight, it 
describes competently the origin and development 
of national regulation of rail transportation and 
monopolies and the use of the regulatory commis- 
sion device. It covers the arguments of proponents 
and opponents, and in the process helps explain 
how the mold for most of the present day national 
regulation was set. For those who wish an intro- 
duction to the emergence of the regulatory state 
from 1887 to 1917 this volume is highly recom- 
mended. 

However, readers should be cautioned that this 
is not a complete history. The introduction 
points out that government regulation of business 
has been part of our pattern since the implemen- 
tation of the Constitution. It also suggests that 
the pattern of pragmatic adaption can be justified 
from the writings and actions of Hamilton and 
Jefferson rather than Marx and Smith. Perhaps 
the progressive movement with its faith in science 
provided the rationale for the “independent” com- 
mission, and this pattern was certainly set during 
the period under discussion. The author wisely 
adds that the dimensions of the regulatory state 
remain an issue which each generation must de- 
cide for itself. The point might be put more 
strongly; since the first protections of possession 
through the developing law of property, govern- 
ments have been forced to decide to whose ad- 
vantage economic values are to be authoritatively 
allocated. 

The reader may be struck by the correspond- 
ence between the arguments advanced in favor of 
and in opposition to the regulatory commission 
device at their inception and the current discus- 
sions of the “fourth branch.” For example, some 
who favored regulation were quite fearful of re- 
moving the commissions from the influence of 
politics and public opinion and their fears have 
been abundantly justified. Briefly, not only are 
the dimensions of public regulation subject to new 
decisions in each generation, but the very mean- 
ing and significance of existing statutes are contro- 
versial as well. While the “odd man” on the 
Supreme Court made this decision in 1900, it is 
the “odd man” on the insulated regulatory com- 
mission who performs this function today. The 
“odd man” is generally immune to control unless 
some personal ethical dereliction can be suitably 
publicized. 

Discussion of the antitrust laws has not ad- 
vanced greatly beyond the hopes and fears of 
those engaged in the early controversies over such 


questions as whether the concern is with the eco- 
nomic condition of monopoly or some business 
malpractice. A reading of this story is certainly a 
humbling experience.—RicHarp W. TAYLOR, 
Coe College. 


The Federal Administrative Agencies: The Need for 
Better Definition of Standards. By Hunry J. 
Frrenpuy. (Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1962. Pp. x, 180, $4.25.) 


In recent years much has been said and written 
about the shortcomings of the independent regula- 
tory commissions. Although everyone seemingly 
agrees on the need for commission reform, there is 
substantial disagreement as to what should be 
done. Some have suggested sweeping changes, 
such as removal of part of the commissions’ func- 
tions to an administrative court or some similar 
body. Others have been more restrained in their 
proposals, suggesting such things as the need for 
better commission personnel and procedures. We 
can place Judge Friendly in the latter category. 

As a practicing lawyer and now as a member of 
the United States Court of Appeals, Second 
Circuit, Judge Friendly has had much experience 
with the commissions and is an apt student of 
them, He contends that the basic deficiency which 
has produced many of the serious troubles of the 
commissions is their failure to “make law” 
within the often broad confines of their statutory 
authority. Congress frequently legislates in quite 
general terms by adopting such standards as ‘‘just 
and reasonable rates” or “public interest, conveni- 
ence and necessity,” and leaving the application 
of them to the commissions. In applying these 
general standards, the commissions have often 
failed to define them with sufficient precision and 
clarity to permit their decisions to be fairly pre- 
dictable and the basis for them reasonably intelli- 
gible. The “broad stream” has not been canalized 
“into a number of smaller ones.” 

Judge Friendly does not expect, or ask for, 
precision in standards to the point where, as he 
puts it, “all decisions can be made by computers.” 
He does believe, however, that the commissions 
can, and must, if they are to continue to exist, 
develop more precise standards to guide their 
decisions, It is not commission discretion that he 
objects to but rather the use of discretion in an 
unguided, inconsistent, and often inexplicable 
manner, 

Drawing heavily on legal materials he uses three 
case studies to illustrate the confusion and uncer- 
tainty which often characterizes action in the 
absence of adequate standards. These include the 
awarding of broadcasting licenses by the Federal 
Communications Commission, the certification of 
competitive domestic air routes by the Civil 
Aeronautics Board, and the exercise of the mini- 
mum rate power by the Interstate Commerce 
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Commission. On the other hand, to demonstrate 
that commissions can set, and follow, adequate 
standards, he discusses the experience of the ICC 
with the long-short haul clause of the Interstate 
Commerce Act and the National Labor Relations 
Board with the problem of union solicitation on 
company property. 

Judge Friendly has built a persuasive case on 
behalf of the need for better standards. He be- 
lieves that improvement must come primarily 
from the commissions themselves through better 
personnel, improved procedures, more attention 
to rule making and policy statements, etc. He 
rejects the often suggested idea of policy direction 
by the Presidents, doubts that Congress will (or 
can) soon provide better directives, and believes 
the courts should leave alone the task of defining 
substantive standards. 

This is a well-written book, sprinkled with in- 
sight and wit. It is a useful and welcome addition 
to the literature on commissions and administra- 
tive regulation—Jamss E. ANDERSON, Wake 
Forest College. 


Governmental Manpower for Tomorrow's Cities. A 
Report of the Municipal Manpower Commission. 
(New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., 1962. Pp. v, 201. $6.95.) 


The problems of public policy associated with 
the changing characteristics of urban life are per- 
haps the most crucial, the most pressing, and the 
most complex in our domestic political arena. A 
central conclusion of Governmental Manpower for 
Tomorrow's Cities is that “The quality of admin- 
istrative, professional and technical personnel in 
local governments today, by and large, is inade- 
quate to cope with present and especially emerg- 
ing metropolitan problems.” Even that portion of 
this personnel which has been successful enough 
to reach the top rungs of the local public service 
tends to be frustrated and dissatisfied; only 17 
per cent of a large sample of upper-level municipal 
executives indicated that they would prefer local 
government employment for their children, as 
compared to 72 per cent who would recommend 
private business instead. 

This confrontation of critical problems by in- 
adequate personnel was sufficiently apparent, even 
in advance of systematic research, to produce a 
major effort to investigate the matter and to 
recommend courses of action with regard to it. At 
the request of the American Municipal Associa- 
tion, the American Society of Planning Officials, 
and the American Institute of Planners, the Ford 
Foundation appropriated half a million dollars to 
study the personnel needs created by rapid urban 
change and the modifications in personnel systems 
which might help to attract and hold adequate 
numbers of competent people for these needs. The 
Municipal Manpower Commission, created to 


make the study, was composed of experienced and 
distinguished citizens. Its chairmen were, first, 
James E. Webb and then John J. Corson; Allen È. 
Pritchard, Jr., was staff director for most of the 
period of the study; Don R. Larson was associate 
director and, for the final few months, staff di- 
rector. Special studies in certain aspects of the 
problem were made by contract by several or- 
ganizations specializing in governmental problems 
and the counsel of a large number of specialists in 
the study and practice of local government was 
obtained. The Commission’s staff prepared and 
circulated a questionnaire to municipal executives 


: all over the country, and conducted many inter- 


views with local officials and civic leaders. 

The report of the Commission is clear, well- 
organized, and, for a study of this dimension, very 
succinct. The study did not produce striking, new, 
or unorthodox conclusions. Its reeommendations 
might well have been written by a thoughtful 
observer before the researches were conducted. 
Their persuasiveness comes more from the experi- 
ence and perceptions of the commission members 
and their consultants than from any hard data 
produced by the study. The most nearly revolu- 
tionary of the Commission’s recommendations is 
for the abolition of independent civil service com- 
missions and the vesting of clear-cut authority for 
personnel administration in the chief executive, 
and even this position has been increasingly 
orthodox in the last decade. Measures to increase 
personal mobility, compensation, and training 
and educational development opportunities are 
strongly endorsed. 

The Commission realized that the problem with 
which they were grappling could not be considered 
adequately in terms of personnel systems alone. 
Inadequacies of manpower are much more the 
result than the cause of inadequacies of institu- 
tions. Large sections of the report are devoted to a 
general analysis of the metropolitan environment 
and an agenda for the governments and the com- 
munity leaders of metropolitan areas. The Com- 
mission suggests a better definition of metro- 
politan objectives by urban leaders, more plan- 
ning, better agencies for governmental teamwork, 
and more coordination among local, state, and 
federal governments. These things are much 
easier to recommend than to obtain. The real 
question is not so much whether governmental 
manpower is adequate for urban problems but 
whether government itself is adequate; and gov- 
ernment itself may be inadequate largely because 
of the absence of consensus among the real leaders 
of the community as to the nature of the com- 
munity they want. The City of Man of the stu- 
dents and planners (certainly fuzzy and indistinct 
enough itself) has not been understood or ac- 
cepted by urban decision-makers. 

But, serious as the basic problems may be, the 
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Commission’s report moves in the direction of in- 
creasing awareness of the dangers and opportuni- 
ties in urban public affairs, and its specific recom- 
mendations for changes in institutions and sys- 
tems seem reasonable and persuasive.-YorRK 
WILLBERN, Indiana University. 


The Illinois Court of Claims: A Study of State 
Inability. By FREDERICK C. Sprpceu. (Urbana: 
University of Illinois Press, 1962. Pp. 226. 
$4.50 cloth, $3.50 paperback.) 


Mr. Spiegel has written an unusually compre- 
hensive study of Illinois liability in tort and con- 
tract. His monograph is both legalistic and his- 
torical in approach, but his summaries of the de- 
velopment of governmental immunity and of the 
settlement of claims against federal and state gov- 
ernments provide additional comparative analyses 
useful in the study of administrative law. Students 


of behavioral aspects of adjudication will find few 


materials, beyond statistical data on awards, for 
measuring motives and attainments of litigants, 
bar, or tribunals. 

The Illinois Court of Claims, created in 1908 as 
a successor to a commission of claims, is an ad- 
ministrative arm of the state legislature and not a 
court within the regular state judiciary. No right 
of appeal to a higher court is provided, and awards 
are technically recommendations to the legisla- 
ture. Mr. Spiegel has found 44 instances, among 
some 2500 awards, in which the legislature has 
failed to make appropriations; and on some occa- 
sions the legislature has by private bill provided 
relief to claimants. 

In general Illinois has been among the liberal 
states in recognizing claims. Its Court of Claims is 
the only administrative tribunal now utilized by 
any of the states for such a purpose, West Virginia 
having abandoned its administrative court after 
using it for twelve years. The author prefers, how- 
ever, the judicial court of claims as employed in 
New York, where finality of awards and decisions 
(subject to appeal) is established. He regards the 
more common system of consent to suit as tempt- 
ing juries to judge the ability of states to pay 
rather than to plumb the merits of cases; and he 
considers claims commissions, equally popular 
among the states, as likely to involve state officers 
in ex officio capacities without commanding 
expertise or careful attention. 

Substantively the soundest measure of progress 
in state liability is the effective assumption of 
responsibility for all damages in tort or contract 
resulting directly or indirectly from state action. 
No state now assumes complete liability, al- 
though New York is credited with having virtu- 
ally attained such a goal. Only a dozen other 
states, including Illinois, undertake liability in 
most situations. The need for development in the 
law of claims is great in a majority of the states. 
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This study, which details the vicissitudes of statu- 
tory provisions and of administrative adjudica- 
tion, 1s therefore the more pertinent for the assess- 
ment of an issue that, despite its lack of general 
appeal, is real in the lives of many people-— 
FRANKLIN L. Burnverre, University of Maryland. 


Tax Credits and Intergovernmental Fiscal Relations. 
By James A, MaxweLL. (Washington: The 
Brookings Institution, 1962. Pp. xiv, 202, 
$3.75.) 


This fine study evaluates our modest successes 
flavored with growing discontents in federa]-state 
fiscal relationships. The focus of the analysis is 
on credits or offsets for state taxes paid against 
federal tax liabilities in death taxes, unemploy- 
ment insurance taxes, and personal income taxes. 

Maxwell traces the federal estate tax and the 
unemployment tax credits from their adoption as 
inducements—the first, for states to enter a new 
revenue field safely, and the second, for states to 
accept administrative responsibility in a common 
national program-—to their bypassing in the search 
for new federal revenue in the first case, and to 
their weakening as the states exploited diverse ob- 
jectives in the second. The decay of original pur- 
poses by tampering over the years is made clear. 
He outlines with particular clarity the respective 
stakes of states versus nation, of rich states versus 
poor, and of large income versus small income 
receivers in each of the alternative devices of tax 
coordination, whether already tried or merely 
recommended. 

Underlying the technical problems, Maxwell 
concludes is “a defect of our legislative process, 
exaggerated by federalism, ... that marginal 
adjustments in an established program are slug- 
gish,” but thisis as close as he comes to hinting at 
the full political dimensions of tax policy formula- 
tion. 

Criteria for rational programs of cooperative 
fiscal federalism are suggested at several points: 
maintenance of revenue sources if the govern- 
mental level of collection is changed and, in bal- 
ance with this, reduction of the conflict, complex- 
ity, and waste in tax administration. Maxwell is 
not pained by the risk that ‘states’ rights’ will be 
impaired by a rational reallocation of tax responsi- 
bility or that the vigor of the states will suffer by 
their active collaboration in administration of a 
national tax policy. 

It is not necessarily the economist’s forte to 
reach beyond the fiscal and economic consequences 
attached to the alternatives in governmental tax 
policy. Yet the decibels of advocacy and outcry by 
affected interests are factors in the political con- 
sideration of these alternatives. This book is, 
therefore, only the first of a pair which should be- 
come required reading for legislators who are bent 
on rationalizing this complex area of tax policy. 
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The second book, still to be written, will rest on 
this one but will add the political price tags. The 
‘political economist’ who comes up to bat in this 
field could not ask for a better leadoff man than 
Maxwell.—Tuomas Pace, University of Illinois. 


The Judicial Process. By Hunry J. ABRAHAM. 
(New York: Oxford University Press, 1962. 
Pp. xi, 381. $2.25.) 


I suspect that most political science teachers 
who offer courses in American constitutional law 
to undergraduates have had to face up to the prob- 
lem of giving them some preliminary background 
information about courts and processes of justice 
before starting with the cases. It is simply impos- 
sible to take up the first case until students learn 
something about the nature of courts and of the 
judicial process, and particularly about the Ameri- 
can judicial system. Since the study of constitu- 
tional law usually centers upon the work of the 
United States Supreme Court, the student must 
first try to understand the nature of this interest- 
ing and complex institution. 

We have for a long time badly needed a text- 
book which will perform this specific function. To 
accomplish this purpose, such a book must have 
certain characteristics: Inasmuch as a great deal 
of time cannot be devoted to this matter, the book 
must be a short one, and preferably an inexpensive 
one. And since questions of jurisdiction are both 
technical and complex, simplicity of language and 
clarity of expression are particularly necessary. 

On all counts, Professor Abraham’s book meas- 
ures up to these requirements. Written with great 
lucidity and in uncluttered prose, the book states 
difficult legal concepts in terms which are readily 
understandable by nontechnical students of 
American public law. In addition, the book, pub- 
lished as a paperback, is both short and inexpen- 
sive. 

The book gives the student an admirable back- 
ground for the study of constitutional law. Basie 
legal terms are defined and explained, legal pro- 
cedures are spelled out, and judicial institutions 
are described. In short, it is a superb opening 
assignment for the beginning political science 
student embarked upon his first study of constitu- 
tional law. 

The author describes the state court systems as 
well as the federal, though the emphasis is 
properly upon the United States Supreme Court. 
A separate chapter on courts abroad enables the 
student to make some comparisons with the way 
justice is organized and administered in England, 
France and the Soviet Union. Due attention is 
drawn to such matters as the division of function 
between the civil and criminal courts in England, 
and to the French administrative tribunals. 

Professor Abraham deals with the major aspects 


of our judicial system: the various types of law, 
the selection and tenure of judges, courtroom 
procedure, the structure and organization of 
courts, and the jurisdiction and methods of opera- 
tion of the Supreme Court of the United States. 
Two solid chapters are devoted to judicial review, 
and a third chapter contains a splendid summary 
of sixteen of the great maxims of judicial self- 
restraint. 

The author examines many currently debated 
questions: is previous judicial experience a neces- 
sary prerequisite for appointment to the Supreme 
Court? is the jury a blessing or an evil? do the 
Justices’ law clerks carry much weight in the 
Court’s work? is the amicus brief very significant? 
is judicial review good or bad for us? These and 
many other problems are dealt with in a most 
judicious manner. 

A book on the judicial process is necessarily 


concerned with a considerable number of highly 


technical matters, and some errors are almost 
inevitable. Professor Abraham’s book, however, is 
singularly free of error, and this reviewer in fact, 
detected only two. On page 270 the author mis- 
takenly states that John Marshall had been a 
delegate to the Constitutional Convention from 
Virginia. The other error is on page 175, where 
the author writes: “In a federal criminal case, if 
either a judge or a jury has heard evidence and has 
found the defendant innocent on that evidence, 
the government cannot appeal at all, except on a 
point of law as distinguished from a point of 
fact.” Since the double jeopardy clause prevents 
the government from taking an appeal in the case 
of an acquittal, any appeal merely on the legal 
question would be in effect a request for an ad- 
visory opinion, and federal courts do not as a 
matter of constitutional principle give advisory 
opinions, United States v. Evans, 213 U. S. 297 
(1909). Of course, if a federal trial judge should 
find for the accused on a point of law, before trial, 
for example, by quashing the indictment on the 
ground that the statute the defendant is accused 
of violating is unconstitutional, then the govern- 
ment may appeal on the law question, but only 
because no jeopardy had occurred, 

But these are minor errors indeed, and on the 
whole this book is written at a high level of ac- 
curacy. The value of the book is greatly enhanced 
by the inclusion of excellent bibliographies and 
indices.—Davin Frutman, University of Wis- 
consin, 


John Foster Dulles: A Reappraisal. By RICHARD 
Gooup-Apams. (New York: Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, Inc. 1962, Pp. 309. $5.50.) 


A British writer-—a self-styled “lifelong friend 
and admirer of the United States’’—has en- 
deavored to appraise the late John Foster Dulles’s 
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career as Secretary of State from 1953 to 1959. 
The writer, in company with countless observers 
at home and abroad, was “genuinely puzzled” by 
Dulles; his evaluation is an attempt to fathom 
the Secretary of States’ personality, global out- 
look, and diplomatic strategy. 

Fully mindful of the limitations implicit in such 
an undertaking, Goold-Adams in no sense pre- 
tends to offer a ‘‘definitive’’ analysis of the Dulles 
period. Lacking access to the Dulles papers at 
Princeton, the writer has perforce relied upon 
available public materials, supplemented by the 
still-vivid impressions of Dulles’s diplomatic asso- 
cistes in America and overseas. The resulting 
succinct appriasal is eminently fair and balanced. 
In nearly every chapter, the writer emphasizes 
the degree to which Dulles was a “prisoner of 
Washington politics,” particularly during the 
demoralizing McCarthy period. The most ardent 
Dulles admirer cannot therefore accuse the writer 
of ignoring forces often severely limiting the 
Secretary's diplomatic alterntives or of failing to 
find some redeeming feature in almost every 
diplomatic venture with which Dulles was identi- 
fied, 

Yet the writer’s quest for objectivity produces 
no merely innocuous factual recapitulation. 
Goold-Adams does not conceal his own evaluation 
of the Dulles record, nor does he shirk candid 
discussion of still-debatable decisions taken during 
the Eisenhower-Dulles era. The legacy, he is con- 
vinced, is considerably better than critics will 
admit, Thus Dulles was “highly successful in 
checking the spread of Communism”; his “‘great- 
est achievement was that he eased the Republican 
party through into the twentieth century... .” 
Conceding that American influence in global 
affairs “undoubtedly declined” from 1953 to 
1959, he is not inclined to blame Dulles for this 
tendency. The essential reason is to be found in 
such forces as the erosion of Western colonial 
systems and spheres of influence, along with the 
accelerating pace of Soviet nuclear-missile tech- 
nology. It is surely one of the writer’s most 
original and charitable verdicts that, in the face of 
such adverse developments, it was a victory for 
Dulles that America’s ‘position at the end was 
not worse than it was”! 

Goold-Adams is no less candid in recounting 
Dulles’s faults—conspicuous among which were 
his inability to trust (and to inspire trust among) 
associates; his lack of concern for the sensibilities 
of less powerful countries; his tactlessness, im- 
patience with differing opinions, and disdain for 
intellectual inferiors; his ineptitude in public rela- 
tions; and his ingrained suspicion of the British, a 
trait with which the writer quite naturally is 
deeply concerned. The “cardinal indictment” of 
Dulles’s diplomacy, we are told, was that “the 
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Western alliance was seldom solidly united and 
sometimes in open dissarray.’? Such judgments 
illustrate Goold-Adams’s preoccupation with prob- 
lems within the Western community. It is cer- 
tainly possible to admit such a verdict as one 
pervasive weakness of American foreign policy 
under Dulles. But can it really be said that, in 
the long run, this was as momentous as the decline 
in American influence in the Middle East or the 
extensive Communist infiltration of the under- 
developed world? 

Inevitably, the informed reader is likely to 
challenge (or at least to qualify) many other con- 
clusions in the book. In a few instances, the au- 
thor’s meaning is not altogether clear, leading the 
reader to draw inferences which are not really 
intended. Lack of documentation makes it im- 
possible for the serious reader to consult the 
writer’s sources on troublesome points. 

Even so, John Foster Dulles: A Reappraisal 
will repay careful study by the scholar and lay- 
man alike. Goold-Adams has established a stand- 
ard of temperateness for other writers in dealing 
with a highly controversial figure. If he has done 
nothing else, he will encourage others to probe 
more deeply into sources unavailable to him, in 
assessing the record of perhaps the most enigmatic 
Secretary of State in American history.—Crci 
V. CRABB, JR., Vassar College. 


Senator Gerald P. Nye and American Foreign 
Relations. By Wayne S. Cors. (Minneapolis: 
The University of Minnesota Press. 1962. Pp. 
193. $5.75.) 


The career of Gerald P. Nye has long fascinated 
historians. Entering the Senate in the mid-1920’s 
as a fervent progressive Republican in the tradi- 
tion of George W. Norris and Robert M. La Fol- 
lette, Sr., Nye supported Franklin D. Roosevelt's 
New Deal measures in the 1930’s, but he diverged 
sharply on issues of foreign policy. Nye gained 
both fame and notoriety with his investigation of 
the munitions industry from 1934 to 1936, and in 
1941 he became one of the leading spokesmen of 
the America First movement. Then the public 
reaction against isolationism after Pearl Harbor 
discredited him and led to his defeat in the elec- 
tion of 1944. In this biography, Professor Wayne 
S. Cole deftly and sympathetically reconstructs 
Nye’s political career and offers an arresting inter- 
pretation of the isolationist tradition in twentieth- 
century America. 

Professor Cole views Nye as a prime example of 
agrarian isolationism. Dissatisfied with the geo- 
graphic, educational, and ethnic theories his- 
torians have put forward to explain modern iso- 
lationism, Cole sees the roots of the American 
desire for abstention from world politics in agrar- 
ian values and traditions. The author traces Nye’s 
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early life in the upper Middle West and his years 
as editor of various weekly newspapers in rural 
Iowa and North Dakota. Though Nye admired 
Woodrow Wilson and praised both his interven- 
tion in the First World War and his plan for a 
League of Nations, his foreign policy views 
changed when he was caught up in the Non- 
Partisan League agitation that swept over the 
northern Great Plains in the early 1920's. As Nye 
began to identify the farmers’ plight with domina- 
tion by Eastern industrialists and bankers, he 
became a convinced isolationist who believed that 
American involvement in world affairs benefitted 
urban manufacturers at the expense of the farm 
economy. Cole examines Nye’s foreign policy 
views in the 1930’s in the light of this agrarian 
orientation, and concludes that Nye’s isolation- 
ism was a direct outgrowth of a rural tradition 
stemming back to William Jennings Bryan and, 
ultimately, to Thomas Jefferson. 

Cole’s interpretation is an original and stimu- 
lating one and adds a new dimension to our under- 
standing of twentieth-century American foreign 
policy. Though he is careful to acknowledge other 
sources of noninterventionism, Professor Cole 
occasionally overstates his thesis. In developing 
Nye’s role in the passage of neutrality legislation, 
the author neglects such major urban elements as 
the writings of Charles Warren, who first sparked 
the search for a legislative escape from involve- 
mentin war, and the peace movement, which con- 
tributed significantly to Nye’s crusade. And when 
he simplifies the running debate over foreign 
policy into “the struggle between agrarian iso- 
lationists and urban internationalists” (p. 234), he 
ignores the subtle complexities of history. 

In many ways, this is a model political biog- 
raphy. Professor Cole’s research is thorough and 
painstaking, his style is clear and precise, and his 
interpretation relates Nye to the dominant politi- 
cal trends of his era. Equally important, the au- 
thor’s sympathetic treatment transforms Nye 
from the usual stereotyped image of a narrow- 
minded, bigoted isolationist into an understand- 
able human being who advocated what proved to 
be a lost cause with sincerity and conviction. 
From the perspective of the Cold War, we may 
conclude that Nye was wrong, but then so were 
millions of Americans in the dark days of the 
1930's. 

By providing us with a fresh insight into the 
nature of American isolationism, Professor Cole 
has made a notable contribution to American 
political history.—RoBERT A. Divine, Center for 
Advanced Study in the Behavioral Sciences. 


American Foreign Policy and the Cold War, By 
HERBERT AprHexer. (New York: New Cen- 
tury Publishers, 1962. Pp. ix, 416, $4.75.) 


“You might brand a cow and that was the end 


of it; but brand a human and the fire may enter 
his soul and be transmuted into a burning passion 
for liberty. That’s the truth taught by all human 
history; but the exploiters will never learn the 
lesson and never believe that patent truth be- 
cause they dare not and can not” (p. 112). This is 
what the cold war is about, as Dr. Aptheker views 
it; most fundamentally, it is a struggle between 
the spirit of liberty and the greed for economic 
empire. The Soviet Union represents liberty and 
the future, while the American economie system 
of exploitive capitalism is doomed. Dr. Aptheker 
argues that American foreign and military policies 
are becoming increasingly reckless, due to the 
increasing desperation of the capitalist ruling 
class, and he fears that a preventive war may be 
launched against the Soviet Union. If, on the 
other hand, the struggle for peaceful coexistence 
is successful, he is confident that the millenium is 
near: ‘We indeed have the glorious privilege of 
living in a New Epoch, wherein all the dearest 
dreams of mankind may become realities” (p.299). 

All the otherwise loosely integrated essays in 
this volume support or illustrate this strikingly 
simple thesis. They were written in the period 
between 1949 and 1962, and initially appeared in 
such Marxist-Leninist monthlies as Mainstream or 
Political Affairs (which is edited by Dr.Aptheker), 
or the Moscow publication International Affairs. 
Most of the essays are less than five years old. 
They roam far and wide, and with the principal 
exception of the Congo the author takes up nearly 
every area of crisis that has kept the world on 
edge at any one time during the last decade. 

Dr. Aptheker writes with a minimum of Marx- 
ist-Leninist jargon, and his indictment of current 
American foreign and military policies is an exer- 
cise in induction from well-documented if partial 
evidence much more than in deduction from 
theory (Marx is quoted only four times; Lenin is 
not even mentioned more than four times). He 
does tend to oversimplify human motivations, as 
many Marxist and anti-Marxist writers do; at 
times he goes to implausible extremes in judg- 
ments of political behavior (thus, Chamberlain 
and Daladier are said to have agreed with pleasure 
to the sacrifice of Czechoslovakia at Munich, as a 
way of “rewarding a friend,’ Adolf Hitler (p. 
185), and André Malraux is once referred to as 
‘‘France’s Goebbels” (p. 228)). 

Ideologically inflexible assumptions and un- 
reasonable judgments are more easily spotted in 
books that dissent than in more conventional 
political arguments; and in this reviewer’s judg- 
ment Dr. Aptheker’s challenge to American cold 
war policies is intellectually far more powerful 
than most of the anti-communist literature that 
attempts to cover much of the same ground. Heis 
a catholic reader and a lucid writer, and he knows 
how to present a brief. The case he presents, above 
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all against American policy in Asia and on dis- 
armament issues, is a strong one and to this re- 
viewer a disturbing one; it should be heard and 
debated in the academic community, and his 
evidence should be weighed, even if Dr. Aptheker 
himself, to our loss, remains barred from member- 
ship even in our most independent and most liberal 
university communities. 

One wonders about the wide attention in our 
universities to books about communists and ex- 
communists (Crossman’s (ed.) The God That 
Failed, Almond’s The Appeals of Communism, 
Cantril’s The Politics of Despair, etc.) in contrast 
to the systematic neglect of books written by 
the most articulate American spokesmen for 
communist ideas; how could one better begin to 
grasp the actual or potential appeals of commu- 
nism, than by studying the strongest briefs on its 
behalf in the contemporary American context? 
And should we not, following the famous and in 
other applications influential argument in Mill’s 
On Liberty, pay heed to the arguments of the most 
vigorous dissenters among us, if not also be grate- 
ful to them for the crucial function they perform? 
——CHRISTIAN Bay, Stanford University. 


Washington Cover-Up. By Crark R. MOLLEN- 
Horr. (Garden City, New York: Doubleday 
and Company, 1962. Pp. 239. $4.50.) 


Mr. Mollenhoff, a responsible Washington 
newspaperman, is one of the more active journal- 
ists fighting secrecy in government, In this book 
he is more concerned with the refusal of the execu- 
tive agencies to give information to congressional 
committees than with their refusal to give it to 
newspapers. His argument is that Congress has 
the ultimate responsibility to keep the executive 
honest and able. 

He starts with some brief history of the argu- 
ment between congressional committees and 
executive agencies then concentrates upon the 
Army-McCarthy hearing, the Dixon-Yates case, 
the security bunglers, Bernard Schwartz’s efforts 
to get data on the regulatory commissions, the 
troubles of the General Accounting Office with 
the Air Force, and the refusal to divulge facts 
about foreign aid, continuing the tendency to 
cover up into the early Kennedy days. The stories 
are not pretty. They are ugliest when they reveal, 
as the author keeps pointing out, what a Presi- 
dent’s subordinates can hide without his knowing 
it, especially when the President is as indifferent 
to detail as was Dwight D. Eisenhower. The use of 
executive privilege to keep secrets in the Army- 
McCarthy hearing was used time and again later 
as precedent, although it had no standing in law 
and was first confined by clear statement to be 
used for that time only. 

Mr. Mollenhoff makes some reasonable sugges- 
tions for reform. All executive officials except the 


President, he thinks, should be required to reveal 
information unless laws specify otherwise. Con- 
gress should specify in law the information that 
should be kept secret, such as F.B.I. reports, 
patent secrets, business reports, or personnel files, 
Either Congress or the President should provide 
systematic review by non-military persons of 
security classification. He recognizes the possible 
abuse of congressional privilege by committees 
but thinks the courts have already extended pro- 
tections against this. 

This is, excusably, a one-sided book. Faced with 
a very difficult subject, Mr. Mollenhoff wrote an 
editorial in which he makes a good case for his 
position. He does not spend as much time as an 
opponent would spend in building the case against 
self-serving members of Congress who will distort 
any information they get with reckless disregard 
of the public interest. Nor does he say anything 
about news reporting that gives an audience to 
distortions, without immediate correction, pro- 
vided the distorter is defined by reporters as news- 
worthy. It might help all concerned, in govern- 
ment and press, to recite the confession as well as 
the creed for each morning’s prayer.—Jamzs L. 
McCamy, University of Wisconsin. 


The New World, 1989/1946. By RICHARD G. 
HEWLETT AND Oscar E. ANDERSON, JR. (Uni- 
versity Park, Pa.: Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity Press. 1962. Pp. xv, 766. $5.50.) 


This is Volume I of a projected history of the 
U.S. Atomic Energy Commission. Working from 
unclassified government sources, private manu- 
script collections, and interviews, the authors tell 
the story of the development of the atomic bomb 
and of the immediate postwar struggle for control 
over the further use and development of atomic 
energy in the United States. The narrative ends 
with the formal creation of the AEC in December, 
1946. 


Oficial Publications of the Territory of Hawaii, 
1900-1959. COMPILED BY THE HawalrrtANa 
SECTION oF THE Hawatm LIBRARY ASSOCIA- 
TION. (Honolulu, Public Archives, 1962. Pp. 
200. $4.00.) 


The bibliography represents a pooling of the in- 
formation available in the five principal collections 
in Honolulu, augmented wherever possible from 
the agencies, and thus constitutes the full printed 
record of every facet of the Territorial Govern- 
ment during the entire period previous to State- 
hood on August 14, 1959. The reference guide is 
arranged alphabetically by agency, giving under 
each normally a brief history, and represents the 
latest of a slowly growing number of valuable 
state and territorial document guides, no student 
can afford to ignore.—Jamzs B, Cuiups, Library 
of Congress. 
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Personnel for the New Diplomacy. REPORT OF THE 
COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS PERSONNEL. 
(Washington: The Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace, 1962. Pp. xi, 161. $1.45, 
Paper. $2.95, Cloth.) 


The book is the text of the report of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs Personnel, constituted 
in 1961 at the request of Secretary of State Rusk, 
and established under the auspices of the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace. The report 
focuses on personnel problems of the various 
American agencies concerned with foreign rela- 
tions. A series of recommendations, forty-three in 
all, spell out a clear program for the recruitment, 
training, use, and goals for personnel of the “new 
diplomacy.” 


Denial of Empire: The United States and its De- 
pendencies. By Wurtnrey T. Perxins. (Leyden, 


Holland: A. W. Sythoff, 1962. Pp. 381. Df. 
35.~.) 


Professor Perkins’ theme centers upon the 
peculiarly American belief that outlying areas of 
different culture and tradition could rather 
quickly gain capacity for self-government, and the 
corresponding inability to give effect to policies 
which would take into account intrinsic and un- 
avoidable aspects of dependency. The progressions 
of Alaska and Hawaii to statehood, of the Philip- 
pines to independence, and of Puerto Rico to 
largely, but incompletely, self-governing status as 
a “commonwealth” in privileged relationship to 
the United States are recounted with a view par- 
ticularly to the attitudes and assumption of 
American policy-makers in Congress and the 
executive branch. Chapters are also included on 
the lesser territories of the Virgin Islands, Guam, 
American Samoa, and the Trust Territory of the 
Pacific Islands. This is probably the best survey 
of the American ‘‘colonial’”’ experience yet written. 
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tion}. Public Administration Review. March, 1963. 

Killian, James R., Jr. The Crisis in Research. 
Atlantic. March, 1963. 

Litt, Edgar. Civice Education, Community 
Norms, and Political Indoctrination. American 
Sociological Review. February, 1963. 

Proposals for Expanded U. 8. Scholarship and 
Facilities Aid to Higher Education. [Symposium.] 
Congressional Digest. February, 19638. 

Public Aid to Parochial Schools and Standing 
to Bring Suit. [Conference Transcript.] Buffalo 
Law Review. Fall, 1962. 

Swartz, Louis H. “Mental Disease’: The 
Groundwork for Legal Analysis and Legislative 
Action. University of Pennsylvania Law Review. 
February, 1963. 

Urwick, L. F. Management Education. Phil- 
ippine Journal of Public Administration. October, 
1962. 

Van Alstyne, William W. Political Speakers at 
State Universities: Some Constitutional Con- 
siderations. University of Pennsylavnia Law Re- 
view. January, 1963, 

. Procedural Due Process and State 
University Students. University of California, Los 
Angeles, Law Review. January, 1963. 





Military Affairs and National Security 


Avins, Alfred. Right of Military Officers to 
Resign: An Historical Footnote. George Washing- 
ton Law Review. December, 1962. 
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Banfield, Edward ©. American Foreign Aid 
Doctrines. American Enterprise Institute for 
Publie Policy Research. 1963. 

Cohen, Carl. The Military in a Democracy. 
Centennial Review. Winter, 1963. 

Conklin, Francis J., S.J. Conscientious Objec- 
tor Provisions: A View in the Light of Torcaso v. 
Watkins. Georgetown Law Journal. Winter, 1963. 

Continuity of Leadership for National Survival. 
County Officer. February, 1963. 

Goldstein, Walter, and 8. M. Miller. Herman 
Kahn: Ideologist of Military Strategy. Dissent. 
Winter, 1963. 

Larson, Allan. Some Aspects of Arms Control 
and Disarmament. Midwest Quarterly. Winter, 
1963. 

Mallison, W. T., Jr. Limited Naval Blockade 
or Quarantine-Interdiction: National and Collec- 
tive Defense Claims Valid under International 
Law. George Washingion Law Review. December, 
1962. 

McDermott, Edward A. The City in a Nuclear 
Emergency. Public Management. March, 1963. 

Nash, Peter G. The Rights of Debtors and 
Creditors under the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Civil 
Relief Act of 1940. New York University Law 
Review. December, 1962. 

Neidle, Alan F. Peace-Keeping and Disarma- 
ment. American Journal of International Law. 
January, 1963. 

Roszak, Theodore. A Just War Analysis of Two 
Types of Deterrence. Ethics. January, 1963. 

Stamberg, Louis C. International Law and the 
Conscription of Aliens, Albany Law Review. 
January, 1963. 


Government Documents 
Congress 


House. Committee on Agriculture. Domestic 
Cotton Price Equalization. Hearings before Sub- 
committee. 88th Cong., lst Sess. 1963. 

. Preliminary Hearings on Cot- 
ton Legislation. Hearings before Subcommittee. 
88th Cong., 1st Sess. 1963. 
. Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. Aircraft Noise Problems. Hearings 
before Subcommittee. Also House Report No. 36. 
86th and 87th Congresses. 1963. 
. Health Professions Educational 
Assistance. Hearings. 88th Cong., Ist Sess. 1963. 
. Committee on Ways and Means. 
President’s 1963 Tax Message. Hearings. 88th 
Cong., Ist Sess. 1963. 
. Report of the Amendments to the Rules 
of Civil Procedure for the United States District 
Courts. House Doc. No. 48. 88th Cong., Ist 
Sess. 1963. 
. Reports to Be Made to Congress. 
House Doc. No. 23. 88th Cong., Ist Sess. 1963. 
House and Senate. District of Columbia Com- 
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mittees. Crime in the District of Columbia. Joint 
Hearing. 88th Cong., Ist Sess. 1963. 

. Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. 
Development, Growth, and State of the Atomic 
Energy Industry. Hearings, 88th Cong., 1st Sess. 
1963. 








. Joint Economic Committee. January 
1963 Economic Report of the President. Hearings. 
Also Senate Report No. 78. 88th Cong., Ist Sess. 
1963. i" 

. Outlook for United States 
Balance of Payments. Hearings before Subcom- 
mittee. 87th Cong., 2nd Sess. 1963. 

Senate. Committee on Foreign Relations. 
Activities of Nondiplomatic Representatives of 
Foreign Principals in the United States. Hearings. 
Also Senate Report No. 2. 88th Cong., 1st Sess. 
1963. 











. Committee on Government Operations. 
Administration of National Security: A Bibliog- 
raphy. Committee Print. 87th Cong., 2nd Sess. 
1963. 

. Administration of National 
Security: Selected Papers. Committee Print. 
87th Cong., 2nd Sess. 1962. 

. Establishment of a Commission 
on Science and Technology. Senate Report No. 
16. 88th Cong., Ist Sess. 1963. 

. Role of the Federal Govern- 
ment in Metropolitan Areas. Hearings before 
Subcommittee. 87th Cong., 2nd Sess. 1963. 

. Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. Outdoor Recreation Act of 1963. Hear- 
ing. Also Senate Report No. 11. 88th Cong., 1st 
Sess. 1963. 

. Committee on the Judiciary. Attempts 
of Pro-Castro Forces to Pervert the American 
Press. Hearing before Subcommittee. 87th Cong., 
2nd Sess. 19638. 

. Special Committee on Aging. Develop- 





























ments in Aging, 1959 to 1963. Senate Report No. 
8. 88th Cong., Ist Sess. 1963. 


Other Federal 


Advisory Commission on Intergovernmental 
Relations. Apportionment of State Legislatures. 
1962. 





. Intergovernmental Responsibilities for 
Water Supply and Sewage Disposal in Metro- 
politan Areas. 1962. 

. State Constitutional and Statutory 
Restrictions on Local Taxing Powers. 1962. 

. State Constitutional and Statutory 
Restrictions upon the Structural, Functional, 
and Personnel Powers of Local Government. 1962, 

Commission on Civil Rights. Equal Protection 
of the Laws in North Carolina. Report of the 
North Carolina Advisory Committee. 1962. 

. Freedom to the Free: Century of 
Emancipation, 1863—1963. 1963. 

. Negro Airmen in a Northern Commu- 
nity: Discrimination in Rapid City, South 
Dakota. Report of the South Dakota Advisory 
Committee. 1963. 

Department of Commerce. Bureau of the 
Census. State Reports on Finances of State 
Government. 1963. 

. Governments 
Employment in 1962. 1963. 

Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance. 
Survey of State and Local Government Retire- 
ment Systems. By Joseph Krislov. 1962. 

Department of Labor. Challenge and Change: 
A Brief History of the U. S. Department of 
Labor, 1913-1963. 1963. 

President’s Advisory Committee on Labor- 
Management Policy. Conference on Fiscal and 
Monetary Policy. Proceedings, 1962, 1963. 
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FOREIGN AND COMPARATIVE GOVERNMENT 


Cabinet Government in Australia. By 8. ENcEL. 
Melbourne University Press; New York: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1962. $11.50, pp. 367; 
CreicHton Bruns, Parties and People: A 
Survey based on the La Trobe Electorate, Mel- 
bourne University Press, 1962. 18/6, pp. 173. 


Australian political institutions derive from 
their British prototype, and the links between the 
two countries have been very close. Hence, very 
often the specifically Australian context by which 
these institutions have been shaped has not re- 
ceived sufficient stress, and Britain has served as 
a norm to which they ought to conform, any 
departures from this norm being mentioned in 
terms of shocked surprise. 

Dr. Encel’s massive study promises an investi- 


gation of the specifically Australian mode of 
Cabinet government in its own right. He argues 
that British principles underlying Cabinet gov- 
ernment, such as the vocation of leadership, the 
constitutional supremacy of a single parliament; 
the esprit de corps of the administrative class 
which shares a social background similar to that 
of a governing class, and, above all, dependence 
on a stable two party system are characteristics 
which in Australia are “either absent or replaced 
by (their) antithesis.” His central positive hy- 
pothesis is that “The prevailing Australian con- 
ception of the state requires that cabinet be 
recognized as an instrument of the popular will, 
expressed through the demands of organized 
interest groups and of political parties.” 
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The bulk of the book only partly supports these 
contrasts, and does not quite live up to the promise 
of treating political institutions “as a sociological, 
and not only as a political, phenomenon.” To a 
considerable extent this was in fact inevitable: 
Very little work indeed has been done on the 
sociology of Australian society, let alone that of 
Australian parties or the Australian elite—al- 
though Dr. Encel himself is responsible for most of 
what we know about the latter. Hence an ad hoc 
mentioning of “social” factors related to Cabinet 
government is, in the present state of our knowl- 
edge of Australia, often the only possible way out. 

Again, the author perhaps rather exaggerates 
some of the differences between Britain and 
Australia, by the familiar device of comparing 
British “principles” with Australian “reality.” In 
spite of these criticisms, and of occasional un- 
reliability in the references, there is no doubt that 
Dr. Encel has brought together more information 
on his topic than has ever been available before. 
He has mastered the complexities inherent in 
writing about a system which consists of six State 
and one Federal cabinet, and his account of the 
interaction of the parties with cabinet is espe- 
cially revealing. 

It sometimes happens that an author, in order 
to conform to prevailing fashions in the field, fails 
to recognize those parts of his work which are of 
real value. This has happened in Parties and 
People, based on a Federal by-election in April 
1960. It consists of two parts, one being an im- 
pressionistic sketch of the campaign, the sorts of 
people, activists and others, who were involved in 
it and the various campaign “styles” of the par- 
ties. Since this section is not supported by sta- 
tistics, the author rather tends to play it down at 
the expense of the second part which is a standard 
sample survey of the social characteristics and 
political commitments of the voters. It is cer- 
tainly important to carry out this type of work in 
Australia, but the statistical basis adopted here 
is extremely thin and could at best have served as 
a foundation for very broad generalizations. Un- 
fortunately the author was not satisfied with 
these, and attempts detailed break-ups which turn 
out to be based on sub-samples which are far too 
small to adequately support them. 

The impressionistic part is by far the most im- 
pressive, and introduces an analysis of campaign 
styles in terms of commitment and aggressive 
tendencies which is well worthy of notice. There is 
also some very interesting material on the reasons 
for voting, which are classified as responsive, 
situational, personality and ideological, and an 
original discussion of the whole concept of ‘‘the 
swinging voter.” Much of the book is then stimu- 
lating and suggestive, and manages to make an 
Australian by-election, which seems often a very 
dull affair, exciting. 


Both Encel’s and Burns’s work show a consider- 
able advance in sophistication in Australian 
political science. Perhaps, instead of being criti- 
cized for being over-ambitious, both authors 
ought to be praised for it, for they manage to 
raise new questions and to show us how little in 
fact is known about Australian society, whether it 
be in the political sociology of either its parties or 
its voters —Hunry Mayer, The University of 
Sydney. 


A History of the Weimar Republic. Vol. 1, From 
the Collapse of the Empire to Hindenburg’s Elec- 
tion. By Ericn Evycx. (Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1962. Pp. 373, 
$10.00.) 


Young Germany, A History of the German Youth 
Movement. By WALTER Z. Laqurur. (New 
York: Basic Books Publishing Co., 1962. Pp. 
xxli, 253. $6.00.) 


The first book under review presents, in Eng- 
lish, the first part of Eyck’s two-volume Ge- 
schichte der Weimarer Republik. Eyck is that rara 
avis among serious historians who is not an 
academician, He started his history-writing 
career, after having lived through much of his- 
tory, at the age of 60 and has since given us, in 
German, a comprehensive history of Germany 
from about 1848 to the beginning of the Nazi era. 
(The second part of his Weimar story will appear 
in English in due course.) 

The present volume covers a (perhaps the) 
crucial period of modern Germany. It begins, not 
as one might assume with the Revolution of 1918, 
but with the events of 1917 when the more re- 
sponsible groups in Germany realized that the war 
could not be won. Reading these chapters one is 
again reminded of the tragic consequences of a war 
needlessly prolonged by annexationist generals 
who subsequently succeeded in involving the 
moderates in the surrender their own policy had 
made inevitable. What might have happened to 
Germany and the world if there had been a nego- 
tiated peace without victors and vanquished? 
Germany might have remained a (parliamentary) 
monarchy but Nazism might have been avoided. 
(Exactly as present German partition might have 
been avoided had the plotters of 1944 gotten rid 
of another regime senselessly prolonging a war.) 
From there, Eyck’s story, in sweeping strokes, 
covers the seven or eight years up to that turning- 
point in the Republic’s destiny (little as it was 
recognized as such at the time), the election to 
the presidency of von Hindenburg, the man 
chiefly responsible for the prolongation of the war 
and the ensuing calamities. 

E. H. Carr has recently reminded us to what 
extent history is what historians make of it and 
how much that which we consider the historical 
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truth depends on the historian’s selection of facts, 
and their interpretation. Eyck’s is a liberal 
democrats selection and interpretation. Con- 
sidering the authoritarian-nationalistic approach 
traditional in German historiography, this may 
be all to the good, especially for Germans still 
raised in the older tradition. “Educationally,” so 
to speak, it is still important to have the sins and 
misdeeds, the machinations and evil influences of 
the old powers and the radical Right recounted in 
all their shoddy and melancholy details. Nothing 
could show up better the tragic difficulties under 
which the “other Germany” labored from the 
outset. But under viewpoints of more meaningful 
historiography serious objections must be 
raised, 

There is, first, the author’s curious failure to 
recognize that, even from his own liberal premises, 
more was required in 1918ff. than the elimination 
of the old powers and the speedy reestablishment 
of “order and security,’ so that everybody 
“could enjoy the fruits of his labors in peace” 
(p. 50). Was not a “revolution” that aimed at 
peace at almost any price through a Noske- 
Hindenburg alliance pretty well foredoomed to 
end in restoration? Were not great democratic 
reforms overdue, and feasible, such as remaking 
the judiciary (whose subsequent nefariously 
reactionary attitude Eyck bemoans), or indeed 
the entire officialdom (where he merely bemoans 
the abolition of certain titles, like that of Geheim- 
rat, p. 67)? It is owing to this formalistic, one is 
inclined to say, ‘“‘bourgeois,” liberalism that 
Eyck is unable, or unwilling, to see the underlying 
forces that account for victory or defeat of revolu- 
tions and other great movements in history. And 
this leads to the second objection: His whole 
story strikes one as the story of surface phe- 
nomena: of plots and counter-plots; inflations 
and revaluations of currency; makings and un- 
makings of cabinets. This is at best half the 
“truth.” One does not have to be a dogmatic 
Marxian to feel that the almost complete omission 
of the underlying social-economic element leaves 
the other half blank. True, the impact of mili- 
taristic-authoritarian attitudes and forces is im- 
portant. But does it make sense to recount the 
Kapp putsch or even Hitler’s beer-hall putsch 
in every detail while not saying a word about the 
basic agreement of industry and labor (the so- 
called Stinnes-Legien agreement) which was as 
much a sociological foundation of the Weimar 
system as the alliance of Bismarck and the na- 
tional-liberal middle-class had been for the 
Empire? Has Eyck ever consulted recent Ameri- 
can research, such as Schorske’s, or even older 
German studies, such as Arthur Rosenberg’s? To 
render the Ludendorfs et al. the bêtes noirs also 
makes it impossible to account for the rise of 
Nazism. For that a deeper search in the under- 
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brush of 20th-century Germany would be re- 
quired, and this not only in its socio-economic- 
political structure but also in spiritual factors and 
developments. Eyck’s is a lively and attractive 
historical “picture book,” but one cannot write 
serious history like this any more. 

Part of the missing spiritual background of the 
story is provided by Laqueur’s excellent history 
of the German youth movement. It is the first 
comprehensive treatment of the strange, alluring 
yet elusive movement which, from the first 
Wandervégel’s revolt against the stuffy atmos- 
phere of the Wilhelmian age to the (more or less 
enforced) merger of the Bünde with the Hitler 
Youth, paralleled and reflected German history 
with all its tergiversations from the turn of the 
century into the Thirties. The story of its inter- 
minable and incredible groupings, their often 
fantastic and nebulous yearnings, ideals, and 
undertakings, their sometimes strange and fabu- 
lous leaders, and, above all, their impact, or 
rather, lack of impact on political developments, 
is clearly and well told. In summing up its main 
defects, the author—correctly, no doubt—blames 
the movement for “confused thinking, inadequate 
social courage and responsibility, and a pro- 
foundly illiberal outlook.” There hardly can be 
any doubt that this, ike so much in the‘‘conserva- 
tive-revolutionary,” “national-socialistic’’ Ger- 
man trends of the time contributed at least in- 
directly to the rise of the movement calling itself 
National Socialist. And yet: This reviewer, who 
like the author grew up in pre-Nazi Germany and 
experienced what followed, will not be misunder- 
stood when claiming that this youth, with all its 
confused romanticism, often betrayed something 
lofty, noble, bold, and spontaneous which is sadly 
lacking in our harassed, rushed, competitive, 
forever exam- and test-ridden youngsters, who no 
longer find the time nor the trails that led a previ- 
ous generation rambling into the green and the 
blue of an unknown, open future.—Jonn H. 
Herz, The City College (New York). 


Die Organisation der deutschen Parteien vor 1918. 
By Tuomas Nipperpery. (Duesseldorf: Droste 
Verlag, 1961. Pp. 454. DM 42.) 


Die Anfaenge der Deutschen Volkspartei 1918- 
1920. By Wourcanc Harrensremn. (Dues- 
seldorf: Droste Verlag, 1962. Pp. 299. DM 38.) 


Combining in their respective ways the fruits 
of intensive research in original source materials 
with sophisticated analyses, these two volumes 
are among the most valuable recent additions to 
the series published by the Kommission fuer 
Geschichte des Parliamentarismus und der Poli- 
tischen Parteien. They constitute contributions 
vital to an understanding of the adaptation and 
permutation of parties and interest groups in the 
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transition period just before and after World 
War I. 

The subject of Nipperdey’s study, the organiza- 
tional structure of German parties before 1918, 
had long been one of, the most lopsidedly re- 
searched areas in the whole field of German 
politics. Whereas a massive literature was avail- 
able in relation to the organizational development 
of the SPD, there existed only the most fragmen- 
tary description of the organization of the bour- 
geois parties. The composition of Nipperdey’s 
volume reflects his decision to do the most inten- 
sive digging where sources were available for 
filling in the most glaring gaps. Thus for the So- 
cial Democrats he has competently synthesized 
published sources and studies, and left it at that. 
His original contribution is made largely in eluci- 
dating organizational development in the various 
Liberal parties, especially the National Liberals. 
Here his basic sourees—fragmentary party rec- 
ords and personal papers of party leaders found in 
a variety of archives, but mainly in the Deutsches 
Zentral-archiv, Potsdam, and material gleaned in 
a thorough combing of the contemporary press— 
proved most fruitful. By contrast his findings on 
the Zentrum and the Conservatives—which are 
together covered in 50 pages compared to 200 for 
the Liberals—are much more fragmentary. 

One of the most interesting parts of Nipperdey’s 
analysis relates to a discussion of the factors which 
determined the institutional form of the Liberal 
party organizations during the latter third of the 
19th century. The vital subject of interest group- 
party relationships around the turn of the century 
is only lightly touched upon, but this is because 
the author is still to publish research currently 
underway. Basically Nipperdey’s volume does not 
cause us basically to reevaluate our picture of the 
pre-1918 parties as instruments which were 
“cribbed”’ by having to undertake vast electoral 
roles while yet in their ideological swaddling 
clothes, ‘‘cabined” by being forced into too great 
a dependence on better-organized interest or- 
ganizations, and “confined” by the delay of 
parliamentarization and their exclusion from 
governmental responsibility. But the wealth of 
data which he presents will allow more precise 
evaluation of the roles played by parties as agents 
of interest articulation and politization, while 
making possible a more across-the-board view of 
the significance of the organizational factor in the 
development of Germany’s political group struc- 
ture. One feels especially in the author’s debt for 
including (will German miracles never cease?) a 
marvelous subject index which allows specific 
references to be easily located. 

The work by Hartenstein is actually much more 
of a follow-up on the Nipperdey study than the 
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titles would indicate, for he excellently counter- 
points his analysis of the initial development of — 
the Deutsche Votkspartei with parallel data on its 
main competitor, the Deutsche Demokratische 
Partei. The major difference is that Hartenstein 
concentrates more on a dynamic analysis of deci- 
sion-making within the party structure and on the 
use made of particular issues by the party leader- 
ships in developing the parties’ electoral position 
and the DVP’s attitude toward the Weimar 
Republic. l 

As befits a co-director of one of West Germany’s 
most dynamic independent publie opinion and 
social research institutes, Hartenstein utilizes 
with great skill a more variegated set of methodo- 
logical tools. In tracing the origins of the new 
party he utilizes conventional historical methods 
to collate from the Stresemann papers and other 
sources the factors which propelled and allowed its 
main progenitor to set up a right-wing liberal 
party in the immediate post-revolutionary situa- 
tion. But he also follows French and American 
examples in developing telling voting analyses, 
applies imaginatively concepts from elite and 
group theory, and quantifies wherever possible 
without distortion. To try to combine these ap- 
proaches meaningfully within the complex intel- 
lectural frames of reference of the German world 
of social science has been attempted by others; 
very few have succeeded as well as Hartenstein 
while yet producing a readable and interesting 
end-product. 

As far as the party’s origin is concerned he 
shows Stresemann’s role to be fully as crucial as 
had been thought. At a time when even the bulk 
of right-wing National Liberals were flocking to 
join the DDP, it was Stresemann who resisted 
fusion and used his tremendous organizational 
abilities to make the DVP viable as the National 
Liberals’ successor. By 1920 the DVP had won 
back the old National Liberal voters, and made 
some gains among urban middle class voters who 
before the war had voted Progressive. But its tran- 
sition adjustment is judged inferior to that of the 
former Conservatives, whose successors, the 
German Nationals, succeeded in turning a re- 
gional into a national party. 

A vital element in the DVP’s decline in the later 
years of the Weimar Republic is adroitly illus- 
trated in Hartenstein’s analysis of the party nomi- 
nation process. In showing that the vast majority 
of the candidates who headed the party’s list were 
placed there to appease specific interest group 
pressures, he illustrates vividly the insecure na- 
ture of the party’s relation to interest groups, 
especially industrial ones. In this respect there is 
continuity from the latter-day National Liberals 
through the DVP to the CDU, and Stresemann’s 


pr with his industrial party donors have' 
‘alleled by Adenauérs.——ARNOLD J. 
SMER, University of Florida. 


‘ction Was Won. By RAY VICKER. 
enry Regnery Company, 1962. 
50.) 


s set himself an ambitious task by 
rd the story of how the British 
Party regained power after its 
by Labor in 1945. However, if the 
r hopes to find enlightenment in 
is book about what really took 
ry Party as the result of its defeat 
fly to be sorely disappointed. Mr. 
red manfully but his product is 
ng in insight or even “inside” in- 
Jescription of the edifice of the 
rty is replete with rather insig- 
about party workers, political 
pporters. What is more, the author 
n these topics in a totally uncritical 
as if he had merely taken masses of party 
city releases and incorporated them textually 
his narrative. As a result his book becomes 
long Conservative Party propaganda tract. 
As a panegyrist of British Conservatism Mr. 
Vicker could hardly be trumped. But was it his 
purpose to suggest that the party’s success in 
1951 and since was largely due to a reinvigoration 
of its structure, permitting traditional conserva- 
tism to re-captivate the British electorate? Such a 
message may be sweet music for the ears of 
potential emulators of the Tories in this country 
to whom this book is apparently addressed. If this 
is the case, Mr. Vicker is not only doing them a 
disservice but he himself is also laboring under a 
serious misapprehension. 
The fact of the matter is that the Tories were 












-atb alow ebb in 1945 because the party had failed 


to retain the loyalty of the man in the-street on 
the issues of reconstruction and reform. Moreover, 


‘the revolt of the younger elements in the party 


was directed precisely against those old-guard 
Conservatives who continued to adhere to an 
overly mechanistic business philosophy so charac- 
teristic of British Conservatism during the inter- 
war period, a philosophy which seemed to have 
been largely responsible for the party’s electoral 
disaster in 1945. Hence it is no accident that 
younger men like R. A. Butler, Quintin Hogg, as 
well as others, who were instrumental in leading 
the party to victory in 1951, sought to dissociate 
British Conservatism from the shibboleth of “free 
enterprise.” These individuals were not only op- 
posed to the party’s old business philosophy for 
political reasons but they were also intellectually 
much closer to a paternalistic conception of the role 
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of government that drew heavily on the ideas 
of Disraeli, the. old arch-enemy of Manchester 
liberalism. While this development created cer- 
tain strains within the party, it did enable the 
Tories to adjust much more readily to the exi- 
gencies of the modern welfare state once they had 


‘regained power. It would have been interesting 


to see Mr. Vicker deal with this aspect of the 
Conservative Party but that story is still waiting 
to be told.—Enix WiuuENnz, American University 
Washington, D.C. 


New Korea: New Land of the M orning Calm. By 
Kyune Cuo Cuuna. (New York: Macmillan, 
1962. 274 p. $6.00.) 


Evidently encouraged by the commercial suc- 
cess of his first book, the author of Korea Tomor- 
row attempts in this volume the ambitious task 
of describing, analyzing, and predicting the politi- 
cal events in Korea (vii). Unfortunately, the re- 
sults of his attempt are far from satisfactory. Mr. 
Chung’s attempt to generalize about the political 
situation in Korea leads him to deal with the 
events of the postwar period without coherence or 
proportion. Some of the reported facts are even 
erroneous. (E.g., Korea, was never a “federated 
union” as Mr. Chung asserts. (p. 12); Korea and 
Japan do not have the “fundamental cultural dif- 
ferences” as Mr. Chung writes. (p. 173}; Rhee was 
not even in Korea in 1919 let alone leading the 
revolt of that year.) (p. 70) 

Mr. Chung is at his best when he limits himself 
to reporting factual events such as when he de- 
scribes the 1960 election (pp. 42-72), but he does 
too little of this. The latter half of the book is de- 
voted to describing the causes, aspirations, proc- 
ess, and organization of the military junta, but 
much of it is an uncritical collection of official 
pronouncements and reports. 

The present book also abounds with ambigui- 
ties and cliches. One is at a loss to understand the 
meaning of such paragraphs and sentences as the 
following: 


At this state of world development, it must devolve upon 
mankind as a whole to redeem Korea, Now, with the emergence 
of international action in support of justice and peace, inter- 
nationalism—and it alone—[But what is it??} can establish 
Korea as nation, rebuilt and free to live out the destiny of its 
people, It will be called the New Korea, (p. 7) 

The firm determination of the present Military Government 
promises a Korea Tomorrow for the New Korea. (p. 118) 

The future welfare of Korea depends on the country’s making 
a place for itself in the world in which the abilities and energies 
of its people can be utilized in agriculture, industry, and com- 
merce. (p, 189) 


On the question of Korean unification, Mr. 
Chung adopts the North Korean formula of nego- 
tiations between South and North Korea as the 
only road to solution rather than the allied pro- 
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posal for all-Korean general elections under 
United Nations auspices. Mr. Chung at the same 
time argues that the United Nations must ‘‘secure 
a righteous solution of the Korean question” 
(p. 215). Is the author aware that the Pyongyang 
regime has continuously boycotted the authority 
of the United Nations since 1948? The author 
seems to believe that the leaders in North Korea 
are merely misguided nationalists, and hence 
would agree to reasonable patriotic appeals. Mr. 
Chung obviously underestimates the role of Com- 
munist ideology in North Korea and the deter- 
mination of the Pyongyang regime to Communize 
the entire peninsula, Mr. Chung could benefit 
from reading some of Kim Il-song’s prolific 
writings. CHOoNG-S1K Lex, Dartmouth College. 


Smuts: The Sanguine Years, 1870-1919, Volume 
1. By Sır W. K. Hancocs. (New York: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1962. Pp. xiii, 619. 
$10.00.) 


Sir Keith Hancock’s biography follows what 
appear to be the appointed divisions of Smuts’s 
life. Part I traces his education From Boy to Man, 
through Stellenbosch to Cambridge, and an- 
nounces one of the main themes of the biography 
-=the choice for Afrikaners between political ex- 
clusiveness and white solidarity. The problems 
of Native Policy are discussed, but they are not 
central to this biography, and the social history 
which emerges from the perspective of Smuts’s life 
is curiously devoid of African content. Smuts was 
already committed as a young man to a policy of 
inclusiveness for the white groups and—~as it 
seems to me in reading the biography—of ex- 
clusiveness toward Africans. In an essay written 
while still at Stellenbosch, he argued that ‘‘the 
race struggle is destined to assume a magnitude 
on the African continent such as the world has 
never seen and the imagination shrinks from con- 
templating; and in that appalling struggle for 
existence the unity of the white camp ... will not 
be the least necessary condition—we will not say 
of obtaining victory but of warding off (the ultra 
pessimists say of postponing) annihilation” 
(p. 30). And after his return from Cambridge, he 
declared during a speech at Kimberley in 1895, in 
support of Rhodes, that “unless the white race 
closes its ranks in this country, its position will 
soon become untenable in the face of that over- 
whelming majority of prolific barbarism,” (pp. 
55-6). Though he spoke of the white race as the 
trustees for the coloured races, and of legal en- 
couragement with all appropriate caution for the 
appreciable number of developing black people, 
the basic approach seems to have been in terms 
of an inevitable conflict between white (civiliza- 
tion) and black (barbarism). 

War and Peace, 1898-1906 (Part II) traces 


Smuts’s commitment as a political and 
leader of the Boers against British ir 
and quotes a remarkable peroration + 
of contemporary developments: “Y 
conquer or whether we die: Freedor 
South Africa as the sun arises fron 
clouds, as Freedom rose in the U; 
North America. Then shall it bef 
Simon’s Bay: 

AFRICA FOR THE AFRI 

(p. 110). 

It is a tribute to his stature that 





-personal suffering, anguish for his 


less enmity for the British, he v 
immediately to pursue the goal ¢ 
But there is little evidence in thi 
the biography that this gene! 
spirit extended to Africans. It | 
that crucial period of State-Bui 
(Part ITI), when Smuts played @ 
role in the founding of the Union of Sot 
He appears to have been constant of pur 
the exclusion of Africans, perhaps by reas, 
political compulsion—that any other co, 
would have wrecked the possibility of union | 
tween whites, which he regarded as the immed, 
ate issue, Native policy being a long term issue, 
—or perhaps also by reason of his basic attitudes, | 
that he did not believe in politics for Africans, | 
and that it would be dangerous in his generation | 
to extend the rule of liberty and political rights 
to Africans. Hancock would seem inclined to | 
emphasize the political compulsions, since he | 
refers to the two occasions when Smuts put Na- 
tive Affairs into politics, and in consequence suf- 
fered defeat (the elections of 1929 and 1948). In 
any event, the silence and restrictive policies on 
Native Affairs contrast sharply with the hu- 
manity toward the vanquished enemy, discussed 
in Part IV, War and Peace, 1914-19, which de- 
scribes the contribution of Smuts to the British 
war effort, the peace negotiations, the League of 
Nations and the concept of mandated territories. 
There is a poignancy to-day, when the policies 
of exclusive Afrikaner nationalism are trium- 
phant, in reading the biography of a man who, 
during his many years of political power, dedi- 
cated himself to the reconciliation and unity of 
Boer and Briton. Perhaps the failure of Smuts in 
this life purpose is not unrelated to his rejection 
of non-whites. It would seem that under the con- 
ditions of South African society, an exclusive 
white unity can only be achieved temporarily, if 
at all, in a situation of intense racial conflict. Our 
understanding of the issues is certain to be fur- 
ther advanced in the final volume to this most 
scholarly contribution—Lro Kurer, University 
of California, Los Angeles. 
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‘ada Votes: A Handbook of Federal and Pro- 

‘cial Election Data. By HOWARD A. Scarrow. 

7 Orleans: The Hauser Press, 1962. Pp. x, 
12.00.) 


“gists interested in Canada now have a 
“to consult. Mr. Scarrow presents in 
ation that could be obtained here- 
rough painstaking reading, cor- 

ad travel. The tables furnish de- 

n about federal general and by- 

921 to 1958; summary data are 
elections from 1878 to 1917, and 
lections during the past four 


nn is from many sources, and the 

to indicate just how he uses 

she absence of party labels from 

he detailed explanation of his 

labels is particularly valuable. 

ion since 1921 is discussed in 

di terms. Summary tables include 

peparisons of the vote cast by the vic- 

_farty, and of the swing in the government 

ee vote. The often observed cyclical alterna- 

4 of federal and provincial party majorities is 
ineither noted nor analyzed. 

' The compilation is invaluable for further anal- 


| yses, and it is to be hoped that Mr. Scarrow will 


update the work, already overtaken by the elec- 
tions of 1962 and 1963, periodically —Freprrick 


; C. ENGELMANN, University of Alberta, Calgary. 


' The Political Development of Tanganyika. By J. 


CLAGETT TAYLOR. (Stanford, California: Stan- 
ford University Press, 1963. Pp. vi, 254. $6.00.) 


Mr. Taylor, an educational missionary and 
supervisor of instruction of twenty-eight rural 
primary schools in Southern Rhodesia, has writ- 
ten what purports to be the first political history 
of Tanganyika, covering the political develop- 
ment of that country from 1880 to December, 
1961. The study is a comprehensive, intelligently 
written survey by an expert who is obviously sym- 
pathetic to the present regime. There is an excel- 
lent bibliography which covers almost all the 
literature on Tanganyika. Surprisingly, B. T. G. 
Chidzero’s excellent book on the U. N. trustee- 
ship in Tanganyika is neither cited in the text 
nor mentioned in the bibliography. 


Les Institutions Politiques de la France. EDITED BY 
Marcet Marcin. (Paris, La Documentation 
Francaise, 1959-61. Vol. 1-2. Le Monde con- 
temporain.) 


For the student interested in the French 5th 
Republic of the present day, and the organiza- 
tion of the governmental agencies the work will 
be indispensable. The first volume published in 
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1959 has the half-title: Les institutions politiques 
avant 1968. The second volume has the half-title: 
Les institutions juridictionelles et administratives 
de la France. The second volume dealing with the 
government organized under the Republic is ar- 
ranged in three parts: Justice, Central Adminis- 
tration and Local Administration. Under the 
Central Administration, the various Ministries 
are treated individually in four groups: political, 
economic, educative and social, and overseas. The 
whole work is a composite of many sections by 
specialists, mainly from various branches of the 
French Government. Instead of the third volume, 
which had been planned originally, certain 
studies of institutional questions are appearing in 
the series Notes et études documentaires of the 
Direction de la Documentation—Jamms B. 
Curbs, Library of Congress. 


Deutsche Bibliographie: Verzeichnis amtlicher 
Druckschriften, 1957-1958. By tae DEUTSCHE 
Bibliothek, Frankfurt am Main. (Frankfurt 
am Main, Buchhindler-Vereinigung, GmbH, 
1962. Lieferung 1-2, 612 columns.) 


With 1957, the Government of the German 
Federal Republic authorized the Deutsche 
Bibliothek a Frankfurt am Main to extend its cur- 
rent national bibliographical services, weekly, 
semiannual, and quinquennial, to include an an- 
nual catalog of West German official publications. 
Not only is the Federal Government being 
covered, but the Lander (States), the principal 
cities and the top church bodies. ‘The plan fol- 
lows that of the Monthly Catalog of German Off- 
cial Publications edited by the Deutsche Bücherei 
at Leipzig from 1928 through June, 1944, Owing 
to the delay in starting the present work, it was 
deemed more convenient to issue it in biennial 
cumulations until currency is attained. The third 
part completing 1957-1958 and consisting of in- 
dexes is appearing in 1963, and compilation is al- 
ready under way on 1959-1960. As an operational 
document in a very limited number of copies, now 
available only in microfilm, the Library of Con- 
gress issued in 1958 two volumes on German Fed- 
eral Republic official publications, including the 
zonal period, and in 1960-61, four volumes on 
the German Democratic Republic including also 
the zonal period, It is reported that at the 
Deutsches Zentralarchiv, Potsdam, work is under 
way on a Catalog of German national official 
publications from 1871 to 1945—Jamzs B. 
Cutups, Library of Congress. 


SBZ-Biographie: Hin biographisches Nachschlage- 
buch über die sowjetische Besatzungszone Deutsch- 
lands. 2d rev. ed. (Bonn, Berlin, Bundesmini- 
sterium für gesamtdeutsche Fragen, 1961. Pp. 
396.) 
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SBZ von A biz Z: Ein Taschen- und Nachschlage- 
buch über die sowjetische Besatzungszone Deutsch- 
lands. 6th rev. ed. By THE BUNDESMINISTER- 
IUM FUR GESAMTDEUTSCHE FRAGEN. (Bonn, 
Deutscher Bundes-Verlag, 1962. Pp. 541. fold 
map.) 


SBZ von 1955 bis 1968: Die sowjetische Besatzungs- 
zone Deutschlands in den Jahren 1955-1958 

{Hine chronologische Ubersicht.] Taschenaus- 
gabe. (Bonn, Berlin, Bundesministerium fiir 
gesamtdeutsche Fragen, 1961. Pp. 594.) 


In three handy pocket-size volumes, the Fed- 
eral Ministry of All-German Affairs has presented 
a reference library on the German Democratic 
Republic, which needs to be used almost as a unit. 
The first, an alphabetical Who’s who, was orig- 
inally edited in 1958 by the Untersuchungsaus- 
schuss Freiheitlicher Juristen as Wer ist wer in 
der SBZ, and now appears in a much revised edi- 
tion. The second is the sixth revised edition of an 
alphabetical topical handbuch of the DDR mat- 
ters, which first appeared in 1953. The present 
edition edited by Giinter Fischbach includes basic 
recent information on the government (Regie- 
rung), on the SED, and on a wide variety of other 
topics stressing details of administration and 
party. At the end it has a brief chronology 1945- 
1961, and a select list of references. The third is 
a detailed chronology 1955-1958, edited by Fritz 
Kapp and Ginter Fischbach, with a minute 
index, abridged from a larger work. The constant 
changes that are presented in a so-called “people’s 
democracy” such as the DDR are reflected in the 
ever occurring reworkings of administration such 
as the abolition of industry ministries in 1958, the 
evolution of the Volkswirtschaftsrat in relation to 
Staatliche Plankommission, and the quite recent 
dissolving of the Agriculture Ministry.—-JamEs 
B. Curios, Library of Congress. 


Die Kommunistische Partei Deuischlands 1918- 
1933. By Enzo Corro (Ep.). (Milan: Feltri- 
nelli Editore for the Instituto Giangiacomo 
Feltrinelli, 1961. Pp. 217. No price given.) 


This is an extremely valuable bibliographical 
essay on KPD sources; Sgr. Colloti has presented 
what is in fact a short history of the KPD (during 
the period in question) through a careful classifi- 
cation and description of the party’s literature. 
Specialists on Germany’s politics as well as his- 
torians will find this volume most useful. 


Parliaments: A comparative study on the structure 
and functioning of representative institutions in 
forty-one countries. (London, Published for the 
Inter-Parliamentary Union by Cassell and 
Company, 1962. Pp. xv, 321. 30s.) 

The English translation of the inquiry into 
parliamentary institutions that was presented to 
the 50th Congress of the Union at Brussels in 
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September, 1961, has had to limit itself ur 
tunately to describing the situation as of the 
of January 1, 1957. The work is grouped. 
sections: i 

1. Structure and organizatio' 

2. Legislative function, _ 


3. Powers in financial m 
4, Control of the Execut: 


The brief section ‘The Promulgé 
cation of Acts of Parliament,” pp 
only with the publication of laws! 
be no consideration of the fullness 
of the reporting of the proceedi 
control of the Executive” sectio; 
the comment “The most noto 
the intervention of a parliar 
regard to treaties is found in t¢ 
stitution.” The preface is signe 
Pisanelli, Rome, May 16, 
Curips, Library of Congress. 


European Elections By Direct Suffrag® 
GANG BIRKE. (Leyden, The Netherlan 
Sythoff, 1961. Pp. 124, $4.25.) ES 
This volume is one of a series of studies relati 


to European integration published under the, 
auspices of the Council of Europe. The author has 


several purposes: to describe, compare, and ana- | 


lyze the different electoral systems of the fifteen 
members of the Council of Europe and to pro- 
pose a system for the direct election of an Buro- 
pean parliament. 

In an introductory essay, Dr. Birke, a member 
of the West German civil service, defines direct 
elections and discusses the arguments for and 
against them. The subsequent portions of the 
study are devoted to description and comparison 
of the different electoral systems in their legal 
aspects and contrasting the advantages and dis- 
advantages of each of these systems as vehicles of 
direct elections. In his proposed European elec- 
toral law, Dr. Birke calls for a modification of the 
d'Hondt list system of proportional representa- 
tion to meet its most serious objections—the pos- 
sibility of choice between persons, larger con- 
stituencies, and distribution of seats among those 
parties receiving a 5% minimum of the valid 
votes cast in a constituency. 

If one believes that the main purpose of a Euro- 
pean election ought to be the election of a repre- 
sentative and competent parliament rather than 
formation of a government, the author’s conclu- 
sions are both reasonable and logical—H. Gay- 
LON GREENHILL, Wisconsin State College, White- 
water. 


Foundations of International Politics. By HAROLD 
AND MARGARET SPROUT. (New York: D. Van 
Nostrand, 1962. Pp. vi, 734. $8.75.) 

The impact of the Sprouts’ earlier compendium 
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(Foundations of National Power) makes the ap- 
pearance of their latest effort of interest to the 
profession. The 1962 Foundations is less of an 
anthology (the jacket claims the authors own 
writing comprises ‘‘well over half of the total”) 
but still bears significant traces of the earlier 
work. This the authors acknowledge, but claim 
that the new volume has a “broader focus,” 
stressing the international rather than national 
aspects of power and influence, strength and 
weakness. The Sprouts write with their usual 
lucidity and economy, and deal with contempo- 
rary international affairs with the insight charac- 
teristic of them. The book does not, however, 
contain any methodological surprises, being an 
exceptionally able presentation along older, more 
traditional lines. The book should serve quite well 
in introductory International Relations classes. 


Information U.S.S.R. Rossesrt MAxwELL (Ep.). 
(New York: Pergamon Press, 1962. Pp. xi, 
982. $30.00.) 


Allegedly the first of a series “that will even- 
tually cover all the countries of the world,” Infor- 
mation U.S.S.R. is mainly (pp. 1-763) an Eng- 
lish translation of Volume 50 of the Great Soviet 
Encyclopedia and consequently—except for its 
price—contains no surprises, Pp. 764-898 are de- 
voted to five useful appendices: a statistical 
abstract of the Soviet economy, addresses and 


` principal offerings of higher educational institu- 


4 


tions in the U.S.S.R., a “select” bibliography of 
recent books on the U.S.S.R. in English, informa- 
tion for firms wishing to trade with the U.S.S.R., 
and a résumé of the Third Program adopted at 
the 22nd Party Congress plus lists of party and 
government officials. The publishers promise that 
those who buy this book will receive periodic sup- 
plements enabling them to keep it up to date. 


Der Staat, Zeitschrift für Staatslehre, Öffentliches 
Recht und Verfassungsgeschichte. Vol. I, No. 1 
(1962). EDITED BY QERHARD OBSTREICH, 
WERNER WEBER, AND Hans J. Worrr. (Berlin / 
Licherfelde: Duncker & Humblot. Pp. 132. 
DM 32, —— per annum.) 


This, the latest in the tradition of periodicals 
dealing with “the fundamental problems of the 
State in Idea and History, Law and Reality,” 
focusses upon a wide variety of matters; the first 
issue contains articles on the “Partition of Ger- 
many as a Constitutional Problem,” the ‘‘Politi- 
cal Theory of Technocracy,” “Constitutional 
Problems in the Developing Countries,” as well 
as commentary on the “new English literature on 
Hobbes.” 


l Bibliography on Foreign and Comparative Law: 


By CHARLES Szuapits. (Dobbs Ferry, N. Y.. 
Oceana Publications for the Parker School of 
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Columbia University, 1962. Pp. xxiv, 559 
$15.00.) 


This volume is a most welcome addition to the 

author’s frst compilation-of English language ma- 
terials on this subject which covered the period to 
1953. The present volume includes books and 
articles from April 1, 1953 through 1959 and a 
few articles of special importance after that date. 
It also includes a few earlier items not ineluded 
in the first volume. 
" The book includes all English language ma- 
terials relating to the legal systems of the non- 
common-law countries. The author has also in- 
cluded, however, coverage of some countries 
which might be called common-law countries, e.g. 
India and Pakistan (because of their close rela- 
tionship to Hindu and Mohammedan law) and 
Scots law, the law of Quebec and Louisiana (be- 
cause of their peculiar nature as mixed systems). 
Of particular interest is the increased attention 
which has been paid to coverage of the develop- 
ment of both national and tribal law in Africa. 

While the bibliography is designed to give ex- 
haustive coverage only to the technical legal ma- 
terial, ample material has been included covering 
such topics as foreign constitutions, election 
laws, public administration and administrative 
law, local government, and problems of feder- 
alism. For example, the local government section 
contains 142 items, including mimeos from the 
Cornell South East Asia Program and articles in 
New Yugoslav Law. 

The book is in no way a mere listing of bibli- 
ographic materials, but rather, through its most 
helpful annotations, serves the reader as a time- 
saving guide into the ever-increasing body of 
materials in English. For example, the reader is 
told in the entry for Constitutions of Nations by 
Peaslee, that the recently emerged African states 
are not yet included, and that the changes in 
Cuba, Egypt, France, Iraq, Pakistan, Saudi 
Arabia and Turkey are not considered, so that he 
ean proceed directly to one of the other indicated 
sources. 

The first of a series of annual supplements will 
be published in 1963, and will include items for 
1960-1961. Cumulative volumes are planned for 
every five or six years. It is contemplated that, in 
addition to these supplements, a selected list pre- 
pared by Mr. Szladits of works of general interest 
will be published at intervals in the American 
Journal of Comparative Law. 

Mr. Szladits’ fine contribution, particularly 
when coupled with the recently begun Index to 
Foreign Legal Periodicals, which covers the 
foreign-language periodical literature in this field, 
has greatly added to the ease and accuracy of re- 
search in the field of comparative law and govern- 
ment.— WHITMORE GRAY, University of Michigan. 
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SELECTED ARTICLES AND DOCUMENTS ON 
FOREIGN AND COMPARATIVE GOVERNMENT 


Hiram M. Srour 
The George Washington University 


General 


Decentralization for Development. I. by Lor- 
dello de Mello; IL. by U. Thoung. Journal of Local 
Administration Overseas. January, 1963. 

Etzioni, Amitai. A Paradigm for the Study of 
Political Unification. World Politics. October, 
1962. 

Kaldor, Nicholas. Will the Underdeveloped 
Countries Learn to Tax? Foreign Affairs. Janu- 
ary, 1963. 

Laponce, Jean. Bipartisme de Droit et Bi- 
partisme de Fait. Revue Française de Science 
Politique. December, 1962. 

Scalapino, Robert A. Moscow, Peking and the 
Communist Parties of Asia. Foreign Affairs. Jan- 
uary, 19638. 

Seminar on Judicial and Other Remedies 
Against the Abuse of Administrative Authority, 
with Special Emphasis on the Role of Parlia- 
mentary Institutions. Organized by the United 
Nations in co-operation with the Government of 
Sweden. New York, United Nations, 1962. 
(ST/TAO/HR/IS). 


United Kingdom and Commonwealth 


Charlot, Jean and Monica. Le Régime Politique 
Britannique: Etat des Travaux. Revue Française 
de Science Politique. September, 1962. 

Garner, J. F. The Role of the Mayor in Britain. 
Journal of Local Administration Overseas. Jan- 
uary, 1963. 

Grisewood, Harman. The B.B.C. and Political 
Broadcasting in Britain. Parliamentary Affairs. 
Winter, 1962-63. 

Hunter, A. A. de C. Ombudsman for Britain? 
Journal of the International Cominission of Jurists. 
Summer, 1962. 

Karlen, Delmar. The Court of Appeals in Eng- 
land. Yale Law Journal. December, 1962. 

Karlen, Delmar. The House of Lords and the 
Privy Council. Journal of the American Judica- 
ture Society. December, 1962. 

London Government. Notes on Current Politics. 
December, 21, 1962. 

Mabileau, Albert. Le Renouveau du Parti Lib- 
eral et les Elections Partielles en Grande-Bre- 
tagne. Revue Francaise de Science Politique. De- 
cember, 1962. 

Miller, J. D. B. Political Implications of the 
European Economic Community. Australian Out- 
look. December, 1962. 


Nicholas, H. G. The Present Political Scene in 
Britain. Modern Age. Winter, 1962-1968. 

Public Finance in Britain. Central Office of In- 
formation. Reference Division. London, 1962. 
(No. R5487). 

Punnett, R. M. The British Electoral System. 
Quarterly Review. January, 1963. 

Rose, Saul. Socialist Doctrine and the Labour 
Party. Listener. January 10, 1968. 

Russett, Bruce M. International Communica- 
tion and Legislative Behavior: the Senate and the 
House of Commons. The Journal of Conflict Reso- 
lution. Vol. VI, No. 4, 1962. 

Special Number on British Politics. Wiseman 
Review, Winter, 1962-63. 

Stein, Harold. The British Administrator’s 
World. Review Article. Public Administration 
Review. December, 1962. 

The British Parliament. New York, British In- 
formation Services, 1962. (I.D. 952 rev.). 

The Monarchy and the Commonwealth. Cen- 
tral Office of Information. Reference Division. 
London, 1962. (R.F.P. 5467). 

The Week of Cuba. Encounter. January, 1963. 

Thornberry, Cedric. Law, Opinion, and the 
Immigrant. Modern Law Review. November, 
1962. 

Watt, D. ©. America and the British Foreign 
Policy-Making Elite, from Joseph Chamberlain 
to Anthony Eden, 1895-1956. The Review of Poli- 
fics. January, 1968. 

Webbe, Harold. The Years of Disillusion. 
Quarterly Review, January, 1963. 

Wolff, William. Liberals at Llandudno. Con- 
temporary Review. November, 1962. 

°- Younger, Kenneth et al. When Britain Joins. A 
symposium. The Political Quarterly. January- 
March, 1968. 


Western Europe 


Abrahamson, Max W. Current Constitutional 
Interpretation in Ireland. International and Com- 
parative Law Quarterly. January, 1963. 

Allemann, F. R. The End of the Adenauer Era. 
Encounter. February, 1963. 

Anthem, Thomas. Greece’s Karamanlis. Con- 
temporary Review. November, 1962. 

Atlantic Report on Finland. Atlantic Monthly. 
March, 1963. 

Atlantic Report on France. Atlantic Monthly. 
February, 1963. 
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Atlantic Report on West Germany. Atlantic 
Monthly. February, 1963. 

Berghahn, Volker. Right-wing Radicalism in 
West Germany’s Younger Generation. Journal of 
Central European Affairs. October, 1962. 

Bosworth, William. The French Catholic Hier- 
archy and the Algerian Question. Western Politi- 
cal Quarterly. December, 1962. 

Cairns, John C. President de Gaulle and the 
“Régime of Misfortune.” International Journal. 
Winter, 1962-63. 

Chamberlin, William Henry. Germany’s For- 
mer Nazi Judges; Do They Thrive in West Ger- 
many? Modern Age. Winter, 1962-1963. 

Deutsch, Jan. Some Problems of Church and 
State in the Weimar Constitution. Yale Law Jour- 
nal. January, 19638. 

Dullin, L. D.O.T. Revue Militaire d’ Informa- 
tion. December, 1962. 

Guha, Mira. Towards a Socialist Italy within 
the N.A.T.O. India Quarterly. January~March, 
1962. 

Hugues, Emile. L’antiparlementarisme. Parlia- 
mentary Affairs. Winter, 1962-63. 

Ireland: Pseudo Policies. The Round Table. 
December, 1962. 

Jackson, Paul. Delegated Legislation in Ire- 
land. Public Law. Winter, 1962. 

Johnson, Nevil. Questions in the Bundestag. 
Parliamentary Affairs. Winter, 1962-63. 

Kiernan, Bernard. DeGaulle and the Fifth 
French Republic. Contemporary Review. Febru- 
ary, 1963. 

Lavau, Georges. Réflexions sur le Regime Poli- 
tique de la France. Revue Francaise de Science 
Politique. December, 1962. 

Mendras, Henri, and Tavernier, Yves. Les 
Manifestations de Juin 1961. Revue Francaise de 
Science Politique. September, 1962. 

Meynaud, Jean. Les Groupes de Pression sous 
la Ve République. Revue Francaise de Science 
Politique. September, 1962. 

Merkl, Peter H. Comparative Study and Cam- 
paign Management: the Brandt Campaign in 
Western Germany. Western Political Quarterly. 
December, 1962, 

Monnerville, Gaston, et al. La Crise Consti- 
tutionnelle. Revue Politique et Parlementaire. Oc- 
tober, 1962. 

Papon, Maurice. Les Problèmes de l'Ordre 
Public à Paris. Revue de Défense Nationale. Febru- 
ary, 1963. 

Parodi, Jean-Luc. Quatre Années de Contro- 
verses Constitutionnelles. Revue Francaise de Sci- 
ence Politique. December, 1962. 

Programme of Law Reform, Laid by the Minis- 
ter for Justice before each House of the Oireach- 
tas. January, 1962. Dublin, Stationery Off., 1962. 

Schneider, F. Perspectives Ouest-Allemandes: 
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Le Chant du Cygne? Revue de Défense Nationale. 
February, 1963. 

Spain and the Rule of Law. Geneva, Interna- 
tional Commission of Jurists, 1962. 

Tavernier, Yves. Le Syndicalisme Paysan et la 
Politique Agricole du Gouvernement (Juin 1958- 
Avril 1962). Revue Francaise de Science Politique. 
September, 1962. 

The Composition of the Second Pompidon 
Cabinet. New York, Service de Presse et d’ Iinfor- 
mation, 1962. (French Affairs, No. 150). 

The National Assembly Elected on November 
18 and 25, 1962. New York, Service de Presse et 
d’Information, 1962. (French Affairs, No. 151). 

The Press in Italy, Italian Affairs. May-June, 
1962. 

Vajou, Jean Claude. La France, Republique 
Populaire? Revue Politique et Parlementaire. Octo- 
ber, 1962. 

Williams, J. Emlyn. Recent West German 
Political Developments. World Today. February, 
1968. 


Soviet Union and Eastern Europe 


Atlantic Report on Poland. Ailantie Monthly. 
December, 1962. 

Campbell, John C. Jugoslavia: Crisis and 
Choice. Foreign Affairs. January, 1963. 

Low, Alfred D. Soviet Nationality Policy and 
the New Program of the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union. The Russian Review. January, 1963. 

Olnyk, Roman. The Emergence of a Submerged 
Nation in the Soviet Union. International Jour- 
nal. Winter, 1961-62. 

Pipes, Richard. Nationalism in the Soviet 
Union. Problems of the Peoples of the USSR. De- 
cember, 1962. 

Ptakowski, Jerzy. Politics in Poland. Hast Eu- 
rope. December, 1962. 

Skilling, H. Gordon. Two Unorthodox Satel- 
lites. International Journal. Winter, 1962-63. 

Swearer, Howard R. Changing Roles of the 
CPSU under First Secretary Khrushchev. World 
Politics. October, 1962. 

The Nationalities Policy of the Soviet Union: a 
New Phase. Central Asian Review. No. 4, 1962. 

Yurshenko, A. The Present Soviet Interpreta- 
tion of Law. Bulletin of the Institute for the Study 
of the USSR. September, 1962. 


Middle East and Arab North Africa 


Abu-Lughod, Ibrahim. International News in 
the Arabic Press: A Comparative Content Anal- 
ysis. Public Opinion Quarterly. December, 1962. 

Ashford, Douglas E. The Irredentist Appeal in 
Morocco and Mauritania. Western Political 
Quarterly. December, 1962. 

Bilainkin, George. Genesis of President Nasser. 
Coniemporary Review. December, 1962. 
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. Childers, Erskine. Nasser’s Egypt. Listener. 
November 15, 1962. 

Cate, Curtis. Turmoil in Algeria. Atlantic 
Monthly. December, 1962. 

Collins, Robert O. The Independent Sudan. 
Current History. January, 1963. 

Devereux, Robert. Turkey’s New Constitu- 
tional Court. SAIS Review. Winter, 1963. 

Fernaud, Fernand Wilhelm. Courants Sociaux 
dans la Deuxiéme République Turque. Orient. 
No. 28, 1962. 

Gallagher, Charles F. The Moroccan Constitu- 
tion. Text and Comment. New York, American 
Universities Field Staff, 1968. (American Uni- 
versities Field Staff. Reports Service. North 
Africa series, v. 9, no. 2, Morocco). 

Gallagher, Charles F. Toward Constitutional 
Government in Morocco. New York, American 
Universities Field Staff, 1963. (American Uni- 
versities Field Staff. Reports service. North 
Africa series, v. 9, no. 1, Morocco). 

Hahn, Lorna. Morocco Faces the Future. Cur- 
rent History. January, 19638. 

Hoskins, Halford L. Arab Socialism in the 
U.A.R. Current History. January, 1963. 

Jansen, G. H. Algeria Analysed. Middle East 


Forum. October-November, 1963. 


Johnston, Scott D. Election Politics and Social 
Change in Israel. The Middle Hast Journal. Sum- 
mer, 1962. 

Leiden, Carl. Egypt: the Drift to the Left. 
Middle Eastern Affairs. December and January, 
1962. 

Lewis, William H. Algeria: The Plight of the 
Victor. Current History. January, 1963. 

Moore, Clement Henry. ‘“Bourguibism” in 
Tunisia. Current History. January, 1963. 

Roucek, Joseph S. Yemen in Geopolitics. Con- 
temporary Review. December, 1962. 

Sharabi, H. B. Lybia’s Pattern of Growth. Cur- 
rent History. January, 1963. 

van Nieuwenhuijze, C. A. O. The Near Eastern 
Village: A Profile. The Middle East Journal. Sum- 
mer, 1962. 

XXX. Algérie 1968. Revue de Défense Na- 
tionale. Feburary, 1968. 

Africa 

Anderson, J. N. D. Return Visit to Nigeria: 
Judicial and Legal Developments in the Northern 
Region. The International and Comparative Law 
Quarterly. January, 1963. 

Atlantic Report on Guinea. Atlantic Monthly. 
February, 1963. 

Atlantic Report on Senegal. Atlantie Monthly. 
March, 1963. 

Bennion, M. J. The Institute of Administra- 
tion, Zaria. Journal of Local Administration Over- 
seas. January, 1963. 


Castagno, Alphonso A. The Somali Republic in 
Transition. Africa Report. December, 1962. 

Davies, 8. G. Nigeria—Some Recent Decisions 
on the Constitution. International and Comparative 
Law Quarterly. October, 1962. 

Du Bois, Victor D. Guinea’s Prelude to Inde- 
pendence. New York, American Universities 
Field Staff, 1962. (American Universities Field 
Staff. Reports Service. West Africa series, v. 5, 
no. 6, Guinea). 

Du Bois, Victor D. The Guinean Vote for Inde- 
pendence. New York, American Universities 
Field Staff, 1962. (American Universities Field 
Staff. Reports Service. West Africa series, v. 5, 
no, 7, Guinea). 

Du Bois, Victor D. The Problems of Independ- 
ence; the Decolonialization of Guinea. New 
York, American Universities Field Staff, 1962. 
(American Universities Field Staff. Reports Serv- 
ice. West Africa series, v. 5, no. 8, Guinea). 

Du Bois, Victor D. The Role of the Army in 
Guinea. Africa Report. January, 1963. 

Feuer, Guy. Madagascar: Etat des Travaux. 
Revue Française de Science Politique. December, 
1962. 

Four Views of Ghana. Africa Today. Decem- 
ber, 1962. 

Holland, 8. W. C. Recent Developments in 
Local Government in Eastern Nigeria. Journal of 
Local Administration Overseas. January, 1963. 

Ingham, Kenneth. Uganda’s Masque of Inde- 
pendence. African Affairs. January, 1963. 

Irvine, Keith. The Dissolving Federation. Cur- 
rent History. December, 1962. 

Ivory Coast, Upper Volta, Niger and Da- 
homey. Central Office of Information. Reference 
Division. London, 1962. (R.5474). 

Kenworthy, Leonard 8. Changing East Africa. 
Current History. December, 1962. 

Kenya. Constituencies Delimitation Commis- 
sion. Report. London, H.M.S8.0., 1963. (Cmd. 
1921). 

Kenya. Northern Frontier District Commis- 
sion. Report. London, H.M.S8.O., 1962. (Cmd. 
1900). 

Kenya. Regional Boundaries Commission. Re- 
port. London, F.M.8.0., 1962. (Cmd. 1899). 

Kilson, Martin L. Authoritarian and Single- 
Party Tendencies in African Politics. World Poli- 
tics. January, 1963. . 

Kitchen, Helen. Filling the Togo Vacuum. 
Africa Report. February, 1963. 

Logan, Rayford W. Ethiopia’s Troubled Fu- 
ture, Current History. January, 1963. 

Lovell, Colin Rhys. The New Republic of 
South Africa. Current History. December, 1962. 

Mackintosh, John P. Federalism in Nigeria. 
Political Studies. October, 1962. 
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McCord, William. Long Night in Ghana. New 
Leader. November 26, 1962. 

Muller, Hilgard. Separate Development in 
South Africa. African Affairs. January, 1963. 

Munger, Edwin 8. Problems of the Transkei. 
New York, American Universities Field Staff, 
1962. (American Universities Field Staff. Reports 
service. Central and Southern Africa series, v. 10, 
no. 3, Republic of South Africa). 

Nicol, Davidson. Politics, Nationalism and 
Universities in Africa. African Affairs. January, 
1968. 

Nyasaland Constitutional Conference, London, 
1962. Report. London, H.M.S8.0., 1962. (Cmd. 
1887). 

Post, K. W. J. Nigeria Two Years after Inde- 
pendence. I. The Economie and Political Scene. 
IT. Issues for the Future. World Today. Novem- 
ber and December, 1962. 

Prescott, J. R. V. The Geographical Basis of 
Kenya’s Political Problems. Australian Outlook. 
December, 1962. 

Rheinstein, Max. Law and Social Changes in 
Africa. Washington University Law Quarterly. De- 
cember, 1962. 

Rotberg, Robert I. Inconclusive Election in 
Northern Rhodesia. Africa Report. December, 
1962. 

Rotberg, Robert I. The Rise of African Na- 
tionalism: The Case of East and Central Africa. 
World Politics. October, 1962. 

Rudin, Harry R. The Republic of Congo. Cur- 
rent History. December, 1962. 

Sanger, Clyde. Kenya: New Man in the Stern. 
Africa Report. December, 1962. 

Singh, D. K. What Cannot Be Done Directly 
Cannot Be Done Indirectly; A Study of the 
South African Constitution in Retrospect. Public 
Law. Winter, 1962. 

Speck, Samuel W. The Gap Widens in Southern 
Rhodesia. Africa Report. January, 1963. 

The Role of the Ministry of Local Government 
in Southern Rhodesia. Journal of Local Adminis- 
tration Overseas. January, 1963. 

Watson, J. H. A. Mauritania: Problems and 
Prospects. Africa Report. February, 1963. 

Young, M. Crawford. Congo Political Parties 
Revisited. Africa Report. January, 1963. 


South and Southeast Asia 


Arora, R. 8. People and Parliament in India: a 
Study of Indian Electoral Behaviour. Parlia- 
mentary Affairs. Winter, 1962-63. 

Badgley, John H. Burma: The Nexus of Social- 
ism and Two Political Traditions. Asian Survey. 
February, 1963. 

Bayley, David H. The Rise of Conservative 
Criticism in India. Review article. World Politics. 
January, 1963.- 


Burma. Central Office of Information. Refer- 
ence Division. London, 1962. (R.5453). 

Ebon, Martin. Indonesian Communism: From 
Failure to Success. The Keview of Politics. Janu- . 
ary, 1963. 

Fisher, Marguerite J. New Concepts of De- 
mocracy in Southern Asia. Western Political 
Quarterly. December, 1962. 

Franda, Marcus F. The Organizational Devel- 
opment of India’s Congress Party. Pacific Affairs. 
Fall, 1962. 

Ginsburgs, George. Local Government and Ad- 
ministration in the Democratic Republic of Viet- 
nam Since 1954 (Part I). China Quarterly. Octo- 
ber—-December, 1962. 

Kearney, Robert N. Ceylon: The Continuing 
Crisis. Asian Survey. February, 1963. 

Milne, R. S. Malaysia: A New Federation in 
the Making. Astan Survey. February, 1963. 

Nguyen Tuyet Mai. Electioneering: Vietnam- 
ese Style. Asian Survey. November, 1962. 

Pakistan: ‘One Unit’ and the League. Round 
Table. December, 1962. 

Palmer, Norman D. Growing Pains of Indian 
Democracy. Current History. March, 1968. 

Pauker, Guy J. Indonesia: Internal Develop- 
ment or External Expansion. Asian Survey. Feb- 
ruary, 1963. 

Retzlaff, Ralph J. India: A Year of Stability 
and Change. Asian Survey. February, 1963. 

Rolnick, Phyllis J. Political Ideology: Reality 
and Myth in India. Asian Survey. November, 
1962. 

Rose, Leo E. The Himalayan Border States: 
‘Buffers’ in Transition. Asian Survey. February, 
1963. 

Veur, Paul W. van der. West New Guinea. 
British Survey. December, 1962. 

Wheeler, Richard 8. Pakistan: New Constitu- 
tion, Old Issues. Asian Survey. February, 1963. 

Wheeler, Richard 8S. Changing Patterns of 
Local Government and Administration in Paki- 
stan. The South Atlantic Quarterly. Winter, 1963. 

Wilson, David A. Thailand: Old Leaders and 
New Directions. Asian Survey. February, 1963. 


Far Fast 


Eckstein, Alexander, et al. “On China’s De- 
scending Spiral.” China Quarterly. October- 
December, 1962. 

Garver, Richard A. Communication Problems 
of Underdevelopment: Cheju-do, Korea, 1962. 
Public Opinion Quarterly. December, 1962. 

Goldman, René. The Rectification Campaign 
at Peking University: May-June 1957. China 
Quarterly. October-December, 1962. 

Huck, Arthur. The Leadership of the Com- 
munist Party of China: A Critique of the Stand- 
ard Picture. Australian Quilook. December, 1962. 
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Ikematsu, Fumio. House of Councillors Elec- 
tion and the 4th Ikeda Cabinet. Contemporary 
Japan. November, 1962. 

Jones, Edwin F. The Impact of the Food Crisis 
on Peiping’s Policies. Asian Survey. December, 
1962. 

Kinoshita, Hanji. Uyoku, the Right Wing of 
Japan, Contemporary Japan. November, 1962, 

Klein, Donald W. The “Next Generation” of 
Chinese Communist Leaders, China Quarterly. 
October-December, 1962. 

Meadows, Martin. Philippine Political Parties 
and the 1961 Election. Pacific Affairs. Fall, 1962. 

Moos, Felix. The Korean Military Revolution. 
Orient/ West Magazine. January-February, 1963. 

Nakamura, Kikuo. Some Japanese Political 
Characteristics, Orient/West Magazine. January— 
February, 1963. 

Pringsheim, Klaus H. The Functions of the 
Chinese Communist Youth Leagues (1920-1949). 
China Quarterly. October~December, 1962. 

Scalapino, Robert A. Korea: the Polities of 
Change. Asian Survey. January, 1963. 

Ty, Leon O. Macapagal’s First Year. Far East- 
ern Economie Review. December 27, 1962. 

Yoshiji, Nishijima. The Peace Constitution 
Controversy. Japan Quarterly, January~March, 
1963. 


Australia and New Zealand 


Davis, A. G. The Ombudsman in New Zealand. 
Journal of the International Commission of Jurists. 
Summer, 1962. 

New Zealand: Constitutional Developments. 
The Round Table. December, 1962. 

Schaffer, B. B. Policy and System in Defense: 
The Australian Case. World Politics. January, 
1968. 


Latin America and West Indies 


Alexander, Robert J. Confusion in British 
Guiana. Dissent. Autumn, 1962. 

Alisky, Marvin. State and Local Government 
in Sonora, Mexico. Tempe, Arizona, Bureau of 
Government Research, Arizona State University, 
December, 1962, 

Blanksten, George J. Brazil: Too Many Eco- 
nomic Pressures? Challenge. January, 1963. 

Burks, David. The Future of Castroism, Cur- 
rent History. February, 1963. 

Delgado, Oscar. Revolution, Reform, Conser- 
vatism: Three Types of Agrarian Structure. Dis- 
sent. Autumn, 1962. 

Election Factbook: Venezuela, December, 
1963. Washington, Institute for the Comparative 
Study of Political System, Operations and Policy 
Research, Inc., 1963. 

Goldrich, Daniel, Requisites for Political Legit- 


imacy in Panama. Public Opinion Quarterly. De- 
cember, 1962. 

Hauberg, C. A. Changing Conditions in Guate- 
mala. Current History. February, 1963. 

Herring, Hubert. Peru in Serious Trouble. Cur- 
rent History. February, 1963. 

Langnas, I. A. Democracy and Dictatorship. 
Dissent. Autumn, 1962. 

Marshall, Andrew. Brazil: Democracy’s Last 
Chance? World Today. November, 1962. 

Needler, Martin. Peru Since the Coup d’Etat. 
World Today. February, 1963. 

Paz, Octavio. The Mexican Revolution Today. 
Dissent. Autumn, 1962. 

Poppino, Rollie E. Imbalance in Brazil. Cur- 
rent History. February, 1963. 

Rawlings, E. H. Argentine Challenge. Con- 
temporary Review. November, 1962. 

Rosenberg, Bernard. The Argentine Tragedy. 
Dissent. Autumn, 1962. 

Ross, Stanley R. Mexico: Cool Revolution and 
the Cold War. Current History. February, 1963. 

Scheman, Ronald. Brazil’s Career Judiciary. 
Journal of the American Judicature Soctety, De- 
cember, 1962. 

Shapiro, Samuel. Bolivia’s Faltering Revolu- 
tion. Dissent. Autumn, 1962. 

Story, Christopher. Political Development in 
British Guiana. Quarterly Review. January, 1963. 

Szule, Tad. Clues to the Enigma Called 
Castro. New York Times Magazine. December 9, 
1962, 

The News from Latin America: Excerpts from 
a Report to the Center for the Study of Demo- 
cratic Institutions. Columbia Journalism Review. 
Fall, 1962. 

Whitaker, Arthur P. Left and Right Extremism 
in Argentina. Current History. February, 1963. 

Young, Jordan M. The Brazilian Congressional 
Elections. Journal of Inter-American Studies. Jan- 
uary, 1963. 

Canada 

Canada: A Precarious Ministry. Round Table. 
December, 1962. 

Harbron, John D. The Conservative Party and 
National Unity. Queen’s Quarterly, Autumn, 1962. 

Hunter, W. D. G. The New Democratic Party: 
Antecedents, Policies, Prospects. Queen’s Quar- 
terly. Autumn, 1962. 

Meisel, John. The June 1962 Election: Break- 
up of Our Party System? Queen’s Quarterly. 
Autumn, 1962. 

Regenstreif, S. Peter. Some Aspects of National 
Party Support in Canada. The Canadian Journal 
of Economics and Political Science. February, 
1963. 

Seymour-Ure, Colin. The Parliamentary Press 
Gallery in Ottawa. Parliamentary Affairs. Win- 
ter, 1962-63. 
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SELECTED ARTICLES AND DOCUMENTS ON 
COMPARATIVE PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


Nimrop RAPHAELI 
The University of Michigan 


General Works 


Benoman, J. and A. Vidich. Power Cliques in 
Bureaucratic Society. Social Research. Winter, 
1962. 

Braibanti, Ralph. Reflections on Bureaucratic 
Corruption. Public Administration (London). 
Winter, 1962. 

Newland, Chester A. Bureaucracy: Character- 
istics and Problems. Public Personnel Review. Jan- 
uary, 1963. 

Spann, R. N. The Study of Organizations. Pub- 
lic Administration (London). Winter, 1962. 

Udy, Stanley H., Jr. Administrative Ration- 
ality, Social Settings, and Organizational De- 
velopment. American Journal of Sociology. No- 
vember, 1962. 


Bureaucratic Systems 


Calalang, Liwayway M. Problems of Field Ad- 
ministration in the Department of Labor. Philip- 
pine Journal of Public Administration. July, 1962. 

Eisenstadt, 8. N. Religious Organizations and 
Political Process in Centralized Empires. Journal 
of Asian Studies. May, 1962. 

Fesler, James W. French Field Administration: 
The Beginnings. Comparative Studies in Society 
and History. October, 1962. 

Franda, Marcus. The Organizational Develop- 
ment of India’s Congress Party. Pacific Affairs. 
Fall, 1962. 

Goodrich, Leland M. Geographical Distribu- 
tion of the Staff of the UN Secretariat. Interna- 
tional Organization. Summer, 1962. 

Hirsch, Johann, L’élément fédéraliste dans 
administration de la République autrichienne. 
International Review of Administrative Sctences. 
No. 2, 1962. 

Hsueh, 8S. S. (ed.) Public Adminisiration in 
South and Southeast Asia. Brussels: International 
Institute of Administrative Sciences, 1962. 

Hackl, Victor. The Public Service in Austria. 
International Review of Administrative Sciences. 
No. 2, 1962. 

Maddick, Henry, Decentralization in the 
Sudan. Journal of Local Administration Overseas 
(London). April, 1962. 

Meghen, P. J. Public Administration in Ger- 
many. Administration (Ireland). Spring, 1962. 

Mehta, Balvantray. Some Recent Trends in 
Panchayati Raj in India. The Indian Journal of 


Public Administration. October-December, 1962. 
Meskill, John (ed.) Wang An-Shih, Practical Re- 
former? Boston, 1963. 

Szawlowski, Richard. Le contréle étatique en 
Union Soviétique. International Review of Ad- 
ministrative Sciences. No. 3, 1962. 

Wheeler, Richard S. Changing Patterns of 
Local Government and Administration in Paki- 
stan. South Atlantic Quarterly, Winter, 1963. 


Personnel and Fiscal Management 


Clarkson, V. M. Recruitment and Selection of 
University Graduates for the Civil Service of 
Canada. Professional Public Service. March, 1962. 

Frankel, Soul J. Staff Relations in the Civil 
Service. The Canadian Experience. Montreal: 
McGill University Press, 1962. 

Hicks, U. K. The Integration of the Budget 
and the Development Plan with Special Refer- 
ence to the Spanish Situation. Public Finance/ 
Finances Publiques. No. 2, 1962. 

Kohl, Friedrich. Du rôle de la Cour des comptes 
autrichienne en matiére réforme administrative. 
International Review of Administrative Sciences. 
No. 2, 1962. 

Trudeau, W. J. Main features of the new civil 
service regulations, Civil Service Review (Canada). 
June, 1962. 


Administrative Responsibilities and Control 


Anderman, Steve D. The Swedish Justitieom- 
budsman. American Journal of Comparative Law. 
Spring, 1962. 

Conseil d’Etat belge. Repertoire des arréts et avis 
de la section d'administration., Bruxelles: Emil 
Bruylant, 1962. 

Crabbe, V. A propos de la gréve des fonction- 
naires. Revue de L'Institut de sociologie. Vol. 2, 
1962. 

Martonyi, Jean. La jurisdiction au service de la 
légalité de Vadministration hongroise. Interna- 
tional Review of Administrative Sctences. No. 3, 
1962, 

Rowat, Donald C. The Ombudsman Scheme 
for Canada. Canadian Journal of Economics and 
Political Science. November, 1962. 

Schmidt, Folke. Collective Negotiations be- 
tween the State and Its Officials—A Comparative 
Essay. International Review of Administrative 
Sciences. No. 3, 1962. 
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Public Administration and Socto- 
Economic Development 


Cruz, Miguel Garcia. Enseñanza de los func- 
tionarios de las instituciones de seguridad social. 
Seguridad Social (Mexico). Jan.-Feb., 1962. 

Donnelly, Desmond. The Politics and Adminis- 
tration of Planning. Political Quarterly. Oct. 
Dee., 1962. 

Feuilloley, P. L’administration départmentale 
et action économique a l'échelle du temps. La 
Revue Administrative. Mai-Juin, 1962. 

Malinowski, W. R. Centralization and Decen- 
tralization in the United Nations Economic and 
Social Activities. International Organization. Sum- 
mer, 1962. 

Rybicki, Zygmunt. L’entreprise publique dans 
le système polonais de économie planifiée. In- 
ternational Review of Administrative Sciences, No. 
3, 1962. 


INTERNATIONAL POLITICS, 


Ten Keys to Latin America. By ERANK TANNEN- 
BAUM. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1962. Pp. 
xi, 237. $4.95.) 


The title of this book suggests a magic formula 
for understanding Latin America in ten easy les- 
sons; however, in a prefatory note Professor Tan- 
nenbaum warns that his ten keys are only ‘‘ten 
different angles of vision.” These angles are indi- 
cated by the following ten chapter headings: 
(1) “The Land and the People,” (2) ‘‘Racé,’”’ 
(8) “Religion,” (4) “Regionalism,” (5) “The 
Hacienda,” (6) “Education,” (7) “Leadership,” 
(8) “Polities,” (9) “The United States and Latin 
America,” and (10) “Castro and Social Change.” 
All of this material has appeared in print previ- 
ously in slightly different form. The first seven 
chapters were published in 1959 in The American 
Assembly’s The United States and Latin America; 
chapter 8 was printed in the April, 1960, issue of 
Foreign Affairs under the title “The Political 
Dilemma in Latin America”; and chapters 9 and 
10 first appeared under their present titles in the 
June, 1961, and June, 1962, issues of the Political 
Science Quarterly. Nevertheless, scholars will wel- 
come the publication of these informative essays 
in a single volume; and no doubt the book will be 
well received by a growing number of general 
readers who have become aware of the importance 
of Latin America in world affairs. 

In his opening chapter Professor Tannenbaum 
points out that Latin America’s rapidly growing 
population varies greatly in density from region 
to region and that topographic obstacles to com- 
munication and transportation isolate many rural 
people from contact with fellow countrymen and 


Sady, Emil J. Improvements of Local Govern- 
ment and Administration for Development Pur- 
poses. Journal of Local Administration Overseas. 
July, 1962. 

United Nations. Report on Decentralization for 
National and Local Development. Sales No. 62. IT. 
H. 2, 1962. 

Wenger, Karl. Government Control of the 
Economy in Austria. International Review of Ad- 
ministrative Sciences. No. 2, 1962. 

Weber, Wilhelm. State-Controlled Enterprise 
in Austria. in ibid. 


Technical Assistance 


Gorvine, Albert. Socio-Cultural Factors in the 
Administration of Technical Assistance. Interna- 
tional Review of Administrative Sciences. No. 3, 
1962. 


LAW AND ORGANIZATION 


the outside world. The author asserts that the 
mestizo element has risen in social status and 
political power since the end of the colonial era, 
and the Negro has succeeded in identifying him- 
self with the general culture of his country; how- 
ever, Professor Tannenbaum explains that the 
Indian, who still constitutes a majority in many 
regions, tends to remain outside the mainstream 
of national life. In describing the role of the 
Roman Catholic Church in Latin American af- 
fairs, the writer comments on the significance of 
the blending of Iberian Catholicism and indige- 
nous paganism over a period of four and one-half 
centuries; also, he observes that while the Catho- 
lic clergy has traditionally aligned itself with 
reactionary or conservative elements, in recent 
years priests and bishops have sometimes found it 
opportune to turn against former allies and come 
to terms with revolutionary forces. 

Relative stability in regional affairs, as con- 
trasted with the instability that tends to prevail 
at the national level in most Latin American 
republics, is attributed to the fact that large land- 
owners (hacendados) have dominated the villages 
near their hacitendas. However, the author insists 
that the hacienda system must be liquidated 
through agrarian reform programs if the benefits 
of modernization and a more democratic society 
are to be obtained. Further, a high birth rate and 
a high early school drop-out rate combine to 
present a depressing picture of educational efforts. 

While observing that these pressing social and 
economic problems indicate a need for effective 
government leadership, Professor Tannenbaum 
holds out little hope that it will be provided. He 
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explains that in Latin America all leadership is 
personal, and that administration tends to be 
inefficient because of nepotism and corruption. 
Professor Tannenbaum concludes that political 
democracy in the genuine sense 1s not possible be- 
cause of the centralizing influence of the national 
governments and unfavorable social and economic 
conditions. He has hard words for the members of 
Latin America’s intelligentsia who are well in- 
formed and often influential in political affairs. 
They are described as frustrated by the schizo- 
phrenic desire for the industrialization and prog- 
ress which have been achieved in the United 
States but unwilling to sacrifice the centralized, 
autocratic, stratified society to which they are 
accustomed. 

The author attributes much Latin American ill 
will toward the United States to the basic fact 
that average per capita income south of the Rio 
Grande is only about $200 per year while per 
capita income in this country has reached the 
$2,500 per year level. Not only do our neighbors 
to the south resent gringo prosperity and power, 
but they also smart under the sting of Yankee 
indifference to their cultural values. In comment- 
ing on the Castro regime, Professor Tannenbaum 
deplores the fact that the Cuban dictator did not 
utilize his complete power to give the country an 
honest administration and the socio-economic 
reforms that the people needed. He attributes 
Castro’s failures to the fact that he fell into the 
error of patterning his regime after that of the 
Mexican revolution of half a century ago and thus 
sought to impose agrarian reforms appropriate 
for a country with a subsistance economy on 2 
nation with a large urban population and a highly 
commercialized sugar and tobacco economy. As 
for President Kennedy’s Alliance for Progress pro- 
gram, the author expresses serious reservations. 
He feels that it is impractical to insist on social 
and political changes which will be resisted by the 
ruling elements; and he insists that the promotion 
of industrial development represents the best 
hope of improving the lot of Latin America’s 
people, since industrialization provides the only 
secure basis for social and political reforms.— 
Lyris C. Brown, Wayland Baptist College. 


Latin America. Diplomacy and Reality. By ADOLF 
A. BERLE. (New York: Harper and Row, 1962. 
Pp. xii, 144. $2.95.) 


Dr. Adolf Berle, former Assistant Secretary of 
State, former U. S. Ambassador to Brazil, econo- 
mist, professor of law, and head of President 
Kennedy’s task force on Latin America, brings his 
rich experiences to bear on the present situation of 
Latin America, and in the making of specific 
recommendations for improvement. This thin 
beok does not go into lengthy expositions of 


historical background or of the bread and butter 
statistics which document the realities to which 
Berle refers. He assumes a grasp of these facts on 
the part of the reader. Careful readers of this 
treatise will discover his revelation that he was a 
co-drafter of declarations on non-intervention and 
and on hemispheric consultation approved at the 
Buenos Aires Conference in 1936. 

Some of the problems of the Hemisphere stem 
from the political and economic policies of the 
United States, yet “there is pathos in the ery of 
some Latin American leaders .. . to be ‘liberated’ 
from the United States while at the same time 
they take for granted inter-American economic 
cooperation and assume favorable stabilization of 
markets and economic assistance from us in a 
manner and on a scale unknown between inde- 
pendent countries in previous history.” Perhaps 
the word “pathos” could be replaced by the word 
‘frony’’; or even by the word “irresponsibility,” 
for most Latin American woes are not caused by 
the U. S. Berle adds that “Latin Americans, 
although they naturally dislike to admit it, 
are paying the price for a century of stagnation in 
their economic and social organization.” 

The author does not mince words when point- 
ing to the clear and present danger threatening 
the countries to our south. “Determination to 
seize control of the Western Hemisphere was 
taken by the two principal communist powers 
some years ago,” and “at least since 1956, cadres 
of Latin Americans have been trained in Com- 
munist China.” The author urges that the agri- 
cultural failure of the various Communist coun- 
tries should be stressed, as up to now the Latin 
left wing intellectuals would not admit it. With 
70 per cent of the population engaged in agricul- 
ture (this figure seems to be unduly high), Berle 
observes that it is not the farm workers, but the 
politicians and intellectuals that are pushing for 
agrarian reform. Faced with the destructive 
forces that wish the area to become a part of the 
Sino-Soviet empire, there is a three-cornered con- 
flict, between liberals, conservatives, and com- 
munists. Both indigenous and communist revo- 
lutions threaten as a consequence. If revolu- 
tionary or socialist governments should come to 
power, this should not be viewed unfavorably by 
the United States if there is no physical danger to 
us, if human rights are protected, and if there is 
no aggression against their neighbors. That 
revolutions may occur in countries with the 
highest per capita gross national product is 
exemplified by the case of Cuba. 

A short chapter entitled “Education and In- 
formation” relates the story of Communist pene- 
tration into universities, resulting in student 
strikes, demonstrations, and sometimes, control. 
The consequence is an atmosphere not conducive 
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to study and intellectual achievement. And fu- 
ture professors and leaders are oriented leftward, 
year after year. A strong recommendation is made 
for the creation of a Central American university, 
devoted to academic rather than political pur- 
suits. 

Other chapters deal with economic issues such 
as the formation and flow of capital, the prices 
and markets for commodities, and foreign aid; 
others with the bases of Inter-American rela- 
tions (non-intervention, the Organization of 
American States, and collective defense), and 
with the author’s views as to future prospects. 
His prognosis is soberly optimistic. Brazil is 
moving forward, its industry growing; Argentina 
has much natural reserve wealth; customs unions 
or regional common markets are organizing; and 
the unity against Communist infiltration is be- 
coming stronger. While there is no mention in the 
book of the Inter American Peace Commission, 
an institution to soothe controversies within the 
area, nor of the Human Rights Commission, one 
tangential approach to the furtherance of democ- 
racy, one could safely assume that in a lengthier 
work Dr. Berle, an activist and a liberal, would 
warmly support both of these endeavors.— 
WILLARD F. BARBER, University of Maryland 


Some Newly Established Asian States and the De- 
velopment of International Law. By J. J. G. 
Syatauw. (The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff. 
1961. Pp. xii, 249. Guilders 19.—.) 


This doctoral dissertation from Yale Univer- 
sity Law School is especially timely because of its 
depth analyses of the Burmese-Chinese boundary 
disputes, the Kashmir conflict and “peaceful 
coexistence’ as “the leading principle of Asian 
policy.” Syatauw synthesizes his Indonesian up- 
bringing with a decade of law training in Indo- 
nesian law at the University of Leyden, Nether- 
lands (A.B., 1948) and in International Law 
under the McDougal-Lasswell influence at Yale 
(LL.M., 1954 and J.S.D., 1960). The book’s cen- 
tral thesis is the changing nature of the legal re- 
lationship between the Asian and Western na- 
tions in the era since Vasco da Gama arrived in 
Calicut: Is modern international law, with its 
essentially Western and Christian background, 
still adequate to solve the problems of the con- 
temporary and rapidly changing world? Do Asian 
nations resent the Western basis of international 
law, in the creation of which they were unable to 
participate? Do they, therefore, feel justified to 
deviate from it at times? Professor Syatauw, now 
on the Law Faculty of Leyden University, gives 
a qualified affirmative answer to the three key 
questions raised, after first giving a brief his- 
torical account of the Asian evolution of law. 
From the legal status of the European Chartered 
Companies vis-d-vis their Asian opponents 
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(princes, chiefs, tribes), through a discussion of 
the colonial relationship between motherland and 
overseas territory, to the legal havoc that World 
War II created, Syatauw gives a convincing 
legalistic argument to show the legitimacy of 
Burmese and Indonesian proclamations of na- 
tional independence under Japanese occupation. 

Is Asian resentment directed only towards 
those parts of international law not giving atten- 
tion to Asian special interests? Asians are partly 
resentful for real past grievances but are also 
appreciative of science, technology, and modern 
institutions, where applicable, in the telescoping 
of the Dark Ages into the Jet Age. Syatauw uses 
three cases—the Burmese-Chinese boundary dis- 
putes, the Kashmir conflict, and Indonesia and 
the Law of the Sea—to illustrate the split in Asia’s 
legal mind, such asit is. Westernizing or moderniz- 
ing trends tend away from anti-legalism toward 
a separation of law from policy, with important 
exceptions. McDougal and Lasswell’s behavior- 
alist criticism of a “ ‘normative ambiguity’ which 
seeks to squeeze into one authoritative statement 
all the processes involved in decision making” is 
a rationale consistent with traditional Asian 
“legalese underdevelopment.” 

The Kashmir case is the outstanding example 
of non-rejection of international law. Indeed, the 
amazing array of doctrines, relevant as well as 
irrelevant, to build up both sides, is paradoxical. 
Ironically, Nehru considered U. S. military aid 
to Pakistan to have ‘changed the entire situa- 
tion,” while Pakistan contended only defense 
matters were involved. The Burma-China border 
dispute was superficially “without resentment 
towards traditional international law,” but its 
pacific settlement hinged on China’s benefiting 
from all the Western implications of the term 
“suzerain”? (p. 132). Since traditional interna- 
tional law has “not given enough attention to the 
creation of ways to peaceful change,” “it is unfair 
to accuse of ill will those countries (Indonesia 
and the Philippines) which do not agree with 
traditional definitions’ of three-mile limit, the 
width of the territorial sea, and other doctrines 
debated at the Geneva Conference on the Law of 
the Sea. An amalgam of Anglo-American, Indo- 
nesian, and Dutch ideas, Syatauw balances 
the inconsistencies of international law usage, 
whether it be the “‘new states” that he prefers to 
call “reestablished” or the communist states or 
the ex-colonial nations. Syatauw carefully dis- 
tinguishes Asian Panch Shila from the Communist 
espoused doctrine of Peaceful Coexistence, based 
on traditional international law, and predicts that 
a failure of the latter would lead back to the 
doctrine of Neutralism. This makes Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru’s reaction to the subsequent 
Indo-Chinese War’s impact on his Non-Align- 
ment Policy more comprehensible to an American 
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or a European. Syatauw is understandably on 
firmer ground in dealing with border squabbles 
and coastal territorial disputes than he is in the 
more dynamic, amorphous areas of large policy 
generalization, such as Peaceful Coexistence and 
Bipolarization. When his book was completed in 
November 1960, Polycentrism was just emerging. 

Because of its pertinence to contemporary 
issues, this highly factual treatise should be of 
especial interest to the advanced student of in- 
ternational law.—Rossrr L. Bocx, Ball State 
College. 


The Public Order of the Oceans. By MYRES 8. 
McDovuaaL AND WitLtiamM T. Burke. (New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1962. Pp. 1226. 
$15.00.) 


Professor McDougal and various associates are 
bringing into print their application to inter- 
national law of a science-policy position stated 
in 1950 by Harold D. Lasswell and Abraham 
Kaplan in Power and Society. The present volume 
is the third in a related group of four. The others 
are: Studies in World Public Order, 1960; Law 
and Minimum World Public Order, 1961; and Law 
and Public Order in Space, forthcoming. 

Lasswell and Kaplan called their position 
“hominocentric politics,” and said of it: “As sci- 
ence, it finds its subject matter in interpersonal 
relations, not abstract institutions or organiza- 
tions; and it sees the person as a whole, in all his 
aspects, not as the embodiment of this or that 
limited set of needs or interests. As policy, it 
prizes not the glory of a depersonalized state or 
the efficiency of a social mechanism, but human 
dignity and the realization of human capaci- 
ties.” 

As articulated by Lasswell and Kaplan, this 
position led to an empirical-operational analysis 
of shaping and sharing power. They did not de- 
fine the “human dignity” which they prized and 
which presumably the use of power in accordance 
with their analysis was intended to protect. 
Well enough, the choice of subject matter was 
theirs to make. 

But when McDougal began to apply the same 
science-policy position—or ‘“‘policy science” as it 
came to be called—to the study of international 
questions, the absence of any definition of “hu- 
man dignity” caused many persons to be con- 
cerned. There seemed to be the possibility of de- 
veloping a program of cold-blooded imposition 
of the value preferences of the powerful, rather 
than a program of fostering and implementing 
value consensus among the world’s peoples. 

We now have a voluminous record on which to 
judge whether this concern was justified. (The 
first three volumes, now in print, total 3,156 
pages.) What emerges is not a Machiavellian pro- 
gram for control of the world, but a detailed analy- 
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sis of “authoritative decision-making,” including 
the influence of different value preferences as 
these are reflected in the competing claims of na- 
tions. McDougal has not used “policy science” 
to override divergent value preferences. This is 
wholly to be approved. 

An empirical-operational methodology has an 
inherent limitation for dealing with relations be- 
tween value-preferring human beings. It must be 
descriptive where there are value differences and 
can be prescriptive only where there is value con- 
sensus. 

There is a fairly high degree of value consensus 
about the use of the world’s oceans. Possibly for 
this reason the present volume seems to this re- 
viewer to be McDougal’s best to date. There is 
more that is useful to the policy maker and less 
that is necessary solely to stretch the subject 
matter over the framework of “policy science” 
analysis.—Gray L. Dorsey, Washington Uni- 
versity. 


Nationalisation of Foreign Property. By GILLIAN 
Waits. (New York: Praeger, 1962. Pp. xxvi, 
283. $13.75.) 


Since World War II the taking of foreign- 
owned property on a large scale has occurred 
frequently and in an increasing number of states. 
This is the result in part of the birth of new states 
anxious to eliminate foreign ownership and ex- 
ploitation of their natural resources and the es- 
tablishment in existing states of new governments 
committed to the abolition of private property. 
The Cuban government’s discriminatory seizure 
of American sugar and oil interests, the Egyptian 
government’s seizure of the Suez Canal, and the 
Iranian government’s seizure of the Anglo- 
Iranian Oil properties are dramatic examples of 
postwar nationalization measures. 

In this volume, Dr. White’s purpose is the for- 
mulation of legal principles regarding the na- 
tionalization of foreign-owned property that re- 
flect contemporary state practice and the com- 
parison of these rules with pre-1939 legal prin- 
ciples. This is indeed a formidable task; contem- 
porary state practice regarding nationalization is 
varied and frequently based on expediency, which 
makes it difficult to formulate general legal rules 
and principles. 

The author defines nationalization as 
the process whereby property... [is] trans- 
ferred from private to public ownership by agents 
of the State acting on the authority of a legisla- 
tive or executive measure”; nationalized property 
remains in the hands of the state and is utilized 
by the state. This definition suggests that na- 
tionalization (which the author says was un- 
recognized as a legal concept prior to 1939) and 
expropriation are related legal concepts. Dr. 
White attempts to refine her basic definition and 
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distinguish the two concepts, but her effort seems 
to lack clarity and precision. 

The most instructive portion of the volume is 
that wherein the author discusses the vital ques- 
tion whether the requirement for prompt, ade- 
quate, and effective compensation, which was 
acknowledged as a general principle of interna- 
tional law prior to 1939, is admitted in contempo- 
rary state practice. After examining the postwar 
nationalization measures, Dr. White concludes 
that although compensation has not always met 
the criteria of promptness, effectiveness, and 
adequacy, states continue to recognize a legal 
liability to compensate foreign owners of na- 
tionalized property. This is the case even among 
the communist states of Eastern Europe, although 
the author rightly points out that the measure 
of compensation paid to former owners has often 
been related to economic factors such as the re- 
leasing of frozen assets, the extension of credit, 
and the signing of trade agreements. This would 
seem to suggest that, although compensation may 
have been paid by these states, there is little de- 
votion to the principle of compensation for na- 
tionalization of foreign-owned property. 

A study of nationalization must take into 
account the extensive literature on the subject— 
both in English and in other languages; in Dr. 
White’s volume there are several weak points 
which tend to lessen its scholarly worth and con- 
tribution to the literature. There is frequent cita- 
tion of secondary sources for the provisions of 
nationalization statutes and agreements. Foot- 
notes in many instances are incomplete, inade- 
quate, and inconsistent, tending to confuse rather 
than to inform. Moreover, there is evidence of 
poor editing and proofreading (for example, in 
the citation for Gsovski, Soviet Civil Law, the au- 
thor’s name is spelled Gsovoki on page 43, Gsovo- 
ski on page 46, and finally Gsovski on page 47). 
In view of these limitations, this volume would 
seem to fall short as a definitive study of the na- 
tionalization of foreign-owned property — Don C. 
Prrar, Duke University. 


The Guerrilla—and How to Fight Him. Selec- 
tions from the Marine Corps Gazette, EDITED 
py Lr. Cou. T. N. GREENE. (New York: 
Frederick A. Praeger, 1962. Pp. 320. $5.95 
(cloth); $2.25 (paper).) 


People’s War, People’s Army. The Viet Cong 
Insurrection Manual for Underdeveloped 
Countries. By Vo Neuymn Girar. Foreword by 
Roger Hilsman and a profile of General Giap 
by Bernard B. Fall. (New York: Frederick A. 
Praeger, 1961, Pp. xl. 217, $5.00.) 


Notes on Guerrilla War. By COLONEL VIRGIL NEY. 
(Washington, D. C.: Command Publications, 
1962. Pp. xi, 186. $3.50.) 


There appears to be considerable interest today 
on the part of many people in aspects of the cold 
war spectrum: insurgency, counterinsurgency, 
guerrilla, underground, and revolutionary war- 
fare. It would appear that unorthodox warfare 
is perhaps the only kind of warfare that modern 
civilization can support; the use of mass weapons 
of destruction may well not be indicated from 
here on. This is not to say that thermonuclear 
violence will cease to be attractive to potential 
aggressors; what is surely indicated is that we in 
order to survive must understand the danger as 
well as the modus operandi of unorthodox war- 
fare. 

The Guerrilla—and How to Fight Him, is a col- 
lection of translations and articles dealing with as- 
pects of the cold war conflict ranging from a na- 
tional level to small-unit tactics. To some of the 
writers the guerrilla is the principal enemy, while 
others view the whole problem as requiring deep 
knowledge and understanding. These latter 
realize the nature of total revolutionary structure 
—of which the guerrilla is only a part—and that 
there are political, ideological, social and economic 
implications, in addition to the military problems 
which governments in underdeveloped countries 
have to face. The best contributions are the ar- 
ticles by Katzenbach, Rostow, Hilsman and 
Paret-Shy. 

Giap’s book, based on the standard Marxist 
literature dealing with the subject, seems intended 
to serve as a manual for revolutionaries: a hand- 
book on how to prepare and wage wars of 
liberation. Giap, it should be recalled, success- 
fully applied these methods during the war with 
the French. 

Giap alleges that the insurgents’ success in 
Indo-China is proof to other revolutionaries that 
no matter how strong an established regime may 
be, e.g., a major world power, France, it can be 
defeated if the masses are led by the Communist 
Party. A sophisticated reader will find in this 
book the parts of the communist revolutionary 
doctrine which pieced together reveal the depth 
of the Communist philosophy regarding wars of 
liberation. Herein lies the real worth of the book. 

Giap alleges that the rural masses can be mo- 
bilized and indoctrinated by the working class 
leadership and used by the Party for revolu- 
tionary purposes. The peasant masses who “have 
nothing to lose but everything to gain” must be 
made to believe that a poorly equipped army 
fighting for a “just? (Communist) cause can and 
will win a war. The Party is there to organize 
them, to teach them, to use appropriate strategy 
and tactics, and to conquer a modern army even 
if this army is supported by the United States. 

In a revolutionary war, political, economic and 
military operations are combined and integrated; 
there are no fixed demarcation lines between 
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them. Such war is protracted because of the 
regime’s superior material resources and modern 
equipment and because the masses have to be 
ideologically educated and disabused of “‘erro- 
neous tendencies.” Vital to every revolution are 
the revolutionary bases (people) which must be 
established and mobilized to their roles. 

For success in a war of liberation a correct 
ratio between the fighting elements (underground 
warfare, sabotage, destruction, killing, assassina- 
tions, terrorism and guerrilla warfare) must be 
maintained. Generally, a war of liberation has 
three stages: defensive, equilibrium (stalemate), 
and offensive, but this is not to say that there 
must be or can be a parallel development of 
phases in some or all provinces of a country. A 
mixture of phases will occur before a whole 
country reaches the second and third phase. 

Mao's concept of “mobile warfare,” often mis- 
understood in the West, is explained clearly by 
Giap: “Development of guerrilla warfare into 
mobile warfare does not mean brushing aside 
guerrilla warfare, but that in widely extended 
guerrilla activities the regular units may grow 
and wage war side by side with guerrilla units 
which always must be numerous.” 

Giap assigns the peasant masses an important 
role. While the working class is leading the revolu- 
tìon, the peasant masses are the main force of the 
war and tactically best suited for the task of 
blockading cities and towns to force their sur- 
render. Such blockade is not only physical but 
economic, political and psychological as well. 

Giap, Mao’s disciple, advocates Mao’s theory 
of the importance of man over weapons and 
equipment.! Weapons are an important factor in 
war but not the decisive one; it is man and not 
materiel that counts. This theory facilitates the 
mobilization of the masses by Communists for 
revolutions; a theory successfully tested in China, 
Indo-China and Cuba where poorly armed revolu- 
tionaries fought suceessfully against much su- 
perior armies. 

Rodger Hilsman and Bernard Fall have con- 
tributed fine forewords to this book. 

Colonel Ney’s book develops some principles 
of guerrilla warfare, with examples to support the 
theses that Americans have a tradition of suc- 
cessful guerrilla operations; that International 
Communists have no monopoly in its use; and 
that an understanding of its principles isrequired in 
order to combat its success in “Red” hands. What 
he calls “broken-backed” warfare may be un- 
avoidable if an aggressor’s preemptive strike 
cripples us; the difference between nullity and 
survival may depend on our ability to wage 
guerrilla warfare—S. N. Breuavac, Washington, 
D. C. 


1 Mao Tse Tung, “On the Protracted War," Peking, Foreign 
Languages Press, 1954, p. 56. 


The New Frontier of War: Political Warfare, 
Present and Future. By WiLuram R. KINTER 
AND JOSEPH Z. KORNFEDER. (Chicago: Henry 
Regnery, 1962. 362-++xx pp. $7.50.) 


Those expecting a treatise on ‘political war- 
fare” will be disappointed. They will find instead 
a discussion of communist political operations 
and some suggestions for countering them. Part 
One, “The Communist Machine,” describes in 
general and largely unsophisticated terms the 
structure and operations of communist parties, 
with some attention to the methods and instru- 
ments of Soviet foreign policy and with reference 
to the strategies and tactics of the Communist 
Party of the United States (on the basis of the 
experience of one of the authors, J. Kornfeder, a 
former leader of the Party and an ex-Comintern 
official). Part Two, “The Battleground,” briefly 
but not always expertly summarises the state of 
communism in three areas, China, Southeast 
Asia and Latin America. Part Three, “Counter- 
attack,” suggests how communist political ac- 
tivities may be countered through better training 
(e.g. courses on communism for officials and staff 
officers), improved U.S. governmental machinery 
for the conduct of “political warfare” (a strength- 
ening of the National Security Council), and the 
exploitation of communist vulnerabilities (such as 
Eastern Europe, or the “crisis in Soviet perform- 
ance’). Surprisingly, for a book published in 
1962, the Sino-Soviet rift is not included among 
these, 

The most general question that arises about 
this book is whether the relations of conflict 
that have arisen between the United States and 
the Soviet Union may accurately be defined, as 
they have been by the authors, as a state of 
“political warfare.” The point is a fine one, but 
has important implications. For if it is “‘war- 
fare’ then the skills most appropriate for ‘‘fight- 
ing” it are those adapted from the military field 
and held by the military profession. If, on the 
other hand, they are seen as a peculiarly intense 
form of competition that is not unusual between 
powerful and ambitious states, a type of relations 
that has always been the driving force of inter- 
national politics, in fact the normal condition of 
international life, then it becomes clear that it 
must be handled through the application of the 
traditional skills of political leadership to the 
international situation as it exists today. The 
future course of international relations, and the 
state of the international system, will be shaped 
not by ‘‘political warriors” but by statesmen.— 
Groras MopeLsKIi, The Australian National 
University. 


Diplomatic Protest in Foreign Policy. By 
Josera C. McKenna, 8.J. (Chicago: Loyola 
University Press, 1962. Pp. 222. $6.00.) 
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In this study the author assays to what extent 
and under what conditions diplomatic protests 
have been effective instruments of United States 
foreign policy. He surveys selected years in the 
period from 1900 to 1980 and concludes that 
American diplomatic protests were effective more 
than fifty per cent of the time. In most instances, 
a protest’s effectiveness was improved by the 
threat of a diplomatic chill between the parties. 
Protests were generally ineffective during time of 
war or following a revolutionary change of govern- 
ment. 

The author examines in detail five specific in- 
ternational developments which involved a diplo- 
matic protest by the United States. The one in- 
volving the dispute with Great Britain regarding 
neutral rights on the high seas is well known; the 
others are less well known, but are quite instruc- 
tive. His examinations evidence considerable use 
. of the annual volumes of Foreign Relations as well 
as of the unpublished archives of the Department 
of State. 

Before analyzing specific protests, the author 
sets forth a theory of the diplomatic protest and 
the considerations which appear to govern its 
use. Strong and instructive emphasis is placed on 
the necessity of a government’s evaluating the 
anticipated gains and losses involved in the pres- 
entation of a protest. His model appears to be 
useful and invites further empirical study. Al- 
though it is of limited scope, the volume is a 
useful addition to the literature on the conduct 
of American foreign policy.—Don C. PIPER. 


The United Nations in the Congo, A Quest for 
Peace. By Kine Gorpon. (New York: Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace, 1962. Pp. 
184. $1.95. Paperback.) 


The author, until August, 1962, Chief Informa- 
tion Officer for the United Nations Operation in 
the Congo (known by the initials ONUC) re- 
capitulates the UN’s version of its Congo opera- 
tions, both civil and military, from 1960 until the 
beginning of September, 1962. This short volume 
is not, however, either an “authorized” or 
“official” account; though Mr. Gordon is in ob- 
vious sympathy with the UN’s Congo policies 
and looks with disfavor upon Tshombe and the 
Katangese secession, his judgements on the per- 
sonalities and the events he describes appear 
based upon his own observations and experiences. 
Until the full story of the UN’s Congo operations 
is written, Mr. Gordon’s informative little book 
should prove a valuable interim effort at clarifica- 
tion of the issues and events as they unfolded in 
the Congo during 1960, 1961, and 1962. 
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Moscow and Chinese Communists (Second Edi- 
tion). By Rosprrtr C. Norta. (Stanford, Cali- 
fornia: Stanford University Press, 1963. Pp. 
viii, 310. $7.50.) 


The new edition of Professor North’s excellent 
study includes two new chapters to replace the 
concluding chapters of the first edition, as well as 
minor corrections and changes throughout the 
text. For this edition the author has added ma- 
terial to cover the first decade of Communist 
power in China from the point of view of Sino- 
Soviet relations. 


Die Politischen Systeme. By Max IMBODEN. (Basel 
and Stuttgart: Helbing & Lichterhahn, 1962. 
Pp. 149. Sfr. 12.50.) 


This little volume, based on a set of political 
science lectures by the well-known Dean of the 
Law Faculty at Basel, reduces to a very readable 
150 pages the kind of Continental typology of 
political concepts and systems which in most of 
the German literature usually runs to several 
volumes. It is introductory in nature and the 
basic discussion revolves around institutional 
frameworks, but there are interesting psycho- 
logical insights into the roles created under the 
five systems discussed—the representative con- 
stitutional state, direct democracy, the Commu-~ 
nist state, the pluralist-functional community 
and the state based on personal rule. To develop 
and refine the typology concepts are drawn 
critically both from the classics of political 
philosophy and from contemporary writers such 
as Carl Schmitt, Georges Burdeau, Gerhard 
Liebholz and Ernst Fraenkel. AJH. 


International Union of Local Authorities. The 
Tasks of Local Authorities in Development 
Areas. Rural Development, Industrial Develop- 
ment, Social and Cultural Adaption of the Pop- 
ulation. Proceedings of the Tel-Aviv Congress, 
16th-28rd November. (The Hague, 1961, Pp. 
80.) 


The volume is a summary report of the proceed- 
ings of the first Congress of the Union held out- 
side Europe, and complements the volume pub- 
lished before the Congress by the IULA with 
the statements by the rapporteurs from France, 
Ghana, Great Britian, India, Italy, and Japan on 
the topics of the Congress with 700 participants. 
The Israel Congress late in 1960 marks the be- 
ginning of the real entry of the IULA into the 
world scene, and of its emergence in local govern- 
ment from the more restricted European back- 
ground.—James B. Cmos, Library of Congress. 
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1968 ANNUAL MEETING AND SLATE OF OFFICERS 
FOR 1963-64 


The 1963 Annual Meeting of the Association will be held September 4-7, 
at the Commodore Hotel in New York City. Professor Karl W. Deutsch of 
Yale University is Chairman of the Program Committee. 

At the Annual Business Meeting the Nominating Committee (comprised 
of Jack Peltason, Chairman; Weldon Cooper; Rupert Emerson; John D. 
Lewis; J. Austin Ranney; and Robert Scalapino) will propose the following 
officers for 1968-64: President-Elect, David Truman (Columbia Uni- 
versity); Vice Presidents, Gwendolen Carter (Smith College); Morton 
Grodzins (University of Chicago); J. Roland Pennock (Swarthmore Col- 
lege); Secretary, John H. Schaar (University of California, Berkeley); 
Treasurer, Max M. Kampelman (Washington, D. C.); Members of the 
Council for two years: Byrum Carter (Indiana University); Frederic 
Cleaveland (Yale University); Karl W. Deutsch (Yale University); Leon 
Epstein (University of Wisconsin); Lawrence Herson (Ohio State Uni- 
versity); Robert McCloskey (Harvard University); Richard Neustadt 
(Columbia University); Lucian Pye (Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology). 

The Nominating Committee nominated Stephen Bailey (Syracuse Uni- 
versity), subject to council approval, to complete Sigmund Neumann’s 
term. 





PROGRAM COMMITTEE: 1964 ANNUAL MEETING 


Early appointment of the Program Committee for the annual meeting 
of the Association to be held in Chicago in September, 1964, makes it 
timely now to invite anyone having program suggestions for the occasion 
to convey them as soon as may be convenient, and prior to October, 1963, 
to the Chairman or an appropriate member of the Committee. Members 
of the 1964 Program Committee are: Chairman, Leon Epstein, University 
of Wisconsin; National Government and Politics—Richard M. Scammon, 
Director, Bureau of the Census; Comparative Politics: Western and Rus- 
sian—John E. Turner, University of Minnesota; Comparative Politics: 
Developing Nations—Leonard Binder, University of Chicago; State and 
Local Politics—-Lawrence J. R. Herson, Ohio State University; Public 
Administration—Robert V. Presthus, Cornell University; Public Law and 
Judicial Process—-Walter F. Murphy, Princeton University; International 
Relations and Foreign Policy—Stanley Hoffmann, Harvard University; 
New Research Techniques—John Wahlke, S.U.N.Y., Buffalo; Political 
Theory (Philosophical and Empirical)—John D. Lewis, Oberlin College 


WASHINGTON OFFICE ACTIVITIES 


The following report introduces a new section of the News and Notes, to 


keep APSA members better informed about Association programs and 
activities. 





Congressional Staff Fellowship Program. For and Senate office and Congressional Committee 
the first time this year, the Association awarded staff members. This program, established in 
several six-month and one-year fellowships for consultation with leaders of both parties in both 
university study and research to selected House Houses of Congress, was designed to improve the 
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knowledge and skills of administrators and re- 
searchers and so to encourage the further develop- 
ment of a permanent and highly professional staff 
system. Competition for the awards, to be made 
annually under a $628,000 Ford Foundation grant 
announced in late January, was open to all pro- 
fessional employees of Congress. 

Seminar for Freshman Congressmen. In Jan- 
uary, 1963, the Association was co-sponsor, with a 
bipartisan group of eight House members, of a 
week-long seminar for the 67 Representatives 
first elected last November. Conducted by senior 
members of both Houses and by political scien- 
tists, the seminar was offered to introduce the 
freshman congressmen to the workings of the 
House of Representatives. To plan for future ses- 
sions, possibly under Association auspices, a ques- 
tionnaire was mailed to all participants, request- 
ing their suggestions and criticisms. Congressional 
reaction was highly favorable, and the Associa- 
tion received letters and telephone messages of 
commendation from more than 50 of the new 
House members who participated. 

Seminar in Legislative Operations. At the re- 
quest of the U, S. Civil Service Commission, the 
Association arranged a program similar to the 
seminar for freshman Congressmen, for a group of 
30 Federal executives, in grades 15 to 18. These 
seminar sessions were held May 13 to 17 and were 
conducted by political scientists, members of 
both Houses of Congress, and staff personnel 
from the Legislative and Executive branches. 

Presidential Campaign Debate Study. Supported 
by a grant from the National Broadcasting 
Company, the Association organized a committee 
to study procedures and format for future televi- 
sion and radio debates between presidential candi- 
dates. The seven-member group held its first 
meeting in April, and a final report and recom- 
mendations are scheduled for completion prior to 
the 1964 campaign. Association President Carl J. 
Friedrich was named chairman of the study com- 
mittee, made up of members Harold Lasswell, 
Richard Neustadt, Peter Odegard, Elmo Roper, 
Evron M. Kirkpatrick, and Gerhart Wiebe, dean 
of the school of communications at Boston Uni- 
versity. 

Discussion of Congressional Organization. The 
Association arranged a series of discussion meet- 
ings on the problems of Congressional organiza- 
tion and procedure, bringing together about 20 
members of the House, a number of political 
scientists, and other experts in the field of 
legislative operations. This project was made pos- 
sible by a grant from the Philip Stern Family 
Fund. 

Congressional Fellowship Program. At its incep- 
tion in 1953, the Congressional Fellowship Pro- 
gram gave six political scientists and newsmen an 
opportunity to observe the workings of Congress 
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at first hand. Thirty participants in the 1962-63 
program—eight political scientists, eight news- 
men, nine Federal service executives, four Asian 
Fellows, and one social psychologist—were as- 
signed as staff aides in House offices. Further ex- 
pansion of this program has been indicated for 
next year. 

Winners of the 1963-64 Fellowship awards 
sponsored by the Association were announced in 
mid-February and included: 


Journalisis-— 
Roger J. Blobaum, 34, state-trunk editor, Asso- 
ciated Press, Chicago. 
Elliot W. Carlson, 27, editorial writer, Hono- 
lulu Advertiser. 
Richard P. Conlon, 33, reporter, Minneapolis 


Tribune. 

Chellis O. Gregory, 26, section editor and re- 
porter, Commercial Appeal (Memphis, 
Tenn.) 


John M. Heritage, 24, political reporter, At- 
lanta Constitution. 

William G. Kagler, 31, political reporter, Cin- 
cinnati Enquirer. 

Stephan Lesher, 27, health and education 
writer, Winston-Salem (N. C.) Journal. 


Political Scientists— 


Stanley Anderson, 35, assistant professor of 
political science, University of California, 
Santa Barbara. 

Richard E. Ashcraft, 24, teaching assistant, de- 
partment of political science, University of 
California, Berkeley. 

Lewis A. Froman, 27, assistant professor of 
political science, University of Wisconsin. 
Irwin N. Gertzog, 30, Falk Fellow in politics, 

University of North Carolina. 

Nelson P. Guild, 34, assistant professor of 
government, Hamilton College, Clinton, 
N. Y. 

Robert D. Loevy, 28, instructor in political sei- 
ence, Goucher College, Baltimore, Md. 

John F. Manley, 24, graduate teaching as- 
sistant, Syracuse University. 

Marvin G. Weinbaum, 28, instructor in govern- 
ment, Colby College, Waterville, Maine. 


Social Psychologist— 


Clifford H. Block, 29, research psychologist, 
National Institute of Health, Bethesda, Md. 


United States Senate Youth Program. Within 
the framework of the Social Studies Project, the 
Association developed the curriculum and con- 
ducted seminar-interview sessions for the first 
United States Senate Youth Program. This in- 
ternship program, unanimously approved by 
resolution of the Senate and financed by the 
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William Randolph Hearst Foundation, brought 


two high school student leaders from each state to 


Washington, D. C., for the week of January 27 ` 


to February 1. While in the Nation’s Capital, the 
students met with the President, members of both 
Houses of Congress, and the Secretary of State, 
among others, and participated in a wide range of 
educational activities—including seminars con- 
ducted by political scientists and other experts in 
government and politics. Comment in the Senate 
and elsewhere on this program was uniformly 
favorable. 

Regional Political Science Seminars. ‘Through 
new grants from the Edgar Stern Family Fund 
and the Rockefeller Foundation, the Association 
will be able to broaden the scope of the Regional 
Political Science Seminar Programs, allowing 
more teachers in the smaller colleges and uni- 
versities to participate. One-week seminars, con- 
ducted by leading scholars and researchers, were 
scheduled at the University of Tennessee, Knox- 
ville, beginning June 2, and at the University of 
Nevada, Reno, beginning August 18. 

Public Affairs Reporting Awards. The Associa- 
tion also will hold two seminars this fall for 
winners of the Public Affairs Reporting Awards, 
competition for which is open this year to political 
writers in the East and Mid-West. 

1968 World Tour-Seminar Program. After four 
months of negotiations, January to April, the 
Association completed arrangements—air travel 
and hotel reservations, provision for study and 
sightseeing opportunities—for the World Tour- 
Seminar. About 80 members reserved seats for 
departure from San Francisco on August 1, with 
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all air travel on flights operated by major inter- 
national airlines. Visits were planned in 13 coun- 


‘tries, where the Association has arranged brief- 


ings and interviews with important government 
officials in cooperation with the U. S. State De- 
partment and the Embassies of the respective na~ 
tions involved. 

Corwin Award. To honor one of America’s most 
distinguished constitutional authorities, the 
American Political Science Association has agreed 
to establish an annual Edward 8. Corwin Award. 

The award is to be administered by the 
American Political Science Association and is to 
be given for the best published work during the 
year in the field of public law, broadly defined to 
include the judicial process, judicial biography, 
judicial behavior, courts, law, legal systems, the 
American Constitutional system, civil liberties, 
or any other substantive area, or any work which 
deals in a significant fashion with a topic related 
to or having substantial impact on the American 
Constitution. 

To support a prize consistent with the contri- 
butions of Professor Corwin and the dignity of the 
subject will require a trust fund of at least $15,000. 
In view of the large number of persons who have 
profited from the works of Professor Corwin such 
a fund should not be difficult to secure. Pledges 
will be accepted and payments may be made over 
a period of time. 

Checks should be made payable to the Amer- 
ican Political Science Association—~Corwin 
Award, 1726 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. Contributions are deducti- 
ble for federal income tax purposes, 


PROFESSIONAL CONFERENCES 


The Second Annual Rocky Mountain-Great, 
Plains Peace Research Conference was held at 
Colorado State University, October 13 and 14. 
Principal speakers of the Conference were: Dr. 
Harold Taylor, Peace Research Institute; Dr. 
Robert Matteson, deputy director for planning, 
United States Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency; Dr. Thomas Milburn, chief, Behavioral 
Science Research Group, China Lake, California; 
and Dr. George Reinsford, director of university 
development, University of Denver. 

The Conference was organized around dis- 
ciplinary workshops, including a political science 
workshop, chaired by Dr. J. Leo Cefkin, Colorado 
State University. The workshop heard the follow- 
ing papers: “The Price of Peace,” by Robert 
Stevenson, Idaho State College; “Social and 
Political Orientations of Law Students in Japan,” 
by Yasumasa Kuroda, Montana State College; 
“The Place for Traditional Scholarship in Peace 
Research,” by Neal D. Houghton, University of 
Arizona; “Current Research at the Stanford 


Studies in International Conflict and Integra- 
tion,” by Ole Holsti, Stanford University; and 
“The Court of Justice of the European Com- 
munities: Contributing Factor to International 
Peace,” by Werner J. Feld, Moorhead State 
College. 


The department of political science at Arizona 
State University in conjunction with the de- 
partments of military science and mass commu- 
nication held a conference on “The Political- 
Military Defense of Latin America” on December 
7-8, 1962. Participants included: Professor 
Ross A. Gomez, University of Arizona, Professor 
Russell H. Fitzgibbon, University of California 
at Los Angeles, Professor William P. Cochran, 
Jr., American Institute of Foreign Trade, Pro- 
fessor James L. Busey, University of Colorado, 
Professor Roland Hilton of Stanford University 
and Professors Marvin Alisky, Bruce Mason, 
John Martinez, Theodore Wyckoff and Arnold 
Tilden of Arizona State University. 
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Stetson University held an institute on South- 
east Asia February 6-8 with three guest lec- 
turers participating in the lectures and discus- 
sions. The participants were Professor William C. 
Johnstone of the Johns Hopkins School of Ad- 
vanced International Studies, Professor Lucian 
Pye of MIT, and Dr. Nguyen Phu Duc of the 
Vietnamese Embassy. 

The institute was part of a cooperative venture 
by four mid-Florida colleges and was made 
possible by a grant from the Danforth Founda- 
tion. Comparable institutes were held at the same 
time on the other three campuses (Rollins, 
Florida Southern, Florida Presbyterian). Next 
year the theme of the Institute will be “China 
and India in Crisis.” 


The thirty-ninth session of the Institute of 
World Affairs was held December 2-5, 1962, at 
the Huntington-Sheraton Hotel in Pasadena 
under the direction of J. William Robinson of 
Whittier College. 

Professor Robinson chose the theme “‘'Commit- 
ment to Freedom” for the thirty-ninth institute, 
dealing, in his words, with “The Positive Side of 
the American Record in Foreign Policy.” Daily 
programs had to do with National Goals and the 
World Around Us, Economie and Social Policy, 
Policy and Progress in Science, Policy in Inter- 
national Cooperation, and Decisions and Meth- 
ods. 

Chairmen of the daily programs included 
Chancellor von KleinSmid, Vice President Carl M. 
Franklin of USC, and Arthur C. Turner of the 
University of California at Riverside. Evening 
speakers were Ambassador John M. Allison, now 
at the University of Hawaii, Sergio Bath of the 
Brazilian Embassy, General William H. Draper, 
Assistant Secretary of State Edwin M. Martin, 
Hans J. Morgenthau, Lt. Col. John A. Powers, 
General Thomas D. White, and Paul Tillich. 

At the thirty-ninth institute papers were read 
by Willard A. Beling, USC; Ben G. Burnett, 
Whittier College; Robert S. Gibbs, Boston Uni- 
versity; Ronald Hilton, Stanford; Nobutaka Ike, 
Stanford; President E. Wilson Lyon, Pomona 
College; Charles A. McClelland, San Francisco 
State College; Helen Dwight Reid, George 
Washington University; Franz B. Schick, Univer- 
sity of Utah; Dean John M. Swarthout, Portland 
State College; James T. Watkins, IV, Stanford; 


and C. 8. Whitaker, Jr., University of California 
at Los Angeles. 

The Institute of World Affairs was founded by 
Chancellor Rufus B. von KleinSmid of the Univer- 
sity of Southern California in association with a 
group of scholars representing the major institu- 
tions of the West. Professor James T. Watkins, IV 
of Stanford University, the director of the fortieth 
session, which will be held at the Huntington- 
Sheraton Hotel December 1-4, 1963, has selected 
“The Grand Design” as the theme of the meeting. 

Correspondence with reference to the 1963 In- 
stitute, including suggestions as to interested par- 
ticipants, should be addressed to Paul E. Hadley 
of the University of Southern California. 


The Iowa Conference of Political Scientists 
held its 1963 annual meeting at Loras College on 
April 6. 

During the morning session Paul Smith of 
Grinnell College delivered a paper on ‘‘Com- 
munity Power and Influence in East-Central 
Towa.” Serving as discussants were Donald E. 
Boles of Iowa State University, Robert Horgan 
of Clarke College, John C. Norton of St. Ambrose 
College and Russell Ross of the State University 
of Iowa. 

The afternoon session was devoted to a debate 
between ©. Edwin Gilmour of Grinnell College 
and State Senator David O. Shaff on ‘Party 
Responsibility and Reapportionment in Iowa.” 

Newly elected officers include: president, 
Donald E. Boles, Iowa State University; secre- 
tary~treasurer, John P. Dorweiler, Loras College; 
members of the executive committee, Robert 
Horgan, Clarke College; J. B. Board, Jr., Cornell; 
Paul Smith, Grinnell; M. W. McMahon, St. 
Ambrose; N. L. Fadness, Luther College; Robert 
Boynton, State University of Iowa; Erma 
Plaehn, State College of Iowa; Charles Clarke, 
Upper Iowa University. 


The 20th Congress of the International Insti- 
tute of Sociology, originally planned for Septem- 
ber, 1962, has now been scheduled to meet Sep- 
tember 5-11, 1963 in Córdoba, Argentina, under 
the auspices of the National University there. 
Registration fees ($5) and correspondence con- 
cerning participation should be addressed to Pro- 
fessor Alfredo Povifia, Trejo 241, Córdoba, 
Argentina. 


REPORT OF THE STATE DEPARTMENT ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
ON FOREIGN RELATIONS 


The Committee met on November 2 and 3, 
1962, and examined in detail the problems con- 
nected with the series. The gist of its conclusions 
was that the Foreign Relations series had fallen 
into serious disarray since 1953. Prior to that time 


the volumes had been published with fair regu- 
larity about fifteen years behind currency (vol- 
umes for the 1920s and early 1930s). Then, at the 
behest of several influential members of Congress, 
the Historical Office was required to push ahead 
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with volumes on China (1942~-1949) and on the 
top wartime conferences. Meanwhile the rest of 
the series was allowed to drop farther and farther 
behind currency until now it has slumped to 
twenty years and is losing ground every year. 
Further confusion was added in 1957 when the 
publication of the speeded-up China series was 
suddenly stopped by Secretary Dulles. 

All this has meant loss of morale in the His- 
torical Office, increased difficulties with clearance- 
and considerable unfavorable publicity for the 
series as a whole. 

The central recommendation of our Committee 
is that this unhappy situation could be corrected 
if henceforth the Foreign Relations volumes were 
published in orderly fashion twenty years behind 
currency and if no series were undertaken out of 
chronological order. 

We believe that a twenty-year lag behind cur- 
rency is sufficient to take account of the problem 
of current sensitivity, particularly since the His- 
torical Office is prepared to omit passages in docu- 
menis that might really be offensive to friendly 
individuals or governments. Current sensitivity 
will also be greatly diminished by the mere fact 
that the volumes will again appear as a historical 
series in regular chronological order. The Secre- 
tary has indicated his favorable attitude toward 
our recommendation. 

The Committee reports that Dr. William M. 
Franklin has now become director of the Histori- 
cal Office. It believes that an excellent appoint- 
ment has been made, His energy and competence 
impressed us all, The Committee also reports the 
addition to the staff of Dr. 5. Everett Gleason, 
whose high abilities are known to all students of 
American foreign policy. 

Under the new setup work has gone forward in 
tackling the problems presented in connection 
with the 1945 and 1946 volumes, and in selecting 
materials from the massive documentation for 
those years, so that the number of volumes per 
year can be held to a reasonable figure while keep- 
ing the quality high. Even with these improve- 
ments in procedure, the Historical Office will need 
some additional staff to cope with the tremendous 
documentation of the postwar years. The Com- 
mittee has repeated its recommendation that two 
or three additional positions in the Historical 
Office are absolutely necessary to keep the series 
from sliding indefinitely backwards. 

The Committee will explore with Dr. Franklin 
a suggestion for academic interns in the Historical 
Office. We believe that this would have certain 
real advantages, but it would not lessen the im- 
mediate need for adding two or three regular posi- 
tions to the staff. 

Finally, the Committee desires to express its 
appreciation of the devoted and competent serv- 
ices of Dr. G. Bernard Noble who has now re- 
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tired; and to pay tribute to Gustave A. Nuerm- 
berger whose death deprives the Office of a much 
valued member. 
DEXTER PERKINS, Chairman 
Fren H. HARRINGTON 
Rıcuard W. LEOPOLD 
CLARENCE A. BERDAHL 
LELAND M. GOODRICH 
Parure W. THAYER 
Rosert R. WILSON 
November 19, 1962 


Representing American Historical Association: 


Dexter Perkins, Mellon Professor of History, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh 

Fred H. Harrington, President, University of Wis- 
consin 

Richard W. Leopold, Professor of History, North- 
western University 


Representing American Political Science Associa- 
tion: 


Clarence A. Berdahl, Professor of Political Sei- 
ence, emeritus, University of Illinois; Visiting 
Professor of Government, Southern Illinois 
University 

Leland M. Goodrich, Professor of International 
Organization, Columbia University 


Representing American Seciety of International 
Law: 


Philip W. Thayer, Professor of International Law, 
School of Advanced International Studies, 
Johns Hopkins University (in Washington) 

Robert R. Wilson, Professor of Political Science, 
Duke University 


Excerpt from a letter of December 29, 1962, from 
Secretary of State Dean Rusk to Professor Perkins: 


... I have now had the opportunity to read 
this report with some care, and I should like to 
thank you and the other members of the Com- 
mittee for the time and thought that you have 
generously given to the problem. 

I think your recommendations that these vol- 
umes be published in regular chronological order 
and be kept within twenty years of currency are 
reasonable, and I shall so inform our Historical 
Office. You will understand, however, that pub- 
lication of a volume may occasionally be delayed 
because of the current sensitivity of significant 
documents. I trust that such instances will be 
rare and that we can hold to a twenty-year line 
with fair regularity. 

Sincerely yours, 
/s/ Dean Rusk 
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OTHER ACTIVITIES 


The Maxwell Graduate School of Syracuse 
University has received a grant of one million 
dollars from the Ford Foundation to strengthen 
and expand teaching and research in the field of 
international relations, foreign area research, and 
overseas training. Kast African and South Asian 
studies will be emphasized, while a new program 
combining training in public administration with 
internships in public agencies abroad will be de- 
veloped from the former graduate overseas train- 
ing program. At the same time, a Maxwell Inter- 
national Organization Research Program, with a 
national advisory council, will be inaugurated. 


The University of Florida announces the estab- 
lishment of the institute of international rela- 
tions. Dr. Frederick H. Hartmann, professor of 
political science, has been appointed director of 
the institute. 


Wiuuiam J. BLocxK of North Carolina State 
College, has been assigned half-time with the 
agricultural policy institute for the academic 
year 1962-63. 


Ben G. BURNETT, associate professor of polit- 
ical science at Whittier College, will be on leave 
1963-64, in order to pursue a research project in 
Chile under a grant from the social science re- 
search council. 


H. Paut CASTLEBERRY of Washington State 
University has been on sabbatical leave during the 
1962-63 school year and has been doing research 
in Ankara, Turkey, under a Fulbright research 
award, 


Ernest M. Couuins, associate professor of 
government at Ohio University, is currently on 
leave while serving as administrative assistant to 
Congressman Homer Abele of the 10th congres- 
sional district of Ohio. 


Micuare.t Curtis of Rutgers University is the 
recipient of a faculty fellowship from the Uni- 
versity’s Research Council for the academic year 
1963—64. 


Lynn W. ELey, associate director of the exten- 
gion service and associate professor of political 
science at the University of Michigan, is one of 
six persons in the nation named to receive 1962-63 
internship awards in academic administration 
from the Ellis L. Phillips Foundation. 


Morvron J. Frisca has been granted a leave of 
absence from his position at the College of William 
and Mary in order that he may serve as a Ful- 
bright lecturer in Sweden during the 1963-64 ses- 
sion, 


Russevu. Firteup, professor of political science 
at the University of Michigan, will be on leave 
1963-64 at St. Anthony’s College, Oxford Univer- 
sity. 


Marcarner Hamiutron is currently on leave 
from College of William and Mary to serve with 
the Northern California Council of the World 
Affairs Council. 


WILLIAM J. Hanna will spend the year 1963 in 
East and West English-speaking Africa. 


Davin K. Hart, an instructor in the depart- 
ment of political science at the Brigham Young 
University, has been awarded a Danforth Teach- 
er’s Study Grant for 1963-64. 


FREDERICK H. HARTMANN, VALERIE A. EARLE 


and JoHN P. Rocuz were elected among the ten — 


new council members of the AAUP, for a 3-year 
term. 


PENDLETON HERRING is currently visiting pro- 
fessor at Princeton University. 


Joun H. Herz has served as visiting professor 
of international politics at the Fletcher School of 
Law and Diplomacy in the fall of 1962. He will do 
research in international politics under a grant 
from the Rockefeller Foundation during a sab- 
batical leave from the City College of New York 
1963-64. 


Stanuey D. Hopper, assistant professor of 
government at Los Angeles State College, has 
been awarded a Danforth Foundation teaching 
and research grant. 


Cuaupius O. JOHNSON, professor emeritus at 
Washington State University, has been a visiting 
professor this year at the University of Colorado 
(fall semester) and Lewis and Clark College at 
Portland, Oregon (winter and spring quarters). 


Arruur L. KALLEBERG, assistant professor of 
political science at the University of Missouri, has 
been awarded a study fellowship by the American 
Council of Learned Societies. 


Max M. KAMPELMAN, Treasurer and Counsel 
of the Association and formerly on the faculty of 
the University of Minnesota and Bennington Col- 
lege, will teach at the summer session of Clare- 
mont College. 


Davip Kerrier has resigned as reading as- 
sistant to the Managing Editor of this Review in 
order to concentrate on his research on Karl 
Mannheim—research which will take him again 
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to Europe this summer, under an SSRC grant. 
Paur SHovp, assistant professor at Kenyon Col- 
lege, succeeds him as assistant to the Managing 
Editor. 


GuENTER Lewy, assistant professor of govern- 
ment at Smith College has been awarded a 
Rockefeller Foundation research grant for the 
academic year, 1963-64. 


ARTHUR W. Macmanon, professor emeritus in 


Columbia University, will conduct courses in. 


public administration and comparative govern- 
ment during the summer term at the University 
of East Africa (Makerere University College, 
Kampala, Uganda), under the contractual ar- 
rangement between Makerere and the political sei- 
ence department of the University of Chicago. 


ALPHEUS THomas Mason of Princeton Univer- 
sity will: be on leave during the academic year, 


19 63-64. 


Graeme C. Moonre of York University, Eng- 
land, is currently visiting associate professor at 
Princeton University. 


Hans J. Morcentruav, of the University of 
Chicago, has been appointed a consultant to the 
department of defense. 


Harpine O. Nosuirt, professor of pol!tical sci- 
ence at Concordia College, Moorhead, Minnesota, 
was the Democratic-Farmer-Labor candidate for 
Congress in Minnesota’s 7th District in 1962. 
After winning the nomination in the September 
primary by a vote of 16,478 to 12,846, Noblitt 
was defeated by the Republican incumbent in 
November, 70,546 to 65,161. 


Rospert PITcHELL, associate professor of 
government, Indiana University, is on leave of ab- 
sence serving as legislative assistant to Senator 
Birch E. Bayh, Jr., of Indiana. 


Aurx V. Prisuey, formerly teaching assistant 
at Brown University, has joined the staff of the 
department of government at Ohio University 
with the rank of instructor. 


Bossrr H. Pucker, assistant professor of 
political science at Mary Washington College of 
the University of Virginia, has received a grant 
from the social science research council, for the 
1968-64 academic year. 


CHANNING B. RICHARDSON, professor of govern- 
ment at Hamilton College has received a leave of 
absence for 1963-64. He will be lecturing on com- 
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parative government at the Kenya Institute of 
administration, Nairobi, under the auspices of 
A.I.D. 


Parus J. RountcKk is visiting lecturer in 
government at Smith College for the academic 
year, 1962-63. 


JAMES PATRICK SEWELL is serving as visiting 
lecturer and research political scientist at Univer- 
sity College of Rhodesia and Nyasaland under a 
Rockefeller fellowship, seconded by the Univer- 
sity of California (Berkeley). 


Ricuarp F. Staar will be on leave during the 
academic year 1963-64 to be visiting professor at 
the Naval War College. Mr. Hongkoo Lee who is 
completing his advanced graduate work at Yale 
will be visiting assistant professor during the 
academic year 1963-64. 


T. NoBL Stern, formerly president of West 
Chester State College is serving as chairman of 
the Boston University public administration 
mission to the Ecole Nationale d’Administration 
in Conakry, Guinea, West Africa. The project is 
sponsored by the United States Agency for 
International Development and the Republic of 
Guinea. 


HERBERT J. Srorina of the University of 
Chicago, has been appointed Ford Foundation 
governmental affairs research professor at the 
University of Chicago for the academic year 
1963-64. 


DoNALD SToxKss, assistant professor of political 
science at the University of Michigan, is on leave 
for the calendar year 1963 at Nuffield College, 
Oxford University. 


Frank Tacuau of Rutgers University has re- 
ceived a Fulbright award, supplemented by a 
grant from the social science research council, to 
pursue his research objectives in Turkey during 
the academic year 1963-64. 


Sripngey Versa of Princeton University will be 
on leave during the academic year 1963-64 at the 
center for advanced study in the behavioral sci- 
ences. 


Rosert Warp, professor of political science at 
the University of Michigan, has been assigned off- 
campus duty 1963-64 in Japan. His work there 
will be part of a larger study of the political 
modernization of Japan supported by the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York. 
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APPOINTMENTS AND STAFF CHANGES 


Vincent M. BARNETT, JR., chairman of the de- 
partment of political science at Williams College 
has resigned his position to accept the presidency 
of Colgate University. 


Purr Bracu, recently of Northwestern Uni- 
versity, has been appointed to an instructorship 
in political science at Washington State Univer- 
sity. 


MARTIN BIRNBACH, formerly of the University 
of Nebraska, has been named assistant professor 
of political science at San Jose State College. 


LAURENCE R. BIRNs was appointed assistant 
professor of political science at San Jose State 
College for the 1962-63 year. He is completing his 
doctoral work for Columbia University. 


Davip A. Booru, instructor in political science 
at Williams College, has been promoted to an 
assistant professor. 


BERNARD E. Brown has resigned his position 
as associate professor of political science at 
Vanderbilt University to become associate pro- 
fessor of political science at the State University 
of New York at Buffalo. 


J. Cupp Brown, has resigned from the political 
science department at Occidental College to be- 
come chairman of the division of the social sci- 
ences at Sonoma State College. 


JOHN Burcuner, teaching fellow at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, has been appointed assistant 
professor of political science and assistant director 
of research of the bureau of governmental research 
and services at the University of Colorado, 


James MacGrecor Burns has been appointed 
chairman of the department of political science at 
Williams College and is the A. Barton Hepburn 
professor of government there. 


ALAN L. Cuem has been promoted to the rank 
of associate professor of government and assistant 
director of the governmental research bureau, 
University of South Dakota. 


RicHarp Cox has resigned his position as 
assistant professor of political science at the Uni- 
versity of California (Berkeley) to become asso- 
ciate professor of political science at the State 
University of New York at Buffalo. 


Don M. Greater, formerly assistant professor 
of history and political science, Baker University, 
has been appointed assistant professor of political 
science, Keuka College. 
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Ivo D, DucHacrex has been promoted to pro- 
fessor of political science at the City College of the 
City University of New York. 


Witiram H. Evspren, associate professor of 
government at Ohio University, has been ap- 
pointed chairman of the department of govern- 
ment. 


Jack Dennis has been appointed an assistant 
professor at the University of Wisconsin, effec- 
tive September, 1963. 


THEopoRE B. FLEMING, JR., has been pro- 
moted to the rank of associate professor in the 
political science department of Wayne State 
University. 


Roperr L. Gaupino has been appointed to a 
second three-year term as assistant professor of 
political science at Wiliams College. 


ALBA M. GILLESPIE was appointed to the 
political science staff at Humboldt State College 
beginning in September, 1963. Mr. Gillespie came 
to Humboldt State from the graduate school at 
Princeton University. 


Goran Goopwin, Jr, formerly of the Uni- 
versity of Massachusetts moved to the University 
of Rhode Island in September, 1962, to become 
chairman of the political science department. 


JAMES L. Govan has been reappointed instruc- 
tor in political science at Williams College. 


JOEL GROSSMAN now completing his Ph.D. at 
Iowa, has been appointed an assistant professor 
at the University of Wisconsin, effective Septem- 
ber, 1968. 


Donautp S. Hecock is now serving as associate 
director of the government research and service 
staff and teaching in the political science depart- 
ment at Wayne State University. 


James E. Horizon at Washington State Uni- 
versity has been promoted to an assistant profes- 
sorship. 


RICHARD I, HorrerserRr has been reappointed 
instructor in political science at Williams College. 


James A. Jarvis of Wayne State University is 
now with San Jose State College as assistant pro- 
fessor of political science and publie administra- 
tion. 


JEROME B. King, lecturer in political science at 
Williams College, has been promoted to assistant 
professor. 
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STANLEY R. Kowausxy has been appointed to 
the position of director of governmental research 
with the Jersey City Chamber of Commerce. 


_ James H. Larne has resigned from San Fer- 
nando Valley State College to become assistant 
professor of political science at Occidental College. 


ALLEN B. Ler has been promoted to associate 
professor of political science at Washington and 
Jefferson College. 


WERNER Levi has been appointed professor at 
the University of Hawaii in connection with the 
development of a Ph.D. program in the depart- 
ment of political science. 


E. Lester Levine has resigned from the 
political science department at Occidental College 
to head the newly established Legislative Refer- 
ence Bureau for the California State Assembly. 


ELEANOR LINENTHAL, research associate at the 
institute of public administration at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, has been appointed lecturer in 
political science at the University of Michigan. 


Rozert D. Losvy has been promoted to the 
rank of assistant professor of political science at 
Goucher College, and will be on leave during the 
academic year 1963-64 while serving as an APSA 
congressional fellow in Washington, D. C. 


Roy C. Macripis has resigned his position as 
professor of political science at Washington Uni- 
versity (St. Louis) to become chairman of the 
department of political science at the State Uni- 
versity of New York at Buffalo. 


EUGENE A. MAwHINNEY has been promoted to 
professor of government at the University of 
Maine. 


BrenyamMiIn M. May, Jr. has been appointed 
assistant professor in the department of govern- 
ment and law at Lafayette College. Dr. May is 
presently at the Russian research institute, 
Harvard University. 


Epwarp W. Mı has resigned as chairman of 
political science at Long Island University to be- 
come Chevalier professor of diplomacy and 
world affairs at Occidental College. 


CHARLES E. PATTERSON, JR., who has been pro- 
moted to assistant professor of government at 
Lehigh University was awarded the Ph.D. from 
the University of Illinois in February. 


Grorce M. Priarr has been appointed as- 
sistant professor of government and research asso- 
ciate in the governmental research bureau, Uni- 
versity of South Dakota. 


Ricuarp F. Rears, Occidental College, has 
‘been appointed chairman of the division of the 
social sciences at that institution. 


JoHN §. RESHETAR has been promoted to a full 
professor and Wiutiam H. HARBOLD and MORTON 
Krout have been promoted to the rank of asso- 
ciate professor at the University of Washington. 


Hispert R. Rosperrs, of the University of 
Washington, has been appointed assistant profes- 
sor of political science at Whitman College. 


CHARLES L. Ropertson has been promoted to 
the rank of associate professor in the department 
of government, Smith College. 


Rosert L. Rorywerer has been appointed 
assistant professor of political science at Colorado 
State College. 


LAWRENCE SCHEINMAN, instructor at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan has been appointed assistant 
professor of political science at the University of 
California (Los Angeles). 


Howarp Scarrow has joined the department 
of political science, State University of New York 
at Stony Brook, as associate professor. 


Mrrza M. Saxos has been appointed assistant 
professor of government at Adelphi College. 


Denis Sr1nor, formerly of Cambridge Univer- 
sity, was, last September, appointed professor in 
Altaic Studies and in history. 


GEORGE STAMBUK has accepted a position as 
associate professor at the George Washington 
University. This year he is teaching in its gradu- 
ate program in international affairs offered at the 
Naval War College. 


WILLIAM STESLICKE is appointed a lecturer in 
political science at the University of Michigan, 
effective September, 1963. 


Cuarence N. Strong, of Westminster College, 
will join the staff of the political science depart- 
ment at Emory University as an assistant profes- 
sor. 


Davro Tarr at the Washington center of 
foreign policy research, has been appointed an 
assistant professor at the University of Wisconsin, 
effective September, 1963. 


ALBERT Trost has been appointed instructor 
in government at Valparaiso University, effective 
1 September, 1963. 


Joun Wanuxke has resigned his position as 
professor of political science at Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity to become professor of political science at 
the State University of New York at Buffalo. 
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WILLIAM H. VATCHER, Jr. has been named pro- 
fessor of political science at San Jose State Col- 
lege. 


Haroup M. Vinacx® retires from his position 
as professor of politica] science and head of the de- 
partment of political science, University of Cin- 
cinnati, at the end of this academic year, becom- 
ing emeritus professor and fellow of the graduate 
school. Dierer Dux has been appointed as head 
of the department of political science, University 
of Cincinnati, effective September 1, 1963. 


Davin D. Warren has been promoted to asso- 
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ciate professor of political science at the Univer- 
sity of Rhode Island. 


LEO WeINstTeErIN has been promoted to the rank 
of professor in the department of government, 
Smith College. He is also chairman of the depart- 
ment. 


M. Crawrorp Youne, now completing his 
Ph.D. at Harvard, has been appointed an assist- 
ant professor at the University of Wisconsin, ef- 
fective September, 1963. 


Jay K. Zawopny of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania has been appointed professor of political 
science at Washington University. 


IN MEMORIAM 


Joun Huss, director of the Michigan Munic- 
ipal League and lecturer in political science, the 
University of Michigan, died in January, 1963. 


Kazuo Kawai, professor of political science at 
the Ohio State University, died of cancer in 
Columbus May 4, 1963, at the age of 59. Born in 
Tokyo in 1904, the son of a Protestant minister, 
he was brought to this country as a child and 
grew up in the Los Angeles area. He took his de- 
grees at Stanford, in history: B.A., 1926; M.A., 
1928; Ph.D., 1938; and taught at the University 
of California at Los Angeles, 19382-1941. On a 
trip to Japan in the summer of 1941 his return was 
cut off when travel between the two countries 
ceased in consequence of the presidential order 


freezing Japanese assets in this country. He be- 
came foreign news editor of the Nippon Times 
(now the Japan Times), the leading English- 
language daily, and held that post through the 
war; under the Occupation he was made editor- 
in-chief of the paper. In 1949 he returned to 
Stanford and came to Ohio State in 1951; he was 
naturalized a citizen in 1953 and appointed a full 
professor in 1959. 

His newspaper experience under both regimes 
and his detached objectivity helped qualify him 
to write his best known work, Japan’s American 
Interlude (1960). He was also a contributor to 
this Review and other professional journals, on 
far eastern affairs. He is survived by his widow 
and by four sisters living in Tokyo,—-Harvey C. 
MANSFIELD 
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executed.” ROBERT E. OSGOOD $12.50 i 





AMATEURS AND PROFESSIONALS : 
IN BRITISH POLITICS, 1918-59 ! 
7 BY PHILIP W. BUCK 
| The competitive process through which leaders emerge in a 
modern democratic society is examined in this study of British 
` politicians. The author concludes that, although amateurs can l 
make a contribution to politics, the work of government demands ; 
essentially a professional attitude. Many tables and graphs. 
| Index. $5.00 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Inquire at your bookstore 


TRE UNIVERSITY OF 
7 CHICAGO PRESS 





Chicago and London 
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Two advanced physics students are producing a solar-powered, transistor audio-oscillator —the 





“From Sun to Sound” experiment—provided by the Bell System. The experiment requires 
students to calculate and design as well as construct some of the basic electronic components. 


p? 


“Just give ’em the facts and get out of the way 
How the Bell System is helping to develop gifted young scientists and engineers 


Tomorrow’s top scientists and engineers are 
hidden in high school classrooms today. The 
problem is to find them, inspire them. And the 
Bell System is helping this national effort with a 
unique series of teaching aids. 


One of these units is illustrated here and five 
more described at the right. They are already 
being used in thousands of high schools. 


Now in its third year, this science program has 
aided busy teachers and spurred eager students. 
As one Bell Laboratories man remarked, “Just 
give ’em the facts and get out of the way!” 


The program will continue, with the coopera- 
tion of leading educators, as long as it serves a 
useful purpose. And the Bell System will benefit 
only as the nation benefits—from better teachers 
and abler young scientists and engineers. 





Three other aids offered to America’s schools: 


Wave Motion Machine, which illustrates be- 
havior common to sound, light, electricity. 
Unit also includes film, books, lecture. 


Ferromagnetic Domains, a basic approach ta 
the study of magnetism, including books, a 
motion picture and four demonstration units. 


Solar Energy Experiment for advanced stu- 
dents, containing all the materials necessary 


to turn silicon slabs into working solar cells. 


Aids to be offered tn Fall, 1983: 


The Speech Chain, various classroom ma- 
terials for physics and biology teachers on 


the interdisciplinary study of speech and 
hearing. 


Speech Synthesis, for advanced students. 
Circuitry, electronic components, biology. 
Completed unit simulates speech sounds. 





BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


Owned by more than two million Americans 





The struggle for Middle East oil 


Middle East Oil Crises and Western Europe's 
Energy Supplies 


By Harotp Lusetxi. A RAND Corporation study of Europe’s increasing de- 
pendence on oil, and of the possible effects of future political crises in the 
Middle East countries that supply about 70% of the oil needs of the NATO 
countries of Europe. The author discusses the Western Hemisphere as an 
alternative source, and suggests steps that Europe might take at home to ensure 
its energy supplies. 230 pages. $8.75 


Changing Anglo-American relations 


Britain and the U.S.A. 


By Herpert NicHo.as. The Albert Shaw Lectures for 1961. Traces the main 
stages in the transfer of power, responsibility, and leadership in the free world 
from Britain to the U.S. after 1930. In describing the slow construction of 
Anglo-American partnership, the author touches on all of the major world 
issues in the period covered—German aggression, Lend-Lease, the Allied in- 
vasion of Europe, the atomic bomb, Korea, Berlin, Suez, and the rest. 


192 pages. $5.00 


An experiment with constitutionalism 


The First Ottoman Constitutional Period: 


A Study of the Midhat Constitution and Parliament. 


By ROBERT DEVEREUX. Most complete study ever undertaken of the first 
Turkish experiment with constitutionalism. The author reviews the events lead- 
ing toward a constitution, the problems of drafting the Midhat Constitution, 
and the reactions at home and abroad. He describes the brief, futile workings 
of the Chamber of Deputies, and appraises the reasons for failure of the experi- 
ment. 320 pages. $6.00 


THE JOHNS HOPKINS PRESS 
BALTIMORE 18, MARYLAND 





In Canada: The Copp Clark Publishing Co., Ltd., 517 Wellington Street, West, Toronto 2B, Ontario 
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The Italian Labor Movement 
By DANIEL L, HOROWITZ 


Thoroughly covers Italy’s labor story—from the origins of its 
trade union movement to the present—emphasizing its changing 
character as it was influenced by socialism, the Church, Fascism, 
and Communism. Wertheim Publications in Industrial Relations. 


~ $7.50 


Burma’s Foreign Policy 
A Study in Neutralism 
By WILLIAM C. JOHNSTONE 


The first complete analysis of Burma’s policy of neutralism, its 
relations with China and its role in the United Nations shows 
how internal instability adversely affects both economic develop- 
ment and foreign policy and concludes that Burma has now 
entered the Chinese Communist sphere of influence. A RAND 
Corporation Research Study. $7.50 


The Lite Insurance Enterprise. 1663-1910 
A Study in the Limits of Corporate Power 
By MORTON KELLER 


Analyzing the major American life insurance companies’ quest 
for power, Mr. Keller defines the nature of the corporate insti- 
tution in the United States, providing valuable insights into its 
development. Center for the Study of the History of Liberty in 
America. A Belknap Press Book. $7.25 


A New Deal for Latin America 


The Alliance for Progress 
By LINCOLN GORDON 


The United States Ambassador to Brazil, one of the chief archi- 
tects of the Alliance for Progress, offers a concise and eloquent 
study of its purpose, philosophy, and methods, emphasizing its 
great challenge to an entire Hemisphere. $3.25 





| HI ARVARD UNIVERSITY. PRESS.” 
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The Journal of- 
COMMONWEALTH POLITICAL 
STUDIES 


Editor: Professor Kenneth Robinson 
Institute of Commonwealth Studies, University of London 


THE JOURNAL was first published in November 1961. It prints articles 
and reviews on Commonwealth relations and on the politics and govern- 
ment of individual Commonwealth countries. Each issue contains reviews 
of new books. 


The following papers have appeared in the first four numbers: 
Constitutional Autochthony in Ghana 
by Kenneth Robinson 


South Africa’s Departure 
by J. D. B. Miller 


Parliamentary Government in Orissa 1947-1959 
by F. G. Bailey 
The Commonwealth in the United Nations 
by J. E. S. Fawcett 


The Genesis of the Balfour Declaration of 1926 
by H. Duncan Hall 


Electoral Trends and the Tendency to a 
One Party System in Nigeria 
by J. P. Mackintosh 


Maltese Village Politics and their Relation to National Politics 
by Jeremy Boissevain 


The Evolution of Minister-Civil Servant Relations in India 
by V. Subramaniam 


A Reconsideration of Empire 
by Sir Ketth Hancock 


Citizenship, Parties, and Factions in Gilbraltar 
by A. J. Heidenheimer 


The Journal appears twice yearly in May and November. Annual Sub- 
scription $4.50. Single copies $2.50. Crown Quarto, paper covered. Vol. I 
No. r was issued in November 1961. 


Published by 
LEICESTER UNIVERSITY PRESS 


The University © Leicester ° England 
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Automotive architect—creative yet practical. This GM designer is contemplating a possible 
196-? model car . . . devoting his imagination, creativity and talent to a design of the future. 
Ideas are his business, Ideas are his life. They are expressed in General Motors products of 
today—and in GM products for tomorrow. 


He is one of 1400 men and women on the GM Styling Staff. . . all dedicated to progress. Their 
job: to give products eye-appeal ... and to develop a form exactly suited to each product and its 
use. They blend design elements such as line, plane, form, color and texture to create the utmost 
in visual beauty ... and to enhance quality, convenience and safety, too. They also look far 
ahead, constantly searching and planning new and better things for the coming years. 


The stylist is one of many employes to whom General Motors owes much of its leadership. 
Collectively, with shareholders (more than a million of them) and thousands of suppliers 
and dealers, these men and women of General Motors are responsible for GM’s progress, 
past and future. 
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from RANDOM 


Power, Freedom, and Diplomacy 
THE FOREIGN POLICY OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


by PAUL SEABURY, University of California 


This outstanding new textbook explores the purposes, processes, and prospects of 
contemporary foreign policy, and considers the implications of the foreign policy of 
a powerful free society in a dangerous and hostile international environment. 


1963; 420 pages; $6.25 text 


inode The Revolution 
Expectant in American 


Peoples | Foreign Policy 


NATIONALISM AND | ITS GLOBAL RANGE 
DEVELOPMENT 


by The American Universities Field Staff 
under the editorship of K. H. SILVERY 


by WILLIAM G. CARLETON 
University of Florida 


In this completely revised and ex- 


lathi Ale ranging Vivid wale panded edition of an established classic 


ten survey, the authors examine the 


in American foreign policy, the author 


henomenon of twentieth-centu i i : 
P pi masterfully combines narrative and in- 


nationalism as manifested in the so- ; ; 
ite een tee eee terpretation to focus on international 
cial, poli vel- A ) í 
P > events important since 1945 in clear 
opment of the so-called emergent er : 
historical perspective. 





countries. 
Summer 1963; 360 pages; paperbound; 
$3.45 text 
è e e ® e s s s ® ® s a 


RANDOM HOUSE The College Department 
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Winner of the 
BANCROFT 


PRIZE 
for 1962 


The Might of Nations 


WORLD POLITICS IN OUR TIME 


by JOHN G. STOESSINGER, Hunter College 


Foreword by Arthur N. Holcombe 


468 pages; $6.25 text 


State and Local 
Government 
and Politics 


Revised Edition 
by ROBERT S. BABCOCK 


University of Vermont 


This is an extremely valuable text for 
teacher, student, and “men of politics,” as in- 
teresting as it is informative. 


ALLAN SPITZ 
University of Hawati 


1962; 500 pages; $5.75 text 


New Random House 
STUDIES IN POLITICAL SCIENCE 


THE BEHAVIORAL 
PERSUASION IN POLITICS 
by HEINZ EULAU, Stanford University 
PS42 $1.95 text 


Patterns of 
Government 


THE MAJOR POLITICAL 
SYSTEMS OF EUROPE 


Revised Edition 


by SAMUEL BEER, ADAM B. ULAM 
and NICHOLAS WAHL 
all of Harvard University 
HARRY ECKSTEIN, Princeton University 
HERBERT J. SPIRO, Amherst College 


A great book has been improved! For clat- 
ity, readability, and penetrating analysis, Pat- 
terns of Government is unsurpassed .. . 


GEORGE S. BLAIR 
Pomona College and Claremont 
Graduate School 


1962; 832 pages; 18 tables and figures; 
$7.95 text 


MR. SECRETARY OF STATE 


by NORMAN L, HILL, University of Nebraska 


PS43 $1.95 text 


A complete list of Random House Studies is available upon request. 


501 Madison Avenue New York 22 


o e ® o @ 
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NOTEWORTHY SELECTIONS FROM 


The Van Nostrand Political Science Series 
General Editor—Franklin L. Burdette 








FOUNDATIONS OF INTERNATIONAL POLITICS 


by Harold Sprout, Princeton University, and Margaret Sprout. 


—the continuing scientific and technological revolution, new dimensions of violence, shrinking space, 
dwindling climatic obstacles, rising consumption of natural resources, the strains and stresses of societies 
everywhere, spreading literacy, shifting ideological appeals, developing infernational institutions— 


Against a background of these characteristics, and many other features of our changing world, this book 
views the historic international system, its successive transformations, and its current transitions toward new 
patterns. The emphasis throughout is on the changes in foundations—changes which render increasingly 
obsolete old and accustomed ways of thinking about world affairs. This book represents a fresh effort in 
providing the student with a frame of concepts, theories, and basic knowledge that has enduring value for 
understanding the rapidly changing international scene. The authors have integrated with their original 
writing (well over half the total) carefully chosen selections from a wide variety of sources. 


1962 744 pages text ed. $8.75 


Now Available—A Paperbound National Government Edition of 


GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS IN THE UNITED STATES 


by Guy B. Hathorn, University of Maryland, Howard R. Penniman, Georgetown University, and 
the late Harold Zink, Ohio State University. 


Designed for courses on American Government and Politics that do not discuss state and local functions 
and operations, this book is concerned primarily with the national scene. Several chapters have been modi- 
fled to reflect new and up-to-date events and legislation; e.g., the 1962 congressional action on major legis- 
lation, executive policy-making decisions and other impacts of the present administration, and contemporary 
events that have influenced changes in government and politics in the United States today. 


1962 (paper) 672 pages $4.95 


STATE AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


by Russell W. Maddox, Jr. and Robert F. Fuquay, both Associate Professors of Political Science, 
Oregon State University. 


Comprehensive and up-to-date, this compact new text sets forth the basic principles, institutions, and func- 
tions of American government at the state and local levels. 


Sheridan Hegland, Member of the California State Legislature has commented: “While naturally no legislator 
would agree totally with any textbook written by anyone else on state and local government, ! do want to 
say that I have found the book helpful and worthwhile and 1 would say that 90% of the time | find myself 
in agreement with the two authors, which is more than | can say by a good deal with some of the other text- 
books in the field." 


1962 712 pages $7.75 








D. VAN NOSTRAND COMPANY, INC. : princeton, Now Jersey 
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THE FARM BUREAU AND THE NEW DEAL 


By Christiana McFadyen Campbell 


New light is thrown on the making of national farm policy during the New Deal 
years 1933-40 in this fresh examination of the relationship—-from honeymoon to 
divorce—between the American Farm Bureau Federation and the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration. “The Campbell account of the growing rift between the Farm Bureau 
and the USDA is very good. . . . Mrs. Campbell is to be congratulated on making a 
whole segment of the agricultural front come alive. She has accomplished an amazing 
lot in a brief compass.” —Henry A. Wallace, Agricultural History. 215 pages. $4.75. 


LAW AND ORGANIZATION IN WORLD SOCIETY 


By Kenneth S, Carlston 


A modern theory of law and organization in world society evolves from this com- 
prehensive analysis of international order in terms of social, political, and legal 
theory. ‘“The book contains valuable insights. It is a constructive contribution to a 
significant body of literature.”"—The Virginia Quarterly Review. 356 pages. $6.50, 


THE ILLINOIS COURT OF CLAIMS: A STUDY OF 
STATE LIABILITY 


By Frederick C. Spiegel 


This book traces the historical development of governmental immunity, compares 
and sumarizes the attitudes and practices of the federal government and the various 
states generally with respect to the assumption of liability and the settlement of 
claims, and presents a detailed analysis of the liability of a particular state—TIllinois. 
226 pages. Paperbound, $3.50; clothbound, $4.50. 


THE NEW EXPLORATION 
A Philosophy of Regional Planning 
By Benton MacKaye, with an introduction by Lewis Mumford 


“In the field of regional planning Benton MacKaye’s book was not merely a pioneer 
essay in its own time, but it is still ahead of much of the thinking and planning 
being done today, since too little of that effort displays either the hard logic or the 
humane insight MacKaye has brought to the subject.”"—-Lewis Mumford. 25 maps. 
xxv -+ 242 pages. Illini Books, IB-3. $1.75. 


. 


“THE UNIVERSITY. OF ILLINOIS. PRESS; URBANA, ILLINOIS” | 
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Recent and forthcoming titles from 


THE NERVES OF GOVERNMENT Models 
of Political Communication and Control. By 
Karl W. Deutsch, Yale University. Shifts em- 
phasis from study of power to the study of 
government as “nerves”; the channels of com- 
munication by which the exercise of power is 
controlled. 336 pages. $6.50. 


THE POLITICAL SYSTEMS OF EMPIRES 
The Rise and Fall of the Historical Bureau- 
cratic Societies. By S. N. Eisenstadt, Hebrew 
University, Jerusalem. A monumental analysis 
of the social and political structure of the 
major historical empires and the causes of 
their development, continuity, and fall. 544 
pages. $15.00. 


COMPARATIVE POLITICS A Reader. Ed- 
ited by Harry Eckstein, Princeton University 
and David E. Apter, University of California. 
A comprehensive view of the achievements 
and promise of recent studies in comparative 
politics. 780 pages. $12.50. 


JUDICIAL DECISION-MAKING. Edited by 
Glendon Schubert, Michigan State University. 
The fourth volume in the series: The Interna- 
tional Yearbook of Political Behavior Research; 
General Editor: Heinz Eulau. An incisive em- 
pirical study of judicial decision-making, 
viewed through a wide range of perspectives 
and in a variety of contexts. Leading scholars 
of political behavior have prepared articles ex- 
pressly for this volume. 288 pages. $8.50. 


UTOPIA AND ITS ENEMIES. By George 
Kateb, Amherst College. Evaluates the main 
contemporary currents of attack on the uto- 


pian ideal. 244 pages. $5.50. 


OLD SOCIETIES AND NEW STATES The 
Quest for Modernity in Asia and Africa, Ed- 
ited by Clifford Geertz, University of Chicago. 
An integrated social science perspective is 
used to examine the whole range of problems 
currently confronting the new nations. 320 
pages. $6.95. 


The Free Press... 


MEDIEVAL POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY A 
Sourcebook. Edited by Ralph Lerner and 
Muhsin Mahdi, both of the University of Chi- 
cago. A rich storehouse of medieval thought 
drawn from Latin, Hebrew, and Arabic 
sources. Approx. 544 pages. $10.00. 


CLASS STRUCTURE IN THE SOCIAL CON- 
SCIOUSNESS. By Stanislaw Ossowski, War- 
saw University. Examines basic ways of in- 
terpreting class structure throughout European 
history, and draws up a more satisfactory ty- 
pology of the main ways of interpreting class 
structure. 210 pages. $5.00. 


ON TYRANNY Revised and Enlarged Edi- 
tion. By Leo Strauss, University of Chicago. 
Foreword by Allan Bloom. Once again availa- 
ble, this famous essay is now accompanied by 
appropriate additional texts. 240 pages. $4.95. 
pages. $4.95. 


A STRATEGY OF DECISION Policy Evalu- 
ation as a Social Process, By David Bray- 
brooke, Dalhousie University, Nova Scotia, 
and Charles E. Lindblom, Yale University. 
Outlines a useful strategy of decision—the 
strategy of disjointed incrementalism—based on 
empirical procedures followed by successful 
analysts. Approx. 288 pages. $5.95. 


POLITICAL THOUGHT SINCE WORLD 
WAR Il Critical and Interpretive Essays. 
Edited by W. J. Stankiewicz, University of 
British Columbia, Canada. Essays reflecting 
the current state of discussion of political ide- 
ologies. Approx. 480 pages. $8.50. 


THE AMERICAN POLITY. By William C. 
Mitchell, University of Oregon. A systematic 
application of the insights of the behavioral 
sciences to the institutions, values, and be- 
havior patterns of the American political com- 
munity. 448 pages. $10.00. 

POLITICAL IDEOLOGY Why the American 
Common Man Believes What He Does. By 
Robert E. Lane, Yale University. 520 pages. 
$8.50. 
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BOOKS THAT MATTER 


CHINA ON THE EVE OF 
COMMUNIST TAKEOVER 


A. DOAK BARNETT 











Professor Barnett's unique report on China in 1947-49 pro- 
vides an unparalleled analysis of the factors underlying 
the Nationalist defeat and Communist victory—all based 
on firsthand observation, on-the-spot interviews, and doc- 
uments unavailable in the West. $6.95 


THE SPREAD OF NUCLEAR WEAPONS 


Leonard BEATON AND Joun MADDOX 


in this definitive assessment of the likelihood that nations 
other than the present nuclear powers will decide that 
their security depends on a nuclear weapons system, the 
authors base their analysis on the strategic, political, eco- 
nomic, and technical factors that influence governmental 
decisions. $4.50 


APPORTIONMENT AND REPRESENTATIVE 
GOVERNMENT 


ALFRED DE GRAZIA 


Written at a time when American constitutional history 
approaches a decisive turning point, this penetrating 
study strikes at the fundamental relation between repre- 
sentative government and apportionment, dramatized in 
the issues of the famous Baker y. Carr case. $5.00 


THE WILTING OF THE HUNDRED FLOWERS 
The Chinese Intelligentsia Under Mao 
Mu Fu-suHenc 


“A full-scale psychological and cultural analysis of Chi- 
nese Communism. ... Assuming nothing, asking only the 
most serious questions, erudite in thought but lucid in 
style, it should become a classic. —Washington Post 


Cloth/$7.50; Paper/$2.50 


HIMALAYAN BATTLEGROUND 
Sino-Indian Rivalry in Ladakh 


Manrcarer W. Fisner, Leo E, Rose, 
AND RoBERT A. HurrENBACK 


In this first complete background study of the area that 
has become a crucial battleground in Asia, three experts 
analyze the effects of the border dispute on Soviet, Chi- 
nese, ond Indian policies, interpreting the motives behind 
both Nehru's defense of this remote province and China’s 
wish to control it. $6.00 


AN AFRICAN EXPLAINS APARTHEID 
Jornpan K. NGUBANE 


A native South African outlines the origins, history, 
strengths, and weaknesses of the operative forces of 
apartheid, presenting a powerful 12-point program fo 
abolish it. “A sincere and unusually tolerant book, highly 
recommended,"-—Library Journal $5.50 


MILITARY STRATEGY Soviet Doctrine 
and Concepts 


Eprrep BY MARSHALL V. D. SOKOLOVSKY 
IntTROpUCTION By RAxMOND L. GARTHOFF 


This uncut franslation of the work of fifteen leading Soviet 
military theoreticians constitutes the most authoritative 
and blunt document of its kind to reach the West. In Dr. 
Garthoff’s perceptive Introduction, the essential core of 
the symposium is isolated and interpreted. $6.50 


THE POLITICS OF POSTWAR GERMANY 


Epirep By WALTER STAHL 


Twenty-three eminent fournalists, historians, and political 
scientists evaluate the uncertain future of the Bonn Re- 
public in frank and thought-provoking essays that take a 
collective inventory of the achievements and failures of 
postwar German democracy. $6.00 


COLLECTIVE SECURITY AND 
AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY 


Ronanp N. STROMBERG 


“The subject under scrutiny is the rise, reign, decline, and 
apparent fall of the idea of collective security as a pre- 
ventative of wars....A fine conceptual guide...a pene- 
trating blend of political analysis and historical review." 
—Virginia Kirkus Bulletin $6.00 


FREDERICK A. PRAEGER 


PUBLISHER 


64 UNIVERSITY PLACE 





NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 
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Announcing Important Reprints 


American Slavic and 


East European Review 
Now Available 
Volumes 1-19, 1941-1960 


Cloth bound set ...........00- $375.00 
Paper bound set ...........4.- 330.00 
Single volumes, paper bound ... 17.50 


English Historical Review 
Now Available 
Volumes 1-10, 1886-1895 


Cloth bound set .......--.005- $300.00 
Single volumes, cloth bound .... 30.00 


Available Fall 1963 
Volumes 11-15, 1896-1900 


Historische Zeitschrift 


Available Fall 1963 
Volumes 151-185, 1953-1958 


Cloth bound set .............. $935.00 
Paper bound set ..........+00- 865.00 
Single volumes, paper bound... 25.00 


In Preparation 


Volumes 1-150, 1859-1934. 


Journal of 
Political Economy 
Now Available 
Volumes 1-10, 1892/93-1901 /02 


Cloth bound set .............. $275.00 
Paper bound set .............. 250.00 
Single volumes, paper bound ... 25.00 


Public Opinion 
Quarterly 

Now Available 
Volumes 1-20, 1937-1956 


(Partly in the original edition} 


Paper bound set ........eee00- $325.00 
Volumes 1-14, 1937-1950 

Cloth bound set .........+-e0e 290.00 

Paper bound set ........e05ee 255.00 


Single volumes, paper bound ... 18.50 


Soviet Studies 


Now Available 
Volumes 1-7, 1949/50-1955/56 
Cloth bound set ........eee00. $155.00 
Paper bound set ........seeues 140.00 


Single volumes, paper bound... 20.00 


Zeitschrift der 

Savigny-Stiftung 

fiir Rechtsgeschichte 

Romanistische Abteilung 
Available June 1963 

Volumes 1-34, 1880/81-1913 


{14 volumes in the original edition) 


Cloth bound set .........ee0es $675.00 
Volumes 1, 4, 17-22 

Single volumes, paper bound... 15.00 
Volumes 23-34, 1901-1913 

Single volumes, paper bound... 20.00 


World Politics 
Now Available 
Volumes 1-7, 1949-1955 


Paper bound set ............0- $140.00 
Single volumes, paper bound ... 20.00 


}11 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, N.Y. 


Johnson Reprint Corporation, 
Johnson Reprini Company Lid. Berkeley Square House, London W.1, England 
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2 Important Reprints Available Fall 1963 


MONTHLY CATALOG 


U.S. Superintendent of Documents _ 


Monthly Catalog of United States Government Publications 


1941-1946 

Six volumes bound in 12, and 3 Supplements .............. $300.00 
Six volumes bound in 12, without Supplements ............ 290.00 
1941-1946, Single volumes, cloth bound .....,........ each 50.00 

Now Available 

Supplements 

1941/1942 1943/1944 1945/1946 

The 3 Supplements cloth bound in 1 volume ................ $20.00 
Single Supplements, paper bound ........... 0.000000 each 6.50 





DOCUMENT CATALOG 


U.S. Superindentent of Documents 


Catalog of Public Documents of Congress and of all 
Departments of the Government of the United States 


March 4, 1893 — December 31, 1940 


Price for orders received prior to September 30, 1963 


Cloth bound set of 25 volumes bound in 44..........0..005 $900.00 
Price after publication 
Cloth bound set of 25 volumes bound in 44 .............. $1,050.00 
(Vols. 7-25 bound in 2 vols. each) 
Volumes 1-3, 1893/95-1896/97, cloth bound .......... each $20.00 
Volumes 4-25, 1897/99-1939/40, cloth bound ......... each 40.00 
Johnson Reprint Corporation 
111 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, N.Y. 


Johnson Reprint Company Ltd. 
Berkeley Square House, London W.1, England 
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GRANTS FOR ASIAN POLITICAL SCIENTISTS 


The American Political Science Association again has received from The Asia Founda- 
tion a grant for encouraging closer relations between Asian and American political scien- 


tists. The funds will be used in three ways: 
N 


1) To enable Asian political scientists to become members of The American Political 
Science Association for a three-year period at greatly reduced rates. Membership 
includes subscription to The American Political Science Review. 


2) To enable libraries, university departments, and research institutes in Asia, who 
have heretofore been unable to do so, to subscribe to The American Political Science 
Review at greatly reduced rates. 


3) To supplement travel expenses of Asian political scientists who are in the United 
States and who wish to attend meetings of The American Political Science Associa- 
tion. The next meeting will be held September 4-7, in the Commodore Hotel, New 
York City. 


(Applicants must be at least at the graduate student level and may come from any Asian 
country from Afghanistan eastward. Application forms may be obtained from The Ameri- 
can Political Science Association, 1726 Massachusetts Avenue, N. W., Washington 6, D. C.) 


Now available in a paperbound edition 


THE DOCTRINE OF THE SEPARATION OF POWERS 
AND ITS PRESENT-DAY SIGNIFICANCE 


By Arthur T. Vanderbilt 
Introduction by Michael Conant 


“In this brief but scholarly and thought-provoking volume... one chapter views the doctrine 
of separation of powers comparatively and historically; another deals with the threat to our 
constitutional system arising from the increased dominance of the national government over 
the states and of the executive over the legislative branch; and the third deplores the tendency 
of courts to abdicate their responsibility for maintaining our traditional scheme of constitu- 
tional limitations inherent in the system of separation of powers ... The author presents his 
subject with an impressive display of learning and zeal.” (American Political Science Re- 
view). “. .. a valuable and lasting contribution to a subject vital to the political foundations 
upon which our government and liberties rest.” (American Bar Association Journal). “Pro- 
vocative and significant ... Should be read with interest and care by lawyers, judges, and 
students of public affairs.” (Chicago Law Review). $1.50 


at your book store 


University of.. 
' Nebraska Press. 
Lincoln 
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Stalin’s Foreign Policy Reappraised 
By MARSHALL D. SHULMAN 


Taking issue with numerous prevailing interpretations, Mr. 
Shulman shows that the many recent changes in Russian atti- 
tudes have had their roots in the Soviet strategic outlook before 
Stalin’s death. “The themes that run through this book are, in- 
dependently, as important as its general theory .. . it will jar 
many in Washington.”—~Max Frankel, New York Times Book 
Review. Russian Research Center Studies, 48. $6.50 


The New Face of Soviet Totaititarianism 
By ADAM B. ULAM 


A discussion of the Russian system as a whole—Stalin’s histori- 
cal role, the system’s past, the agricultural crisis since 1953, 
Soviet-Chinese relations, and the 22nd Congress. Emphasizes 
the growing irrelevance of Leninist and Marxist ideas and how 
this factor will affect Russia’s future. Russian Research Center 
Studies, 47. $4.95 


The Ordeal of Coexistence 
By WILLY BRANDT 


The Mayor of Berlin urges the free world to take the initiative in 
creating situations of peaceful competiton in which all peoples, 
developing as well as advanced, may participate. Including his 
1962 Gustav Pollak Lecture. $3.00 


Aliens And Dissenters 
Federal Suppression of Radicals, 1903-1933 
By WILLIAM PRESTON, JR. 


Reinterpreting our national internal security experience during 
the first third of the century, including the red scare of 1919-20, 
Mr. Preston makes an informed plea for the reversal of current 
government policies. Center for the Study of the History of 
Liberty in America. $6.75 


|| ARVARD UN EVERSITY:PRESS: 1." 
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Communications and Political 
Development 


Edited by LUCIAN W. PYE 


Eleven outstanding scholars here combine the wealth of their knowledge 
and experience. Their efforts provide not only new concepts and new data, 
but practical suggestions for statesmen struggling to strengthen the pros- 
pects of democratic development around the world. Communications and 
Political Development is the first in a series of seven books entitled: 
STUDIES IN POLITICAL DEVELOPMENT sponsored by the Committee 
on Comparative Politics of the Social Science Research Council. 


416 pages. $6.50 


National Leadership and Foreign Policy 


By JAMES N. ROSENAU 


Can a foreign policy consensus be fashioned among the diverse groups 
presently active in America? Or is there no common core of values shared 
by their leaders? Is a unified national response possible only in acute 
military crises? Professor Rosenau’s book is the first to use survey data as a 
basis for answering these importnat questions. The book focuses on 1,067 
national leaders who were convened by the White House on behalf of the 
1958 foreign aid program. Their responses to a questionnaire enabled the 
author to compare the social backgrounds, political behavior and opinion- 
making activities of different groups of national leaders, all of whom were 
exposed to the same experience. The results of these comparisons are sure 
to provoke thought about the ability of the U.S. to face and surmount the 
challenges of the cold war. Published for the Center of International Studies. 


424 pages. $8.50 


Coercion and Conciliation in Ireland: 
A Study in Conservative Unionisin, 


1880-1892 


By L. P. CURTIS, JR. 


Irish nationalism, under the militant leadership of Charles Stewart 
Parnell, pervaded and disrupted the English political scene during the 
1800’s. In this study Mr. Curtis analyzes the Irish policy of the Conservative 
leaders during Parnell’s ascendancy. He explores the impact of the Irish 
question on British politics in a period of acute economic depression. The 
general history of England in the nineteenth century, of Anglo-Irish policy, 
and the workings of the British political system are illuminated by this 
careful analysis. Princeton Studies in History, #13. 440 pages. $9.00 


Order from your bookstore, or 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Princeton, New Jersey 
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Main Street Politics 
POLICY-MAKING AT THE LOCAL LEVEL 


by Charles Press 
A survey of the periodical literature since 1950, with detailed summaries 
of articles on community decision-making, power-structure studies and 
local government activities—supplemented by a complete bibliography, 
1962. 


Paperbound 147 pages, $2.00 


Metropolitics: The Nashville Consolidation 


by David A. Booth 


A comparative study of the politics of the adoption of a consolidation 
plan in Tennessee. Mr. Booth provides a general theory of metropolitan 
structural change and decision-making which should interest politicians, 
planners, and the general public, 1963. 


Paperbound 108 pages, $2.00 


Social Science and Community Action 
by Charles R. Adrian, Peter H. Rossi, Robert A. Dahl and Lloyd Rodwin 


This volume contains a collection of papers written by outstanding per- 
sons from the fields of political science, sociology, and urban planning. 
The contents are geared to laymen, professional practitioners in urban 
communities, and academic scholars who are involved in solving prob- 
Jems which confront American urban society, 1960. 


Paperbound 55 pages, $2.00 


Send orders to: 


INSTITUTE FOR COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 
Room 27, Kellogg Center 
Michigan State University 
East Lansing, Michigan 
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The British Economy in the Nineteen-Fifties 


Edited by G. D. N. Worswick and P. H. ADY. Following a concise recapitulation of 
year-to-year changes and principal economic events, thirteen authorities analyse problems 


of policy in as many fields. Among these are: export and import of goods and capital; 
industrial capitalization; wages and productivity; the consumer sector; commerce; and 
balance of payment crises. The same scholars edited The British Economy, 1945-1950. 78 
tables. $8.00 


The Kurdish Republic of 1946 


By WILLIAM EAGLETON, Jr. The Kurdish Republic of Mahabad was short-lived; when 
Soviet occupation troops withdrew, it collapsed. Because so much documentary material was 
destroyed in the debacle, Mr. Eagleton’s account is based on interviews with Kurdish, 
Turkish, Persian and Arabian survivors of the Iranian executions. His book sheds light on 
Soviet involvement; on relationships between Kurds and Azerbaijani; on Kurdish national- 
ism, and on the personalities of Kurdish leaders. [lustrated. $4.80 


The Making of Foreign Policy 


An Analysis of Decision-Making 


By JOSEPH FRANKEL. This highly practical analysis of processes involved in the forma- 
tion of foreign policy approaches its subject from the standpoint of a model state, rather 
than of any one country. Among the complex problems discussed are the pull of centripetal 
and centrifugal forces, the influences of international and domestic environments, of public 
opinion, of political parties, of institutions, pressure groups and power clusters. Late 
chapters deal with moral values and the evaluation of decisions. $5.60 


The Economics of Underdevelopment 


Edited by A. N. AGARWALA and S. P. Sinca. Twenty-one articles—key papers which 
have most influenced and stimulated recent thought in the field—present insights into the 
problems of economically underdeveloped countries. The selections discuss issues of gen- 
eral interest, such as various approaches to the problem, historical and theoretical contexts, 
balanced economic growth, underemployment, disequilibrium, and developmental models. 
A Galaxy Paperback. $2.50 


Oxford University Press [| New York 16, N.Y. 
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5 New Political Science Books 
from Prentice-Hall] 


GOVERNMENT 
BY THE PEOPLE, 5TH 


by JAMES M. BURNS, Williams College and 
JACK W. PELTASON, University of Illinois 


Presents American national, state, and local govern- 
ment in a rich setting of political combat and be- 
havior, with full attention to the constitutional, 
historical, and functional aspects of the subject. Up 
to date, through 1962 Congressional elections, this 
new édition includes a section on Kennedy as Presi- 
dent, material on new approaches in political science, 
and thorough coverage of important new Supreme 
Court decisions on districting of state legislative dis- 
tricts., 


Nat'l Ed. April 1963 
Nat’ l-State-Local Ed. 


816 pp. Price: $8.25 
April 1963 960 pp. 
Text Price: $8.75 


GONGEPTS OF 
INTERNATIONAL 
POLITICS 


by CHARLES O. LERCHE, JR., and ABDUL 
AZIZ SAID, both of The American University 


This new introductory text offers a compact sys- 
tematic analysis of the important concepts of in- 
ternational relations. Concepts are related to each 
other and to certain central themes so that a unified 
body of theory results, Ideologically neutral, the 
book avoids taking sides on the various theoretical 
schools that divide practitioners in the field today. 
Its relative brevity offers many possibilities for a 
basic course; the book may be used with any com- 
bination of additional materials to suit individual 
course needs. 


March 1963 314 pp. Text Price: $4.95 


MODERN POLITICAL 
SYSTEMS: EUROPE 


Edited by ROY C. MACRIDIS, State University 
of Buffalo, and ROBERT E. WARD, The Uni- 
versity of Michigan 


A comparative study and analysis of four major 
European governments: England, France, the Ger- 
man Federal Republic, and the Soviet Union, Each 
political system is viewed as a system of action for 
the realization of shared goals or interests. The con- 
flict and competition between socialist and demo- 
cratic forms among the mature societies of Europe 
are discussed with an effort to gauge trends. The 
work is the product of detailed collaboration among 
four of the country’s outstanding specialists in the 
field of European politics. Contributing authors: 
ROY C. MACRIDIS, SAMUEL E, FINER, KARL 
W. DEUTSCH, and VERNON V., ASPATURIAN. 


May 1963 576 pp. Text Price: $8.95 


MODERN POLITICAL 
SYSTEMS: ASIA 


Edited by ROBERT E. WARD and ROY C. 
MACRIDIS 


Here is a comparative and functionally oriented anal- 
ysis of twenty-one contemporary Asian political sys- 
tems. Major sections are devoted to Japan, India, 
and the Chinese People’s Republic, while other 
Southeast and Southwest Asian systems are treated 
collectively in extensive area essays. The work is the 
product of detailed collaboration among five of the 
country’s outstanding specialists in the field of Asian 
politics. Contributing authors: ROBERT E. WARD, 
ALLEN S. WHITING, RICHARD L. PARK, 
LUCIAN W. PYE, and DANKWART A. RUSTOW. 


June 1963 approx. 512 pp. Text Price: $8.95 


REASON AND REBELLION 


by DONALD ATWELL ZOLL 


A narrative account of the development of political ideas in the West from the 
Greeks to the contemporary world. The text analyzes the writings of the major 
figures in political thought, blending ethics and political and social thought 
into a comprehensible whole. Contemporary attitudes are explained in terms of 
their historical and ideological origins. Reason and Rebellion provides a colorful 
and lucid treatment of historical political theory. The text is designed for use 
alone or with paperback supplements of original writings. 


April 1963 


373 pp. 


Text Price: $6.95 


for approval copies, write: Box 903 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 
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Executive Reorganization and 
Reform in the New Deal 


The Genesis of Administrative Management, 1900-1939 
By BARRY DEAN KARL 


Analyzes the reorganization of the United States’ presidency in 
1939 through a series of plans submitted to Congress by Roose- 
velt, and provides a detailed discussion of his President’s Com- 
mittee on Administrative Management. $5.95 


Law in Japan 


Edited by ARTHUR TAYLOR von MEHREN 


An unparalleled survey of contemporary Japanese law by Japa- 
nese and American legal scholars, that considers law as a part 
of the social order rather than as a technical body of rules. 

Coming Sept. $12.00 


The United States and India and Pakistare 


New Edition Revised and Enlarged 
By W. NORMAN BROWN 


A completely revised and greatly enlarged edition of a prize- 
winning book. An up-to-the-minute account of the major develop- 
ments and dramatic events of the “fifties and early sixties, in- 
cluding a first-hand appraisal of the crisis produced by the 
Chinese invasion of Indian border territories. Retains all the 
compact and valuable information of the original. The author 
knows India and Pakistan as do few other Americans. American 
Foreign Policy Library. $5.95 


How Russia is Buied 


Revised Edition Enlarged 
By MERLE FAINSOD 


The thoroughly updated edition of the book acclaimed as “The 
fullest and most reliable study of the Soviet political system that 
has yet been written.”—-Hugh Seton-Watson, The Manchester 
Guardian. Includes the important changes since Stalin’s death, 
and a discussion of the sweeping reorganization of the Com- 
munist Party effected at the Central Committee meeting in No- 
vember 1962. Merle Fainsod is Director of the Russian Research 
Center, Harvard University. $8.95 
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LOOKING AT HOBBES IN CONTEXT 


Thomas Hobbes as storm-center in seventeenth-century 
debate is the focus of 


THE HUNTING OF LEVIATHAN 
By Samuel I. Mintz 


Although Hobbes is remembered today as a political philosopher, Professor Mintz reminds 
us that his contemporaries were more concerned with the moral and materialistic doctrines 
of “the infamous author of Leviathan,” “the Bug-bear of the Nation.” 


After a brief biography of Hobbes, the book explores his thought and the angry critical 
reactions to it—including his supposed role in the libertinism of Restoration court circles 
and his violent controversies with Bramhall and Cudworth over free will. 


In this faithful portrait of a stormy period, Professor Mintz adds a new dimension to our 
understanding of the powerful intellect of Thomas Hobbes. 


“Deftly, even wittily written, solid and unpretentious in its scholarship, above all, 
modest in the claims which it makes, measured and persuasive in its theses, it is just 
the book we wanted.” —Peter Laslett $5.50 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
32 East 57th Street, New York 22, New York 





. Forge of Democracy 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


By NEIL MacNEIL. “If you know the play- 
ers, the House is the most fascinating show 
in town. MacNeil presents a big slice of his- 
tory, and at its best a crackling good story.” 
—Washington Post 


“J found FORGE OF DEMOCRACY so fas- 
cinating that I could not lay it down. A great 
book, it makes abundantly clear the complex 
inner workings of the House of Representa- 
tives . . ."—Lewis DESCHLER, Parliamen- 
tarian of the House of Representatives. $6.75 


The Coming Explosion 
in Latin America 


By GERALD CLARK, author of Impatient 
Giant: Red China Today. In a clear, much- 
needed, on-the-spot report of the forces at 
work in the twenty countries of Latin Amer- 
ica Gerald Clark reveals how Latin America 
is rapidly moving toward an explosion that 
will make the Cuban upheaval look trivial. 


“This is one of the ablest commentaries on 


Latin America to be issued in the past decade 
or so. It is good reporting by an informed ob- 
server.” —JAMES NELSON GOODSELL, Satur- 
day Review 


“Balanced, thoughtful and perceptive ... 
Mr. Clark underlines what Alliance planners 
in Washington often tend to forget.”—~Tap 
Szutc, N.Y. Times Book Review. $6.75 


At all bookstores 
DAVID McKAY COMPANY, INC., 119 West 40th Street, New York 18, New York 
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Outstanding Josh: Prom M-Graw- Hill 


THE STRUCTURE OF POLITICAL THOUGHT 
By CHARLES N, R. McCOY, Catholic University of America, 328 pages, $5.95, text edition. 


This study in the history of political ideas shows the meaning of political ideas when measured by the principles and concepts of 
elassical-medieval philosophy. These concepts are used as hypotheses to explain the major features of modern political thought. Al- 
though the central structure of the book fs based on classical and medieval interpretations, the author attempts through them on 
analysis of modern political theory in terms of a structural relationship between art and prudence, theoretic and practical science, 
and experimental and philosophica! science, Through this device, liberal, conservative, and totalitarian systems are uniquely revealed 
and explained. 


THE AMERICAN SYSTEM OF GOVERNMENT, Seventh Edition 


By JOHN H. FERGUSON, Pennsylvania State University; and DEAN E. McHENRY, University of California, Los An- 
geles. McGraw-Hill Series in Political Science. 800 pages, $7.95 

This up-to-date revision reviews American government at all levels—national, state, and local. it is designed for use in introductory 
college courses. The book begins by presenting baste concepts of political science and the role of government in modern society. 
Three chapters review historical backgrounds and basic principles. Distinctive features of American federalism are stressed. Citizen- 
ship, immigration, naturalization, civil rights, public opinion, potitical parties and elections are given detailed consideration, The 
powers and duties of the President, Congress, Courts, and the states are explained, Basic legislation and current programs are re- 
viewed, Emphasis throughout is on current trends and problems. 


THE AMERICAN FEDERAL GOVERNMENT, Seventh Edition 


By JOHN H. FERGUSON, Pennsylvania State University, and DEAN E. McHENRY, University of California, Los An- 
geles, McGraw-Hill Series in Political Science. 672 pages, $7.50. 


This new edition is designed for shorter courses or courses covering the American Government at the national level, If was specifically 
prepared for a treatment of the federal government and contains fhe first three sections of the authors’ THE AMERICAN SYSTEM 
OF GOVERNMENT. 


POLICE ADMINISTRATION, Second Edition 
By O. W. WILSON, Superintendent of Police, Chicago, Illinois. 544 pages, $8.95. 


Excallent book provides basic information for sound organization and administration of a poffce department. it deals with all aspects 
of the structure and operation of a police department and offers both the student and practicing administrator a guide to efficient, 
progressive methods of police management. This new edition strongly stresses the planning function, as well as the function of lead- 
ership ond administration. Contains descriptions and illustrations of some of the most modern methods and equipment in use any- 
where in the world, 


Foundations of American Government and Political Science 
Consulting Editor: JOSEPH P. HARRIS 


THE STUDY OF POLITICS: The Western Tradition THE AMERICAN CONSTITUTIONAL SYSTEM. By C. 
and American Origins, By ANDREW HACKER. 112 HERMAN PRITCHETT. 128 pages, cloth $3.50, soft 
pages, cloth $3.50, soft cover $1.50, cover $1.50. 
POLITICS AND VOTERS. By HUGH A. BONE and THE PRESIDENT AND CONGRESS, By ROWLAND EG- 
AUSTIN RANNEY. 160 pages, cloth $3.50, soft cover GER and JOSEPH P. HARRIS. Off press. 
$1.50. 

PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION IN MODERN SOCIETY. By 
AMERICA IN WORLD AFFAIRS. By CHARLES LERCHE, JOHN J. CORSON and JOSEPH P. HARRIS, Available 
Jr. 128 pages, cloth $3.50, soft cover $1.50. in July. 


GOVERNING OUR FIFTY STATES AND THEIR COMMUNITIES. By CHARLES R. ADRIAN. Available in July. 
send for your on-approval copies today 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY + 330 W. 42nd St., N.Y. 36, N.Y. 
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Bolsheviks in the Ukraine 
The Second Campaign, 1918-1919 
by Arthur E. Adams 


This is an exhaustive, but excitingly written, examination of one of the most complex periods of 
Soviet history. Mr. Adams deals specifically with the successes and failures of the Bolsheviks in 
trying to build an administrative system and an army in the Ukraine during the catastrophic days 
of 1918-1919. Believing that much of recent writing on Soviet history overemphasizes the roles 
played by Lenin, Trotsky, and Stalin and their common ideology, Mr. Adams emphasizes the social 
forces at work and the immense influence of the bold fighters, perplexed or angry peasants, honest 
nationalists, and always suffering human beings who were involved. $8.75 


Toward Economic C cooperation m Asta 
The United Nations Economic Commission for 
Asia and the Far East 


by David Wightman 
Based mainly on field work in the Far East, this study describes and analyzes the purposes, structure, 
functions, and problems of a UN commission familiarly known as ECAFE. Mr. Wightman discusses 


the struggle of these countries to translate their growing sense of political identity into practical 
economic cooperation. $7.50 


Dixon-Y ates 
A Study in Power Politics 
by Aaron Wildavsky 


A panoramic view of American politics under the Eisenhower Administration. “Professor Wildavsky 
has written a splendid history of the Dixon-Yates affair despite the fact that the subject’s newness 
makes it almost too hot to handle.”"—Journal of Southern History. $7.50 


The Book of Government or 
Rules for Kin gs 
by Nizim Al-Mulk 


This volume in the Rare Masterpieces of Philosophy and Science series was written by the famous 
Persian vizier Nizam Al Mulk, between 1086 and 1091, at the request of Sultan Malikshah of the 
Saljiig dynasty, which at that time ruled Persia and beyond. $5.00 


Available in paperbound: Whe Governs? by Robert A. Dahl. Winner of the Woodrow 


Wilson Foundation Award for 1962. “A classic in its own right.”—Heinz Eulau, American 
Political Science Review. cloth $7.50; paper $2.45 
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A. MITCHELL PALMER: Politician 


By Stanley Coben. “This is a model biography, vividly written without doing any violence 

to the evidence, fair and balanced, and enormously revealing for the history of the Wilson 

period, particularly the latter years. Here for the first time we have a really authoritative 

account of the so-called Palmer Raids.” ; $7.50 
-Arthur S. Link, Editor, l 

THE PAPERS OF WOODROW WILSON 


THE POLITICAL AND SOCIAL IDEAS OF ST. AUGUSTINE 


By Herbert A. Deane. Seeks to demonstrate the connections between St. Augustine’s social ` 
and political doctrines and the general framework of Augustine’s thought, to assess the co- <’ 


herence and validity of his ideas, and to call attention to the strengths as well as limitations 
of the Augustinian approach. $7.50 


THE SICKLE UNDER THE HAMMER 


The Russian Socialist Revolutionaries in the Early Months of Soviet Rule 
By Oliver Henry Radkey. This volume rounds out the chronicle, begun in The Agrarian 


Foes of Bolshevism, tracing the course of the Bolshevik seizure of power and the party’s- 


decline to January 1918, when the Socialist Revolutionary movement ceased to exist as a 

political force. £9.75 

JEAN BODIN AND THE SIXTEENTH-CENTURY REVOLUTION 
IN THE METHODOLOGY OF LAW AND HISTORY 


By Julian H. Franklin. This work deals with the re-evaluation of jurisprudence in the late 
sixteenth century and its far-reaching implications. $4.00 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 
2960 Broadway, New York 27, N.Y. 
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Much of this essay falls within the realm of 
speculative thought. Since it is in the nature of 
speculation that one’s words may appear im- 
modest and his conclusions often eccentric, I 
shall state my arguments at the outset without 
pausing to elaborate them. The arguments 
themselves are quite simple. Each of them will 
reappear later on clothed, I hope, in more at- 
tractive dress. 

Two varieties of political thought contended 
for the allegiance of the American people at 
the founding of the new nation. The two seem 
irreconcilable in certain crucial respects. 

One was notable for its expression of friend- 
ship and brotherhood, for its insistence upon 
individual spontaneity and uniqueness, and for 
its disdain for material concerns; it was intui- 
tive and unsystematic in temper. The other 
displayed a preoccupation with social order, 
procedural rationality, and the material bases 
of political association and division; it was 
abstract and systematic in temper. 

The exponents of the latter point of view, 
having put their opponents to rout, assumed 
the responsibility for organizing the govern- 
ment and politics of the country. They enacted 
their psychological, social, economic, and polit- 
ical theories into fundamental law, then 
erected insititutions designed to train genera- 
tions of citizens to prefer certain goods and con- 
duct over all others. 

The basis for contemporary political analysis 
in America is to be found in the conjunction of 
prescriptive theories (the Constitution) and 
behavioral categories (science). The link be- 
tween them is forged in the political thought of 
the founders. 

Because this is not easily perceived, while 
the success of political analysis in the United 


* A paper delivered at the Western Political 
Science Association meetings, Portland, Oregon, 
March 23, 1962. 


States is unquestioned, many of us are tempted 
to believe that our scientific categories possess 
universal applicability, or are well on the way 
to achieving this status. What is often missed is 
the symbiosis of prescription and analysis, a 
cooperative venture for the production of in- 
dividuals who are at once citizens and speci- 
mens. In this sense, our politics make an indis- 
pensable contribution to our science, while as 
political scientists, we ourselves are school- 
masters to a nation. 

But that symbiotic system is scarcely per- 
fect, nor will it ever become so. Political be- 
havior is no synonym for human nature. Any 
theory which denies a place to uncongenial 
modes of thinking and feeling, despite the fact 
that such modes have always existed and are 
even now threatening to reach epidemic propor- 
tions, ignores them at its peril. To label them 
deviant or anomalous does not help matters. A 
theory can stand just so much strain, and a bal- 
anced theory demands openness to the possibil- 
ity at least of complementary characteristics. 
The wave theory of Huygens was safely dead 
and buried for over a century, until resurrected 
as a challenge to the scientific hegemony of 
Newton. 

Lest all of this sound far-fetched, speculation 
on what political analysis would look like 
today had the vanquished been the victors, 
might allay some of the skepticism. Were that 
the case, our present apparatus might prove 
adequate solely to the description of deviant 
behavior, what at present appears perfectly 
sound and functional; and I might now be 
advocating the relevance of the ideas of Madi- 
son and Hamilton for a balanced political 
theory. 

One might conceivably reject all my argu- 
ments by merely asserting that the reason the 
victors won at all, was that their ideas were the 
only ones in accord with an objective political 
reality. But to assert that is to deny the very 
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possibility of political change, to say nothing of 
education, and to withhold from the founders 
the credit for having brought into existence a 
novel system of government. 

Insum, our political science has succeeded to 
the extent that the Constitution has performed 
its supreme function, the political education of 
the citizens. Any combination of descriptive 
and prescriptive theories, backed by the irresist- 
ible authority of a monolith must appear 
unbeatable. More than that, the behavior it 
encourages must appear natural, an expression 
of tendencies latent in all human associations 
regardless of culture, institutions, or ideology. 
These tendencies, long since realized at home, 
burst for expression in other lands, particu- 
larly in the emergent nations, and theories 
made in America are today presented as a gift 
to all mankind. I predict without fear of con- 
tradiction that such theories will prove rela- 
tively successful wherever their underlying as- 
sumptions themselves become entrenched in 
the thoughts and ways of a people. 

What I am trying to say is that the natural- 
ness of patterns of behavior, and the apparent 
universality of analytic categories designed to 
comprehend them, stem from a gigantic self- 
fulfilling prophecy at work in the American 
polity; or, if you prefer the words of Machia- 
velli to’ those of Merton, what we have wit- 
nessed thus far is a demonstration of the dic- 
tum that only armed prophets succeed. 


I 


To the Revolutionary generation in America 
it was axiomatic that in all times and circum- 
stances government is a necessary evil. Society, 
produced by the wants of mankind, encourages 
felicity through uniting our affections. Govern- 
ment, stemming from the vices of men, is a 
negative force designed to restrain our excesses. 
Society is a blessing in every state, a loving and 
indulgent patron, tolerant, as nature herself, 
of the variety of being and experience. Govern- 
ment, even in its best state, is a punisher. The 
conclusion drawn from this by Thomas Paine 
and his comrades-in-arms was inescapable: that 
government is best which governs least. 

But the men who drafted the Constituion 
proceeded on a different theory. While they 
agreed that government is a punisher, they 
were fearful that this unpleasant duty might be 
shirked, and they knew that in the absence of 
coercion the passions in men would neither re- 
lent nor be contained. This conviction dictated 
the outcome of their work. For sustained som- 
breness of mood, the Constitution of the United 
States is extraordinary. Its authors anticipated 
little good, but mainly evil: war, universal 
corruption, public insolence and insubordina- 
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tion. Nor did they expect much else of them- 
selves. In addition to formal checks upon the 
power of those in positions of responsibility and 
trust, provision is explicitly made against in- 
cursions into the public treasury and into the 
purses of kings and satraps. No sooner is the 
plan announced for the selection of representa- 
tives of the people and their organization into 
two Houses, than procedures are established 
for the punishment of members guilty of dis- 
orderly conduct and the expulsion of trouble- 
makers. And why not? Venality and recalci- 
trance are as natural to men as the air they 
breathe. 

A crescendo is reached in Article I, Section 8, 
the crucial enabling section of the Constitution, 
where the specific powers granted Congress are 
enumerated. As an expression of political 
prescience, of the sort of conduct to be expected 
from strangers and countrymen alike, the 
words of the authors leave little to the imagina- 
tion. Pirates and felons are seized, counter- 
feiters are apprehended, bankrupts are dealt 
with, militiamen disciplined, captures effected 
on land and sea, insurrections suppressed, wars 


fought, invasions repelled. Threats to order 


were everywhere, and Section 8 takes on the 
aspect of a demonology of politics, foreign and 
domestic. Of the functions and powers set 
down, around two-thirds are devoted to crime 
and punishment, war, invasion and rebellion. 
The rest, save a very few, concern taxation and 
commerce. Beset by dangers, real and fancied, 
the authors of the Constitution meant their 
government to be frankly disciplinary and 
punitive. Today we call such men realists. 

The special tone of the Constitution emerges 
even more clearly when it is compared with the 
mood set in the Articles of Confederation. That 
document attempts to come to grips with many 
of the same problems, yet the contrast is strik- 
ing. The Articles open with warm sentiments 
of esteem and respect, of mutual friendship, 
fraternity, and independence, and close on a 
stirring note of dedication: each delegate agreed 
to “solemnly plight and engage the faith” of his 
constituents in the noble work ahead, a phrase 
reminiscent of the closing sentiments in the 
Declaration of Independence. One is tempted 
to wonder whether a Madison, a Hamilton, ora 
Jay could even then have listened to such lofty 
hopes without a smile of contempt. 

The Articles had as their avowed purpose to 
establish conditions for mutual friendship not 
only among the governments, but “among the 
people of the different States in this Union.” 
The Constitution set as its purposes to perfect 
the Union, establish Justice, insure domestic 
Tranquility, provide for the common Defence, 
promote the general Welfare, and secure unto 
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posterity the Blessings of Liberty, in that order. 
The significance of the shift such as that from 
friendship to justice is of the greatest impor- 
tance. In it may be found clues to contrasting 
theories of politics and of the conduct to be 
expected of civilized men. Sentiments of friend- 
ship are always directed toward the particular 
person, association, or neighborhood; senti- 
ments of justice thrive upon the impersonal. 
The first class of sentiments is palpable and 
calls forth a response; the second is abstract 
and depends upon laws and procedures. The 
one arises from particularity or prejudice, from 
affection for the unique individual, the unique 
fraternity, the unique countryside; the other 
demands objectivity and is universal. It is 
precisely here that we can appreciate the in- 
compatibility of the theories informing the two 
documents, with the resulting contrast in ex- 
pression. The Articles of Confederation read like 
the work of a band of hopeful amateurs. But 
the Constitution is the product of a group of 
sophisticated professionals, men well versed in 
the day-by-day practice of a craft. 

Words such as objectivity, universality, sys- 
tem, realism, possess & certain resonance. Do 
we actually mean to describe men of action 
rather than scholars, architects of government 
rather than professional political scientists? 
And the other set of words—subjectivity, 
uniqueness, inspiration, sentiment—what sense 
do they convey in political studies? We seem to 
have stumbled upon early counterparts of our 
present-day humanists who persist in the ways 
of at least one honored tradition in political 
theory: intuitive, idealistic, lacking the pro- 
fessional touch. 

Choose at random any of a number of im- 
precise, tentative, sprawling provisions of the 
Articles and match them with similar provi- 
sions in the Constitution. The effect produced 
by this is striking, as striking perhaps as com- 
paring a rambling passage in a contemporary 
writer on political morality with one in the 
crisp, authoritative style of an analyst of data. 
Where the Constitution, with professional clar- 
ity and dispatch, prohibits any state “to engage 
in war, unless actually invaded, or in such im- 
minent danger as will not admit of delay,” the 
language of the Articles betrays a charming, 
though inconvenient, naiveté: “No State shall 
enagage in any war without the consent of the 
United States in Congress assembled, unless 
such State be actually invaded by enemies, or 
shall have received certain advice of a resolu- 
tion formed by some nation of Indians to 
invade such State, and the danger is so immi- 
nent as not to admit of a delay until the United 
States in Congress assembled can be con- 
sulted.” 


Where the Constitution simply provides for 
the Supreme Court to hear “controversies be- 
tween two or more States,” the Articles estab- 
lish a procedure for settling such disputes that 
is so unwieldy as to be well nigh unworkable. 
There are petitions, hearings, commissioners 
chosen by lot, solemn oaths, judgments lodged 
among the acts of Congress, and so forth. It is 
an unbelievably complicated system, and in the 
description requires almost twice the number 
of words it took the authors of the Constitution 
to enumerate all the powers of Congress. 

In crossing the rustic terrain of the Articles 
of Confederation, we are likely to trip over 
tents, “‘field-pieces,” and other items of “camp- 
equippage,”’ or be ordered to stand aside as 
militiamen, “clothed, armed, and equipped” in 
a “soldier-like manner,” are marched to places 
appointed by Congress. By the time of the Con- 
stitution the litter has been swept away, and a 
citizen army disciplined to the standards ex- 
pected of a proud nation takes the field. A few 
scant years had elapsed, yet we witness the 
passing of a world. Gone is the minuteman of 
government; the professional soldier builds his 
fortress upon the ground where once the scat- 
tered tents were pitched. Whether the oblitera- 
tion of a style signifies the death of the urge it 
was meant to express, however, is another 
matter. | 

It is not my intent to account for this inter- 
esting change historically, but to describe the 
differences in analytic terms, the better to 


“point up a contrast between revolutionary 


ideals and constitutional practice, and to sug- 
gest similarities to styles in scholarship. If 
American political science has been successful, 
it is to a certain extent owing to the success of 
the system devised by the founders to produce 
citizens more concerned with formal justice 
than with friendship, with interest than with 
brotherhood, and with S.E.S. than with honor. 
Justice, interest, and socio-economic status are 
obviously amenable to quantitative treatment. 
Friendship, brotherhood, and honor—suffice it 
to say, less so. Fortunate indeed is the student 
of interest group politics, of cross-pressures and 
social stratification. What if, instead of the 
prudence of James Madison, the pieties of 
Thomas Paine had become the chief text for 
political education in America? 


II 


It was Paine’s lot in life to be the carrier of a 
disease which has never failed to alarm those 
who seek salvation in prudence, and duty in 
conserving the present: rulers, scribes, church- 
men, property-holders, in short the man- 
agers and teachers of mankind. This disease 
induces in its victims a collective hallucination, 
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the recurrent fantasy of smashing the here and 
now—castle, temple, academy, and counting- 
house—on the path back to paradise, back to 
the sweet innocence of the Garden of Eden. The 
same madness which tempted men to strive for 
the impossible in all things, which set modern 
science on its prodigious course and freed litera- 
ture and the arts, had assumed a recognizable 
shape in politics long before the advent of sci- 
ence, literature, and art as we know them, long 
before the Renaissance or the Enlightenment. 
From the old to the new Atlantis, from the 
playground of the gods and the Golden Age to 
More’s Utopia, from Winthrop’s city on the 
hill to Rousseau’s rustic democracy, the polit- 
ical madness was the dream of America. Yet 
for some reason, the dream had never material- 
ized. Now, for the first time, the prize actually 
lay within the grasp of men. 

Thomas Paine knew why the dream had 
failed. It was because men had failed them- 
selves. By a shameful want of moral courage, 
mankind had surrendered up its birthright: 
“the palaces of kings are built upon the ruins 
of the bowers of paradise.” 

In the beginning, as he pictured it, there were 
a handful of persons settled in some sequestered 
corner of the earth, separate from the rest. 
Dwelling in a blessed state of natural liberty, 
their first thought was society. The human 
being is unfitted for perpetual solitude and 
turns to his fellows for assistance and relief of 
his loneliness, lest in the absence of society a 
man perish before he dies. Society then, with its 
reciprocal blessings and delights, is as natural 
fo men as personal liberty and, in its pristine 
state, requires neither government nor laws. 
But since nothing under heaven is impregnable 
to vice, human society suffers a fall from grace. 
As men begin to pursue their own advantage 
and grow lax in their duty and attachment to 
one another, the social bond is threatened with 
dissolution. It is selfishness which in the end 
makes government a necessity. 

The first form of government was a free 
assembly of all persons held in the open air, 
under the leafy bower of that ubiquitous tree in 
the garden. Political history as we know it has 
actually begun, and will run its course to the 
despotism of the one or the tyranny of the few. 
For on that day, men yielded up the most pre- 
cious quality of primordial society—simplicity. 
Governments will move from complication to 
complexity, then will have the audacity to 
claim that only government itself, and more 
government, is capable of delivering order out 
of confusion. Kingship is introduced, nobles 
appear on the scene, persons of wealth enter 
into league with them, and ordinary men 
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awaken to find that they have been torn from 
nature and cut off from societal affections, that 
they are pawns in the games of the powerful. 
There is no doubt that Paine intended this as a 
thumb-nail sketch of the rise of European 
civilization. 

The emigrants to America from all lands fled 
not the embrace of a loving parent, but the 
cruel grip of the monster government, which 
had slain society, the natural guardian of men. 
They were bent on recreating a free society, 
restoring to themselves the blessings of friend- 
ship and brotherhood. “O! ye that love man- 
kind!,’”’ Paine cried, “Ye that dare oppose not 
only the tyranny but the tyrant, stand forth! 
Every spot of the old world is overrun with 
oppression. Freedom hath been hunted round 
the globe. Asia and Africa have long expelled. 
her. Europe regards her like a stranger, and 
England hath given her warning to depart. O! 
receive the fugitive, and prepare in time an 
asylum for mankind.” 

The hour was late, but an opportunity was 
present to men which had not been theirs since 
the days of Noah, before greed had once again 
polluted the earth. “We have it in our power,” 
Paine exhorted his brothers, “to begin the 
world over again.” With the birthday of a new 
world at hand, how paltry was action based on 
prudence or personal advantage. How vain was 
suspicion or distrust, when all a man had to do 
to grasp paradise was ‘‘to hold out to his 
neighbor the hearty hand of friendship, and 
unite in drawing a line, which, like an act of 
oblivion shall bury in forgetfulness every 
former dissension.” The way to purification, 
the way back to the familial affections of 
natural society, was through collective expia- 
tion of the original sin, which was not a sin 
against God at all, but of brother against 
brother, as a punishment for which govern- 
ments were imposed upon men. You may say 
that this is magic, pure and simple, and you 
would be right. But strange to tell, the magic 
worked, at least for the time it took to win a 
war against odds and to confirm the faith of 
mankind in the possibility of goodness. Then, 
like the magician himself, Paine’s magic was 
tossed on the scrapheap of history. 

It is obvious that passions such as those ex- 
pressed by Paine have little to do with self- 
interest, property divisions, factions, and the 
like. He quite plainly lacked patience with such 
considerations, “when weighed against the 
business of a world.” Here, we are tempted to 
say, he comes very close to reminding us that 
only the moral plight of the world was his 
Father’s business. Paine was bitterly opposed 
to the contention, popular among lawyers, 
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politicians, and merchants of his day, that a 
war of independence may justly be fought on 
grounds of commercial principle. To fight 
“merely to enforce the repeal of a pecuniary 
law, seems as unwarrantable by the divine law, 
and as repugnant to human feelings, as the 
taking up arms to enforce obedience thereto. 
The object, on either side, doth not justify the 
means; for the lives of men are too valuable to 
be cast away on such trifles.” Besides, pecuni- 
ary concerns are a curse to freedom and an 
enemy to national loyalties. The man who is 
more troubled about his purse than about his 
countrymen is a slave to fear, and submits to 
power “with the trembling duplicity of a 
spaniel.” Those who prepare diligently and 
marry well, who build their careers, settle for 
less than the truth in human affairs, prefer 
security to greatness, and counsel prudence 
over love, are the false prophets and betrayers 
of a nation. 

In a brief fancy entitled “Cupid and Hy- 
men,” Paine explores the conflicting demands 
placed upon individuals and nations by senti- 
ments of love on the one hand, and considera- 
tions of utility on the other. It seems that 
Hymen, god of marriage, had eluded his master 
and arranged a match on earth without prior 
knowledge of the god of love. The victims were 
to be a beautiful young maiden and a stodgy 
old property-owner; the considerations, mate- 
rial comfort and security. When he learns of 
this, Cupid is furious with his clerk and heaps 
abuse upon him: “’Tis my province to form 
the union, and yours to witness it. But of late 
you have treacherously assumed to set up for 
yourself, ’Tis true you may chain couples 
together like criminals, but you cannot yoke 
them like lovers; besides, you are such a dull 
fellow when I am not with you, that you poison 
the felicities of life... . At best you are but a 
temporal and temporary god, whom Jove has 
appointed not to bestow, but to secure happi- 
ness, and restrain the infidelity of mankind.” 
To refrain from endowing the actors and their 
words with political meanings would be most 
difficult, especially since the story first ap- 
peared in the year 1775. The maiden is Amer- 
ica, the wealthy landlord, Europe; the voice of 
Hymen is the voice of interest, and Cupid 
represents the noble ideals of love, friendship, 
freedom and respect. The term “union” is too 
prominent to be missed. Where Hymen would 
contaminate the spring of nationhood at its 
source, Cupid means to release a powerful 
erotic flow in the service of community. Hymen 
offers a truce among thieves. Cupid holds out 
the promise of unity through love. Hymen is 
the punisher, Cupid the patron. (Lest I be 


accused of playing fast and loose with writings 
not explicitly on politics but on love and 
marriage, let me note that any man who insists 
upon interpreting even dreams politically, 
which Paine does in his poetic fantasy, “The 
Dream Interpreted,” is probably so constituted 
as to have everything remind him of politics.) 

In the course of this dramatic confrontation, 
Hymen utters an ominous threat. “You are not 
of such importance in the world as your vanity 
thinks,” he says, and then announces a bold 
plan to join Plutus, god of riches, in an alliance 
against Love. The fear which haunted Paine 
was that love might conceivably fail in a con- 
test against the combined strengths of wealth 
and governmental power. Ease, not privation, 
constitutes the gravest danger to collective 
happiness. If a combination of politicians and 
property-owners were to convince the American 
people to accept ease, rather than dare happi- 
ness through love and friendship, all might be 
lost. The country would settle down to a long 
“sluggish calm” and the ideals which America 
had come into the world to realize, be put to 
rest forever. 

Paine was a believer in the ancient adage 
that youth is the seed-time of good habits, 
applied equally to nations as to individuals. 
He was determined to instruct his young charge 
well, before seductive promises of private 
advantage, class interest, and public order 
could turn her head. Paine’s message was at the 
same time savage and devout: true, it breathed 
intimacy, friendship, affection, and concord; 
but never far from the surface was a terrible 
anger and a wounded dignity. Paine called for 
revenge against the surrogates of those respon- 
sible for having seduced mankind into giving 
up its birthright of freedom and brotherhood in 
the first place. But there were other voices in 
the land, and they drowned out his own, in the 
solemn hope that none quite like it would ever 
be heard again. 

If Paine is guilty of allowing all to Cupid and 
nothing to any other god, his opponents do not 
make this mistake. At the very outset of The 
Federalist, in the second, third and fourth 
paragraphs of Number 1, we are skillfully pre- 
pared for the counsels of Hymen. The author 
obligingly acknowledges the moral superiority 
of Cupid, but is impressed with the practical 
difficulties in the way of his demands. Political 
reality will not stand for it. A polity con- 
structed on such noble feelings as ‘philan- 
thropy,” “patriotism,” or other sentiments 
“anperplexed and unbiased by considerations 
not connected with the public good,” is ‘more 
ardently to be wished than seriously to be ex- 
pected.” Political truth is everywhere con- 





fronted by established institutions, “particular 
interests,” “passions,” “prejudices,” “avarice, 
personal animosity, party opposition, and 
many other motives not more laudable.” There 
are always those jealous of personal power, 
others of emolument. Some men, seized with 
“perverted ambitions,” deliberately subordi- 
nate the public good to their own advantage. 
Yet perhaps the greatest obstacle to decency in 
public affairs is not the conscious evil-doer, but 
the man of good will who, “led astray by pre- 
conceived jealousies and fears,” commits ‘“‘hon- 
est errors” of judgment. So long as these are the 
facts of political life, exhortations to friendship 
and brotherhood will not suffice. The only 
feasible response is of the sort to be found in 
Article I, Section 8 of the Constitution. 

At the risk of boring you with still one more 
discussion of Federalist Number 10, let me look 
briefly at that essay, for it is there that the 
assumptions laid bare in the First paper are 
transmuted into political theory, thus estab- 
lishing the affinity between political education 
and political science existing in America today. 
The mortal enemies of popular governments in 
all times and in all places have been ‘‘instabil- 
ity, injustice, and confusion.” It is the intent of 
the author of Number 10 to discover whence 
these evils arise, and to prescribe workable 
remedies against them. The causes are ultimate- 
ly found in the psychology of the individual, 
and the cure in a complex system of govern- 
ment designed to control the results of human 
destructiveness. 

The chief threat is the uncontrolled effects of 
faction, and “the latent causes of faction 
are ...sown in the nature of man.” Because 
reason is fallible, men will hold differing opin- 
ions. And because reason is so often linked 
to self-love, men’s opinions are propelled by 
their passions, provoking mutual animosities, 
jealousies, and fears. Nor is that all. There is an 
innate diversity in the faculties of men leading 
them to choose diverse means to gratify di- 
verse ends. Since the first object of government 
is to protect these faculties, it follows that 
diversity in individual purposes, tastes, habits, 
and behavior is a perennial condition of civi- 
lized existence. Furthermore, unequal faculties 
give rise to external inequalities, which lead in 
turn to clusters of interests, eventuating in a 
division into groups and parties. 

Add to this division religious differences, 
differences of political belief, personal attach- 
ment to leaders “ambitiously contending for 
preeminence and power,” and men are in- 
flamed with a spirit of partisanship that ren- 
ders them “much more disposed to vex and 
oppress each other than to cooperate for their 
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common good. So strong is this propensity of 
mankind to fall into mutual animosities, that, 
where no substantial occasion presents itself, 
the most frivolous and fanciful distinctions 
have been sufficient to kindle their unfriendly 
passions and excite their most violent con- 
flicts.”? Paine would concur that men tend to 
mistake the trivial for the profound, and to 
contend over it, but he built no theories upon 
this observation. Instead, he dismissed the 
matter with the characteristic comment that 
“Suspicion is the companion of mean souls, and 
the bane of all good society,” In this sense, both 
Madison and Paine could agree that interest 
politics is scarcely an ideal politics, based as it 
is upon division and mutual hostility. Where 
they depart, obviously, is on the question of 
whether to institutionalize it, and to instruct 
the citizens in its precepts. The decision to 
offer this kind of instruction is as responsible 
for the analytic categories of students of con- 
temporary politics as it is for the activities of 
those who engage in it. 

The term “‘interest’’ is used advisedly, for 
Madison argued that of all possible sources of 
factious behavior the various and unequal 
division of property is the most enduring. At 
the same time, the impulse to acquire property 
appears wholly admirable. It is neither trivial 
nor unworthy of respect, as Paine had con- 
tended. Now, Madison knew as well as we do 
that men have very many impulses, some just 
as “natural” as acquisitiveness. Either he was 
unimpressed with the empirical significance of 
these for politics, or he disputed the justice of 
their claim to public recognition—in short their 
desirability. While both Madison and Paine 
appealed to history, and although history 
showed the same face to both of them, a face 
marred by interest, avarice, and a lust for 
power, the values which they discovered in it 
are radically different. For Madison, what has 
been must be; for Paine what has been must be 
changed. In this, Madison and the political 
scientist are alike: fact is lawful sovereign. In 
this, Paine and the humanist are alike: fact is 
often the tyrant to be overthrown. 

In Madison’s final scheme, property is tied 
to the individual, factions to property, freedom 
to factions, and republican institutions to free- 
dom. The central problem is how to permit the 
passionate pursuit of interest, while assuring 
social peace and stability. The solution is an 
ingenious system designed to control the de- 
leterious effects of faction, while at the same 
time encouraging individual assertiveness. 
The public good is a resultant of material 
appetites, molded into rational form in the 
group, and propelled onto the political stage in 
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conflict with all other group interests. This 
activity has since come to be known as the 
political process. 

The Federalist, like the Constitution it ad- 
vocated, is the product of professionals, and 
the language of Number 10 is suggestive not 
only of professional politics, but of professional 
political science. It will come as no shock that 
its authors should frequently sound like contem- 
porary group theorists, for they also believed 
that any sensible discussion of politics must 
start from interest, ambition, and power, and 
eventuate in a search for the means of control. 
The dominant note is struck in the opening 
passage of Number 10, where an appeal is 
made to “the evidence of known facts,” not 
idle conjecture, and before the essay is done we 
are treated to the familiar attack upon ideal- 
ists, philosophers and dreamers, referred to in 
the text as “Theoretic politicians.” The follow- 
ing sentence might well serve as a model for 
recent political science writing, and could as 
easily have been composed by Bentley as by 
Madison: “The inference to which we are 
brought is, that the causes of faction cannot be 
removed, and the relief is only to be sought in 
the means of controlling its effects.” Politics 
deals with manifest behavior, and governance 
has as its chief function the discovery and 
implementation of rational means of control. 
In scientific terms, all of this sounds perfectly 
acceptable. The study of politics is the study of 
assigned effects, not a metaphysical questing 
after causes. The authors of The Federalist 
created the apparatus for controlling these 
effects; professional social scientists have de- 
veloped the techniques for analyzing them. 

“We must,” Bentley said, “deal with felt 
facts and with thought facts, but not with feel- 
ing as reality or thought as truth. We must find 
the only reality and the only truth in the proper 
functioning of the felt facts and the thought 
facts in the system to which they belong.” The 
only reality and the only truth are to be dis- 
covered in the political effects of individual 
thoughts and feelings, as they manifest them- 
selves functionally within a given system, 
Bentley, no less than Madison, finds it neces- 
sary to repudiate faculties, ideas and ideals as 
causes, before his program for political science 
can be launched. Even if such “causes” do 
exist, as latent forces within men, until they 
are expressed politically they must be ignored. 
Following the characteristic procedure of the 
political realist, Bentley rescues the corpus of 
politics from the morass of rhetoric into which 
it had plunged, then moves to a description of 
political behavior exclusively in terms of ob- 
served effects. Society is an idea ghost, the 


individual an unwieldy abstraction, sentiments 
--where not factitious—are too slippery to 
serve as a hook into political reality. The hope 
rests with process analysis, and to demonstrate 
its possibilities Bentley focused his attention 
upon the activities of political interest groups. 
What he had to say is acknowledged as a major 
contribution to American political science. 

I do not intend to suggest an actual iden- 
tification of contemporary political science 
with the ground-breaking work of Bentley. The 
stress is laid exclusively upon the intermediary 
function of Bentley and some of his fellows in 
influencing the course of contemporary analy- 
sis. For, intentionally or not, Bentley provided 
the firmest link between the authors of The 
Federalist and modern students of politics. The 
parties meet upon the familiar ground of polit- 
ical pluralism. Similar styles of thinking con- 
verge on a common object, one to coerce and 
control, the other to describe and predict. 
Political education and political science rein- 
force one another. 

Although his influence proved most decisive 
of all, Bentley was not alone in setting the 
direction for modern political science in Amer- 
ica. His friend and collaborator, John Dewey, 
also played a major part in encouraging polit- 
ical scientists to forsake cosmic speculations 
for group analysis. Like Bentley and Madison, 
Dewey distrusted all theories tainted with 
idealism. ‘‘Fraternity, liberty, and equality,” 
he wrote, are “hopeless abstractions,” whose 
assertion leads to “mushy sentimentalism or 
else to extravagant and fanatical violence.” 
In the concrete, there are only groups. Dewey 
meant his “doctrine of plural forms” as a 
literal statement of fact, and he lashed out at 
those who accept the political reality of any- 
thing beyond the group. For him, the state was 
“pure myth,” and society merely “an abstrac- 
tion.” The import of such terms is unmis- 
takable. Dewey wished to rid political science 
of the influence of the academic Tom Paines, 
the “Theoretic politicians” of the modern day. 

Finally, I must mention Charies Beard, an- 
other who found his text in The Federalist 
papers. The search for meaning beyond indi- 
vidual interest and group rationality is, in 
Beard’s words, utterly “unreal, so ill-adapted”’ 
to the facts. Whoever indulges himself in this 
manner is “not a man of science” at all, “or a 
detached scholar,” but a “propagandist.” “In 
the world of natural science,” he wrote, “men 
do not tarry long with hypotheses that will not 
square with observed phenomena. Shall we in 
the field of political science cling to a delusion 
that we have to deal only with an abstract man 
divorced from all economic interests and group 
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sentiments?” Beard is right. It would be a 
delusion to deal with political materials in that 
way, particularly in America where our institu- 
tions, customs, and ideals, our very Constitu- 
tion and the motives which inspired it, compel 
us to act always upon economic interests and 
group sentiments. Nor is Beard himself a propa- 
gandist. His science confirms his judgment, and 
leads him to the inescapable conclusion that 
only they are propagandists who desire to alter 
the tendencies either of science or of society. 
Effective political preference, that is, a pre- 
scriptive system which can count upon the 
authority of institutions to enforce it, is still 
the surest foundation upon which to erect a 
science of politics. 

From a scientific point of view, this makes 
sense. The physical scientist seeks the idea in 
the mind of the Creator which would allow him 
to comprehend all of creation. “I want to know 
how God created this world,” Einstein was 
fond of saying. “I want to know his thoughts, 
the rest are details.” But the scientist is seri- 
ously handicapped in his quest. He must im- 
pute the idea to the mute Force responsible for 


existence; he has to move always from data to 


design, backwards from fact to theory. The 
political scientist, on the other hand, is privi- 
leged to know the idea in advance, the thoughts 
in the mind of those responsible for American 
political existence. He already has his theory. 
But he also faces a difficulty, precisely opposite 
to that confronting the physical scientist. 
Everything he sees fits, and what does not fit is 
anomalous. Yet each advance in his science 
contributes not only to filling in the details of 
political existence, but to the fulfillment of the 
scheme of an all-too-human creator, fallible as 
the rest of us. Can this be one reason at least 
why the political scientist refuses to be content 
with interpreting the behavior of 200 million 
people—a stupendous achievement in itself— 
but reaches out to comprehend all of political 
existence by means of a universal science? 
Whatever the conclusion, one thing seems plain 
enough: Madison could as easily have replied 
to Albion Small as to Rousseau, and Bentley 
might have had as enjoyable a time of it 
demolishing Paine as he did Spencer. 
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“He who dares to undertake the making of a 
people’s institutions,” said Rousseau, “ought 
to feel himself capable, so to speak, of changing 
human nature... .” Circumstances toward the 


‘end of the eighteenth century presented men of 


knowledge and power with a unique opportun- 
ity. They dared to make the institutions of a 
people and, if the authors of the American 


system were not sanguine about the possibility 
of changing human nature, they were deter- 
mined to shape individual and collective behav- 
ior to desired ends. The outcome of the experi- 
ment, arranged with intelligence and care, has 
amply justified the faith of its designers. What- 
ever the verdict on human nature, there can be 
no doubt that the behavior of generations of 
Americans has responded to the genius of its 
Legislator. In so doing, it has also gratified the 
scientific needs of the observer. The founders 
provided more than a theory, they set the 
conditions for its verification. Political science 
has supplied the means, joining with political 
education to produce an impeccable tautology. 

But not quite. The latent tension existing 
between the diffuse, protean, frequently con- 
tradictory demands of human nature, and the 
predictable responses required in all systems of 
rationalized behavior, has not been resolved 
once and for all. The rationality of the founders, 
expressed in forces and vectors, weights and 
balances, might have overwhelmed the impul- 
sive arguments of Thomas Paine, but the tri- 
umph of formal rationality did not necessarily 
abolish the strivings for which he sought recog- 
nition. 

Contrary to popular impression, in certain 
basic things Paine was not a rationalist but an 
organic thinker, profoundly conservative de- 
spite his radical tone, scarcely a modern at all. 
Like Rousseau, he was a magnificent contra- 
diction, and I have obviously chosen to portray 
only that side of him which exemplifies the 
recalcitrance of the primitive towards the 
strident rationality of a mechanistic age. The 
reason I have celebrated the heroism of Paine’s 
defense of nature against artifice, particularly 
in Common Sense, must also be obvious. His 
words testify to the existence of passions and 
hopes to which the Federalists responded with 
trepidation and present-day scientists respond 
with impatience. Paine stands to the unex- 
pressed yearnings of men as James Madison 
does to the expressed rationality of their be- 
havior. “Fraternity,” Thoreau said, “is a word 
in everyone’s heart, but on no one’s lips.” A 
polity which denies to its citizens the expression 
of heartfelt sentiments does not thereby expel 
them from the human breast. 

Madison tried very hard not to be contradic- 
tory, and his efforts are justly celebrated. But 
there is a possibility that the materials he dealt 
with are contradictory and that, however sup- 
pressed or inhibited, certain powerful com- 
ponents of man’s nature return to haunt us, 
whether we be rulers or scientists. Men can 
be pious as well as prudent, exuberant as well 
as staid, extravagant as well as sober, magical 
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as well as reasonable. Just so long as these dan- 
gerous qualities are kept out of politics, they 
are seen as no threat to political or scientific 
rationality. Wherever they do irrupt into be- 
havior, the sorts of calculations indispensable 
to Madison’s Constitution and Bentley’s sci- 
ence are placed in jeopardy. Those who overtly 
express such qualities are termed by the author- 
ities delinquents, trouble-makers, or criminals, 
Political scientists call them deviants, anomics, 
or outsiders. 

Even before the experiment was very old, 
men of acute intelligence had perceived the 
precariousness of the balance between behav- 
ior and impulse in America. Simply stated, the 
rationalized activites of Americans, their pur- 
suit of material comforts to the detriment of the 
social affections, apparently failed to gratify 
some crucial human needs. Tocqueville gazed 
with compassion upon that “strange melan- 
choly which often haunts [Americans] in the 
midst of their abundance, and that disgust at 
life which sometimes seizes upon them in the 
midst of calm and easy circumstances.” Could 
the strange melancholy have been an implicit 
recognition that America was not Eden, and 
the disgust a sign that they had failed her? For 
some reason, friendship, brotherhood, and com- 
munity had neglected to accompany the hopes 
of men across the Atlantic. Emerson expressed 
the same thought, in much the same language. 
American society was “devoured by a secret 
melancholy which breaks through all its smiles 
and all its gaiety and games.” As usual, it was 
left to Thoreau to have the last word, and that 
word was definitive: “The mass of men lead 
lives of quiet desperation.” Paine’s vengeance 
had been visited against the wrong people. 

The American dream is far from dead, how- 
ever, although for many it has turned into a 
nightmare. Men and women seek friendship in 
interest groups, brotherhood in political parties, 
a sense of purpose in the P.T.A., and piety 
in hate groups. We know that this sort of 
behavior is disfunctional, that these people 
suffer from distorted perception, that they are 
the potential victims of rabble-rousers or the 
tools of scheming opportunists. But even 
though we tell them so, they persist. The spec- 
tacle a few years ago of a member of the United 
States Senate, repository of the federal principle 
designed by the founders to thwart dangerous 
passions and to disperse them, performing the 
role of a majoritarian demagogue to tyrannize 
over private citizens as well as the other branches 
of government, is a powerful case in point. 
Some important human needs were suffering 
neglect, and the Senator took full advantage of 
the situation. Yet at the very moment when we 


are threatened with becoming a nation of 
deviant cases, and when the words long in so 
many hearts are at last on so many lips, we 
seem intent upon putting the system to work 
in other nations of the world. 

There appears in a recent Bulletin of the 
Social Science Research Council the report of 
an Inter-American Conference on Research and 
Training in Sociology. It could just as easily 
have been a conference in the field of political 
science, for the considerations are identical. 
During the course of the meeting there was a 
growing impression that many Latin Americans 
“regard the work of empirical sociological re- 
search as a threat to values and social struc- 
tures they consider vital to the cohesion of 
Latin American society.” Nevertheless, the 
situation is far from hopeless. The report men- 
tions with approval the recent “receptivity in 
government and other circles to the possible 
usefulness of sociological research in guiding 
the direction and pace of plans for economic 
development,” as well as the presence of 
“political leaders who recognize that socio- 
logical research may be able to provide rational 
bases for practical measures of social ameliora- 
tion.” Social science can be of “unparalleled aid 
both in channeling social changes and in over- 
coming resistance to them, so as to maximize the 
chances for peaceful growth through democrat- 
ic procedures rather than through forcible and 
totalitarian methods.” 

These, to be sure, are worthy ends, and I 
have no quarrel with them. But I do have a 
question. How does it happen that a body of 
theories and techniques, defended at home on 
the grounds of strict scientific objectivity, can 
when taken abroad become a mechanism for 
channeling social changes and overcoming re- 
sistance to them, in short, a device of political 
education? I have tried to suggest that political 
science in America has been the rational out- 
growth of an established political system. What 
we are now witnessing is the attempt to export 
a science in the hope that a foreign authority 
will provide sanctions powerful enough to turn 
scientific ideals into political reality. There can 
be no plainer evidence for the intimate relation 
between political science and political educa- 
tion. 

Whether we wish it or not, as American 
political scientists we today wear the toga of 
the Legislator, to instruct half the nations of 
the globe. By giving them our science, we risk 
giving them our laws as well. In this perilous 
state, we could do worse than to recall the 
warning of Rousseau, that giving laws to men 
is the prerogative of a god, and bears the re- 
sponsibility of a god. 
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TOWARD FUNCTIONALISM IN POLITICAL SCIENCE: 
THE CASE OF INNOVATION IN PARTY SYSTEMS 


THEODORE LOWI 
Cornell Universily 


Tammany ... becomes rigid when it is too successful, and only defeat 
seems to give it new life. Success makes men rigid and they tend to exalt 
stability over all the other virtues ... WALTER LIPPMANN* 


In the life of all organizations there seems to 
be a general tendency toward a state of affairs 
called “equilibrium” by the favorably disposed 
and “rigidity” by the disaffected. Once the 
internal processes of an organization have be- 
come routine and its relations to the outside 
world have become stabilized, a kind of inertia 
seems to set in. The prevailing patterns are 
seen as good by the members. Identification 
involves a good deal of resistance to change. 
But if this is true of organizations, certain con- 
ditions also provide incentives for innovation. 

All stable organizations are in a continual 
process of adaptation. Innovation is that part 
of the process which is deliberate, self-conscious 
adaptation. Activities are innovative if they 
are attempts to change the organization and its 
environment in keeping with policies thought 
out in advance of the attempt. Innovation is 
not to be confused with liberalism or reform. 
The antonym for innovation is “consolidation,” 
not conservatism. Liberalism and conservatism 
are postures toward the kinds of changes re- 
quired. To have no policy at all for changing 
things or to have a policy against changing 
things is to be neither liberal nor conservative; 
it is to be non-innovative or consolidative. 

So important is innovation to the political 
system that Lippmann is led to identify the 
‘“‘routineer’” and the “inventor” as the two 
fundamental political role players: “... the 
distinction most worth emphasizing today is 
between those who regard government as a 
routine to be administered and those who 
regard it as a problem to be solved.’ He states 
the case as though these roles were set once and 
for allin the character and temperaments of in- 
dividuals; whereas I will treat them in this paper 
somewhat more as dependent upon the situa- 
tion. Nevertheless, the central problem remains 
the same: what conditions lead to a state of 


* Walter Lippmann, A Preface to Politics 
(Mitchell Kinnerly, New York, 1914), p. 26. 
Clinton Rossiter led me to Lippmann’s essay. I 
sm indebted to him and to Fred Greenstein, 
Andrew Hacker and Alan Altshuler, for critical 
readings of earlier drafts. 

1 Ibid., p. 4. 


affairs in which the inventors or innovators 
may rise to a position of influence in an organiz- 
ation? What factors seem to bring about a 
change of organization values such that innova- 
tion rather than consolidation is rewarded? 
Any organization in which the role of innovator 
is facilitated I will refer to as a channel of in- 
novation. From the standpoint of the system of 
which any given organization is a part, those 
organizations, then, perform the function of 
innovation. This paper is an inquiry into some 
of the conditions of innovation in party sys- 
tems. It is also offered as a case of functional 
analysis in political science. 

In a political system virtually any institution 
or organization might function as a channel of 
innovation. In an open society the number of 
possible channels of innovation is probably 
greater than in other types, but as Lippmann 
and many others suggest, the function is not 
necessarily performed at all. A dynamic polity, 
for which Lippmann argued in A Preface to 
Politics, is one in which many institutions are 
found actually to be functioning as channels of 
innovation. In the United States interest 
groups, early in their lives especially, have 
often functioned in a highly innovative way; 
and when newly formed groups work through 
the parties they provide the major incentives 
for innovation by parties. Governmental bu- 
reaucracies have been and will continue to be 
major channels of innovation. But both inter- 
est group and governmental bureaucracy pos- 
sess & well known tendency to move away from 
innovation, particularly in the form of coali- 
tions between governmental agencies and ele- 
ments of their clientele. So strong can these 
coalitions become that real innovations are 
sought through new agencies rather than 
through an attempt to disturb established 
agency-clientele relationships. 

Due to the problem of “bureaucratic con- 
servatism”? in the ever more bureaucratic 
state, the capacity of the political system to 
adjust itself consciously and rationally to 
changing demands poses an especially vital 


2 Karl Mannheim, Ideology and Utopia (New 
York, 1936), p. 118 ff. 
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question. This is what we expect of our ‘‘polit- 
ical process,” but there is no guarantee that 
the non-bureaucratic political structures will 
be any more innovative than the bureaucratic. 
In relation to this problem, textbooks and 
studies of political parties usually present an 
inventory of “the functions of party” as though 
these were as regularly a part of the political 
process as stages in the passage of a bill or what 
the judicial system does. Certain of the regular 
activities of parties, such as nominating can- 
didates and running elections, can indeed be 
catalogued, but activities are not functions. 
The functions of party can be determined only 
by assessments of the consequences of party 
activities. And for a party to function as a 
channel of innovation for the political system 
at least the following consequences of the 
activities would be required: the absorption or 
representation of prevailing values and con- 
flicts, their organization into distinctive and 
simple alternatives, the shaping of electorates 
around these alternatives and the translation 
of at least some of these into objectives once 
the party is in power. 

Quite obviously the “functions of party” are 
not actually functions at all but standards for 
the proper functioning of party. And if they are 
standards they should be guides for inquiry 
rather than items in an inventory. At the pres- 
ent time, political scientists cannot state with 
any degree of confidence the conditions under 
which any political structure will function in a 
particular way, and yet we continue to talk 
about those functions as though the whole issue 
was settled. My purpose in this paper is to 
inquire into some of these conditions as a step 
toward the proper study of one type of political 
structure, party. My vehicle is the single hy- 
pothesis that in a party system, innovation is a 
function of the minority party. 

The dependent variable, innovation, will not 
be defined much further. I intend it to refer to a 
bundle of phenomena that are or reflect party 
functions. Innovation is a valuable construct 
precisely because it does not limit the func- 
tional roles of party in any particular way. 
Innovation does not necessarily require the 
passage of new laws; it is intended inter alta to 
include also new definitions of old problems, 
entirely new items for the policy agenda, the 
representation of new interests and new mi- 
norities, structural changes in government (‘‘re- 
form’’) and new ways of organizing and mobil- 


4 It will be clear presently that I am limiting 
myself to the Americant variant. To include 
multiple party systems I would probably broaden 
the formulation to “the minority second party.” 
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izing voters. It is a construct, in sum, broad 
enough to infuse some common meaning into 
apparently disparate political phenomena. 
And it is in itself a condition that gives continu- 
ing reality to such specific activities as organiz- 
ing elections, simplifying alternatives, running 
campaigns, etc. Through the various forms of 
innovation the parties remain in the “vital 
center” of the political process; for, unless the 
parties somehow attach themselves to a fair 
proportion of the prevailing conflicts of the day, 
they lose their legitimacy (i.e. the “alienated 
voter”) and are shunted aside for more direct 
“pressure group” action. They become strictly 
tweedledum and tweedledee parties; or, what 
amounts to the same thing, they offer irre- 
levant alternatives. 

In this sense, a theory of political innovation 
is virtually a theory of politics, and a theory of 
party innovation virtually a theory of party. 
With but a single hypothesis I can hope only to 
lay some groundwork for a theory of party, 
but it will have served its purpose well if it 
helps produce more theoretically relevant 
analyses of party. In addition to the presenta- 
tion of some findings, I will be arguing funda- 
mentally (1) that students of politics are likely 
to continue producing theoretically sterile 
works, mere data, until their hypotheses are 
framed somehow within the larger context of 
the political system and (2) that the handiest 
tool for insuring some relationship between 
data, hypothesis and system is functionalism.* 
This will follow a review of the treatment of 
party functions in the literature, a test of the 
hypothesis and a reinterpretation of selected 
aspects of recent American party history. 


I. PARTY FUNCTIONS IN THE LITERATURE 


One of the most vigorous defenses of political 
parties in general and two-party systems in 
particular is E. E. Schattschneider’s now- 
classic Party Government. His opening state- 
ment is probably representative of the consen- 
sus among political scientists: 


The rise of political parties is indubitably one of 
the principal distinguishing marks of modern 
government. The parties, in fact, have played a 
major role as makers of governments, more es- 
pecially they have been the makers of democratic 
government. It should be stated flatly at the 
outset that this volume is devoted to the thesis 
that the political parties created democracy and 
that modern democracy is unthinkable save in 
terms of the parties. As a matter of fact, the condi- 


t See among others, Robert Merton, Social 
Theory and Social Structure (New York, 1957), 
esp. ch. 1. 
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tion of the parties is the best possible evidence of 
the nature of any regime. The most important 
distinction between democracy and dictatorship, 
can be made best in terms of party politics. The 
parties are not therefore merely appendages of 
modern government; they are in the center of it 
and play a determinative and creative role in it.’ 


This view, in a pessimistic way, is shared by 
such a European political economist as Joseph 
Schumpeter. What he calls “another theory of 
democracy” as distinct from the classical 
‘'neople-centered”’ theory, is predicated upon an 
“institutional arrangement for arriving at polit- 
ical decisions in which individuals acquire the 
power to decide by means of a competitive 
struggle for the people’s vote.” That is, de- 
mocracy is a more or less direct and inevitable 
consequence of what parties must do in order to 
compete effectively for votes. 

There is also a good deal of agreement among 
political scientists as to the more specific func- 
tions of parties which contribute to the general 
state of affairs identified in the above passages 
and, thus, justify the functional importance of 
parties. Schattschneider points to the simplifi- 
cation of alternatives,’ the production of auto- 
matic majorities,’ the moderating effect of the 
“majority-creating”’ function,’ and the expan- 
sion and maintenance of the largest possible 
practicing electorate! as the signal features of 
parties seeking control of government. These in 
turn have led to decentralization and democ- 
ratization of the Constitution, the plebiscitary 
presidency and in general the adaptability of 
our system to the dynamic forces of economic 
and social change. Ranney and Kendall in 
their justifiably popular text, argue along the 
same lines that the role of the American party 
system is that of (1) organizing elections with 
sufficiently simple alternatives and sufficiently 
distinct choices, (2) organizing government 
with the filling of key posts and peaceful turn- 
over and (3) “nurturing consensus.’ In a 
somewhat more abstract but entirely consistent 
formulation, Carl Friedrich identifies ‘‘differ- 
ential” and “integral” functions of parties: 


6 E, E. Schattschneider, Party Governinent (New 
York, 1942), p. 1. 

’ Capitalism, Socialism and Democracy, 2d ed. 
(New York, 1947), p. 269. Emphasis added. 

7 Op. cit., pp. 50-53. 

§ Ibid., p. 84. 

? Ibid., p. 85. 

© Ibid., pp. 48—50. 

" Ibid., p. 2 ff. 

12 Democracy and the American Party System 
(New York, 1956), pp. 504-518. 


‘Such polarization of the electorate into two 
focal differentiations 1s characteristic of the 
majority [two-party] system of representation, 
while the proportional system... produces 
multiple differentiation.” ! 

A review of the literature dealing with par- 
ties and their functions is always rewarding, 
and gratifying in the unusual consistency with 
which the profession deals with an important 
problem. Yet the literature is surprisingly de- 
ficient in the number and quality of studies 
specifically designed to treat one or another of 
these functions as hypotheses, to inquire into 
the conditions for their performance. There are 
many useful descriptions of parties in action, 
and many studies which infer party functions 
from party behavior, but one seldom finds 
studies actually designed to control for party as 
an independent variable.“ 

For example, the best general treatise on 
American parties, V. O. Key’s Politics, Parties 
and Pressure Groups, devotes a chapter to 
“The Nature and Function of Party” and then 
proceeds for several hundred pages with only 
the slightest explicit reference to the functions 
inventoried in the earlier chapter. One is hard 
put to find among leading authors on American 
politics the use of the functions of party in an 
analytic way. Functions are usually presented 
as an inventory; they do not constitute a rough 
model, a source of hypotheses, a consistent 
reference point. 

Not even those in the most favorable posi- 
tion to do so have as yet made full use of their 
opportunities. The most important voting 
study to date, The American Voter, does not 
focus at all on party functions as such. The 


13 Constitutional Government and Democracy, 
(Boston, 1947), pp. 297-298. Cf. Almond and 
Coleman, Politics of the Developing Areas (Prince- 
ton University Press, 1960), introductory essay by 
Almond. 

144A significant exception is ©, H. Rhyne’s 
“Political Parties and Decision-Making in Three 
Southern Counties,” this Review, Vol. 52, (1958), 
pp. 1091-1107. Weaknesses in the “community 
power structure’ aspect of his design seriously 
limit the paper, but the purpose of the study 
makes it a signal achievement. Key’s Southern 
Politics is significant as a study of the conse- 
quences of one- and no-party systems, inviting 
speculation on the differences in systems where 
parties are in operation. Also, some of the Con- 
gressional roll-call analyses, most notably Julius 
Turner’s -Party and Constituency and David 
Truman’s Congressional Party, get at relevant 
questions. l 

18 (New York, 1958), ch. 8. 
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authors’ dealing with “institutions” are limited 
primarily to an inquiry into the effect of elec- 
tion laws and other barriers or aids to voting. 
Beyond that, their interest in the relationship 
between party and the electorate is in the im- 
pact of certain attitudinal and class distribu- 
tions on the parties; and even here, the con- 
nections are speculative afterthoughts, not 
really part of the design.’” Their initial frame- 
work of inquiry, the ‘funnel of causation,” does 
not identify the relevant institutional factors; 
rather, they let such factors rest upon whether 
or not “the object or event is... cog- 
nized. ...”18 But these very “cognitions” (i.e. 
party affiliation and degree of affiliation, “level 
of conceptualization,” perception of differences 
between the two parties, etc.) rest largely upon 
the different political structures of which the 
respondents are a part. To find differences in 
these “cognitions” in different political struc- 
tures is to reveal some important political de- 
terminants of the vote. But more importantly, 
if our interest is in a theory of parties and pol- 
itics—or of democracy—and only secondarily 
in a theory of voting as such, the study of vot- 
ing is of value to political scientists insofar as 
it leads toward an understanding of political 
institutions, how they affect and how they are 
affected by each other and the electorate. This 
is not meant to be a general criticism of a book 
which has made a very considerable contribu- 
tion to social science. But in their pursuit of a 
theory of voting, indeed a sociopsychological 
theory, Campbell and his associates have 
neglected those dimensions of greatest interest 
to political science. The Survey Research Cen- 
ter 1956 code contains, for example, the actual 
State and county of residence of each respond- 
ent, but nowhere in their work can one find an 
analysis of responses broken down by types of 
party systems and other types of structural 
characteristics of those principalities. 

To subject any of the functions outlined 
above to precise comparative analysis is to find 
very quickly that the conditions for their per- 
formance, and particularly their performance 
by parties in a two-party system, are neither 
simple nor immediately clear. By way of sug- 
gestion, and to follow up these comments upon 
the use of survey research, let us group the 
States according to some rough indices of party 
structure and then assess the consequences. 
Figure 1 is a series of profiles of the party 
affiliations of several conventionally designated 


1% Angus Campbell, et al., The American Voter 
(New York, 1960), ch. 11. 

17 Ibid., ch. 20 

‘8 Tbid., p. 29. 
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class strata in party-competitive and one-party 
dominant (non-Southern) states. The hypothe- 
ses here would naturally be that abiding two- 
party competition tends best to inform and 
shape an electorate and that the issues between 
the parties nationally in the past twelve years 
ought to produce a clearer “bi-modality” along 
class lines in the two-party States than in the 
one-party dominant States. Given the greater 
institutionalization of parties in the two-party 
systems, class bifurcation, furthermore, ought 
to be more persistent there than in one-party 
dominant systems.}® 

In a straightforward analysis these hy- 
potheses are found to be unsupportable. In 
neither the party-competitive nor the one-party 
dominant states is found the kind of bi- 
modality that would lead one to argue strongly 
that the “expression of the democratic class 
struggle”?! is in any way attached or relevant 
to party. This one set of comparisons is, by the 
very ambiguity of its results, meant merely to 
suggest the complexities and the opportunities 
involved in the study of party functions in the 
electorate or in the governmental process. That 
Figure 1 fails to take many important factors 
into account only emphasizes the point, which 
is that we have tended to take the most impor- 
tant dimensions of party life—+.e., how parties 
are functionally related to the political system 
—for granted. 


Il. INNOVATION: A STUDY IN PARTY FUNCTIONS 


Even the very best organized two-party sys- 
tems do not necessarily perform the functions 
usually associated with them. What, then, are 
the conditions which underlie properly func- 
tioning parties? This is an extremely complex 
question, only a small part of which can be 
dealt with here. However, it is not so difficult 
to identify at least two situations where the 
appropriate functions are not likely to be per- 
formed even when there are two parties which 
are well organized and competitive. The first is 
a situation in which the two parties rest heavily 
upon an earlier but now outmoded set of 
cleavages. V. O. Key’s ingenious electoral maps 
reveal this in states such as Illinois, where the 
metropolitan-rural split is complicated by the ° 
fact that the downstate partisan division is 
“roughly related to the sectional origins of 


19 Thus, I chose surveys as remote as possible 
from important election campaigns. This also 
helps avoid the homogenizing effects of presiden- 
tial campaigns. 

20 Cf. Seymour Martin Lipset, Political Man 
(New York, 1960), ch. 8. 
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settlement.’ In the counties where southern 
ancestry is high there is enough Democratic 
strength to constitute majorities in good years. 
In other words, here are blocs of voters deter- 
mining party cleavages “...that exist for 
reasons not clearly associated with the political 
issues of the day.’ And many states, and the 
country itself at least until recent years, are in 
fact sectionally based one-party systems that 
appear as two-party only on a state-wide basis. 
It is possible under these conditions for the 
parties to miss out on the major conflicts, and, 
in failing to absorb them, to become mere ad- 
juncts of, or specialized employment agencies 
in, the political system. Frozen loyalties of 
followers and rigid, outmoded commitments of 
party leaders that continue to pay off can lead 
to a situation in which a high proportion of 
organized interests may seek and get inde- 
pendent and direct access to government. Con- 
trast, for instance, labor’s position in Detroit 
with that in New York City. Important func- 
tions may still be attached to the parties—such 
as recruitment and grooming or “socialization,” 
and the weeding out of compulsive types®— 
but at least not necessarily the essential, demo- 
cratic ones related to the structuring of the 
electorate around important, timely choices. 
A second situation where competitive parties 
may not function appropriately is found when 
the two parties become too well balanced, too 
closely competitive. So close is each party to 
winner-take-all that neither leadership core can 
find advantages in co-opting new interests, 
expressing new ideas, making changes in 
established commitments or “definitions of the 
situation.” When party leaders think their 
party is within a few percentage points of 
victory, they are likely to see their rational 


22 American State Politics (New York, 1956), 
p. 2238. 

22 Thid., p. 219. 

23 Short of further research, I view it as no coin- 
cidence that so many of the more compulsive 
politicians have arisen in weak, usually one-party, 
systems or through new parties or social move- 
ments attached to parties. 
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strategy as one of intensification of existing 
commitments, tightening of ranks, activation 
of existing followings.” In a sense, then, a very 
close competitive balance over a period of sev- 
eral elections can lead to a situation where both 
parties behave like majority parties. Despite 
“liberal” or “conservative” ideologies, both are 
consolidative; neither is innovative. Both par- 
ties are likely to resist even the most marginal 
changes, because there is no incentive for great 
risk if all that is needed is just a small, mar- 
ginal gain. 

This suggests that perhaps the “best” party 
system, the one best designed to perform the 
functions we expect of our parties, is not a com- 
petitive two-party system but a system in 
which the second party is very weak: that is, 
a ‘modified one-party system.’ But I refer to 
a modified one-party system of a very special 
sort: in brief, the conditions for the most proper 
performance of the parties seem to accompany 
an “alternating modified one-party system.” 
This is a situation, certainly far from atypical 
in the United States, where the second party is 
a clear minority for several elections—perhaps 
getting no more than 40 per cent of the votes 
and 30 per cent of the legislative seats—but has 
a chance, as proven by past history, of becom- 
ing the majority party and always promises to 
become so again after eight to twelve years. 

Thus, as I have already proposed, innovation 
as a function of the minority party, that is, the 
“government in the making.” Figure 2 will serve 
both as a partial test of the hypothesis in one 
particular context and as an illustration of one 
additional method for getting at the general 
problem of functions, time series, Sixty years of 
New York City political history are incor- 


#4 For example, after the 1960 national election, 
a good part of the Republicans’ strong showing 
was attributed to intensive registration campaigns 
in the cities. Cf. E. H. Rhyne, op. cit., p. 1105: “Tt 
is possible that the very strength and closeness of 
the party competition may contribute to the 
exclusion of issues from elections and of elections 
from decision making.” 

2 See Ranney and Kendall, op. cit., ch. 7. 


* Source: The Roper Public Opinion Research Center, Williams College, AIPO Surveys Number 
476 (June 14, 1951) and Number 614 (June 23, 1959). The States were grouped according to Joseph 
Schlesinger’s classification scheme (“A Two-Dimensional Scheme for Classifying the States According 
to Degree of Inter-Party Competition,” this REVIEW, Vol. 49 (December, 1955), pp. 1124-25. Schles- 
inger’s Competitive and Cyclically competitive States were taken together. His One-party dominant cate- 
gory was used as such except for the elimination of Tennessee and North Carolina and the addition of 


Vermont. 


I am grateful to Philip Hastings and the Roper Publie Opinion Research Center of Williams College 
for prompt retrieval of the data on which this figure is based. They are not responsible for my use 


of these data. 
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Figure 2. Representation of New Minorities in the Cabinets of New York City Mayors, 1898-1958. 


porated in Figure 2, covering the entire period 
from consolidation of the Greater City through 
Mayor Wagner’s first term. Nine of the twelve 
Mayors were Democrats; three—Seth Low, 
John P. Mitchel and Fiorello La Guardia 
were ‘“‘Republican-Fusion” or “Reform” 
Mayors. 

Note on the Figure how the trend curves 
move upward, usually discontinuously, with 
each “Reform” Mayor.* There are two excep- 
tions,?? but the overall pattern is clear. Each of 


26 The data are taken from my study, Át the 
Pleasure of the Mayor (to be published 1963 by 
The Free Press.) These trend lines are percentages 
of all the top political appointees in each of the 
administrations who possess the attribute in 
question. The “top” was defined as heads of all 
charter departments and agencies; i.e, the 
‘cabinet level.” 

27 One exception, the drop-off of Italian ap- 
pointments with Mayor Mitchel, cannot be ex- 
plained. The other, an increase of Italian appoint- 
ments under Mayor O’Brien, is a mere arith- 
metical exception. O’Brien was a one-year “‘care- 


the newer ethnic minorities received its initial 
recognition from the minority Republicans, 
Leaders of new ethnic minorities, making 
claims for recognition and representation in all 
directions, are likely to find that their most 
effective claims are on the minority political 
party.?8 The full significance of the pattern is 
best understood in the context of the dominant 
characteristic of Republican-Fusion in New 
York, particularly up until World War II. 
These Reform movements are basically Yankee 


politics. This is manifest in the ideology and the 


taker” who made less than half the number of 
his predecessor, and most of these were Walker 
hold-overs. Thus the same number of Italian 
appointments results in almost twice the per- 
centage. 

28 This is why I argued earlier, in disagreement 
with Lippmann, that the role of “inventor” is 
more situational than characterological. Here we 
see the ordinary party leader cast, perhaps 
against his will, in the role of innovator. Virtually 
any political participant may be an innovator if 
he is given the proper incentives. 
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style of the movements as well as in the per- 
sonnel.” Taking all three of these administra- 
tions together, for example, appointees of 
Native American stock outnumbered the Irish 
175 to 32.3 Yet, as has been shown, Repub- 
lican periods have been inevitably periods of 
influx of new ethnic minorities at the top. 
Furthermore, these changes in ethnic repre- 
sentation brought on by Reform tend to be 
structural changes. The gains made by the new 
groups through the Republican-Fusion party 
mayors were not lost under succeeding Demo- 
cratic regimes. Once a claim on appointments is 
effective it tends to commit the leaders of both 
parties; at least it can be said that these 
appointments become practices that future 
appointing authorities would have difficulty 
avoiding. 

It may well be that the pattern varies in such 
other areas as nomination for elective office or 
the judiciary. For any elective office the pat- 
tern would vary according to the relative con- 
centration of a given ethnic population in each 
electoral district. But if a position in the party 
hierarchy is prerequisite to other political repre- 
sentation of any lasting sort, initiative by the 
minority party is probably far more often the 
route to it than not. It is at least suggestive 
that since 1898, eight of the twelve Democratic 
mayoral nominees were Irish, three were 
“Yankees” and one was Italian. Of the sixteen 
Republicans, four were Irish, three were Jewish, 
two were Italian. It is also interesting, though 
not conclusive, that the Republicans, not the 
Democrats, set the precedent of nominating a 
Negro for the Manhattan Borough Presidency. 

In one form or another, the function of the 
minority party as a channel of innovation can 
be seen in many contexts. Maurice Duverger’s 
“contagion from the Left’? can be so inter- 
preted. He observes that the Left in Europe 
was the factor back of the major innovations in 
political organization and practice.” Parties to 


29 Lowi, op. cii., ch. 8; and cf. Richard Hofstad- 
ter, The Age of Reform (New York, 1955), pp. 8-9. 

3 The stronger upperclass gharacter of the 
Republican administrations is reflected in the fact 
that among the salaried commissionerships mem- 
bers of the Social Register in Republican adminis- 
trations outnumbered those in Democratic 
administrations 22% to 11%. Furthermore, while 
many of the Republican Social Registerites were 
not active party members, the Democratic Social 
Registerites were almost always functionaries. 
Before 1933, when 50 of the 60 Social Register 
Democrats were appointed, this meant that they 
were fully subordinate to the Irish bosses. 

st Political Parties (New York, 1954), p. xxvii. 


the Right, so goes the argument, followed suit 
perforce. There is no denying that it was the 
Left in Europe that first developed electoral 
district organization in “‘mass parties” and 
presented new concepts of authority and policy. 
But it is also possible that Duverger has em- 
phasized the wrong characteristic of these left- 
wing parties of the late nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries. A good argument can be 
made that it was not their “leftness” but their 
minority status in the electorate that led to 
innovation; their ideology helps to account only 
for the particular form the innovation took. It 
is easy to be taken in by the rhetoric of revolu- 
tionary and reform leaders. Big city machines 
in the United States, for instance, were the 
answer of totally venal and non-ideological 
leaders to Whig mercantile control. The bosses 
had no love of reform or of immigrants, but as 
minority party leaders they led the way to our 
version of mass parties and, with no love for the 
Irish, to the systematic exchange of civic train- 
ing for electoral support. By the end of the 
nineteenth century, however, the Republican 
party in New York had become the distinct 
minority in an only “cyclically competitive” 
party system.” Since that time practically 
every innovation in political organization and 
government has been through this “conserva- 
tive” party. By contrast, in recent years the 


2 «The prejudice against allowing ‘adopted 
citizens’ to mingle in politics was deep; and Tam- 
many claimed to be a thoroughly native body. As 
early as May 12, 1791, at Campbell’s Tavern, 
Greenwich, the Tammany Society had announced 
that being a national body, it consisted of Ameri- 
cans born, who would fill all offices; though 
adopted Americans were eligible to honorary 
posts, such as warriors and hunters. An ‘adopted 
citizen’ was looked upon as an ‘exotic.’ ” Gus- 
tavus Myers, The History of Tammany Hall (New 
York, 1917), p. 30. This attitude persisted at least 
until the eve of the great Irish immigrations, 
when, in 1840, Tammany Hall instituted a 
naturalization bureau. This was a major innova- 
tion in American political history. 

3 See Lowi, op, cit., esp. ch. 8. 

“ This not only includes a new brand of po- 
litical practice after 1900—the politics of interest 
groups and social movements (see ibid.) A 
selected list of governmental innovations includes: 
city-wide Board of Education (1902), Board of 
Standards and Appeals (1916)—at first, the Char- 
ter called for a membership drawn directly from 
the major land-use interests—Department of 
Markets (1917), abolition of the office of Coroner 
(1917), abolition of the Park Board (1933), 
Deputy Mayor, City Planning Commission, 
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Democrats of Philadelphia and New Haven 
have been the spearheads of change. 

Does contagion (or innovation) continue to 
come from the Left once a party of the Left 
becomes the dominant party? Duverger does 
not ask this question; therefore, he has not 
attempted to determine whether his “law” of 
political change is a law or simply an acute 
observation of a few important historical facts. 
New York political history would strongly 
suggest that the key dimension in political 
change—as far as the party system is con- 
cerned—is a ‘‘dominance-minority” rather 
than a “left-right”? continuum; t.e., whether 
the party is the majority or minority, not 
whether it is “left” or “right.” 

Similar tendencies can easily be found at the 
national level. The major distinction between 
the Democratic and Republican parties, widely 
touted among friends of the system, seems to be 
that “The Democratic party basically is a 
party of innovation, with a pro-government 
bias. The Republican party is an essentially 
consolidating party with a limited-government 
bias.” The trouble with this characterization 
is that it mixes up function with ideology and 
rhetoric. Ideologically—if one can use that 
word in an American party context—it is 


Department of Finance and replacement of 
county sheriffs and registers by one City Sheriff 
and one City Register under civil service. Without 
these changes and the policies associated with 
them, there would probably have been no partisan 
issues in the past sixty years in New York. 

% Samuel Lubell, in The Future of American 
Politics (Garden City, 1956), esp. ch. 10, is one 
of the few writers who has stressed the importance 
of electoral position. The parallel between his 
formulation and mine ends fairly quickly, how- 
ever. Lubell concentrates on the majority party 
but is quite vague about the reasons for the 
majority’s being the “key to the political warfare 
of any particular period.” Second, Lubell sees the 
rise of the second party to majority status as due 
almost entirely to direct defection from the 
majority. Third, when group and faction leaders 
do defect from the majority, Lubell sees them as 
though they keep their coalitions intact and take 
their followings along to change the voting pat- 
terns as well. Finally, the change in status merely 
shifts the question of who wants to turn the clock 
back. A real turning back of the clock is as innova- 
tive as anything else, but one also wonders if this 
is all there was in each of the major transitions in 
the past 70-odd years. 

% Stephen K. Bailey, The Condition of Our 
National Political Parties. Fund for the Republic 
Occasional Paper, p. 4. 


probably true that at the core of the two par- 
ties the distinction can be made in terms of 
attitudes toward social change and that “The 
Democrats ... are really much more concerned 
with the present and future than with the 
past.’’37 But these distinctive biases, if they 
exist, will only influence the types of changes 
the two parties may seek, not whether they will 
or will not make the attempt. Even if it is true 
that the Democrats ‘‘organize for change in the 
name of majority rule” and the Republicans 
‘consolidate the present position in the name of 
constitutional government,’’** does this mean 
that only the one is innovative and the other is 
not? It means rather that one talks innovation 
and the other does not, or else that we recog- 
nize as innovative and dynamic only those 
“changes” (what other word is there?) which 
enhance majority rule. 

A brief review of some recent Administra- 
tions will show up the confusion of function and 
rhetoric, and should illustrate the principle of 
the function of the minority. It seems clear that 
the Democratic party was dubbed the “party 
of innovation” largely because of its impact 
under Wilson and Roosevelt. But in both 
cases, the Democrats took on their particular 
pattern of commitments during their relatively 
long periods of extreme weakness. As the min- 
ority, the Democratie party absorbed the per- 
sonnel and ideas of the populists and progres- 
sives, forces that split the majority Republican 
party due to its unwillingness or inability to 
absorb them. In direct reflection of what they 
had absorbed as a minority, the Democrats, on 
gaining office, laid the foundations both for non- 
sectional and class politics. Most of Wilson’s 
major achievements were essentially class 
legislation; eg., Clayton Act, income tax, 
Federal Reserve and monetary policy, direct 
election of Senators. All these were anti-bigness, 
anti-privilege—“majoritarian,”’ perhaps. But 
the innovation lies not only in what the legisla- 
tion accomplished; it lies as well in the aim of 
the legislation, in the establishment for the first 
time of definitions, issues, agendas and, there- 
fore, coalitions in roughly class terms. 

On the other hand, the Republican party 
after 1860 and after Wilson was clearly the in- 
novator, first following its establishment out of 
the wreckage of outmoded party alignments 
and later following its near ruination by Bull 
Moose. The earlier of the two periods need not 


37 Clinton Rossiter, Parties and Politics in 
America (Cornell University Press, Ithaca, 1960), 
p. 110. 

38 E. Pendleton Herring, The Politics of Democ- 
racy. (New York, 1940), p. 84. 
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be reviewed here, as the Republican accom- 
plishments are all too well-known. But con- 
sider the 1920s.39 Despite their laissez-faire 
ideology, somehow called conservative, the 
Harding, Coolidge and Hoover Administra- 
tions were far from static. However strongly 
they bruited normalcy, the Republicans were 
not prevented from ushering in major changes 
they had become committed to during their 
period as a minority party under Wilson. Dur- 
ing the 1920s, in brief, the entire emphasis of 
politics was shifted from both a sectional and 
class to the interest group or pluralist pattern 
we know so well today. This came about 
largely through a redefinition of conflict to 
parallel the basic sectoral lines of the economy. 
During the Wilson period policies were aimed 
at certain practices in all of business; issues and 
proposals were framed around all of labor- 
management relations, the relations of all 
citizens to the Senate and of all the have-nots 
to the haves. The Republicans, in contrast, 
thought along sectoral lines, reflecting the 
growth and activity of new interest groups, 
organized sectors of the economy. The Wilson 
period was responsible for some early sector 
planning, but this was a mere suggestion of 
what was to follow. 

Pressure groups abounded in the United 
States long before the gestation period of the 
Republicans of the 1920s. But the first period of 


3 The chapter of Republican party history 
omitted in the text is that of 1896-1912 which, as 
I suggest above, was a strictly consolidative 
period, the Republicans never really having lost 
majority status since the Civil War. The Repub- 
lican response to the hungry agitation of the 
1890s was the final consolidation of a political 
capitalism in what was probably the closest 
America has ever come to a “power elite.” Tariff 
and imperialism were the positive orders of the 
day, the latter despite McKinley’s opposition. 
Theodore Roosevelt sounded like an innovator 
and probably did take the first steps toward in- 
fusing a sense of positive justice into the national 
purpose. Roosevelt perhaps anticipated Wilson, 
but his failure to move his party with the progres- 
sive spirit, which later provided him with his 
instrument for devastating his party, seems to me 
more significant than his relatively marginal suc- 
cesses in antitrust, food and drug labeling and the 
Hepburn Act. Roosevelt is a good example of the 
extraordinary problem of the innovator in a con- 
solidating, majority party. Roosevelt’s big stick 
amounted to no more than a big oar. International 
aggrandizement seems to have been a safety 
valve for a man whose energies were bottled up 
at home. 
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organization of pressures into national associ- 
ations took place after 1900, reaching a kind of 
peak during World War I and after. The 
Grange had already had its best times before 
1890, and other farm groups came along in the 
1890s, ending with the founding of the Farmers 
Union in 1902. But agricultural polities in in- 
terest groups really emerged with the founding 
of the Farm Bureau in 1919-20 and the forma- 
tion of the farm bloc in 1920-22 when “the al- 
ternation of vitality and feebleness in farm 
organization [was]... replaced by a perman- 
ent mobilization for political action... 740 
Labor, too, turned to government only after 
1906, had its first governmental successes by 
1914 and reached its first organization peak in 
1920. NAM had been around since 1896, but its 
activity as an interest group tended to follow 
labor successes and it did not really reach full 
bloom until the early 1920s.41 World War I in 
fact provided the major impetus for a great 
array of associations, the formation of which 
was encouraged by the federal government as 
instruments of wartime planning. Between 
1913 and 1919 the number of trade associations 
grew from around 240 to 2,000.1 

It matters not how numerous or effective 
Republican policies were; what does matter 
here is that the Republicans redefined and re- 
organized issues, they absorbed prevailing de- 
mands into the party system and gave an ade- 
quate jolt to the established coalitions and com- 
mitments in both parties. That is innovation, 
albeit in a “conservative” direction. A quick 
review of the high points of the Republican 
program of the 1920s clearly reveals the pat- 
tern: railroad policy, shipping policy, agricul- 
tural policy, and labor policy along sectoral, 
rather than class lines. The significant fea- 
ture of the Fordney-McCumber Tariff of 1922 
was not the reimstitution of high protective 
tariffs but the inauguration of flexibility pro- 
visions, giving the President authority to raise 
or lower duties as much as 50 per cent of the 
statutory rate commodity by commodity so that 
each organized commodity area could argue on 
its own behalf.“ There was, of course, also a 


u V, O. Key, Politics, Parties and Pressure 
Groups, op. cit., p. 35. 

4 Cf. David Truman, The Governmental Process 
(New York, 1951), p. 83. 

42 Ibid., p. 76. 

43 Of course, the President’s discretion was 
limited to comparative costs of the foreign and 
domestic commodities, but no one expected a 
very careful calculation. According to Schatt- 
schneider, statistics were “the handmaiden of the 
subconscious process of wish fulfillment.” Politics, 
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power policy and a communications policy. 

The Republican answer to the Wilsonian 
class legislation might have been expected to be 
an answer in kind—a ‘‘turning-back-the-clock”’ 
repeal or omnibus revision of anti-business 
legislation, a shoring up of any weak members 
of the free market structure. But the Repub- 
lican Party of the 192Cs did not actually meet 
the challenges of the New Freedom directly; 
instead, it drastically shifted the terms of the 
discourse. The 1920s were not a return of a 
unified bourgeousie but the rise of a coalition 
of leaders of the best organized economic sec- 
tors prepared to deal with the problem of 
government in their own terms. By all appear- 
ances it was the Republican party of the 1920s 
which first gave special emphasis to the now 
widely accepted notion that public economic 
policy is supposed to deal with—indeed exper- 
tise and the administrative process are sup- 
posed to follow—subject matter rather than 
technological lines and general economic prac- 
tices. 

The point here is that from the late 1890s 
through the 1930s each period of party control 
was distinctive because in each period the party 
in power brought distinctiveness with it from 
the limbo of its earlier minority status. The 
party system probably reached its zenith in 
that 40 years: The images of the two parties 
today arise largely out of that period, and the 
parties displayed a good deal of viable party 
machinery and party discipline in Congress; at 
least some of the national campaigns generated 
some excitement over alternative policies. 
During the entire period the national party 
situation roughly approximated the “alternat- 
ing modified one-party system.” The year 1884 
saw the end of national one-party dominance, 
although neither Democrats nor Republicans 
won decisive victories until after 1896. After 
that, victories were usually decisive in all three 
branches, periods of dominance were either 
eight or twelve years, and each transition elec- 
tion after 1896 was on net balance more decisive 
than the earlier ones.#4 


Pressures and the Tariff (New York, 1985), p. 68. 
Thus, tariffs came to involve a more or less con- 
tinuous interplay among officialdom and literally 
hundreds of organized commodity groups. 

44 Note on Table I that 1896 was not a popular 
triumph for the Republicans although control in 
both Houses was clear. In 1912, Wilson’s propor- 
tion of the total popular vote was hardly over 45 
per cent, but the devastating split in the Repub- 
lican party amounts functionally to the same 
thing as an overwhelming defeat. Note also Wil- 
son’s Senate and House majorities. The years 
1920 and 1932 speak for themselves. 
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Tass I. MaRrGINs or Vicrory, 1888-1932 


Per Cent 
of Two Per Cent of Seats 

Year Party Vote 

(President) In Senate In House 
1884 50.3 (D) 55 (R) 57 (D) 
1888 50.5 (D) 56 (R) 53 (R) 
1892 52.0 (D) 54 (D) 64 (D) 
1896 52.2 (R) 58 (R) 61 (R) 
1900 53.1 (R) 66 (R) 56 (R) 
1904 60.0 (R) 64 (R) 65 (R) 
1908 54.5 (R) 65 (R) 56 (R) 
1912 64.4*(D) 54 (D) 70 (D) 
1916 51.7 (D) 56 (D) 51 (R) 
1920 63.8 (R) 61 (R) 69 (R) 
1924 65 .27(R) 56 (R) 57 (R) 
1928 58.5 (R) 59 (R) 62 (R) 
1932 59.1 (D) 62 (D) 73 (D) 


* Wilson 6.3 million, Taft 3.5 million, Roose- 
velt 4.1 million. 

+ Coolidge 15.7 million, Davis 8.4 million, 
LaFollette 4.8 million. 


Since World War II, in contrast, the parties 
nationally have been unusually closely 
matched.” Both Democratic presidential vic- 
tories were ‘‘cliff hangers”; and, while the two 
Republican Presidential victories were fairly 
decisive, control of the Senate and House was 
either perilous or non-existent. Particularly 
after 1948, the basic interests or ‘ideological 
cores” of the two parties moved closer and 
closer together as differences in their chances 
for victory decreased. Indeed there remained 
differences of policy in degree that could prove 
significant, but there do not seem to be the 
“sufficiently distinct choices” that we would 
prefer. In the 1950s the parties were not dis- 
tinguishable, so I must argue, because they 
appeared to be in virtually total agreement on 
the definition of public problems,” and this 
agreement rested largely upon the fact that both 
were essentially majority parties. When party 
leaders and candidates join each other, vis-à-vis 
and policy-for-policy in an adversary proceed- 
ing, it can only be because they are appealing 
to the same groupings in the electorate. Not 


‘6 Perhaps it is a minor tragedy that the war 
ended in between Presidential elections, because 
this surely prevented the Republicans from win- 
ning everything in 1946. Instead, they only came 
close and have been coming close ever since. 

46 Ranney and Kendall, op. cit., p. 505. 

4 In 1960, before the United Nations and the 
world (and Premier Khrushchev), Henry Cabot 
Lodge praised our great ‘Welfare State”! 
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only are they likely to move closer and closer to 
identity, but, given the tremendous problems 
of uncertainty, neither party is likely to take 
the initiative in slicing the electorate up in any 
new ways. “Sufficiently” distinct differences 
between the parties are most likely to occur 
when one of the parties produces a new agenda 
with a set of definitions and proposals that at 
first hardly join those of the opposing party at 
ajl.48 New definitions, the finding of new prob- 
lems, tend to cut across at least some electoral 
groupings, thereby producing the conditions 
for substantial rather than marginal electoral 
shifts. 

Unlike 1896-1932, 1946-1962 has not been 
such a period. The parties are at “dead center” 
in an “organized stalemate.” There are no 
signs of a change, and if I have identified an 
important condition, there is not likely to be a 
change until one of the parties is seriously de- 
feated at the polls. The ‘‘four-party system” of 
James MeGregor Burns is simply the result of 
cleavages that have existed so long in the same 
relationship as to be mistaken for a new institu- 
tionalization. But this does not mean that such 
a system is part of our “constitution.” 

A governing party is the result of commit- 
ments made while in the minority, a result of 
agreements and coalitions among old leaders 
and many interests newly arrived or for other 
reasons without prior access. Ideology notwith- 
standing, in power, a majority party inevitably 
becomes consolidative. With some translation, 
Hatschek’s “rule” of English party develop- 
ment is useful here: 


First, a party with a distinct and coherent pro- 
gram comes into power. This program gradually 
loses its appeal in the course of the party’s efforts 
to realize it. Some parts turn out to be impossible 
of achievement. Others arouse the antagonism of 
some of the party’s own following when the prac- 


48 As the 1932 election suggests, an innovating 
party may not display its true nature in the cam- 
paign that elevates it to the majority; in fact, its 
actual orientation may not even be clear to its 
own leaders until it achieves power, begins to 
ratify some of its major commitments and begins 
to consolidate its position. Once this process gets 
underway, the departures from the past will be 
noted by the new minority party and a bona fide 
dialogue begins. The Democrats did not begin 
their response to the Republicans of 1920 until 
at least 1928, and the orientation of the New 
Deal—an acceptance of the 1920s’ definition of 
policy according to organized sectors, with the 
additional principles of positive government and 
of elass distinctions within sectors and across 
sectoral lines—became fully clear only a good 
while after the 100 Days. 


tical implications become apparent. The party 
then breaks into divisions. This disintegration 
offers to another party, irrespective of whether it 
has evolved a distinct and realizable program or 
not, the chance of concentrating and unifying its 
forces. .. .49 


As I think I have shown, this is not an inevi- 
table process, but the passage does point clearly 
to the special problems of maintenance of 
majorities, and to the reasons for a pronounced 
consolidative effort by majority parties. 

A minority party, on the other hand, by its 
very electoral weakness is rendered vulnerable 
and permeable. The cooptation of leaders of 
the newer ethnic groups by the New York 
Republican party is only one of many illustra- 
tions. The so-called farm lobby is another case 
in point. During the 1920s after a good deal of 
unification through a series of corn-and-cotton 
type log-rolling coalitions, the farm leaders 
turned to the governing Republicans only to be 
rebuffed time and again by what they justifi- 
ably felt to be industrial-financial domination 
of the party. By 1932, the major farm groups 
had become intimately connected with the 
Democratic party, which on taking power 
ratified in legislation the program developed by 
the farm leaders. By 1946 the Farm Bureau 
leadership, thoroughly alienated from the 
Democratic party and the Department of 
Agriculture and its programs, had split away 
from many farm brethren and finally found 
itself welcome in the inner core of the GOP. 
By this time, however, the principle of parity 
support and control of surpluses, for which all 
farm leaders had successfully campaigned, had 
been established. Since 1946, the two-party 
split on agricultural policy has been a mere 
reflection of differences, admittedly intense, 
among farm groups as to the degree of support 
and control (flexible versus rigid provisions). 
The principle, the definition of the problem, had 
been established by 1933. And there has been a 
tacit bargain between the two parties to keep it 
that way. Ezra Taft Benson, probably the only 
innovator in the Eisenhower administration, 
was thoroughly rejected by his own party and 
singled out for special denunciation by the 
Democrats. 


III. CONCLUSION: A FUNCTIONAL APPROACH 


In a free and dynamic society there is no 
status quo, only a set of moving conditions 
which may or may not exist in equilibrium. 
Innovation is a continuing requirement of such 
a system. Deliberate, rational adaptation 
should be a major function of the political sys- 


49 Carl Friedrich, Constitutional Government and 
Democracy (Boston, 1950), p. 417. 
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tem; and in a democratic political system the 
parties are expected to be main instruments 
of any such adaptation because of their 
special relation to the electorate. In Merton’s 
terms, the “manifest functions” of parties are 
selection of candidates and the organizing and 
running of elections around them. But the 
“latent functions,” which would be reflected in 
alternative candidates bearing alternative poli- 
cies, do not necessarily follow.®® 

Between the two parties, innovation is not 
necessarily attached to the minority or “major- 
ity-to-be” party. Indeed, a long-standing 
majority party, given dynamic leadership along 
with sufficiently obvious and urgent changes in 
the environmental situation, can be dynamic— 
as the Democrats showed again briefly in World 
War II when Negroes began to move into the 
federal service. I have argued only that innova- 
tion through the minority party is the far 
stronger tendency. The structure of any party, 
the interests of its leaders and the more general 
ideology of the party inner cores, inevitably 
work as constraints upon the bearers of new 
interests in search of access. A stunning defeat 
at the polls is more likely to derange structure 
prevailing interests and prevailing ideology. 

In a mass democracy, the role of the indi- 
vidual voter is inevitably narrow. The elector- 
ate does not issue instructions. If anything, it 
only sets limits in terms of alternatives laid out 
by leaders and candidates. But, in the manner 
described in this paper, it seems at least that 
the voters, or the different patterns of voting 
outcomes, provide many, of the most important 
conditions for determining who the leaders and 
candidates are and what they will do. Patterns 
of voting are important for the simple reason 
that defeat and victory and the degree of defeat 
and victory are probably the most important 
determinants of party structure as well as party 
elite and interest composition; thereby voting 
provides some of the conditions of party func- 
tions. 

Political scientists are not new to functional- 
ism, but it seldom plays a sufficient part in their 
analysis. It is in the vocabulary but seldom in 
use. I have tried in this paper to offer an argu- 
ment for a functional approach as well as a case 
in point. Approaching political phenomena 
from the standpoint of the functions of the vari- 
ous political structures—in the present case, 
the parties, but in all cases political institutions 
—leads to a more direct and operative grasp of 
the proper context of facts: the context for the 
political scientist is the political system. 


50 Toc. cit. 


While we do not know the general nature and 
boundaries of the political system, we are not 
thereby prevented from dealing with political 
phenomena as though we did have a good 
theory of the system. The problem seems to be 
that we lack appropriate guidelines and stand- 
ards for what empirical work is actually re- 
levant to general theory and how data are to be 
translated not only into generalizations but 
into theoretically relevant and fruitful general- 
izations. This is all the more difficult when the 
initial inquiry proceeds with no theory at all in 
mind, when empirical questions are asked with 
no awareness of whether or why the questions 
are important. In the field of parties, there are 
sufficient guidelines because the behavior and 
influence of parties have been expressed as 
functions and the importance of these functions 
is agreed upon. The trick is to be guided by 
them. 

If students of politics and political behavior 
are to deal properly with the political system, 
their studies must be designed always to deal in 
some manner with political structures. Political 
behavioralists may tend to deny them or to 
show an impatience to get on with the informal 
(“real’’?) behavior. The more traditional 
students of politics, supposedly afflicted with an 
institutional bias, tend so strongly to assume 
the importance of their institutions that they 
move directly into descriptions of how they are 
organized and what they do. Perhaps the 
behavioralists are more at fault. Behavioralism 
heaps criticisms upon “traditionalism,” and the 
behavioralist knows best the relevant schools of 
sociology and anthropology. Yet, “political 
behavior” consists of theories of alienation, 
socialization, social stratification and identifica- 
tion which are based upon simple and com- 
posite questionnaire responses. These responses 
may be appropriate indices of the phenomena 
in question, but Merton’s criticism of behavior- 
alistic sociology seems nonetheless appropriate: 


Because statistical indices of such attributes of 
social systems [7.e., differences in social structure] 
have seldom been utilized in conjunction with 
indices of individual behavior, comparative 
sociology has been limited to loose and indecisive 
findings. ... [W]hen relatively precise measures 
of individual attitudes have been obtained, these 
have seldom been combined with similarly definite 
measures of social structure. Thus, social psychol- 
ogy has in the past decade or so moved toward the 
systematic use of indices of individual attitudes 
and sentiments primarily among aggregates of 
mutually unrelated individuals.®! 


5 Op. cit., p. 261. 
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While reliable statistical indices of the major 
attributes of political structure are not readily 
available—and the blame here may rest with 
the traditionalist—neither are they always 
necessary. As Figure 1 should suggest, we are, 
for one thing, neglecting the very excellent 
opportunities our own American states and 
cities provide. The party variables and other 
attributes are institutional, the institutions in 
question are peculiarly geographical, and, 
therefore, the geographical control properly 
designed with two-, three- and four-fold dis- 
tinctions is a control for structural differences. 
Figure 2 suggests an additional technique in 
time series. In a single political subdivision, 
different attributes are pronounced at different 
times, different structures and leaders are im- 
portant at different times. Observed differences 
in the data show up in Figure 2 and usually are 
sufficiently distinct at least to expose condi- 
tions and correlates that can be treated further 
in comparative study. Our states and cities are 
ideal for functional analysis because the great 
variations in party systems and other political 
institutions are found in a common cultural, 
social and economic context. 

Finally, explicit recognition should be made 
of the evaluative nature of the functional 
approach. Functionalism is an attitude, in the 
broadest and best sense a method, which ex- 
poses the “‘fact-value” dichotomy as a false 
issue: “To ask the function of any social 
arrangement is to call for its justification—or 
alternatively for its condemnation. ... A great 
deal of unnecessary hedging [in social science] 
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would be obviated if this could be frankly 
admitted.’ Institutions and the activities of 
which they are comprised and by which we 
identify them are the essential facts of social 
life; but whether these activities contribute to 
something essential to our lives as we care to 
live them is at one and the same time a func- 
tional question and a value question. We look 
for consolidative and innovative functions be- 
cause something tells us that these functions 
are necessary to the maintenance, survival and 
legitimacy of the political system. We identify 
functions of party in terms of their educational, 
integrating and differentiating consequences 
likewise because we assume they are somehow 
important to the system. Whether we stick to 
such “objective” characterizations or adopt the 
more poetic vocabulary of the great books is a 
relatively unimportant question of personal 
aesthetic preference. The process of evaluation 
remains. Of the political philosopher, function- 
alism demands empirical referents—some in- 
struction as to what aspects of real life are to be 
observed as manifestations of the good life or 
prerequisites of the good life. Of the empiricist 
or political scientist, functionalism demands a 
theoretical standpoint-—-a meaning for the 
facts, a methodology addressed to significant 
questions, rather than a slavish loyalty to 
operational reliability. 


2 Harold Fellding, “Functional Analysis in 
Sociology,” American Sociological Review, Vol. 28 
(Feb., 1963), p. 7. 
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CLASS AND PARTY IN PARTISAN AND NON-PARTISAN ELECTIONS: 
THE CASE OF DES MOINES 


Rospert H. SALISBURY AND GORDON BLACK 
Washington University 


In a recent monograph, Professor Heinz 
Eulau begins his analysis by quoting two 
“evidently antagonistic formulations” of the 
theoretical underpinnings of voting behavior in 
the United States:! 


1. “A person thinks, politically, as he is so- 
cially.” 

2. Crucial among the elements in the electoral 
decision are ‘traditional or habitual partisan 
attachments.” 


These rival conceptions of primacy among po- 
litically relevant variables are often summarized 
by the terms “class” and “party.” As Eulau 
points out, “from Aristotle to Harold J. Laski, 
the relationship between class and party has 
been one of the ‘grand problems,’ so-called, of 
speculation about political systems. It has also 
remained one of the most neglected areas of 
systematic theory and of empirical analysis.’ 
Data drawn from Survey Research Center sur- 
veys have recently been used to explore the 
relative importance and specify the interde- 
pendence of class and party in American vot- 
ing.’ Generally, they show party to be moreim- 
mediately relevant to the voting decision than 
class, though class position clearly shapes and 
sets limits to possible party identification and 
party-related perspectives. 

Difficult problems are involved in attempt- 
ing to sort out and define the two postulated 
independent variables. The extent to which, in 
some sense, class determines party orientation 
is perhaps the most difficult. For example, even 
when it is found that a certain portion of the 
working class prefers the Republican party, it 
may still be that a generation or two earlier the 
families of this group were Republican on class 


1 Class and Party in the Eisenhower Years (New 
York, 1962), p. 1. The first statement is drawn 
from Paul F. Lazarsfeld, Bernard Berelson, and 
Hazel Gaudet, The People’s Choice (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1948), p. 27; the 
second from V. O. Key, Jr. and Frank Munger, 
‘Social Determinism and Electoral Decision: The 
Case of Indiana,” in Eugene Burdick and Arthur 
J. Brodbeck, eds., American Voting Behavior (New 
York, 1959), pp. 281-2. 

2 Op. cit., p. 4. 

3 See Angus Campbell, Phillip E. Converse, 
Warren E. Miller, and Donald E. Stokes, The 
American Voter (New York, 1960), esp. ch. 18. 


grounds, and have perpetuated the identifica- 
tion through the socialization process. Camp- 
bell et al., conclude that party identification has 
a ‘conserving influence,” inhibiting or, at least, 
slowing down the political manifestation of 
changes in class position.* Their data strongly 
suggest that in any immediate situation class 
will be much less highly correlated with the 
vote than party preference. Campbell eé al., do 
not attempt to control for class in relating 
party identification to the vote, although they 
do explore the separate effect of class. Eulau 
deals with this problem at length, but his focus 
is rather different. He does not attempt to 
specify the relative weight of each independent 
variable in predicting the vote, but concen- 
trates on exploring the interrelationships of the 
two variables. 

The task of this paper is to specify as exactly 
as possible the relative weight of party and 
class in relation both to vote and to turnout in 
both partisan and non-partisan elections.’ We 
have chosen one community, Des Moines, 
Iowa, and one period of time, 1951-61. By 
doing so we may observe on a contemporary 
basis, at least, the independent effect of each 
variable, recognizing that the long-term im- 
portance of class in shaping party identification 
may still be understated. The possibility that 
Des Moines constitutes a special case is also 
obvious, but this does not vitiate any hypothe- 
sis we may derive. 

An analysis of this kind requires us to specify 
measures of party and of class which are inde- 
pendent of one another and which permit the 
statistical treatment involved in calculating 
partial correlation. Party identification pre- 
sents relatively little difficulty. Since we are 
using precinct data, we simply take party regis- 
tration by precinct as a measure of identifica- 
tion.’ Class is more difficult. A variety of meas- 


t Thid., pp. 364-8. 

č In Des Moines it is possible to register with- 
out declaring party affiliation, and about 13 per- 
cent of the electorate does so. There is very little 
variation, however, in the proportion of ‘‘no- 
party” registrants by precincts, and so we have 
excluded them in our calculations of party regis- 
tration. 

6 All correlations are Pearson product-moment 
correlations using percentages of voters registered 
Republican and neighborhood housing rating for 
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ures would be possible and might lead to some- 
what varying results. We have chosen a meas- 
ure which rates precincts on a five-point scale 
based upon type and quality of housing.’ This 
measure had the great advantage of con- 
venience since the data were easily available, 
but obvious objections of inadequacy may be 
leveled at this choice. 

Generally, studies of the comparative vir- 
tues of indexes of class suggest that occupation 
is the most effective indicator of individual 
class-related life style. Income tends to be less 
effective. These studies do suggest that housing 
quality and neighborhood type are also reason- 
ably successful measures in predicting individual 
behavior. Since we are dealing with aggregate 


each of 68 precincts as independent variables. The 
data are arranged so that positive corelations 
indicate positive relationships. Partial correlations 
greater than .3 are significant at the .01 level. 
Partial correlations greater than .23 are significant 
at the .05 level. Computer work was performed 
under a National Science Foundation grant to 
Washington University for unsponsored research. 

We have chosen to report our data in terms of 
partial and multiple r’s. An alternative method 
would utilize Beta scores which would indicate 
both the closeness of fit and the slopes of the 
regression lines, whereas the partial r’s indicate 
only the former. The substance of our conclusions 
would not be altered by this method although the 
numerical values would. Partial r’s are somewhat 
more familiar to social scientists and may provide 
more ready comparability. 

1 Primarily because of its convenience for our 
purposes, we have used the neighborhood clas- 
sification prepared by Howard J. Nelson, reported 
in The Livelihood Structure of Des Moines, Iowa, 
unpublished Ph.D. diss., University of Chicago, 
1949, pp. 110-15 and map, figure 2. Nelson, in 
turn, followed the field classification procedures 
and categories developed by W. D. Jones, “Field 
Mapping of Residential Areas in Metropolitan 
Chicago,” Annals of the Association of American 
Geographers, Vol, 21 (1931), pp. 207-14. Nelson 
utilizes five neighborhood categories and bases his 
classification of blocks on size of housing units, 
spacing, state of upkeep, need of major repairs or 
new facility, age, and median rental. In virtually 
every case, however, the assignment of a block to 
one category or another hinged upon the relative 
condition of housing in that block to other Des 
Moines housing. No absolute standard is in- 
volved. 

8 See, particularly, Joseph A. Kahl and James 
A. Davis, “A Comparison of Indexes of Socio- 
Economic Status,” American Sociological Review, 
Vol. 20 (1955), pp. 317-25. 


units—~precincts—it is far easier to construct 
an index based on housing than to construct an 
occupation index. Other social area indexes, 
such as the Shevky-Bell index,? emphasize fac- 
tors such as density and ethnicity which are 
relatively uniform in Des Moines and would 
provide less clear a basis for discrimination 
among precincts. Our index of class may not 
appear to facilitate exact comparisons with 
other communities, An appropriate ranking of 
precincts in New York City, for example, might 
have a good many more than five classes; a 
smaller town might have fewer. All that is 
really required to further comparative analysis, 
however, is that the system of ranking pre- 
cincts establishes meaningful intervals using 
median rental values plus whatever qualitative 
dimensions are appropriate to that community. 
Correlations of such an index with the vote 
would produce findings that could be compared 
directly with ours. Our impressionistic knowl- 
edge of Des Moines persuades us that our index 
is meaningful for that community. 

As Tables I and II below indicate, the 
variance in our dependent variables that is 
unexplained by the combined independent 
variables is very small in the elections of can- 
didates, and this also persuades us that we are 
using meaningful indexes. In the referenda elec- 
tion and with respect to turnout the unex- 
plained variance is much greater, and we have 
not attempted to account for it. 

One other difficulty with our index of class is 
that we have employed the same measure for 
the entire period, making no adjustments to 
take account of possible changes in the relative 
status of neighborhoods during the decade 
covered by our study. Thus if one neighborhood 
deteriorated relative to others during this inter- 
val, it would affect the validity of our findings. 
We found that party registration data in 1952 
showed an intercorrelation with class of .77. A 
separately computed correlation using 1956 
party registration data and the same measure 
of class showed an intercorrelation of .83. A 
portion of this change may have been ac- 
counted for by changes in relative class position 


of precincts, but we believe that the possible 


° It is premature, of course, to conclude that a 
Shevky-Bell index would not provide an adequate 
measure of class differentiation in Des Moines. It 
does appear, however, that as the index was de- 
signed for use in larger and more heterogeneous 
metropolitan areas, its ability to discriminate 
among rather narrowly differentiated class group- 
ings would not be high. See Eshref Shevky and 
Wendell Bell, Social Area Analysis (Stanford: 
Stanford University Press, 1955). 
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TABLE I, PARTISAN ELECTIONS, DES MOINES, 


1952-1960 
Simple 
Correla- Partial Correlation 
tion Konno Multiple 
Candidate - Enel Party Class r 
egistras Registra- 
: É and 
tion and tion and Vote 
Vote Vote 
President, 1952 .88 67 55 .92 
Governor, 1952 .91 -77 39 .93 
Senator, 1954 .90 74 .39 92 
President, 1956 94 .796 455 95 
Governor, 1956 95 .83 .38 . 96 j 
Senator, 1956 .95 .83 46 .96 
President, 1960 . 86 .58 -33 87 
Governor, 1960 —.24 —.13 — O01 ~— 24 


Senator, 1960 .93 76 1303 93 


changes were small enough and the essential 
consistency of the two coefficients is high 
enough to warrant the use of the single class 
index for the entire period. 

We are somewhat troubled as to what is 
meant by party identification once the class 
component is removed. Without trying to 
specify all the possible remaining dimensions of 
party, we shall content ourselves by calling this 
“traditional party identification,” and we mean 
approximately what Key and Munger meant 
in their phrase quoted above. There are obvi- 
ously strong elements of traditional attachment 
to the symbols and heroes associated with 
the party, probably acquired through family 
socialization, and possessing great potential for 
organizing the voter’s cognitive and perceptual 
understanding of political events. As our data 
show, whatever may be involved in “traditional 
party identification,” these elements shape 
voter responses not only in partisan election 
situations but also to a high degree in non- 
partisan situations. 

One other limitation inherent in our data 
requires caution: the focus upon precincts, 
rather than individuals. The use of aggregate 
statistics poses an issue much debated in recent 
years. Aggregate figures admittedly will tell 
us nothing directly about individual behavior. 
Nevertheless, they may be appropriate and 
certainly economical in studying certain rela- 
tionships among variables, provided the units 
remain relatively small and as homogeneous as 


10 For an excellent recent discussion of this 
problem, see Austin Ranney, “The Utility and 
Limitations of Aggregate Data in the Study of 
Electoral Behavior,” in Ranney, ed., Essays in 
the Behavioral Study of Politics (Urbana: Univer- 
sity of Illinois Press, 1962), pp. 91-102. 


possible. By using precincts in a community 
well-known to us by long experience we believe 
we escape most of the strictures that have been 
leveled against the use of aggregate data. 


I. CLASS AND PARTY IN PARTISAN ELECTIONS 


Table I shows that the simple correlations 
between party registration and vote in partisan 
elections in Des Moines are uniformly high 
with one striking exception, the 1960 guberna- 
torial race. The slight negative correlation be- 
tween Republican registrations and the vote 
for Republican candidate Erbe is apparently 
explained by the widespread perception of 
rural-urban differences reflected in Erbe’s can- 
didacy. Erbe was regarded as a rural Iowa can- 
didate and his support fell off markedly among 
urban Republicans. 

When we partial out the class component of 
party orientation we find both uniformities and 
variations of interest. In 1952 the vote for 
Eisenhower was on the surface almost as 
partisan a vote as that for Governor. When 
class is held constant by means of partial cor- 
relation, however, the picture changes. The 
part played by traditional party affiliation 
alone is less significant while the class variable 
is more significant than in other partisan races. 
We interpret this to mean that lower class 
Republicans were less enthusiastic for Eisen- 
hower or middle-class Democrats were more 


TABLE II. NON-PARTISAN MUNICIPAL ELECTIONS, 
DES MOINES CITY COUNCIL, 1951-1961 


Simple 
seis Partial Correlation Multiple 
Candidates Party Party Class Correia- 
R tion 
Registra- and and 
tion and Vote Vote d 
vote 
1951, Holton 82 .54 44 „86 
1953, Denny -75 47 . 27 at 
Iles .80 .51 37 .80 
Mills .186 .20 ~~ 13 205 
1955, Cleveland .92 77 .19 .92 
1957, Carlson .92 .77 .36 93 
Clarke 82 ,51 .34 84 
Grothe — .87 —~.65 ~~ 23 — 87 
Iles —,.85 —.59 — 31 — .87 
Margulius —.93 —.78 ~~ 43 — 94 
Myers .92 74 .30 91 
1959, Grothe -89 72 17 9 
1961, Bradley —.70 —,29 ~~ 31 —.74 
Harper .88 .61 41 2 
Tles .88 61 .38 .89 
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enthusiastic for him than customary. Presum- 
ably it was the latter. Interestingly, in 1956 
Eisenhower received a “normal” traditional 
party vote and a “‘high-normal’ class response. 
In 1960, the other deviant case, Mr. Nixon 
either lost Republican support, or gained 
Democratic support, beyond the usual limits 
and among voters who were rather evenly 
distributed across the class spectrum. On the 
latter and likelier supposition one might infer 
that the religious factor accounted for much of 
this result. 

Despite these exceptions, it seems warranted 
to conclude that partisan candidates in Des 
Moines receive a predictable “party” vote of 
about .9, and this party vote is composed of a 
very substantial “traditional” party orienta- 
tion (.7-.8) plus a smaller but significant class 
orientation (.388-.46) of middle-class voters 
toward Republican candidates and of lower 
class voters toward Democratic candidates. 
Our data do not tell us how much each of these 
two possibilities contributes to this separate 
“class effect.” Iowa is a “traditionally” Repub- 
lican state, which might suggest that the major 
phenomenon operating here consists of lower 
class voters who register as Republicans for 
“traditional” reasons but vote for Democratic 
candidates. Des Moines, however, is fairly 
evenly divided in party support, and a closely 
competitive situation might be expected to re- 
duce such “mis-identification.”’ A longer time 
period and comparative data from other com- 
munities would be required to answer the 
question. No clear distinction appears among 
offices, although the deviant responses in the 
1952 and 1960 Presidential races may suggest 
that such contests are more likely to depart 
from the “norm” than other partisan races. 


II. CLASS AND PARTY IN 
NON-PARTISAN ELECTIONS 


The analytical literature examining non- 
partisan electoral contests and comparing them 
with partisan elections is less extensive than 
the hortatory material. Some efforts have been 
made, however, to formulate systematically 
the possible consequences of non-partisanship, 
and some exploratory work has been done to 
test these hypotheses. Perhaps the principal 


11 See Eugene C. Lee, The Politics of Non- 
Partisanship (Berkeley and Los Angeles: Univer- 
sity of California Press, 1960); Charles R. Adrian, 
“A Typology for Nonpartisan Elections,” Western 
Political Quarterly, Vol. 12 (1959), pp. 449-458; 
Charles R. Adrian, “Some General Characteris- 
tics of Nonpartisan Elections,” this Review, Vol. 
46 (1952), pp. 766-76; Charles È. Gilbert, “Some 


hypothesized effects of non-partisanship are 
that party electioneering activity will decline, 
as will voting in terms of party orientation; as a 
result, ‘local considerations,” presumably un- 
related to national party divisions will emerge 
as crucial; and middle class Republicans will 
increase their influence in community affairs 
by voting in larger proportions than working 
class Democrats. As Adrian has suggested, 
however, the effects of non-partisanship vary 
from city to city. In Des Moines elections 
since the 1949 adoption of non-partisanship, 
party organizations have played little or no 
active role in the campaigns and candidates 
have not been perceived as Republican or 
Democratic. In some elections rival slates have 
competed with backing from sharply differ- 
entiated interest groups. In others the major 
groups have been relatively quiet. During the 
period we are examining it seems clear that 
there was no well defined political structure, 
partisan or otherwise, to the processes of 
recruitment and campaigning.!® Thus our find- 
ings concerning voting patterns may be more 
indicative of durable perceptual and cognitive 
structures among the voters than if more 
sharply defined campaign contests were stand- 
ard practice. 

Table II presents our findings for six elec- 
tions to the Des Moines city council. We have 
not listed results for all the candidates, but we 
have omitted none who showed striking devia- 


Aspects of Nonpartisan Elections in Large 
Cities,” Midwest Journal of Political Science, Vol. 
6 (1962), pp. 345-62. 

12 See, for example, the discussion in C. M. 
Kneier, City Government in the United States, 
rev. ed. (New York, 1947), pp. 497-508; Howard 
R. Penniman, Saits American Parties and Elec- 
tions, 4th ed. (New York, 1948), pp. 203-5. But ef. 
Adrian, ‘Some General Characteristics . . .,’’ loc. 
cil., pp. 773-4. 

13 See, for example, Robert E. Lane, Political 
Life (Glencoe, Ilinois, 1959), pp. 269-71. 

u “A Typology ...” loc. cit. In Adrian’s class- 
ification, Des Moines elections would appear to be 
Type III, “Elections where slates of candidates are 
supported by various interest groups, but political 
party organizations have little or no part in com- 
paigns, or are active only sporadically.” p. 455, 
italics in original. Adrian notes that this is a very 
common type of non-partisan election. p. 456. 

i$ For a non-partisan city with highly struc- 
tured local party organizations closely mirroring 
national party lines, see J. Lieper Freeman, 
“Local Party Systems: Theoretical Considera- 
tions and a Case Analysis,” American Journal of 
Sociology, Vol. 44 (1958), pp. 282-9. 
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tions from the patterns observed in the re- 
ported data. With only one exception the sim- 
ple correlation of party registration and vote 
for non-partisan candidates is very high, 
though the mean is not quite as high as for the 
partisan candidates listed in Table I. 

A major difference between partisan and non- 
partisan situations appears, however, when 
one examines the partial correlations. Again, 
interesting variations emerge between candi- 
dates and between elections,.and we shall dis- 
cuss these in greater detail below. Taking all 
the elections together, however, we may say 
that traditional party affilation makes a some- 
what smaller contribution to the vote in non- 
partisan elections than in partisan elections and 
that the range of variation is greater. With 
respect to the independent effect of class, little 
difference appears between partisan and non- 
partisan races, the “normal” partial correla- 
tion ranging from about .3 to .44 in non- 
partisan elections, as compared with the .33—- 
.45 range in partisan elections. 

These findings clearly indicate that despite 
the non-partisan format of local elections in 
Des Moines, and despite a relative absence of 
overt electioneering by party organizations or 
partisan identification of candidates, cleavages 
are manifested in local campaigns which bear a 
close resemblance to partisan cleavages in the 
community, The larger variation in partial 
correlations of party and vote in non-partisan 
elections is significant, however. What appears 
to happen is that when the intensity of the 
campaign controversy is low, the salience of 
variables associated with party affilation is rela- 
tively low. This was notably the situation in 
1951 and 1953, the first two elections held fol- 
lowing the adoption of the city manager plan 
in 1949.0 When the campaign is heated, and 
particularly when symbols like “pro-labor” and 
‘anti-labor” are extensively used the import- 
ance of the party variable increases substan- 
tially." This was the case in 1955, 1957 and 


16 In the 1949 election on the adoption of the 
city manager system, 49.1 percent of the regis- 
tered voters went to the polls. In subsequent 
municipal elections the turnouts were as follows: 
34.3 percent in 1951; 20 percent in 1953; 39.3 per- 
cent in 1955; 45.7 percent in 1957; 39.3 percent in 
1959; and 36.3 percent in 1961. 

17 Oliver P. Williams and Charles R. Adrian 
found that in four Michigan communities with 
non-partisan elections, “the more assiduously 
issues in the non-partisan elections were pursued, 
the more the resulting vote conformed to the 
partisan pattern.” ‘The Insulation of Local Pol- 
ities under the Nonpartisan Ballot,” this Revrew 


1959. In 1955 the elected candidates were 
widely perceived as representing organized 
labor although that campaign was not marked 
by intense oratory. Between 1955 and 1957, 
however, it was loudly argued that labor dom- 
inated the council and the manager as well. 
The controversy reached its climax in the 1957 
election when two rival slates ran essentially 
pro and con a “labor control” platform. Turn- 
out was very high in this election. In 1959 the 
voting patterns were similar, just as they 
had been in 1955, but the turnout declined. By 
1961 the issue had subsided sufficiently so that 
broad spectrum support for candidates could 
begin to reappear. 

Thus, paradoxically, when class themes are 
stressed in the campaign rhetoric, it is the 
non-class elements in party affiliation which 
respond. A tentative case might even be made, 
based upon 1955 and 1959, but not 1957, that 
with the heavy use of “labor” “anti-labor” 
symbols, not only does party go up in import- 
ance but class goes down. We are not prepared 
to go quite this far. It is significant, however, 
that the issue of organized “labor control” of 
the city government evokes responses congru- 
ent with the “traditional” factors involved in 
party affiliation rather than with class posi- 
tion. This finding may be explained:in part by 
the fact that Des Moines is not a major indus- 
trial center with a heavily unionized or militant 
labor force. Consequently, class consciousness 
in terms of labor and anti-labor is perhaps not 
highly developed. Instead the “labor power” 
issue is associated with national party symbols 
and appeal. Cognition of the issue is achieved 
through the structure of party identification 
and loyalty, and voting responses are therefore 
correlated with party registration. It may be, 
of course, that Des Moines is not atypical and 
that traditional party identification generally 
performs this function. It may also be that this 
variable is crucial with respect to other issues. 
Yet there are clearly issues and candidacies 
which are seen in terms neither of traditional 
party nor of class, as, for example, in the 1960 
gubernational race. Some more comprehensive 
taxonomy of major types of relationships be- 
tween issues and cognitive structures is called 
for. 

A more consensual pattern may be observed 
in the elections of Mills in 1953 and Bradley in 
1961. These two candidates, more than any 
others, received endorsements and active sup- 


Vol. 53 (1959), pp. 1052-63 at p. 1058. Our data 
suggest that not all issues have this effect in Des 
Moines, but the question of “labor power” cer- 
tainly does. 
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port from a wide range of interests. In Mills’ 
election the group support resulted in a vote 
that most nearly approaches community con- 
sensus, at least in terms of our two variables. 
His traditional party support is slightly Re- 
publican while his class following, though not 
statistically of much significance, is very 
slightly in the opposite or lower class direction. 
Bradley’s endorsements were not as compre- 
hensive of the whole range of Des Moines 
groups. His vote, indeed, shows a simple cor- 
relation with party registration of .7. The 
partial correlations, however, show that Brad- 
ley’s support was quite different from other, 
more clearly partisan, candidates. His vote is 
accounted for in almost equal parts by the two 
independent variables. 

Candidates in 1951 received broad organized 
group support also, but that support was con- 
siderably more passive than in the case of Mills 
or Bradley. Overt conflict over issues was 
largely absent in both of the first two cam- 
paigns following the adoption of the city man- 
ager-nonpartisan council system, and interest 
group participation was minimal. The result 
was & low turnout. Thus the hypothesis that 
class considerations will be more important 
relative to traditional party identification in 
nonpartisan elections seems to hold true, if at 
all, only when group conflict and debate over 
issues are minimized; and it is, in some sense, & 
function of the size of the vote also. We shall 
examine this relationship further below. Un- 
fortunately, our data are not extensive enough 
to permit further testing of this restated hy- 
pothesis, but the findings of Williams and Ad- 
rian, noted above, give it partial support. 

The general significance of non-partisanship 
in local Des Moines elections may be sum- 
marized as follows: 


1, Traditional party identification continues 
to play an important role or, at least, is associ- 
ated with other variables that play an impor- 
tant role in affecting the vote in non-partisan 
elections. 

2. In a non-partisan system, greater varia- 
tions appear in the effect of traditional party 
identification on the vote. In a given case, the 
“party” dimension may be virtually elimi- 
nated, though this is unusual. Nevertheless, the 
style of campaign and specific alliance patterns 
may alter the impact of traditional party 
identification over quite a wide range—in our 
data from .2 to .78. 

3. Non-partisanship has relatively little con- 
sistent impact on the salience of class consider- 
ations in voting for local candidates. We shall 
see below that class is related more strongly 
than party identification to turnout in local 


elections. With respect to the direction of the 
vote, however, class bears much the same rela- 
tionship in non-partisan as in partisan elec- 
tions, although there is a small increase in the 
range of the partial correlations (.17 to .44) in 
the non-partisan elections. 

4. The principal effect of non-partisanship 
seems to be a loosening of the interconnections 
between traditional party identification and 
class. Whereas in partisan contests the relative 
weight of the two variables remained reason- 
ably constant (especially if one excludes the 
1952 and 1960 presidential contests), in the 
non-partisan elections the variations are sub- 
stantial. In some instances party is high and 
class is low in significance; in other cases class 
is high and party declines; in still others both 
class and party variables fail to predict the 
vote. In a sense, this loosening of the structure 
of interrelationships between class and tradi- 
tional party identification may be what is 
meant by “local considerations’ to which 
non-partisanship is expected to give freer ex- 
pression than a partisan format can do. If so, 
then our data suggest that non-partisanship 
leads to some of the hypothesized consequences. 


III, TURNOUT 


Williams and Adrian found that in the com- 
munities they studies which had at-large elec- 
tions Republicans showed a significantly higher 
turnout than Democrats; and they concluded, 
with considerable qualification, that non- 
partisanship had some effect in increasing the 
relative strength of Republicans and decreasing 
the relative strength of Democrats2® Our find- 
ings support this hypothesis but add a further 
qualification. Table IH summarizes the data. 
It is true that there is generally a higher simple 
correlation between party registration and 
turnout in municipal elections than in national 
elections, although the relatively high figure for 
the 1954 senatorial contest may imply that any 
off-year election, partisan or non-partisan, 
would show a similar correlation. The really 
striking thing about these data however, is, 
that with two exceptions the simple correlation 
is almost entirely accounted for by the class 
component of party affiliation. 

Of the two occasions when the “traditional” 
party variable did show a significant correla- 
tion, only 1957, we believe, gives direct sup- 
port to the hypothesis that a non-partisan sys- 
tem will bring out a disproportionate Repub- 
lican vote in the sense of traditional party 
identification. In 1951 the turnout was so low 
and the contest so spiritless that no real advan- 


18 Tbid., pp. 1059-61. 
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TABLE Ill, TURNOUT, DES MOINES, 1949-1961 











Simple ; ; 
Correlation Partial Correlation Multiple 
Election Party Regis- Partyand Class and Correlation 
tration and r 
Turnout Turnout 
Turnout 
Charter Election, 1949 .36 14 a) 45 
Municipal Election, 1951 73 41 .33 76 
National Election, 1952 23 — .12 .85 4 
Municipal Election, 1953 55 04 49 68 
Senatorial Election, 1954 45 08 ol 53 
Municipal Election, 1955 42 04 29 49 
National Election, 1956 .18 09 24 3 
Municipal Election, 1957 .78 39 42 82 
Municipal Election, 1959 .64 18 109 7 
National Election, 1960 „15 —.1 22 26 
Municipal Election, 1961 6 1 Al 68 





tage can be said to have accurred to any group 
as a result of differentials in turnout. In 1953 
this was even more true. In two of the hotly 
contested elections, 1955 and 1959, there was 
no significant connection between traditional 
party identification and turnout; and, of 
course, there was none in any of the national 
elections. Our data do not given us any clues 
concerning the possibility that Democratic 
adherents disproportionately fail to register. 
We can say, however, that—except in 1957— 
having registered, they are nearly as likely to 
vote as Republicans in both partisan and non- 
partisan contests, insofar as ‘traditional’ 
party factors are operative. 

The class component remains significantly 
related to turnout, however..This in turn means 
that lower income voters will vote less regu- 
larly than upper income residents. This rela- 
tionship holds somewhat more strongly in 
municipal elections than in national elections, 
although the effect is apparent in both. We 
may conclude that non-partisanship gives some 


additional weight to class by means of differen- 
tial turnout, and this in turn gives upper in- 
come groups relatively greater power in the 
local community. Again, however, the effect 
is accounted for in terms of class rather than 
traditional party identification. 


IVY. CLASS AND PARTY IN REFERENDA 


We have only a limited number of referenda 
issues with which to test the relative impact of 
class and party on the vote. Table IV sum- 
marizes these data. It will be seen that only in 
the case of the vote on the city manager plan 
was there a high correlation. In this case the 
class variable was especially prominent but the 
impact of traditional party orientation was also 
important. Both these findings are in accord 
with our expectation that local government 
reform would attract disproportionate support 
from Republicans and from upper status 
groups. 

The findings on the bond tax are probably 
even less conclusive than the correlations sug- 


TABLE IV. REFERENDA VOTES, DES MOINES, 1949-1960 


Simple 
Correlation 
Issue Party 
Registration 
and Vote 
City Manager Plan, 1949 86 
Constitutional Convention, 1960 — 12 
Bond Tax, 1961 sol: 


Low Rent Housing, 1961 .16 


Partial Correlation Multiple 
Correlation 
Party and Class and r 
Vote Vote 
62 .50 90 
— ,08 .02 —.12 
07 81 57 
20 —.14 21 
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gest since the publicity and the vote on this 
measure were very scanty. The class variable 
appears to be significant but it is hard to tell 
how reliable the correlation is. The slightly 
negative correlation between class and approval 
of low rent housing, although not surprising, is 
not sufficiently strong to warrant any general- 
ization. 

The data concerning the vote on calling a 
state constitutional convention is statistically 
insignificant, but that fact alone is interesting. 
This issue apparently combined a number of 
conflicting political dimensions. It had a large 
element of urban-rural conflict, with urban in- 
terests favoring a new constitution and rural 
interests opposed. It also involved a conserva- 
tive-liberal division, however, with conserva- 
tives opposing and liberals favoring. Finally, 
there was some component of reformist spirit 
involved in the agitation for a convention. As a 
result, Des Moines Republicans were severely 
cross-pressured. As relatively conservative 
they opposed, while as residents of an under- 
represented city they supported a convention; 
on reformist grounds they were divided. Demo- 
crats favored the convention on the first two 
grounds and were unsure on the third. The 
insignificant correlations reveal the way in 
which these cross-pressures were resolved. Both 
party groups and all classes tended to divide in 
similar ways, favoring the convention by a 
margin of four to one. 

We would anticipate that on most questions 
of municipal finance, and possibly on some 
other referenda matters, simple or partial cor- 
relational analysis of large cities—employing 
the two variables examined here—wwould 
typically produce insignificant results. We 
would anticipate a curvilinear relationship in 
which low income voters and middle-to-upper- 
middle income voters approved additional 
taxes or bond issues, while lower-middle-to- 
middle income groups opposed. In any event, 
our data suggest that voting patterns on refer- 
enda issues are generally quite unlike those for 
non-partisan local elections. Further analysis in 
other communities of the three types of voting 
situations—partisan, non-partisan, and refer- 
enda—are needed to permit more confident 
generalization. 


V. CONCLUDING OBSERVATIONS 


A number of our findings call for additional 
analysis. One question that emerges more 
strongly than ever concerns the content of 
traditional party identification. Our findings 
show the importance of party identification in 
predicting the vote even when a class com- 
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ponent is held constant. It is easy enough to 
say that this residual party variable is the prod- 
uct of socializing influences, primarily in the 
family, and we have no doubt that this mech- 
anism is of crucial importance. Nevertheless, 
we need to know what the limiting conditions 
are in order to assess the likelihood of changes 
in the effect of party. We have shown that a 
non-partisan system has some effect, primarily 
to increase the range of impact of the tradi- 
tional party variable. We have also found that 
heightened controversy, especially using ‘labor 
control” themes, increases the effect of party. 
These findings suggest that party identifica- 
tion, even when class is held constant, is linked 
with a significant element of socio-economic 
perspective of a quasi-class character. 

We are dealing with a city, and this fact plus 
the absence of correlation between party and 
the vote for the rurally oriented Erbe in 1960 
suggest that the urban-rural dimension is not 
present here as a component of party identifica- 
tion. The 1949 vote on the city manager plan 
suggests that there might be a reformist ele- 
ment involved, but this hypothesis is cast into 
question by the 1960 vote on the constitutional 
question. l 

It is possible, of course, that our measure of 
class taps only a portion of the class dimension, 
and that if we added measures of income and 
occupation we might further reduce the partial 
correlation between party and the vote and in- 
crease the predictive power of class. The inter- 
correlations among objective indexes of class. 
however, are generally reported to be high, and 
thus it is doubtful that additional measures of 
class would lower very much the reported cor- 
relations of party and the vote. A more likely 
prospect might be subjective class identifica- 
tion. It is possible that in Des Moines enough 
people identify with the middle or upper- 
middle class and the Republican party who, on 
“objective” grounds, are of lower or lower- 
middle class rank to account for the fact that 
party identification predicts the vote more fully 
than does class. 

Although these possibilities cannot be re- 
jected without further testing, we are inclined 
to think that traditional party identification is 
relatively independent of class and that this 
identification carries with it a mechanism for 
the perceptual and cognitive ordering of pol- 
itical events, even quasi-class events, whether 
occurring in a partisan or non-partisan electoral 
format. Some events, to be sure, are perceived 
in different terms, but with respect to candid- 
ates, at least, these are exceptional. 

Campbell et al., found a decline in class- 
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related voting—status depolarization—in their 
analysis of national electoral behavior.!® Our 
data do not reveal a clear tendency in this 
direction, although the 1960 results are lower in 
the correlations of class and voting than those 
of earlier years. Campbell, et al., point out, how- 
ever, that status depolarization is less likely to 
occur in an urban setting, so perhaps our data 
are not atypical for American cities. 

One final dimension of our analysis that re- 
quires comment is that of time. Non-partisan- 
ship has been in effect in Des Moines for a little 
more than a decade. It is certainly possible that, 
given a longer period, local elections would be 


12 Op. cit., pp. 333~80. For evidence that de- 
polarization may not actually have occurred in 
any consistent manner over time, see Robert R. 
Alford, “The Role of Social Class in American 
Voting Behavior,’ Western Political Quarterly, 
Vol. 16 (1963), pp. 180-95. 


perceived and would evoke responses in less 
party-related terms; but there is no clear evi- 
dence of such a trend from our data. 

We have attempted to determine the relative 
importance of class position and traditional 
party identification as variables affecting turn- 
out and direction of the vote in both partisan 
and non-partisan elections. Although our find- 
ings are limited in time and space, they seem 
generally compatible with other studies.” But 
it will be important to determine the extent to 
which party and class are durable perceptual 
and cognitive mechanisms for organizing the 
political world, as well as the conditions under 
which other mechanisms—urban-rural iden- 
tification, for example,—are operative and the 
extent to which they reinforce or compete with 
traditional party identification and class. 


2 Especially, Williams and Adrian, op. cit 
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THE NEO-BEHAVIORAL APPROACH TO THE JUDICIAL PROCESS: 
A CRITIQUE 
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Leibnitz conceived a plan for an art of formal reasoning from which he 


hoped for a solulion of all problems. . 


. If controversies arose, there would 


be no more need of disputation between two philosophers than between two 


accountants, for ti would suffice . . 


. to take their pens in hand, sit down at 


their tables, and say to each other, let us calculate—Bertrand Russell 


If only Leibnitz’s dream could be realized in the law!—-Benjamin Cardozo - 


A generation ago “legal realists” led by 
Jerome Frank and Karl Llewellyn dismissed 
law as a myth-——a function of what judges had 
for breakfast. The important thing, they insist- 
ed, was what a court did, not what it said. No 
doubt this was good medicine for the times. 
Yet, however broad Frank’s 1980 language,} 
later on the bench he loyally acknowledged the 
compulsive force of legal rules. As a lower 
court judge, he decided cases in accordance 
with what he found the law to be—and on oc- 
casion he made clear in addenda what he 
thought it ought to be? 

Llewellyn, too, changed his mind. In 1934 he 
had said, “The theory that rules decide cases 
seems for a century to have fooled, not only 
library-ridden recluses, but judges.’’? Seventeen 
years later he confessed that his earlier behav- 
ioral descriptions of law contained ‘‘unhappy 
words when not more fully developed, and they 
are plainly at best a very partial statement of 
the whole truth.’”4 

In short, after their initial enthusiasm, these 
and other' legal realists recognized that there is 
and must be law in the judicial process, as well 
as discretion. This was inevitable, for society 
can no more dispense with order and coherence 
than it can deny the demands of changing 
circumstance. We must have stability, yet we 
cannot stand still; and so the legal system in- 


! See Frank, Law and the Modern Mind (1930). 

2 See, for example, Roth v. United States, 237 
F. 2d 796, 806 (1956). 

3 Llewellyn, “The Constitution as an Institu- 
tion,” Columbia Law Review, Vol. 34 (1934), pp. 
1, 7. 

4 Llewellyn, The Bramble Bush (1951 ed.), p. 9. 
See also Llewellyn, “Law and the Social Sciences, 
Especially Sociology,” Harvard Law Review, 
Vol. 62 (1949), pp. 1286, 1291. 

5 “But realism, despite its liberating virtues, is 
not a sustaining food for a stable civilization.” 
Thurman Arnold in ‘Jerome Frank,” University 
of Chicago Law Review, Vol. 24 (1957), pp. 633, 
635. 


evitably has both static and dynamic qualities. 
Holmes put it in a thimble: “The... law is 
always approaching, and never reaching, con- 
sistency. It is forever adopting new principles 
from life at one end, and it always retains old 
ones from history at the other, which have not 
been absorbed or sloughed off. It will become 
entirely consistent only when it ceases to 
grow.’ 

The confessed error of the legal realists was 
their exaggeration of the law’s discretionary 
element, at the expense of its rule element. 
Today, perhaps, the neo-behavioralists are in 
danger of making the same mistake. For them, 
too, apparently, law—regarded as a body of 
rules—is largely a myth. Indeed, it appears 
that a major burden of their studies of the 
judicial process is to demonstrate that law is 
not an important element in court decisions. 

Apparently disillusioned with legal rules as 
an explanation of judicial conduct, the new 
behavioralists seek understanding by mathe- 
matic analysis of judges’ voting records— 
often regardless of judicial talk. If they suc- 
ceed, it does not matter whether their dis- 
ilusionment (if such it be) is justified, or 
merely the result of a misconception of the 
judicial process. They must be judged by their 
fruits—though techniques cannot be ignored 
entirely. My purpose here is to examine these 
matters. Only a sophisticate in mathematics 
could do the job full justice. My excuse 
for trying is that most lawyers and political 
scientists presumably are no more mathemati- 
cal than I. Assuming then that behavioral 
computations are impeccable, this effort will 
focus mainly: on the data that goes into them, 
and the conclusions that come out. In short, 
this is a “behavioral” study of some represen- 
tative neo-behavioralists as they examine the 
“minds” or “attitudes” of Supreme Court 
judges. I put to one side the older behavioral- 
ism exemplified in Benjamin Wright’s The 
Growth of American Constitutional Law, in the 


¢ Holmes, The Common Law, (1881) p. 36 
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Zeisel, Kalven and Buchholz study of Delay in 
the Court, and in Robert Dahl’s “Decision 
Making in a Democracy.’”? In short, what I 
mean by neo-behavioralism is the new psycho- 
metric research in judicial decision making. 


I, ARTIFICIAL CATEGORIES AND 
MISBRANDED CASES 


No matter how precise and impersonal the 
neo~-behavioralist’s mathematics, it rests like 
other studies on a subjective selection of cases 
for analysis. This raises problems of gerry- 


mandering. Consider, for example, Professor 


Pritchett’s statistical analysis of civil liberty 
issues in T'he Roosevelt Court.* Three of his cases 
concern the power of courts by injunction to 
protect themselves from interference by news- 
paper pressure.® Obviously such cases raise 
fair-trial problems as well as problems in free- 
dom of the press. Pritchett thus had at least 
three choices: he could have included the three 
cases in a free-press category, a fair-trial cate- 
gory, or in both. Let us see what effect each of 
these choices would have had on the civil- 
liberties rating of Justice Black, for example: 

1. If the cases are treated exclusively as free- 
press problems (and considered in conjunction 
with Pritchett’s three other free-press cases!®), 
Black gets a box-score rating of 50 per cent, 
i.e., he voted anti-free press in half the six cases 
in this category. 

2. If the three injunction cases are treated 
exclusively as fair-trial problems (and are thus 
removed from the free-press category), Black 
would get a pro-free press rating of zero. 

3. If the three injunction cases are included 
in both categories, Black’s low free-press rating 
(50 per cent) would be offset by a 100 per cent 
liberal rating in the appropriate fair-trial 
category. 

In fact, Pritchett chose the first alternative— 
which gave Black a 50 per cent libertarian box 
score as to freedom of the press, with no com- 
pensating score for complete liberalism on the 
fair-trial problem. 

So far we have been concerned primarily with 
the three injunction cases. The other three in 
Pritchett’s group of six free-press cases concern 


-? Journal of Public Law, Vol. 6 (1958), p. 279. 

3 Table xvi, p. 131 (1948). 

? Craig V. Harney, 331 U.S. 367 (1947); Times- 
Mirror v. Superior Court of California, 314 U.S. 
252 (1941); Nye v. United States, 313 U. 8. 33 
(1941). 

10 Mabee v. White Plains Pub. Co., 327 U.S. 178 
(1946); Oklahoma Press v. Walling, 327 U.S. 186 
(1946); Associated Press v. United States, 326 
U.S. 1 (1945). 


application of the Sherman Act and the Fair 
Labor Standards Act (FLSA) to newspapers—— 
the defendants claiming in each case that the 
act in question interfered with freedom of the 
press." In all three of these economic cases 
Black thought that claim was frivolous. As he © 
put it in the Sherman Act case, “freedom to 
publish is guaranteed by the Constitution, but 
freedom to combine to keep others from pub- 
lishing is not.’’® In short, Black thought there 
was no real utterance issue in half the six items 
that Pritchett treats as free-press cases. Thus 
it is not Black’s thinking, but Pritchett’s, that 
gives the Justice only a 50 per cent rating. 
Even if we accept Pritchett’s choice among the 
categories that could have been used, there is 
still a serious problem in assigning cases to 
them. If Pritchett had not used the three cases 
which Black thought involved no real civil- 
liberty problem, the Justice’s box score would 
have been in line with his announced absolutist 
position, t.e., 100 per cent pro-free press. 

Two of these cases (those involving FLSA) 
are particularly interesting in this context, be- 
cause only Justice Murphy thought they in- 
volved a genuine free-press problem. Pritchett 
“adopted” Murphy’s minority-of-one position. 
If Murphy’s views on civil liberty had been less 
eccentric, or if he had not participated in these 
cases (he had recently been Attorney General), 
then Pritchett could not have considered either 
case because his categories utilize only non- 
unanimous decisions. In that event Black’s 


_ free-press score would have been 75 per cent. 


Finally, it seems that the utterance question 
was so insubstantial in the three economic cases 
that on this issue none of them would ever have 
reached the Supreme Court. Thus, had they 
not presented substantial issues in other areas, 
they could never have plagued Black’s free- 
press record as Pritchett computes it. In short, 
the Justice would again have a 100 per cent 
score. 

To summarize this section, I suggest that 
Pritchett had at least three choices when he set 
up his free-press category—and that having 
made his choice there was room for rational 
disagreement on what cases should be included 
in it. This presented at least four alternatives 
which yield box scores ranging for Justice 
Black from zero to 100 per cent libertarian. 
One of the two zero ratings would be offset by 


11 See footnote 10, above. 

12 Associated Press v. United States, 326 U.S. 1, 
20 (1945). , 

8 See “Justice Black and First Amendment 
‘Absolutes’: A Public Interview,” N.Y.U. Law 
Rev., Vol. 37 (1962), pp. 549, 557. 
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. & perfect liberal rating in an appropriate fair- 


trial category. Obviously these variations, 
ranging from one extreme to the other, turned 
noton Black's own attitudes, but upon the views or 
conduct of others. Finally we saw three hypo- 
thetical situations—all plainly plausible—each 
of which suggests again that a behavioral 
score may depend largely upon matters en- 
tirely independent of the subject’s own convic- 
tions, and completely beyond his control. Be- 
hind all these category problems, perhaps, lies 
what physicist Carroll Sparrow calls the crime 
of 


singling out from some many-dimensional reality 
... one measurable attribute and identifying this 
partial aspect with the whole. ... The result of 
the partial measurement is taken as an index of 
the whole. It is like measuring the length of an ob- 
ject and calling the result the size, only the crime 
is far worse when one tries to measure such attri- 
butes as beauty, excellence [or judicial behavior] 
in this way, for we cannot factor these as we can 
factor size into length, breadth and height. To 
[give it] a name, let me call this the erime of mis- 
placed definiteness. The fault is logical; it cannot 
be attributed to any slavish imitation of physics, 
for the physicist makes no use of indices of this 
sort. It seems to me to result from the same cause 
as pseudo-measurement [see below], namely, an 
attempt to conceive all problems as problems of 
method. Following this conception, the offenders 
have concerned themselves mightily with making 
their numerical labels precise and objective but 
hardly at all with making them significant. 


II, UNEQUAL EQUALS 


Again, no matter how precise the neo- 
behavioralist’s mathematics, it assumes that 
all cases are of equal weight in determining a 
judge’s attitude. This may not be inevitable, 
but it seems to be accepted practice. The re- 
sulting distortions are evident in Pritchett’s 
free-press ratings just mentioned. In the three 
injunction cases,“ Black (for example) voted 
consistently in favor of the press. Clearly, these 
cases involved substantial utterance problems. 
Considering the weight of the opposing fair- 
trial interest, the state of judicial precedent, 
and the power of the dissents, Black’s position 
in these cases must have reflected a very deep 
concern for an unrestricted press. Yet in 
Pritchett’s calculations they count for no more 
in determining Black’s attitude than the three 


14 Voyages and Cargoes (1947), p. 163. Quoted 
in L. Rogers, Book Review, Columbia Law Rev., 
Vol. 61 (1961), pp. 308, 310. 

15 See footnote 9, above. 


economic cases! in which most judges (includ- 
ing Black, Douglas, and Rutledge) found no 
real free-press issues. It follows that in Prit- 
chett’s book Black appears to be only 50 per 
cent committed to freedom of the press— 
whereas Black himself has indicated repeatedly 
by word and (I suggest) by deed that he con- 
siders freedom of expression an absolute, or 
nearly so. 

The difficulty here, perhaps, is what Sparrow 
calls ‘‘pseudo-measurement”’ which occurs 
where the thing measured has no autonomous 
existence apart from the measurement itself. 
Thus, when 


we count the number of lawyers in a community, 
the number obtained is both precise and objec- 
tive. But it has meaning as a datum for social sci- 
ence only for those relations of lawyers to society 
in respect of which one lawyer is indistinguishable 
from another lawyer. Used otherwise, it is pseudo- 
measurement; we count the number of coins when 
the question is... the amount of money.!” 


III. FIGURES DO LIE 


Again, no matter how precise and objective 
the neo-behavioralist’s calculating machine, it 
cannot rise above the errors that are fed into it. 
Consider, for example, the “difference” be- 
tween the Brandeis opinion and the Brandeis 
vote in Whitney v. California! The opinion is 
perhaps the most powerful blow for free speech 
in judicial history, but for jurisdictional reasons 
the vote led the speaker to jail. And, of course, 
by generally accepted behavioral technique the 
vote is what counts in determining the attitude 
of the voter. As one astute observer put it, 
“Neither the merits of the cases nor the reason- 
ing of the opinions affect these statistics. In 
spite of the multitude of opinions, the charts 
record only the votes, in the manner of a voting 
machine. It is as if, like the courts of ancient 
Greece, only ballots were cast and no opinions 
written.’’!9 

The fact is that Brandeis, with Holmes con- 
curring, gave two opinions in Whitney. He held 
first that he could not decide the clear-and- 
present-danger issue because it was not before 
the Court. That is a vital matter in the law of 
procedure, and it was the crucial matter on 
which Holmes and Brandeis voted. To count 
that vote as a vote for or against free speech is 
to pretend that red is green. The second 
thing that Holmes and Brandeis decided was 


16 See footnote 10, above. 

17 On. cit., footnote 14, above, at p. 163. 

18 374 U.S. 357 (1927). 

29 Kurland, Book Review, Yale Law Journal, 
Vol. 58 (1948), pp. 206, 208. 
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that their colleagues and the nation needed a 
lecture on the meaning of freedom. This 
Brandeis gave in language not prone to die. 
Surely the lecture, rather than the vote, is the 
true measure of Brandeis’s and Holmes’s atti- 
tude on free utterance. 

Here, I think, is a major weakness of neo- 
behavioralism as now practiced: it assumes 
that every vote in a case that has some connec- 
tion with civil liberty, for example, is neces- 
‘sarily a vote for or against that liberty.” By 


‘similar reasoning, the John Birchers assume 


that every vote in a case that has something 
to do with communism is a vote for or against 
communism. A measuring system based on 
that kind of logic could not possibly do justice 
to the jurisprudence of men like Holmes and 
Brandeis—however accurate it may be with re- 
spect to those whom Pritchett calls “label 
thinkers.’’! 

The difficulty is that judges who are deeply 
concerned for the rule of law—rather than for 
some proprietarian or libertarian philosophy— 
find that most cases involve important com- 
peting principles. Unlike academicians, a law- 
abiding judge is not free to concentrate on any 
one of them alone or in the abstract. He must 
weigh each in relation to others in a rude, 
earthly setting. Usually, indeed, he cannot 
vote “for” one freedom without sacrificing an- 
other. If only one principle were involved in 
each case, the judge’s job would be as simple 
as the Justice Fields and Murphys pretend. Un- 
fortunately, it is otherwise. For example, in two 
of the three injunction cases? in Pritchett’s 
free-press category, Justice Stone is scored as 
having voted anti-liberally. Surely an equally 
valid interpretation would treat these votes in 
their context as votes for fair trials, rather than 
against free publication. Yet, as Pritchett sees 
it, these plus Stone’s votes in the three eco- 
nomic cases mentioned above give the father 
of “footnote 47°23 a pro-free press score of 
only 20 per cent. And, since Pritchett has no 
compensating fair-trial category, this figure 
contributes unduly to Stone’s over-all score of 
only 44 per cent in civil-liberty cases.” In 


20 This problem is particularly striking in the 
dissenting position in Terminiello v. Chicago, 337 
U.S. 1 (1949); Girouard v. United States, 328 U.S. 
61 (1946); and West Virginia School Dist. v. 
Barnette, 319 U.S. 624 (1943). 

21 See Pritchett, Civil Liberties and the Vinson 
Court (1954), p. 249. 

22 Times- Mirror v. Superior Court of California, 
314 U.S. 252 (1941); Nye v. United States, 313 
U.S. 33 (1941). 

23 United States v. Carolene Products Co., 304 
U.S. 144, 152-53 (1938). 


short, Stone loses both ways. 

At least in the instances so far considered, 
apparently either the new behavioral approach 
is misleading—or Stone, along with Holmes, 
Brandeis, and Black, is a hypocrite. Behav- 
ioralism may be caught in a dilemma. Motives 
are elusive and largely unmeasurable. Re- 
corded votes are amenable to objective com- 
putation. Small wonder then that in his search 
for scientific objectivity the neo-behavioralist 
concentrates on votes. But in discounting 
motives he discounts a crucial, perhaps the 
most crucial, element in human conduct. Thus 
it is perfectly clear that many ballots cast for 
Norman Thomas were not plaudits for social- 
ism, but protests against the lethargy of the 
major parties. As Holmes long ago observed, 
even a dog distinguishes between being kicked 
and being stumbled over. The behavioralist 
must treat the two identically, or—making 
allowance for motives—risk the very subjectiv- 
ity that he wants to avoid. 


IV. THE END PRODUCT 


So far we have concentrated largely on the 
raw material that goes into the neo-behavioral- 
ist’s calculating machine. Now the end product 
and something of the machinery itself. We 
start with Professor Ulmer’s study of “Supreme 
Court Behavior and Civil Rights’ in the 1956 
and 1957 Terms. By Guttman Scale Analysis of 
all nonunanimous civil liberty cases, Ulmer 
shows that in each Term Justice Douglas voted 
for “the” civil-liberty claim in all but one case, 
while Justice Clark voted conira in all but one. 
Between these two extremes each judge stood 
in the same relative position vis-d-vis his asso- 
ciates in both Terms. Surely this symmetry is 
striking. Ulmer’s major conclusion was that the 
Court had decided civil-liberty cases not in 
terms of law, but in terms of one dominant 
variable: ‘deprivation of a claimed civil 
liberty.” Thus, ‘‘the attitude of the judge to- 
ward civil liberty claims was the factor shaping 
the individual decisions.’’*6 

I suggest that this conclusion is vulnerable, 
if only because other equally plausible conclu- 
sions can bedrawn from thesamescalograms. For 
example, during the two Terms in question, 17 
civil liberty cases (as defined by Ulmer)?? were 


*4 See footnote 8, above; but compare Stone’s 
“rating” in Mason, Harlan Fiske Stone: Pillar of 
the Law, chs. 31 and 32 (1956), and Wechsler, 
“Stone and the Constitution,” Columbia Law 
Rev., Vol. 46 (1946), p. 764. 

2% The Western Political Quarterly, Vol. 13 
(1960), p. 288. 

2% Id., pp. 295, 311. 

27 “Tn this [t.e., Ulmer’s] paper a civil liberties 
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decided unanimously. Had the law been clear 
with respect to the non-unanimous cases, either 
they would not have reached the Supreme 
Court, or if they had, they, too, presumably 
would have been decided without dissent. Per- 
haps, then, the problem is not bias for or against 
personal freedom, but vagueness in the law. In 
this view, the symmetry of U]mer’s scalograms 
indicates each judge’s steady conception of his 
duty in case of doubt-——rather than his private 
bias for or against freedom. It also indicates 
two well-defined voting blocs. Thus, when the 
Justices could not agree as to the meaning of 
the law, most of them (including Clark) tended 
to hold off, while Douglas and three others 
favored intervention. This is to say, each 
voted in accordance with his conception of the 
law—not civil-liberty law, for that was want- 
ing——but the law which should govern when the 
application of substantive rules is less than 
clear. In this view, the scalograms reflect not 
crude lawlessness but consistent responses to a 
classic problem: should judicial doubts be re- 
solved by a presumption for, or against, the 
validity of challenged measures? Justice Frank- 
furter and those to the “right” of him favor the 
tradition that goes back at least to 1793;78 
those to the “left” of him prefer the view of the 
old activists in such cases as Lechner and 
Adkins.** 

That the judges are divided can hardly be 
surprising. They are caught in the basic para- 
dox of American government—majority rule 
versus individual liberty. Both are indispensa- 
ble to political freedom, yet neither can fully 
prevail without destroying the other. Let those 
who must have labels determine whether in 
case of doubt it is more democratic, or indeed 
more liberal, to favor the one or the other. 

The point is not that the foregoing interpre- 
tation of Ulmer’s scalograms is necessarily 
correct, but that the same scale analysis 
“proves” two quite contradictory hypotheses. 
Another behavioralist (whose name is not to be 
revealed) advises that Ulmer’s cases scale-out 
also to “prove” eight of the judges “voted not 


case is one involving a claimed right of the type 
covered by the Bill of Rights and the Civil War 
Amendments. ... On this definition it makes no 
difference whether the claim calls for constitu- 
tional or statutory interpretation as long as the 
right involved is primarily a personal rather than 
a property right.” Id., 288. 

28 See Thayer, “The Origin and Scope of the 
American Doctrine of Constitutional Law,” 
Harvard Law Rev., Vol. 7 (1893), p. 129. 

29 See McCloskey, The American Supreme 
Court (1960), p. 194. 
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for or against civil liberty, but rather for or 
against Justice Black’s anticipated vote, or 
[alternatively that every judge] voted for or 
against what the public expects of liberals.” 
My own efforts reveal that those of Ulmer’s 
cases which deal with the communist problem 
scale-out perfectly to “prove” that the Court 
decided, not lawfully, but in terms of still an- 
other single dominant variable: tenderness 
toward communism. (There were no deviant 
votes in any of the 25 cases.) I hasten to add 
that the 15 homicide cases scale-out to “prove” 
yet another single dominant variable: tender- 
ness toward murder and manslaughter. (Here 
there were a few deviant votes, but not enough 
to spoil a true scale pattern as defined by Gutt- 
man.) The choices apparently are numerous. Of 
those here mentioned, only the one relating to 
uncertainty in the law avoids the implication 
that all of the Justices are frauds or fools. 

Could it be that scale analysis is tautological 
or circular, that the meaning it yields is the 
meaning one puts into it? In any event, the 
scalograms in question seem as vulnerable to 
misinterpretation as the bare votes on which 
they rest. The conclusions that Ulmer derives 
from his own scales seem at least as subjective 
as those which more orthodox scholars derive 
directly from the cases themselves—the whole 
cases. 

Another difficulty in the sealogram tech- 
nique is that it cannot handle unamimous de- 
cisions-~—because ‘“‘the coefficient of reproduci- 
bility will be distorted by the inclusion of ex- 
treme marginals.” Thus Ulmer had to omit a 
substantial part of the relevant data. More- 
over, to omit the unanimous decisions is to 
treat different Justices quite differently. In the 
1956 Term, for example, there were 22 divided, 
and 12 unanimous, opinions. All of the latter 
upheld libertarian claims. Thus, if only di- 
vided-opinion cases are considered, Justice 
Clark’s libertarian rating is less than 5 per 
cent—whereas, if all cases are considered, it 
jumps to 88 per cent. Yet the corresponding 
gap for Justice Douglas is only two percentage 
points, t.e., 95 vis-à-vis 97 per cent libertarian. 
Obviously, Ulmer’s sample cases are far more 
representative of the one judge’s attitude than 
of the other’s. 

In an apparent effort to avoid Pritchett’s 
category problems, Ulmer lumps all non- 
unanimous “‘civil-liberty” cases into a single 
category—apples, thunderbirds and Rencirs 
together. But if this solves one problem, it 
raises another. We are asked to believe, for ex- 
ample, that the 74-year-old Frankfurter after 
17 years on the bench suddenly in the summer 
of 1957 changed his basic attitude toward civil 
liberty, his scale score having fallen from 63.6 
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to only 40 per cent." Surely, the change was 
not in the Justice’s state of mind, but in the 
nature of the cases before the Court. Thus the 
proportion of federalistic problems was much 
higher in 1957 than 1956. This difference 
alone accounts for much of the gap between 
Frankfurter’s two scale scores. Further exam- 
ination no doubt would reveal other differences 
which apparently only an activist is inclined to 
ignore, These might involve the distinction be- 
tween constitutional and statutory construc- 
tion; between stare decisis in relation to consti- 
tutional, as against statutory, decisions; be- 
tween judicial review of procedure and judicial 
review of substance—to mention only the ob- 
vious. Yet Ulmer seems to brush all this aside 
as “‘semantics.”®2 For me, such distinctions go 
to the heart of the judicial process—and ulti- 
mately of democracy itself. For they involve 
in areas of doubt experimentation by the Court 
versus experimentation in the insulated cham- 
bers of the states, and by the democratic 
process generally. What Mark DeWolfe Howe 
said of another behavioralist is relevant here: 


He nowhere suggests that other conceptions and 
other standards than those of the appropriate 
scope of freedom have constitutional or even sta- 
tistical relevance in cases concerned with civil 
liberties. He has prepared his tables and appraised 
their significance as if history has presented no 
problems of the role of the judiciary in a democ- 
racy, and as if the Supreme Court were not func- 
tioning in a federal society. 

A dedicated communist no doubt judges 
every work of art and science by a single 
standard: does it conform to the Party line? 
This may give an accurate picture of the vic- 
tim’s loyalty to communism but it gives a very 
inadequate account of his art or science. Neo- 


30 Strictly speaking, Ulmer does not present 
these figures as absolute, but merely as relative to 
the extremist position of Douglas. Yet, the 
figures are, in effect, absolute, since Douglas’s 
position is held to be “consistent and equivalent 
in both terms,” and is all but completely liber- 
tarian. Loc. cit., p. 311. 

31 Id., pp. 288-89. 

32 Id., p. 288. In a more perceptive scale analysis 
Joel Grossman shows the importance of elements 
that Ulmer ignores. A difficulty in Grossman’s 
effort, I think, is that his DJR factor is too vague 
in expression and too narrow in application. See 
Grossman, “Role Playing and the Analysis of 
Judicial Behavior: The Case of Mr. Justice 
Frankfurter,’ Journal of Public Law, Vol. 11 
(1962), p. 285. 

3 Howe, “Justice in a Democracy,” The At- 
lantic, Vol. 185 (1949), p. 34. 
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behavioralism seems to suffer the same diffi- 
culty. It tends to reflect the dedicated liber- 
tarianism of most or all of its practitioners. 
Thus it generally applies to the judicial process 
an essentially political test; namely, the liber- 
tarian party line. This tendency to reduce 
jurisprudence to a single-value, conditioned re- 
flex is explicit in the study just mentioned. 
There, Ulmer’s “hypothesis assumes that [a 
judge] will make his decision not by asking 
‘What does the law require?’ but by asking 
himself such questions as ‘Shall I allow any 
deprivation of a claimed civil liberty?’ 3 Of 
course, a very high and direct correlation be- 
tween the libertarian party line and a judge’s 
voting record suggests political adjudication— 
as in the case of Justice Douglas, So, too, a 
very high inverse correlation would be suspect. 
But, as to a judge who falls in the middle area 
of Ulmer’s scales, the test suggests merely that 
there is relatively little or no correlation; that 
something other than liberal-conservative con- 
siderations are crucial. At best, it reveals what 
a judge in the center area does not do. It shows 
nothing about the affirmative—presumably 
judicial—springs of his voting behavior. This 
may be worth something, but it is a far cry 
from the politically loaded meaning that Ulmer 
attributes to his own figures. In short, whether 
in communist or other hands, the party line is” 
a poor test of art—scientific, aesthetic, or 
judicial. 

Ulmer recognizes that there is something 
special about one who occupies the center posi- 
tions on his scalograms. Of all the Justices, “he 
would appear to have the least rigid outlook.” 
This seems to be a backhanded acknowledg- 
ment of what I have just suggested: among his 
colleagues, such a judge must be the least 
prejudiced by liberal or anti-liberal bias; in this 
sense, then, the freest to consider each case on 
its own merits—our closest approximation of 
the non-partisan magistrate. The judge in 
question is Felix Frankfurter. My innocence of 
mathematics prevents me from measuring the 
width of the middle territory in the scalograms, 
and thus indicating what other judges occupy 
that select ground. It comes perhaps to this: 
a technique which assumes that a judge’s votes 
are dictated by bias for- or against CIVIL 
LIBERTY is far too naive to measure the working 
of a complex, judicial mind—or indeed, even of 
a simple mind that distinguishes between the 
judicial and the legislative processes. Hence 
Ulmer’s essentially negative conclusion that 
Frankfurter’s position was neither relatively 


34 Ulmer, loc. ett., p. 295. 
% Id., p. 296. 
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liberal nor the opposite. Obviously the Justice 
was marching to a very different tune. 

Another example of the questionable tales 
that figures tell is Professor Spaeth’s study 
which proves by behavioral techniques that 
Justice Frankfurter has a “pro-business” 
bias. Businessmen might have difficulty 
swallowing this, considering that Frankfurter 
spent a major part of his life in a successful fight 
against the labor injunction—to say nothing of 
his landmark opinions which all but exempted 
unions from the anti-trust laws;3’ destroyed 
one of the last vestiges of the sweat shop;* re- 
quired employers, who have refused to hire 
men because of their union membership, to 
give them not only jobs but back pay;3° and, 
finally, his dissenting view that neither Con- 
gress nor Constitution bars a union from 
spending dues for political purposes, even 
though some union members object to the 
politics in question, yet must contribute or lose 
their jobs. All of this would seem to 
strengthen the position of labor in its struggle 
with management,‘ 


*% See Spaeth, “Judicial Power as a Variable 
Motivating Supreme Court Behavior,” Midwest 
Journal of Political Science, Vol. 6 (1962), pp. 54, 
55, 82. 

37 United States v. Hutcheson, 312 U.S. 219 
(1941). 

38 Gemsco v. Walling, 324 U.S. 244 (1945). 

38 Phelps Dodge Corp. v. NLRB, 313 U.S. 177 
(1941). 

10 International Ass’n. of Machinists v, Street, 
367 U.S. 740, 797 (1961). 

403 In a later article, Spaeth finds that Frank- 
furter has a markedly anti-union attitude. This 
conclusion is based on scale analysis of non- 
unanimous decisions during the 1953-1959 Terms. 
When all relevant (per Spaeth) decisions— 
unanimous and divided—are considered, it ap- 
pears that Frankfurter voted “anti-union” in at 
most 538 per cent of the cases. This figure, how- 
ever, is inaccurately high because Spaeth counts 
as “anti-union” the “occasional” vote (un- 
identified) which is in fact “‘pro-union”’ but less 
“pro-union” than the majority votes in the same 
case (p. 293). If bare numbers are to be the test, 
surely a voting record of 53 per cent or less either 
way is as close to neutrality (in 85 cases over a 
seven-year period) as one could hope for in this 
imperfect world. Surely such a record is not in 
itself significantly “pro” or “anti” except perhaps 
in relation to Douglas’s more than 90 per cent 
‘‘pro-union” stand. See Spaeth, “An Analysis of 
Judicial Attitudes in the Labor Relations De- 
cisions of the Warren Court,” Journal of Politics, 
Vol. 25 (1963), p. 290. 


Considering these, among other, cases—to 
say nothing of Frankfurter’s off-the-bench 
writing—the ‘pro-business’ charge has a 
strange ring. To test this reaction, I put the 
following question to ten men who know him 
well: 


On the basis of your personal relationships with 
Mr. Justice Frankfurter, have you found in him 
a “pro-business” attitude? 


All ten responses were negative, and all ex- 
pressed in one way or another surprise at the 
implications of the question. Here is a sample 
answer, from a prominent law professor: 


Hell no! I think he thinks as Brandeis did, that 
businessmen are a bunch of inflated sillies, on the 
whole, who hardly know what’s good for them- 
selves, let alone the country. 


If the behavioralist view and the view of these 
ten direct observers seem to be at odds, the dis- 
crepancy is not necessarily fatal. It can be re- 
solved by the simple Hypocrisy Adjustment. 
The net result is that Frankfurter, along with 
Holmes, Brandeis, Stone, and Black, is a 
hypocrite. 

The elusive meaning of numbers is suggested 
again in Professor Schubert’s game-theory 
analysis of Federal Employers Liability Act 
(FELA) certiorari cases.“ This technique as- 
sumes as a hypothesis that a player wants to 
achieve a given goal, and that if he acts ration- 
ally he will adopt a given strategy to do so, 
When as a matter of statistics the player in fact 
adheres to the strategy, the hypothesis (or 
game) is “proven.” Apart from the logical diff- 
culties in this approach, it is clear that, if the 
hypothesized strategy is in fact irrational (or 
the problem non-existent), the whole house of 
cards collapses; the game has in effect been 
rigged. 

In his study, Schubert hypothesizes that the 
“certiorari bloc” (the activists) want to con- 
vert FELA into a workman’s compensation 
act in defiance of Congress.“ He further as- 
sumes that to do so its rational strategy would 
be: (a) to deny all railroad management peti- 
tions for certiorari; and (b) to grant worker 
petitions in as many cases as possible in which 
a pro-labor decision on the merits would not 
alienate professional opinion, or the uncom- 
mitted justices whose votes the activists need.* 


a “Policy Without Law: An Extension of the 
Certiorari Game,” Stanford Law Rev., Vol. 14 
(1962), p. 284. 

2 Id., p. 288. A more technical statement of the 
hypothesis will be found at id., p. 294. 

43 Id., p. 294 et seg. 
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But in a game surely part (a) of the strategy 
would be irrational, indeed suicidal, because 
it is so obviously partisan that it would an- 
tagonize professional observers and uncom- 
mitted judges. Does it not follow then that 
Schubert’s proof is false—that he has shown 
not that the certiorari bloc is playing his game, 
but merely that one can get as much out of a 
hypothesis as one puts into it? 

My suggestion is not that Schubert’s ulti- 
mate conclusion is erroneous, but that it is not 
proven by the technique employed.44 Ap- 
parently, he arrived at it as others have*—by 
old-fashioned observation—and then forced 
his somewhat recalcitrant observations into a 
game pattern. For in fact Schubert used two 
different standards of rationality in the two 
wings of one player’s assumed strategy. In 
part (a), he deemed it rational to ignore pro- 
fessional opinion and the effect upon uncom- 
mitted judges; in part (b) of the same strategy, 
he deemed it irrational to do so. The meaning 
of “rationality” seems to have shifted to fit the 
observed facts. This suggests that, if for no 


44 Of course, as Schubert shows, the bloc grants 
certiorari only to workmen, but in its view this is 
a matter of constitutional necessity, not of stra- 
tegic choice. See, for example, Wilkerson v. Me- 
Carthy, 336 U.S. 53, 62 (1949), but compare 
Rogers v. Missouri Pacific R.R., 352 U.S. 500, 
509-10 (1957). For the Constitution gives the 
right to trial by jury, and in these cases only 
workmen are in a position to claim denial of it (as 
the result of a directed verdict or judgment not- 
withstanding verdict). Railroads cannot lose 
these cases and thus need certiorari except by 
jury findings. So, unlike workers, they are in no 
position to claim denial of the basic right. It is 
not clear to me whether Schubert is unaware of 
this distinction or merely finds it unimportant. 

Of course, it is possible for the Court to grant 
certiorari to a railroad in one of these FELA evi- 
dentiary cases on other than constitutional 
grounds, but this is highly unlikely in both doc- 
trine and practice. Indeed, Schubert's study indi- 
cates that in 24 years only two such petitions were 
granted, and one of them was dismissed. See 
New York, N. H. & H.R.R .v. Henagan, 364 U.S. 
441 (1960), and McCarthy v. Bruner, 323 U.S. 
673 (1944). In both cases, Schubert says, “the 
most reasonable assumption is that [the certiorari 
bloc] did not support the grant. ... © Loe. cit., 
321-23. 

4 Mr. Justice Frankfurter called attention to 
the phenomenon at least as carly as Wilkerson v. 
McCarthy, 336 U.S. 53, 67 (1949). Since then 
numerous studies have anticipated Schubert’s 
conclusions. 


other reason, game theory is vulnerable þe- 
cause the concept of rationality is so slippery. 
It comes, perhaps, to this: the proof of the game 
depends upon the rationality of the players, 
while the meaning of rationality shifts to ac- 
commodate the observed facts of the particular 
“same.” 

A not unrelated problem is found in Prit- 
chett’s most famous study. Largely by quanti- 
tative analysis, he concludes that 


there is a left wing [of the Court] which is gen- 
erally favorable to all [Federal] administrative 
agencies except the I.C.C., and a right wing which 
is very enthusiastic about the I.C.C. but some- 
what less so where other agencies are concerned.*7 


The I.C.C. being markedly more conservative 
than the others, the implication is that all or 
most of the Justices were in large part politi- 
cally motivated. A no less plausible explanation 
of the same data is that one wing of the Court 
was consistent and law abiding, while the other 
danced back and forth to a political tune. On 
the bench, as elsewhere, movement after all is 
relative. 

In the period covered by Pritchett’s study, 
half the agencies in question were recently 
born creatures of the New Deal. Three others 
obviously had felt the impact of FDR’s ap- 
pointments. Only the old I.C.C. had somehow 
remained largely aloof from the spirit of the 
times. Unlike the others, it was not signifi- 
cantly moved to experiment with new pro- 
cedural techniques, or to breathe new vigor into 
old ones. Surely then one would not expect it to 
have had much trouble with a judiciary which 
broadly speaking is charged with constitutional 
and statutory review of administrative pro- 
cedures (as distinct from substantive policies) .48 
In short, one would have expected something 
much like the “right wing” record from judges 
who in fact honored the orthodox limitations 
upon judicial review of administrative action— 
given the caution of the I.C.C. and the more 
experimental fervor of the younger agencies. 

On the other hand, the “left wing” judges— 
here as elsewhere—were activists. Here as else- 
where they could tolerate much that was 


46 See P. Diesing, Reason in Society (1962), 
which suggests that there are at least five types of 
rationality in social action, and that the prevail- 
ing conception (the efficient achievement of pre- 
determined ends) is unrealistically narrow. 

‘7 The Roosevelt Court (1948), p. 191. The quo- 
tation above relates to decisions during the 1941- 
46 Terms. 

48 Subject to what may remain of substantive 
due process. 
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liberal, and little that was conservative. Here, 
too, they were not apt to let “technicalities” 
stand in their way. No wonder then that the 
“left wing” accepted so much from the liberal 
agencies, and so little from the I.C.C.—finding 
in this poor old mossback the height of ‘“pro- 
cedural” promiscuity. Indeed, the danger was so 
great that Justice Douglas, for example, inter- 
ceded (according to Pritchett) in 73 per cent 
of the I.C.C, cases, but in only 18 per cent of 
those involving the more liberal agencies.” 

The point is not that Pritchett’s interpreta- 
tion of his own figures is necessarily wrong, but 
that another interpretation is at least as plaus- 
ible—and does not require such unpleasant 
inferences about so many judges. A hint as to 
the relative accuracy of the two views may be 
found in Pritchett’s handling of Frankfurter 
who, we are told, is quite inconsistent. He is 
said to stress “two major contentions”: 


The first is that the courts must leave the sub- 
stance and policy of administrative regulation to 
the expert agencies, limiting the role of judicial 
review to insuring the “observance of those pro- 
cedural safeguards... which are the historic 
foundation of due process,’’®° 


Frankfurter is found to have “forgotten” this 
rule in one I.C.C. and two §.E.C. cases.= Of 
course he did. The precept in question relates 
solely to review of state regulatory agencies. 
No Justice, I think, has ever suggested that it 
applies to the I.C.C. and the 8.E.C. 

A page later Pritchett is on a different road. 
There he seems to recognize Frankfurter’s or- 
thodox view that with respect to Federal agen- 
cies, the Court is not confined to constitutional 
review but also has (within limits) such other 
reviewing authority as Congress may give. 
Thus Pritchett observes that Frankfurter’s 
second major stance is a “predisposition to ac- 
cept legislative limitation on judicial review.” 53 
Here, too, the Justice is found to be “forget- 
ful.” This is “demonstrated” by Penfield v. 
S.E.C.4 But that case does not involve review 
of an administrative regulation. Indeed, no 
such regulation had been issued. What was in- 


9 Op. cit., p. 190. 

50 Td., p. 193. 

& New York v. United States, 331 U.S. 284 
(1947); SEC v. Chenery, 318 U.S. 80 (1943), and 
332 U.S. 194 (1947). 

® See Frankfurter’s opinion in Driscoll v. Edi- 
sor Light and Power Co., 307 U.S. 104, 122 
(1939). This is the source of the language which 
Pritchett quotes at note 50, above. 

6 Op. cit., p. 194. 

% 330 U.S. 585 (1947). 


volved, as all the judges recognized, was a trial 
court’s judicial discretion in a contempt of 
court proceeding. To that issue Frankfurter’s 
“second” precept had no application. In sum, 
the law governing review of lower court discre- 
tion is one thing; that relating to Federal ad- 
ministrative orders is another; while that re- 
lating tọ state regulatory agencies is different 
from both. Perhaps the Justice is inconsistent, 
but surely we do not prove this by testing his 
conduct in one legal category against rules 
relevant only to another. 

Let us now forget Pritchett’s categories, and 
consider his four telltale cases in the categories 
to which the Court assigned them. This elimi- 
nates Penfield since in the Court’s view it in- 
volved a trial judge’s contempt authority, not 
an administrative regulation. The three re- 
maining cases (one J.C.C. and two S.E.C.)® 
were decided on the principle that a reviewing 
court is entitled to an explicit statement of the 
considerations which guided the challenged 
exercise of administrative discretion. Speaking 
of this principle, a distinguished specialist in 
these matters has observed that Frankfurter 
“consistently applies [it] irrespective of the 
[Federal] agency concerned.’’® 

Perhaps the most tantalizing of these num- 
ber games is Fred Kort’s “prediction” of 
Supreme Court decisions in right-to-counsel 
cases.5 Arranging the relevant cases (1932- 
1947) in chronological order, he used the first 
half to derive a mathematical formula for pre- 
diction, which he then used successfully with 
respect to the second half of the cases. The 
joker is that Kort predicted decisions that had 
already been made. And, unfortunately, the 
carefully sifted data on which his predictions 
rested are available only when the decisions 
themselves are available. If he had successfully 
applied his formula to raw, t.e., pre-decision 
evidence, his accomplishment would be stu- 
pendous. Instead he worked from the carefully 
prepared statements of fact found in Supreme 
Court opinions——the very opinions to which his 
predictions apply. Anyone familiar with the 
process of litigation knows there is normally 
quite a difference between the raw evidence 
that goes into the judicial machine and the pro- 


55 See note 51, above. 

6 Nathanson, “Mr. Justice Frankfurter and 
Administrative Law,” Yale Law Journal, Vol. 67 
(1957), pp. 240, 260. 

87 “Predicting Supreme Court Decisions Mathe- 
matically: A Quantitative Analysis of the ‘Right 
to Counsel’ Cases,” this Review, Vol. 51 (1957), 
p. 1. Perhaps this should not be classified as a 
psychometric study. 
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cessed “facts” that come out in Supreme Court 
opinions. Plainly, then, the results in these 
cases are foreshadowed in the Court’s handling 
of the factual data. What Judge Ulman—an 
experienced trial jurist—says of negligence 
cases is relevant here: “Ninety-nine times out 
of a hundred an appellate court disposes of a 
case...as though it [were] really quite sim- 
ple. The higher court skeletonizes the facts, ap- 
plies the rules of law, and files an opinion that 
makes its decision seem inevitable.’’58 In short, 
it cuts away the obscuring skin and flesh, ex- 
posing the bare skeleton of decisive facts. This 
makes it relatively easy to see the court’s 
theory of the case and thus to anticipate the 
decision. Moreover, anyone who tries to predict 
the outcome of decided cases has a fifty-fifty 
chance of success. With respect to undecided 
eases, the difficulty of prediction increases not 
only through loss of the factual clue, but also 
because the odds become less favorable. For 
some cases, which initially seem to raise right- 
to-counsel problems, may be decided eventually 
on other grounds. 

It would be foolhardy to suggest that all neo- 
behavioral findings are misleading or unproven. 
Except for the dedicated, however, who has 
not been struck by the discrepancy between 
promise and product—even when presumably 
the latter is sound? In an article designed to 
“sell” the new behavioralism Professor Schu- 
bert presents a four-way “bloc analysis” of 
Supreme Court opinions in the 1953-1956 
terms.* This shows that Justices Black, Doug- 
las, and Warren constituted a bloc; Reed, 
Burton, and Minton another; Frankfurter and 
Harlan a third. The two latter groups were 
found to be only moderately cohesive. Schu- 
bert would hardly insist that any of this is 
striking news. His point apparently is that 
what others may know “intuitively,” he 
knows “objectively,” 

What Schubert finds striking in his analysis 
is that Justice Clark was the least bloc-in- 
clined of the judges. He ‘‘cast dissenting votes 
about equally with the left and with the right 
wings of the Court... but he was definitely 
affiliated with the left bloc of Black-Douglas- 
Warren in marginal dissents... . 7’ This is an 
interesting fact, no doubt, but not in itself of 
great significance; and no one seems to have 


58 Quoted in Berman, The Nature and Sources of 
Law (1958), p. 274. 

59 Schubert, “The Study of Judicial Decision- 
Making as an Aspect of Political Behavior,” this 
Review, Vol. 52 (1958), p. 1007. 

69 Id., p. 1011. 

s Id., p. 1010. 
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found it worth further investigation. Surely we 
must feel let down when a show-case demon- 
stration of a new technique yields such bland 
results. 

In the same article Professor Schubert pre- 
sents a perfect scalogram of the state “right-to- 
counsel” cases from 1940 through 1947. To 
illustrate its value, he tells us it “‘deflates” the 
Court’s “official doctrine” that “the Constitu- 
tion unequivocally requires representation by 
counsel in state criminal trials only for capital 
offenses.’ ‘Those who find this phrasing an 
ambiguous statement of the Court’s position 
are bound to be less than impressed with the 
alleged deflation. Nevertheless, it is highly 
interesting to learn that the “Court has de- 
cided 663 per cent of the right-to-counsel cases 
involving non-capital offenses, and 623 per cent 
of the capital offense cases, in favor of the de- 
fendants....”8 Yet, if this is an accurate 
account, surely its essence was known to any- 
one who had read the cases. To have expressed 
that essence statistically (as above) would 
have required at most a little counting, plus 
some simple arithmetic—not a labored scalo- 
gram. The latter was presented as a perfect 
model to show the virtues of the new technique. 
Surely, again, we must feel disappointment 
when a selected example of perfection yields 
such commonplace results. 


Y. CONCLUSION 


Speaking of the physical universe, Sir James 
Jeans observed that God must be a mathe- 
matician, He had in mind the success of mod- 
ern physics in explaining material phenomena 
mathematically. The neo-behavioralists now 
propose a similar approach to the human mind, 
or more particularly, the judicial mind. Im- 
mediate and complete success is hardly to be 
expected. Such things take time. I have tried 
to suggest a few difficulties along the way. 
Perhaps at best they are mere details of no 
general significance. For what it may be worth, 
my over-all impression is that the present fault 
of the new behavioralism is excessive simplifi- 
cation—which for me is precisely the fault of 
judicial activism. The result is that while be- 
havioral techniques may give an adequate pic- 
ture of the extremely activist judge, they fail to 
depict even dimly the subtleties of the judicial 
process. They do not, presumably because they 
cannot, measure the range of values that play 
in the jurisprudence of a Holmes, a Brandeis, a 
Stone, or a Cardozo—to mention a few de- 
parted heroes. 


8 Id., p. 1017. 
63 Ibid. 
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" NEO-BEHAVIORAL APPROACH TO THD JUDICIAL PROCESS 


To put the same point differently: I think 
that neo-behavioralism has been overinflu- 
enced by the judicial activists—who are, after 
all, essentially behavioralists. This is to say, 
they are far more responsive to JUSTICE (as they 
see it) than to law. The trouble is their insist- 
ence that the resulting kadi-justice is not 
merely law, but sometimes even absolute law, 
Hence the well-known phenomenon of elastic, 
off-again-on-again rules and absolutes.“ The 
resulting confusion has revived the 1930 con- 
ception of law as a myth—and again invited 
behavioral investigations of the judiciary. I 
suggest, in short, that modern behavioralism is 
a by-product of libertarian activism, just as 
legal realism was a by-product of laissez-faire 
activism. Both seem preoccupied with a half- 
truth. 

If rule and order are not all there is in the 
judicial process, surely they are part of it. 
Indeed, we know on Dean Pound’s authority 
that, “Almost all of the problems of jurispru- 
dence come down to a fundamental] one of rule 
and discretion, of administration of justice by 
law and administration of justice by the more 
or less trained intuition of experienced magis- 
trates.’’6 Having rediscovered the ancient 
truth that there is and must be pliability in the 
law, neo-behavioralists—like the early realists 
discount the equally ancient truth that there 
is and must be law in the law. The difficulty of 
the judge’s job is that he serves several masters. 
He must maintain at least formal symmetry 
while he synthesizes established rules, prag- 
matic needs, and moral yearnings. He must 
honor reasonable expectations born of the past, 
yet accommodate the present and the future. 
Thus he cannot entirely foresake cither rule 
or discretion. The genius of the great judge is 
that he finds a happy blend. He knows that 
law is a compromise between anarchy and 
despotism. Above all, he recognizes that the 
process of legal change—the exercise of a 
court’s inevitable discretion—must itself be 
principled and orderly. As Cardozo put it, a 
judge 


64 See Mendelson, “Mr. Justice Black and the 
Rule.of Law,’ Midwest Journal of Political Kci- 
ence, Vol. 4 (1961), p. 250. 

8 Pound, An Introduction to the Philosophy of 
Law (1954 ed.), p. 54. 
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is not to innovate at pleasure, He is not a knight- 
errant, roaming at willin pursuit of his own ideal 
of beauty or of goodness. He is to draw his in- 
spiration from consecrated principles. He is not to 
yield to spasmodic sentiment, to vague and un- 
regulated benevolence. He is to exercise a discre- 
tion informed by tradition, methodized by anal- 
ogy, disciplined by system, and subordinated to 
“the primordial necessity of order in the social 
life,??68 


Even such a doughty old realist as Karl Llewel- 
lyn finally brought himself to recognize what 
he called the “law of lawful discretion” and the 
need for “reasonable regularity.’’6? Unprin- 
cipled discretion, after all, is the essence of law- 
lessness; it leaves no moral basis for judicial 
authority. Especially is this relevant for a con- 
stitutional court of last resort, functioning as it 
must at the legal frontier where the law is 
necessarily sparse, and the area of choice cor- 
respondingly wide. 

What I have been suggesting comes to this. 
The knight errantry of judicial activism has 
bred in the neo-behavioralists (among others) 
an iconoclasm toward law and the judicial 
process that goes beyond the bounds of reason. 
What should be charged to a few judges is 
chalked up against the legal system. Hypoth- 
eses tend to be self-proving, or at least to limit 
vision. We are apt to see what we are prepared 
to see—and the neo-behavioralists are prepared 
to see lawlessness. As a group, they have, in 
effect, found every member of the modern 
Supreme Court guilty of fraud, hypocrisy, or 
foolishness. Yet, is it not remarkable that in all 
their studies neo-behavioralists have not yet 
found a judge who seems to have been guided 
largely by law—though all profess to be? I 
suggest that the judge’s art, when greatly 
practiced, is far too subtle to be measured by 
any existing behavioral technique. The law, 
said Holmes, is the painting of a picture—not 
the doing of asum.® 


s Cardozo, The Nature of the Judicial Process 
(1921), p. 141. 

6T Llewellyn, The Common Law Tradition 
(1960), p. 217. See also Mansfield in Rex v. 
Wilkes, 4 Burr. 2527, 2539 (K.B. 1770). 

68 See Freund, ‘Mr. Justice Frankfurter,” 
Harvard Law Review, Vol. 76 (1962), p. 17. 
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OPERATIVE DOCTRINES OF REPRESENTATION* 


CHARLES E. GILBERT 
Swarthmore College 


The main point of this article is to identify 
some traditions of American thought that 
figure in analysis of the distinctively democratic 
aspects of government. The discussion is cen- 
tered on doctrines of “representation.” While 
that term has a generally understood meaning, 
its application in specific contexts depends upon 
values and expectations closely related to other 
largely procedural aspects of politics; and to- 
gether these perspectives figure in appraisals 
and decisions of policy. 

The ‘distinctively democratic aspects of 
government” have broadly to do, I think, with 
relations between public officials and the popu- 
lation. These can be conceptualized and de- 
scribed in terms of institutions, influence, iden- 
tification, or exchange, and are so treated in 
various positive or empirical approaches. At 
the points where normative critique and em- 
pirical description join, the literature of Ameri- 
can political science seems to have converged 
on several broad concerns that tend to organize 
and orient discussion—e.g., representation, re- 
sponsibility, rationality, and lately, the “pub- 
lic interest,” of whieh “representation” surely 
has the clearest empirical reference. These are 
overlapping or intersecting concerns. They 
emphasize different aspects of government and 
different blends of calculation and control (or 
intellectual versus institutional elements); but 
they do not refer to distinct phenomena, and 
they relate to common normative traditions.! 
Such terms are often, I think, of dubious utility 
because they tend to obscure the more detailed 
values at stake in action or discussion and per- 
haps thereby to discourage more pointed em- 
pirical inquiry relevant to those values. How- 
ever that may be, the interrelatedness of these 
concerns and the broad relevance of ‘“repre- 
sentation” can be briefly indicated. 

There is a school of thought that would dis- 


* A paper read at the annual meeting of Ameri- 
can Political Science Association, Washington, 
D. C., September 5-8, 1962, I wish to acknowl- 
edge especially the contributions to this paper by 
David G. Smith, and the helpful criticism of my 
colleagues J. Roland Pennock and Kenneth N. 
Waltz (Political Science) and Monroe Beardsley 
(Philosophy). 

1 On “ealeulation” and “control,” see R. Dahl 
and C. E. Lindblom, Polities, Economics, and Wel- 
fare (New York, 1953). 


tinguish “representative government’ from 
democratic government; but the term repre- 
sentation itself surely stands for a basic demo- 
cratic relation. It may be regarded as expressive 
(symbolic) or instrumental, in the language of 
Parsons.? It may be virtual or actual (sanc- 
tioned), It may concern likeness of a wide range 
of characteristics of elected officials and constit- 
uents or it may relate merely to agreement on 
stated issues of policy; it may be a matter of 
psychological “identification” or of correspon- 
dence respecting explicit issues or interests.® 
Elections apart, proponents of “representative 
bureaucracy” have argued the actual or poten- 
tial reflection in administration of broad socio- 
economic strata, or a balance of concrete inter- 
ests, or of basic constitutional traditions. All 
discussions of the subject deal, at least im- 
plicitly, with two of its aspects: what is repre- 
sented, and how; with the identification and 
evaluation of interests, and with the norms and 
sanctions affecting official behavior. 

Both “rationality” and “responsibility” 
chiefly relate to the how of representation. The 
critique and defense of the classical model of 
rational choice in administration have largely 
to do with the institutions in which ends are 
defined, the organization of search for alterna- 
tives and selection of relevant interests, the 
validity of abstract or ex ante expressions of 
popular wants, the superiority of long-run 
governmental leadership to short-run respon- 
siveness.5 The connotations of “responsibility” 
vary with the context: accountability, rational- 


2 Talcott Parsons, The Social System (Glencoe, 
IlL., 1951), p. 400 ff. 

3 Harold F. Gosnell, Democracy: The Threshold 
of Freedam (New York, 1948), ch. 8. 

4 Cf. the discussions in A. L. Lowell, Public 
Opinion and Popular Government (New York, 
1914), ch. 9; and H. Eulau, et al., “The Role of the 
Representative...” this Review, Vol. 53 
(1959), p. 742. 

5 Cf. Norton E. Long, “Publie Policy and Ad- 
mistration: The Goals of Rationality and Re- 
sponsibility,” Public Administration Review, Vol. 14 
(1954), p. 22; C. E. Lindblom, “The Science of 
Muddling Through,” Ibid, Vol. 19 (1959), pp. 
79-88, and ‘Policy Analysis,” American Economic 
Review, Vol. 48 (1958), p. 298-312; Jas. March 
and Herbert Simon, Organizations (New York, 
1958), ch. 6. 
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ity, or effectiveness, or all these may be in- 
volved.’ The classical, Benthamite democratic 
model emphasized ex post accountability 
through elections, assuming a simple govern- 
mental structure and a politics about limited, 
concrete, discrete concerns; once these assump- 
- tions are outmoded or relaxed we face the prob- 
lem of appropriate indices of governmental 
performance beside simple and clearly sanc- 
tioned “accountability” and including norms 
relating to “rationality” and “representation.” 
Finally, as “control” suggests the problem of 
responsibility, “calculation”? points to the 
“public interest” issue. As the simple account- 
ability model breaks down in, say, Anthony 
Downs’s analysis and requires reliance on 
broad indices of governmental performance, so 
on, say, Kenneth Arrow’s demonstration the 
problem of mapping individual preferences onto 
a social welfare function cannot be solved, 
given his conditions, except under special 
assumptions about how interests are to be 
identified and related by political processes; 
and with these assumptions we are back to 
doctrines of representation.” 

The interrelation of these concerns will be 
apparent in the discussion of separate tradi- 
tions that follows. The traditions are pri- 
marily academic rather than popular. Some are 
rather distinct philosophical positions; but 
others are not. Despite the danger of ambiguity 
or misunderstanding it will be convenient to 
title the traditions: idealist, utilitarian, formal- 
ist, pragmatic, participatory, populist. These 
categories, it will be seen as the discussion pro- 
ceeds, are not always mutually exclusive. 


I 


The distinctive element of idealism appears 
to be that important values attach to the com- 
munity and polity as wholes, or-as complexes of 
institutions. Short of the entire community, 


¢ J. R. Pennock, “Responsiveness, Responsibil- 
ity, and Majority Rule,” this Review, Vol. 46 
(1952), pp. 790-807. 

1 See Anthony Downs, An Economic Theory of 
Democracy (New York, 1957); and Kenneth 
Arrow, Social Choice and Individual Values (New 
York, 1951). 

8 Thus, there will be some affinities with such 
discussions of these concerns as Alfred de Grazia, 
Public and Republic (New York, 1951); M. Meyer- 
son and E. Banfield, Politics, Planning, and the 
Public Interest (Glencoe, Il., 1954); Appendix by 
Banfield; Glendon Schubert, The Public Interest 
(Glencoe, I1., 1959); and C. J. Friedrich (ed.), 
Responsibility (Cambridge, Mass., 1960); and it 
will be convenient to refer to these. 
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high value inheres in organizations and institu- 
tions in which individuals cultivate common 
and usually non-material interests. The inter- 
ests or goods preferred in idealism may be col- 
lective (inhering in groups) rather than com- 
mon ({refiecting agreement); but reducing this 
distinction is an important idealist objective; 
and the interests normally emphasized are the 
kinds of “goodness” that can be predicted of 
the community rather than located in the 
community.® They are ethical conceptions, 
better described as values than as interests. 

Such values need social definition. If the 
logical method of idealism is dialectic, its pre- 
ferred social expression is dialogue which, as a 
practical matter, requires some mix of political 
leadership and mutual discussion. The larger 
the society the more crucial the functions of 
leadership—not only the conduct of discussion 
and articulation of aspirations and agreements; 
but the conservation of authority by stressing 
collective purposes, obviating conflict by 
prompt action, or attending to interests not 
served by decentralized “social choice” pro- 
cesses. In such processes the electoral sanction 
helps encourage responsiveness and sensitivity 
in officials and participation by publics; but 
the direct or exact reflection of interests is 
impossible for the most important interests. 

Where explanation is concerned, idealism 
bears on the fact of political obligation and the 
forms of political institutions rather than par- 
ticular policy outcomes. Often its method is 
functionalism: it emphasizes “system values”; 
and its seeming tautologiecs sometimes refer to 
cumulative social processes. Popular aspira- 
tions are partially shaped by leadership; but 
leadership rests on authority, and authority 
depends upon faithful reflection of popular as- 
pirations. The ambiguity of these aspirations 
requires ample official discretion. The import- 
ant effects of social choice processes are those 
on the political system itself, 

A somewhat more specific way of viewing the 
idealist tradition is to envisage the American 
President as Chester Barnard’s executive pre- 
siding over an economy of incentives and con- 
tributions which, however, he can largely define 
and redefine by moral leadership.!® This kind of 
organization theory also lends itself to utilitar- 
ian analysis, depending on the nature of the 
incentives and contributions. But the idealist 
can argue that, where moral leadership is 


§ The distinction seems due to MeTaggert; see 
C. D. Broad, Five Types of Ethical Theory (New 
York and London, 1930), p. 249 ff. 

10 The Functions of the Executive (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1938). 
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heavily emphasized and accepted by all con- 
cerned, and where “identification” with either 
the “organization” or broad purposes is wide- 
spread, then executive discretion in defining 
purposes (values and obligations) tends to 
maximize both “efficiency” and “effectiveness” 
in Barnard’s terms. 

Another characteristic of idealism is its em- 
phasis on “expressive” representation—on 
“style” rather than procedure or accountability 
to concrete interests or defined constituencies. 
This will be important if representatives are to 
have the latitude that the idealist accords 
them; then people can presumably lock to such 
attributes as energy, decisiveness, or indicia 
from oratory or social position for assurance 
that candidates or officials share the proper 
image of the community as well as for clues to 
likely concrete choices. The importance of the 
idealist position here, I think, is its attempt to 
deal with those aspects of the political process 
where interests, ends, or values lack specificity; 
its valuing of representation in its non-sanc~ 
tioned sense; and its recognition that represen- 
tation must be virtual rather than actual in 
some degree. Generally, idealists want to en- 
large those areas of politics whereas other tradi- 
tions do not; but one suggestion of idealism for 
social science would be to try to identify the 
elements of “style” that figure in policy and 
electoral decisions. 

I think the idealist tradition is not generally 
well thought of today. We tend to mistrust its 
ambiguity about leadership and responsiveness, 
to doubt that the same subtle dialogue and 
ethical argument are possible in the great 
society and in the small group and to empha- 
size, therefore, the electoral sanction and the 
specifics of instrumental representation rather 
than the diffuseness of expressive representa- 
tion; we set more store by substance and pro- 
cedure than by style; we suspect that unitary 
claims often mask sinister interests. . 

There is nonetheless an American idealist 
tradition, native or transplanted. De Grazia 
has described the effects of transcendentalism 
on the notion of “enlightened individualism” 
as a doctrine of representation; and the effects 
of German idealism on early American political 
scientists and their philosophical contemporar- 
ies is reflected in John Dewey’s beginnings. 
Woodrow Wilson’s encomium of the presidency 
seems an implicit expression of the idealist 
tradition with respect to representation, and 
Glendon Schubert has described some out- 
croppings of the tradition in modern writing on 
public administration, ™ 


1 Tke Public Interest, op. cit. 
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A strong modern statement is that of Joseph 
Tussman: the analysis begins with the “body 
politic” and turns on the relation between it 
and its members, between members and author- 
itative agents. Membership implies in part a 
“recognition of some common or shared con- 
cern” as well as “that one’s own interest con- 
stitute only a subordinate part of a broader 
system of interests;” it also involves some min- 
imum moral commitment to the body politic 
(commitment to the moral beliefs of the body 
politic?), and some modicum of active partici- 
pation to make authority acceptable. Agency 
(authority) involves “a task related to some 
aspect of the public good and... a measure of 
discretion.” Government—authority and ob- 
ligation—is the outcome of implied agreement: 
“only by dint of ceaseless devotion to the task 
of keeping the delicate structure of consent, 
participation, and authority in good repair can 
we save the claim of self-government from 
being a bitter mockery.” 


II 


The implications of the utilitarian tradition 
for modern democratic government are am- 
biguous, as chroniclers of British thought have 
often pointed out. At least three strains of 
utilitarianism appear to affect democratic 
theory today. Arbitrarily, I shall treat one of 
these as my “utilitarian” tradition, on the 
ground that the others are now largely merged 
in other traditions to be reviewed below. 

All three versions have in common the defini- 
tion of interests in “individualistic” terms. In 
one, the emphasis is placed on the primacy of 
the individual’s preferences (as they have been 
represented since marginalism entered the 
utilitarian tradition), on the incommensurabil- 
ity and noncomparability of personal utilities, 
and on the inadequacy of any but the simplest 
and most perspicuous political processes and 
laissez faire governments for representing and 
aggregating individual wants. In this school of 
thought there is a strong presumption against 
governmental intervention and political action; 
its adherents are often styled ‘conservative’ 
today although, historically, “liberal” is more 
apt. This is the view I shall term “utilitarian” ; 
but two other versions should be distinguished 
from it. One can be called the populist aspect of 
the utilitarian tradition, which has emphasized 
the radical, reforming, and especially majori- 
tarian doctrine of Bentham and James Mill.’ 


12 Obligation and the Body Politic (New York, 
1960). 

3 Cf. A. V. Dicey, Law and Opinion in England 
in the Nineteenth Century (London, 1905), on the 
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Though stressing individualistic definitions of 
interest and ‘“‘direct’’ representation, the em- 
phasis on equality in this school evidently 
covered an assumption of sufficient agreement 
to enable majority rule to work. The final ver- 
sion of utilitarianism appears to stress central 
decision rather more than direct representation. 
This version is reflected in some of Bentham’s 
writings on governmental reform and, in a 
sense, in the nineteenth century British admin- 
istrative reforms. Interests are defined in terms 
of individuals; but the “greatest good of the 
greatest number” can be discovered by admin- 
istrative management and central decision and 
the overview these afford. This is the notion of 
the “service state,” and it would seem to 
assume substantial agreement on the needs to 
be met and the services to be rendered—on the 
scope and ends of state activity. Grant this 
assumption, together with governmental con- 
solidation and electoral reform (enlargement of 
civic and official perspective, abatement of 
“vested” interests, and enhancement of com- 
petition and participation), and the identifica- 
tion of interests, including “externalities,” by 
central administrators may be admissible; and 
it might be more accurate than majority voting 
alone because of its attention to externalities 
and intensities.“ It seems to me that both the 
populist and, let’s say, the “centralist” versions 
of utilitarianism assume substantial, if implicit, 
agreement in the population on the ends and 
means of public policy (or on ends, with means 
of secondary importance); they are at the 
opposite extreme from idealism in discounting 
the problems of disagreement of dissensus and 
the need for elaborate political processes for the 
integration of interests. “Representation” is 
simple and direct and uninteresting; politics is 
at a minimum. 

The distrust of complex political or repre- 
sentative processes is common to all three ver- 
sions of utilitarianism; but with the critical 


“collectivist” trend in British thought; Samuel 
Beer, “The Representation of Interests in Britsih 
Government: Historical Background,” this Re- 
view, Vol. 51 (1957), pp. 613-650, eps. 635 ff. on 
the “Radical? model of representation; and 
Joseph Hamburger, “James Mill on Universal 
Suffrage and the Middle Class,” Journal of Pol- 
itics, Vol. 24 (1962), pp. 167-190, esp. 187 on the 
“populist” outcome of philosophical radicalism. 

u“ This brand of utilitarianism has probably 
been of some importance in the public adminis- 
tration movement in the U. 8.—cf. the doctrine 
on authorities and special districts, on hierarchy 
and executive accountability, and on consolida- 
tion and enlargement of governmental units, 


difference that the first version is mistrustful of 
state activity as well. (This view may some- 
times reflect ethical egoism rather than strict 
ethical utilitarianism, or an implicit or explicit 
analogizing from economic to political con- 
texts.) Public action entails sanctions and 
“pains;? private interests belie the easy 
majoritarian assumption of agreement on ends 
and means. If implicit agreement or a simple 
felicific calculus won’t work, then individual 
differences and social disagreement become 
crucial and coercion becomes highly probable in 
collective decisions. The concern with coercion 
is, I think, the central concern of utilitarianism 
as here defined; ‘‘liberty” is treated in negative 
terms as the absence of coercion, “equality” as 
the integrity and noncomparability of indi- 
vidual preferences—and it is these that are to 
be maximized. Ail representative or political 
processes, and thus all state activity, threaten 
these values, which can also be expressed as 
rationality and impersonality in governmental 
action (concerns close to the “rationalist” 
tradition below). 

The modern centers of this utilitarian ap- 
proach have been Vienna and Chicago; its chief 
exponents have been economists. It is, I think, 
most thoroughly set out in the writings of von 
Mises, Hayek, Henry Simons, and Frank 
Knight; and Knight will here be taken as its 
protagonist. Four recurrent propositions in 
Knight’s writings are characteristic of utili- 
tarianism and illustrate the points made 
above; these are: (1) that even persuasion and 
salesmanship amount to coercion in their viola- 
tion of the integrity of individual preferences ;" 
(2) that the representative relation of “agency” 
can never be clearly defined politically and 
always gives rise to substantial discretion;!7 


1 E.g. E. von Mises, Bureaucracy (New Haven, 
1944); F. von Hayek, Individualism and Economic 
Order (Chicago, 1948); H. Simons, Economic 
Policy for a Free Society (Chicago, 1948); Frank 
Knight, The Ethics of Competition (New York, 
1936); Freedom and Reform (New York, 1947); 
Intelligence and Democratic Action (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1960). 

18 “Human nature is also averse to the mental 
effort of critically considering the possibilities and 
costs of change, especially the labor of appraising 
alternatives and reaching intelligent agreement on 
what is desirable. There is an almost instinctive 
appeal to force, including persuasion, one of its 
most insidious and dangerous forms.” Intelligence 
and Democratic Action, p. 34. 

17 “The mystery is not that representative 
institutions were discredited but that any other 
result could have been expected. The agency rela- 
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(3) that the proper condition of state activity 
is Maximum agreement or consensus, which is 
not reflected or supported by the direct political 
or administrative action advocated by other 
versions of utilitariansim ;* and (4) that heavy 
procedural safeguards, as well as high agree- 
ment, should accompany governmental ac~ 
tion.'® Knight’s problem in all his recent writ- 
ing has been to define the kinds of processes 
that will yield agreement with least “‘coercion;”’ 
no definite solution appears, but the discussion 
verges on idealism and shares the vagueness of 
that tradition while deemphasizing the role of 
leadership and representative processes that 
idealists often emphasize. 

In politics, indeed, Knight turns out to be 
something of a Kantian: the integrity of per- 
sonal preferences implies Kantian standards of 
conduct. The primary political problems are 
defined in largely Kantian terms: how to get 
agreement on ends; how to maximize the role of 
intelligence and rationality in defining collec- 
tive ends and means; how to minimize coer- 
cion, including the manipulations of others’ 
fields of choice.*® The role of government turns 
out to be a hindering of hindrances; order and 
law are synonymous, ideally, with maximum 
freedom the first end of the state. Freedom and 
order are best reconciled through government 
by discussion in which, however, order rests 
heavily on habit and tradition, and in which the 
case for change must develop from rational dis- 
cussion and demonstration; not from central 
decision or a simple aggregation of given prefer- 
ences. The discussion is highly abstract and 
uninstitutional. 


tion presents a problem for which there is no 
mechanical or intellectual solution, while direct 
democracy, on any considerable scale and with 
positive functions, is out of the question. ... To 
substitute competitive politics for competitive 
business is to jump out of the frying pan into the 
fire. No possible ‘machinery’ will preserve respon- 
sibility without actual crowd rule, or will give 
political guidance...in the absence of moral 
leadership accepted as such by the masses.” 
Freedom and Reform, pp. 29-31; and ef. Intelli- 
gence and Democratic Action, pp. 127-8. 

18 Cf. the quotation above. “It follows that the 
ultimate task of society as a whole, as of govern- 
ment...is to create such individuals in such a 
total culture situation, that agreement on right 
ideals will be possible, and will be achieved by 
non-political processes.” Freedom and Reform, 
p. 204. 

19 Ibid. ch. 12, esp. pp. 355-6. Cf. von Mises, 
Bureaucracy, op. cit. 

20 Intelligence and Democratic Action, pp. 124-5. 
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Utilitarianism offers a definite position on the 
identification of interests, but has little to say 
about aggregation in any political or institu- 
tional sense. The original Benthamite view, 
characteristically ambiguous as to egoism 
versus universalism, was that: 


each voter acts as a trustee for himself and for all 
the rest of the community in his exercise of the 
suffrage. Now if he is precluded from the possibil- 
ity of promoting his own particular interest to the 
prejudice of the remainder of the universal inter- 
est by the manner in which his vote is cast (as by 
ballot), then the only interest of his which he has 
any prospect of promoting by his vote is his share 
of the universal interest. And for doing this, he 
sees before him no other possible means except 
voting for the candidate who is likely to render 
the most service to the universal interest.”! 


Early utilitarianism implied simple and cen- 
tralized institutions and concrete, definable 
interests. Implicit in this is an emphasis on 
governmental economy and deemphasis of the 
public sector (explicit in Bentham and Mill) 
that would improve pure accountability be- 
cause the presumption against public expendi- 
tures would narrow the alternatives for public 
decision. This thread in utilitarianism is em- 
phasized in the tradition outlined above, which 
argues that intelligent electoral appraisal 
(either public interested or egoistic) and an 
accountable officialdom are only maximized as 
public action and alternatives are minimized. 
The tradition dealt with here has had its 
major applications in publie finance, where it 
has stressed the condition of individuals rather 
than collective benefits, together with govern- 
mental economy and the rationality and in- 
tegrity of individual preferences. The other 
major elements of utilitarianism seem to have 
merged in other American traditions, and to 
have been dissipated in the process. The inno- 
vating thrust of the tradition shows up most 
sharply in pragmatism (below)—though the 
hedonistic point of it is qualified. The central- 
izing and synoptic strain has been largely 
assimilated to rationalism (below). The popu- 
list development will be dealt with separately. 


Til 


Idealism and utilitarianism can perhaps be 
regarded as the two basic traditions with re- 
spect to the definition of interests—one aspect 
of representation.22 Nonetheless, I think two 


2 Handbook of Political Fallacies, ed. Harold A. 
Larrabee (Baltimore, the Johns Hopkins Press, 
1952), p. 184. 

2 Cf. Banfield, op. cit. 
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other traditions can be distinguished on this 
point; these are rationalism and pragmatism. 

What I shall term the rationalist tradition is 
difficult to define and distinguish. This is 
partly because it is so widespread; probably it 
was the dominant tradition in American poli- 
tical science until recently, and perhaps, in a 
normative sense, it still is. It is less distinctive 
philosophically than the other major traditions, 
and it is not easy to identify in a word; in the 
following discussion the terms “formalism” and 
“rationalism” will be used interchangeably.* 
An important aspect of this tradition is its 
alliance with public law; a related aspect is its 
reliance on certain analytical concepts—such as 
“state,” “sovereignty,” political ‘authority”’— 
from which it is difficult to eliminate the norma- 
tive content. Formality is highly valued in 
governmental institutions because certain 
broad end values are in some degree “built in” 
and protected against perversion through inter- 
personal interaction. The tradition thus has in 
it a good deal of the “formalism” against with 
pragmatism revolted.*4 In its normative and 
analytic concerns, rationalism is more-or-less 
equivalent to “constitutionalism.” 

The formalism and formality in the tradition 
would seem to result from the way in which 
interests are defined. In Banfiteld’s terms, the 
rationalist persuasion is ‘qualified individual- 
istic;” that is, the ends of the polity are in the 
first instance those of individuals, but are 
selected from certain ‘‘appropriate” classes of 
ends.” In practice, these ends or classes of ends 


2 The most germane philosophical tradition 
seems to me to be the Lockean one described by 
Louis Hartz, The Liberal Tradition in America 
(New York, 1955). No single term occurs to me 
that does justice to what is described below: 
“liberalism” and “constitutionalism” are a good 
deal too broad and “proceduralism’”’ somewhat 
too narrow. Since Schubert’s writing on the 
‘public interest?’ was referred to above I should 
point out that I don’t use the word “rationalism” 
as he does; and this discussion should not be 
equated with his. 

24 Morton White, Social Thought in America: 
The Revolt Against Formalism (Beacon Press 
Edition: Boston, 1957). 

23 Banfield, op. cit. and cf. R. Brandt, Ethical 
Theory (New York, 1959), ch. 15, on “extended 
rule utilitarianism,” Since the ends in these 
appropriate classes are often imputed to every- 
one, or denominated ‘‘ends of the state,” the line 
between rationalism and idealism-is often a thin 
one in theory as well as in practice. Woodrow 
Wilson's discussion of the representative role of 
the American president was cited above as an 
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are hard to define and give rise to some of the 
classical problems of political theory—e.g., the 
meaning of “liberty.” In theory, the ends or 
interests have often been designated “‘rights:” 
indeed, one characteristic of the rationalist 
tradition is its historical tendency to define 
interests as rights or “natural rights.” In 
modern theory these “rights” have often be- 
come “ends of the state’—e.g., security, 
liberty, justice, welfare, order—but these are 
ends of individuals, or imputed to individuals, 
satisfied through state action or inaction. The 
shift of emphasis from individual “rights” to 
common “ends” has helped to reconcile state 
action with the liberal tradition and to obviate 
or obscure the difficult question of rights. Thus 
it has tended to separate the formalist tradition 
from the variant of utilitarianism emphasized 
above, and to relate it more closely to the other 
trends of utilitarianism. 

This kind of definition of interests—one root 
of the rationalist tracdition—raises several 
issues. One, of philosophical interest, concerns 
the intellectual bases of the tradition. I think 
these mainly lie in natural law theory which, 
while sometimes “naturalistic”? in the meta- 
ethical sense, also emphasized a rational faculty 
by which ultimate ends are apprehended and 
applied. Formalism as here defined has close 
affinities with formalism in normative ethics 
though it does not imply such a position. Thus 
the rationalist tradition has inherited one im- 
portant and distinctive orientation to the study 
of politics: a means-ends approach in which 
“rights” or “ends” are the starting point for the 
analysis of institutions; an important method 
of explaining or understanding “the state” or 
its elements is in terms of the ends of the 
state.2? This approach entails the emphasis on 
formality and procedure already remarked, not 
only in a normative sense but also in empirical 
inquiry. Empirically, the purposive, means- 
ends approach suggests an emphasis on institu- 
tions, constructs and procedures that are often 
defined by their relation to general and abstract 
ends; normatively, attention is centered on this 
relation and the refinement and illumination of 
ends in terms of institutional means and con- 
versely. The same goes for certain key con- 


illustration of idealism; yet Wilson as political 
scientist seems to belong to the formalist tradi- 
tion, as will be argued below. 

2 The five “ends” listed are those of Charles E, 
Merriam, Systematic Polities (Chicago, 1945), esp. 
ch. 2, 

27 An important way, but not necessarily the 
way. The rationalist tradition may not be at odds 
with, say, “behaviorism;” cf. Merriam’s writing. 
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cepts. Hence the traditional distinction be- 
tween “power” and “authority” in which 
authority is tested ultimately by general, ab- 
stract ends and immediately by procedures 
reflecting these ends (historically, “rights” and 
“authority” were the main considerations in a 
more contractual view of political obligation). 
Hence, also, the distinctive concern of the 
rationalist tradition to segregate public and 
private ends in political action and to maintain 
the state-society distinction by formality and 
publicity. The distinction helps guarantee that 
the leverage of “authoritative” institutions will 
not be lent to private purposes, and that 
governmental action will—in part by publicity 
—be limited to areas of general agreement.”8 
Hence, further, the rationalist emphasis upon 
clear definition and separation of institutional 
functions, upon separation of powers thinking 
and especially the policy (politics)—adminis- 
tration distinction drawn by Goodnow, Lowell, 
and Wilson. In part, the point of the distinction 
is to further synoptic and “rational” decision 
making through hierarchy; in part, I think, to 
see to it that certain institutions are clearly 
charged with the protection or promotion of 
certain set ‘‘ends;” and primarily to protect 
rights by checks and balances. A final consider- 
ation: often the rationalist tradition appears to 
place high value on a large measure of agree- 
ment or consensus. The reason for this is not 
obvious. It may be that sharp dissensus, or 
even a highly pluralistic politics, calls in ques- 
tion imputations of common ends or common 
understandings about procedures; the result 
is particularism in assertions of ends, and resort 
to “power” in political action at the expense 
of rights or ends assumed to be common. 

It was mentioned above that the formalist 
tradition probably constitutes the mainstream 
of American political science; for many purposes 
it would be too broad and indiscriminate a 
characterization, but I do not think it is for the 
present purpose.?? Indeed, on the normative 
side, this tradition certainly remains important; 
but, among other reasons, the difficulties it 
presents to distinguishing normative and posi- 
tive inquiry have led to its repudiation by some 


28 Cf. the doctrine of “public purpose” in our 
public law and in the period of “revival of natural 
law theories,” the “public” ends of the police 
power and the doctrine of “business affected with 
a public interest.” 

29 Tt is interesting that the tradition has been 
less dominant in English political thought, where 
both idealism and utilitarianism have been 
stronger. 
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as political setence. The early “greats” of 
American political science were predominantly 
in this tradition: note Woodrow Wilson’s em- 
phasis on the constitutional “ends”? of repre- 
sentative government; A. L. Lowell’s insistence 
on substantial consensus as the condition of a 
“really public’ public opinion; and Frank 
Goodnow’s implicit concern with formality and 
procedure and explicit attention to publicity in 
politics and impartiality in administration.*° 
‘Historically and ad hominem it is tempting to 
interpret the political science of these eastern 
academicians as a Brahminical endeavor to 
protect middle class, Anglo-Saxon amenity 
against the new political pluralism arising from 
late nineteenth century immigration, indus- 
trialization and urbanization; but Wilson, 
Goodnow, and Lowell did not invent the ration- 
alist tradition: before them were the Founding 
Fathers. Turning to a recent and influential 
political scientist, much of Charles E. Mer- 
riam’s writing can be construed as an attack on 
the empirical side of the formalist tradition; 
but only as an adjustment or adaptation of the 
normative side; certain problems generated by 
that tradition (e.g., the public-private distinc- 
tion and the definition of institutional ends or 
functions) were crucial to him, and some of the 
classical concepts (e.g., state and sovereignty) 
remained at the center of his thought." 

To come at last to the question of ‘‘repre- 
sentation,” I think it can be argued that this 
relation derives much of its status as a concept 
—or, more simply, as a concern and object of 
inquiry—from the rationalist tradition. This is 
probably because representation in the ration- 
alist tradition is not direct; it is acknowledged 
that there is no permanent or mechanical solu- 
tion of the problem of agency, and it appears in 
this tradition that a modicum of discretion is 
desirable. As Banfield points out, the “qualified 
individualist” position requires some latitude in 
the selection of ends by those in responsible 
positions; the abstract nature of the “ends” 
favored in the rationalist tradition requires a 
balancing of more parochial interests in con- 
crete situations. Discretion, in turn, raises the 


32 Woodrow Wilson, Constitutional Government 
in the United States (New York, 1908); A. Law- 
rence Lowell, Public Opinion and Popular Govern- 
ment (New York, 1914); and Frank Goodnow, 
Politics and Administration (New York, 1900). 

3 See esp. Systematic Politics, op. cit.; On the 
Agenda of Democracy (Cambridge, Mass., 1941); 
Publie and Private Government (New Haven, 
1944); and The Role of Politics and Social Change 
(New York, 1936). 
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problems of “responsibility” alluded to above, 
and it is in this connection that the rationalist 
emphasis on formality and publicity—on the 
distinction between public and private—is im- 
portant. In summary, “representation” pre- 
sents interesting questions of organization be- 
cause of the twin necessities of discretion and 
control that are entailed in the rationalist 
tradition and the procedural and intellectual 
values that must therefore be balanced. 

The large role of representation in rationalist 
thinking is evident in the opening pages of 
Woodrow Wilson’s Constitutional Government: 
the history of constitutional government is the 
history of “political liberty,” and political 
liberty is “the right of those who are governed 
to adjust government to their own needs and 
interests.” In changing circumstances this 
calis for constant adjustment between “the 
power of government and the privileges of the 
individual... : 


And so the growth of constitutional government 
has been the growth of institutions, of practices, of 
methods of performing the delicate business of 
maintaining an understanding between those who 
conduct the government and those who submit to 
it. The object of constitutional government is to 
bring the active, planning will of each part of the 
government into accord with the prevailing 
popular thought and need, and thus make it an 
impartial instrument of symmetrical national 
development; and to give the operation of the 
government thus shaped under the influence of 
opinion and adjusted to the general interest both 
stability and an incorruptible efficacy.’’™ 


This statement expresses aspects of rationalism 
already discussed: formality and impartiality 
in government; common understandings and 
ends in the population. To these are added 
Wilson’s characteristic concern with leader- 
ship, energy, and efficacy as official attributes 
and national perspectives on policy, to which 
are related his well known views on the roles of 
president and parties. For Wilson, as well as for 
Lowell and Goodnow, “responsible” govern- 
ment implied rationality (means-ends, central, 
synoptic decisions), effectiveness (given agree- 
ment on ends and impartial administration of 
means), and adjustment between “opinion” 
and the “general interest.” This adjustment is 
the job of political representation and implies 
discretion rather than direct reflection; respon- 
sible government means more than merely 
representative government. 


2 Constitutional Government, p. 4. 
3 Ibid, p. 14. 
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The rationalist tradition approximates ideal- 
ism at times in its emphasis on common ends, 
official discretion, and the practical importance 
of political obligation. The crucial differences 
are that ends are more specific in the rationalist 
tradition; that they are more clearly attached 
to individuals and are thus plainly common 
rather than collective; that more detailed 
attention is given to the organization and in- 
stitutions of representation so that discretion, 
while necessary, is relatively narrow and clearly 
reviewable. Policy is penultimately referred to 
procedural standards. In order to foster an 
overview of common ends and to enforce 
“public” concerns where some private interests 
are leveraged, rationalism today usually leans 
toward more centralized and synoptic decision 
making, though this is a matter of context. 


IV 


The pragmatic tradition is a recent but ex- 
tremely influential one. Historically, the philo- 
sophical tradition—the revolt against ‘“‘formal- 
ism” or, in political science, against rationalism 
—-may be seen as most influential; or it may be 
argued that the pragmatic tradition in political 
science, with its emphasis on group interests, 
was mainly a recognition and attempt at ex- 
planation of an altered political structure in the 
twentieth century. Probably both develop- 
ments were important: it seems plausible to 
argue that American politics developed a 
pronounced economic pluralism with the rapid 
capitalization and industrial growth of the late 
nineteenth century and a more pronounted cul- 
tural particularism and class consciousness a 
bit later in the wake of the “rise of the city.” If 
some rationalist writing can be construed as an 
effort to reverse or mitigate the resultant po- 
litical tendencies, then the pragmatic tradition 
can probably be interpreted as an attempt to 
work with them rather than against them. 
Two other socio-political tendencies may 
have encouraged pragmatism: one is the in- 
creased importance of education and com- 
munication with urbanization; another the 
growth of governmental regulation and social 
service and the consequent concern to relate the 
specialist or expert to the public. Together 
these are the “problems” of The Public and tts 
Problems: they call in question the rationalist 
model of agreed-upon ends, central and synop- 
tic decisions, understood procedures, all consist- 
ent with the ready adjustment of government 
to popular preferences. On the other hand, the 
philosophicaland intellectual history of pragma- 
tism seem to have an independent importance 
in two respects: a change in what is valued 
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accompanied by emphasis on “experimental” 
ethics and politics; and the beginnings of the 
“sroup approach” to politics in the develop- 
ment of “symbolic interactionism” in phil- 
osophy, psychology, and sociology.*4 Thus, 
both the what and the how of representation 
were reoriented in the pragmatic tradition. 

The discussion that follows is focused on 
John Dewey; but I do not mean to limit the 
pragmatic tradition to philosophy or philoso- 
phers. I think the tradition has been strong in 
political science, including much of what Glen- 
don Schubert has recently called the “realist” 
position on the public interest and, in terms of 
empirical work, the pervasive “group ap- 
proach” to politics. The characteristic outlooks 
on concerns relevant to “representation” seem, 
however, to be most clear in the writings of 
John Dewey—in particular in The Public and 
its Problems.* 

Dewey’s work is certainly a rejection of 
rationalism; its relation to idealism and utilitar- 
ianism is less clear; but I think it can be taken 
as a combination and a qualification of both. 
Briefly and broadly, Dewey’s central problem 
is to explain and justify (or, explain-and- 
justify) the emergence of “publics” and the 
incidence of state action. There are two lines of 
explanation: one runs in terms of ‘externali- 
ties” (the third-party effects of private trans- 
actions), and is cast in the utilitarian tradition; 
the other relies on communication and social- 
ization (symbolic interaction), and largely 
belongs to the idealist tradition. Since Dewey’s 
philosophical self-consciousness about both 
these traditions is a matter of record, his am- 
bivalent approach is not surprising.® The 


“ By “symbolic interactionism” I mean the 
common emphasis on socialization and communi- 
cation in the work of, e.g., James, Dewey, Mead 
and Cooley in the disciplines mentioned above. 
Cf. Fay Karpf, American Social Psychology (New 
York, 1932) for a summary discussion relating 
these developments. 

% New York, 1927. While the influence of this 
book is necessarily problematical, judging from 
internal evidence as well as from citation it was of 
enormous influence on political scientists trained 
in the 1980s and thus on the “group approach” to 
politics. Bentley’s Process, of course, was pub- 
lished long before and is, indeed, a very different 
kind of book, despite some philosophical affinities 
between the two authors. I think it is arguable 
that Dewey’s work has been the more influential 
in political science; but I do not know just how to 
argue the point here, 

% Cf. German Philosophy and Politics (New 
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general proposition suggests itself that Dewey 
was a utilitarian respecting the identification of 
interests and an idealist with respect to their 
ageregation; but it is not clear that he himself 
would have admitted the distinction, since it 
implies given interests independent of or exog- 
enous to political interaction. As a political 
method, pragmatism appears to call for min- 
imizing the role of a priori interests and max- 
imizing the effects of political processes, so long 
as they are properly organized. 

Dewey is generally felt to have been an 
especially ambiguous philosopher. His am- 
biguity about utilitarianism and idealism is 
especially important. The “first causes” of 
political action appear to be utilitarian.?? But 
three symbolic interactionist modifications are 
crucial: one is the significance accorded to 
social determination of interests;** a second is 
the primacy and reality of groups in the study 
and understanding of politics;*® and a third is 
the role of communication in defining and 
creating common interests.® When Dewey 
approaches these problems in terms of conven- 
tional philosophy the result is a doctrine of 
consciousness which, while akin to that of 


York, 1915); Creative Intelligence (New York, 
1917); Morton White, The Origins of Dewey’s 
Insirumentalism (New York, 1943); and White’s 
discussion in Social Thought in America, op. cit. 

37 “Conjoint ... action is a universal trait. 
... Such action has results. Some of the results 
are taken account of. Then there arise purposes, 
plans, measures and means to secure consequences 
which are liked and eliminate those which are 
found obnoxious. Thus perception generates a 
common interest. ... Consequences have to be 
taken care of, looked out for. This supervision and 
regulation cannot be effected by the primary 
groupings themselves. ... Only the exigencies of 
a preconceived theory would confuse the state 
with that texture of friendships and attachments 
which is the chief bond in any community, or 
would insist that the former depends upon the 
latter for existence.” The Public and its Problems, 
pp. 34-5; 27; 26. 

38 “The underlying and generative conditions of 
concrete behavior are social as well as organic: 
much more social than organic as far as the differ- 
ential wants, purposes, and methods of operation 
are concerned.... The desires, aims and stand- 
ards of satisfaction which the dogma of ‘natural’ 
economic processes and laws assumes are them- 
selves socially conditioned phenomena.” Ibid, 
103-4. 

39 See esp, ibid, 19-27; 39-47. 

40 Ibid, ch. 5; and esp. pp. 141-159. 
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James, was heavily infiuenced by idealism and 
is highly social in nature.” 

Pragmatism is thus distinct from utilitarian- 
ism and idealism, emphasizing neither con- 
crete, parametric interests nor abstract, emer- 
gent ideals. Dewey argued that interests are 
changed by interaction which cannot be labeled 
“coercive,” that ideals are only meaningful for 
individuals in action, and that general “ends” 
cannot properly be imputed to societies by 
philosophers—thus rejecting our three previous 
traditions. The political problem is not the 
guarantee and adjustment of “rights” nor the 
maintenance of authority and obligation nor 
the maximization of net pleasure; but is more 
nearly defined in utilitarian than any other 
terms as the progressive adjustment of interests 
that will afford maximum opportunity for indi- 
vidual expression and choice. Thus the main 
point is to improve political organization and 
communication so as to promote easy access, 
broad participation, and an adequate range and 
accuracy of information. Like a market, the 
political process facilitates trading and thus 
reflects intensities; unlike a market it should 
promote common social values at least to re- 
lieve externalities and perhaps for their own 
sake as well. 

Three other aspects of Dewey’s position are 
worth brief notice: the implications of ‘“‘in- 
strumentalism” for political science; his out- 
look on the public-private distinction; and his 
emphasis on process rather than structure. 

Talk of “problem-solving” runs through 
Dewey’s discourse and figures in the title of his 
most relevant book. The point is that questions 
of public policy are treated as discrete and im- 
mediate issues requiring adjustment rather 
than challenges to “rational” decision wherein 
choices must be made among complex programs 
in light of ultimate ends of the rationalist type. 
The issue here is not quite Weldon’s “‘prob- 
lems” versus “difficulties; the point of in- 
strumentalism is to obviate the formal fact- 
value problem by foreshortening means-ends 
chains, by depicting purposeful choice as a 
scanning of immanent consequences only, and 
by emphasizing an experimental or conditional 
approach to choice. It is a “scientific” approach 
to social choice in Dewey’s sense of science as 
control (rather then prediction); it discards 
governmental divisions of labor in which some 
officials decide on “ends” while others deal in 
“means; and its relevance to some current 


2 Cf. Human Nature and Conduct (New York, 
1922: Modern Library Ed.). p. 62 f., and the 
closing chapter. 
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conceptions of “incrementalism” and “repre- 
sentative bureaucracy” is evident. 

The erosion of the public-private distinction 
follows from instrumentalism: if abstract ends 
or endemic rights are discounted, then the 
rationalist reasons for distinguishing the two 
spheres are less important. “Publics” are 
formed when the “lasting, extensive, and seri- 
ous consequences of associated activity’ are 
perceived. They differ only in degree (of dura- 
tion, extensiveness, and intensity of conse- 
quences) from “groups.” The public differs only 
in degree in the opposite direction: it consists in 
a broader perception of consequences; it pro- 
gresses from ‘society’ to “community” 
through fuller communication and firmer 
understandings.” Nonetheless, the point of The 
Public and its Problems is to argue that the 
public-private distinction is important; to 
redefine it in more realistic, less rationalistic 
terms; and to reverse the “eclipse” of the 
public in a pluralistic society. The question of 
criteria for the adjustment of interests is im- 
plicit in Dewey’s statement of “problems” 
in terms of “externalities;” but his solution is 
to try to obviate serious problems by organiza- 
tion, communication, and interaction. If the 
political process works freely and reflects 
interests fully, it will sufficiently narrow the 
expert’s discretion. 

The shift of attention from structure to pro- 
cess stems from symbolic interactionism: indi- 
vidual interests and attitudes are principally 
shaped by interpersonal interaction in primary 
groups; shared interests or groups are created 
and maintained in the same fashion; “publies” 
and the political system also depend on these 
basic processes. Here again, Dewey can be un- 
derstood to argue that secondary and political 
groupings simply reflect a balance of common 
and complementary over competing interests to 
which economic analysis would be most appro- 
priate; but in the main he is concerned with the 
processes of interaction by which interests are 
altered and adjusted and these are primarily 
social-psychological in nature. A crucial con- 
sideration is that of constant change in inter- 
ests. Formal institutions admittedly reflect 
more enduring interests or purposes; but they 
need not be represented as abstract or ulti- 
mate ‘‘ends,” and are more realistically regarded 
as subject to redefinition and revaluation as a 


2 The Public and its Problems, esp. p. 146. 
Dewey relied heavily on the type of community- 


society distinction stressed by ‘Ténnies and 
Weber. 
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result of new transactions and interactions.* 
For political science, the most important result 
of the emphasis on “process” has probably been 
to encourage reliance on social psychological 
and small group models for characterizing key 
points in “representation.” 

From all this it would seem to follow that, for 
Dewey and pragmatism, formal, arm’s length 
institutions of representation will not be 
favored. It does appear that any government is 
in some degree a “representative” institution: 


A public, articulated and acting through repre- 
sentative officersis the state; there is no state with- 
out a government, but there is also none without 
a public.... By our hypothesis all governments 
are representative in that they purport to stand 
for the interests which a public has in the behavior 
of individuals and groups. ... Rarely can a per- 
son sink himself in his political function; the best 
which most men attain to is the domination by 
the public weal of their other desires. What is 
meant by ‘representative’ government is that the 
publie is definitely organized with the intent to 
secure this dominance. The dual capacity of every 
officer of the public leads to conflict in individuals 
between their genuinely political aims and acts 
and those which they possess in their non-po- 
litical roles. When the public adopts special meas- 
ures to see to it that the conflict is minimized and 
that the representative function overrides the 
private one, political institutions are termed 
representative." 


Both aspects of “representation” are here—the 
identification of interests, and the definition of 
“responsibility”—but the emphasis is on the 
“public interest” rather than the “responsibil- 
ity” aspect. The “representative function” is to 
relieve or forestall externalities; the role of the 
representative for Dewey today would seem to 
be to signal the affectation of some by the activi- 
ties of others, probably to reflect intensities of 
interest, and to effect satisfactory adjustments 
of interest. For the pragmatist, the political 


43 The very fact that the public depends upon 
consequences, of acts and perception of conse- 
quences, while its organization into a state de- 
pends upon the ability to invent and employ 
Special instrumentalities, shows how and why 
publics and political institutions differ widely 
from epoch to epoch and place to place. To sup- 
pose that an a priori conception of the intrinsic 
nature and limits of the individual on one side and 
the state on the other will yield good results once 
for all is absurd.” The Public and its Problems, 
p. 65. Cf. Reconstruction in Philosophy (New York, 
1920; Beacon Press Ed., Boston, 1948), p. xiii. 

“ The Public and its Problems, p. 76. 
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problem consists in the conflict of interests; the 
solution is twofold: ‘‘expertise,” and creation of 
a “public” or “community” through improve- 
ment of communication and understanding. No 
standards for decision—either substantive or 
procedural--are proposed. 

In construing intcrests as changeable and pro- 
foundly affected by social organization pragma- 
tism has tended to press politica] analysis back 
to psychology and sociology and to discount 
political forms and their finality as norms. The 
tradition thus has little to say about procedure 
and “responsibility” because it mistrusts 
categorization and institutionalization of adjec- 
tive or procedural values. On the instrumental- 
ist view the values relevant to a particular 
problem are only developed, ordered, and clar- 
ified in the process of decision. Thus, the test of 
policy is necessarily more procedural than sub- 
stantive, indirect rather than direct: maximize 
access, communication, participation so that 
individual choice is frequent, informed, influ- 
ential, and broadly affected by the choices of 
others. Like instrumentalism in ethics, this 
tradition tends to view policy problems in 
specific social contexts over the short run, 
arguing that, under the foregoing conditions, 
free experiment will produce ‘‘appropriate”’ 
(for “correct’’) solutions. For the decision 
maker the implication is: consult; look to in- 
tensities and breadth of affectation; let the pro- 
cess and the private parties carry most of the 
weight of decision. 


V 


Two traditions remain to be deseribed; but 
the descriptions will be brief. One tradition will 
be termed the participatory; I have in mind 
theorists who emphasize the importance for 
democratic government of individual participa- 
tion in groups and localities to the near exclu- 
gion of any attempt to represent a public at 
large. As a doctrine about what is to be repre- 
sented this tradition sometimes reduces to 
pluralism, syndicalism, or a functionalist or 
producers’ ethic, as it has in Europe. More 
often in America it has been a doctrine about 
the how of representation, asserting that com- 
patible interests are only created through par- 
ticipation and interaction, and that arm’s 
length representation and formalistic political 
processes frustrate integration and the continu- 
ing revaluation of interests by freezing certain 
interests in institutions. “The evaluation of 
interests involves the psychological develop- 
ment of an interacting people,’ 


4 Mary Parker Follett, Creative Experience 
(New York, 1924), p. 35. 
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Probably Mary Parker Follett is the fore- 
most American exponent of this point of view 
and the most thoroughgoing.* In Follett the 
revolt against formalism is far more thorough- 
going than in Dewey; the fact-value distinction 
is expressly discarded, and publics are to be 
built up entirely out of face-to-face interactions 
rather than by the apparatus and officials of 
the “state.” Consensus on the intellectual level 
is specious, arrived at “by virtue of the prestige 
of verbal argument which arrests the activity 
of your mind .. . the only real consensus is that 
which arises on the motor level.’’4? The same 
considerations apply to consent as to consensus: 


The theory of consent rests on the wholly intellec- 
tualistic fallacy that thought and action can be 
separated... that we think with our ‘minds’ and 
we don’t. ... Thus the fullest freedom in passing 
on policies is not self-government, because the 
participation has to take place further back, in 
the activity from which the policies emerge. 
... We cannot really carry out the will of an- 
other, for we can only use our own behavior 
patterns, ... The ‘will of the people’ then is found 
exactly where our own will is found, in our con- 
crete existence.‘ 


Party as an agent and geographical constituen- 
cies as subjects of “representation” are out; 
they lead to “domination” or “compromise,” 


but not to “integration.” No parametric ends - 


or interests are to be imputed to individuals or 
embodied in institutional forms; interests are 
at once created and expressed in interpersonal 
interaction, and abstract statements of ends 
and interests are either misleading of self- 
serving or both. There is no utilitarianism at 
allin Mary Parker Follett, but there is a strong 
affinity for idealism.*® 

Follett’s is the most systematic and cele- 
brated statement of the participatory ap- 
proach; in her writing it is extended to the over- 
all organization of “the state,” whereas in other 
expressions it is usually limited to particular 
programs or aspects of government. In any 
case, the intent of this tradition is to minimize 
“representation” in the sense of the reflection 


See The New State (New York, 1918), Crea- 
tive Experience (New York, 1924), and Dymanie 
Administration (eds., Metcalf and Urwick, New 
York, 1942). Cf. Henry S. Kariel, “The New 
Order of Mary Parker Follett,” Western Political 
Quarterly, Vol. 8 (1955), pp. 425-440. 

i? Creative Experience, p. 198. 

13 (bid, pp. 198-9. 

82 This is recognized in Bosanquet’s Philosoph- 
ical Theory of the State (London, 4th ed. 1953), 
Introduction and Preface to the Third Edition. 


of pre-existing interests and to maximize par- 
ticipation in processes by which interests are to 
be simultaneously created and expressed. The 
general result of this approach would be 
thoroughgoing decentralization of decision 
making to those immediately concerned; the 
question of how to deal with the third party 
effects of these decisions is postponed or 
ignored. 


VI 


Finally, the populist tradition on representa- 
tion may be briefly described. Readers are re- 
ferred to Dahl’s Preface to Democratic Theory 
for a rigorous and critical exposition.®® For 
present purposes, its principal elements are its 
emphasis upon political equality and majority 
rule, and its insistence on direct translation of 
majority preferences into public policy. These 
two elements tend to reduce “representation” 
to a negligible role—as close to strict “agency” 
as possible. Values of procedure and style in 
governmental action are minimized; so is pro- 
tection of any substantive or distributive 
values against majority action. Intensities, as 
Dahl points out, are not to count. The political 
process should be reduced, so far as practicable, 
to a series of electoral mandates; and it is to be 
hoped that politics and government can be so 
organized that the mandate will be clear and 
categorical. Neither political leadership nor 
responsiveness are especially valued, since both 
involve some discretion on the part of the 
“representative.” If the participatory tradition 
is said to seek to minimize pre-existing interests 
and to emphasize interaction, the populist tra- 
dition may be said to do the opposite: it em- 
phasizes the “given” interests of individuals 
and seeks to minimize aggregative processes. 
It has often been pointed out that this is an 
unrealistic position on at least two grounds: 
that some kind of political process and some 
alteration of interests is necessary 1n order to 
create majorities in a modern, pluralisticsociety; 
and that, in such a society, most people will not 
be willing to trust the concrete interests they 
indulge with high intensity to the disposition of 
majorities—people at large are not consistently 
majoritarians. 

Indeed, there seems to be more of disem- 
bodied ideal and less of accurate description in 
the populist and participatory traditions than 
in any of the other views outlined above. As the 
populist tradition ignores the stubborn facts of 
pluralism, intensities, and the effects of inter- 
action revealed by all our empirical work, so 
the participatory view seems unduly to dis- 


5 Chicago, 1956. 
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count the “externalities” of interaction and the 
demand for a modicum of foresight, integration, 
and protection of certain substantive interests 
by formal, procedural surrogates that makes at 
least the fiction of an overall “public” and a 
“sovereign” meaningful in a pluralistic society. 

The populist and participatory traditions 
have something else in common which, I think, 
can best be described as an insistence on the 
“‘popularness” of political decisions, or what 
Ranney and Kendall have called “‘popular con- 
sultation.” Often, when the strict majoritarian 
principles of populism or the functional prem- 
ises of the participatory school are relaxed, the 
two traditions tend to converge. Both then 
emphasize governmental responsiveness to 
publics, or they emphasize leadership in behalf 
of a putative common public or “people.” Then 
problems of “representation”? reappear; but 
then our other traditions are also involved, and 
populism and participation are merely em- 
phases. 


VII 


What has so far been said seems to me to 
lead to several suggestions about ‘“‘representa- 
tion” and the broader relevance of the several 
traditions to inquiry. 

1. The meaning of “representation” is not 
clear; otherwise the problems surrounding it 
would probably not receive such different treat- 
ment in the six traditions just discussed. I 
argued above that problems that are often dis- 
cussed in terms of “rationality”, ‘‘responsibil- 
ity” and the “public interest” substantially 
overlap with those of “representation,” and 
representation was there left undefined. If the 
term has a distinct meaning the core of it must 
be, as is often pointed out, in the literal sense of 
“present again;” but there are issues concealed 
in this. One issue is what is represented— 
whether abstract and ideal values referred to 
the community, ends presumptively common 
to all (or most) individuals, personal character- 
istics and tastes in infinite detail, or concrete 
wants and material interests. Closely related to 
what is represented is the question of how, in 
which a basic ambiguity is involved. Two kinds 
of processes figure in it: on the one hand those 
suggested by “identification” or ‘“‘responsive- 
ness;” on the other those intended by “con- 
trol” or “accountability.” In either case the 
representative relation may involve reflection 
of interests or characteristics in great detail or 
with broad discretion; but in one the interests 
are not thought of as concrete or clearly defin- 
able and in the other case they are; in one the 
relation is thought of as primarily psychological 
(intellectual or emotional) and in the other as 
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physically sanctioned, ultimately. We often 
speak of the processes involved as informal or 
formal. Finally, with respect to either method 
of representation, there is the question of 
degree of discretion of the representative which, 
as Banfield has pointed out, also depends on 
what is represented. 

Two aspects of what has been said require 
brief comment. One is that formal, electoral 
accountability may be employed to encourage 
closer “‘identification;’ but it might also be 
argued that emphasis on electoral accountabil- 
ity discourages “genuine” identification. Sec- 
ond, one might feel more or better represented 
as a result of enlarged official discretion; this 
might be so (as idealists have argued) when 
concrete interests conflict but discretion allows 
officials to emphasize more abstract aspirations 
referred to the community; or where (as ration- 
alists have argued) short-run claims can be 
resisted by officials until there has been time 
for deliberation and reflection. 

Probably the basic ambiguity in the term 
itself has to do with the how of representation: 
in one view the method is virtual (resting on 
identification or responsiveness); in the other 
it is actual (entailed by physical control or 
formal accountability). Both are operative, 
necessarily in democratic political systems, and 
give rise to contrasting understandings of 
“representation.” There is, however, a diff- 
culty beside that of ambiguity, viz., that the 
detailed reflection of interests in policy is impos- 
sible when interests conflict. Thus the root 
notion of representation ignores the problem of 
aggregating interests, and the basic processes 
and relations of democratic government cer- 
tainly cannot be characterized as, literally, 
matters of “representation.” What can safely 
be said is that people are often concerned about 
the “‘representativeness” of governments and 
officials; that this (ambiguous) value figures in 
popular appraisal and thus the legitimacy and 
effectiveness of institutions; but the nature of 
this concern can’t be pressed beyond the literal 
meaning of “represent.” It probably depends 


5‘ The term “representative government” does’t 
help us in construing “representation.” Repre- 
sentative government sometimes simply refers to 
government by officials chosen in generally com- 
petitive elections; but it frequently further im- 
plies distance and discretion for representatives 
and is contrasted to “popular” government. On 
this interpretation, to be concerned for the 
“representativeness” of government is not neces- 
sarily equivalent to concern for “representative 
government.” 
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in part upon circumstances, including what is 
sought to be represented. 

2. The issue between “representative gov- 
ernment” and “popular government” seems to 
be largely a false issue today; surely Bentley 
and subsequent group theorists have been right 
in pointing out that democratic government is 
a congeries of controls, and representation, as 
Garceau has said, a continuum of interactions 
and decisions. Probably the most important 
problems of representation today arise within 
groups rather than government and involve the 
adequate definition of “group interests” and 
control of discretion where there is little po- 
litical competition and few standards for official 
conduct. 

3. Two of the traditions outlined above are 
primarily concerned with “representation” in 
the root meanings just discussed. These are the 
participatory and populist traditions: the first 
strongly influenced by idealism (in the version 
treated here) and the second by utilitarianism 
in the ways in which they deal with the charac- 
teristic problems of the representative rela- 
tion. Both traditions tend to assimilate prob- 
lems of aggregation to those of representation, 
or to discount or obscure the difficulties in- 
volved in aggregating interests. They thus 
appear to be the least realistic of the six tradi- 
tions so far as the full range of democratic po- 
litical problems is concerned; it was briefly 
argued above that they contribute less to 
explanation or understanding than the other 
traditions, although they express influential 
normative ideas or ideologies. 

4. The question what is meant by the term 
“representation” seems of much less impor- 
tance, given its ambiguity, than the question 
how it figures in one’s approach to broader 
normative problems of politics. That is really 
the point of this survey. The first four tradi- 
tions dealt with seem to me to be important 
types of political theory and, provisionally, to 
be the viewpoints of most general application 
to government and policy, though I mean this 
only for American politics. I say “types of 
political theory,” since they are not straight 
applications of ethical theories to political 


2 Garceau, “Research in the Political Process,” 
this Review, Vol. 45 (1951), p. 69. Bentley’s sum- 
mary discussion of this point is in The Process of 
Government, pp. 455-6. 

83 There is considerable overlap here: some ver- 
sions of populism appear to stem from the ration- 
alist or even idealist tradition, simply placing 
greater stress on political equality; and the par- 
ticipatory tradition has, in some thinkers, close 
affinities with pragmatism. 


decisions but involve different “models” of 
democratic government and political processes. 

One difference has to do with what is repre- 
sented or embodied in policy. It is possible to 
distinguish between “values” on the one hand 
and “preferences” or “interests” on the other. 
In general, the idealist and rationalist tradi- 
tions regard this distinction as important and 
argue that it is legitimate to postulate broad 
agreement on “values” of rather high abstrac- 
tion as standards for appraising governmental 
policy and performance. The utilitarian tradi- 
tion has emphasized preferences or interests; 
and the pragmatic tradition stresses the contin- 
gent and contextual nature of values which are 
thus discounted relative to immediate and 
tangible interests. 

Another difference relates to the how of 
representation. Democratic politics can be con- 
ceived of as the identification and discrimina- 
tion of interests, the communication of inter- 
ests, the measurement of interests, the creation 
of generation of interests, the direct reflection 
of interests. One may also find room for the 
critical evaluation, enlightenment or enlarge- 
ment of preferences or interests. Surely all 
these figure in politics; and they receive differ- 
ing emphases in our “traditions.” Some tradi- 
tions are more relevant to some policies or 
political problems than to others. Their rele- 
vance seems likely to depend on such considera- 
tions as: whether discrete, concrete, or indi- 
vidual interests are clearly identifiable; the 
importance of intensities and of externalities; 
on whether enduring community ethical values 
are at stake, and how directly; whether ends 
are defined with sufficient clarity and agree- 
ment to permit a means-ends approach to policy; 
the opportunity for political favoritism; the 
availability of understood or expected proce- 
dures; the extent to which a traditional “right” 
is at issue; the threat to public “authority” 
from either dissensus or ineffective action; 
whether leadership seems essential if anything 
is to happen and the seeming importance to 
society of action; the importance of science, 
technology, or technique; whether affected in- 
terests can effectively compete for access or 
recognition; whether symbolic or “style” com- 
ponents of politics seem to be of popular im- 
portance; the risk of perversion of widely ac- 
cepted ends to private purposes in the absence 
of safeguards; whether an “emergent” policy 
area is involved where wants are evident but 
inchoate—and so on. 

5. While the traditions, as here defined, are 
primarily normative, they also offer contrasting 
descriptions of politics. Louis Hartz has written 
that the “images” of democracy have never 
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squared well with reality; that, by a sort of 
dialectic, democratic traditions tend to deny 
what is right under their noses. The traditions 
dealt with here are all “ideal” or at least hyper- 
bolic statements about important relationships 
in democratic government, and are often at- 
tempts to correct or correct for unwanted or 
unwonted aspects of modern politics. There 
seem nonetheless to be some affinities between 
these traditions and some of our modern types 
of empirical inquiry about politics, which can 
be briefly suggested in conclusion. The point is 
not that normative and positive questions can’t 
distinguished—but only that certain norma- 
tive concerns may predispose one to certain 
empirical approaches; and that a given em- 
pirical approach may yield research of more 
significance for some normative concerns than 
for others. 

One positive approach to inquiry is cast in 
terms of simple “exchange” on the model of 
economic (price) theory, with no assumptions 
about the desiderata or counters of politics— 
except that the model works best where these 
are relatively concrete and discrete. Another 
prominent approach emphasizes “influence” in 
which sanctions—threats and deprivations— 
figure importantly. Both these models seem to 
have close relations to the utilitarian tradition. 
Another is the “group” approach, in which 
social psychological models and mechanisms of 
interpersonal interaction and “identification” 
are often basic, and which has close affinities 
with the pragmatic tradition. A final approach 
can simply be termed “institutional,” though 
the term covers a lot of ground. Here inquiry is 
concerned to account not only for particular 
policy outcomes, or for characteristic outcomes, 
but for overall change or stability in the po- 
litical system itself. Functional analysis 1s often 


5 Louis Hartz, “Democracy: Image and Real- 
ity,’ in W. N. Chamber and R. H. Salisbury 
(eds.), Democracy in the Mid-twentieth Century: 
Problems and Prospects (St. Louis, 1960). 


part of this approach. In any event, in relating 
values to institutions it has to recognize official 
discretion, to describe the traditions that con- 
fine it and explain it, or which confirm or ex- 
plain “authority.” This general approach seems 
more closely connected with idealism and 
rationalism than with the other normative 
traditions, in that it finds more room for the 
factors and phenomena emphasized in those 
traditions. 

A good deal of our empirical political science 
has come to emphasize the “influence” and 
“group”? models either explicitly or implicitly. 
They are closely related to one another and to 
the economic model; exchange, threat, or 
identification (mutuality of interest) may fig- 
ure as the fundamental processes in either.* 
Generally, however, these approaches would 
seem to have most to say about the concerns 
of utilitarianism and pragmatism; while ap- 
proaches emphasizing norms and institutions 
throw more light on idealist and formalist in- 
terests. 

The main point of this paper was to identify 
some important intellectual traditions; these 
necessarily brief and general suggestions about 
their relevance for policy and empirical re- 
search may, however, be worth further develop- 
ment in democratic theory. As to policy, most 
of the “traditions,” and especially the first 
four, apply to problems of government other 
than representation and indicate that different 
institutional arrangements may be appropriate 
to different spheres of action or decision. As to 
research: since “representation,” despite its 
important role in democratic philosophies and 
practices, is unlikely ever to meet with common 
understanding as a concept, the empirical study 
of representative processes seems likely to be 
affected by commitments to these traditions; 
and their critical examination should therefore 
help to clarify research. 


5 Cf. George C. Homans, Social Life: Its Ele- 
mentary Forms (Boston, 1961). 


POWER AND SOCIAL CONTROL 


Donatp S. McInrosH 
Columbia University 


Human culture develops as a means for man 
to control his environment. Primitive cultures 
rely to a large extent on magical means. The 
whimiscal and incalculable forces which govern 
nature are personified, and rituals are de- 
veloped which are intended to control the ac- 
tions of the gods. Such cultures tend to be 
fatalistic. The magical controls are limited and 
uncertain. One must endure and accept what 
comes. 

As culture develops, men turn increasingly 
to rational control of the environment. Tech- 
nology arises, and, what is more fundamental, 
attitudes arise which enable the progressive 
development and utilization of technological 
resources. In our culture, full rational control 
over the environment appears not far from 
accomplishment. 

As the forces of nature give way to the de- 
velopment of culture, however, it becomes evi- 
dent that the culture itself exhibits “forces” or 
“laws of development” which seem themselves 
to be beyond control. It has become a common- 
place to say that while man has established 
rational control over nature, he has not done so 
over his culture, and that this is the next and 
imperative task. What is too commonly over- 
looked is the radically different nature of the 
second problem. 

It is through culture that rational control of 
nature is possible. By analogy, it would seem 
that culture itself must supply the resources to 
control itself: that is, that rational control over 
culture must in some sense be reflexive. This 
raises a set of problems that, even after two 
thousand years, have not as yet been thought 
through. The methods and techniques used to 
control nature may have to be profoundly 
transformed before they can be used to subject 
culture to rational control—indeed, the very 
meaning of the term “rational control” is called 
into question. 

The importance of this problem springs from 
two sources. First, contradictions tend to de- 
velop within advanced cultures. Many of these 
contradictions stem from tensions between de- 
veloping technological forces and social institu- 
tions (the normative system of society), includ- 
ing political and legal forms. Second, although 
the function of culture is to enable man to 
adapt to his environment, it may be subject to 
functional disturbances. A civilization may act 


to block, rather than enable, the satisfaction of 
human needs. 

The cultural development of a civilization is 
mirrored in many ways by the psychological 
development of the individual. At birth, the 
infant faces an environment over which it has 
little control, and which seems arbitrary and 
inscrutable. The psychie system develops pri- 
marily as a means of bringing the environment 
to terms with instinctual needs. The psychic 
system exercises control in two directions. In- 
wardly, the drive system is formed and di- 
rected, while outwardly the environment is 
controlled and adjusted to in such a way as to 
make drive satisfaction possible. This corre- 
sponds to the double control exercised by cul- 
ture—over the members of society (social con- 
trol), and over nature (technology). ` 

A child’s first efforts to exercise control over 
his environment are essentially magical, as 
with primitive cultures. Only later, with the 
development of the ego, is rational control 
undertaken. 

Although the psyche develops as a means of 
adaptation, it has needs of its own: its own “laws 
of behavior” which for long were little under- 
stood. The psyche is subject to misfunction, as 
is the cultural order. Just as with a culture, con- 
flicts may develop between structural-func- 
tional elements, for example between the ego 
(one of whose functions is rational control over 
the environment) and the super-ego (one of 
whose functions is the establishment of a sys- 
tem of internal moral controls). 

These parallels are not coincidental, for 
adaptive functional equilibrium systems (of 
which the social system and the psychic system 
are examples) will always have anajogous 
structural, functional, and misfunctional prop- 
erties. 

The first attempt to draw a systematic par- 
allel between the psychic system and the socio- 
political system was made by Plato. Although 
much of his psycho-political parallelism is out 
of date, his formulation is still worthy of the 
most careful study. Nowadays, we would say 
that, for all its profundity, Plato’s grasp of both 
socio-political and psychological processes was 
‘“undynamic.” He failed to see them as energy 
systems, responding to stimuli adaptively by 
reestablishing equilibrium. Aristotle grasped- 
politics in this way, and hence must be re- 
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garded as the father of contemporary social and 
political science. A dynamic grasp of the psy- 
chic system had to await the discovery of the 
unconscious by Freud. 

Plato was concerned with much the same 
problems faced (or perhaps more often avoided) 
by social and political scientists nowadays. The 
Greek city-state had achieved an advanced, 
and in some respects still unsurpassed, level of 
development. However, internal tensions had 
set in which threatened to destroy the polis as 
the central institution of Hellenic society— 
and, indeed, ended by doing so. In his Republic, 
Plato explored the question, whether the in- 
ternal life of the polis could be subjected to 
rational control in order to reestablish its 
adaptiveness. His answer was equivocal: on the 
one hand we have the philosopher king—an 
individual of such wisdom and skill that he is 
able to form the total institutional structure of 
a society according to a rational plan; a man of 
Godlike power, like Aristotle’s prime mover, he 
acts, but is not acted upon. On the other hand, 
in the section on the cycle of constitutions, we 
have the picture of the inevitable march of the 
socio-political process from one phase to an- 
other, utterly beyond human control—a deter- 
minism unmatched even by Hegel or Marx, 
Political power is meaningless in this iron 
march of events, because the ends to which 
power is used are themselves determined by the 
social order. Like Oedipus, thinking to deter- 
mine their own destiny, men are in fact the 
unwitting agents of forces beyond their com- 
prehension, 

The Greeks may be said to have invented 
theory—and hence science. Plato was aware of 
the enormous potentialities inherent in rational 
inquiry. Yet he was also aware of the profound 
difficulties which beset the attempt to apply 
knowledge about society toward rational con- 
trol of society. It is one thing first to discover 
relativity physics and then to proceed to de- 
velop sources of atomic energy; it is another 
first to learn how the socio-political system 
operates, and then to utilize this knowledge to 
create a more adaptive society. 

The dichotomy between power and social 
control, which so concerned Plato, remains at 
the heart of the question. In reassessing these 
concepts, I will reverse Plato’s procedure, and 
examine the two on the psychological level, 
before proceeding to the socio-political level. 
Observing the two writ small may help us to 
understand the two writ large. 


I. THE PSYCHOLOGICAL LEVEL 


Power is the purposive control of events, or 
the ability to do so. From the psychological 
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point of view, purposive activity has an aim 
and an object. The aim is always instinctual 
satisfaction, either satisfaction of a biological 
need, or (what is undoubtedly a special case of 
the same thing, but which must as yet be 
treated separately) psychological satisfaction. 
Satisfaction may be defined as the reestablish- 
ment of equilibrium, whether physiological or 
psychological. There is no alternative to this, 
for life itself is an equilibrium system. ‘Aim- 
inhibited” activity or relationships, for ex- 
ample, are not exceptions, for when the direct 
aim is abandoned, other no less real satisfac- 
tions are sought. Even suicide is no exception 
although in this case the real aim is not 
achieved. 

In addition to having aims, the main psychic 
drives (the libidinal and the aggressive) have 
objects: someone, or something with which an 
aim-satisfying relationship can be achieved. 
Drive-objects are not biologically given, but 
are learned through a process of interaction 
with the environment. Normally, drive-objects 
are appropriate to the aim of the drive, but this 
is not always the case. For example, the object 
may not be realistically achievable or—even if 
the object is achievable—its attainment may 
not result in aim satisfaction. In “derivative 
formations,” the conscious object stands sym- 
bolically for an original repressed object. Al- 
though derivative formations may perform 
valuable functions, they cannot achieve full 
aim satisfaction. 

Hence, the two possible meanings of pur- 
posive activity—attempts to achieve aims, and 
attempts to achieve objects—are distinct. One 
may have the power to achieve the object, but 
not the aim. This situation is deeply charac- 
teristic of modern man, as exemplified by the 
Faust legend (at least in Goethe’s hands). 
Through his pact with Satan, Faust is, in one 
sense, all powerful. He can achieve any object 
he desires. In another sense, however, he is 
totally powerless. He is unable to achieve full 
satisfaction of his basic aims by any means. 
The Faust story remains the parable of our 
times, 

The paradoxical consequences of power to 
achieve objects when divorced from power to 
achieve aims is treated in Plato’s myth of the 
Ring of Gyges. Plato’s point was that absolute 
mastery over- the environment is by itself in- 
sufficient to achieve felicity. One must first 
become master of oneself. In non-dynamie 
terms, the Platonic formula for self-mastery is 
the same as the Freudian: know thyself. 

In the psychological sense, therefore, power 
has a double face. It involves ability to control 
both the environment and the self. The seat of 
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these abilities is the ego. The ego controls all 
conscious purposive action. Two of its principal 
functions are the reality function and the or- 
ganizing function. The exercise of the reality 
function involves the ability to grasp and deal 
with the environment in such a way that it can 
be adapted to the individual’s needs. The organ- 
izing function involves the ability to integrate 
the drive system into a coherent whole, such 
that aim and object are rationally related, and 
such that both can find a satisfactory relation- 
ship with the environment. 

Normally, the ego proceeds on the basis of 
what one might call “rational self interest.” 
Moral rules have their seat in another struc- 
tural-functional system, the superego. From a 
psychological point of view, the superego arises 
not as a method of adapting to the social envi- 
ronment, but in order to handle an internal 
psychological problem. During the oedipal 
period, the child experiences intense ambivalent 
feelings towards both parents. The anxiety at- 
tendant upon aggressive feelings toward the 
parents results not only from the possibility 
(real or imagined) of adverse parental reactions 
—retahiation, or withdrawal of affection—but 
also because they run counter to the love which 
the child feels toward the parents. 

There is always a tendency to identify to a 
certain extent with a loved object; and in this 
case, the identification is carried through to the 
extent that the parents, or more strictly speak- 
ing the moral aspects of the parental images, 
are incorporated as a distinct aspect of the 
psychic system. The introjected parental image 
serves as a means of controlling threatening 
impulses. This moral code in turn commonly 
reflects basic features of the normative order of 
society. The superego is thus the key link be- 
tween the psychic system and the social sys- 
tem. Psychologically ibt is a method of han- 
ling anxiety. Sociologically, it enables the 
establishment and transmission of the norma- 
tive order, the backbone of culture. Hence, 
while power has its seat in the ego, social con- 
trol (or, more strictly, “normative control”) is 
seated in the superego. 

Of course, not all activity is either com- 
manded or prohibited by the superego. There 
is usually a relatively large area that is norma- 
tively neutral—neither right nor wrong in 
itself. The amount of latitude which the super- 
ego allows the rest of the psyche varies from 
individual to individual and from culture to 
culture. 

There is no inherent reason why the superego 
should inhibit the power of the ego to work out 
an adaptive relationship with the environment. 
Indeed, it can be of great assistance in diverting 


drive-activity into socially acceptable channels. 
In addition, it can be the source of a great deal 
of narcissistic gratification—the moral glow on 
doing a good deed. However, an unduly restric- 
tive or severe superego can cripple the ego’s 
ability to deal adaptively with both the drives 
and the environment. 

This raises the question how, and to what 
extent, ego and superego control each other. 
The superego does not have direct access to 
motor activity. It operates in much the same 
way that a norm operates in society—by. dis- 
tributing rewards and punishments. The re- 
wards consist of narcissistic self-satisfaction, 
while the punishments are feelings of guilt 
(self-aggression). 

To some extent, the ego is capable of acting 
adaptively toward the superego, both modify- 
ing and controlling the superego requirements 
to meet the demands of the rest of the drive 
system or of the external environment. The ego 
can act directly contrary to superego require- 
ments, provided it is capable of tolerating the 
consequent sanctions. But when a drive is sub- 
merged from consclousness (repressed), the 
possibility of ego control is lost. The greater the 
amount of drive activity that is permitted to 
enter awareness, the greater will be the adap- 
tive resources of the ego. 

Ideally, the ego should be capable of integrat- 
ing the psychic system into a completely har- 
monious whole. In practice, this is impossible. 
A certain amount of conflict will always be 
present. The greater the amount of neutral 
drive energy at its disposal, the greater will be 
the ego’s capacity to tolerate conflict without 
repression. 

It must be emphasized that the function of 
the ego is to enable the satisfaction of all the 
drives, including those of the superego. A 
strong ego does not in itself imply behavior 
contrary to the moral standards of the indi- 
vidual; on the contrary, it enables moral be- 
havior to be more realistic and effective. 

While the content of the superego mainly 
reflects the parent’s moral codes (and, hence, 
generally prevailing norms), the struggle be- 
tween the superego and the ego or the id is nota 
struggle between social norms and biological 
impulses. This is a point on which Freud’s 
thought has been widely misunderstood. The 
aim of any drive, whether in the superego, ego, 
or id, is biological satisfaction. Superego drives 
rest on an innate biological source, and have an 
innate genetically determined aim, just as do 
drives located elsewhere in the psychic system, 
The object of any drive is the product of the 
interaction of genetic and environmental fac- 
tors. Once again this is true of all parts of the 
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psychic system. Where a social commandment 
which is not internalized conflicts with the 
desires of the individual, then we can speak of 
the “conflict between the individual and 
society.” But where such a commandment has 
been internalized in the superego, and where 
the resultant superego drive comes into conflict 
with, let us say, an ego drive, then the conflict 
is not between individual and society, but 
within the individual. The two conflicting drives 
are each the product of the interaction of social 
and genetic factors. At that point, the problem 
is not one of adaptation to society, but of 
psychic integration. Furthermore, the intensity 
of the struggle between the superego and the 
other components of the psychic system is more 
closely related to the strength of the aggressive 
drive which the superego feels impelled to con- 
trol than to the specifie content of the “moral 
code” of the introjected parental figure. 

The struggle between the superego and the 
ego is thus a different problem than the struggle 
between individual needs and social require- 
ments. The tension between power and social 
control on the psychological level is different 
from the tension between power and social con- 
trol on the sociological level. The two levels are 
analogous and interacting, but distinct. We 
will return to this point later. 

In summary, on the psychological level, 
power, as the purposive control of events, is 
exercised by the ego in order to bring the en- 
vironment to terms with needs. Power to 
achieve drive-objects must be distinguished 
from power to achieve drive-aims. “Social con- 
trol” is exercised by the superego, which im- 
poses moral demands and restraints in order to 
handle the anxiety attendant on certain psy- 
chic conflicts. The superego is the means by 
which cultural standards are imposed on indi- 
vidual behavior. However, the struggle between 
superego and ego (or id) is not to be understood 
as a struggle between social restraints and 
biological impulses. 


Il. THE SOCIOLOGICAL LEVEL 


The key concept in sociology, and perhaps 
the most difficult, is indicated by the term 
“norm,” and it is necessary to start with a care- 
ful definition of what this concept means. 

We have seen that every individual possesses 
a set of moral values—standards of right and 
wrong. We will call these standards his 
“values,” giving that term a narrower meaning 
than it often carries. In addition, he has a set of 
‘Interests’’—desires and aversions other than 
his values. Values and interests may conflict, 
harmonize, or overlap each other. Taken to- 


_gether, values and interests form the ‘“‘senti- 


ments” of an individual. A “sentiment” cor- 
responds to a drive in psychology; a “value” 
to a superego drive; and “interests” to the 
drive system as mediated by the ego, considered 
apart from the superego. The terms cannot be 
used interchangeably, however, since they have 
different operational definitions in sociology 
and psychology. 

A value is expressed by the judgment, “Such 
and such is right (or wrong).’’; an interest by 
the judgment “I want (or don’t want) such and 
such.” Values have a universal quality; this 
they share with fact judgments. Their contents, 
and the grounds of their validity, are perceived 
as independent of the particular subjective 
mental state of the individual. In contrast, an 
interest is seen as depending entirely on the 
subjective mental state of the individual. In 
principle, two people can share the same value. 
In practice, people can have closely similar 
values. A ‘social value” is any set of similar 
values common to the members of a group, and 
is defined by a single formula which is at least a 
fair approximation of each of the similar values. 
Hence, a social value is not an empirical datum: 
it is a general formula which defines similar 
elements in a set of individual values. 

However, (and this is crucial) a social value 
is often experienced as a single value character- 
istic of a group as a whole, rather than as a set 
of similar values. This is so because a group is 
always personified to a certain extent—this is 
the means by which libidinal or aggressive 
group attachments are formed. Hence, social 
values may be internalized as commandments 
of the group as a whole. Such an internalized 
social value is a norm. 

A “norm” is thus defined as a set of similar 
values possessed by members of a group, the 
content of the set including the idea that the 
value is a group commandment or prohibition. 
Alternatively, a “norm” is the formula which 
defines the similar elements of such a set of 
values. 

Therefore, there is such a thing as a group 
mind, in much the same sense that there is a 
Santa Claus. Literally speaking, he is a fiction, 
but people behave as if he were real, and so, ina 
sense, he 2s real. A norm is a value of a group 
mind. The explicit or tacit use of the concept of 
a group mind has proven most fruitful in 
sociology, although it is not without its pitfalls. 

A strong normative order is essential to the 
successful functioning of society. In the first 
place this is true for the same reason that the 
psyche requires a superego. The division of 
labor in society produces conflicts of sentiment, 
and the resulting struggles would disrupt the 
social order were there not in the psyches of the 
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members of society counteracting forces. Sec- 
ondly, a technical reason makes the normative 
order indispensable. The behavior required for 
the operation of advanced cultures is highly 
complex, and purely external control is impos- 
sible from a technical point of view. Hence, 
internalized controls are necessary. These two 
points were already clearly understood by 
Plato, and explain the enormous stress laid on 
the educational system in the Republic. For 
Plato, education was primarily the process of 
socialization—the internalization of norms— 
and only secondarily a matter of imparting 
socially necessary skills. 

It is easy to underestimate the extent to 
which social behavior is socially controlled. 
Sociologists, however, rarely make this mistake; 
indeed, some of them operate under the tacit or 
explicit assumption that all social behavior is 
socially controlled—the sociological fallacy. In 
fact, this assumption lies behind so much socio- 
logical thought that it must be taken seriously. 
Even conflict and deviant behavior, it has been 
convincingly argued, may not be the result of 
an absence of social control, but may be a 
consequence of it. 

If accepted, this assumption would seem to 
make nonsense of Plato’s philosopher king. 
The activities of the philosopher would be as 
much regulated by the normative order as those 
of the lowest member of the artisan class—in 
fact more so, for the higher the esteem of a 
status, the more completely will behavior 
accord with normative requirements. The 
philosopher king then reigns, but does not rule. 
He is simply another agent of the group mind. 

The idea that all social behavior is norma- 
tively controlled also seems to contradict the 
analytic theory of the psyche, for it apparently 
rules out the possibility of an autonomous ego. 
Psychologically, internalized norms are super- 
ego components. If all social behavior is socially 
controlled, then the ego must be powerless 
against the comprehensive superego require- 
ments. Hence, the idea of an autonomous ego 
would have no meaning, and it would be true, 
as Durkheim stated in a rash moment, that 
“individu n existe pas.” 

However, the above argument rests on a 
misconception of the relation between psycho- 
logical and sociological levels of explanation. 
There is no inherent reason why a society could 
not exist in which all social actions were norma- 
tively controlled, while at the same time every- 
one had an autonomous ego. This could be the 
case if the ego were always able to integrate the 
superego requirements into the psychic system 
as a whole. In this case, from a sociological 
point of view, all social behavior would be 


socially determined, while from the psycho- 
logical point of view, behavior would be deter- 
mined by the psychic system as a whole, acting 
to satisfy the full range of psychic-organic re- 
quirements of the individual (the principle of 
overdetermination of behavior). This illus- 
trates the point that one must take care when 
drawing sociological conclusions from psycho- 
logical considerations, and vice versa. 

Nevertheless, it seems clear that not all social 
behavior is socially controlled. A number of 
points can be adduced in support of this: 


1. It is a fact that between what is socially 
prescribed and proscribed there is a more or less 
extended area of what is permitted. The situa- 
tion here is parallel to that within the psychic 
system—normally the superego does not pro- 
scribe or prescribe everything, 

2. Norms are commonly internalized in 
rather general terms. Although social rules as to 
how the norm is to be applied to specific cases 
may exist, these cannot obviate the fact that 
the generality of norms leaves a wide area of 
discretion to the individual who applies them. 
This is readily seen in the operation of the 
highly organized and formalized norms of law. 
In the most general sense, law is the product of 
the normative system of society. In a less 


general sense, it is the enactment of the specific - 


will of the legislature, which, within the bounds 
set by the normative system, has a considerable 
latitude of discretion. Most specifically, the law 
is applied to concrete cases by judges. Within 
the broad confines set by enacted statutes and 
legal precedent, the judge often has consider- 
able freedom of choice. Once his decision has 
been made, however, it commonly becomes law. 
Hence, on different levels of generality, law is 
made by society, by the legislature, and by 
judges. Law provides one of the most fascinat- 
ing areas of the interplay between social control 
and political power. 

3. It is a psychological fact that the ego is 
capable of resisting superego requirements, and 
often doesso. Hence not all individual behavior 
is socially controlled. To repeat, social control 
is here defined as control by the normative 
system.' While behavior contrary to the norma- 
tive order is deviant and abnormal from the 
sociological point of view, it need be neither 
from the psychological point of view. 


1In a broad sense, all behavior mediated 
through the psyche is “determined” by the inter- 
action of biological and social factors—but this 
fact does not in any way interfere with the pos- 
sibility of genuine freedom. The free will-deter- 
minism question is a pseudo-problem, as has been 
clearly shown by Spinoza. 
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Ill. THE POLITICAL LEVEL 


Plato divided power into persuasion and 
coercion. Persuasion is a suitable mode of 
power where the sentiments of the persons in- 
volved do not conflict. To merit the name, 
persuasion must rest on rational grounds. One 
persuades another of the truth of a proposition 
by adducing reasoned argument. One persuades 
another to act in a desired way by showing him 
that to do so is in accord with his own senti- 
ments. To “persuade” another by false argu- 
ment is to use propaganda, a form of coercion. 
Simple economic exchange jis an example of 
persuasive power, provided the values ex- 
changed are equivalent. An ideal-type geseil- 
schaftlich relationship involves purely persua- 
sive power. 

Coercion is the normal mode of power when 
the sentiments of the actors are not in accord. 
It operates through control over sanctions, 
positive or negative. These sanctions alter, or 
threaten to alter, the environment or the senti- 
ments of another in such a way that he now 
prefers to act as the exerciser of power desires. 
Sanctions may vary from the threat of violence 
through the subtlest forms of flattery. Sanc- 
tions themselves may or may not be controlled 
through the exercise of power (this will be ex- 
plained later). 

A third form of power is force. The actual 
exercise of force—as opposed to the threat of 
force—is rarely used in organized society, ex- 
cept in a negative way. Bolting one’s door at 
night is an exercise of negative force. The 
preferences of the would-be burglar are not 
altered; instead the physical possibility of his 
entrance is blocked. 

It is possible to work out a detailed analysis 
of the types and modes of power. Such an out- 
line is necessarily rather abstract, for the ex- 
ercise of power is virtually always heavily 
infused with the operation of social controls. In 
warfare, for example, the relationship between 
opposing armies may be purely one of power, 
but within each army discipline and morale 
(crucial factors in military effectiveness) de- 
pend largely on social controls. 

Even the classic analysis of “pure” political 
power, Machiavelli’s Prince, contains many 
implicit assumptions about social control—for 
example, the reasons why a civilian army is 
generally much more effective than mercen- 
aries. Machiavelli’s impassioned plea for a 
united Italy at the end of the Prince under- 
scores, at least for the modern reader, the fact 
that political power alone could not unite Italy. 
The ideological forces of nationalism had first 
to develop. 

It must be emphasized that social control, by 
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definition, works through internalized sanc- 
tions. The individual’s own psyche applies the 
rewards or punishments. When the institutional 
values are not sufficiently internalized or suff- 
ciently intense, external sanctions may be 
needed to secure conformity. Hence, an institu- 
tion exercises power as well as social control. 
External sanctions are administered by an in- 
stitution only in a metaphorical sense, how- 
ever. An institution is a set of norms and rela- 
tionships, and hence cannot literally have in- 
tentions; it is the members of the institution 
who apply sanctions, and they do so either be- 
cause they are motivated by the institutional 
norm, or because they themselves fear external 
sanctions. An institution operates through a 
complex nexus of power and social control. 
The more intense the norms, and the more com- 
pletely internalized, the less the component of 
power. From a sociological point of view, the 
exercise of power within an institution is a sign 
of imperfect socialization. (This will be qual- 
ified presently.) It is abstractly possible for an 
institution to operate without the exercise of 
power. Plato’s Republic is such a hypothetical 
institution. Through a perfect educational sys- 
tem, the norms are perfectly assimilated. Each 
knows his place and his proper social function. 
The auxiliaries are needed only for defense 
against external enemies. 

The power of the philosopher is thus Godlike 
only in a deistic sense. The establishment of the 
norms involves the exercise of power, but once 
the Republic is set up, it is the norm, and not 
the philosopher king, that rules. Of course, the 
philosopher king will be called on to make decis- 
ions from time to time, but these decisions are 
obeyed through the authority of his office. Not 
even persuasion is involved in securing com- 
pliance, since persuasion must rest on rational 
grounds, and only the philosopher is a rational 
man. The king is no longer above the machine, 
but within it: the balance wheel of the clock 
which he himself has built. 

All this, of course, is purely hypothetical, 
used to exhibit the meaning of the concept of 
social control. In practice, status confers 
power, and this power is commonly used not 
only in applying sanctions to enforce the insti- 
tutional norms, but also for ends other than 
those of the institution. The latter case occurs 
perhaps less often than is realized. For example, 
take an individual who utilizes the authority of 
his office as an instrument of power toward 
attaining a higher office. It would seem that 
from an institutional point of view it is indif- 
ferent whether this particular person achieves 
higher office or remains where he is. But ambi- 
tion for high office is generally motivated by the 
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higher esteem involved. Desire for advance- 
ment is a socially induced motive, if not of the 
particular institution, then of the over-all 
framework in which it is set. From an institu- 
tional point of view, the power struggle for 
advancement is a means of elite recruitment. 

In addition, society always presents a more 
or less complex group structure, often with 
overlapping group membership. One’s status in 
a group may be used to further the norms of 
another group. Along this line, a power struggle 
between groups must be regarded, from a socio- 
logical point of view, as the expression of con- 
flicting group norms. . 

Much more can be said about the relation- 
ship of social control'to power, but perhaps the 
above is sufficient to indicate the extraordinary 
complexity, in practice, of the relationship. 
Conceptually, however, the picture is relatively 
simple. Social control operates in a direct and in 
an indirect way. Directly, the norms are in- 
ternalized and voluntarily observed. Indirectly, 
they are enforced by acts of power, 7.¢., external 
sanctions. These acts of power, either immedi- 
ately or ultimately, are motivated by internal- 
ized norms. 

Four kinds of control may be distinguished: 


1. Pure social control. Here, the person acts 
purely in response to his own internalized 
norms. Action is initiated and carried through 
without the exercise of control by another 
person. (“Let your conscience be your guide.”’) 

2. Authority. Here, power and social control 
overlap. The command of another is obeyed 
because it is recognized as legitimate. The per- 
son who commands exercises power, but purely 
because of the internalized social controls which 
define his status. He personally has power be- 
cause of his status. Authority is the most secure 
and stable form of power, and persons or 
institutions that possess other forms of power 
generally seek by all means to legitimize their 
rule. On the other hand, authority tends to be 
the most closely confined form of power. The 
norms which confer status usually define to 
what extent and in what ways the legitimate 
power of the status may be used. These norms 
generally operate on both commander and com- 
mandee. The very social control which makes 
authority effective generally limits it. 

3. Social (or political) power. Social power is 
power whose effectiveness rests on the use of 
legitimate sanctions. The distinction between 
social power and authority can be made clear 
through an example: Suppose that A gives an 
order to B, and that he has an institutionally 
defined right to give this order. Suppose that B 
refuses to obey, even though he may recognize 
this order as legitimate. Suppose further that A 


then uses or threatens to use a legitimate sanc- 
tion on B, and that faced with the sanction, B 
complies with the order. This is a case of social 
power. B obeys, not because of A’s authority, 
but because of A’s power to employ sanctions. 

Social power is the child of authority. Al- 
though different from authority, it springs from 
it, and requires authoritative backing for its 
successful operation. This is so because the 
effective use of legitimate sanctions always re- 
quires, either directly or indirectly, the volun- 
tary cooperation of other members of the in- 
stitution of which our hypothetical A and B 
are members. 

For example, as Neustadt has shown, the 
power of the President of the United States 
rests to a surprisingly small degree directly on 
the authority of his office. To have his way, he 
must learn to “play politics.’’* The power of the 
presidency varies to an enormous degree, de- 
pending on the political configuration and the 
political skill of the President. Some of his 
commands, of course, are obeyed simply be- 
cause of the authority of his office. If he wishes 
to appoint someone to a federal office when he 
has the authority to do so, or if he wishes to 
address the nation on television, he simply does 
so. On the other hand, it is notoriously difficult 
for him to control the behavior of federal off- 
cers (cabinet members, heads of agencies, etc.) 
despite the fact that his commands to these 
men are universally recognized as legitimate. 
In this situation, his power rests on his ability 
to make artful use of sanctions. However, to a 
very great extent, his ability to employ sanc- 
tions rests on the unquestioned areas of his 
authority—for example, the careful distribu- 
tion of patronage can do much to enhance his 
political power. Hence, one can distinguish be- 
tween the authority (whether legal or informal) 
of the president, and his social (political) 
power. 

The typology of social power generally fol- 
lows the various institutional structures 
through which sanctions are legitimated. These 
normally include such categories as economic 
power, religious power, and “political’’ power. 
The use of the latter term (‘‘political”’ power) 
as power which operates in and through pol- 
itical institutions seems gradually to be going 
out of use, and the term more and more is used 
in the broad sense of power through sanctions 
(‘social power). Thus, just as Neustadt dis- 
cusses the political power of the president, one 
could discuss the ‘political’? power of a uni- 
versity president within a university, or the 


2? Richard E. Neustadt, Presidential Power 
(New York, 1960). 
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political power of a cardinal within a church. 
The following considerations support such a 
broad usage of “political” power: 

A great deal of organizational activity oper- 
ates smoothly and without conflict. Decisions 
are made, commands issued and obeyed more 
or less automatically, as it were. Here, the 
controlling factor is the authority of the institu- 
tion and the various status positions within it. 
However, any organized institution displays a 
certain degree of conflict. Individuals and 
groups struggle to control institutional decisions 
and to enforce compliance. The term ‘“‘organ- 
izational politics,” then, describes any organ- 
izational conflict. The term “‘political’’ also 
describes conflict relations between organized 
institutions which are part of the larger institu- 
tional order of society. 

4. Pure power. Pure power is power whose 
source and effectiveness rest entirely on exter- 
nal sanctions which are either illegitimate (e.g., 
bribery) or non-legitimate (e.g. war). The 
ability to use these sanctions may rest on fac- 
tors other than pure power (e.g., the effective- 
ness of an army rests to a great extent on a firm 
authority structure within the army). What is 
crucial is that those against whom the power is 
applied do not regard the sanctions as legiti- 
mate. Some members of almost any society will 
reject the legitimacy of one or several or all of 
the norms. This (except in the case of the her- 
mit) is crime or rebellion; and the relation of 
society to the rebel is one of pure power. Power 
relations between societies which have no com- 
mon normative order are always “pure.” 

Political science is primarily concerned with 
the area where power and social control over- 
lap. Where we have a hypothetical state of 


“pure” social control, politics ceases, and the ` 


governing of men is replaced by the adminis- 
tration of things. On the other hand, where we 
have a perhaps not so hypothetical state of pure 
power, politics ends, and warfare begins, as in 
Hobbes’s ‘state of nature.” ‘Politics’ said 
Clauswitz,”’ is the continuation of war by other 
means.” To the extent that human relations 
are matters of pure power, Clauswitz is right, 
and “political” science is simply military theory 
in disguise. Between warfare and administra- 
tion lies politics, the area where power and 
social control overlap in the form of authority 
and political power. 


IV. POWER VERSUS SOCIAL CONTROL 


Earlier, power was defined as ability to carry 
out intentions. We have analyzed power and its 
relations to social control from the point of view 
of how intentions are carried out. We now turn 
to the process whereby intentions are formed. 
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Acts which seem to be the exercise of power 
from the point of view of the carrying out of 
intentions, may not be so from the point of 
view of how intentions are formed. An extreme 
case is hypnotic suggestion. On the one hand, if 
a person is able to carry out an hypnotically 
implanted instruction, he exercises power. On 
‘the other hand, from the point of view of the 
process of intention formation, he is purely the 
agent of another, and hence powerless. In 
hypnotic suggestion, the ego is, as it were, 
tricked or bypassed. It is not aware of the 
source of the hypnotically implanted impulse. 

The crucial problem in the formation of 
intentions is one of psychic integration—the 
carrying through of what Hartmann has called 
the “organizing function” of the ego.’ If psychic 
integration has not been achieved, the ego will 
experience the superego demands as alien—a 
threat to its integrity. A psychic struggle is 
then likely, and the superego demands will 
either be achieved at the expense of the ego, or 
else they will be repressed, and find derivative 
outlets. On the other hand, ideally, in a com- 
pletely integrated psyche, the ego would regard 
the superego requirements as belonging to the 
“me” and willingly accept the task of carrying 
them out. 

Social control operates by the internalization 
of norms within the superego. To the extent 
that these norms are not only internalized but 
also integrated within the psychic system— 
that is, accepted by the individual as his own— 
and to the extent that at the same time the ego 
is able to work out an arrangement such that 
these norms do not seriously interfere with the 
other components of the drive system, then 
activity in conformity with a norm is a genuine 
exercise of power. One might say that the norm 
is “freely” accepted and obeyed. l 

As a consequence, power is not always a 
“zero-sum game.” On many occasions it is: for 
example, an amendment to a bill is introduced 
in Congress. The power of one group to pass the 
amendment must be at the same time the 
powerlessness of another group to defeatit. The 
passage of a compromise amendment repre- 
sents a partial victory and a partial defeat for 
both sides. An increment of power to one per- 
son, however, does not necessarily mean that 
another person must thereby lose power, any 
more than an increment of wealth to one person 
necessarily implies (as Aristotle held) that an- 
other person must lose wealth. 


8 Heinz Hartmann, “Comments on the Psycho- 
analytic Theory of the Ego,” The Psychoanalytic 
Siudy of the Child, Vol. 5 (New York, Interna- 
tional Universities Press, 1950). 
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Plato’s philosopher king is all-powerful; yet 
this does not necessarily imply that the other 
citizens are powerless. If the norms which he so 
painstakingly inculcates are genuinely inte- 
grated, do not impinge on the autonomy of the 
ego, and do not conflict with other drive com- 
ponents, the power of the philosopher king is 
not achieved at the expense of the power of the 
citizens. It follows that from a psychological point 
of view power and social control are not anti- 
thetical. Whether the normative order is con- 
sciously planned by the philosopher king, or, 
like Topsy, “Just grows,” it need not restrict 
the power of the members of society, however 
much it may do so in practice. 

It must be emphasized that this is a matter of 
principle. In practice, the superego always 
exercises restraints on the ego which may be 
termed diminution of power: 


...from the point of view of the ego’s indepen- 
dence and its freedom to enjoy instinctual grati- 
fication the superego identifications are a very 
great disadvantage. From the time of the forma- 
tion of the superego, the ego loses a large share of 
its freedom of action and remains forever after- 
ward subject to the domination of the superego. 
The ego has acquired not merely an ally in the 
superego, it has acquired a master. Thencefor- 
ward the demands of the superego are added to 
those of the id and of the external environment to 
which the ego must bow, and among which it 
must try to mediate. The ego is able to participate 
in the power of the parents by identifying with 
them, but only at the cost of remaining to some 
extent permanently subject to themit 


While in principle ego autonomy is possible, 
in practice only a relative autonomy is possible. 
In a parallel fashion, social control always has, 
in practice, a restraining as well as a liberating 
aspect. But the impossibility of attaining per- 
fection does not eliminate the possibility of 
substantial improvement. As Plato himself 
made clear, the function of a utopia is not to set 
a goal to be attained, but to set standards by 
which progress is to be measured. Just as in 
many cases the oppressive features of an indi- 
vidual’s superego formation may be substanti- 
ally reduced, so also many of the oppressive 
features of a social order may be capable of 
elimination. 


V. TYPES OF LEGITIMACY 


Max Weber distinguished three types of 
authority: traditional, legal, and charismatic. 


4 George Brenner, An Elementary Textbook of 
Psychoanalysis (Garden City, N.Y., 1957), pp. 
127-8. 


Each of these represents a different type and 
level of superego formation. Three interrelated 
aspects of superego development may be dis- 
tinguished: 

1. Integration. The moral code is first seen as 
a series of unconnected commandments. Grad- 
ually, these discrete commandments are organ- 
ized into a coherent whole, as exemplifications 
of certain general principles. Legal systems 
develop in the same way. The Mosaic ten com- 
mandments, for example, may be regarded as 
an attempt to organize many rules of behavior 
into general principles. “Honor thy father and 
mother” is a general way of stating many com- 
mands and prohibitions concerning one’s par- 
ents. Such a general rule has the advantage 
that in areas where no particular rule applies, 
one may infer correct behavior from a knowl- 
edge of the general rule. In the Gospels, there is 
an attempt to reduce the ten commandments 
into a single, even more general “Golden Rule.” 
Unless arrested, superego development pro- 
ceeds toward progressively greater coherency 
and generality. 

2. Internalization. At first, moral commands 
are external to the child. They come from the 
parents. Gradually, as the moral aspect of the 
parental image becomes internalized, the com- 
mands are felt to come from within—as arising, 
as indeed they do, from the child’s own needs 
and nature. The moral code of a person with a 
fully internalized superego is his own and 
nobody else’s. Riesman’s distinction between 
“inner-directed” and “other-directed” per- 
sonalities seems to turn on the question of the 
degree of superego internalization. 

3. Extension. The first objects of superego 
identification are the parents. As the child 
grows into an adult, the objects of superego 
identification are extended, first to people 
whose role resembles that of the parents, and 
later, often, to figures with whom he has no 
personal contact, such as political or religious 
figures, movie stars, or even fictional charae- 
ters. The furthest stage of extension occurs 
when one identifies with a specific institutional 
order, as distinct from its particular members. 
We have already alluded to this process in con- 
nection with the formation of group norms. 

The three aspects of superego development 
of course intertwine in the actual process. In 
general, the more highly developed the super- 
ego, the more adaptive it is from a psycho- 
logical point of view, both in its ability to 
handle internal problems, and in dealing with 
the external world. 

Both the psyche and society are adaptive 
systems. Adaptiveness is measured by three 
factors: ability to maintain stable integration, 
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ability to control the environment, and ability 
to exercise self-control. The terms “primitive” 
and “advanced” refer to the degree of adap- 
tiveness. By and large, the genetic development 
of both systems is toward increasingly ad- 
vanced stages of adaptiveness. In both cases, 
however, progress is neither inevitable nor 
always smooth. Organization can be fixed at a 
more or less primitive level. Regression to a 
more primitive level can occur, either as a per- 
manent feature, or as a temporary stage pre- 
paratory to moving to a more advanced level of 
organization. 

From both a sociological and a psychological 
point of view the development of charismatic 
authority must be regarded as regressive. Wal- 
ter has described the current age as character- 
ized by the breakdown of superego authority.’ 
What is actually involved, however, is a re- 
gression to a more primitive level of superego 
development. Furthermore, such regression 
need not be (as Walter regards it) pathological 
in the psychological or the sociological sense. 
The charismatic leader typically arises when 
the old institutional order is losing its legiti- 
macy, and a new institutional order has not yet 
grown up to replace it. Where charismatic 
leadership is successful, it is able to effectu- 
ate the transition from the old order to the 
new (e.g, Jesus, Caesar, Napoleon, Lenin, 
Ghandi). 

Regressive formations are often the means 
for further psychological development, just as 
charismatic leadership is often “historically 
progressive.” The psychological parallel, how- 
ever, is not complete. A regression may become 
fixed—a more or less permanent part of the 
psyche. In this case, and in this case only, is 
regression to be regarded as broadly patho- 
logical. Charismatic leadership, on the other 
hand, normally perishes when the charismatic 
leader dies. 

One may advance the general proposition: 
the normal operation of the psychic system is 
in general analogous to the normal operation of 
the social system. The dynamics of mental 
pathology, however, are not analogous to the 
dynamics of social pathology, mainly because 
there is no social analogue to repression. This 
fact is the main vitiating factor in the psycho- 
political parallelism of Plato. 

Both sociologically and psychologically, 
charismatic authority is the most primitive 
form. Psychologically, it depends on a superego 
formation where the processes of integration, 


s E. V. Walter, “Power, Civilization, and the 
Psychology of Conscience’, this Review, Vol. 53 
(Sept. 1959), pp. 641-662. 


internalization, and extension are imperfectly 
carried through, and implies a relatively low 
level of both ego and superego autonomy. 
Sociologically, charismatic leadership can on a 
temporary basis prove a highly effective means 
not only for controlling the environment, but 
also, and especially, for controlling the social 
system itself. It is, however, inherently un- 
stable, and must be regarded as a temporary 
expedient from the point of view of the adap- 
tive function of the social system. Hither the 
charismatic leader (or his disciples) succeed in 
building a new form of institutional authority, 
in which case charismatic authority is replaced, 
or the charismatic leader passes from the 
scene without having changed the situation 
essentially (e.g., Hitler). 

Traditional authority is more advanced than 
charismatic, but less so than legal authority. 
Psychologically, internalization is accom- 
plished, but the process of generalization and 
extension are incompletely carried through. 
The normative rules are perceived as applying 
only to the particular cultural unit; everyone 
else is outside the law. Furthermore, while the 
normative rules are seen as valid in themselves, 
independently of the particular will of any 
member or members of the cultural unit, they 
are not integrated into a set of coherent general 
principles, of which the particular norms arc 
specific applications. 

Sociologically, traditional authority is adap- 
tive only at a relatively primitive level of social 
organization. It is unable to handle a society 
which contains diverse cultural strains, or in 
which rapid social change is occurring. An 
advanced society must have a complex division 
of labor and relatively large size: hence diver- 
sity of standards. Furthermore, technological 
progress is a mode of advancement, and this 
must result in social change. Even as advanced 
a society as the Greek city state was unable to 
handle the problems attendant on its very 
advancement, partly because the authority 
structure of the polis was traditional. Only 
Rome was able to negotiate these rapids, at the 
cost of the progressive deterioration of the 
traditional authority system, a long period of 
internal turmoil featuring a succession of 
charismatic leaders, and the eventual estab- 
lishment of a system of legal authority. 

Legal authority is the most advanced form. 
Max Weber has worked out in great detail the 
enormous gain in adaptive power inherent in 
the rationalization (and this includes the in- 
tegration) of institutional structures, and noth- 
ing need be added to this here. Legal authority 
is also the most adaptive from the psychological 
point of view. In the first place, the formation 
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of the moral code into a coherent set of general 
principles requires the participation of the 
rational secondary thought processes of the 
ego. Hence the ego is able to act adaptively 
toward the superego requirements. Further- 
more, the generality of the moral demands in- 
creases the flexibility with which the ego can 
adapt the surperego requirements to the de- 
mands of the rest of the psychic system. In 
other words, legal authority enables a greater 
degree of ego autonomy, and places the greater 
adaptive resources thus developed at the dis- 
posal of the superego. Of course, a great deal of 
the superego is often unconscious, and hence 
cut off from ego control. As pointed out earlier, 
the less the drive system is unconscious, the 
greater the possibilities of ego control. 

In a fully developed legal order, law is re- 
garded as the rational will of the community. 
This insight is as old as Stoicism and, quite 
apart from the somewhat dubious philosophical 
trappings of natural law theory, contains a 
profound psychological truth. The basic law is 
seen as derived from the moral consensus of the 
community. But this law is not arbitrary; it is 
rational. Now, functionally defined, rationality 
is the process of fitting means to ends. It is a 
descriptive, not a normative, fact that the aim 
of all human behavior is drive satisfaction. 
Therefore, a fully rational legal order not only 
expresses certain moral principles, but in doing 
so maximizes the possibilities for the society, 
individually and collectively, of drive satisfac- 
tion. 

Hence, the concept of a rational legal order 
rests on the psychological idea of psychic in- 
tegration—a harmonious relationship between 
ego and superego. This runs counter to the 
Platonic dictum that a rule of law is always 
second best. In this area, the Platonic system 
contains a fundamental internal contradiction. 
The Platonic ideal is that of a harmonious 
ordering of functional subsystems, both social 
and psychological. But the rule of a philoso- 
pher king, who is above the law, and the abso- 
lute sway of reason within the psyche, both 
contradict the principle of functional auton- 
omy. For reason (the ego) is not the source of 
moral principles. These arise from another part 
of the psyche. The absolute sway of reason 
involves not only a violation of the principle of 
harmonious balance, but, psychologically 
speaking, represents what Plato hated most— 
tyranny. The attempt of the ego to establish 
absolute rule must fail. No tyrant can eliminate 
forces which spring from the very structure 
which enables him to rule. He can only drive 
them underground, where, in an unseen way, 
they continue to operate and to undermine his 


rule. The ego cannot eliminate the superego; it 
can only drive it into the unconscious, where, 
in the form of derivative formations, it will 
wreak its vengenance. As Plato himself pointed 
out, the tyrant becomes the prisoner of his own 
tyranny. He is the least powerful of men. 

Hence, there are inherent limitations to the 
power of the ego over the superego: the one 
cannot be reduced to the other, eliminated by 
the other, or fully controlled by the other. To a 
limited extent, the ego can alter superego re- 
quirements. To a limited extent it can block 
superego demands—at the cost of psychic 
conflict. Its most valuable internal function is 
the integration of all of the components of the 
drive system, including the superego, into a 
harmonious whole. 


VI. POWER OVER CULTURE 


It remains to inquire whether the points 
about the psychic system just developed apply 
equally to the social system. Here, despite the 
functional similarity between society and 
psyche, there is an important structural differ- 
ence, for in society the state is usually the cen- 
ter of both legitimacy and successful decision- 
making, of both social control and power. The 
fact that there is normally no more than a 
limited structural separation between the two 
renders autonomous systems of power and 
social control impossible. 

By definition, absolute power in the hands of 
the government of a state is tyranny. The word 
“tyranny” has a strongly prejorative connota- 
tion, but this has not always been so, and the 
form was widely accepted in ancient Greece. 
Aristotle felt that, properly conducted, tyranny 
could be a tolerable form of government. Mach- 
iavelli’s Prince and Hobbes’s Leviathan are 
essentially defenses of tyranny as the best form 
of government in a society where the bonds of 
social control are too weak to hold the polity 
together. Much of modern political theory 
echoes the sentiments of these two thinkers, 
although usually in a less frank manner. Marx 
felt that political power is inherently tyranni- 
eal, in that the political norms which sup- 
posedly restrain the operation of political power 
are in fact merely reflections of the existing 
structure of power. During wartime, the powers 
of the President of the United States come close 
to being tyrannical. Tyranny has in fact become 
in the twentieth century a very common form 
of government—-only nowadays the term 
“charismatic leadership” is preferred, while the 
term tyranny is reserved for those whose power 
is not regarded as legitimate. As Hobbes said, 
a tyrant is simply a sovereign whom we happen 
to dislike. 
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At the beginning of this paper, I pointed out 


that modern society is now approaching total 


control over nature, and raised the question 
whether human culture, the principal means of 
controlling nature, can itself be subjected to 
rational control. Although hitherto unsuspected 
resources for the rational control of culture 
have been discovered and exploited by such 
disparate organizations as advertising agencies 
and politbureaus, it remains doubtful whether 
in principle control over culture is possible in 
the same sense as control over nature. 

As Plato understood, and as Marx and Max 
Weber have developed in detail, the normative 
order is determined by the “life situation” or 
‘life chances” of the members of society. 
Changes in the life situation of the members of 
society will result in changes in the structure of 
authority within society. This is in contrast to 
the superego, which remains relatively fixed, 
once formed. 

The possibility of power over the normative 
order must rest on the possibility of conscious 
control over the life situation of the members of 
society. In any age there is a set of abstract 
possibilities for institutional change. The limits 
to these possibilities are set on the one hand by 
the technological resources at the disposal of 
society, both for control over nature and for 
internal institutional control, and on the other 
hand by the. stability of the existing institu- 
tional system. Thus, in the ancient world, the 
elimination of slavery was not even abstractly 
possible, because of the limitations inherent in 
the level of technological development. On the 
other hand, once the structure of authority in 
the polis began to break down (about 400 B.C.), 
a transition from polis to empire as the most 
important political form became abstractly 
possible. Such a development was probably not 
inevitable. Alexander’s attempt failed, and it is 
possible to argue that just as the second Russian 
Revolution probably would not have occurred 
if the German government had decided against 
shipping Lenin across the country in a sealed 
boxcar, so the Roman imperial system probably 
would not have been established if Caesar had 
not been a strong enough swimmer to rescue 
himself from the bay at Alexandria, or if the 
wind had not suddenly changed direction at 
Lissus. The Roman Empire very nearly 
foundered during the transitional period be- 
tween the Republic and the imperial system. 

The concrete possibilities of power over the 
normative system rest on the existence of a 
strategically placed group in society which has 
become relatively detached from the over-all 
normative order, and which can be used by a 
relatively small elite—even by one man-~as an 
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instrument of change. Normally this “creative 
minority” is led by a charismatic leader. 

Although the power of a charismatic leader 
may be enormous, it always operates within the 
framework of a normative system, not over the 
normative system. As Erikson has pointed out 
in connection with Hitler, the values of the 
charismatic leader find a response only if they 
are able to crystallize and focus norms which 
are already in the process of formation, and 
which already are beginning to strain against 
the old normative system.’ The Hegelian in- 
sight applies here. The charismatic leader is the 
often unwitting agent of the developing norma- 
tive system, not its master. 

The development of nationalism in Africa is a 
case in point. Many of the new countries on this 
continent have no political or cultural justifica- 
tion other than the fact that the imperalist 
powers drew some lines on a map, and then 
administered these territories on the basis of 
these lines. The presently governing elites of 
these now independent countries are intent on 
spreading the values of nationalism, either as 
an end in itself or as effective means to the 
centralization, legitimation, and stabilization 
of the political system, and to the mobilization 
of the resources of society toward the ends of 
the state. The introduction of modern economic 
forms and techniques, and the beginnings of 
urbanization, produce an alteration of the life 
situation of many of the inhabitants which lays 
the groundwork for the successful inculeation 
of nationalism. This would seem to be a case of 
an elite exercising power over the normative 
system of a society. But in a broader perspec- 
tive, these elites are the more or less unwitting 
agents of the most important historical de- 
velopment of the twentieth century—the 
spread of Western culture to the entire globe; 
they are not creating norms, they are spreading 
them. 

To turn to another facet of the problem, 
when a ruling elite gains power over a society, 
we have a case of the normative system of a 
minority winning out over the normative sys- 
tem or systems of the rest of society. The suc- 
cess of the elite, of course, will depend to a great 
extent on the cohesion, morale, energy and 
direction which the elite group draws from its 
normative system. Hence, although the rela- 
tion of the minority to the majority is a mixture 
of the various types of power, its relation to the 
normative order which it builds is essentially 
one of being directly socially controlled (see 


6 Erik Erikson, Childhood and Society. New 
York, W. W. Norton Co., 1950, p. 287 ff. 
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page 625 above). It exercises power over culture 
only in a very limited sense. 

Furthermore, once the new system is in 
operation for a while, the new division of labor 
will give rise to different, unplanned, normative 
subsystems, which will act to limit the power, 
and alter the norms of the original ruling elite. 
For example, this process seems already well 
developed in the Soviet Union. 

I am not trying to assert that no power can 
ever be exercised over the normative system. 
Such a view would be a special case of the 
sociological fallacy, discussed above. This view 
is as unwarranted as its opposite, the political 
fallacy, first developed with Plato’s philosopher 
king, which asserts that, in principle, the 
normative system can be completely controlled 
by political power. Rather, I am asserting that 
power over culture is inherently limited, and 
can never approach the kind of power which 
can be exercised over nature. Indeed, it may be 
questioned whether such power is really desir- 
able—whether it would be the most adaptive 
solution in terms of the search for satisfaction 
of human aims and needs, 

Tyranny has been defined as absolute power, 
and in these terms, man’s power over nature is 
rapidly becoming tyrannical. Before he de- 
veloped culture, and hence power over nature, 
man was a part of the balance of nature, 
“Nature,” said Aristotle, “does nothing in 
vain,” which translated into modern language 
means; nature as a whole is an adaptive equi- 
librium system, and nearly everything that 
happens is functionally related to that system. 
The flora and fauna as a whole are adapted to 
their environment, and the species are related 
adaptively to each other. 

Piaget has defined adaption as a combination 
of assimilation and accommodation.’ As culture 


7 Jean Piaget, “The Biological Problem of 
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‘has developed, man’s relationship to his en- 


vironment has been more and more assimilative. 
(control over environment), and less and less 
accommodative (adjustment to environment); 
that is, the power element has progressively 
increased. Perhaps it is time to begin thinking 
about the re-introduction of some elements of 
accommodation into man’s relationship with 
nature. Such a new level of adaption would of 
course not be subject to the blind laws of 
nature, but would rest, instead, on ‘a rational 
plan. One thinks for example, of the architec- 
ture of Frank Lloyd Wright,’ whose human 
habitations do not so much control the environ- 
ment as use it. House and environment stand in 
a dynamic, adaptive relationship to each other. 
Such houses seem especially human, in contrast 
to other houses, where the environment is 
simply overcome, or transcended, in an attempt 
to deny that man is and will always remain a 
part of nature. 

A similar conclusion would seem to follow in 
regard to man’s relationship to his culture. The 
ideal, drawn from the physical sciences, of 
complete power over culture is not only impos- 
sible, but very likely undesirable. Instead, man 
must learn to adapt to his own culture in both 
an assimilative and an accommodative way. 

Earlier, we pointed out that although social 
control is a tool of adaptation, it can misfunc- 
tion and become oppressive. In the same way, 
power is an instrument of adaptation, but it too 
can become oppressive. The general solution to 
the problem lies in a harmonious balance be- 
tween the two, each serving both to strengthen 
and to correct the other in such a way that 
human needs are served, This is justice, in the 
psyche and in the state. 


Intelligence,” in David Rappaport, The Organiza- 
tion and Pathology of Thought (New York, 1951), 
p. 182 ff. 
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In recent years a rich outpouring of case 
studies on community decision-making has 
been combined with a noticeable lack of gen- 
eralizations based on them. One reason for this 
is a commonplace: we have no general theory, 
no broad-gauge model in terms of which 
widely different case studies can be systemati- 
cally compared and contrasted. 

Among the obstacles to the development of 
such a theory is a good deal of confusion about 
the nature of power and of the things that 
differentiate it from the equally important con- 
cepts of force, influence, and authority. These 
terms have different meanings and are of vary- 
ing relevance; yet in nearly all studies of com- 
munity decision-making published to date, 
power and influence are used almost inter- 
changeably, and force and authority are neg- 
lected.1 The researchers thereby handicap 
themselves. For they utilize concepts which 
are at once too broadly and too narrowly 
drawn: too broadly, because important dis- 
tinctions between power and influence are 
brushed over; and too narrowly, because other 
concepts are disregarded—concepts which, had 
they been brought to bear, might have altered 
the findings radically. 

Many investigators have also mistakenly 
assumed that power and its correlatives are 
activated and can be observed only in decision- 
making situations. They have overlooked the 
equally, if not more important area of what 
might be called ‘nondecision-making”’, i.e., the 
practice of limiting the scope of actual decision- 
making to “safe” issues by manipulating the 
dominant community values, myths, and po- 
litical institutions and procedures. To pass over 
this is to neglect one whole “face” of power.” 

Finally, the case studies are often based upon 
inarticulate, perhaps unsound, premises which 
predetermine the findings of “fact.” A variety 


1 See, e.g., Floyd Hunter, Community Power 
Structure (Chapel Hill, 1953); and Robert A. 
Dahl, Who Governs? (New Haven, 1961). 

2 Peter Bachrach and Morton 8. Baratz, “Two 
Faces of Power,” American Political Science Re- 
view, Vol. 56 (December 1962), pp. 947-52. A 
somewhat similar view, arrived at independently, 
may be found in Thomas J. Anton, “Power, 
Pluralism, and Local Politics,” Administrative 
Science Quarterly, Vol. 7 (March 1968), p. 453. 

3 See Bachrach and Baratz, op. cit, pp. 947, 
952. 


of complex factors affect decision-making—the 
social, cultural, economic, and political back- 
grounds of the individual participants; the 
values of the decision-making body as an entity 
in itself; the pressures brought to bear on the 
decision-makers, individually and collectively, 
by groups at interest; and so on. To say, as 
some do, that these factors are equally impor- 
tant is as far from the mark as it is to assume, 
as others do, that only one is of overriding 
significance.* 

What is required, then, is a model in terms of 
which the determinants both of decision- and 
nondecision-making can be appraised, taking 
full account of the distinct concepts of power, 
force, influence, and authority. In this paper we 
are not so ambitious. We attempt only to lay 
some of the groundwork for a model, seeking 
(1) to clarify the attributes of what we consider 
key concepts for any study of decision- and 
nondecision-making and the essential differ- 
ences among them, and (2) to show how these 
concepts can be utilized more systematically 
and effectively in case studies. 


I 


It is customary to say that this or that person 
or group “has power,” the implication being 
that power, like wealth, is a possession which 
enables its owner to secure some apparent 
future Good.5 Another way of expressing the 
same point of view is to say that power is a 
“simple property ... which can belong to a 
person or group considered in itself,’ 

For at least three reasons this usage is unac- 
ceptable. First, it fails to distinguish clearly 
between power over people and power over 
matter; and “power in the political [or eco- 
nomic or social] sense cannot be conceived as 
the ability fo produce intended effects in 


4 Cf. Peter Rossi, “Community Decision-Mak- 
ing,” in Roland Young (ed.), Approaches to the 
Study of Politics (Evanston, Ill., 1958), p. 359. 

5 Thomas Hobbes, as paraphrased by C. J. 
Friedrich, Constitutional Government and Politics 
(New York, 1937), p. 12. 

6 Harold D. Lasswell and Abraham Kaplan, 
Power and Society (New Haven, 1950), p. 75, 
draw this implication from the definition of power, 
ite., “the production of intended effects,” in 
Bertrand Russell, Power: A New Social Analysis 
(New York, 1938), p. 35. 
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general, but only such effects as involve other 
persons. .. .”’? Second, the view that a person’s 
power is measured by the total number of 
desires that he achieves is erroneous; one can- 
not have power in a vacuum, but only in rela- 
tion to someone else. Third and most impor- 
tant, the common conception of the phenome- 
non mistakenly implies that possession of 
(what appear to be) the instruments of power is 
tantamount to possession of power itself. Such 
a notion is false because it ignores the funda- 
mental relational attribute of power: that it 
cannot be possessed; that, to the contrary, the 
successful exercise of power is dependent upon 
the relative importance of conflicting values in 
the mind of the recipient in the power relation- 
ship. 

A few illustrations should clarify and enlarge 
our position. Imagine, first, an armed military 
sentry who is approached by an unarmed man 
in uniform. The sentry levels his gun at the 
intruder and calls out, “Halt or PI shoot!” 
The order is promptly obeyed. Did the sentry 
therefore have power and exercise it? So it 
would seem; but appearances could be deceiv- 
ing. For suppose that the intruder obeyed, not 
because he felt compelled to do so in the face of 
the threatened sanction, but because he was 
himself a trained soldier for whom prompt 
obedience to a sentry’s order was part of asys- 
tem of values he fully accepted. If that was the 
case, there was no conflict of goals or interests 
between the two principals; the sentry’s 
threatened sanction was irrelevant, and the 
result would have been the same if he, and not 
the intruder, had been unarmed. Because the 
soldier put obedience to a sentry’s order at the 
top of his schedule of values, the threat of 
severe deprivations had no bearing on his be- 
havior. In such circumstances it cannot be said 
that the guard exerted power. 

Let us now suppose that a second man ap- 
proaches the sentry and, like the first, is ordered 
to stop or be shot. But the second stranger 
ignores the order, attempts to smash through 
the gate, and is forthwith fatally wounded. If 
we assume that the intruder’s intention was to 
sabotage the military installation, we can have 
no doubt that his and the sentry’s values were 
in direct conflict. Even so, the sentry’s fatal 
shot did not constitute an exercise of power. 
For it did not bring about compliance to his 
order—and it did not because, apparently, the 
intruder valued entry to the base more highly 


7 Lasswell and Kaplan, loc. cit. 

8 Agreement based upon reason represents an- 
other kind of interpersonal relationship—author- 
ity—which is discussed below. 
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than either obedience to the sentry’s order or 
his own wellbeing. 

Suppose, finally, that a third man approaches 
the sentry box, a man who wants to die but 
cannot bring himself to the act of self-destruc- 
tion. He therefore deliberately ignores the 
sentry’s command and is duly shot to death. 
Did someone in this situation have power and 
exercise it? As we see it, the “victim” did—for 
it was he, cognizant of the conflict of values 
between himself and the guard, who utilized 
the ‘latter’s supposed sanction to achieve his 
own objective.’ 

We reiterate that power is relational, as 
opposed to possessive or substantive. Its rela- 
tional characteristics are threefold. First, in 
order for a power relation to exist there must be 
a conflict of interests or values between two or 
more persons or groups. Such a divergence is a 
necessary condition of power because, as we 
have suggested, if A and B are in agreement as 
to ends, B will freely assent to A’s preferred 
course of action; in which case the situation 
will involve authority rather than power.?? 
Second, a power relationship exists only if B 
actually bows to A’s wishes. A conflict of in- 
terests is an insufficient condition, since A may 
not be able to prevail upon B to change his 
behavior. And if B does not comply, A’s policy 
will either become a dead letter or will be 
effectuated through the exercise of force rather 
than through power." Third, a power relation 
can exist only if one of the parties can threaten 
to invoke sanctions: power is “the process of 
affecting policies of others with the help of 
(... threatened) severe deprivations for non- 
conformity with the policies intended.” It 


§ It might be argued that the “victim” did not 
actually exercise power in this instance, because 
he had no sanctions with which to threaten the 
sentry. This objection misses the obvious point: 
the “victim” threatened the guard with severe 
deprivations (dishonor, imprisonment) if the 
guard did not perform his soldierly duty by com- 
plying with the ‘“victim’s’” command that he (the 
“victim’’) be killed. 

10 See part IV below. 

11 See part IT below. 

12 Lasswell and Kaplan, op. cit., p. 76. We have 
deleted ‘actual or” from the parenthetical ex- 
pression because actual deprivation for noncon- 
formity is a property of force, rather than power. 
This point is discussed further below. 

The Lasswell-Kaplan definition is open to an- 
other criticism. They observe (p. 77) that “to 
have power is to be taken into account in others’ 
acts (policies). Strictly construed, this must 
mean that any and every person or group in- 
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must be stressed, however, that while the 
availability of sanctions—that is, of any prom- 
ised reward or penalty by which an actor can 
maintain effective control over policy-——is a 
necessary condition of power, itis not sufficient. 
It is necessary simply because the threat of 
sanctions is what differentiates power from 
influence’; it is insufficient because the availa- 
bility of a sanction endows A with power over 
B only if the following conditions are met: 


(a) The person threatened is aware of yhat 
is expected of him. In a power situation there 
must be clear communication between the 
person who initiates policy and the person who 
must comply. If our imaginary sentry chal- 
lenges a man who understands no English or is 
perhaps deaf, the sentry has—at least at the 
moment he issues his order—no power. In other 
words, power has a rational attribute: for it to 
exist, the person threatened must comprehend 
the alternatives which face him in choosing be- 
tween compliance and noncompliance, 

(b) The threatened sanction is actually re- 
garded as a deprivation by the person who is so 
threatened. A threat by the President to 
“purge” a Congressman for failure to support 
the Administration’s legislative program would 


volved—in whatever degree—in decision-making 
must have power. For is not the farmer who 
markets .001 percent of the total supply of wheat 
“taken into account” by other buyers and sellers in 
just the same sense—though not, of course, in the 
same degree—~as is the General Motors Corpora- 
tion in the determination of automobile prices? 
Or, to change the illustration, is it not the crse 
that, in the literal interpretation of the word, 
nonvoters as well as voters “participate,’’ and 
therefore have power, in deciding close elections? 
We should think so. But if this is what is meant by 
power, how can we avoid concluding that no 
matter where we look, we shall always find that 
power is broadly diffused? To rephrase, if (a) we 
analyze the distribution of power solely in terms 
of decision-making and (b) we ascribe power to all 
who participate in whatever measure or with 
whatever “weight” (“The weight of power is the 
degree of participation in the making of deci- 
sions...’’ [Zbid.], then (c) do we not necessarily 
prejudge that power in real-world situations will 
be widely dispersed? For further discussion of 
this general question, see Bacharach and Baratz, 
op. cit. 

13 See part ITI below. 

4 See Richard E. Neustadt, Presidential Power 
(New York, 1960), p. 21. Compare Thomas C. 
Schelling, The Strategy of Conflict (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1960), pp. 38-9. 


be to no avail if the Congressman reckoned that 
his chances for reelection would be increased 
rather than reduced by Presidential interven- 
tion. 

(c) The person threatened has greater 
esteem for the value which would be sacrificed 
should he disobey than for another value which 
would be foregone should he comply. Fear of 
physical injury did not deter those Southern 
Negro “‘sitters-in” who put greater store by the 
righteousness of their cause. It is worth noting 
at this stage that threatened deprivations are 
often ineffectual because the policy-initiator, in 
deciding what sanction to invoke, mistakenly 
projects his own values into the minds of his 
subjects. 

(d) The person threatened is persuaded that 
the threat against him is not idle, that his 
antagonist would not hesitate in fine actually 
to impose sanctions. To illustrate, if a famous 
general calculates that the President lacks the 
will or the popular support to employ his Con- 
stitutional prerogatives, he may ignore—even 
defy—the President’s policy instructions.'® Or, 
again, the success of a resistance movement 
based on the principle of nonviolence rests in 
large measure upon the assumption that those 
who can invoke sanctions will refrain from 
doing so, that value conflicts within A will pre- 
vent him from carrying out his threat against 
B. In point are the Indians who sat on the rail- 


1 This error, compounded by that of regarding 
power as something which is possessed, may well 
have underlain the policy of the United States 
toward Chiang Kai-Shek during the period (1944— 
49) of the Chinese civil war. It is entirely possible, 
that is to say, that in providing substantial 
amounts of armament to the Kuomintang regime, 
we mistook the instruments of power for power 
itself; and, in addition, by interpreting the 
Kuomintang-Communist struggle in terms of our 
own values, we utterly misread the temper of the 
great majority of the Chinese people. 

The abortive invasion of Cuba in April 1961 is 
perhaps another example of the inherent dangers 
in projecting our values onto a populace holding a 
different collection of interests. Looking at the 
great body of Cuban nationals who were appar- 
ently bereft both of individual freedom and per- 
sonal dignity, we concluded that we need only 
provide the opportunity, the spark, which would 
ignite nationwide uprisings against the Castro 
regime. But hindsight has indicated how badly we 
misread popular feeling in Cuba. See Stewart 
Alsop, ‘‘Lessons of the Cuban Disaster,” Saturday 
Evening Post, 24 June 1961, pp. 26-27. 

16 Neustadt, op. cii., pp. 12-13. On the general 
point, see also Schelling, op. cit., p. 6. 
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road tracks in defiance of the British and got 
away with it because (as the Indians well 
knew) the British put a higher value on human 
life than- on obédience to their orders.2” 


We can now draw together the several ele- 
ments of our conception of power. A power rela- 
tionship exists when (a) there is a conflict over 
values or course of action between A and B; 
(b) B complies with A’s wishes; and (c) he does 
so because he is fearful that A will deprive him 
of a value or values which he, B, regards more 
highly than those which would have been 
achieved by noncompliance.}8 


17 The point is also well illustrated by Franco- 
American policy differences in the early 1960s. 
Committed both to the defense of Western Europe 
and to strict limitation on the number of nations 
with independent nuclear forces, the United 
States was caught in a dilemma in its dealings 
with General de Gaulle. In the words of a contem- 
porary observer, “De Gaulle... has played a 
judo trick on the United States... [He] means to 
fashion his ‘European construction,’ based on the 
force de frappe and the Franco-German axis and 
excluding the British and Americans. And he 
means to do this under the umbreila of the American 
nuclear deterrent... there is precious little the 
Kennedy Administration can do about de Gaulle’s 
judo trick—short of removing its nuclear protec- 
tion. And this has not even been seriously con- 
sidered. ... ‘Were a bit like that little Dutch 
boy with his finger in the dike,’ says one Kennedy 
adviser. Remove the American commitment to 
defend Europe, and the result is unmitigated dis- 
aster, not only to Europe but to the United 
States. Thus the United States, like the little 
Dutch boy, is immobilized. The strongest power 
in the Western alliance has amazingly little 
bargaining power in the alliance.” Stuart Alsop, 
“Should We Pull Out of Europe?” Saturaday 
Evening Post, 18 April 1963, p. 80. Emphasis in 
original. 

The main point is made more pithily by “Presi- 
dent Hudson” in Allen Drury’s novel, A Shade of 
Difference (New York, 1962}, p. 82: “The more 
real power you have, the less you can afford to 
exercise it, and the less real power you have, the 
more you can throw it around.” 

For further discussion of the relationship be- 
tween power and commitment, see E. Abramson 
et al., “Social Power and Commitment Theory,” 
American Soctological Review, Vol. 23 (February 
1958), pp. 15-22, 

18 With Lasswell and Kaplan, op. cit., p. 16, we 
define a value as “a desired event—a goal event. 
That X values Y means that X acts so as to bring 
about the consummation of Y.” 
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Several points must be made in reference to 
this definition. First, in speaking of power rela- 
tions, one must take care not to“overstate the 
case by saying that A has power over B merely 
because B, anxious to avoid sanctions, com- 
plies with a given policy proclaimed by A. This 
could well be an inaccurate description of their 
relationship, since A’s power with respect to B 
may be extremely limited in scope, 7.¢., in range 
of values affected.!® Thus, the power of a traffic 
policeman over a citizen may be confined to the 
latter’s activities as a motorist—and no more 
than that. Moreover, in appraising power rela- 
tionships account must be taken of the weight 
of power, t.e., the degree to which values are 
affected, and of its domain, t.e., the number of 
persons affected.2° For example, the power of 
the Chairman of the House Committee on 
Ways and Means is limited mainly to fiscal 
affairs; but within this scope he wields immense 
power in the determination of Federal tax and 
expenditure policies (weight), which affect a 
vast number of persons—-up to and including 
at times the President himself (domain). 

Finally, account must be taken of what 
Friedrich has dubbed the “rule of anticipated 
reactions.’”! The problem posed by this phe- 
nomenon is that an investigation might reveal 
that, though B regularly accedes to A’s pre- 
ferred courses of action, A in fact lacks power 
over B because A just as regularly tailors his 
demands upon B to dimensions he thinks B will 
accept. As an illustration, if the President sub- 
mits to the Congress only those bills likely to 
be palatable to a majority of lawmakers, he can 
hardly be said to have power over the Congress 
simply because all his proposals are enacted 
into law. 


Il 


In Robert Bierstedt’s opinion, ‘force is 
manifest power... Force...means the re- 
duction or limitation or closure or even total 
elimination of alternatives to the social action 
of one person or group by another person or 
group. ‘Your money or your life’ symbolizes a 
situation of naked force, the reduction of al- 


19 Ibid., p. 76. 

20 Ibid., p. 77. 

21 Op. cit., pp. 17-18. A corollary proposition 
could be called the “rule of misanticipated reac- 
tions.” We refer to a situation in which one person 
grudgingly conforms to what he thinks another 
wants, but finds after the fact either that he mis- 
read the other’s preferences or that the latter 
never intended to invoke sanctions for behavior 
contrary to his preferences. 
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ternatives to two.’ Force, in short, is power 
exercised. 

We reject this view. As we see it, the essen- 
tial difference between power and force is 
simply that in a power relationship one party 
obtains another’s compliance, while in a situa- 
tion involving force one’s objectives must be 
achieved, if at all, in the face of noncompli- 
ance. Thus, if A’s demand for B’s money or 
his life prompts B to surrender his wallet, A has 
exercised power—he has won B’s compliance 
by threat of even more severe deprivations. 
But if A must kill B to get the money, A has to 
resort to force—-he must actually invoke the 
threatened sanction—and thereby perhaps ex- 
pose himself to severer deprivations too. By the 
same token, if and when thermonuclear weap- 
ons are transformed from instruments of a 
policy of deterrence into activated missiles of 
death, power will have given way to force. 

There is another difference between the two 
concepts. A person’s scope of decision-making 
is radically curtailed under the duress of force; 
once the fist, the bullet, or the missile is in 
flight, the intended victim is stripped of choice 
between compliance and noncompliance. But 
where power is being exercised, the individual 
retains this choice. Put another way, in a power 
relationship it is B who chooses what to do, 
while in a force relationship it is A.*4 

It follows from the foregoing that manipula- 
tion is an aspect of force, not of power. For, 
once the subject is in the grip of the manipu- 
lator, he has no choice as to course of action. It 
can be said, therefore, that force and manipula- 
tion (as a sub-concept under it) are, in contrast 
to power, non-rational. 

An additional distinguishing attribute of 
force is that in some circumstances it is non- 
relational. For instance, if B is shot in the back 
by an unknown robber, he and his assailant 
have only a minimal interrelationship—especi- 
ally when compared to a power confrontation 
where B must decide whether to accede to A’s 


2 “An Analysis of Social Power,” American 
Sociological Review, Vol. 15 (December 1950), 
p. 733. 

23 A-major defect of Lord Russell’s conception 
of power (see above, note 6) is that it utterly 
ignores this distinction. One can produce an 
‘Sntended effect”? through the exercise of either 
power or force. 

24 It is often true, when force is operative, that 
A gives B the option to comply with his demands 
between blows. But in such circumstances, should 
B bend to A’s wishes, he does so out of fear of 
further sanctions, in which case force is trans- 
formed into power. 
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demands. A similarly minimal relationship ob- 
tains in cases involving manipulation, where 
compliance is forthcoming in the absence” of 
recognition on the complier’s part either of the 


source or the exact nature of the demand upon -.. 


him. ° 

In short, force and manipulation, like power, ` 
involve a conflict of values; but unlike power, | 
they are non-rational and tend to be non-rela-- » > 
tional. : 

A number of implications may be drawn from 
this reasoning. One is that the actual applica- 
tion of sanctions is an admission of defeat by 
the would-be wielder of power. And so it is, to 
the extent that the prior threat of sanctions, | 
failed to bring about the desired behavior. A. 
good case in point is the action of President - 
Harry 5. Truman in 1951 when he relieved 
General Douglas MacArthur of his command 
in the Pacific on grounds of insubordination. 
By continuing to air in public his policy differ- 
ences with the Administration, MacArthur 
virtually compelled Truman to dismiss him. 
The President’s decision to apply sanctions 
was, however, an admission of defeat, an im- 
plicit recognition that he could not, by power 
or authority, obtain MacArthur’s compliance 
to the Administration’s policy of a negotiated 
settlement of the Korean hostilities. To be sure, 
policy defeats of this kind may prove to be only 
partial. For if the resort to force against one 
party effectively deters noncompliance on the 
part of others, now or in future, the employ- 
ment of sanctions becomes a fresh declaration 
of the existence of power. This is, of course, the 
rationale of all who undertake punitive actions 
against others: the use of force in one situation 
increases the credibility of threats to use it in 
others. 

At the same time, it is important to recog- 
nize that resort to force can result in a loss of 
power. Two cases can be distinguished. First, 
the invocation of sanctions often causes a 
radical reordering of values within the coerced 
person (as well as in those persons who identify 
closely with him), thereby undermining the 
pre-existing power relationship. A good illus- 
tration is provided by the largely abortive 
attempt of the Nazis during World War II to 
pacify the populations of occupied countries by 
killing civilian hostages. Contrary to German 
expectations, this policy produced a marked 
stiffening of resistance; evidently, the number 
of “prisoners” who put a higher value on free- 
dom than on life itself rose sharply. Second, the 
deprivation may prove in retrospect far less 
severe than it appeared in prospect, as a result 
of which future noncompliance is not dis- 
couraged and may even be encouraged. For 
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example, a child whose punishment for misbe- 
havior is the temporary loss of a prized toy 


-may find, ex post facto, that the loss is entirely 


bearable; that the satisfactions he gained from 


- acting up are greater at the margin than the 


$o ey 


alternative foregone. In such circumstances, 


: *' obviously, future defiance of parental orders 


is more likely than not. 

Just as power may be lessened when force is 
resorted to, so also may power be lessened when 
it is sucessfully exercised, i.e., when compli- 
ance js obtained by mere threat of sanctions. 
As an illustration, Presidents of the United 
States have traditionally sought to exercise 


_ power over recalcitrant Congressmen by with- 
- holding patronage. But as a President ex- 
' changes a job appointment for votes—that is, 


as he successfully utilizes this source of power— 
his reserves for effecting further compliance 
dry up. As a corollary, repeated threats to 
invoke sanctions—threats never carried out— 
will gradually lose credibility in the minds of 
those threatened, until at length the threats 
cannot produce the desired behavior. This, in 
the view of many, was the basic flaw in the im- 
plementation of the stated American policy 
during the late 1950s of “massive retaliation at 
times and in places of our own choosing.’’5 
The same phenomenon applies to interpersonal 
relationships: a threat to withdraw one’s love 
for another may be highly potent the first 
time, yet prove totally ineffectual if used again. 


MI 


One person has infiuence over another within 
a given scope to the extent that the first, with- 
out resorting to either a tacit or an overt 
threat of severe deprivations, causes the second 
to change his course of action. Thus, power and 
influence are alike in that each has both rational 
and relational attributes. But they are different 
in that the exercise of power depends upon po~- 
tential sanctions, while the exercise of influence 
does not. And there is an important difference 
between influence and manipulation: in situa- 
tions involving the latter, but not the former, 
A seeks to disguise the nature and source of his 
demands upon B and, if A is successful, B is 
totally unaware that something is being de- 
manded of him. 

Although power and influence can and must 
be distinguished, the line between them is 
usually difficult to draw. This is especially true 
where B’s reasons for acting in accordance with 


2% One of the more penetrating critiques along 
these lines may be found in General Maxwell D, 
Taylor, The Uncertain Trumpet (New York, 
1959). 
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A’s wishes are confused or multiple; in such 
circumstances B himself will be unable hon- 
estly to say whether his behavior was prompted 
by a fear of sanctions or, rather, by his esteem 
for “higher” values (e.g., wealth, respect, 
power, wisdom) than the one immediately at 
stake. Does the ambitious young man who sub- 


mits unhappily to the every dictate of his rich 


uncle do so because he admires wealthy men 
(influence) or because he feels that unquestion- 
ing obedience is the price of a generous inheri- 
tance in the future (power)? Does the Majority 
Leader who unwillingly manages an Adminis- 
tration bill in the Senate do so because he is in 
awe of the Presidency and hence of the man 
who occupies the office (influence), or because 
he fears the President will actually punish him 
for noncompliance (power)? To say that the 
decisive test in situations like these turns on 
whether compliance is “voluntary” or “in- 
voluntary” is, in our judgment, not particularly 
helpful.’ 

The difficulty in distinguishing sharply and 
clearly between power and influence is further 
complicated by the fact that the two are often 
mutually reinforcing, that 1s, power frequently 
generates influence and vice versa. On this 
score, the case of Senator Joseph R. McCarthy 
of Wisconsin is especially instructive.” 
Shrewdly posing as the principal defender of 
the national security at the very moment when 
that became the dominant social value vice the 
inviolability of civil hberties, McCarthy man- 
aged for a period to stifle virtually all opposi- 
tion to himself and what he stood for (influ- 
ence). And from this base he was able to gain 
power, that is, to affect the making of actual 
decisions (votes in the Senate, acts of the 
Executive, etc.) by threats of severe depriva- 
tions (intervention in State political cam- 
paigns, destruction by accusation of the careers 
of appointive officials, etc.). By the same token, 


2 According to Bierstedt, op. cit, p. 731, 
‘... influence is persuasive while power is coer- 
cive. We submit voluntarily to influence while 
power requires submission.” In our view, if B 
submits voluntarily, power is operative; but if he 
submits under duress, force is operative. 

It is worth noting that under our definition it 
would be incorrect to say that Marx “influenced” 
Lenin, or that Haydn ‘influenced? Mozart, or 
that Jesus Christ “influenced” the Conquista- 
dores. In each of these cases the second shared the 
values of the first, z.e., the relationship involved 
neither power nor influence, but authority. See 
part IV below. 

27 See Richard H. Rovere, Senator Joe Mce- 
Carthy (New York, 1959). 
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however, as public fears about national security 
subsided and concern for civil liberties grew, 
McCarthy’s capacity to influence others 
sharply waned—and so, too, did his power. 

Just because the distinction between power 
and influence is often blurred does not, how- 
ever, lessen the importance of making the dis- 
tinction. Nikita Khrushchev has little or no in- 
fluence over Americans, yet it is obvious he 
exercises considerable power over us. On the 
other hand, the Supreme Court of the United 
States has widespread influence (and authority) 
over us both individually and collectively; its 
power is slight indeed. 


IV 


While authority is closely related to power, it 
is not a form thereof; it is, in fact, antithetical 
to it.?8 In saying this, we reject both the tradi- 
tional definition of authority as ‘formal 
power”? and that which conceives it as ‘‘in- 
stitutionalized power.’”8° 

To regard authority as a form of power is, in 
the first place, not operationally useful. If 
authority is “formal power,” then one is at a 
loss to know who has authority at times when 
the agent who possesses ‘formal power” is 
actually powerless; to say that Captain Queeg 
continued to have authority on the USS Caine 
after he was deposed of his command by the 
mutineers is to create needless confusion. 
Furthermore, to define authority as “formal 
power” is to fail to delineate the bounds of 
authority, other perhaps than to say that it 
ends where “real power” begins. For those who 
believe in limited or constitutional government 
such a construction is unthinkable. 

To argue that “formal power’ is circum- 
scribed by law is also no answer. For it assumes 
without warrant the legitimacy of law. A 
policeman who demands obedience in the name 
of a law that is considered basically unjust will 
possess little authority in the eyes of persons 
steeped in the Anglo-American legal tradition. 
Nor is the problem completely solved by con- 
ceiving of authority in terms of constitutional 
legitimacy. Such a conception presupposes that 
all members of the community give allegiance 
to the constitution and the courts which in- 
terpret it. Do Federal courts have the authority 
to issue desegregation orders to southern school 
districts? According to many Southerners, in- 


28 O, J. Friedrich, “Authority, Reason and Dis- 
cretion,” in C. J. Friedrich (ed.), Authority (Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1958), p. 37. 

29 Lasswell and Kaplan, op. cit., p. 183. 

3 Bierstedt, op. cit., p. 733. 


cluding some learned in the law, the answer is 
in the negative. 

Friedrich’s analysis of authority seems to us 
the most appropriate. He defines the concept 
as “a quality of communication” that possesses 
“the potentiality of reasoned elaboration.’’#! 
Like power, authority is here regarded as a 
relational concept: it is not that A possesses 
authority, but that B regards A’s communica- 
tion as authoritative. Also like power, an 
authority relationship implies rationality—al- 
though of a different order. That is, in a situa- 
tion involving power, B is rational in the sense 
that he chooses compliance instead of defiance 
because it seems the less of two evils. But in a 
situation involving authority, B complies be- 
cause he recognizes that the command is 
reasonable in terms of his own values; in other 
words, B defers to A, not because he fears 
severe deprivations, but because his decision 
can be rationalized.” It is not essential, how- 
ever, that A’s directive be supported by reason- 
ing; it is sufficient that the potentiality of such 
reasoning be present and recognized. 

If B believes that A’s communication allows 
for reasoned elaboration when in fact it does 
not, it is “false” authority. When the source 
of obedience shifts from “genuine” to “false” 
authority and B realizes that the communica- 
tion cannot be elaborated effectively, then a 
relationship initially involving authority has 
been transformed into one involving power. 
For example, if a policeman demanded entrance 
to your house, you would probably comply on 
the implicit assumption that his demand was 
potentially supportable by reason. However, 
should you discover, once he was in, that his 


4 Authority, pp. 36, 35. 

32 As is perhaps obvious, if B chooses to defy A, 
the relationship no longer will involve power. This 
notion of rationality of choice is analogous to 
Thomas Hobbes’s treatment of the relationship 
between fear and liberty. “Feare, and Liberty,” 
he wrote, “are consistent; as when a man throw- 
eth his goods into the Sea for feare the ship should 
sink, he doth it neverthelesse very willingly, and 
may refuse to doe it if he will: It is therefore the 
action, of one that was free.” Leviathan, Every- 
man Edition, p. 110. 

% Friedrich, Authority, p. 36. Reasoning also 
underlies the difference between authority and 
influence. Thus, if B complies with A’s demand 
neither because he fears deprivations nor because 
his compliance is based upon reasoning, B has 
been influenced. This distinction will be further 
elaborated below. 

31 Ibid., p. 38. 

3 Ibid., p. 47. 
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demand was not justifiable, your further com- 
pliance would undoubtedly derive from his 
exercise of power, not authority. The point is 
that the policeman’s badge, uniform and gun— 
his symbols of “formal power’—do not consti- 
tute his authority. Whether he actually has 
that depends upon the authoritativeness of his 
communication, and that depends to a con- 
siderable degree upon the reasonableness of 
his command. 

If the officer’s elaboration of his demand to 
enter was sound in terms of the law, did he not 
have authority? Within the frame of our ex- 
ample, the answer is both no and yes. No, as 
far as you were concerned, since the elaboration 
did not make sense in terms of your own values. 
Yes, as far as society and its courts are con- 
cerned—provided, of course, that they them- 
selves considered the law to be authoritative. 
As can readily be seen, in this kind of situation 
—which occurs frequently-—authority is both a 
source of and a restraint upon the exercise of 
power; it both justifies and limits the use of 
power. But to those who believe in democracy 
this affords small comfort, unless authority 
itself is grounded upon reasoning that is mean- 
ingful to a majority of the people. 

As a final note, it is worth observing that 
just as authority can be transformed into 
power, so can the reverse obtain. ‘‘Brain- 
washing” after the manner of George Orwell’s 
“Big Brother” (and his real-life counterpart in 
Communist China) is a gruesome case in point; 
to obey Big Brother is not enough; you must 
love him. A different kind of illustration of the 
same point is the parent who uses the threat of 
spanking (power) to produce filial discipline 
which is based on acceptance of certain rules of 
the game (authority). Authority, in short, can 
cut both ways. In a humane and healthy 
society, if can perform the valuable function of 
limiting the behavior of men, especially those 
in official positions, to legitimate acts; for their 
actions must be potentially justified by 
“reasoned elaboration” in terms of values of a 
sane society. However, if the value frame of the 
society is pathological, authority, even as we 
have regarded it, can become a tool in further- 
ing the state of pathology. 


V 


Perhaps the best way to summarize our 
effort to draw careful distinctions among power 
and related concepts is to apply them in & 
“real world” context-——say, a Southern com- 
munity where white citizens have decided to 
abide by a Federal court’s desegregation order. 
As should be evident in the accompanying 
table, we assume that different persons in the 
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community had different reasons for bowing 
before the law. 

Local officials and local businessmen, for 
example, were fearful of severe deprivations— 
they responded to an exercise of power. Those 
whites we style as “moderates,” on the other 
hand, fall into two distinct groups: (a) those 
(Group I) who accepted as legitimate and 
reasonable the substantive logic underlying the 
Court order, and (b) those (Group IJ) who 
rejected the substantive ground but accepted 
the judicial procedure as legitimate and reason- 
able. Both groups, that is, responded to 
authority, in the vital senses that both per- 
ceived the Court’s decree rationally and both 
considered it (even though on different 
grounds) to be capable of “reasoned elabora- 
tion.” 

A third body of whites—whom, following 
David Riesman, we label the “other-directed” 
-—complied not because they feared severe 
deprivations (power) nor because they thought 
the order was reasonable and legitimate 
(authority), but because they felt obliged to fol- 
low the lead of those in the community they 
most respect (influence). Stated differently, al- 
though the “other-directed” group regarded 
the Court’s ruling as illegitimate and unreason- 
able both on substantive and procedural 
grounds, it “went along with its betters.” 

Like those who were other-directed, the 
“masses”, too, deferred to the newly dominant 
viewpoint in the community. But, unlike the 
former, the latter did so with little or no aware- 
ness of the issues at stake or of the fact that 
they were reversing their previous stand on the 
general question. The “masses,” in other words, 
did not make a conscious choice between com- 
pliance and noncompliance with the Court 
order; following the pattern of manipulation, 
they simply conformed. 

Under the heading of groups not complying 
with the Court order are officials who are in- 
carcerated and fined for criminal contempt 
(force) and segregationist groups that are 
beyond the reach of the Court. Suffice it to say 
that the behavior of these groups—geared as 
they are to a different set of values—also can be 
analyzed and categorized in terms of power and 
its related concepts. 


VI 


For our purposes, a decision is “a set of 
actions related to and including the choice of 
one alternative rather than another . . .,’% 


3 Robert A. Dahl, “The Analysis of Influence 
in Local Communities,” in Charles Adrian (ed.), 
Social Science and Community Action (East 
Lansing, Mich., 1960), p. 26. 
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TABLE I. HYPOTHETICAL BEHAVIOR OF SOUTHERN WHITES TO A DESEGREGATION COURT ORDER 


Concept 


Power 
(relational, demand rationally perceived, 
conflict of values, threat of severe sanc- 
tions) 


Authority 
(relational, demand rationally perceived 
and considered reasonable, possible con- 
flict of values, no severe sanctions) 


Influence 
(relational, demand rationally perceived, 
conflict of values, no severe sanctions) 


Subject 


Groups Which Choose Compliance 
State and local officials 


(threat of criminal contempt) 


Businessmen 


(threat of economic boycott and race strife, re- 
sulting in loss of profits) 


Moderates I 


(substantive groundsfor Court’srulingreasonable) 


Moderates IT 


(substantive grounds unreasonable, but judicial 
process legitimate and reasonable) 


“Other-Directed”’ Persons 


(judicial ruling, substantively and procedurally 
unreasonable, but apprehensive of standing in 
community) 


Groups Which Choose Neither Compliance Nor Non- 
compliance 


Manipulation 
(non-relational, non-rational, no conflict 
of values nor sanctions) 


Mass 


(conform to dominant behavior in community, 
with little or no recognition of the problem nor 
awareness of complying) 


Groups Which Choose Noncompliance 


Force 
(relational to non-relational, nonrational, 
application of severe sanctions) 


Power, Authority, etc. 


or, more simply, “a choice among alternative 
modes of action. .. .”37 Thus, we differ sharply 
from Lasswell and Kaplan, to whom a decision 
is “a policy involving severe sanctions (dep- 
rivations).”38 The basis for the contrast be- 
tween our definition and theirs is clearcut: they 
hold that decisions are brought about solely by 
the exercise of power, while we believe that 
power is neither the only nor even the*major 
factor underlying the process of decision-mak- 
ing and reactions thereto. We believe, in fact, 
that in some situations power is not involved at 
all, that in such situations the behavior of 
decision-makers and their subjects alike can be 
explained partially or entirely in terms of 
force, influence, or authority. 


37 Peter Rossi, “Community Decision-Mak- 
ing,” in Roland Young (ed.) Approaches to the 
Study of Politics (Evanston, Ill., 1958), p. 364. 

38 Op, cit., p. 74. 


Defiant official subject to contempt of Court 


(incarceration reflects that values underlying de- 
fiance overshadow values gained by compliance) 


Extreme segregationists 


Our position can be clarified by reference to 
the following diagram. Two important points 
may be drawn from it. First, every social de- 
cison involves interaction between the one or 
more persons seeking a given goal and the one 
or more persons whose compliance must be 
obtained. Thus, if A’s attempt to exercise 
power or influence or whatever over B is 
ignored, there is no decision. 

Second, compliance can be sought through 
the exercise of one or any combination of the 
four phenomena indicated on the diagram. 
However, if compliance is forthcoming, it may 
or may not stem from the same source. For in- 
stance, if B bows to A’s wishes because A has 
threatened sanctions which B wishes to avoid, 
the resulting decision is one of “pure” power; 
both participants made their choices in the 
same frame of reference. On the other hand, if 
B’s compliance is grounded, not on a fear of 
deprivations but on acceptance of A’s values, 
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the resulting decision is a hybrid case, in the 
important sense that A sought to exercise 
power but in fact exercised authority. Sim- 
ilarly, cases can be identified in which A has 
sought to exert authority while B’s compliance 
was given because he was influenced (see 
diagram). The combinations are many— 


Means By Which Compliance Reason Why Compliance Is 
Is Sought Forthcoming 
1. Power 1, Power 
2, Influence ow 2. Influence 
pe DECISION 


eo” 


3. Authority “a 3. Authority 


4. Force 4, Force 


Fieure 1. Diagram of impulse and response. 


particularly if the analysis also takes into 
account situations where two or more of the 
phenomena come into play simultaneously.*® 
The point is, in all events, that a decision can- 
not be said to be a result of power or influence 
or authority or force unless and until it is 
specified from whose point of view the decision 
is being examined, z.e., from that of the one 
who seeks compliance or the one who gives it. 
It may be objected that this approach is 
unworkable for empirical analysis because it 
necessitates mind-reading. We think not. The 
courts of law do, and so can we, distinguish 
between “specific” intent and intent inferred 
from actual behavior. We believe, in other 
words, that it is both feasible and necessary to 
deduce from detailed observation of the situa- 
tion why persons act as they do. To put it 
still another way, there is no shortcut, no 
simple”“and mechanical method, for gaining a 


39 For example, A may employ both authority 
and power to gain B’s agreement, and B’s response 
may have a similarly dual basis, An apparent case 
in point is the relationship between Adolf Hitler 
and some of his military chiefs during World War 
II. On this, consult William L. Shirer, The Rise 
and Fall of the Third Reich (New York, 1960), pp. 
366 ff. and passim. 

49 The approach we have in mind is exemplified 
by the untutored, but nonetheless penetrating, 
study of “Springdale” by Joseph Vidich and 
Arthur Bensman, Small Town in Mass Society 
(Princeton, N.J., 1958). For further discussion of 
this point, see following section. 
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full understanding of the decision-making proc- 
ess. 

We concede that our approach is less work- 
able than that of Lasswell and Kaplan, Dahl, 
and others of that “school.” On the other hand, 
because ours provides a broader conceptual 
frame within which to analyze decision-making, 
it makes easier the comparative study of the 
factors underlying different decisions in diverse 
circumstances. A road is thereby opened to- 
ward the development of a body of general 
theory with respect to the decision-making 
process. Moreover, because we distinguish 
carefully among the forces at work in any given 
situation, we minimize the risk of putting un- 
warranted emphasis upon one factor to the 
exclusion, wholly or partly, of others. Stated 
more bluntly, we put the phenomenon of power 
in proper perspective: we recognize that while 
decision-making frequently does involve power 
relationships, if very often does not. 


VII 


The other side of the coin is nondecision- 
making. When the dominant values, the ac- 
cepted rules of the game, the existing power 
relations among groups, and the instruments 
of force, singly or in combination, effectively 
prevent certain grievances from developing into 
full-fledged issues which call for decisions, it 
can be said that a nondecision-making situa- 
tion exists. This phenomenon is clearly dis- 
tinguishable from the negative aspects of de- 
cision-making (deciding not to act or deciding 
not to decide), since the mere existence of the 
“mobilization of bias,” to use Schattschneider’s 
phrase, is sufficient to prevent a latent issue 
from becoming a question for decision. 

It might be objected that since a nondecision, 
by definition, is a nonevent, it is not observable, 
and, therefore, is not an operationally-useful 
concept. Although it is true that a nondecision 
is not visible to the naked eye, a latent issue is 
discernible and so is the mobilization of bias. 
Thus it can be said that the nondecisron- 
making process (the impact of the mobilization 
of bias upon a latent issue), in distinction to a 
nondecision, is indeed subject to observation 
and analysis. 

In their perceptive study, Small Town in 
Mass Society, Vidich and Bensman, without 
calling it such, analyze the nondecision-making 
process in Springdale.“ For example, they re- 
late that the school administrators in the com- 
munity had basic grievances but, cognizant of 
the dominant rural values prevailing in the 
community, the established tradition of de- 


& Ibid. 
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ciding all town issues by unanimous vote, and 
the predominance of nonprofessionals in posts 
of leadership, the schoolmen prudently kept 
their grievances to themselves. In choosing this 
course of action, the school officials admittedly 
made a decision. But it was not one brought 
about by any decision or combination of de- 
cisions by others with respect to their griev- 
ances. Quite the contrary, it reflected the 
schoolmen’s realization that, by sustaining the 
mobilization of bias, the leaders of the com- 
munity—even if indirectly and unconsciously 
—could, would, and often did exercise author- 
ity, power and influence against them. 

In those instances when a latent issue of 
the type which is usually kept submerged is 
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successfully pushed forward and emerges as a 
publie issue (for example, the recent emergence 
of Negro demands in the South), it is likely 
that the mobilization of bias will be directly 
and consciously employed against those who 
demand a redress of grievances by the decision- 
making organ. In such instances, the decision- 
making process preempts the field previously 
occupied by the nondecision-making process. 
And in so doing, it necessarily jeopardizes the 
previously-established mobilization of bias. 

If the concept of nondecision-making proves 
a useful tool of analysis, it appears to us at this 
juncture that it can be effectively studied in 
terms of the categories suggested in this paper 
for the examination of decision-making. 
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REVOLUTIONARY IDEOLOGY: THE CASE OF THE MARIAN EXILES 


Mica EL WALZER 
Princeton University 


In the history of political thought, revolution 
is a relatively new idea. Rebellion, insurrection, 
tyrannicide, civil war, resistance: all these have 
been discussed and debated since the very 
beginnings of speculation about politics. But 
the idea that a select group of men might wil- 
fully and systematically employ political 
violence to effect the moral and social trans- 
formation of an established order was literally 
not conceived until early modern times and did 
not become a matter of self-conscious specula- 
tion until quite recently. The purpose of this 
essay is to analyze and, in part, to explain one 
of the earliest appearances of revolutionary 
thought—among a group of exiled English and 
Scottish writers in the sixteenth century. Itis a 
case study in the origins (rather than a de- 
scription of the origin) of a new intellectual 
style and a new mode of perceiving and re- 
sponding to the political world. But a new 
style and a new set of perceptions and responses 
suggests a new man: the religious exile of the 
sixteenth century was such a man, an intellec- 
tual suddenly set loose from conventional and 
corporate ties and radicalized, so to speak, by 
his experience. Hence the nature of the exile 
and the social character of the exiles must be 
studied before the new ideas can be fully 
understood. 

The writings of the Marian exiles have rarely 
been accorded such importance as will be 
attributed to them in this essay. Their work has 
more often been treated as a minor part of 
monarchomach literature; more especially, as 
an anticipation of, or a footnote to, the more 
important work of the French Huguenots. The 
political radicalism of the exiles, like the extra- 
ordinary invective of their pamphlets, it has 
been suggested, was more the result of personal 
recklessness than of any new or significant 
ideological convictions. Catholic rule at home 
and their own exile abroad drove them to 
break with Calvin’s caution and proclaim the 
right of resistance. But they hardly understood 
that right and never elaborated it so profoundly 
as did the later monarchomachs. John Knox 
and Christopher Goodman have thus been de- 
scribed as primitive counterparts of such 
French Calvinists as Jean Hotman or Philip de 
Mornay.! But in fact they were very different 


1 Otto von Gierke, The Development of Political 
Theory (New York, 1939), p. 24, note 3; J. N. 


men, of a different social class, shaped by a 
different set of political experiences. Their 
ideas have but little in common with those of 
the Huguenots, Indeed, de Mornay found his 
own counterpart when he found an English 
friend-——Sir Philip Sidney. For Sidney belonged 
to a group of “godly” aristocrats who might 
well have produced their own vindiciae had 
they had to face a Catholic queen.? But Knox, 
the son of a Scottish peasant, required a very 
different vindication for his political activity. 
This difference was recognized, apparently, 
by John Milton. Writing in 1649, Milton called 
Knox, Goodman, Whittingham and Gilby-— 
the leaders of the radical faction among the 
Marian exiles—‘‘our fathers in the faith we 
hold.’’? He cited their exile pamphlets, still in 
circulation, in order to defend the Cromwellian 
revolution and the execution of Charles I. 
Milton recognized that these men had de- 
veloped a theoretical (or rather, theological) 
justification of just such a revolution and had 
even suggested the public trial of the king. 
They had thus moved considerably beyond the 
medieval doctrine of resistance by the lesser 
magistrates which Calvin was to restate and 
the Huguenots elaborate—and this was not 
merely, as will be seen, because of their greater 
willingness to call for popular rebellion.* But 
until the actual outbreak of the revolution in 
England, their ideas had had no practical 
demonstration. They had, indeed, rarely been 
mentioned by cautious Puritan writers of the 


Figgis, Political Thought from Gerson to Grotius 
(New York, 1960), pp. 165-166; J. W. Allen, A 
History of Political Thought in the Sixteenth Cen- 
tury (London, 1960), pp. 106-120; Christopher 
Morris, Political Thought in England: Tyndale to 
Hooker (London, 1953), pp. 152-156; George H, 
Sabine, A History of Political Theory (New York, 
1950), pp. 368-370. 

2 R. Patry, Philippe de Plessis-Morney: Un 
huguenot homme d Etat: 1649-1623 (Paris, 1933); 
W. D. Briggs, ‘“Sidney’s Political Ideas,” Studies 
in Philology, Vol. 29, No. 4 (October, 1932), pp. 
534-542, 

3 Works, ed. F. A. Patterson, et al. (New York, 
1932), V, 52. Milton also cites Calvin’s Commen- 
taries on Daniel, but mentions none of the major 
Huguenot authors. 

1 Cf. Allen, op. cit., p. 112. 
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Elizabethan and Jacobean periods.’ As a re- 
sult, historians have too readily assumed that 
the sixteenth century Scottish reformation or 
French civil wars represented, in some sense, 
the working out of Marian exile, as of Hugue- 
not, thought. But this is not quite true. Though 
Knox certainly played an active part in Scot- 
tish politics, he never found that army of the 
saints which he and Goodman had described in 
their pamphlets. The Scottish Lords of the 
Congregation fell considerably short of being a 
Knoxian instrument.® 

Conservative writers during Elizabeth’s 
reign, like Hooker and Bancroft, made a mis- 
take precisely opposite to that of modern 
historians. They grasped the revolutionary 
character of the thought of the exiles, but 
characteristically called Huguenot thought 
revolutionary also.” This confusion, only in a 
minor way deliberate, was facilitated by the 
inability of the exiles to set down their ideas in 
systematic fashion. Driven by religious faith 
and political frustration, they had made their 
exile a time of fundamental rethinking. But 
they were hardly capable of (or interested in) 
arranging their new ideas in treatise form. They 
were themselves revolutionaries and soon 
enough the exile was over and they were in- 


§ Knox was persona non grata in Elizabeth’s 
England as a result of his book against women— 
A First Blast of the Trumpet against the Monstrous 
Regiment of Women (1558)—~-and his pamphlets 
were never republished. But his papers and letters 
were collected and at least one sermon and one 
book of biblical commentary printed by John 
Field, the leader of the Puritan conference move- 
ment. See The Second Part of a Register, ed. A. 
Peel, 2 vols. (Cambridge, 1915) I, 15, 91; Patrick 
Collinson, “John Field and Elizabethan Puritan- 
ism,” Elizabethan Government and Society (Lon- 
don, 1961), p. 144. 

6 Cf. William Law Mathieson, Politics and 
Religion: A Study in Scottish History from the 
Reformation to the Revolution (Glascow, 1902), p. 
68: ‘There is little trace of that enthusiasm and 
tenacity of purpose which we are wont to associ- 
ate with the idea of a religious war. In all their 
later manifestoes [the Lords] appealed to their 
countrymen as patriots rather than as religious 
zealots.” 

7 Bancroft, Dangerous Positions (London, 
1593), which makes no distinctions between the 
work of the Marian exiles and that of the Hugue- 
nots; and Hooker, Ecclesiastical Polity: Book 
VIII, ed. R. A. Houk (New York, 1931); see also 
the discussion in J. H. N. Salmon, The French Reli- 
gious Wars in English Political Thought (Oxford, 
1959), pp. 31-32. 


volved once again in practical politics (or 
practical religion) in Scotland and England. 
Nevertheless, their ideas do add up to a radical 
view of revolutionary activity which ought to 
be distinguished carefully from the Huguenot 
conception of constitutional resistance and 
which is historically distinct from Huguenot 
doctrine because it is the outcome of an experi- 
ence the later French writers knew little about 
——political exile. 


I 


In the years after Catholic Queen Mary 
came to the throne, some 800 English Protes- 
tants went into exile on the continent.? About a 
hundred of these were men not very different 
from the exiles of previous ages, noblemen and 
their followers who fled upon the victory of one 
or another feudal faction. Mostly younger sons 
of gentry families, these most recent exiles 
traveled little farther than the coast of France; 
there they stayed to intrigue, spy upon one 
another and play the pirate. They had been 
supporters of Northumberland, adherents of 
the unfortunate Queen Jane, Kentish com- 
panions of the rebel Wyatt. Their Protestant- 
ism was a function of their politics, and their 
politics of their familial and local interests. 
Intrigue at home and exile abroad led them to 
nogeneralized political viewpoint;in theirletters 
they developed an elaborate but highly per- 
sonal apologetic; of theoretical justification 
they offered little.” A few among these younger 
sons, tired perhaps of fruitless conspiracy, 
stayed only briefly in France and then went on 
to Italy, where they studied the new ways of 
the Italan courts, absorbing Renaissance 
manners and, more rarely, Renaissance art. 
One of them was Sir Thomas Hoby, translator 
of Castighione’s Book of the Courtier and a future 
Elizabethan official. Hoby provides an interest- 
ing and revealing family history: his father was 
a simple country gentleman of Hereford; his 
older half-brother held abbey lands, was an 
Edwardian ambassador and friend to Titian 
and Aretino; his son would be an uncompro- 
mising Puritan.’ Sir Thomas himself, cultivated 


8 On the Marian exile, see the excellent study by 
Christina M. Garrett, The Marian Exiles (Cam- 
bridge, 1938);. also M. M. Knappen, Tudor 
Puritanism: A Chapter in the History of Idealism 
(Chicago, 1930), chs. 6-8. 

° Garrett, op. cit., pp. 32 ff. See the author’s 
comments, however, on the Gospel-propagating 
pirates, p. 37. 

10 See The Diary of Lady Margaret Hoby 1599- 
1605, ed. with an intro. by D. M. Meads (London, 
1930), introduction; also D. N. B. s. v. Hoby. 
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in the new manner, a traveler before and during 
his exile, was a middleman of ideas who carried 
back to England a rich intellectual booty; his 
immediate companions, in France and in Italy, 
were men of adventure, freebooters of another 
sort. 

The majority by far of the exiles were differ- 
ent men, new men, separated by a great gulf 
from the times and manners of the banished 
feudal lord. They did not stop in France, a 
country receptive to English conspirators but 
not to English Protestants, but moved on 
instead to the reformed cities of south Ger- 
many and Switzerland. There they established 
self-governing religious communities and de- 
veloped a considerable organizational life, 
replacing the spying and intrigue of the adven- 
turers with an endlessly inventive political 
controversy. Perhaps half these exiles were 
clergymen of one sort or another (ex-monks and 
friars, deacons, priests, free-lance preachers) 
or theological students of Cambridge and 
Oxford. Only a very small and insignificant 
number of the clerics and clerics-to-be were of 
gentle birth. The students were usually poor; 
they apparently traveled in groups and lived 
together, their expenses paid by “godly mer- 
chants.” Very few merchants, however, fol- 
lowed them into exile. The number of gentle- 
men was far larger, reaching to a third or more 
of the Englishmen in the German and Swiss 
towns—the largest group after the ministers 
and students. A few of these carried their 
establishments into exile with them; the 
Duchess of Suffolk, for example, was accom- 
panied by a major-domo, a “gentlewoman” and 
six servants, including a “Greek rider of 
horses” and a fool. But the Duchess was an 
exception; few of the gentry could maintain 
such formidable households. Exile (and often, 
poverty) forced upon them a new equality with 
their clerical colleagues. Finally, a small group 
of artisans, mostly weavers, also went abroad, 
gathering at Geneva and Aarau, but playing 
hardly any role in congregational politics. 
Their insignificant number contrasts sharply 
with the large artisan majorities among Protes- 
tant refugees from France and Flanders.” 
Because of the presence of the gentry and the 

_ predominance of clerical intellectuals, the 
Marian exile took on a new political and 
_ ideological importance. 


11 See the statistical breakdown of the exiles in 
Garrett, op. cit., p. 41. 

12 Ibid., p. 42; also Frederick A. Norwood, The 
Reformation Refugees as an Economic Force 
(Chicago, 1942). 


The major role in the politics of exile clearly 
belonged to the ministers; this is, perhaps, the 
primary difference between the Marian exiles 
and the later Huguenot movement, whose in- 
tellectuals were almost all laymen and aristo- 
crats. The position and power of the ministers 
was greatly enhanced by exile, for while the 
gentry left their land behind, the clerics carried 
their books along. Although the degree of 
participation in communal affairs was high, 
intellectual expression remained a clerical 
monopoly. Young gentlemen in exile tested 
their capacity for political intervention and 
theological controversy, but the ministers were 
the undisputed leaders of the congregations as 
of the student bands.!8 And these were the only 
exilic communities, for the refugees, refusing 
allegiance to their adopted towns, were further 
cut off from their German and Swiss neighbors 
by an almost total ignorance of foreign lan- 
guages. Exile for most of them was a distinctly 
narrow and at the same time intensely collec- 
tive experience. 

For five years, then, the Marian exiles lived 
“outside the limits of any effective jurisdic- 
tion.” “They were free men,” Miss Garrett 
goes on, “free to come and go as they chose, to 
bear arms or not as they chose, and above all 
free to order the internal affairs of their own 
little communities as they chose.”!4 With time 
on their hands (except for a few weavers and 
printers the exiles engaged in no other economic 
activity than the collection and distribution of 
charitable funds) the English Protestants 
turned their self-government into a hectic, 
time-consuming business. They experimented, 
it may be suggested, with new kinds of political 
activity and participation. The major tendency 
of their politics can be grasped from a compari- 
son of the two “disciplines” (church constitu- 
tions) of the Frankfurt community. The “old 
discipline,” imposed early by the more conserv- 
ative among the exiles, was just 12 articles in 
length, provided for some eight church officers, 
and by its very vagueness maximized the 
authority of the single minister. The “new 
discipline,” adopted after much controversy 
and a small-scale revolution, was 73 articles in 
length, provided for sixteen church officers (the 
congregation at the time of its adoption had 62 
male members) and explicitly, with elaborate 
care, limited the authority of the two equal 


18 [William Whittingham], A Brief Discourse of 
the Troubles at Frankfurt (1574) ed. and repr. by 
Edward Arber (London, 1908). This book de- 
scribes and documents the most crucial of the 
controversies among the exiles. 

“u Garrett, op. cit., p. 18. 
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ministers. The tendency, then, was to shatter 
and divide authority, to increase the number 
of offices, to proliferate constitutional detail. 
In all this, the energetic activity, polemical 
skill and organizational experience of the min- 
isters played a major part. 

The ministers and students themselves fall 
into two groups, which may briefly if not quite 
satisfactorily be designated as future Anglicans 
and future Puritans. The latter group, a mi- 
nority among the refugees, underwent, as it 
were, a double exile; first leaving their home- 
land, then separating themselves from the 
majority of their fellow emigrees. Most of the 
Englishmen abroad strove to maintain what 
one of them called the ‘English face” of their 
refugee churches, to continue using the English 
ritual and the last legally proclaimed Edward- 
ian prayer book,!® Although exiled they refused 
to consider themselves outlawed. The radical- 
ism of the Puritan minority, on the other hand, 
was characterized by a refusal to submit 
religion to either civil law or national alle- 
giance. In their fervent pursuit of Protestant 
logic the Puritans arrived finally at Calvin’s 
Geneva; they had fled, defeated, from the 
English community at Frankfurt. In Geneva 
they estabhshed a congregation and a dis- 
cipline which set the standards of future 
Puritan ambition and produced a translation of 
the Bible whose marginal notes carried Puri- 
tanism into countless English households.” 
More than this, they addressed to their 
countrymen at home a series of extraordinary 
political tracts, in which they elaborated a far 
more radical view of political activity than the 
Huguenots were to attain and in doing so de- 
veloped one of the first justifications of revolu- 
tion. 

Their political theory stands in a close rela- 
tion to their political experience. The radical- 
ism of their views was the intellectual outcome 
of a long process of alienation and detachment, 
culminating finally in the physical fact of their 
double exile, and setting them altogether free of 
English convention and law and of the corpor- 
ate authority of an established church. Crossing 
the channel, they left behind a world of po- 
litical habit and routine with which they had 


1 The two disciplines are printed in A Brief 
Discourse, pp. 143-49 and 150-205. On the strug- 
gle within the congregation, see Garrett, op. cit., 
pp. 22ff and Knappen, op. cit., ch. 4. 

16 A Brief Discourse, p. 54. 

17 On the ideological tone and influence of the 
Geneva Bible, see Hardin Craig Jr., “The Geneva 
Bible as a Political Document’ Pacific Historical 
Review, Vol. VII, No. 1 (March, 1988). pp. 40-49. 
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become increasingly impatient. Many of their 
fellow ministers mistook this new freedom for 
mere irascibility; thus Jewel, a future Anglican 
bishop, despaired of a like future for Christo- 
pher Goodman: “he is a man of irritable temper, 
and too pertinacious in anything he has once 
undertaken.’8 Fuller’s judgment of Anthony 
Gilby was similar: “a fierce, fiery and furious 
opposer.’"® And surely these were angry men, 
inexperienced in gentility, narrowly educated, 
with small talents. Yet exile provided them 
with an environment as narrow, intense and 
restricted as were their own minds. Radically 
disillusioned with the Henrician reformation, 
feeling little loyalty even to the progressively 
more Protestant formulations of Edward’s 
reign, they made foreign Geneva the prototype 
of a tightly disciplined perfection. 

For these future Puritans, exile had been a 
great release; this was symbolized, perhaps, in 
the torrent of violent rhetoric which they loosed 
at England from their continental refuge. Away 
from the court and its factions, independent of 
the patronage of great noblemen, the ministers 
discovered themselves for the first time as free 
intellectuals with commitments of their own 
and a deeply felt zeal to remake the world in 
their own image. They proceeded to take their 
full rhetorical revenge upon Henry VIII and 
his secular reformation—in which they had 
played so small a part. “Thus was there no 
reformation but a deformation,” wrote Gilby, 
‘in the time of that tyrant and lecherous mon- 
ster...he cared for no manner of religion. 
This monstrous boar... must needs be called 
the Head of the Church ...in his best time, 
nothing was heard but the king’s book and the 
king’s proceedings, the king’s homilies in the 
churches where God’s word should only have 
been preached.’° Such language must have 
been a satisfaction to the new and nervous 
egotism of the ministers. In this sense, at least, 
they prospered in exile. There is hardly a word 
in their letters or tracts to suggest nostalgia or 
sorrow for England. 

In England the ministers had been nothing 
more than traditional church officers, obedient 
to their bishop, to the convocation and to the 


18 J. Jewel to Peter Martyr in 1559, Zurich 
Letters, First Series, ed. and trans. H. Robinson 
(Cambridge, 1842-45) p. 21. 

19 Fuller’s comment is quoted in a note by th 
editor, John Knox, Works, ed. D. Laing, 6 vols. 
(Edinburgh, 1846-48), IV, 546. 

20 Anthony Gilby, An Admonition to England 
and Scotland to Call Them to Repentance, originally 
published together with Knox’s The Appellation 
(1558) repr. in Knox, Works, IV, 563~64. 
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Supreme Head. Politically they were private 
persons, passive, holding no office at all. It was 
a distinction which even John Knox might 
observe. “I am not minded,” he wrote in 1552, 
“, .. to move contention ... because I am but 
one, having in my contrair magistrates, com. 
mon order, and the judgments of many 
learned... .”% In his first admonitory letter to 
England, in 1554, he insisted upon the same 
point: “Shall we go and slay all idolators?” he 
inquired. “That were the office, dear brethren, 
of every civil magistrate within his realm... 
the slaying of idolators appertains not to every 
particular man... .’’ 

But the men of Geneva, unlike the other 
exiles with their “English face” and law, could 
no longer pretend even to official status in a 
church—except in that tiny religious common- 
wealth which was entirely their own creation. 
They had no legal or public calling to address 
Englishmen at all. Facing England from exile, 
then, they sought a new office and found it not 
in men’s constitutions but in divine prophecy. 
They thus seized upon an aspect of Calvinist 
thought which never interested the Huguenots. 
In the person of the Old Testament prophet, the 
men of Geneva found their new public charac- 
ter. “I, a man sent of God’’—thus did John 
Knox designate himself—“to call... this 
people... again to the true service of God.’’24 
They described prophecy as a Calvinist office, in 
which individual inadequacy and corruption 
were overcome not by corporate authority and 
prestige, but by divine calling and the disci- 
pline of duty. God’s ministers, Knox wrote, ‘‘as 
they be the sons of men, of nature are they 
liars, unstable and vain; but his eternal word; 
which he putteth in their mouths and whereof 
they are made ambassadors is of... truth, 
stability and assurance.’’4 He would not speak, 


21 Knox, Epistle to the Congregation of Berwick, 
pr. in Peter Lorimer, John Knox and the Church of 
England (Edinburgh, 1875) p. 156. 

2 Knox, A Godly Letter of Warning or Admoni- 
tion to the Faithful in London, Newcasile and Ber- 
wick (1554) in Works, III, 194; see also A Com- 
fortable Epistle to Christs afflicted Chureh (1554) 
in Works, III, 244. 

23 Knox, The Appellation from the Sentence 
Pronounced by the Bishops and Clergy (1558) in 
Works, IV, 474. 

24 Knox, The Copy of an Epistle (1559) in Works, 
V, 486. See also Edwin Muir, John Knox: Por- 
trait of a Calvinist (London, 1939). This is the 
most interesting of the modern biographies of 
Knox; it attempts, not always successfully, a 
psychological examination of the tension between 
man and “instrument.” 
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declared Gilby, “from men’s wisdom, vain 
eloquence, or subtle reasons, but from the in- 
fallible truth of God’s word.” He was called to 
deliver “God’s curse and _ threatenings.’’26 
Christopher Goodman, in a more gentle mood, 
called the ministers ‘stewards of God’s holy 
mysteries, and that not at the appointment of 
men, or for themselves, but by the ordinance of 
our savior... .’”6 The prophet of doom, how- 
ever, was a more frequent and more self-en- 
hancing image than was the steward of 
mystery. Neither, it should be noted, required 
an English ordination. He was a “trumpet” of 
God, Knox wrote to his confidant Mrs. Bows. 
“Albeit I never lack the presence and plain 
image of my own wretched infirmity, yet seeing 
sin so manifestly abound in all estates, I am 
compelled to thunder out the threatenings of 
God against obstinate rebels.’’2? 

In the world of religious office, conscience 
played a part very similar to its political role: 
it freed men from old loyalties, enforced anew 
sense of duty and required obedience to a wilful 
God. The prophet, Knox assured his readers— 
though they might well have had their doubts 
—does not relish the doom he foretells. If it 
were not for his conscience, he would flee his 
task as Jonah did. “If I should cease, then 
should I do against my conscience, as also 
against my knowledge, and so should I be 
guilty of the blood of them that perisheth for 
lack of admonition... 28 The initial duty of 
the prophet did not go beyond such trumpet- 
ing; prophecy was not yet a political office. But 
in its very freedom from legal limitation it al- 
ready had political implications. The prophet 
was a special officer of God, an “instrument” 
directly employed. His status and function 
were not determined by a constitutional struc- 
ture, were not regulated and controlled by law 
or custom; he was, in a sense, beyond such 
control. Like the exile he was outside any effec- 
tive political jurisdiction. He could range 
freely, disregarding legal rules and social 
boundaries, Calvin had already announced the 
right of prophets to chastise kings. A coura- 
geous preacher might even exercise the right: the 
Puritan Edward Dering would one day speak 
bluntly to Elizabeth.”® But it was a far more 
significant political fact when the chastisement 


% Gilby, op. cit., in Knox, Works, IV, 554. 

2 Christopher Goodman, How Superior Powers 
Ought to be Obeyed (1558) repr. Facsimile Text 
Society (New York, 1931), p. 31. 

27 Knox, Works, III, 338. 

28 Knox, Godly Letter, Works, ITI, 108. 

29 Edward Dering, A Sermon Preached before 
the Queen’s Majesty m.pl., n.d.). 
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was not delivered face-to-face in the compara- 
tive privacy of the court, but rather in the 
public forum, in pamphlets and to the nation. 
Inevitably, then, chastisement became rebel- 
lion: “Let a thing be here noted,” Knox wrote 
ominously in 1554, “the prophet of God some- 
times may teach treason against kings, and yet 
neither he, nor such as obey the word spoken in 
the Lord’s name by him, offends God.” It was 
a discovery whose boldness was made possible 
by the new identity of the minister in exile. 


II 


The most immediate product of these divine 
‘instruments’ was a literature of denuncia- 
tion: a vigorous, at times hysterical, often ugly 
revelation of what Knox had meant when he 
promised indulgence to the prophet’s “spiritual 
hatred.” Denunciation was restrained only by a 
single, frequently reiterated prophetic vision: 


And albeit that abominable idolators triumph for 
a moment, yet approaches the hour when God’s 
vengence shall strike [and] not only their souls but 
their vile carcasses shall be plagued.... Their 
cities shall be burnt, their land shall be laid waste, 
and their daughers shall be defiled, their children 
shall fall on the edge of the sword, mercy shall 
they find none because they have refused the God 
of all mercy. 


But this was only pious hopefulness. Denuncia- 
tion unrestrained was of more interest; its in- 
tellectual outcome was quite extraordinary. 
The thrust of a harsh, but logical and almost 
continuous invective was toward the radical 
devaluation of the conventional world, of the 
political, legal and intellectual status quo. In 
the polemic and prophecy of the exiles in 
Geneva, there appeared a steadily growing 
emphasis on the utter and total corruption of 
this world, of “men’s wisdom,” of tradition and 
law, of the opinion of the multitude.” Every 
earthly authority was undermined, every 
merely human or rational justification of 
authority was called into doubt. Knox and the 
other prophets described what was almost a 
Manichean universe in which an earth corrupt 
“in all its estates” was ruled by a stalwart 


30 Knox, Godly Letter, Works, III, 184. 
{(‘‘Knox’s] view of the Christian propagandist 
knew no limits either of morality or law... .” 
Figgis, op. cit., p. 166. 

32 Knox, Godly Letter, pp. 166-67. 

32 See especially the two excellent pamphlets of 
1554, the Godly Letter and the Faithful Admoni- 
tion... unto the Professors of God’s Truth in 
England, in Works, ITI. 


Satan: “. .. albeit it is contrary to our fantasy, 
yet we must believe it, for the devil is called 
prince and god of this world, because he reign- 
eth and is honored by idolatry in it.’’8 

Since Mary was a legal queen and the pro- 
phet an illegal man, it was inevitable that he 
sound his trumpet against authority. Himself in 
‘league with God,” he defended a narrowly 
conceived divine truth against the sinfulness 
and ignorance of mankind and its governors. In 
more traditional thought, it was these gover- 
nors who were called “gods of this world’”’—a 
title Knox gave to the devil. The magistrates 
were only fallen men; neither their reason nor 
their human nature would be any basis for a 
godly politics. “The true knowledge of God,” 
wrote Knox, ‘is not born with man, neither yet 
cometh it unto him by natural power.” 
Reason, education, study: all these brought 
men far short of that true knowledge which the 
prophet had in “the grace of his election.’ 
True knowledge was thus identified with re- 
ligious illumination (or, since the prophets were 
not mystics, with religious dedication) and the 
identity was also a restriction. Knox recognized 
the “daily delectations” which classical litera- 
ture might bring; he condemned it nevertheless 
—-indeed, all the more enthusiastically—be- 
cause he saw no value except in the “perpetual 
repetition” of God’s word. In the writings of 
Knox, Goodman and Whittingham, the wealth 
of classical reference so common in the six- 
teenth century, so common even in the work of 
other Calvinists, virtually disappeared. Writing 
his tract against women, Knox dragged it all in 
again, presumably using the current hand- 
books, but classical learning was never a key 
element in his argument. Nor would his pol- 
itics be based on such conventional knowledge 
as might also be available to magistrates and 
lords. His appeal was always to a special truth; 
tutored by the Holy Ghost, he boasted an un- 
derstanding of what was “already appointed in 
the counsel of the eternal.’’% 


33 Knox, Faithful Admonition, Werks, ITI, 285. 
For Knox’s theological difficulties with the prob- 
lem of the effective power of Satan, see his tract 
on predestination, An Answer to a Great Number 
of Blasphemous Cavillations, Works, V, 35-36. 

31 Knox, Godly Letter, Works, IIT, 204; An 
Answer, Works, V, 28. 

3% Knox, A Letter of Wholesome Counsel (1556), 
Works, IV, 135. 

36 “God shall always raise up some to whom the 
verity shall be revealed, and unto such ye shall 
give place. . .,” First Blast of the Trumpet Against 
the Monstrous Regiment of Women, Works, IV, 379. 
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Custom provided no surer evidence of this 
counsel than did reason. Knox recited the usual 
arguments by which men sought to justify their 
actions: “They are laudable, they are honest 
and decent, they have good significations, they 
pleased our fathers and the most part of the 
world used the same’—and he condemned 
them all. “And thus into idolatry the corrupt 
children follow the footsteps of their fore- 
fathers.’’8?7 Whittingham’s conclusion was sim- 
ilar: “so that custom and company... draw 
us to perdition....’38 The example of the 
father was of no more value than was that of 
the queen-——would-be mother of her subjects. 
Historicity was not the equivalent of sanctity 
—as in some Huguenot writing—it was rather 
a cause for suspicion: what did it indicate but 
prolonged acquiescence by corrupt worldlings? 
Nor might the prophet’s purposes be served by 
law, and still less by popular election. Knox’s 
sweep was grand: ‘‘... neither the consent of 
the people, process of time, nor multitude of 
men,” he wrote to Queen Elizabeth in 1559, 
“can establish a law which God shall approve. 
... It appertaineth to you, therefore, to 
ground the justness of your authority, not upon 
that law which from year to year doth 
change but upon the eternal providence of 
(Godj. .. 77 

Given the range of their denunciation, it was 
hardly necessary—or possible—for the proph- 
ets to elaborate a political theory. The tradi- 
tional subject matter of such a theory was of 
little interest to them; they had virtually no 
sense of the history, secular purposes or con- 
stitutional form of the state. Their concern was 
extradordinarily singular: no one might be 
chosen king or governor, Christopher Goodman 
wrote, “what title or right soever he seems to 
have thereunto by civil policy, except he be a 
promoter and setter-forth of God’s glory.” * 
Whatever his title, here was the magistrate’s 
function, and beyond this the prophets were 
unwilling to go. It is obvious that only a 
Christian could fulfill this function; only a 
Christian, therefore, could legitimately be 
king. In the interests of political order and 
“civil policy,” Calvin had accepted the pos- 
sibility of a heathen ruler. When Goodman 
rejected this possibility, he revealed the full 
extent of his disinterestedness—in political 
order and also in that human utility which 


87 Knox, Godly Letter, Works, III, 180. 

38 See Whittingham’s Introduction to Good- 
man, op. cit., Sig. Ae. 

38 Knox, Works, IV, 49. 

40 Goodman, op. cit., p. 51. 
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order was supposed to serve. 

It is useful to compare Goodman’s statement 
with a description of royal duty from the pen of 
another minister. The concern of John Ponet, 
an Edwardian bishop who lived in Strasbourg 
with the future Anglicans, was obviously more 
profane than holy: “The prince’s watch,” he 
wrote, “ought to defend the poor man’s house, 
his labor the subject’s ease, his diligence the 
subject’s pleasure, his trouble the subject’s 
quietness.” Home, ease, pleasure and. quiet- 
ness: these were hardly the paramount Calvin- 
ist virtues. Ponet suggested an identification of 
tyranny with theft: good government he saw as 
a protection for property.“ The prophets at 
Geneva, on the other hand, single-mindedly 
described the tyrant as an idolator; they were 
as little interested in the new defense of private 
property as in the older defense of common 
land. Their attack upon Satan’s world left them 
with virtually no social connections or sym- 
pathies, and with but one political passion: to 
drive fallen men “up the Lord’s hill.” God’s 
prophet fastened his narrowly religious purpose 
upon the secular and political world. He pro~ 
posed to call all rights of succession, all estab- 
lished law and custom, all dynastic, national or 
even class loyalties—valueless. The effect of 
prophetic denunciation was thus to deepen the 
practical alienation of the exiles and to give it 
an intellectual form. It was now firmly rooted 
in the Calvinist doctrine of the fall. The proph- 
et, a divine “instrument,” stood apart; he 
viewed the world, as Knox wrote, in the “spirit 
of righteous judgment.” 

Denunciation made judgment a possibility; 
it had broken the link between divine com- 
mand and earthly event. Although the the- 
ology of the Genevans remained strictly pre- 
destinarian, their rhetoric actually shifted the 
ground of argument. As is often the case with 
prophets, their polemical tongues and pens were 


44 John Ponet, A Short Treatise of Political 
Power (1556) facsimile repr. in Winthrop S. 
Hudson, John Ponet, Advocate of Limited Mon- 
archy (Chicago, 1942), p. 95. On Ponet, see 
Hudson’s introduction and Christopher Morris, 
Political Thought in England: Tyndale to Hooker 
(Oxford, 1953), pp. 152-55. Ponet’s background 
was humanist and he apparently never adopted 
Calvin’s theological doctrines. It is of little value, 
then, to suggest as Morris does (and Allen also, 
op. cit., p. 120) that Knox was less “profound” 
than Ponet; in fact the basic assumptions of the 
two men were quite different—-though perhaps 
equally profound. 

4 Ponet, op. cit., pp. 21ff. 
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bolder and more inventive than their theo- 
logical minds. The prophet announced the 
effective and independent power of the devil. 
He could not, of course, fit such a power into 
his conception of God’s omnipotence, but what- 
ever the shifts to which he was driven, it was 
dramatically clear that with the devil in the 
field God’s will was no longer revealed by what 
happened on earth.* Instead earth acknowl- 
edged another sovereign and the divine law 
existed in sharp and radical contrast to what 
were called the abominations of the world. 
Knox returned to the simplest sort of theodicy 
~—~asif Job had never been. To say that iniqui- 
tous kings were ordained by God, he wrote, 
would be to make God the author of iniquity.“ 
Such a conclusion was impossible. Evil men 
might still be described as God’s instruments, 
the whips and scorpions of divine punishment, 
but they were also God’s enemies—a fact for 
which Knox found a novel corrollary: ‘For all 
those that would draw us from God (be they 
kings or queens), being of the devil’s nature, are 
enemies of God, and therefore will God that we 
declare ourselves enemies to them.’ The 
prophet thus expressed his alienation from 
traditional English politics in the language of 
war and suggested that the traditional rulers of 
England might well be agents of Satan, enemies 
of the godly. 


IIT 


The discovery of Satan’s effective power 
gave a new meaning to the usual Calvinist de- 
scription of the warfare of saints and world- 
lings; it made the war a very immediate and 
practical matter. Indeed, the enlistment of 
soldiers became a prophetic task. “Our captain 
Christ Jesus and Satan his adversary are now 
at plain defiance. Their banners be displayed 
and the trumpets blow upon either party, for 
assembling of their armies. Our master calleth 


4 See Goodman’s discussion, op. cit., pp. 110, 
133ff. “And in disobeying and resisting [tyrants 
and idolators}] we do not resist God’s ordinance, 
but Satan’s.’’ This should be contrasted with the 
older Protestant view of Tyndale: “Let us re- 
ceive all things of God whether it be good or 
bad...and submit ourselves unto his nurture 
and chastising...,’’ Works of the English Re- 
formers: Tyndale and Firth, ed. Thomas Russel, 2 
vols. (London, 1851), I, 230-31. 

44 Knox, The Appellation, Works, IV, 496. 

t Knox, Godly Letier, Works, III, 193. These 
lines appear in the mss, but not in the published 
version of the Letter. See also p. 198: “We are 
persuaded that all which our adversaries do is 
diabolical.” 
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upon his own, and that with vehemence, that 
they depart from Babylon. .. .”4 Here was no 
merely defensive struggle. The prophet’s de- 
nunciation of the world had made defense 
irrelevant; what was there left that might legit- 
imately be protected? It had set the stage, in- 
stead, for transformation, for an all-out attack 
upon Satan, for the imposition of a new order 
upon the corrupted world.” 

Who would be the warriors in this struggle 
between Christ and Satan? In their “Letters of 
Admonition” during the early years of exile, the 
prophets were extremely cautious about recom- 
mending any form of political activity; they 
preached a purely divine destruction. In the 
last of his letters, Knox had prayed that God 
raise up a Jehu “to execute his just judgments 
against idolators.’’48 But he had gone no fur- 
ther; he had not called upon any of the faithful 


to enact Jehu’s part. He only asked that they ` 


do what he himself had done: “avoid and flee, 
as well in body as in spirit, all fellowship and 
society with idolators....”49 But if exile was 
the end of one fellowship, it was also the begin- 
ning of another. It set men free, as has been 
seen, from convention and law, from the po- 
litical passivity taught by English tradition. It 
brought them together to consult and plan for 
war. And in their later tracts, after years of dis- 
cussion and argument in German and Swiss 
towns, the prophets urged that godly men act 
to overthrow the English idolator—and that 
they act immediately, forcefully. 

In conventional Protestant fashion, Knox 
and Goodman turned first to the magistrate, 
but their manner with magistrates was signifi- 
cantly abrupt. They had no very elaborate view 


of constitutions or of legal order, and surely no | 


reverence for either. They viewed magistracy 
less as a constitutional office, formed by law 
and custom, than as a single unmediated divine 
command: “That you... with single eye do 
study to promote the glory of God.’ God 


Knox, Letter to Mrs. Anna Loch (1559), 
Works, 1V, 11; see also Copy of an Epistle, Works, 
V, 478. 

47 Compare Huguenot descriptions of warfare, 
couched in purely defensive terms-—~for example: 
“when the godly have been assailed by open 
war...then they take arms and wait their 
enemies’ assaults.” Vindiciae contra Tyrannos, 
English ed, of 1689 repr. with intro. by H. J. 
Laski (New York, n.d.), p. 106. 

48 Knox, Faithful Admonition, Works, ITI, 329. 

49 Knox, Godly Letter, Works, III, 166 and 194. 

50 Knox, The Appellation, Works, IV, 480. 
Knox obviously saw no need for such elaborate 
legal constructs as the two covenants of the 
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alone had made some men magistrates whom 
nature had not made unlike their subjects: 
“for in conception, birth, life and death, you 
differ nothing from the common sort of men.’’®! 
Magistrates and noblemen had no rights be- 
yond the performance of their godly duty and 
no rights at all short of that. With far greater 
forcefulness and freedom, Knox expressed a 
view not very different from that of the later 
Huguenots: ‘Your subjects, yea your brethren, 
are oppressed,” he wrote to the Scottish nobil- 
ity in 1557, “their bodies and souls held in 
bondage, and God speaketh to your consciences 
(unless you be dead with the blind world), that 
you ought to hazard your own lives (be it 
against kings or emperors) for their deliverance; 
for only for that cause are you called Princes of 
the people .. . not by reason of your birth and 
progeny ... but by reason of your office. . . %52 

In radical contrast with the Huguenots, 
however, Knox’s view of office was not consti- 
tutional. His appeal to the magistrate was only 
the beginning of his prophetic activity. As his 
denunciation had reached beyond the limited 
political audience of his day, so his search for 
godly “instruments” moved outside the circle 
of officialdom and nobility; it was, so to speak, 
socially outward and downward. In the course 
of this search, the prophet was driven to an 
explicit denial of two traditional political ideas: 
that the magistrate was the only public person 
and that private men were politically irrespon- 
sible. “If they rule well, we shall fare the better; 
if they be ungodly, they have the more to 
answer for their ungodliness. What have we to 
do with their matters?’’—~so Christopher Good- 
man represented the conventional speech of a 
private man. And he commented: ‘Thus do all 
sorts of men...slip their heads out of the 
collar.”® Goodman would have fastened that 
collar firmly around their necks. The magis- 
trate, Knox also insisted, assumed no singular 
responsibility; obedience to kings did not 
exonerate guilty subjects. Instead, the equality 
of all men before God enforced an equal po- 


Vindiciae contra Tyrannos. Nor did he have any 
such interest in the Scottish constitution as is 
sometimes attributed to him (Allen, op. cit,. p. 
111), and no theory about that constitution com- 
parable to Hotman’s view of the French. 

ët Tbid., p. 481. 

82 Knox, Letter to the Scottish Nobles (1557), 
Works, I, 274. 

6 Goodman, op. cit, p. 146. The traditional 
view is stated by Shakespeare in Henry V, IV, 1: 
“o... for we know enough if we know we are the 
king’s soldiers. If his cause be wrong, our obedi- 
ence to the King wipes the crime of it out of us.” 
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litical responsibility, despite the social hier- 
archy. “Jf you think you are innocent,” Knox 
wrote in his Letter to the Commonality, ‘because 
you are not the chief authors of such iniquity, 
you are utterly deceived.” God would damn 
also the ‘‘consenters to iniquity.” * 

Let all men, therefore, seek political under- 
standing. They are “charged by God’s word to 
know what [magistrates] command... and 
not to do if except it be lawful... .75 The 
magistrate would have no secrets; the prophets 
urged the social possession of knowledge in 
terms which went far beyond the medieval 
requirement that law be publicly proclaimed. 
Being a man of enthusiasm, Goodman was 
willing to suggest that the prophet would have 
no secrets either: “For these are the days 
whereof the prophet Joel spoke, when all should 
be prophets and see visions...{when] all 
things [should be] as plain and evident to all 
sorts of men and women... as before . . , they 
were to the prophets themselves.” 5S 

Whether knowledge was, in fact, universal or 
particular, it was to culminate in action. He had 
only scorn, Goodman wrote, for those who 
preferred “to place themselves in corners, 
where they may be quiet and at ease,” who 
thought it sufficient “if they have a little exer- 
cise in their houses in reading a chapter or two 
of the scriptures.” You cannot be a “manful 
soldier of Christ,” he insisted, “except you 
resort where his banner is displayed and his 
standard set up... .”’57 In this way would the 
army gather, exhorted by the prophets; and if 
the magistrate failed in his duty, it would enter 
the fray. “There is no remedy,” wrote the un- 
sympathetic Hooker, “all must come by devo- 
lution at the length ... unto the godly among 
the people.”58 Hooker was accurate enough, for 
Knox and Goodman were no longer describing 
a circumspect and lawful resistance; they were 
describing revolution, and that with consider- 
able prescience. 

Failing in their duty, rulers and nobleman 
would “þe accounted no more for kings or law- 
ful magistrates, but as private men: and to be 
examined, accused, condemned and punished 
by the law of God... .”°® Goodman thus de- 


51 Knox, A Letter Addressed to the Commonality 
of Scotland (1558), Works, IV, 535. 

55 Goodman, op. cii., p. 167. 

5 Tbid., p. 169. 

57 Tbid., p. 226f. 

58 Richard Hooker, Ecclesiastical Polity, Book 
FIII, p. 249. 

59 Goodman, op. cit., p. 139. He advocated the 
execution (but not the assassination) of Mary 
Tudor, p. 99. 
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scribed what would become the key symbolic 
moment of revolution: the judicial murder of 
the king. The king would not be judged by his 
own laws, but by an entirely different law; nor 
would he recognize his judges for they would 
be new men who became public at the same 
time as the king was “‘accounted” private. And 
at their first appearance, these new men justi- 
fied their politics by pointing not to their 
human rights but to their divine duties. Like 
the prophet, the revolutionary viewed himself 
as an instrument of God; in Calvinist ideology, 
then, he found an identity fortifying enough to 
permit him to act in a world temporarily devoid 
of conventional authority and routine proce- 
dures.®° 


[Doubtless it is] a great discouraging to the people 
[wrote Goodman] when they are not stirred up to 
godliness by the good example of all sorts of 
superiors [and] magistrates ... Nevertheless all 
this can be no excuse... And though you had 
no man of power upon your part, yet it is a suffi- 
cient assurance to you to have the warrant of 
God’s word... who willeth not only the magis- 
trates and officers to root out evil from amongst 
them... but the whole multitude are therewith 
charged also to whom a portion of the sword of 
justice is committed. 


For a time, Knox offered the people only a 
limited revolutionary program. They were to 
work for reformation “according to the voca- 
tion of every man.” But if the reformer thus 
paid tribute to the social hierarchy, he went on 
to overthrow it. “You, although you be but 
subjects, may lawfully require of your supe- 
riors ... that they provide you true preachers 
... and if your superiors be negligent ... most 
justly may you provide true preachers for 
yourselves.” Subjects might also withhold from 
their superiors “the fruits and profits which 
[they] most unjustly receive of you... 78 
Goodman forsook even such lingering caution 
and gave warning of more violent things to 
come; he wrote a prophecy of Cromwell: “And 
though it appear at first sight a great disorder, 
that the people should take unto them the 
punishment of transgression, yet when the 
magistrates and other officers cease to do their 
duty, they are as it were without officers... 
and then God giveth the sword into the people’s 
hand and He himself is become immediately 
their head... .”’82 And even Knox’s social con- 


60 Tbid., pp. 179-80. 

61 Knox, Letter to the Commonality, Works, IV, 
534. 

& Goodman, op. cil., p. 185. Comparable pass- 
ages in Huguenot literature always argue that 
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servativism faded before his prophetic fury. It 
was the duty of the nobility and the people, he 
wrote, “not only to have againstanded Mary 
that Jesabel ... but also to punish her to the 
death... .’8 Tyrannicide was no longer the 
special mission of an inspired man; it had be- 
come the ordinary vocation of any man who 
would assume it. 

But not of every man-—-only of a man who 
understood the ordinary vocation of a saint. 
With reason enough, for example, the English 
Mary might have been murdered by someone 
greedy for church lands (and not for the 
“Lord’s hill”), or she might have been assassi- 
nated as a bastard queen or a Spanish wife. 
Knox, who would doubtless have applauded 
the event, nevertheless insisted that every po- 
litical act have a religious intention—that 
murder, whatever its manner, be conscien- 
tious. And despite Goodman’s enthusiastic 
vision of a universe of prophets, Calvinist activ-- 
ity could hardly be universal. For it would then 
be dependent upon the affections and under- 
standings of fallen men. Knox quoted with 
scorn. the argument of moderate and gradualist 
reformers: ‘‘When the people be better in- 
structed, then may we proceed further, etc.” 
It was the doctrine, he wrote, of men ‘‘who are 
neither hot nor cold.”® Revolution could not 
wait upon majorities; Knox described instead 
the political privileges of a small minority, a 
revolutionary elect “to whom God granteth 
knowledge.’’® Political right “devolved” only 
to the gedly among the people; the prophet 
enlisted the saints. 

For such men law and casuistry would have 
little application. They would not be bound by . 
elaborate rules or careful, painstaking distinc- 
tions. The application of conscience to its cases 
was not for them a matter of endless debate and 
discussion as it was for Huguenot intellectuals; 
it was a matter of practical activity. The self- 
confident saint, intimately acquainted with 
God’s word, legitimized his every act by 
his divine intention. Prophet and saint 
shared a special political character, summed up 
most dramatically by Knox. ‘‘'God’s word draw- 
eth his elect after it,” he wrote in a discussion of 
the slaughter of the golden calf worshippers in 


without their magistrates the people can under- 
take no political action. They are not to “run in 
mutinous disorder.” As private persons, “they 
have no power, they have no public command, nor 
any calling to unsheathe the sword of authority.” 
Vindiciae, pp. 90,97. 

68 Knox, The Appellation, Works, IV, 507. 

6 Knox, Copy of an Epistle, Works, V, 515-16. 

& Knox, Godly Leiter, Works, III, 199. 
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Exodus 32, “against worldly appearance, 
against natural affections and against civil 
statutes and constitutions,’ The privileges of 
the saint thus extended as far as his power 
might reach. Later in his life, when Knox was 
asked whether godly subjects might overthrow 
an ungodly prince, he answered briefly, raising 
no legal or moral problems: 4f they are able.®? 


IV 


The saint was a new political man, different 
alike from the feudal officer and the “providen- 
tial avenger.” His duty did not stem from con- 
stitutional office nor from divine inspiration; 
his activity was neither resistance nor assassin- 
ation. Resistance was a form of collective social 
defense led by officials of recognized public and 
legal character. Assassination was the act of a 
private person, infused with grace, who sacri- 
ficed himself in a sudden, unpredictable burst 
of enthusiasm. The saint, however, was a revo- 
lutionary: a private man in the old order and 
according to the old conventions, who laid 
claim to public status upon the basis of a new 
law. He would not resist the king, but over- 
throw him; he would not assassinate the king, 
but put him on trial. His activity was system- 
atic and organized; in some fashion he was 
already obedient to the discipline of the new 
order he envisioned. 

In the old political order, the saint was a 
stranger. It was appropriate, then, that he be 
the creation of an intellectual in exile. The 
cleric, disillusioned with the old order, alienated 
from a conventional and routine obedience, 
turned upon England with his “spiritual 
hatred”—~a hatred deepened and given intellec- 
tual form by Calvinist theology. Physically 
exiled and spiritually alienated, the cleric had 
moved outside the traditional world of political 
limitation and into the new world of self- 
control. His new freedom made radical aspira- 
tion and exploration possible; it also made fa- 
naticism possible—and even necessary. An old- 
fashioned activity like piracy required only an 
adventurer, but revolution needed, perhaps, 


e Knox, Faithful Admonition, Works, III, 311- 
12. Hrodus 32 was cited frequently during the 
English Revolution by preachers calling for a 
“purge” like the one which Moses carried out at 
the very foot of Sinai. It does not seem ever to 
have been cited by the leading Huguenot writers, 
though Calvin refers to it; see Sermons on the 
Fifth Book of Moses (London, 1583), p. 1203. 

8? See Knox, History of the Reformation of 
Religion in Scotland, ed. Cuthbert Lennox (Edin- 
burgh, 1905), p. 323. 


men made of “sterner stuff.’’6* By calling him- 
self elect, the saint specified his exclusive 
allegiance to God’s world and (presumably) to 
the community of the future, when men would 
live in fellowship on the ‘‘Lord’s hill.” But for 
the present it was warfare and not fellowship, 
military order and ideological discipline and not 
Christian love, which occupied his mind. In 
order to produce a revolutionary, the prophet 
had set God against the devil’s world and then 
the saints against the worldlings. Revolution in 
its orgins was only a particular form of this 
eternal warfare—the continuation, it might be 
said, of religious activity by military means. 
The rhetoric of opposition and struggle thus 
played an important part in the development of 
the idea of revolution. As rhetoric it was not, of 
course, new with the Calvinists, though they 
employed it perhaps with a new intensity.® 
Warfare was much more ancient than political 
theory and its imagery had frequently been 
appropriated by the theorists. Since the time of 
the Greeks, for example, the warfare of body 
and soul had been a continually interesting 
theme, and one which often came to suggest the 
actual struggles of groups of men. Medieval 
papalists vigorously insisted that the universe 


must be dominated by its Roman soul, to which, 


every bodily member owed unquestioning 
obedience." But there is a significant difference 
between the opposition of body and soul and 
that of saints and worldlings: for the latter 
terms are stripped of all organic connotations; 
they directly describe individual men; they are 
inclusive in a different way, suggesting any- 
thing from a mob to a party or an army, but 
never so closely articulated an entity as a body. 
Saints and worldlings would not be so limited in 
their activity as were the functionally ordered 
members of a body politic. Their warfare, then, 
while probably no more profound in its mean- 
ing, was likely to be far more extensive in its 
effects. And the warriors were likely to be more 
inventive, dangerous in new ways, continually 


68 And the revolutionary had only disdain for 
the adventurer; see Goodman’s comments on the 
exiles who visited Paris, Padua, Venice and Rome, 
op. cit., p. 225. 

6 On Puritan use of warfare imagery, see 
William Haller, The Rise of Puritanism (New 
York, 1957), pp. 142, 150 and passim. For the 
origins of the image in Calvin, see Commentaries 
upon the Prophet Daniel (London, 1570) Sig. Bz; 
Sermons on the Epistles of St. Paul to Timothy and 
Titus (London, 1579), Sermon 9 on Timothy, 
p. 100. 

70 See Walter Ullman, The Political Theories of 
the Medieval Canonists (London, 1949), pp. 81-83. 
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moving beyond the limits of their traditional 
status or their prescribed social function. 

Resistance in the Middle Ages had usually 
been viewed as a defensive struggle against a 
tyrant guilty of acts of aggression upon the 
political order. Defense was a temporarily 
necessary form of legal violence, ending as soon 
as order was restored.”! But the permanent 
warfare of saints and worldlings set legality 
and order aside. The devil might be expected to 
use every imaginable form of wiliness and sur- 
reptition, the saints would continually test his 
power and rise up whenever they found him 
weak. They would obey him, as Goodman 
wrote, only “in captivity and thraldom,” never 
willingly, passively or in a routine fashion. 
They would disobey and rebel whenever it was 
possible, for it was their “bounden duty” to 
“maintain the cause of God with all [their] 
might.’ In the history of political thought, 
this Calvinist idea of permanent warfare lies 
between the theory of resistance and that of 
revolution, and mediates the transition from 
one to the other. As Calvinism produced, 
finally, a new kind of army, so it discovered in 
warfare a new politics. The saints were soldiers, 
subject to military discipline; the minister was 
“captain of the Lord’s host; together they 
fought in enemy territory where they were 
strangers, without earthly allegiance or sym- 
pathy. 

V 

Calvinist polities in France was aristocratic 

in character, tending however uncertainly 


1 Cf. St. Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theologica, 
la 2ae, Q. 42. The view was reasserted in early 
modern times by Suarez who treated resistance 
under the general heading of war and called it 
“just”? whenever the king was a tyrant and there- 
fore an “aggressor.” A Work on the Three Theo- 
logical Virtues: Faith, Hope and Charity, in Three 
Works of Francisco Suarez, vol. I]. An English 
Version of the Texts, trans. G. L. Williams, et. al. 
(Oxford, 1944), pp. 854-855. The same doctrine 
underlies much of Huguenot thought, though the 
idea of “aggression” is there given a partially 
religious meaning, 

7 Goodman, op. cit., pp. 135-136. 


toward a reorganization of the governmental 
functions of the upper classes. It was marked 
by the idea of the saint-in-office. Huguenot 
intellectuals like de Mornay sought to trans- 
form the old feudal lord into a conscientious 
magistrate possessed by a totally impersonal 
zeal for his official duties. They produced a 
theory of resistance which depended for its 
practical effectiveness upon the existence and 
activity of such magistrates." Among the 
Marian exiles, deprived of all official functions, 
another modern figure was being shaped: the 
saint-out-of-office, the oppositional man, the 
political radical. These two figures had some- 
thing in common: their particpiation in political 
activity was grounded upon ideological com- 
mitment. But while the Huguenot conception 
of activity was limited and controlled by con- 
stitutional office, that of the exiles provided the 
basis for revolution. It denied the possibility of 
legal and social control over godly men—for in 
time of war the laws were silent. The difference 
between these two groups of Calvinist writers is 
fundamental for sixteenth and seventeenth 
century politics. It centers ultimately on the 
question, who can aci politically, magistrates or 
saints, men who have inherited their offices or 
been elected to them or men who are self- 
appointed or drafted by God, the products of 
religious zeal. The revolutionary, if he is ever 
to drag men up the Lord’s hill, must insist upon 
the rights of the self-appointed. More than a 
hundred years after the Marian exile, John 
Locke—the inheritor, in a sense, of the Hugue- 
not tradition—was still polemicizing against 
the idea that the saints have a special political 
role.” By then, of course, the idea had few 
adherents, but from the days of Knox to those 
of Milton and Cromwell it had been a powerful 
force in political life. 


73 See Michael Walzer, The Revolution of the 
Saints (unpublished Ph.D, dissertation, Harvard 
University, 1961), ch. 3, for an elaboration of the 
above summary of Huguenot thought. 

“4 The Second Treatise of Civil Government and A 
Letter Concerning Toleration, ed. J. W. Gough 
(Oxford, 1948), p. 155. 
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CRITICAL NOTES 
COMPARATIVE POLITICS: LIBERTY AND POLICY AS VARIABLES 


Roy Prerce 
University of Michigan 


Political science has been greatly stimulated 
in recent years by the invention of new designs 
for the comparative analysis of political sys- 
tems, The diversity of these designs, however, 
risks creating a situation in which it may be 
difficult to derive agreed conceptual tools. Any 
points of convergence which can be found, 
therefore, and particularly in contrasting com- 
parative designs, need to be emphasized. The 
purpose of this note is to show that in two 
recent designs for comparative analysis which 
are divergent in purpose, method and universe 
of application, there is a convergence on two 
fundamental points. The first is that liberty, 
taken to mean freedom of criticism and of 
discussion, is a major variable for compara- 
tive analysis. The second is that once liberty 
has been employed as a variable, it is necessary 
to employ policy as a secondary variable in 
order to discriminate among those political 
systems in which freedom of discussion does 
not exist or is severely limited. 

Neither of the systems of comparative analy- 
sis which I will discuss, one constructed by 
Raymond Aron'-and the other by Gabriel 
Almond,? explicitly employs either liberty or 
policy as variables. In fact, Aron makes a 
deliberate effort to avoid using liberty as a 
variable, and policy is implicitly ruled out of 
Almond’s design by his reliance on functional 
categories. Yet both authors implicitly take 
freedom of discussion as a major variable, and 
when they discuss totalitarian regimes they 
both employ additional variables which can be 
subsumed under the heading of policy. If my 
argument be valid, it is necessary to restore 
liberty and add policy to the vocabulary of 
comparative political analysis, and doubt is 


1 Raymond Aron, Sociologie des Sociétés In- 
dustrielles, Esquisse d'une théorie des régimes pol- 
itiques (Paris: Cours de Sorbonne, 1957-58). 
These are lectures which represent work in prog- 
ress and not conclusions, and they: should be 
interpreted in this light only. 

2 Gabriel A. Almond, “Introduction: A Func- 
tional Approach to Comparative Politics,” in 
Gabriel A. Almond and James 8. Coleman, The 
Politics of the Developing Areas (Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1960), pp. 3-64. This work will 
hereinafter be cited as Almond (1960). 


cast upon the adequacy of a purely functional 
approach to discriminate fully among all po- 
litical systems. 


I 


Almond and Aron both rest the possibility of 
comparative analysis on the performance of a 
common function by the political systems com- 
pared, although their interpretations of func- 
tion differ widely. Aron regards the function of 
the political system in its broadest, formal 
sense: the conduct of public affairs.’ Almond, 
on the other hand, distinguishes among seven 
functions: what he calls the four input or pol- 
itical functions of socialization and recruitment, 
interest articulation, interest aggregation and 
political communication, and what he calls the 
three output or governmental functions of rule- 
making, rule application and rule adjudication.! 

The basic purposes of the two analysts are 
different. Almond’s design is a systematization 
of descriptive categories which he hopes may be 
employed to contribute toward ‘‘a probabilistic 
theory of the polity.’”® By this he appears to 
mean a theory which would enable us to predict 
the probabilities of any presently underde- 
veloped nation developing politically in the 
direction of the western democratic system. 
Accordingly, his design contains a preliminary 
model of that system, and his main variables 
relate to this model. Aron is also interested in 
the problem of political development, but he 
reviews several historical perspectives—unl- 
lateral development toward western democracy 
or toward communism, the Weberian scheme . 
relating economic development and political 
probabilities, radical diversity and the cycle— 
without opting for any of them,’ and his system 
of comparative analysis does not depend on any 
of them. Aron’s purpose is to try to discrimin- 
ate among industrialized societies on the basis 
of an essential variable. He seeks to make po- 
litical systems intelligible on as economic a basis 
as possible. This assumes that political systems 
are intelligible, that they are not accidental 
structures, that they have some “minimum of 


8 Aron, loc. cit., p. 36. 

4 Almond (1960), p. 17. 

5 Ibid., p. 58. 

8 Aron, loc. ctt., pp. 280-36. 
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unity” „which can be extracted from their 
operational characteristics.” Aron is less con- 
cerned with establishing descriptive categories 
than he is with finding “the major characteris- 
tics on the basis of which the internal logic of 
each system can be understood.” S 

There is some ambiguity as to the universe of 
application of each design, but here too the 
emphasis of the two systems is different. Aron 
is primarily concerned with industrial societies, 
although he also discusses the less developed 
nations. Almond’s design was deliberately con- 
structed to permit comparison of the political 
systems of the developing nations with those of 
the Western democracies, but he also discusses 
political systems, like those of Nazi Germany 
and the Soviet Union, which fall outside his 
main universe. We will see that Aron produces 
a system of classification only for single-party 
systems, while Almond’s system of classifica- 
tion is unsatisfactory precisely for single-party 
systems. Despite all these differences, the con- 
vergence of the two designs appears to be more 
important than their divergence. 


I 


The major variable which Aron selects for 
discriminating among political systems is the 
party system: whether there is only one legal 
party or more than one legal party. Almond, 
in an article published several years before he 
produced his more fully developed comparative 


' design, rejected using the party system as a 


major variable: “Thus the commonly used dis- 
tinctions between one-party, two-party, and 
multi-party systems simply get nowhere in 
distinguishing the essential properties of the 
totalitarian, the Anglo-American, and the Con- 
tinental European political systems.’’® Aron 
agrees with Almond with respect to the distinc- 
tion between two-party and multi-party sys- 
tems, but not with respect to the distinction 
between the single-party system (which Aron 
calls the monopolistic-party system) and the 
plural party system (which he calls the consti- 
tutional-pluralist system), whether there are 
two or more than two legal parties. For Aron 
believes that one can deduce from the party 
system the essential properties of each system. 
From the existence of more than one legal 
party, Aron deduces five characteristics of the 
constitutional-pluralist system: (1) that there 
is competition for the exercise of political 


1 Ibid., p. 25. 

8 Fbid., p. 36. 

§ Gabriel A. Almond, “Comparative Political 
Systems,” Journal of Politics, Vol, 18 (August, 
1956), p. 397. 


power; (2) that there are rules governing the 


competition; (3) that opposition to the rulers 
is legal; (4) that the regime is legal, in the sense 
of conforming to certain rules as to legitimate 
behavior; and (5) that the regime tends to be 
(although is not necessarily) moderate.!° There- 
fore, Aron deduces from the existence of more 
than one legal party the existence of a political 
system in which there is a “constitutional or- 
ganization of peaceful competition for the 
exercise of power.” !! | 

Where there is only one legal party the im- 
plications are different.!2 Where a single party 
holds a monopoly of legal power there is an 
identification of the party with the state. The 
party must justify its monopoly of power and 
this implies some kind of ideology and a limita- 
tion on political discussion. It is conceivable 
that the exercise of power could be moderate, 
but the degree of moderation depends upon the 
ideology of the party. Single party ideology, 
however, is likely to be revolutionary in that it 
seeks to justify the party’s rule not by what the 
party has done but by what. it will do.8= Com- 
petition for power could conceivably follow 
rules, but this is not in the logic of the system 
for it raises the possibility of more than one 
legal party developing.4 The monopolistic- 
party system, therefore, is characterized by one 
party holding a monopoly of legal power, ani- 
mated by an ideology and seeking to transform 
society in order to bring it into conformity with 
some ideal. One can, according to Aron, there- 
fore distinguish among monopolistic-party sys- 
tems according to “the nature of their doctrine, 
the ambition of their projects, the violence of 
their procedures and the ideal representation of 
the society that they want to create.’45 

While Aron’s design makes it possible to 
compare monopolistic-party systems, he doubts 
whether it is possible to produce a satisfactory 
classification of constitutional-pluralist sys- 
tems. He passes in review the customary vari- 
ables employed by political scientists to analyze 
political systems and finds them all inadequate 
for distinguishing species, however necessary it 


10 Aron, loc. cit., pp. 37-8. 

i Ibid., p. 38. 

12 Ibid., pp. 40-43. 

13 Claims to leadership based on past service are 
also customary, however, especially among leaders 
who have led national revolutionary movements. 
That is one reason why charges of colonialism will 
endure longer than colonialism itself. On back- 
ward-oriented dictatorial justifications, see Alfred 
Cobban, Dictatorship (London, 1939), p. 273. 

1 Aron, loc. cit., p. 57. 

15 Jbid., p. 49. 
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may be to employ all of them in order to 
analyze any particular system. He examines all 
the components of the political system—the 
constitution, parties, elections, formal and in- 
formal parliamentary norms, legislative-execu- 
tive relations, pressure groups and political 
elites—the class basis of the society, the bu- 
reaucracy and the historical environment; but 
he does not believe it is possible to derive any 
synthetic principle from them which might be 
the basis for a system of classification of con- 
stitutional-pluralist regimes.' 

What Aron has done by making the party 
system the major variable is essentially to 
employ the criterion of freedom of criticism and 
of discussion in the classification of political 
systems. This is surely what is involved in the 
distinction between party pluralism and party 
monopoly. By emphasizing the institution of 
party he has given structural form to the pres- 
ence or absence of freedom of discussion. And 
he has done this, paradoxically, because of an 
explicit desire to avoid using liberty as a vari- 
able. 

Aron rejects the use of liberty as a variable 
for several reasons. In the first place, he finds 
the notion equivocal!’—and it is, but it can 
still be employed as a variable if it is carefully 
defined. Secondly, Aron argues that the po- 
litical sociologist should emphasize institutions 
rather than ideals or justifications. ‘‘Socio- 
logical theory rests on reality and not on 
ideas,’’!8 This is an unusual statement for him, 
as he ordinarily maintains that ideas are part of 
reality," and he employs ideas as a variable 
when he suggests that one can distinguish 
among monopolistic-party systems on the basis 
of their ideologies and ideals. 

Probably the main reason for Aron’s reluc- 
tance to use liberty explicitly as a variable is 
that he treats it exclusively as an ideal or a 
justification. Liberty is an ideal, but it is also a 
functional concept. Freedom of criticism is a 
way of doing things, as the phrase “government 
by discussion”? Indicates. One can evaluate a 


16 bid., pp. 59-70. Aron goes on to analyze 
constitutional-pluralist systems by treating the 
problems inherent in giving institutional expres- 
sion to democratic principles. The analysis is 
extremely interesting, but it is not relevant to the 
argument here. 

17 Ibid., p. 27. 

18 Thid, 

19 For example, ibid., p. 22. 

20 The phrase is associated particularly with 
Ernest Barker’s analysis of parliamentary govern- 
ment. See his Reflections on Government (Oxford 
University Press, 1942), ch. 2. 


political system according to whether, or to the 
extent, it permits liberty of discussion (or any 
other kind of liberty); this would be to treat 
liberty as an ideal or a justification. But one can 
also employ liberty of discussion as a category 
of comparative analysis and remain as value- 
free as one wishes. It is, of course, necessary to 
make liberty of discussion operational ‘for 
empirical research. Aron does so by translating 
it into partisan terms. Almond goes even far- 
ther than Aron in making liberty of discussion 
operational for research. 


Ii 


Almond’s comparative design is intended to 
relate functions, structures and styles of per- 
formance of function. We have seen that he 
distinguishes seven functions. Throughout his 
analysis, he designates the structures which 
perform each function in the modern democrat- 
ic system and suggests those structures which 
perform the same function in the developing 
countries. He employs sociological variables to 
distinguish between ‘‘traditional” and ‘‘mod- 
ern” or “rational” styles of performance. He is 
convinced that all political structures are 
multi-functional and that all political systems 
are culturally mixed in that more than one 
style of performance is almost always present; 
but his model of the Western democratic sys- 
tem is characterized by greater structural 
specialization and more consistently modern or 
rational styles of performance than exist in the 
political systems of the developing countries. 
The structures of the Western democratic sys- 
tem are multi-functional, but in the case of each 
function there is one structure (or form of struc- 
ture) which, while it does not monopolize the 
performance of the function, predominates in 
its performance in the sense that it regulates 
the performance of the same function by other 
structures. The Western democratic political 
system is also culturally mixed, but there is a 
“penetration of the ‘traditional’ styles [of per- 
formance of function] of diffuseness, particular- 
ism, ascriptiveness, and affectivity, by the 
‘rational’ styles of specificity, universalism, 
achievement, and affective neutrality.” The 
whole modern democratic system is charac- 
terized by well-maintained boundaries between 


political structures and between those struc- 


tures and the society at large,*4 which ensures 


21 Almond (1960), p. 59. 

2 Ibid., p. 18. 

23 Tbid., p. 63. Other stylistic variables which 
Almond uses are: latent and manifest, covert and 
overt, formal and informal, and intermittent. 

24 Ibid., p. 18. 
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“an orderly processing of social demands by the 


political structures. 

Almond does not make any attempt to 
establish a hierarchy among the seven func- 
tions on which his design is based—and all of 
which, of course, he regards as essential—but 
he treats the communications function in a way 
which indicates that he attributes particular 
importance to it. 

We have seen how much significance Almond 
attaches to boundary maintenance between the 
polity and the society, in his model of a modern 
democracy. He designates two functions as 
being particularly relevant to good boundary 
maintenance, One is interest articulation. This 
‘Ss of crucial importance since it occurs at the 
boundary of the political system. The particu- 
lar structures which perform the articulation 
function and the style of their performance 
determine the character of the boundary be- 
tween polity and society.’’*> The interest articu- 
lation function, therefore, determines what 
kind of boundary exists. But the communica- 
tion function determines whether any boundary 
exists at all. “Just because of the fact that all 
the political functions are performed by means 
of communications, political communication is 
the crucial boundary-maintenance function.”’?? 

Secondly, in the conclusion of his study, 
Almond says that “throughout this chapter we 
have been suggesting that political systems 
may be compared with one another in terms of 
the frequency and style of the performance of 
the political functions by political structures.’’28 
The communication function, however, bears a 
special relationship to political structures. In 
all the functions to which this summary state- 
ment applies, except the communication func- 
tion, the mark of a democratie political system 
is their performance by a political structure; in 
the case of the communication function, it is 


‘its performance by a non-political structure. 


All political structures perform a communica- 
tion function, of course, but according to 
Almond’s design, in the democratic system the 
communications function is performed by 
“neutral” and “autonomous” structures,?? The 
neutrality and autonomy of the communication 
structure are essential because they are vital to 
freedom. “An autonomous communications 
system ‘regulates the regulators’ and thereby 
preserves the autonomies and freedoms of the 


% Ibid., pp. 35-36. 

% Ibid., p. 33. 

27 Ibid., p. 46. 

28 Fbid., p. 61. Italics in original. 
29 Ibid., pp. 46-47. 
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democratic polity.’%*® Moreover, it may be, 
according to Almond, the nature of the com- 
munication function which distinguishes dem- 
ocracy from totalitarianism. “One might even 
argue,” he says, “that the crucial control in the 
totalitarian political system is not coercion— 
although it is essential—but the monopoly of 
the media of communication. ”3 Almond, there- 
fore, goes almost as far as Aron in making free- 
dom of discussion the major variable for com- 
parative purposes. And, like Aron, he gives it 
operational form. 

Almond’s two main variables are structure 
and style of performance, the latter expressed 
in sociological terms. When he discusses the 
communication function, he relates it to his 
stylistic pattern variables, but he also intro- 
duces a new set of variables of a different order. 
These variables are the homogeneity, mobility, 
volume and direction of flow of information.” 
To the extent that these are researchable 
categories, they increase the possibility of 
measuring the extent of free discussion in a 
society. They are not, however, enough to dis- 
tinguish fully among political systems. It is 
conceivable that two political systems could 
appear identical on each of the four dimensions 
and still be significantly different. This is par- 
ticularly so in the case of systems where in- 
formational homogeneity is high, volume is 
great, mobility is great and flow is unidirec- 
tional from the polity to the society or, in other 
words, in the modern dictatorship. A fifth 
variable would be helpful here: content. The 
content of information is related to policy. 


IV 


Almond’s main variables—structural differ- 
entiation and style of performanece—were de- 
vised in order to compare the developing na- 
tions with the Western democracies, and they 
are in general highly effective when employed 
for this purpose. They lose in discriminatory 
power, however, when totalitarian regimes be- 
come part of the universe of application, be- 
cause the political structures of totalitarian 
regimes are neither differentiated like those of 
the Western democracies nor undifferentiated 
like those of the developing nations, and 


30 Tbid., p. 47. 

31 Ibid. 

2 Ibid., p. 50. 

3 Almond does not add it, but he does say: 
“One may liken the communication function to 
the circulation of the blood. It is not the blood 
but what it contains that nourishes the system.” 
Ibid., p. 47. 
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totalitarianism can be introduced into either 
a developing or a modern society. Almond com- 
pensates for this reduction in the power of his 
principal variables by introducing new vari- 
ables when he discusses totalitarian systems. 
This occurs particularly in his discussion of the 
“output” or governmental functions: rule- 
making, rule application and rule adjudication 
and, to a lesser extent, in his discussion of 
parties, which he treats under the function of 
interest aggregation. 

In his discussion of the governmental fune- 
tions, Almond follows a classification of po- 
litical systems suggested by Edward Shils: po- 
litical democracies, tutelary democracies, mod- 
ernizing oligarchies, totalitarian oligarchies and 
traditional oligarchies. Almond succeeds in 
characterizing all of these systems except one 
with his structural and stylistic variables. 
When he discusses totalitarian oligarchies 
among the developing nations, Nazi Germany 
and the Soviet Union, however, he employs 
different variables. These are strikingly similar 
to the variables employed by Aron when he 
suggests the basis for a classification of mono- 
polistiec-party systems. 

We have seen that Aron distinguishes among 
monopolistic-party systems “according to the 
nature of their doctrine, the ambition of their 
projects, the violence of their procedures and 
the ideal representation of the society that they 
want to create.” Almond employs as variables 
the ‘degree of concentration of power in the 
ruling elite,” the ‘degree of penetration of the 
society by the polity,” the “tempo of social 
mobilization” and the goals of the ruling 
groups. These are neither structural nor 
stylistic variables. With the exception of the 
degree of concentration of power, which is a 
venerable concept that probably refers to a 
significant phenomenon, but which has always 
posed difficult problems of measurement (how 
does one compare the degree of concentration 
of power in the English cabinet with the degree 
of concentration of power in, say, the Burmese 
cabinet?), each of Almond’s variables has its 
counterpart or counterparts in Aron’s system. 
Where Almond speaks of goals, Aron speaks of 
doctrine (or ideology) and ideal representa- 


3 Ibid., pp. 58-54. 

% The choice of terminology is entirely appro- 
priate. Aron is concerned mainly with the Soviet 
Union and Nazi Germany, the regimes most gen- 
erally regarded as being ideologically based. 
Almond is concerned mainly with the developing 
nations, many of which are not governed by 
ideologically oriented leaders, although their 
leaders surely have goals. 
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tions of a future society; where Almond speaks 
of penetration of the society by the polity, 
Aron speaks of the ambitiousness of projects; 
where Almond speaks of the tempo of social 
mobilization, Aron speaks of the violence of 
procedures.*4 

What Aron and Almond have each done, 
Aron systematically through his conceptual 
framework and Almond intuitively through 
departures from his conceptual framework, is 
to suggest that single-party systems can be 
classified according to what they do and why 
they do it. Terms like social penetration, am- 
bitiousness of projects, social mobilization, 
tempo and violence are categories of what is 
done. Doctrine, ideology, ideals and goals are 
categories of why things are done. We are no 
longer in the realm of function; we are now in 
the realm of that combination of intention and 
action which can be called policy. 

The reason for this is that beyond a certain 
point there is no significant difference in the 
way in which single-party systems carry out 
Almond’s input and output functions. It may 
be that the rulers of a single-party system are 
serious about democratizing the society. In 
this case, there will be evidence of this intention 
in the political system, and Almond’s variables 
can reveal them. But when there are no struc- 
tural or stylistic differences between systems, as 
in the case of totalitarian oligarchies (and prob- 
ably modernizing oligarchies), the only signifi- 
cant differences between systems he in their 
policies. That is why there is so much dispute 
over whether totalitarian political systems are 
essentially alike or different.*? Their structures 
and styles of performance, to employ Almond’s 
variables, are alike, but the rulers may do 
different things or cite different reasons for 
doing similar things. 

The general criterion of discrimination to 
which both Aron’s and Almond’s variables. 
relate is policy, because policy denotes the 
combination of intention and action which 
those variables express. A policy is neither 
purpose (with or without systematic ideological 
foundations) without acts nor acts that are 
gratuitous or automatic. Policy is purpose in 
practice or practice with a purpose. Just as 
Aron and Almond have made liberty of discus- 
sion operational for empirical research, so have 
they made policy operational for empirical re- 


% “What is true of totalitarian systems is that 
they are characterized by a high rate of coercive 
social mobilization.” Almond (1960), p. 41. 
Italics mine. 

7 Aron discusses this point carefully.” Loc. cit., 
pp. 182-90. 
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search, and they have done so in this case in 
almost identical terms. 


V 


The designs for comparative analysis of 
political systems produced by Raymond Aron 
and Gabriel Almond contain three features in 
common, despite their several divergences. 
They employ the existence of liberty of discus- 
sion as & major variable; they employ policy as 
a, variable in the discrimination of single-party 
systems; and they make policy operational for 
empirical research in almost identical terms. 
Several implications for political science follow. 

In the first place, it is demonstrated that 
liberty of discussion can be effectively used as a 
comparative variable, because it is a social fact 
and a functional category as well as a criterion 
of evaluation. The moralist and the scientist 
need not argue over the utility of this concept, 
at least. The presence of liberty may be rela- 
tive, but it is a fact of functional importance 
and, with the aid of Almond’s refinement of the 
communications function, the degree of its 
presence may be measurable. 

Secondly, the persistence with which policy 
shows up as a discriminatory variable for 
single-party systems raises doubts of the utility 
of a purely functional approach for the com- 
parison of all political systems. Where there is 
liberty of discussion there is no problem: we 
turn our attention to trying to discover how 
opinions are formed, expressed and converted 
into policy, but we do not classify these systems 
on the basis of policy. Where there is no liberty 
of discussion, or where it is severcly limited, we 
turn our attention to the policies of the regimes, 
because structural and stylistic variables do not 
adequately discriminate between systems. 
Policy is not a functional category. 

Thirdly, the use of liberty and policy as vari- 
ables suggests that there is a radical distinction 
between two kinds of political system, at least 


as between ideal types (as constructed by 
Aron) or as between the opposite ends of a 
continuum (as suggested by Almond). This 
notion, of course, is not new. Carl Friedrich has 
argued “that totalitarianism is not only, nor 
even primarily, a form of government.’ 
Robert MacIver has suggested a dichotomy 
between democracy and dictatorship based on 
the existence of fundamentally different rela~ 
tionships between the state and the community 
in each case.*® Aron’s and Almond’s designs (as 
well as Almond’s departures from his design) 
provide evidence to support the proposition 
that the concept of a political system, uni- 
versally applicable, is significant only on a very 
high level of generality. As soon as one intro- 
duces liberty of discussion as a variable, 
whether in the form of the party system, as 
Aron uses it, or in the form of a communica- 
tions function, as Almond uses it, different 
species appear at the limits which do not appear 
to be amenable to further classification by the 
application of identical variables. Where two 
systems cannot be adequately classified by 
means of the same variables, the systems are 
not coherent. 

Lastly, there is the significance of liberty and 
policy as variables. That Aron and Almond 
both employ them does not by itself prove that 
these are the most significant variables that can 
be found for comparative political analysis, and 
the search for new ones must go on. But given 
the efforts of Aron to avoid using liberty and 
the efforts of Almond to avoid using policy, 
there is strong reason -to conclude that the 
significance of liberty and policy as variables 
is inherent in the subject matter of comparison 
itself. 


88 Carl J. Friedrich, ed., Totalitarianism (Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1954), p. 4. 

33 R. M. MacIver, The Web of Government (New 
York, 1947), pp. 196, 225. 
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MACAULAY AND THE FREEDOM OF THE PRESS 


Davin LOWENTHAL 
Wheaton College 


Some four years before the appearance of 
Mill’s On Liberty, Macaulay sang the praises of 
the freedom of the press in his History of 
England, One hundred and sixty years earlier, 
in 1695, the censorship of the press had been 
withdrawn in England. Prior to this event, 
according to Macaulay, the prohibition of 
political criticism had elicited a flourishing 
trade in contraband criticism to which modera- 
tion was unknown. Its creators and distributors 
were not law-abiding citizens, and their char- 
acter was not high. In fact, what they produced 
was unprincipled, fanatical, wild and dissolute 
in the extreme. 

For the aftermath, we must quote at length: 


... The emancipation of the press produced a 
great and salutary change. The best and wisest 
men in the ranks of the opposition now assumed 
an office which had hitherto been abandoned to 
the unprincipled or the hotheaded. Tracts against 
the government were written in a style not mis- 
becoming statesmen and gentlemen; and even the 
compositions of the lower and fiercer class of 
maleontents became somewhat less brutal and 
less ribald than in the days of the licensers. 

Some weak men had imagined that religion and 
morality stood in need of the protection of the 
licenser. The event signally proved that they were 
in error. In truth the censorship had scarcely put 
any restraint on licentiousness or profaneness. 
The Paradise Lost had narrowly escaped mutila- 
tion: for the Paradise Lost was the work of a man 
whose politics were hateful to the ruling powers. 
But Etherege’s She Would If She Could, Wycher- 
ley’s Country Wife, Dryden’s Translations from 
the Fourth Book of Lucretius, obtained the Im- 
primatur without difficulty: for Dryden, Etherege 
and Wycherley were courtiers. From the day on 
which the emancipation of our literature was 
accomplished, the purification of our literature 
began. That purification was effected, not by the 
intervention of senates or magistrates, but by the 
opinion of the great body of educated English- 
men, before whom good and evil were set, and 
who were left free to make their choice. During a 
hundred and sixty years the restraint imposed on 
writers by the general feeling of readers has been 
constantly becoming more and more strict. At 
length even that class of works in which it was 
formerly thought that a voluptuous imagination 
was privileged to disport itself, love songs, com- 
edies, novels, have become more decorous than 
the sermons of the seventeenth century. At this 


day foreigners, who dare not print a word reflect- 
ing on the government under which they live, are 
at a loss to understand how it happens that the 
freest press in Europe is the most prudish. 


Now, a hundred years after this noble pas- 
sage, we, the English, the west, and indeed all 
free societies can no longer expect the increased 
freedom of the press to yield a “prudish” press. 
Macaulay had never favored the total abandon- 
ment of legal restraint—only the withdrawal of 
censorship, t.e. of the licenser. Subsequent 
restraint was to remain, though even here the 
passions of judges and juries could have an 
oppressive effect much like that of the licenser 
—as had actually occurred when the censorship 
had been permitted to lapse between 1679 and 
1685.2? Because he considered juries less prone 
to oppressiveness, Macaulay praised Pitt and 
Fox for having cooperated in placing the free- 
dom of the press under their protection (1791).3 
And in 1830 he expressed his “hearty approba- 
tion” of the manner in which “. .. the Church 
and the Government have lately acted with 
respect to blasphemous publications’’—appar- 
ently by not prosecuting them under the com- 
mon law.’ Even subsequent restraint, then, had 
become more limited by the year in which the 
above passage was written, and Macaulay him- 
self tells us that it was not the intervention of 
“senates or magistrates’ but the pressure of 
educated public opinion that made the English 
press both politically moderate and morally 
strict.§ 

Since Macaulay’s time, subsequent restraint 
has become still more infrequent and lax, but 
the result has not been a further augmentation 
in the self-restraint of the press. Politically, 
except in the case of subversive parties and 
extremist groups, a certain sobriety has been 
preserved. Morally, however, the decline 
toward licentiousness is manifest. Causes 
within the body politic and in the relations 
among nations have engendered an alarming 


1 Everyman edition (8 vols.), III, 376-7. See 
also his Essays (Sheldon and Co., N. Y., 1860, 
6 vols.), I, 530 (on Hallam). 

2 History, I, 210. 

3 Essays, YI, 269-70 (on Pitt). 

4 Ibid., II, 171-2 (on Southey). 

5 See History, III, 500 for a very mischievous 
newspaper paragraph that required subsequent 
restraint and punishment shortly after 1695. 
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misuse of the increased, and in some ways still 
increasing, freedom of the press. 

In one writing, Macaulay fully exposed his 
principles on the subject of the freedom of 
the press. In 1840, Leigh Hunt edited the re- 
printed Dramatic Works of Wycherley, Con- 
greve, Vanbrugh, and Farquhar—writers, the 
first two of whom were referred to in the pas- 
sage quoted above. Macaulay's review appeared 
very soon thereafter. In it he argues that these 
comic works are immoral in the extreme, yet 
deserved reprinting. Not that he foresees any 
direct good coming from them, but by them- 
selves they will have little bad effect, and they 
can be put to good use. To demonstrate this, he 
calls attention to the hallowed place of immoral 
classical writings in the liberal education of 
English gentlemen at the great church-con- 
nected universities. This education is founded 
on the principle 


that no book that is valuable, either by reason 
of the excellence of its style, or by reason of the 
light which it throws on the history, polity, and 
manners, of nations, should be withheld from the 
student on account of its impurity. 


The study of Aristophanes’ Lysistrata, Ju- 
venal’s Sixth Satire, Plato’s Phaedrus, Theoc- 
ritus and Catullus is therefore justified. These 
and the whole of classical literature enlarge and 
enrich the mind and make men more useful to 
state and church. And given ‘‘... such a state 
of society as that in which we live,” there is 
little danger of their corrupting anyone who 
has not already been corrupted. Besides, virtue 
must be tried by temptation, not valetudinar- 
ian. And there can be no doubt that these 
works cast light on an important, though dis- 
tant, epoch. 

By comparison with parts of classical litera- 
ture, the most immoral Restoration comedies 
are decent. And they are more useful from the 
historical and practical viewpoint, since they 
assist in understanding recent alterations in the 
public mind of England itself. But Macaulay 
does not attribute to them powers of mental 
enlargement and enrichment; on the contrary, 
And so strongly does he condemn them morally 
that we may safely infer a capacity in them to 
tempt their readers’ virtue. He is certainly un- 
willing to recommend the new volume “. ..as 
an appropriate Christmas present for young 
ladies.” 

This introduction is followed by a most 
severe condemnation of the immorality of these 
plays, and an explanation of the reason why 
the Restoration nurtured them. Macaulay 


s Essays, IV, 351 (on Leigh Hunt). 


finds fault with their unusual combination of 
indecency and—what is worse—inhumanity. 
Their crime is not mere coarseness of expression 
—a charge which he perhaps passes over too 
lightly. 


But morality is deeply interested in this—that 
what is immoral shall not be presented to the 
imagination of the young and susceptible in con- 
stant connection with what is attractive.’ 


Macaulay discovers no precedent in English 
literature for the systematic attempt made in 
these plays to demean virtue and beautify vice. 
The treatment of adultery is illustrative: before 
the Civil War, adultery was never sympathized 
with in the drama; during the Restoration it 
was represented not as a peccadillo or an 
excusable error of passion, but as “... the 
calling of a fine gentleman—as a grace without 
which his character would be imperfect.” In 
general, the morality these plays encourage is 
of a sort which constantly threatens society, 
and which “... all the force of religion, law, 
and public opinion united can but imperfectly 
restrain.” 

The comic dramatists of the Restoration 
were creatures of their age. Why did that age 
stimulate immorality which no other would 
have tolerated? The answer lies in the Puritan- 
ism of the Commonwealth. Macaulay posits 
the principle whereby Puritanism as a political 
philosophy must be judged: 


To punish public outrages on morals and relig- 
ion is unquestionably within the competence of 
rulers. But when a government, not content with 
requiring decency, requires sanctity, it oversteps 
the bounds which mark its proper functions.® 


Puritanism was an effort to enforce an austere 
piety on the whole public by means of rewards 
and punishments. Its downfall led to a reaction 
on the part of both those who, in disgust at the 
hypocrisy it promoted, began to regard what 
the hypocrites called virtues as vices, and what 
they called vices as virtues, and also those of its 
superficial devotees who hastened to indemnify 
themselves “. .. by the excess of licentiousness 
and imprudence, for years of mortification.” 
We need not recount in detail the analysis 
Macaulay presents of the moral transition from 
Commonwealth to Restoration. The upshot 
was that the comic poet, catering to his audi- 
ence, became “‘. . . the mouthpiece of the most 
deeply corrupted part of a corrupted society.” 

Macaulay’s historical thesis seems eminently 
reasonable. The same cannot be said for his own 


1 Ibid., 355. 
8 Ibid., 362. 
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MACAULAY AND THE FREEDOM OF THE PRESS 


political principles, and his mode of applying 
them. We pass over the question as to whether 
any government can rightly make a public 
requirement of something like sanctity, piety 
or virtue. But Macaulay omits considering that 
the government of a free society may have a 
vital stake not merely in punishing ‘‘public out- 
rages on morality and religion,” or requiring 
decency, but in promoting (not requiring) a 
virtue higher than decency in its citizens— 
especially in its rulers—through education. 
Both punishing and promoting are, in fact, of 
vital import for the problem he confronts in 
this essay, and in a way he does not suspect. 

To begin with, the strongest case for the 
suppression of Leigh Hunt’s new edition fol- 
lows by necessity from a combination of his 
own political principles and his analysis of the 
character of these comedies. The very terms 
Macaulay uses suggest this necessity. At the 
outset he charges them with a “crime.” He 
speaks Jater of their “insulting” sound moral- 
ity. He sees only harm, or certainly insufficient 
countervailing good, coming from them. As 
we have observed, however, rulers are compe- 
tent to punish public outrages on morality and 
religion. We are told, in addition, that rulers 
can repress “scandalous excesses,” and that the 
Puritans “. .. determined not merely to pro- 
tect religion and public morals from insult—an 
object for which the civil sword, in discreet 
hands, may be beneficially employed—but to 
make the people committed to their rule truly 
devout.’’® Then the government of England in 
1841 had every reason to suppress, not by 
censorship but by subsequent restraint, the 
very publication Macaulay sets out to justify. 

The question of promoting virtue arises in 
connection with the higher education of English 
gentlemen he himself adduces in attempting to 
prove the utility of the new volume, The great 
universities are under the tendance of the 
Church of England, which is itself a politically 
established institution and, as it were, an arm 
of the state. The higher education the Church 
arranges for English gentlemen has the aim, 
Macaulay acknowledges, of preparing them 
“...to be useful to the state and to the 
church,” of fitting them “. . . to play their part 
in life with honor to themselves and advantage 
to their country... .’’ Whatever the full nature 
of the excellence it seeks for them, the moral 
virtues must certainly constitute a very impor- 
tant part. They may be inculcated directly or 
indirectly, but in any case they will transcend 
the requirements of mere decency, t.e., of not 
publicly outraging morality or religion. With 


* Ibid., 365. 
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Macaulay’ own approbation but insufficient 
awareness, the English government is engaged 
in promoting something like moral perfection. 

Macaulay made his argument for reprinting 
these Restoration comedies rest wholly on 
their “historical” usefulness in the higher 
education of English gentlemen. But does this 
benefit outweigh the harms he himself depicts 
so graphically? For publication does more than 
supply a work for study in the halls of Oxford 
and Cambridge: the whole reading public, 
including women, pre-college youth, non-col- 
lege youth, and all literate adults are potential 
clients. Moreover, the precedent set by grant- 
ing exemption from legal prosecution to such 
dissolute writings of the past would make it 
difficult to prosecute writings of similar tend- 
ency from Macaulay’s own day or thereafter. 
Finally, there are certain alternatives that 
ought to be weighed: was a firsthand and full 
knowledge of the bad books of the Restoration 
necessary to the lesson about Puritanism be- 
getting Restoration licentiousness that Ma- 
caulay wanted to have drawn for the students? 
If it was, would not a limited edition have been 
better than an unlimited one, all public needs 
considered? 

The principle of liberal education in England, 
according to Macaulay, is that no book that is 
valuable in itself or historically useful should be 
withheld from students because of its impurity. 
We should remark, however, that he does not 
advise the inclusion of these Restoration com- 
edies in “lower” education, or their revival on 
the stage. In short, he assumes a certain pru- 
dence or restraint in their employment. The 
public at large cannot benefit from their reap- 
pearance, only university students, young 
gentlemen. Yet even in the case of higher edu- 
cation we must wonder about the general prin- 
ciple Macaulay posits. Is the rule that impurity 
constitutes no bar unexceptionable? Would 
classical pornography, or what approaches it 
(e.g., Petronius’ Satyricon) be as acceptable as 
the partly immoral works he cites? In general, 
we may suppose that works whose malign 
influence can be offset by a combination of the 
student’s character and intelligence, on the one 
hand, and proper instruction on the other, 
should be read in school if some greater good 
demands it. Thus, Macaulay is confident that 
the university use of Aristophanes’ Lysistrata, 
Juvenal’s Sixth Satire, Plato’s Phaedrus and 
the like enriches the mind, and does little harm. 
And he claims it would be inconsistent not to 
allow the Restoration comedies as well. But 
this is jumping to conclusions, especially in 
view of the unrelenting condemnation of the 
republished works that follows immediately in 
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his essay. He mentions the looseness and inde- 
cency of certain parts of those classical writ- 
ings, for which there is no parallel in the Res- 
toration volume, but he offers no overall com- 
parison of the net effect of the two. That the 
classical works he cites have a shocking aspect 
is undeniable: Lysistrata is full of obscenity; 
Phaedrus, while wholly free of obscenity,deals 
with the love discourses of males; the Satires 
depict the grossest vices of Roman society. But 
is their net effect immoral, as that of the Res- 
toration comedies surely is? Phaedrus and the 
Satires convey a severe morality, and even the 
fantasy of Lysistrata remains within the bounds 
of certain basic moral requirements of society. 
Theocritus and Catullus (also mentioned by 
Macaulay) may be more harmful. Generally 
speaking, however, the adequacy of any work, 
classical or modern, for the purposes of educa- 
tion cannot be settled by discounting its “im- 
purity,” as Macaulay contends; whatever im- 
purity it possesses must be weighed against its 
likely benefits. 

We conclude that Macaulay’s liberalism was 
and is inconsistent and inadequate. He did not 
allow his principles and perceptions to con- 
verge; he did not even allow his principles to 


converge with each other. If, as he concedes, 
government has a right or competence to 
‘punish public outrages on morals and reli- 
gion” and “require decency,” it can rightfully 
suppress the publication of the Restoration 
comedies, which by his own showing clearly 
present such outrages. If government cannot 
“require sanctity,” it can at least promote vir- 
tue, as indeed, with his approbation, it does 
through its universities. And here again, on 
this higher level, through its appropriate in- 
strumentalities (the teachers), it should exer- 
cise a prudent selectivity, employing some 
books and not others. 

These points were fully appreciated by the 
man still widely admired as England’s first 
great defender of the freedom of the press— 
John Milton. Macaulay knew them only in 
part, and confusedly. Today, when the legal 
restrictions on the freedom of the press are 
being reduced to nought, and when restrictions 
imposed by public opinion are steadily crum- 
bling—when, in short, moral standards are actu- 
ally being subjected to an unprecedented on- 
slaught through every medium of the press— 
it is time for liberals to reflect once again upon 
the connections between liberty and morality. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


INTER-PARTY CONSTITUENCY DIFFERENCES AND 
CONGRESSIONAL VOTING BEHAVIOR: 
A PARTIAL DISSENT 


To tees EDITOR: 


In his ‘‘Inter-Party Constituency Differences 
and Congressional Voting Behavior,’’! Lewis A. 
Froman, Jr., argued that: 

(1) Democrats are more “‘liberal’’ in their 
roll-call voting than Republicans. 

(2) Democrats tend to come from more 
liberal constituencies than Republicans. 

(8) Democrats from more liberal districts 
vote more often for liberal measures than 
Democrats from less liberal districts, and Re- 
publicans from less conservative districts vote 
less often against liberal measures than Repub- 
licans from more conservative districts. 

(4) Therefore, ‘“... differences between 
Democrats and Republicans ... are rooted in 
basic differences in the kinds of constituencies 
from which Democrats and Republicans 
come.”? 

(5) Possibly Democrats are more liberal than 
Republicans from the same kind of constitu- 
ency because the Democrats are more aware of 
and sensitive to liberal elements while the Re- 
publicans are more aware of and sensitive to 
conservative elements. 

The argument is certainly plausible, for con- 
stituency factors stand for real differences in 
interest and outlook.® Yet differences in House 
voting reccrds between Democrats and Re- 
publicans representing the same kind of con- 
stituency appear to be far too large to be 
accounted for simply as biases in the represen- 
tatives’ “perceptions” of the characteristics of 
their consituencies. 

On the basis of three indices of liberalism, 


1 This Review, Vol. 57 (March 1968), pp. 57- 
61. 

2 Ibid., p. 57. 

3 By way of further illustration, the foundering 
of the 1961 aid-to-education bill on the rock of 
irreconcilable interests in the House of Represen- 
tatives bears witness of a non-quantitative sort to 
the importance of constituency characteristics. 
See Hugh Douglas Price, “Race, Religion, and 
the Rules Committee: The Kennedy Aid-to-Edu- 
cation Bills,” in Alan F. Westin, ed., The Uses of 
Power (New York: Harcourt, Brace and World, 
1962). 


Froman observed that the aggregative differ- 
ences between non-Southern Republicans and 
Democrats are striking. The greatest difference 
occurred on Congressional Quarterly’s Larger 
Federal Role Support Score; the non-Southern 
Democrats averaged 92.7 per cent as compared 
to 17.3 per cent for non-Southern Republicans. 
This variance is indeed striking, too striking to 
rest largely on constituency dissimilarities. 
Since Froman’s study did not include holding 
constituency factors constant while measuring 
party differences, such an analysis is in order. 
One previously untried method of doing this is 
to compare Democrats and Republicans from 
the same constituencies in different Congresses. 
Although this approach has the drawback that 
issues vary from one Congress to another, the 
Larger Federal Role Support Score provides a 
relatively stable index of broad policy prefer- 
ences. Moreover, the Eighty-sixth and Eighty- 
seventh Congresses lend themselves to such a 
comparison because the Federal Role index is 
available for this period, redistricting was 
nearly absent,4 and during this time there was 
an unusually large number of alternations in 
party control of Congressional districts. 

The data reveal not only that in each district 
the Democrat exceeded the Republican in sup- 
port of a larger Federal role, but also that he 
usually did so by a large percentage margin. In 
the districts in which party control changed 
between the Eighty-sixth and Highty-seventh 
Congresses, Democrats scored on the average 
68.4 percentage points higher than Repub- 
licans. The breakdown appears in Table I. In 
more than half of these “swing” districts the 
Democrat’s Larger Federal Role Support Score 
was at least 70 percentage points higher than 


4 The only redistricting involved two Washing- 
ton districts. Information on redistricting and 
election outcomes was secured from Richard M. 
Scammon, America Votes, 4 (Pittsburgh: Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh Press, 1962). 

ë Thirty-three districts were used in the analy- 
sis. Excluded were two districts, the Fourth of 
Iowa and the Third of Washington, in which the 
incumbents in the Highty-sixth Congress did not 
serve full terms, and North Dakota because two 
Representatives were elected at large. 
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the Republicans’. In all but five districts the 
difference was at least 50 percentage points. 


TABLE I. DISTRIBUTION OF INTER-PARTY DIFFER- 
ENCES IN SIMILAR CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICTS, 
86TH AND 87TH CONGRESSES“ 


Democratic Larger Federal 
Role Support Score Less 
Republican Score 


(%) 


90-100 
80-89 
70-79 
60-69 
50-59 
40-49 
30-39 
20-29 
10-19 


Number of 
Districts 


me DR AON DGU 


33 Total 


* Data compiled from Congressional Quarterly 
Almanac, Vol. 16 (1960), pp. 186-137; and Vol. 
18 (1962), pp. 720-721. 


Without denying that constituency is impor- 
tant (Democratic scores ranged from 50 to 100 
per cent, Republican scores from 0 to 67 per 
cent), it nevertheless seems plain that a median 
difference of over 70 per cent in “swing” dis- 
tricts is simply too great to justify considering 
constituency characteristics the foundation of 
inter-party differences. Or, to the extent that 
inter-party differences are thought to be rooted 
in constituency characteristics, attention needs 
to be given to the divergence as well as the con- 
vergence of interests in each district.6 As- 
sumedly in a given Congressional district the 
coalition of groups that may elect a Democrat is 
quite unlike the coalition that may elect a 
Republican; and, to the extent that the two 
coalitions diverge, constituency factors are in- 
distinguishable from the party factor. Froman 
does take note of the possibility that Demo- 
crats regard the support of liberal groups as 
essential while Republicans consider the sup- 
port of conservative groups as vital.” The 
proposition could be stated in a slightly differ- 
ent but equally plausible manner: the candi- 
dates of the more liberal party tend to be vic- 


6 Cf. Samuel P. Huntington, “A Revised Theory 
of American Party Politics,” this Revinw, Vol. 44 
(September 1950), pp. 669-677. 

1 Op. cit., p. 60. 
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torious when and where liberal groups are 
mobilized or when and where a more liberal 
mood comes over the publie. The converse, of 
course, would also hold. Thus the large number 
of Democratic victories in 1958 would seem to 
be attributable to such campaign factors as 
Ezra Taft Benson, “right-to-work” referenda, 
and the recession of that year. Moreover, it is 
important to note that many of the Democrats 
elected in 1958, though from normally Repub- 
lican districts, showed a pronounced tendency 
to support liberal measures. 

The study of Congressional voting behavior 
possibly is now advanced enough to leave 
behind a narrowly conceived party-and-constit- 
uency framework. The further analysis of such 
quantitative data needs to be complemented by 
the study of the political histories of state 
parties and of particular constituencies. Sig- 
nificant regional differences exist not only be- 
tween the South and the non-South, but be- 
tween other areas as well. Northeastern Repub- 
licans, for example, tend to be appreciably less 
conservative in recent years than Republicans 
from other areas.’ Quantitative data on constit- 
uencies, however, are unlikely to yield all or 
even most of the reasons, for many Northeast- 
ern Republicans who have a liberal inclination 
are from rural areas. Thus it is probable that 
Congressional policy preferences are an out- 
growth of a composite of factors including not 
only the socio-economic constituency charac- 
teristics suggested by quantitative data, but 
also to an important extent the leadership and 
the traditions of parties at the national, state, 
and sub-state levels. 

CLARENCE N., STONE 

Emory University 


To TRE EDITOR: 


Clarence N. Stone’s “partial dissent” impels 
me to make a few comments. 

1. I do not think it unreasonable, especially 
in light of the data reported in my article, to 
speak of differences between the parties being 
“rooted in basic differences in the kinds of con- 


8 In the Northeastern (New England plus New 
York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania) “swing” 
districts of 1958-60 the average difference be- 
tween Democrats and Republicans was only 
54.9 per cent compared to a difference of well 
over 70 per cent in each of the other regions. The 
smaller difference in the Northeast is due to 
higher Republican scores, which averaged 37.7 
per cent. The same regional pattern emerges if all 
Republican Representatives are compared or if 
Republican Senators are compared. 
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stituencies from which Democrats and Repub- 
licans come.”! Apparently it is “rooted” and 
“basic”? that are troublesome. I chose these 
words with some care. I did not, as he sug- 
gests, refer to “constituency characteristics 
[as] the foundation of inter-party differences?” 
—though “foundation” isn’t an unwarranted 
inference either. My major conclusion, at the 
end of the article, seems free enough of this 
type of criticism: “Still, under all these limiting 
conditions, the major hypothesis of this study 
that voting differences between Democrats and 
Republicans reflect, at least in part, consti- 
tuency differences between Democrats and 
Republicans is substantiated.’ 

2. Stone’s suggestion that Democratic gains 
in 1958 were due to “such campaign factors as 
Ezra Taft Benson, ‘right-to-work’ referenda, 
and the recession of that year” misses a very 
important point having to do with presidential 
coattails, which is treated in my forthcoming 
book, Congressmen and Their Constituenctes, 


i Froman, p. 57. 
2 Stone, p. 666. 
3 Froman, p. 61. 


Chapter 5 (“An Explanation of Party Victories 
in Mid-Term Elections’’).4 

3. His gratuitous suggestion that further 
research be conducted historically, and at the 
state and constituency level, leaves me puzzled. 
For I was struck, especially with respect to the 
Congressional Quarterly’s Larger Federal Role 
Support Score (the only measure in my analysis 
with which he dealt), by the possible import- 
ance of genuine ideological differences be- 
tween Democrats and Republicans that might 
not be explained simply on the basis of consti- 
tuency differences, whether past or present. 
The homogeneity of voting within each party 
was as impressive as the heterogeneity between 
the parties on this particular measure of 
liberalism (quite unlike the other two measures 
used in my analysis). I can’t help but think 
that his criticism is based more on what he 
thinks I should have done, t.e., study state and 
local party organizations historically, than 
what in fact I did do. 

Lewis A. FROMAN, JR. 
University of Wisconsin 


‘Rand McNally, Fall, 1963. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Political Ideology: Why the American Common 
Man Believes What He Does. By Ropert E. 
Lane. (The Free Press of Glencoe, New 
York, 1962. xi, 509. $8.50.) 


Political scientists, in common with their 
colleagues in the companion social sciences, 
necessarily maintain a mild self-delusion. We 
must persuade ourselves that we have some 
first-hand knowledge of what is going on in the 
public mind. In moments of truth we probably 
admit to ourselves that our contacts with the 
man-in-the-street are more hypothetical than 
real. We get a lot of mileage out of one chat 
with a taxi-cab driver, and we lean heavily on 
the receding memories of by-gone army days. 
Yet if we are to hold credentials as professional 
observers of political man we are forced to act 
as if we have continuing exposure to his beliefs 
and behavior. Robert Lane has written a book 
that will keep the rest of us off the streets with a 
clear conscience. 

What does the American Common Man 
believe? It is all here in Political Ideology. 
Lane’s approach was simple yet imaginative: he 
got hold of a tape-recorder and a private office 
in an Atlantic seaboard city, and then pro- 
ceeded to round up fifteen common men. To 
each of these residents of “Eastport” he paid 
the sum of $50.00 if they would come to his 
office and simply answer questions for several 
evenings. When the recorded conversations 
were finally typed up the result was 3750 pages 
of verbatim manuscript. These are the raw 
materials of the book. 

Johnson, Sokolsky, Sullivan, De Angelo, 
Costa, Ferrera, O’Hara, Kuchinsky, Dempsey, 
Woodside, Rapuano, McNamara, Farrel, Rug- 
giero, and Flynn are real people and by the end 
of the book the reader knows them as flesh-and- 
blood individuals. (The sample is largely Ro- 
man Catholic but for purposes of this study it 
does not matter. In many ways Catholics are 
“better” Americans than non-Catholics.) 

They are not “political men,” for it becomes 
clear that they seldom think or talk about 
politics. Their extended replies to Lane’s ques- 
tions show that they are more often than not 
putting together their political ideas for the first 
time. Those who want evidence that ordinary 
Americans are anomic, alienated, and powerless 
will find quotations aplenty here (Kuchinsky: 
“I think DuPont and all of them people, I think 
they really control a lot of it. They’re the big 
ones. They’re the fellows that really run the 


country, too, with that money”). And anyone 
who is sure that there is widespread intolerance 
towards those who have been less fortunate in 
life will also have their views confirmed (Ra- 
puano: “You got a lot of people who don’t 
want to work; you got welfare. People will go 
on living on that welfare—they’re happier 
than hell. Why should they work if the city will 
support them?’’). Indeed there is no shortage of 
material to support the notion that intelligence, 
information, and sophistication of mind are in 
rather short supply among our population. 
They worry mostly about their jobs, and after 
that their families. In fact, they worry rather 
than think. 

What emerges, among other things, is that 
Lane’s fifteen common men have no firm com- 
mitment to the liberal conceptions of freedom 
and justice. This should not be surprising as 
these values play little if any role in their own 
lives. “They have,” Lane writes, “not the 
slightest inclination to say anything heretical, 
dangerous, subversive, or Communistic, or to 
challenge the Constitution, or show disrespect 
to the Founding Fathers.” They are essentially 
authoritarian men, but what keeps them unob- 
trusive from a political standpoint is not so 
much constitutional checks or the circum- 
stances of social pluralism as thelr own accept- 
ance—sometimes cynical, more often stolid— 
of things as they are. The American Common 
Man has no consistent ideology, only frag- 
mentary convictions and prejudices. After 
reading this book one can only conclude that 
it would be hopeless, and probably dangerous, 
to try to teach these citizens a coherent theory 
of liberal democracy or anything else. So long 
as their ideas- are fractionated they are less 
likely to be moved to upset the apple-cart. 

Lane himself has many sensible things to say 
about American ideology and ideology in 
general. If he errs, it is on the side of over-inclu- 
siveness. Virtually everyone who has put pen to 
paper on the subject of ideology is quoted, be it 
Max Lerner or Karl Mannheim. Attempts are 
made to make sense out of these disparate 
reflections, but they defy systematic synthesis. 
The fault is not Lane’s but the fact that ideol- 
ogy is an unwieldy, if indispensable, concept. 
Moreover it is a term of many, highly personal- 
ized, definitions. A general ‘‘theory” of ideology 
only comes on the scene when an author throws 
caution to the winds and draws up a caricatured 
statement that is selective in emphasis but 
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nonetheless suggestive. Writers on ideology 
such as Alexis de Tocqueville, Karl Marx, and 
more recently C. Wright Mills and Dwight 
MacDonald have done just this; Lane, by 
choice and temperament, has eschewed such an 
approach, 

The really interesting quotations in the book 
are from Costa, Farrel, and their Eastport 
neighbors. Too often Lane crowds them out 
with quotations from Erich Fromm, Abram 
Kardiner, and other more literate types. It 
often appears as if De Angelo is not given a 
chance to catch his breath before Margaret 
Mead or Erik Ericson has dashed in to put us 
straight on the theoretical implications of what 
has just been said by the Eastport machine 
operator. At all events, it would have made a 
shorter and more coherent book had Lane cited 
less of the extant literature on ideology and 
framed his interpretations and analysis in 
terms more exclusively his own. 

Political Ideology is a fascinating document 
and should be read by all of us in the ivory 
tower. We need to know what De Angelo is 
thinking. 

ANDREW HACKER 

Cornell University . 


Rationalism in Politics. By MICHAEL OAKE- 
suotr. (New York: Basic Books Publishing 
Co., Inc., 1962. Pp. vii, 383. $6.50.) 


These ten essays by ‘“Britain’s leading con- 
servative political thinker” are devoted to such 
subjects as rational conduct, conservatism, the 
historian’s activity, “the voice of poetry in the 
conversation of mankind,’ Hobbes’s moral 
theory, and the study of politics in a univer- 
sity. Also reprinted here is the author’s 1951 
inaugural lecture, “Political Education,” de- 
livered on the occasion of his succession to 
Harold Laski’s chair of political science in the 
London School of Economics. It was this lec- 
ture that so outraged British socialists, who, 
not without reason, had come to regard the 
LSE as a bastion of socialist sentiment, and 
who were not accustomed to the mode of 
thought reflected in this lecture and in every 
other essay in this volume. This mode of 
thought is anti-ideological, traditionalist, and 
opposed to socialism as a matter of course. But 
it is opposed to much more than socialism. 

Political ideology, Oakeshott writes, ‘“pur- 
ports to be an abstract principle, or set of re- 
lated abstract principles, which has been inde- 
pendently premeditated” (116); it assumes the 
possibility of ‘knowledge... gathered in ad- 
vance of the activity of attending to the 
arrangements of a society” (117), and this sort 
of knowledge, he argues, is impossible. As he 


says in the essay on rational conduct, the 
human soul has no aspect or faculty that can be 
called “Reason” (86) or “mind” (89); on the 
contrary, mind is “the offspring of knowledge 
and activity” (89). There is no such thing as a 
mind that acquires ideas and then makes dis- 
tinctions between right and wrong, true and 
false, reasonable and unreasonable. “Properly 
speaking the mind has no existence apart from 
or in advance of, these and other distinctions” 
(89-90). Thus, there is no possibility of an 
“achievement, prefigured in our minds, which 
we can set up as a criterion by which to judge 
current achievements or in relation to which 
current engagements are a means” (102). It 
would seem to follow that political philosophy 
is impossible, but Oakeshott avoids this conclu- 
sion by avoiding the understanding of political 
philosophy it would imply. There is such a 
thing as political philosophy, but it ‘will not 
help us to distinguish between good and bad 
political projects” (182). The purpose of “gen- 
uinely philosophical writing about politics... 
is not to recommend conduct but to explain it” 
(29, 381). Thus, Locke’s Second Treatise of Civil 
Government is merely “a brief conspectus of the 
manner in which Englishmen were accustomed 
to go about the business of attending to their 
arrangements—a brilliant abridgement of the 
political habits of Englishmen” (121); and of 
the various interpretations of ‘‘Hobbes’s moral 
theory,” the least acceptable is the one that 
understands Hobbes to be prescriptive, at- 
tempting to effect a moral revolution (283, 
264-65). 

Not philosophy or ideology or “rational- 
ism,” but the “political traditions of... 
society” offer the proper guide for political 
action, and knowledge of these traditions 
“takes two or three generations to acquire” 
(30), just as “it takes about two generations of 
practice to learn a profession” (84). It is the 
job of the university to preserve so as to teach 
the “tradition of political behavior,” as he says 
in the essay on political education, and this 
means, of course, ‘our tradition of political 
behavior” (128), for the knowledge sought in 
political education is “municipal, not univer- 
sal” (129). None of this is to deny the necessity 
or desirability of change, but the form taken by 
such a politics, and the only form it can take, 
‘is the amendment of existing arrangements by 
exploring and pursuing what is intimated in 
them” (1238-24). 

We are not surprised to learn from the long 
note, appended to the inaugural lecture in this 
volume, that this understanding of political 
activity gave rise to objections from his lis- 
teners. For, to say that reform should be guided 
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by what is “intimated” in the existing arrange- 
ments would seem to ignore the questions of 
how one knows that reform is needed at all, and 
of how one knows which of the “‘intimations’”’— 
and it is Oakeshott who asserts their plurality 
——-to pursue. He does not raise these questions 
in the original lecture, or at least, he does not 
appear to raise them, but he does answer them 
in the appended note. “It has been suggested 
that this understanding of political activity 
provides no standard or criterion for distin- 
guishing between good and bad political proj- 
ects.... This... is an unfortunate misread- 
ing of what I said: ‘everything figures, not with 
what stands next to it, but with the whole’ ” 
(134). And the whole is apparently guided by 
the beneficent hand of history: “J.S. Mill... 
when he abandoned reference to general prin- 
ciple... as a reliable guide in political activ- 
ity .. . put in its place a ‘theory of human prog- 
ress’ and what he called a ‘philosophy of 
history.’ The view I have expressed in this 
essay may be taken to represent a further stage 
in this intellectual pilgrimage...” (186). 
Never lacking in urbanity, this is the author’s 
last word on the subject, for to pursue it fur- 
ther would be disputatious. 

Human intercourse is, and must remain, 
essentially a gentlemanly conversation in which 
the voices of poetry, of practice, and of science 
are heard, each “in its own idiom” and none 
with the notion that it possesses a “natural 
superiority” over the others (241); it is a con- 
versation that has neither arbiter nor purpose, 
and where a strident note is struck only by a 
tendency on the part of the voice of science 
especially to become “‘eristic.”” When that 
happens, that voice “loses its conversability” 
(200-201); in a sense, it becomes inhuman. For 
it is his ability to participate in this conversa- 
tion that “distinguishes the human being from 
the animal and the civilized man from the 
barbarian” (199), and philosophy has no 
legitimate role in it. Philosophy, in fact, ‘‘must 
be counted a parasitic activity” (200). Not 
philosophy but poetry is contemplation, and 
contemplation is day-dreaming, the “making 
and entertaining [of] mere images” (221). 

To understand Oakeshott as an opponent of 
socialism is to miss the point. Oakeshott is an 
opponent of any attempt to gain theoretical 
clarity concerning the most important things: 
how we conduct our lives. 

WALTER BERNS 

Cornell University 


American Business and Public Policy: The 
Politics of Foreign Trade. By RAYMOND A, 
BAUER, ITHIEL Du Sona Poon, and Lewis 
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ANTHONY DEXTER. (New York: Atherton 
Press, 1963. Pp. xxvii, 499, $8.95.) 


Occasionally a book comes along that does 
more than merely fill in a few gaps in our 
knowledge and help us to understand politics a 
little better. A few books cause students of the 
American political process to rethink much of 
what they already know and to modify their 
basic understanding of the structure and proc- 
ess of politics. Such a book is Bauer, Pool, and 
Dexter, American Business and Public Policy. 

Ostensibly a study of foreign trade legislation 
covering the extensions of the Reciprocal Trade 
Act under Eisenhower in 1953, 1954, 1955, and 
1958, and Kennedy’s Trade Expansion Act of 
1962, the authors of this book seem unwilling to 
settle for anything less than a thorough treat- 
ment of the major aspects of the political proc- 
ess, using foreign trade policy as a spring- 
board to reach more general conclusions. The 
wide variety of data employed, insightful views 
of political relationships, the attempts to inte- 
grate their findings into a wider political con- 
text, and their comprehensive coverage mark 
this book as a new point of departure rather 
than a summary and documentation of ac- 
cumulated wisdom. 

The sources used in this book include a 
brief historical description of trade legislation 
prior to 1953, case studies of the involvement 
of eight communities in reciprocal trade, an- 
alysis of interview material from 903 heads 
of business corporations, 500 interviews with 
congressmen, lobbyists, journalists, and others, 
analysis of public opinion data from Gallup, 
Roper, the National Opinion Research Cen- 
ter, and the Survey Research Center at the 
University of Michigan, and descriptive analy- 
sis of legislative and interest group activities on 
recent trade legislation. The authors employ a 
good deal of insight to piece together these 
disparate elements using the glue of an eclectic 
communication theory. The results of this 
study, ten years in the making, are impressive. 

Part I, “The Setting,” briefly traces the 
course of trade legislation from, primarily, a 
revenue measure (prior to the Civil War), 
through protectionism (culminating in the 
Smoot-Hawley Tariff of 1980), to gradual ac- 
ceptance of the idea of reciprocal trade, finally 
adopted even by the Republican Party in 1953. 
We learn, on the basis of survey data, that low 
tariff supporters in the general population are 
more likely to be better-educated, wealthier, 
more informed and politically active citizens, 
internationalist in attitude, and also, that ultra- 
protectionists are more likely to be found in the 
rank-and-file of the Democratic Party, ultra- 
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liberal traders in the Republican Party. This 
knowledge is important because it indicates 
that a campaign to arouse the citizenry is likely 
to bring out protectionist sentiment among the 
normally less active segments of the population. 
In fact, Eisenhower Republicans ran into just 
such a problem in 1954 and 1955, while Ken- 
nedy attempted to avoid the problem with 
limited publicity, activity at the elite level, and 
splitting the opposition by offering concessions. 

Part II, ‘‘Businessmen’s Attitudes and Com- 
munications on Foreign-Trade Policy,” based 
on interviews with 903 corporation heads, 
informs us of a swing away from protectionist 
sentiment among businessmen since 1939. A 
useful discussion of self-interest and the diff- 
culties inherent in businessmen determining 
their own self-interest with regard to trade 
matters, especially in large firms, results in a 
demonstrated relationship between self-interest 
(based on judges’ ratings of the firms) and posi- 
tions taken on trade policy. However, the 
association between economic self-interest and 
issue-position is weak enough to suggest the 
importance of other factors. For example, an 
attitude of internationalism, and amount of 
travel abroad are also associated with a liberal- 
trade position. 

The central theme running through this sec- 
tion is that the prospect of loss created by 
foreign imports is a more powerful stimulus to 
action than the prospect of gain through ex- 
ports. This general statement, well-documented 
with their data, helps to explain why an approx- 
imately three-to-one sentiment in favor of re- 
ciprocal trade among businessmen is translated 
into two-to-one against liberal trade in letters 
to congressmen. Those favoring protection 
write to more people, are more likely to stimu- 
late others to write, write more often, and are 
able to demonstrate, specifically, how they feel 
they will be hurt materially by low tariffs. 
Liberal-traders, on the other hand, are less 
likely to communicate with congressmen and 
are forced to rely more heavily on ideological 
appeals. 

Part HI, “Eight Communities,” concen- 
trates primarily on the communication process 
between firms and governmental officials in 
various community settings. We learn of the 
constraints on large business (e.g., fear of anti- 
trust suits), anxieties over the possibilities of 
alienating customers, and ways in which socio- 
psychological processes intervene to affect the 
communication process, such as the pervasive 
tendency to communicate with friends rather 
than attempting to convert enemies. 

Part IV, “The Pressure Groups,” goes to 
considerable pains to point out the difficulties 


faced by groups interested in legislation, the 
restraints of size (resulting in lack of cohesion), 
the time spent in soliciting funds, and the 
general lack of money, knowledge, personnel, 
and time. This lack of resources results in con- 
centrating on one’s friends, and engaging in 
publicity efforts, to the extent that in many in- 
stances organized interest groups may be 
viewed as aids to friendly congressmen rather 
than as conveyors of pressure. The relation- 
ship between Senator Gore and the Committee 
for a National Trade Policy nicely illustrates 
this point in a case study. 

Part V, “The Congressional Process,” pre- 
sents the view that congressmen can determine, 
to a significant extent, the kind of role they will 
play in Congress, and what they will hear in 
terms of communications from interested citi- 
zens. In general, congressmen’s views of the 
political forces at play are determined by their 
previous commitments. The fact that friends 
will be more likely than enemies to contact 
them further supports the notion that congress- 
men are in considerable measure masters 
rather than servants of the communication and 
influence process. 

The conclusions reached in this study sug- 
gest that the political process is replete with 
reciprocal communications, transactions, and 
influences. Some readers, however, may wish 
for a more tightly integrated theory linking the 
multiple findings, speculations, and inferences. 
For example, in the sections on interest groups 
and Congress we are told, more than once, that 
the authors’ conclusions show us that things are 
different from what many of us think they are. 
This is hardly theory, but rather a perspective, 
a way of looking at things. Nevertheless, many 
of us after reading this book will adopt, at 
least partially, their way of “looking at things.” 
Certainly the findings, speculations, and in- 
sights to be gleaned from this work will stimu- 
late much future research on the political proc- 
ess in the direction of identifying reciprocal 
communication patterns and multiple direc- 
tions of influence. X 

Lewis A. FROMAN, JR. 

University of Wisconsin 


T'he Deadlock of Democracy: Four-Party Politics 
in America. By JAMES MACGREGOR BURNS. 
(Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, Ine., 
1963. Pp. xi, 388. $5.95.) 


Professor Burns says of political systems, as 
the UNESCO charterers said of war, that they 
begin in the minds of men. Our political system, 
he says, was conceived for deadlock and inac- 
tion, and, despite some brilliant if fitful dis- 
plays of presidential leadership, it remains 
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today as it was conceived, a system for dead- 
lock and inaction. 

“The Madisonian system,” says Burns, “by 
establishing countervailing public offices 
around which would develop competing politi- 
cal organizations and power, forces leaders to 
govern by coalition, compromise, and consen- 
sus.... The Madisonian model, embodied 
today in the four-party system, has provided 
flexibility, accessibility, and representativeness 
in our governmental system, at the expense of 
leadership, vigor, speed, and effective and com- 
prehensive national action.” 

The first half of The Deadlock of Democracy is 
the retelling of the story of the framers’ 
attempt to scatter political power over the grid 
of which the X axis is federalism and the Y axis 
is separation of powers—and of Jefferson-Jack- 
son-Roosevelt-Wilson-Roosevelt efforts to re- 
group power in the presidential person and 
party. It is an old story, to be sure, and often 
told; but told again with a crisp artistry. 
Burns’s not surprising conclusion is that the 
congressional parties are the inheritors of the 
Madisonian tradition, and that what he prefers 
to call the Jeffersonian system of strong presi- 
dential leadership is the exceptional counter- 
tradition, all too rarely invoked. 

Burns’s construction of the history of Amer- 
ican parties and party leadership is admittedly 
a counsel’s brief, an enterprise in case-making. 
Like a sculptor, Burns chips away at the past 
until he uncovers the forms he seeks. But so is 
all good history shaped, and we may grant that 
his reading is plausible (as other, different read- 
ings may also be plausible). 

One wonders at first why Burns needs to 
make the two congressional parties separate, in 
his terminology, from the two presidential 
parties. He could just as accurately, and more 
parsimoniously, have made his case within the 
common vocabulary, employing the notion of 
congressional and presidential “wings.” But 
here again one suspects the justification to lie 
in art and polemics rather than scientific 
accuracy. And well it might, for the success of 
our friends who propose to make political sci- 
ence a science has been so limited (and so unin- 
spired, in the main) that we properly cherish 
those, like James MacGregor Burns, who 
impress the creativity of authorship on the raw 
facts of past and present. 

The Deadlock of Democracy is one of those 
books, like Schattschneider’s Party Government 
and Hyneman’s Bureaucracy in a Democracy, 
which has a timely-timeless quality. It ought to 
be for twenty years a starting point for seminar 
controversy and graduate-student cogitation. 
This, one suspects, will be its chief value: to 


stir up debate about what is and what ought to 
be in American party politics. 

Burns’s description of what is can hardly be 
less provocative than his prescription of what 
ought to be. He wants a party responsibility 
through realignment that would allow the 
parties to be “competitive for as many offices 
as possible, but not at the price of wrenching a 
local party out of the broad ideological or policy 
pattern of the national party.” Such a system 
“would permit flexibility to meet local condi- 
tions, but with a limit.” Some local candidates 
would have to lose, to maintain the solidarity 
and integrity of the national party. 

Kennedy’s biographer gives this advice to 
the President: (1) undertake “a root-and- 
branch reorganizing and strengthening of the 
presidential Democratic party,” bypassing 
weak or parochial state parties, establishing 
“congressional district organization, financed, 
staffed, and directed by the national head- 
quarters’; (2) win a victory in 1964 as sweep- 
ingly as FDR won in 1936, and then (unlike 
Roosevelt) maintain it with money and support 
as a national party majority; (3) by energizing 
the caucus and congressional party committees 
allow the Hill leadership, in concert with the 
President, to legislate (rather than merely to 
assent or veto); (4) in the states, de-gerryman- 
der Congress and enlarge the vote (by national 
control of balloting for national office). The 
presidential Republicans, with only a slight 
time lag, should remake their own party 
similarly. 

Personally, I like the dream of James Mac- 
Gregor Burns. Many of our brethren will. 
Many will not. There is some evidence that we 
move slowly toward his dream. It is a legiti- 
mate and important function of political scholar- 
ship to attempt, if it likes, to accelerate the 
pace. But I hope no one of us will try to hold his 
breath until the dream is reality. 

BERNARD C. HENNESSY 

National Center for Education in Politics 


The Wilting of the Hundred Flowers: The Chi- 
nese Intelligentsia Under Mao. By Mu Fv- 
SHENG. (New York: FREDERICK A. PRAEGER, 
1962. Pp. xii, 324, $7.50.) 

Peasant Nationalism and Communist Power: 
The Emergence of Revolutionary China, 1987- 
1946. By CHALMERS A. JOHNSON. (Stanford: 
Stanford University Press, 1962. Pp. xii, 256, 
$5.75.) 


These are two of the more important books 
on communism in China to appear in recent 
years. Although the subject matter, time period 
and approach reflected in these two studies are 
quite different, there is a significant similar 
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contribution the respective authors make in the 
development of new data and new insights into 
the question how the Chinese people them- 
selves have perceived and responded to the 
many faces of communism in China. 

The thesis of Peasant Nationalism and Com- 
munist Power is that ‘the Communist rise to 
power in China should be understood as a 
species of nationalist movement.” The Chinese 
Communists succeeded in harnessing the na- 
tionalism, energies and allegiance of the Chi- 
nese peasantry in north and east China as a 
consequence of the Japanese invasion of China 
between 1937 and 1945. Through communist- 
peasant resistance to the Japanese army, the 
Chinese Communist Party in effect ‘politi- 
cized” the Chinese peasantry, structured its 
national, social consciousness awakened by the 
war, and in the form of the Chinese Commu- 
nists’ interpretation of Marxist-Leninist doc- 
trine provided the peasantry with a “national 
myth” to guide their expectations of a new 
Chinese nation state. The extent of the com- 
munists’ broad mobilization of the peasantry, 
their leading role in the resistance movement, 
established the Chinese Communists as legiti- 
mate contenders for political authority in China. 
Until the Sino-Japanese war the Chinese Com- 
munists were unsuccessfulin establishing hegem- 
ony over any substantial segment of the 
Chinese people by means of military power, 
ideological appeals or competitive economic 
policies. Conversely, the Kuomintang, which 
had withstood communist challenges to its 
authority before the Japanese invasion, proved 
to be utterly incapable of sustaining leadership 
over the new dimension of Chinese peasant 
nationalism unleashed by the resistance to the 
Japanese army. This disparity between the 
success of the two rivals in capturing the war- 
generated nationalism of the Chinese peas- 
antry was, of course, a decisive factor in the 
outcome of CCP-KMT civil war. 

The principal source materials Professor 
Johnson relies onare the archives of the Japanese 
army and the Kōain (Asian Development 
Board), materials heretofore unavailable to 
scholars. Drawing on this documentation, sub- 
sequent chapters are devoted to: the effects of 
Japan’s occupation policies on the growth of 
communist-peasant resistance movements; the 
expansion of communist armies in the guerrilla 
bases and communist methods of mobilizing 
the peasantry; the character of communist 
guerrilla bases and wartime activities in North 
China and the Yangtze valley. As the data 
unfold it becomes clear that communist-led 
peasant resistance essentially frustrated 
Japan’s political objectives in China and also 


consolidated Chinese Communist hegemony 
over the war-mobilized peasantry. 

In a later chapter Professor Johnson tests the 
validity of his thesis against a comparable 
historical situation, that of the Yugoslav Com- 
munist-peasant resistance to the German 
army. He finds that virtually all the important 
elements which produced communist success 
in social mobilization via guerrilla resist- 
ance in China were also present in Yugoslavia. 
By incorporating the case study of Yugoslavia, 
Professor Johnson has made of Peasant Na- 
tionalism and Communist Power a significant 
contribution to the study of comparative 
revolutionary politics. But the principal service 
this study renders obviously is to Chinese 
politics. Peasant Nationalism and Communist 
Power undoubtedly will remain one of the 
standard works on the rise of communism in 
China. It must be confronted and drawn upon 
by those who will do further work on this sub- 
ject. 

Mu Fu-sheng has written a very thoughtful, 
balanced and deeply personal account of the 
Chinese intellectuals under communism. A 
Western-trained intellectual, Mu Fu-sheng 
(pseudonym) returned to China in 1957 and in 
the tradition of the scholar class offered his 
services to the new dynasty. He left a year later 
when all the blossoms of the ‘Hundred 
Flowers” period had gone to seed, discovering 
that his patriotic impulses were not enough to 
overcome philosophical objections to totali- 
tarian regimentation. 

The author’s initial chapters comprise a 
lucid discussion of the historical and cultural 
background in China which conditioned the 
environment in which the communists came to 
power. The author contends that the Chinese 
revolution (in progress for approximately a 
hundred years before the communist victory), 
must be understood as the “political eruptions 
of cultural disturbances and were therefore as 
much cultural as political events.” However, 
before the Chinese people could find a new cul- 
tural foundation the political crisis of China 
resulted in a dictatorial regime which put an 
end to the long debate about the means-ends of 
where the Chinese nation was going. “The 
Chinese communists cut the Gordian knot by 
two methods never tried before; adopting a 
model (Soviet Russia) and applying totalitarian 
rule.” 

In the three subsequent chapters on the 
Chinese Communists—what they are, what 
they do, what they do not do—the author de- 
scribes the regime’s methods of government, its 
efforts to unify and industrialize the country, 
what he considers to be its notable failures in 
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education, economic management and apparent 
unwillingness to solve the crucial population 
problem. It is here that the agonizing ambiva- 
lence of the intellectuals toward the communists 
becomes clear. For while there is much in the 
communist program objectives and accom- 
plishments that the intellectuals genuinely sup- 
port, the Party’s massive obsession to regiment 
every aspect of human life and to impose its 
doctinaire solution, irrespective of feasibility, 
on every problem, has raised formidable bar- 
riers to the regime’s efforts to convert the in- 
tellectuals to unquestioning religious faith in 
the infallibility of their ideology. 

The communists’ methods of overcoming the 
recalcitrant intellectuals through “thought re- 
form” is movingly described in a succeeding 
chapter where the intellectual is depicted as 
surrounded by unrelenting, total psychological 
pressures. For them there is no hope of escape 
into neutrality, feigned conversion or privati- 
zation once the Party has brought to bear its 
formidable apparatus of psychological persua- 
sion. This pressure is so overwhelming that 
many intellectuals make a genuine effort to 
believe in communism. Nevertheless, Mr. Mu’s 
assessment is that “The Chinese Communist 
cannot successfully persuade the intellectuals 
that Marxism is true... but they can force 
the intellectuals through emotional pressure to 
accept psychologically the Communist form of 
life, which is what conversion amounts to in 
China,” 

The concluding chapter is a thoughtful, 
essentially moral criticism of the Chinese Com- 
munists. The author believes the regime will 
survive and admits its accomplishments but 
feels these do not prove anything about the 
validity of Marxism. In essence he is saying 
that the regime’s moral pathology has resulted 
in the suffocation of individual dignity and 
uniqueness in the name of solving only part of 
the human needs of the Chinese people. The 
Wilting of the Hundred Flowers is the first 
appraisal of communism in China by a sensi- 
tive Chinese intellectual who combines patri- 
otism and that “feel” for China which is 
inevitably missing in Western writings. 

Davin Mozinco 

The RAND Corporation 


Stalin and the French Communist Party, 1941- 
1947. By ALFRED J. RIEBER. (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1962. Pp. xiv, 
395, $7.50.) 


This is both an excellent and a disappointing 
book. It is excellent, because it provides a 
great deal of well documented information 
about the tactics and methods of the French 
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Communist Party during the years of the Ger- 
man occupation and during the early post-war 
period. It does not tell us anything new, but it 
does make judicious use of much first-hand 
material and there is nothing in English which 
covers this field so thoroughly and so impar- 
tially. 

It is a disappointing book, because it seeks to 
do too much, and because Mr. Rieber becomes 
the prisoner of a thesis which he fails to estab- 
lish. In his introduction, he states that his two 
aims are to study “‘the interaction between the 
policies of the Soviet Union and those of the 
French Communist Party in order to discover 
whether or not they were at all times consistent, 
similar, and revolutionary” and also ‘‘to show 
how effective the French Communist Party was 
as a political force in France.” These two en- 
quiries are not necessarily related, and Mr. 
Reiber never succeeds in establishing any rela- 
tionship more illuminating that those that we 
are already familiar with. Indeed, after having 
given convincing factual evidence tending to 
show that the French Communist Party’s 
tactics were, throughout the resistance period, 
‘“‘well-adapted to serve the immediate needs 
and the long-range goals of Soviet foreign 
policy”; after having even stated categorically 
that the Party’s short-range programme did not 
include plans to seize power (p. 109) and that 
France was not ready ‘‘to rally to the hammer 
and sickle’; after having, moreover, quoted 
eminent authorities to support the conclusion 
that no reliable evidence has ever been pro- 
duced in support of any Communist intention 
to seize power after the liberation (see, for 
instance, p. 153-55) he surprisingly concludes 
that: “From 1941 to 1947 the French Com- 
munists and the Soviet Union planned and 
worked actively toward the ultimate establish- 
ment of a ‘people’s democracy’ in France.” His 
evidence of this “long-range” Soviet goal, in 
contrast with that for the “short-range” goals 
that he has so effectively described, is wholly 
speculative and totally unconvincing. The 
“pattern of Soviet foreign policy toward 
France” if, indeed, there really is a pattern, 
certainly provides nothing worthy to be called 
“evidence.” The so-called “short-range” ex- 
planations that he himself adduces are far more 
convincing. It is difficult to understand why, in 
writing his last chapter, Mr. Rieber did not ask 
himself at some point whether his own evidence 
ought not have led him to scrap his conclusion. 

I suspect that the reason why he did not was 
that he had become so fascinated by the re-dis- 
covery of the consistencies, similarities and 
harmonies of Soviet and French Communist 
statements and slogans that he failed to ask 
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himself whether these, in themselves, provided 
any new information regarding the actual proc- 
esses by which French leaders adapted their 
policy to conform with that of the Soviet 
Union. What he is supposed to be studying is, 
as he himself says, “Interaction.” What we are 
given is examples of apparent fidelity. But 
what makes the leaders tick remains as much of 
a secret as before. And by the time that Mr. 
Rieber had completed his thesis, we had been 
provided with even more evidence than is 
afforded by the history of the years 1941-1947 
that the Soviet Union’s attitude to the French 
Communist Party has more often than not 
been one of indifference or contempt. The 
painful process of destalinization in the French 
Communist Party, and the havoc wrought in 
fellow-travelling circles by the Soviet invasion 
of Hungary, both indicate surely—if they 
indicate anything—that the Soviet Union 
treats the French Communist Party as a useful 
and subordinate tool of Soviet foreign policy, to 
be unhesitatingly sacrificed, at whatever cost 
to the movement, if that suits the Soviet 
Union’s “short-range” ends. 

Nevertheless, in spite of these weaknesses, it 
is to be hoped that Mr. Rieber’s chapters on 
French Communist tactics during these years 
will get the attention that they deserve. What 
they do show is the extent to which the Com- 
munist Party in France is able to use Repub- 
lican, revolutionary and patriotic sentiments 
and slogans in order to remain the chief obstacle 
to the growth of a strong non-Communist 
Left. In spite of all that Socialists and trade- 
unionists have suffered at different times, 
owing to Communist tactics, it is still true 
today, as it was in 1950 when André Siegfried 
said it, that certain elements of the Socialist 
rank and file “look instinctively to the Left 
as Moslems do to Mecca” and that they “suffer 
pangs of conscience in opposing Communism.” 
“Tt is not easy,” said M. Siegfried, “for a party 
that wants to be Left to have another on its 
left,” and the consequence is that the threat of 
“united working-class action” is never finally 
eliminated. The contribution of the French 
Communist Party to political instability in 
France has so far served Soviet foreign policy 
better than any plans for the establishment of a 
“‘people’s democracy” could have done! 

Dorotuy PICKLES 

The London School of Economics and Political 

Science 


Communications and Political Development. 
Epitep By Lucran W. Pyme. (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1968. Pp. xiv, 
371. $6.50.) 


This is an important book; it is also—in 
places—a good book. These two statements 
need explication, so we first examine the book’s 
importance. 

Communications and Political Development is 
the first volume in a projected seven volume 
series entitled “Studies in Political Develop- 
ment.” This series, sponsored by the Commit- 
tee on Comparative Politics of the Social Sci- 
ence Research Council, will cap more than a 
decade of extremely important work in com- 
parative politics—work in which this commit- 
tee has played a seminal role. Therefore, the 
publication of the initial volume is something of 
an event, a benchmark in the post-war history 
of political science. As such, no serious student 
of comparative politics can afford to ignore it. 

But this is also an important book for other 
reasons. Of the ten scholars (excluding the 
editor) who contributed the individual essays 
to the volume, only three (Pool, Lerner, Frey) 
hang their hats in departments of political 
science. Three (Hyman, Passin, Shils) are 
sociologists, two more (McClelland, Mosel) are 
from psychology, and two others (Schramm, 
Yu) are from communication research and 
journalism respectively. I choose to regard this 
distribution of talents as symptomatic. It 
reflects the cross-disciplinary character of the 
subject matter under consideration, but it also 
suggests a certain failure within the political 
science community. This is a failure among 
the majority to appreciate and exploit new 
styles of thought and new tools of research in 
the service of scholarship. Is it happenstance 
that only three out of ten contributors are 
political scientists (and all from MIT at that!)? 
I think not, and therein lies a message of some 
importance for students of comparative poli- 
tics. 

Finally, it should be noted that an attempt 
has been made to integrate—or at least link— 
analysis and prescription. This is an important 
facet of the total effort, and one which deserves 
special emphasis here because the analysis- 
prescription dilemma cuts sharply across the 
substantive concerns of the social sciences. It is 
no simple task which the editor has cut out for 
the volume: 


“Although our emphasis will be mainly analytical 
and not institutional, we shall be interested at 
every turn in learning about the best ways for de- 
veloping modern and free institutions. We shall 
therefore be equally concerned with both the 
theoretical problems which emerge from viewing 
political development in terms of communications 
processes and the practical policy problems of how 
governments in transitional societies can best 
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manage the communications media to facilitate 
modernization.” (pp, 4-5) 


Here the skeletons are out of the closet and the 
normative framework which infuses much of 
the new comparative politics is made explicit. 
The propriety of this marriage of analysis and 
prescription may be questioned, but the public 
confession of intent to cohabit is refreshingly 
honest. z 

It was mentioned at the outset that Com- 
munications and Political Development is also— 
in places—a good book. Here, I am afraid, we 
run into that generic problem of collections of 
essays—uneven quality of individual contribu- 
tions. One is left with the impression that very 
unequal investments of time and energy went 
into the several efforts. And, although all of the 
essays are published here for the first time, 
some are so closely tied to (and repetitive of) 
the previously published work of the author 
that familiarity with this previous work is de- 
structive of, rather than conducive to, appreci- 
ation of the current offering. 

A second problem (I hesitate to say short- 
coming for I see no way in which it could have 
i been otherwise in this instance) stems from the 
| genesis of the essays. All are revisions of in- 
| vited papers originally presented at a seminar 
held in September, 1961. As such, they are in 

no way cumulative, and not always comple- 
mentary. Pye has done an exceptional job of 
attempting to weave the several offerings to- 
gether, and his 20 page introduction is in many 
respects the most brilliant essay in the entire 
book. But the content of the volume clearly 
does not reflect a set of primary decisions by the 
editor, and thus the book does not achieve the 
type of creative synthesis which is found (albeit 
infrequently) when an editor has the opportun- 
ity to pick and choose from a literature which 
sweeps across both time and substance. 

In the final analysis however, the reader 
would be mistaken in judging this book by the 
inadequacy of some of its parts. It opens up, in 
an interdisciplinary manner, an area of political 
inquiry that promises immense theoretical and 
substantive returns. Although a great deal of 
research remains to be done before the promises 
begin to come true, a start has been made. And 
for those who wish to share in the excitement 
iof opening up this area, Communications and 
Political Development must therefore go at the 
top of the reading list. 
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Ricard R. FAGEN 
Stanford University 


N ations in Alliance: The Limits of Interdepend- 
ence. By Grorce Lirska. (Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1962. Pp. x, 301. $6.00.) 


To those who have read George Liska’s 
International Equilibrium or The New State- 
craft, it will be no surprise to learn that Nations 
in Alliance combines sophisticated and insight- 
ful analysis with an angular style which de- 
mands much of the reader. In some measure 
the difficulty in reading Liska’s books arises from 
the way he uses historical data in generalizing 
about world politics. As he puts it: 


I have started from the patterns of the past try- 
ing to assess their relevance for the present and 
the future. The result is not a system but merely a 
somewhat systematized discussion; not a theory 
but mere theorizing about what was, is, and 
might be (p. vii). 


Whatever the methodological risks of this ap- 
proach, its fruits in Liska’s latest work have 
considerable merit. 

As is shown by Liska’s comparison between 
American alliance policies after World War II 
and those of France after World War I, the 
tendency to view contemporary international 
politics as a new, ‘‘bipolar system” should not 
obscure continuities between the present and 
the past. Liska demonstrates repeatedly that 
traditional statecraft can illuminate current 
political issues as well as analysis. For example, 
the dispute caused by de Gaulle’s projected 
force de frappe appears, in useful perspective, as 
a contemporary manifestation of the problem 
of effectively integrating the military capabili- 
ties of allies. While the alternatives are usually 
considered to be either independent national 
nuclear forces or a multilateral collective force, 
Liska suggests the possibility of “selective or 
dual purpose integration”; by permitting the 
use of NATO forces in partial segments as well 
as en bloc, an ally would be able to act as a tech- 
nically neutral “auxiliary” rather than as a co- 
belligerent. Should such a dissociation of one 
NATO nuclear power ever be recognized by the 
U.8.8.R.—which may well be doubted, at least 
for the U. S.—the possibility of acting in the 
traditional role of an “auxiliary” would serve to 
strengthen the alliance (by permitting joint 
action without unanimity), and could also limit 
conflict in two different ways. On the one hand, 
the auxiliary can deter the enemy from increas- 
ing his commitment as well as deterring the 
enemy’s allies from entering the war (a classical 
diplomatic strategy which Liska describes as 
providing an ally with a “‘guarantee against a 
coalition” of “two or more” powers); on the 
other hand, the auxiliary can restrain its own 
ally by threatening to withdraw its support or 
rupture the alliance. Liska recognizes the great 
political difficulties of increasing flexibility 
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within alliances as a substitute for the lost 
flexibility of making alliances, but since the re- 
cent assignment of British nuclear forces to 
NATO takes the form of “selective integra- 
tion,” this alternative to the “Grand Design” 
and independent national deterrents deserves 
serious theoretical consideration. 

After focusing on the nature of alliances in 
the first half of the book, in the last three chap- 
ters Liska develops an extremely original and 
penetrating analysis of contemporary and fu- 
ture world politics. Of greatest interest is 
Liska’s treatment of the likely consequences of 
a dissolution of present alliance patterns (Chap- 
ter 4) and of possible future changes in the 
international system (Chapter 6). By stressing 
the symmetrical strains in Communist and 
Western alliances, Liska suggests the kinds of 
realignment which could be produced by the 
inability of a relatively declining major ally on 
either side to restrain its more aggressive part- 
ner. 

In his concluding chapter, Liska argues per- 
suasively that, despite fears of the “Nth 
country problem,” nuclear diffusion is more 
likely to be stabilized by the emergence of 
multilateral deterrence. In theshort run, he fore- 
sees the emergence of a ‘two-tier system” in 
which “complexity and unpredictability” deter 
large nuclear powers from striking first, while 
smaller nuclear powers are rarely tempted to 
strike larger ones and cannot attack other 
small states for fear of intervention by great 
powers. In the long run, he suggests that 
nuclear multipolarity could produce ‘‘a kind of 
automatic ‘collective security’ ” based upon a 
combination of multilateral deterrence and the 
traditional device of anti-coalition guarantees, 
extended reciprocally by each nuclear power to 
all others. 

Despite its originality and insight, Nations in 
Alliance is in many ways a frustrating book. 
Many readers will doubtless find Liska’s com- 
plex and often abstract formulations exceed- 
ingly-difficult to follow. This stylistic obstacle is 
compounded by Liska’s involved chains of rea- 
soning. Often, in making a specific point, he 
will suddenly introduce a general theoretical 
exposition. For example, in speaking of likely 
changes in the influence of great powers on 
regional alignments, he says: 


Once the potential of a regionally major state or 
states is realized, however, the relationship be- 
tween global and regional structures is likely to 
change into one which rules out outside involve- 
ment (p. 261). 


From the specific problem, Liska then abruptly 
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turns to an extremely interesting theoretical 
proposition: 


Only in exceptional circumstances, when the 
global system is unipolar, tightly bipolar, or in- 
finitely multipolar, will the structure of the re- 
gional systems tend toward being identical with 
the global one.... When the global system is 
loosely bipolar—i.e., encompasses many unaligned 
states—the regional systems will tend to be 
multipolar, consisting of various combinations of 
aligned and unaligned states. Things are different 
when the global system is finitely multipolar... 
The regional system will then tend toward uni- 
polarity when one such major power controls all 
local states; or it will tend toward bipolarity when 
two of the major powers polarize the lesser 
states (pp. 261-62). 


Granted the importance of this hypothesis, it is 
disconcerting to lose track of the author’s main 
point because of shifts in the level of discourse. 
This difficulty reveals the methodological 
weakness of Liska’s mode of “theorizing.” 
Since no attempt is made to formulate a “‘the- | 
ory” of state behavior, the categories adopted 
often appear to be more or less ad hoc, and 
Liska’s argument frequently seems to lack a 
clearly defined structure. Even so, Nations in 
Alliance is a major work which brings diplo- 
matic history and rich insight to bear on many 
aspects of international politics; indeed, no 
book in recent years has so many strikingly 
original interpretations of so many different 
analytical and political problems. It is a diffi- 
cult and imperfect book, however, and one 
which surely points to the need for the elabora- 
tion of a simpler and more systematic theory of 
world politics. 
; Roger D. MASTERS 
Yale University 


The Politics of Disarmament: A Study in Soviet- 
American Gamesmanship. By Joun W. 
SPANIER AND JOSEPH L. Nocere. (New York: 
Frederick A. Praeger, 1962. Pp. ix, 226. 
$5.00; $1.95.) 

Peace Theory: Preconditions of Disarmament. 
By Joun W. Burton. (New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1962. Pp. xii, 201. $5.50.) 

The Hard Way to Peace: A New Strategy. By 
Amira! Erzionr. (New York: Crowell-Collier 
Press, 1962. Pp. 285. $3.95; $.95.) 


Contrary to the argument that the way to 
disarm is to disarm, the works under review 
agree that disarmament is unattainable so long 
as diffidence and hostility prevail among na- 
tions. Each book responds differently, however, 
to the vicious circle of interstate distrust and 
armament. 
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The Politics of Disarmament portrays East- 
West negotiations as futile but inexorable. In 
fact disarmament is almost the only political 
issue on which negotiations cean continue. These 
talks are doomed, however, the authors argue, 
- because one side’s security cannot be improved 
without harm to the other’s. 

Professors Spanier and Nogee allege that 
both sides recognize the illusory quality of the 
- negotiations. The proposals of each side are 
said to aim, not at agreement on disarmament 
but at relative improvement of its own mili- 
tary and propaganda position. One Soviet ob- 
jective, for example, has been to paralyze the 
West’s freedom to use nuclear weapons. The 
United States, on the other hand, has labored 
to justify its reliance on nuclear weapons. 

Spanier and Nogee contend the key element 
in Soviet-American ‘“gamesmanship” has been 
the repeated use by each side of a “joker’”—a 
feature inserted into a high-sounding disarma- 
ment scheme with the knowledge that its inclu- 
sion will assure rejection by the opponent of the 
entire package. The authors divide the negotia- 
tions since 1945 into five periods and show the 
consistently sabotaging effect of Soviet and 
American jokers. The result is one of the few 
Western attempts at a generalized explanation 
of the twists and turns taken by the negotia- 
tions. 

This book’s challenging hypothesis, unfor- 
tunately, is marred by two methodological 
deficiencies. First, it is impossible to demon- 
strate what motives lie behind any proposals. 
Second, the authors concede that some “jokers” 
are inserted primarily to protect national secur- 
ity. The book makes no attempt to indicate 
which “jokers” are meant to frustrate agree- 
ment and which are to safeguard vital inter- 
ests. The admission that many apparent jokers 
are of the second variety seriously undermines 
the contention that neither side expects or 
wants reciprocal disarmament, 

Methodology aside, the danger is that the 
book’s conclusions give fodder to those wishing 
simplistic answers for complicated realities. 
The book’s cynicism may be highly contagious. 
Spanier and Nogee believe that the only form 
of arms control possible will be “stabilized 
deterrence,” achieved by a further buildup of 
armaments. Nevertheless, negotiations will 
continue, and the authors present ‘Nine Les- 
sons for American Gamesmanship”’ which will 
“convey the impression of sincerity without 
committing the United States in any way that 
would restrain its freedom of action.” 

Like the advocates of ‘“‘gamesmanship,”’ 
Australian professor John W. Burton criticizes 
disarmament studies which neglect the causes 


of armaments. Unlike Spanier and Nogee, Bur- 
ton does not argue the impossibility of dis- 
armament, but urges the development of a 
theory to aid in establishing the preconditions 
of disarmament. Not only does Burton assail 
the emphasis placed on studies of disarmament, 
arbitration, and conciliation; he also attacks 
those who focus on the power struggle and on 
the maintenance by force of the status quo. 

Burton’s eritique of efforts to study peace is 
part of an over-all assault on the discipline of 
international relations, which, he points out, 
has evolved little agreement as to subject mat- 
ter, methodology, or goals; and often confuses 
prejudice and opinion for tested findings. 

Peace theory, Burton argues, should study 
the basic roots of international conflict, not its 
symptoms. Peace, he believes, is a function of 
change and of adjustment to this change. Peace- 
ful international relations are a dynamic proc- 
ess in which social, political, and economic 
revolutions take place within and among na- 
tions, but are accommodated without resort to 
force. Peace theory should elicit the defensive 
responses which prevent the eruption of conflict 
and allow the struggle between opponents and 
defenders of the status quo to go on in an equi- 
librium of absorption and adjustment. 

Burton shows the limitations of many tradi- 
tional institutions of international relations. 
But because he sees them as alien to peace, both 
in practice and in concept, he would exclude 
them from the policies of governments and from 
the study programs of students interested in 
peace. The resulting ‘“‘peace theory,” it would 
seem, has a subject matter so isolated from 
reality that it would have little chance of con- 
tributing to the peaceful conditions it seeks to 
promote. 

For example, Peace Theory makes a plausible 
argument that international ‘‘enforeement’’— 
maintenance by force of the status quo—is 
often counterproductive. But the book goes on 
to make the non sequitur that attempts at en- 
forcement should not be part of a peace curricu- 
lum. Thus, students would be deprived of the 
opportunity to infer for themselves the lessons 
of history. 

Burton has suggested directions in which the 
study of international relations should be 
broadened. But he has given students of peace 
no convincing reasons to eliminate from their 
curriculum the more traditional foci of inter- 
national relations. 

Etzioni’s The Hard Way to Peace provides an 
action program consistent with the peace the- 
ory of Professor Burton. Etzioni’s strategy is 
designed to establish both the preconditions 
of disarmament and disarmament itself. 
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The Columbia University sociologist first 
evaluates and rejects four major policy alterna- 
tives: (1) multilevel deterrence; (2) arms con- 
trol without disarmament; (8) unilateral dis- 
armament; and (4) immediate multilateral 
disarmament. All four alternatives are pictured 
as virtually impossible to achieve and perfect; 
if realized all but the fourth would be dangerous 
to the nation’s interests. 

What then is to be done to avoid these pit- 
falls? Etzioni sets out a strategy aimed at re- 
versing the logic of the arms race. The funda- 
mental assumption is one developed by psy- 
chologist Charles Osgood: if tensions give rise 
to armaments, tension-reduction should en- 
courage disarmament. 

Starting from Osgood’s premise, Etzioni de- 
velops the stages of what he calls the ‘‘Gradual- 
ist” approach. First, the United States should 
unilaterally take symbolic steps to reduce inter- 
national tensions, e.g, by modulating our 
propaganda to Eastern Europe. Second, we 
should unilaterally offer concessions such as 
eliminating certain restrictions on travel and 
commerce. Circumstances might then be ripe 
for concessions such as military disengagement 
in Central Europe in which the Communist 
governments would be asked and expected to 
reciprocate. Only after such confidence- 
building measures could we hope for success in 
the negotiation of major disarmament agree- 
ments and political settlements. Etzioni argues 
for reducing conventional weapons first, re- 
serving nuclear weapons as an ultimate sanc- 
tion until the last stage of disarmament. The 
long-run and only sure guarantee of peace, he 
believes, is a supranational organization re- 
placing the anarchy of the sovereign state sys- 
tem, 

The book’s criticism of other approaches to 
security seems somewhat harsh, since Gradual- 
ism also relies on nuclear weapons for deter- 
rence; unilateral concessions to break the ice; 
and multilateral negotiations to resolve major 
issues. 

Further, Gradualism may not be any more 
practicable than the other approaches. A 
government such as ours may be too volatile to 
embark on such a long-range strategy, espe- 
cially one which requires concessions. Assuming 
we adopted such a plan, just one Cuban or U-2 
incident (as Etzioni warns) could undo years of 
tension-reduction. Finally, Etzioni’s recom- 
mendation that we put off nuclear disarmament 
until last raises the problem of how to cope with 
nibbling by Communist guerrilla forces. It also 
suggests that a gradual approach may be too 
slow to forestall an accidental nuclear war. 

Etzioni’s book, nevertheless, has proved to 
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be a catalytic agent in organizing faculty and 
student “Gradualist’’? Councils on campuses 
from Berkeley, Chicago, and Harvard to Co- 
lumbia. The Councils’ discussion of position 
papers provides an improved means of com- 
munication for those seeking alternatives to 
war or surrender. The movement has the sup- 
port of many political scientists, including some 
of the Realpolitik school. 

All three volumes reviewed here will chal- 
lenge and inform both specialists and the lay 
public interested in problems of security and 
survival, 

WALTER ©. CLEMENS, JR. 

Center for International Studies, Massachu- 

setts Institute of Technology. 


The Social Studies and the Social Sciences. By 
THE NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR THE SOCIAL 
STUDIES AND THE AMERICAN COUNCIL OF 
LEARNED Societies. (New York: Narcourt, 
Brace and World, Ine., 1962. Pp. x, 3038.) 


Scholars in the social science disciplines have 
widely recognized that high school curriculum 
revision Is long overdue. As a step toward that 
end, the American Council of Learned Socie- 
ties and the National Council for the Social 
Studies recently sponsored a collection of 
essays by individual scholars in the various 
disciplines—history, economics, political sci- 
ence, geography, sociology, cultural anthro- 
pology, psychology—and two area studies. 
While each essay contains the author’s views 
on the “concepts, knowledge, and techniques” 
secondary school students should be acquainted 
with upon graduation, the book is unified by a 
single theme: systematic curriculum revision 
requires close cooperation between representa- 
tives of the disciplines as well as with social 
studies teachers, state and local school admin- 
istrators and teacher training institutions. 

Also clearly indicated in these essays are the 
common concerns, approaches, and analytical 
concepts which unify the disciplines repre- 
sented. Thus, a synthesis provides a group of 
propositions from which curriculum revision 
might begin. For example, the essayists agree 
that subject matter information and methods 
of analysis should be given equal consideration 
and that the disciplines should contribute 
guidelines for curriculum revision rather than 
attempt to prescribe specific course content. 
And perhaps most significantly the essayists 
also agree that the immediate objective of cur- 
riculum revision should not be “citizenship 
education” as such. Instead, in the view of the 
authors, emphasis should be placed on sub- 
stance, on depth of knowledge rather than 
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breadth of curriculum, within the limits of a 
balanced presentation. 

The assumption underlying this ordering of 
priorities was made explicit by Norton Long, 
of Northwestern University, who contributed 
the essay on political science: social studies in- 
struction ought to enhance the student’s abil- 
ity to think critically. He also suggests that 
political science can make its most significant 
contribution to the social studies in application 
of its methods of investigation and interpre- 
tation to history. In so doing, he adds, political 
science can provide a theoretical framework for 
the understanding and the appreciation of 


| political institutions and the values with which 


they are associated, assisting thereby the de- 


| velopment among students of a genuine respect 


for, among others, American political tradi- 
tions. Some political scientists may take issue 
with these views, but most will agree that his 
essay is a stimulating beginning in an import- 
ant inter-disciplinary dialogue. 

Considering the ferment in the high school 
social studies field, general curriculum revisions 
no doubt will be forthcoming in the foreseeable 
future. As Long points out, whether the results 
are satisfactory to political scientists will de- 
pend in considerable degree on the profession’s 
willingness to cooperate—and to become ac- 
tively involved—with scholars in other disci- 
plines, with schools of education, and with 
social studies teachers—Cora E. PRIFOLD, 
Director, Social Studies Project, American Polit- 
ical Sctence Association. 
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In Defense of Politics. By BERNARD CRICK. 
(Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 
1962. Pp. 156, $3.75.) 


Bernard Crick is upset by the widespread dis- 
trust of politics in the new nations of the world 
and by the shallowness of most discussions of 
western political ideals. We in the older nations, 
he maintains, have recognized neither the central 
role politics has played in our experience nor the 
benefits which have accrued to our societies from 
political activity. For this reason the West has 
been unable to explain the advantages of politics 
to other peoples. 

In Defense of Politics is designed to correct this 
situation. It asserts that politics is the “master 
science,” the most noble of human activities, and 
perhaps the greatest contribution the western na- 
tions have made to human development. The 
book is an avowedly non-systematic attempt to 
restore ‘‘confidence in the virtues of politics as a 
great and civilising human activity.” (p. 11) 

The opening and closing chapters are a loud 
hosanna to politics which is generally defined as 
the peaceful process by which free men make pub- 
lic decisions. This celebration of polities serves a 
useful purpose because the intrinsic values of 
political compromise and toleration are frequently 
attacked and rarely praised. It is these qualities 
which are constantly ridiculed by the overt dicta- 
tors and treated with impatient contempt by the 
more autocratic personalities within the free 
cultures. 

The middle five chapters of In Defense of 
Politics present a less persuasive thesis. They go 
beyond praise and seek to show that politics must 
be separated from and defended against concepts 
with which it has become dangerously connected. 
These are ideology, democracy, nationalism, 
technology, non-political conservatism, a-political 
liberalism, and anti-political socialism. 

It is conceivable that free political activity can 
be undermined by the forces Professor Crick dis- 
cusses, though the likelihood may not be sô great 
nor the perils precisely those he mentions. Ide- 
ology can stifle individual and group freedom. 
Democracy can mean the tyranny of a majority. 
Rampant nationalism can impose internal polit- 
ical conformity. Scientific technology can lead to 
rule by anti-political experts. Finally, in times of 
crisis even the conservative, liberal, and socialist 
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friends of politics can behave so as to weaken the 
process they most cherish. 

But such possibilities do not require relegatin 
these concepts to the status of evils nor necessitate 
making politics a fundamental good. Happily this 
is not Professor Crick’s intent and unhappily 
here is where one difficulty of the book is revealed. 
The author is not solely concerned with defending 
politics nor does he believe that it is the only im- 
portant feature of the western experience. Indeed, 
he lauds the very forces that are supposed to en- 
danger politics. Ideology, democracy, and the rest 
are accepted as vital parts of a free society so long 
as no one of these doctrines becomes dominant. 

Professor Crick’s volume, however, has two 
major weaknesses. First, it is based on many 
arbitrary definitions which when questioned raise 
doubts about the book’s primary arguments. 
Why, for example, can politics exist only in free 
societies? Does not all governing involve politics? 
The latter contention is unconvincingly dismissed 
by the author as “either rhetoric or muddle.” (p. 
15) 

Second, In Defense of Politics is really a mis- 
leading title because the book is as much a de- 
fense of something like Aristotle’s “mixed consti- 
tution” and of moderation and limits in public 
affairs. It is this governing principle and general 
spirit and not simply politics which are extolled as 
the best clements in the West’s political heritage. 
It is possible to sympathize with this viewpoint 
and to recommend the work for its many remark- 
ably wise and sophisticated comments about 
political life and yet criticize its author for failing 
to present a disciplined statement of his ideas.— 
WALTER E. VOLKOMER, Hunter College. 


The Democratic Prospect. By CHARLES FRANKEL. 
(New York and Evanston: Harper and Row, 
1962. Pp. xii, 222. $4.00) 


Mr. Frankel states the familiar principles of 
democracy simply: “government by consent, an 
open society, the autonomous individual, and the 
responsible control by human beings of their own 
history.” (p. xi) In an earlier book, The Case for 
Modern Man (1956), he defended a secular, pro- 
gressive, liberal creed against a formidable array 
of critics. He resumes the defense by looking into 
the reasons for the current “politics of malaise’’ 
and examining the social realities with which 
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liberal democratic principles must come to terms. 
His concern.is with the gaps between the image 
and-the realities rather than with the ultimate 
theoretical justification of the ideals that consti- 
tute. the image. The central problem “‘is to pre- 
serve humanistic values and the possibility of 
freedom for the individual in a world now driven 
by the sovereign powers of science and teeh- 
nology.” (p. xi) 

Mr. Frankel has read and pondered the reports 
of social scientists, especially but not exclusively 
sociologists, about mass society, communication, 
and bureaucratization; but he declines to share 
the “eager melancholia” with which some of them 
announce or predict the disappearance of the open 
society, of the autonomous individual, and of 
democratic consensus and responsibility. He 
knows how to use history to assess the advantages 
as well as the dangers that modern industrial soci- 
ety has brought to men, and the calm reasonable- 
-ness of his argument contrasts sharply with the 
shrill warnings of some recent popular prophets of 
doom. He has sensible things to say on the nature 
of democratic consensus and its social basis, on 
civil liberties, on loyalty, on the social and eco- 
nomic prerequisites of democracy, on the relation 
of democracy to a pluralistic society, on the need 
to reinterpret that emergency-born, “profoundly 
conservative” and “peculiarly liberal” institu- 
tion, the welfare state. But his book is especially 
distinguished from the usual type of book on 
democracy by his perceptive discussion of what 
has been happening to the pluralistic social struc- 
ture and the open society; of the impact upon the 
autonomous individual of bureaucratic discipline; 
of the individual’s ability to comprehend his 
world, beset as he is on one side by the mysteries 
of science and specialized expertise, and on the 
other by the distortions fostered by mass media. 

Mr. Frankel’s prescriptions are less precisely 
and convincingly developed than his diagnosis of 
the ailments. He argues, for example, that govern- 
ment by consent and meaningful devolution must 
somehow be made to prevail in professional 
groups, trade unions, and other private groups; 
that urban and suburban planning must be 
directed toward the creation of neighborhoods 
capable of exercising a large degree of autonomy; 
that non-commercial media of communication 
must be greatly expanded; that factory workers 
must somehow be given a larger measure of 
autonomy on the job. The relation of such pro- 
posals to democratic principles and attitudes is 
clearly stated; little is said about how the pro- 
posals are to be put into effect. But it was not Mr. 
Frankel’s purpose to prescribe and defend a 
catalogue of reforms and devise tactics for their 
achievement; his purpose was to locate, analyze, 
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and publicize some of the problems. “The problem 
of liberal reform has become that-of dramatizing, 
for an increasingly comfortable people, the 
existence of problems that are not immediately 
visible and which it takes an exercise of imagina- 
tion to recognize.” (p. 164) 

Most of the arguments presented by Mr. Fran- 
kel are familiar; but his development of them is 
unusually sharp and interesting and frequently 
takes unexpected turns, The style is clean, witty, 
and, in spite of some of the intellectual company 
that, from the evidence of his notes, he has lately 
been keeping, entirely free of jargon. Some of the 
argument relegated to notes at the end of the 
book—for instance, comment on Walter Lipp- 
mann’s Public Philosophy and discussion of the 
public interest~might well have been incorporated 
in the text.—Joun D. Lewis, Oberlin College. 


The Ethical Foundations of Marxism. By EUGENE 
KAMENKA. (New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 
1962. Pp. xvi, 208. No price given.) 


Only within the past decade has the European 
impact of the publication in the nineteen thirties 
of Marx’s Economical-Philosophical Manuscripts 
(written in 1844) had anything like a similar im- 
pact on British and American academic circles, 
Marxist and otherwise. Marxism has since 1945 
become so almost exclusively a frenetic pastime of 
irrelevant coteries in this country that the rele- 
vance of some of Marx’s insights to our times has 
unduly suffered thereby. Professor Tucker’s recent 
book Philosophy and Myth in Karl Marz has done 
much to remedy this, and Professor Hook’s refer- 
ence (in his review of Tucker’s book) to the 1844 
manuscripts as ‘‘metaphysical tripe’* has at 
least stirred up some controversy about them; Dr. 
Kamenka’s book adds further analysis to this 
neglected field. 

Dr. Kamenka has written a detailed, system- 
atic, and analytical treatment of the development 
and context of Marx’s ethical thought. At the 
very beginning he points out the fundamental 
dichotomy in Marx’s ethical thought: his rejec- 
tion of “the concept of ethics as a normative sci- 
ence” in terms which “have seemed to many of 
his disciples and critics implicitly ethical and/or 
advocative.” (p. 1) As Dr. Kamenka succintly 
puts it, in an analysis reminiscent of Professor 
Ulam’s The Unfinished Revalution: 

... As the basis for an ideology and a social myth, Marx's doc- 
trines skillfully if unconsciously combined the messianic faith 
of a future state of bliss with the growing prestige of objective 
empirica! science, the wistful longing for the community and 
fellowship of the agrarian past with the realistic acceptance of 


the inescapable process of ever-increasing industrialization .. . 
(p. 7) 
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* The Slavie Review, XXI, 3 (Sept. 1962), p. 552. 
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Furthermore, Dr. Kamenka correctly points out 
that the (by now almost complete) irrelevancy of 
Marx’s economic predictions does not preclude 
the lasting significance of his psychological in- 
sights, as well as of “his aggressive independence 
and his moral commitment to freedom.” (p. 29) 
Like Professor Tucker, he not only stresses the 
importance of the 1844 manuscripts but Insists 
that their fundamental content, the emphasis on 
alienation and their goal of true freedom of the 
human personality, continued to infuse Marx’s 
later writings. Dr. Kamenka correctly stresses 
that Engels took a different view in this respect. 
All in all, Dr. Kamenka poses and attempts to 
answer most of the key questions about the 
sources, content, and reliability of Marx’s ethical 
views. 

He also devotes one brief chapter to the ethical 
doctrines of Soviet philosophers and ideologists. 
Unfortunately, he passes over almost completely 
their Marxist predecessors, the neo-Kantians 
(Bernstein, Struve, Tugen-Baronowskii, Adler, 
and Bauer) as well as the recent discussion in the 
Soviet Union concerning ethics in complete Com- 
munism, 

Dr. Kamenka is appropriately critical of many 
of Marx’s inadequacies: his emphasis on ends and 
neglect of means, his paradoxical combination of 
moral messianism and ethical relativism, and his 
over-optimism about (p. 114) “the inevitable 
eoming of a society completely given over to 
goods.” As he writes: 

... The fundamental weakness of Marx’s thought lies in his 
failure to work out the distinction between freedom and servility 


in positive terms, in terms of the character of the processes and 
movements involved... (p. viil) 


Yet I cannot help feeling that Dr. Kamenka has 
neither posed nor answered all the questions in re- 
spect to Marx’s optimistic view of human na- 
ture. Dr. Kamenka’s attempt-or rather that of his 
mentor, Professor John Anderson—to justify 
normative ethical standards, insofar as I under- 
stand it, gives normative value to “motives which 
are free or enterprising, which do not require in- 
ternal repression or external protection or com- 
pulsion.” (p. 192) Yet is this not the Freudian con- 
cept of adjustment through self-knowledge (or the 
Greek one of yr&@ ceavréy), without Freud’s in- 
sights about the subconscious? Was not Marx, in 
other words, as Professors Talmon and Polanyi 
would think, a Promethean, secular, messianic 
moralist whose attempt to grasp fire from heaven 
threw many at least of his Leninist disciples into 
hell?—Winrram E. GRIFFITH, Center for Inter- 
national Studies, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. 


Revisionism: Essays on the History of Marzist 
Ideas. By Leorord Lapepz (ed.) (New York: 


THE AMERICAN POLITICAL SCIENCE REVIEW 


Frederick A. Praeger, 1962, Pp. 404, $7.95. 
Paperback edition $2.95.) 


The main title of this book is far too narrow in 
its meaning to indicate the scope of this collection 
of articles. To be sure, ““Revisionism’’ has in Com- 
munist usage, especially in recent years, come to 
refer not only to the critical reexamination of 
Marxist doctrine made by Bernstein and others at 
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the turn of the century but to certain quite differ- ~ 


ent deviations from the current dogma of various 
Communist governments. But even if one accepts 
the widest and vaguest definition of Revisionism 
now in use, one is amazed by the inclusion of cer- 
tain figures—and then also the exclusion of others 
—under the category of Revisionism. If Plek- 
hanov is a revisionist, why not Engels; if Rosa 
Luxemburg, why not Karl Kautsky; if Trotsky, 


why not Lenin; if Bukharin, why not Stalin; if ` 


Tito, why not Mao and Khrushchev; if the New | 


Left in the West, why not the old Left? What 


constitutes revision or deviation is, after all, rela- - 


tive to what is orthodoxy, and who is to say which- 


is which? f 

Perhaps the subtitle of this book is more de- 
scriptive than its title; itis a collection of 27 essays 
on Marxism, at least if that term is very broadly 
defined. Virtually all of these appeared originally 
in Survey (formerly Soviet Survey), a journal on 
Soviet and Communist affairs published in Brit- 
ain. A remarkable number of these contributions 
are excellent pieces of analysis of political ideas 
and movements and are thus of considerable in- 
terest to the political scientist. Though a highly 
sophisticated introduction by Leopold Labedz 
bravely tries to place most of these essays in some 
general framework, there is, in fact, practically 
nothing they have in common either in their sub- 
ject matter or in their approach, The reviewer, if 
he is not to ignore a majority of them, can there- 
fore do no more than to list and briefly character- 
ize each of them. 

The book begins, appropriately enough, with a 
brief and very useful essay by Christian Gneuss 
on Eduard Bernstein. It links Bernstein’s ap- 
proach to the practice of the Social Democrats in 
the Weimar and Bonn Republics. This, unfortu- 
nately, tends to obscure the crucial fact that his 
proposals for peaceful ‘growth into socialism’ 
were advanced in the Junker-dominated German 
Empire, which accounts for much of the opposi- 
tion to Bernstein within the SPD. Samuel Baron, 
whose authoritative book on George Plekhanov’s 
life and thought should be published before this 
review appears in print, presents us with an extra- 
ordinarily compact and insightful summary of the 
role of this powerful thinker of orthodox Marxism 
as both a participant in and an analyst of the 
Russian revolutionary movement. 

The next essay is a well-written but largely un- 
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critical and somewhat one-sided characterization 
by F. L. Carsten of Rosa Luxemburg as a fighter 
for “freedom.” Her role in World War I and as a 
critic of Lenin are emphasized, but her polemics 
with Bernstein over Revisionism and with Kaut- 
sky over the political mass strike are practically 


„ignored. Discussion of the latter might have 
„helped explain the strange paradox of a believer in 


_ the spontaneous action of unorganized masses be- 


+ 
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coming a co-founder of Communism. In the fol- 
owing article, Heinz Schurer presents a thought- 
ful account of the origins and the meaning of the 
theory of permanent revolution as it was formu- 


` lated jointly by Parvus and Trotsky in 1905-06. 


Sidney Heitman, the author of a forthcoming bi- 


- ography of Nikolai Bukharin, provides a useful 


summary of that Bolshevik thinker’s theory of 


` capitalist development and of the proletarian 


ry 
, 
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`. Robert C. North outlines the brief but fascinat- 


revolution, which sought to account for the revo- 
:Jutionary process in countries at various stages of 
économic development. 


ing career as a Communist of the Indian M. N. 


' Roy, Lenin’s famous antagonist at the Second 


| 


Comintern Congress on the ‘Colonial Question,’ 
Comintern emissary to China, and author of an 
unorthodox theory which saw imperialism as a 
force working toward the industrialization of 
underdeveloped countries. Z. A. B. Zeman con- 
cludes the first part of this volume with a quick 
survey of Marxist theories of revolution from the 
Communist Manifesto to the Sino-Soviet dispute. 
As such, it is necessarily superficial, but it has the 
virtue of throwing further light on the too little 
known figure of Parvus who manages to occupy a 
central place in this story. 

The second part opens with excellent essays on 
two unjustly forgotten and remarkably inde- 
pendent early Soviet philosophers, one by 8. V. 
Utechin on Alexander Bogdanov, who sought to 
adjust Marxism on a positivistic basis to modern 
science, and one by René Ahlberg on Abram 
Deborin, whose central concern was with the very 
dialectic which Bogdanov rejected as arbitrary. 


| Morris Watnick, who has written extensively on 


: Georg Lukacs, displays his astonishingly wide- 


f 


ranging scholarship and virtuosity of style in an 
essay on that Hungarian Marxist. He shows him 
to be a forerunner of the vogue now current in the 


| West of regarding Marx not as a social scientist 


but as a moral and humanist philosopher whose 
central concern was the alienation of man. 
Lukacs’ Geschichte und Klassenbewusstsein, long 
suppressed by the Communists and deserving of 
publication in English, provided much of the im- 
petus also for the development of the sociology of 
knowledge, especially in Mannheim’s work, and 
influenced modern existentialism, particularly in 
its French form.. Yet, tragi-comically, Lukacs has 


spent most of the forty years since its publication 
disavowing his belief in its doctrines, denouncing 
those who have been influenced by it and pro- 
fessing his own Communist orthodoxy. 

Ernst Block, who in his humanist ‘‘philosophy 
of hope’ managed to defy Hast German Com- 
munist orthodoxy, is the subject of an essay by 
Jürgen Rithle. There follow extracts from two 
articles by Warsaw professors of philosophy: the 
“revisionist?” Leszek Kolakowski finds in the 
young Marx an embryonic theory that knowledge 
contains subjective elements not scientifically 
verifiable; Adam Schaff, member of the Polish 
Communist Party’s Central Committee, denies 
this and implies that one should pay more atten- 
tion to the mature than to the young Marx. 
Daniel Bell, in a very sensible essay, writes that 
useful as the concept of alienation is in focusing 
attention on the organization of work, it was lost 
in Marx when he shifted from his left Hegelian 
philosophy to economics, from concern with Man 
to his concern with social classes. He holds that 
only those insist that the concept is central in 
Marxism who are unable or cannot afford to cut, 
their “umbilical cords to Marx.” 

The third part of the book under review deals 
with “the new Revisionism.” Karl Reyman and 
Herman Singer discuss Polish and Hungarian re- 
visionism among the intellectuals and in the work- 
ers’ councils in the 1956-57 period, and William E. 
Griffith ably describes its attitudes and its failures 
due to its lack of a substantial social base. Without 
such a base, as the Hungarian revolution showed, 
there was no practical third path between Com- 
munist rule and its complete removal. Melvin 
Croan keenly analyzes the different types of in- 
tellectuals in East Germany and then sensitively 
characterizes the roles of some East German re- 
visionists in 1956-57. 

Alfred Sherman depicts the internal contradic- 
tions of Titoism arising out of changing relations 
between Yugoslavia and the Soviet Union and the 
dilemmas of a revisionist orthodoxy. Alfred Zau- 
berman contributes a fascinating essay on new 
Communist thought in the field of economics, par- 
ticularly Oskar Lange’s in Poland, and the growth 
of a school of mathematical economists in the 
Soviet Union. Melvin Croan, in a brilliant article, 
based on highly original research in unpublished 
as well as little known published sources, outlines 
the hopes for a democratization of the Soviet 
Union and reunification of Communism and 
Social-Democracy held by one of the most impor- 
tant Marxist thinkers of the interwar period, the 
Austrian Otto Bauer in the 1930’s. He shows that 
these hopes were Bauer’s response to the desper- 
ate situation of Western socialism in that period. 

The final part of Revisionism is devoted to a 
number of quite diverse political phenomena, in 
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one way or another related to socialism. G. L. 
Arnold critically reviews the confused strands of 
thought that have gone into the “New Left” in 
Britain. Jean Duvignaud, in place of a coherent 
discussion of ‘‘Neo-Marxism” in France, offers 
some remarks on various contemporary French 
thinkers and closes with a call for ‘‘new dreams 
... for a new world.” Giorgio Galli recounts the 
reaction of Italy’s various schools of Marxism to 
the events of 1956 in Eastern Europe and analyzes 
the new, more independent ideological position of 
the Nenni Socialists. Iring Fetscher reviews the 
work of a group of German Evangelical theolo- 
gians and social scientists published in their excel- 
lent series of Marzismusstudien. Lewis A. Coser 
fascinatingly reports on the tiny Marxist groups 
outside the Communist Party still left in the 
United States, chiefly the intellectuals around 
Paul Sweezy’s Monthly Review and Trotskyist 
splinters, especially the ‘‘Canonites’” and the more 
interesting “Schachtmanites.”’ Edward Seiden- 
sticker describes the current ideological divisions 
and debates within the Japanese socialist move- 
ment. And finally—a long, long way from Bern- 
stein—Sibnarayan Ray sensitively analyzes In- 
dian “socialism” as arising out of the needs and 
dilemmas of urban intellectuals who look for 
solidarity with a traditionalist peasantry. 
Joun H. Kaursxy, Washington University, St. 
Louis. 


Catholic Political Thought 1789-1848. EDITED BY 
Beta Menczer. (South Bend, Ind.: University 
of Notre Dame Press. 1962. Pp. vii, 205. 
$1.95.) 


One of the chief obstacles to fruitful dialogue 
between Catholic and non-Catholic social scien- 
tists has been the popular misconception that 
Catholic thought consists of a monolithic entity 
devoid of embarrassing and enrichening diversity. 
This collection of extracts from the writings of 
some lay Catholic theorists with an introductory 
essay by Bela Menczer will not serve to dispel 
any such illusions. Although the collection is en- 
titled Catholic Political Thought 1789-1848, the 
title of ‘Continental Conservatism’ or ‘Ottantot~- 
tism’ would not have been misleading. Selections 
from the writings of de Maistre, Bonald, von 
Schlegel, Metternich, and the provocative Cortes 
are presented; somewhat shorter excerpts repre- 
sent the views of Chateaubriand, Balzac, Balmes, 
and Veuillot. In vain would a student search here 
for the seeds of Social Justice. 

Moreover, in his introductory essay, Dr. 
Menczer has chosen to address himself to the 
Faithful. Such remarks as “Our Faith is of the stuff 
of history.” (p. 1) and “... the Church laughed 
last on all the topics raised by the eighteenth and 


nineteenth centuries.” (p. 33) do not contribute 
to the possibilities of significant communication. 
Presumably, as a paperback, this book is meant 
for widespread dissemination to the student of 
political theory; however, the non-Catholic stu- 
dent would easily be alienated by such an ap- 
proach, while to the Catholic student an aura of 
spurious authenticity is conveyed. 

All too frequently analytic “keys” to history 
lock more doors than they open. This seems to be 
a case in point. In Dr. Menczer’s analysis the 
socio-economic context of political thought suffers 
from the constraint of a schema which presents 
eighteenth and nineteenth century thought as a 
degeneration from the unity and level of seven- 
teenth century performances. The errors of 
eighteenth century secularist thought are suc- 
cessfully refuted by de Maistre and Bonald with 
Dr. Menczer’s active participation in the debate. 

Additionally, some of the justifications utilized 
in the assessments of these theorists seem open to 
serious questioning. A preference for a nostalgia 
directed toward the past over that directed to- 
ward the future would seem to be a matter of tem- 
perament rather than a matter of Catholicism 
or the standard criteria of political theory. The 
justification of the insights of these theorists on 
the ground that they predicted the catastrophic 
reality of twentieth century warfare is less than 
convincing. What conservative commentator in 
the face and fact of change has not predicted im- 
mediate and ultimate disaster? Finally, granting 
that style is an aesthetic consideration of some 
import, Catholic political theory, no less than non- 
Catholic political theory, must be subjected to the 
tests of internal logic, descriptive validity, and 
relevance —JAMES J. DELAHANTY, Mi. St. 
Mary’s College. 


The Decline of Democratic Politics. By Hans J. 
MORGANTHAU. (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1962. Pp. xii, 481. $10.00.) 

The Impasse of American Foreign Policy. By 
Hans J. Moraentuay, (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press. 1962. Pp. viii, 312. $7.50.) 

The Restoration of American Politics. By Hans J. 


Morecentuau. (Chicago: University of Chicago ` 


Press, 1962. Pp. ix, 391. $8.95.) 


This three-volume work demonstrates the re- 
markable unity of thought and approach of Pro- 


fessor Hans J. Morgenthau’s political philosophy. 


To students and critics this should come as little 
surprise, for he is alternately praised and con- 
demned as the principal and most forceful and 
articulate spokesman of political realism. Yet a 
review of his writings over more than a quarter 
century may dispel illusions among those who 
would catalogue his outlook in too simple terms. 
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There is risk in singling out from among the rich 
insights he brings to contemporary events a par- 
ticular interpretation as fundamental to his 
philosophy. Thus his views on force, nationalism, 
and the United Nations must be seen in context. 
His position on any given issue may be accidental 
to the issue raised or the prevailing viewpoint 
which is seen as requiring analysis, criticism or 
correction. In this, he shows fewer signs of dog- 
matism than those who sanctify successive insti- 
tutions or eras that offer salvation and hope. 

What then is fundamental to Professor Mor- 
genthau’s thought and approach? At root, he is 
determined to understand and generalize the na- 
ture of politics and in particular democratic 
politics. In pursuing this course he eschews two 
extremes: pure speculation and pure empiricism. 
While he contends that the student of polities 
worth his salt must seek a theory, he rejects ab- 
stract and formalistic theorizing. Like the medical 
scientist, the theorist must never be far removed 
from the living patient. Dr. Morgenthau notes 
that the greatest political philosophers of the past 
drew examples and evidence from the real world. 
They were not averse to testing propositions 
against the raw data of law and politics. The es- 
cape from politics lies at the basis of the “decline 
of democratic politics.” In the mid-twentieth 
century, practitioners and scholars less frequently 
devote themselves than did the ‘founding 
fathers’ to an examination of “the perennial 
forces, problems, and patterns of interaction, of 
which political life consists.” Thus present day 
democratic thought is more fragile and irrelevant; 
its failures account for the decline of democracy in 
a changing world for which the doctrines of the 
past must be constantly reviewed and reinter- 
preted. 

Volume II turns the spotlight on American 
foreign policy. It is in substance a penetrating 
treatise on the nature and problems of foreign 
policy and the dilemmas of American policy. It 
provides a road map of the essential considera- 
tions for thinking about foreign policy. These in- 
clude the wide gulf that separates, inevitably per- 
haps, the exposition and the realities of policy. 
Incidentally, an understanding of this fact helps 
us to be more compassionate and objective about 
the policies of successive administrations. Thereby 
we are enabled to reconcile the differences be- 
tween what administrators say and do, whether on 
liberating the satellite countries or ending the 
Cuban threat. At the same time, this view of the 
basic ingredients of foreign policy furnishes an 
objective standard by which the current policies 
of administrations may be gauged. 

Volume III treats with the “restoration of 
American politics.” It illustrates what is true of 


all of Professor Morgenthau’s writings. It is the 
constructive phase of his analysis following an in- 
tensely realistic and critical review of the problem. 
Dr. Morgenthau is persuaded that the purposes 
and perspectives of American society must be re- 
discovered, not in order that they be applied 
mechanically but to recover that which is unique 
about the “American way.” The tempo and 
methods of American politics and of polities gen- 
erally are conservative. They illustrate Woodrow 
Wilson’s allusion to politics as the slow boring of 
hard wood. They should help us to gain patience 
in struggling with the concrete facts of the cold 
war. At the same time our aims and purposes 
from the beginning have been unique and revolu- 
tionary. They involve equality expressed in free- 
dom; they have, if properly understood, a burning 
relevance to the problems of a world in revolt. 
Politics in the Twentieth Century merits thought- 
ful reading and deep reflection. If the impasse that 
holds the world is primarily political, it behooves 
our leaders to ponder the changeless truths of 
ancient and modern political life. Few studies 
qualify as does this one as a workbook for states- 
men. Since the tasks of statesmanship are long 
and painful, do not would-be statesmen have the 
duty to think long and creatively in the company 
of a foremost original political thinker?— 
Kennetu W. THompson, New York City. 


Dimensions of Freedom: An Analysis. By EBX E. 
OPPENHEIM. (New York: St. Martin’s Press, 
1961. Pp. 228, $6.50.) 


Oppenheim seeks to provide a new approach to 


‘an ancient and inexhaustible subject. It is his con- 


tention that freedom should not be viewed “in 
general” but in terms of its dimensions and con- 
stituent elements, and that socially it should be 
located in ‘‘concrete interpersonal relationships 
of influence and control” (“With respect to Y, X is 
free to do x”). 

It is a book with real merits: Oppenheim’s dis- 
tinction between “having” and “exercizing’’ 
power (pp. 192-194) would have avoided many 
confusions surrounding supposed ‘‘tests” of ‘rul- 
ing elite models.” But the merits of the book may 
be ignored by its readers who are likely to over- 
look them in their delight or fury at Oppenheim’s 
assertive “value non-cognitivism” and his highly 
particular definition of “science.” This is hardly 
the place to re-debate the philosophic issues in- 
volved; rather this reviewer hopes merely to sug- 
gest a number of ‘dimensions of freedom” which 
Oppenheim’s premises lead him to underrate 
or to ignore. 

Oppenheim’s demand for a ‘‘non-valuational” 
definition of freedom is based on the desire to 
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eliminate ideological definitions which, by identi- 
fying “true freedom” with whatever political 
policy is being advocated, prevent a discussion of 
the value of freedom. Yet an “evaluational” defi- 
nition of freedom need not be ideological; it is pos- 
sible to view freedom as a good without identify- 
ing it with the good. The confusion of the two has 
probably resulted from the liberal tendency to re- 
gard freedom as an ultimate good, a tendency 
which Oppenheim rightly exposes as fallacious. 

Yet in another sense Oppenheim is tied to 
liberal political analysis, with all its perils, by his 
dissolutive method which disregards “freedom in 
general” in its search for “particular freedoms.” 

Many have noticed the analogies between 
philosophic and methodological individualism. 
Nor is it hard to discern elements of Lockean 
liberalism and contractarian theory in Oppen- 
heim’s work; indeed, these are often specifically 
acknowledged (pp. 126-127, 133-134, 160, 197, 
223). So also law is viewed as a “coercive” order 
and power discussed largely in terms of the ability 
to threaten penalties and punishments. Now 
Oppenheim is under no obligation to be an intel- 
lectual historian, nor does he seek to be one (his 
belief that Hobbes saw tyranny as the “only 
alternative” to anarchy, p. 96, would seem to in- 
dicate that this is fortunate). But Oppenheim’s 
dissolutive method leads him to refuse to acknowl- 
edge general political and social conditions as op- 
posed to particular acts. This results in statements 
that are more absurd than paradoxical: a mob 
which assaults a Negro merely for being negro has 
not made him “unfree”? because it has not pre- 
vented him from acting in “any particular way” 
(p. 75). In fact, it has prevented him from acting 
in any and all particular ways. He is not excluded 
from any particular freedom because, to para- 
phrase Hannah Arendt, he is denied “the freedom 
to have freedoms,” excluded from participant 
status in the political community. Similarly, 
Oppenheim asserts that 19th century workers 
were not “unfree” to earn higher wages because 
‘‘weneral economic conditions” and not the acts of 
a ‘“‘specifiable actor’ prevented them from doing 
so. Yet these general conditions were partly the 
result of specifiable, if general, political facts: the 
willingness of government and society to maintain 
a given system of property and contract. That 
“almost everyone” consented to this is no answer. 
General political and cultural attitudes are not 
inevitable; they are ideas which men, if they 
“perceive alternatives” can and do change. And, 
in any case, they constitute an important ‘‘dimen- 
sion of freedom” which this study neglects. 

Nor is Oppenheim’s analysis of individual free- 


1J. C. Rees, “Individualism and Individual Liberty,” I 
Politico, vol. 26, 1961, pp. 5-17. 


dom much happier. His most general definition of 
freedom, not surprisingly, is the “absence of a 
preventitive or punitive action” (p. 112). Thus 
freedom refers to power in others to inflict “penal- 
ties” on the self and not in a positive indivual 
power to perceive nor to act. (pp. 11, 78, 91~106, 
204) Oppenheim’s concern for “objective” rela- 
tions leads him to make freedom wholly a func- 
tion of others; he rejects such older ideas as those 
which contended that a man “enslaved to his 
passions” was not free. Self-control, he argues, is 
obviously “different”? from propositions which 
apply to “someone else” (p. 102). Certainly the 
two propositions differ; the difference, however, 
neither excludes “self-control” nor suggests that 
it may not be more important than propositions 
which apply to “someone else.” It is possible, after 
all, to state in Oppenheim’s own terms, “with 
respect to his passions, Hitler was unfree to ex- 
ercize rational control.” But, moreover, Oppen- 
heim is both too sophisticated and too honest to 
refrain from noting that “indoctrination” and 
“conditioning” limit freedom because they make 
the individual ‘‘unable to perceive choices” (p. 
125). Yet it hardly needs argument to support the 
proposition that a man’s “passions” and neurotic 
anxieties can make him ‘unable to perceive 
alternatives.” And the greatest limitation on the 
ability to perceive choices and alternatives is 
ignorance. If that ability is, as Oppenheim con- 
tends, one “dimension of freedom,” there may be 
yet something to be said for that older science and 
philosophy which contended that only the in- 
dividual who perceived the “alternatives” and 
consequences available to humanity and to him- 
self was truly free—Wintson Carey McW1i1- 
LIAMS, Oberlin College. 


History of Political Philosophy. Evitrgey By LEO 
STRAUSS AND JOSEPH CropsEY. (Chicago: Rand 
McNally & Company, 1963. Pp. ix, 790. 
$8.50.) 


This undergraduate textbook presents discus- 
sions of 35 great names in the history of political 
philosophy ranging in time from Plato to John 
Dewey. Most of the 27 authors are members of 
the senior editor’s ‘‘school,’”’ but the book is ad- 
dressed ‘‘to those who do not believe that political 
science is scientific as physics and chemistry are— 
subjects from which their own history is excluded” 
(preface), and so few of the essays are polemical. 
AR. 


The Radical Right. Eniven By DANIEL BELL. 
(New York: Doubleday and Company. 1963. 
Pp. 394. $4.95.) 


In 1955, seven well-known American social 
scientists—-Daniel Bell, Nathan Glazer, Richard 
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Hofstadter, Seymour Lipset, Talcott Parsons, 
David Riesman, and Peter Viereck—-wrote a 
series of essays entitled “The New American 
Right’? in which they attempted to analyze the 
reasons behind McCarthyism. The Radical Right 
is an updated expansion of this work. Six of the 
original contributions have been retained intact 
and to them each of the authors has added a 
supplementary essay. Two new contributors, 
Alan Westin and Herbert Hyman also appear in 
the present volume. Like the 1955 collection, the 
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new essays examine the ideologies and operations 
of current radical “rightism’’ as manifested in 
such groups as the John Birch Society, and seek to 
explain why these extremist movements keep re- 
curring in mid-twentieth century American soci- 
ety. The persistent theme in the essays is that the 
‘“Tightism’’ of the 1960s is a movement that fears 
not only Communism but “modernity” and that 
by equating liberalism with Communism it rep- 
resents a new challenge to the democratic con- 
sensus. 
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AMERICAN GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS 


The Least Dangerous Branch: The Supreme Court 
at the Bar of Politics. By ALEXANDER M. 
BıcxeLr. (New York: The Bobbs-Merrill Co., 
Inc., 1962. Pp. vii, 303. $2.95.) 


Whatever its deleterious effects, the current 
storm over the Supreme Court has had at least one 
beneficial consequence. It has provoked a spirited 
resurgence of interest in how the ‘immense polit- 
ical power,” in de Tocqueville’s words, of our 
highest court can be reconciled with the “theory 
and practice of democracy.” 

Professor Bickel’s book is the most recent mani- 
festation of this concern. In his mind, judicial re- 
view can be justified only if it meets two require- 
ments. To begin with, the principles enunciated 
and applied by the Supreme Court must be able in 
“a rather immediate foreseeable future” to “gain 
general assent’ and “widespread acceptance.” 
(p. 289) In addition, they must reflect “enduring 
values’ and “fundamental presuppositions,” 
certain “organizing principles of universal valid- 
ity in the given universe of a culture and place.” 
(p. 199) Such is the great merit of the School 
Segregation Cases. They “at once epitomize and 
challenge” all that Professor Bickel has “tried to 
say about the role of the Supreme Court in Amer- 
ican government.” (p. 244) 

Decisions which satisfy these two requirements 
ease the tension between judicial review and 
democracy for several reasons. For one thing, most 
Americans desire the decisions of their govern- 
ment to satisfy “enduring values” as well as “im- 


mediate material needs.” For another, courts 
“have certain capacities for dealing with matters 
of principle that legislatures and executives do not 
possess.” (p. 25) In the last analysis, however, 
“judicial review is consistent with the theory and 
practice of political democracy” because decisions 
which run ‘‘counter to deeply felt popular needs 
or convictions” will not long prevail. 

Obviously, most cases do not raise such mo- 
mentous issues of “principle.” For this reason, 
Professor Bickel contends that the interventions 
of the Court must be “exceptional” and “limited.” 
(p. 173) Again and again he cites Brandeis’ state- 
ment that the ‘most important thing we do is not 
doing.” The two longest and most original chap- 
ters of the book are devoted to analyzing and 
illustrating the techniques for “not doing,” i.e., 
for ‘disposing of a case while avoiding judgment 
on the constitutional issues it raises.” (p. 169) In 
effect, they provide the Supreme Court with 
a varied arsenal of weapons for determining 
“whether” and “when” its “ultimate function” of 
rendering ‘‘principled adjudication”? should be 
utilized. 

Where and how are the “enduring” and ‘‘funda- 
mental” principles to be found? On this massive 
rock Professor Bickel’s book founders. The best 
answers which he can provide are “‘history,”’ the 
“thoughts and visions of the philosophers and 
poets,” and “the evolving morality of our tradi- 
tion.” None is satisfactory. Each is ambiguous. 
The most conspicuous feature of “hard” cases is 
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the conflict between competing principles, each of 
which is equally well grounded in our often 
ambiguous tradition. This is true, for example, in 
Dennis v. The United States. The most glaring 
omission in this often perceptive and illuminating 
book is the failure to analyze this crucial case. The 
issues which it poses must be squarely faced by 
any fully adequate prescription of the role which 
the Supreme Court should play in the American 
democracy.— Wi.Frrip E. RUMBLE, Vassar Col- 
lege. 


City Politics in Washington, D. C. By MARTHA 
Denrruick. (Cambridge: Joint Center for Ur- 
ban Studies of Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology and Harvard University, 1962. Pp. 
239.) 


A familiar theme is reflected in Miss Derthick’s 
study: namely, the frustrations of metropolitan 
governments, intent on solving the problems of 
urbanization, who are thwarted at every turn by 
forces that oppose change. Hostile state legisla- 
tures; groups opposed to social welfare services 
that will raise taxes; Jurisdici:onal disputes be- 
tween governmental agencies and bodies: all con- 
verge to plague officials and provide a basis for de- 
spair. 

City politics in the nation’s capital reflects the 
indecision that accompanies the dispersion and 
decentralization of power. Congress, under the 
Constitution, has exclusive legislative power over 
District affairs, but day-by-day administration is 
vested in a three-man Board of Commissioners 
appointed by the President. Real power rests in 
the Senate and House committees on District 
affairs. Besides the responsibilities it has dele- 
gated to the Commissioners, Congress has de- 
puted duties in specified areas (such as water, 
public utilities, transportation, parks, etc.) to a 
multiplicity of agencies. Inevitably, jurisdictional 
disputes have impeded the solution of the city’s 
problems. 

Politics in the city is split along a liberal-con- 
servative dimension, and in this the Negro plays 
a significant role. The presence of the Negro partly 
explains the reluctance of the House committee, 
dominated by Southern and border state Demo- 
crats (11 of 15 Democrats on the committee in the 
87th Congress were from this area), to delegate its 
legislative functions or grant homerule to the Dis- 
trict. In 1950, Negroes constituted 35.5% of the 
District’s population; in 1960, 53.9%. Concomit- 
ant with the in-migration of Negroes, most of 
whom are poor, unskilled, and from the South, 
has been the exodus of whites to the suburbs. The 
influx of Negroes has increased welfare services 
and costs, while the removal of whites has de- 
prived the area of needed tax revenues. 

Liberal forces support home rule and increased 


city support for health, education, and welfare 
services; conservative forces oppose these meas- 
ures because of the increase in taxes that would 
ensue. Moreover, the latter groups find whole- 
hearted support from the House committee, which 
tends to oppose programs that will benefit the 
Negro. 

Miss Derthick’s analysis, sponsored by the 
Joint Center for Urban Studies of MIT and 
Harvard, is one in a series of monographs on 
selected cities (cities analyzed range in size from 
Los Angeles to Manchester, N. H.). Each study is 
divided into six major sections: Characteristics of 
the Population; Formal Structure of Government; 
Voting; External Relations; Interest Groups; and 
Problems and Issues. The studies, and certainly 
Miss Derthick’s, are an invaluable source of data 
on selected metropolitan areas. They were 
prompted by the Center’s desire to ‘‘facilitate 
comparative analysis” of metropolitan areas and 
problems; and it is the hope of this reviewer that, 
upon completion of the series, the Center will 
make some effort to pull them together in a com- 
parative fashion.—Donatp G. BAKER, Skidmore 
College. 


The Constitutional Right of Association. By 
Davin FELLMAN. (Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press, 1963. Pp. x, 110. $3.95.) 


In Professor Fellman’s words, “the purpose of 
this book is to spell out, in a preliminary way, the 
meaning of the constitutional guaranty of the 
right of association.” How well this purpose is 
served depends upon just what notion of ‘“mean- 
ing” governs the inquiry. Professor Fellman’s no- 
tion is strictly confined to “the ambit of public 
law.” Consequently, the book is no more and no 
less than a catalog and exposition of case law per- 
tinent to the right of association. 

A total of six chapters is devoted to four areas 
of case analysis. The first area traces the right of 
association from the rights of assembly and peti- 
tion. The second defines the concept of association 
by first noting the legal doctrines relating to un- 
lawful assembly and public meetings, and then by 
examining legal precedents regarding such specific 
types of association as clubs, political parties, and 
trade unions. The third area examines in two 
chapters the problems of exposure of association 
by government, and the concept of ‘“‘bad’’ associa- 
tion. The final section concerns the right of asso- 
ciation in European democracies. 

If one accepts Professor Fellman’s frame of in- 
quiry, the book is subject only to insignificant 
criticisms, What he does, he does very well. Per- 
haps no one writing in the field of constitutional 
law is more skillful at distinguishing the threads of 
constitutional doctrine. However, this reviewer 
does not accept his framework as adequate, and 
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on that basis the book is subject to serious criti- 
cism. 

Professor Fellman is presumably addressing 
himself to political scientists. However, he relates 
a great deal about law, but practically nothing 
about politics. The author readily admits that he 
ignores many important questions. But it is not 
enough to conclude that “the right of association 
is central to any serious conception of constitu- 
tional democracy.” It would be far better to show 
that it is. Nor is it very enlightening to be told: 

It is becoming increasingly evident that the basic problem of 
defining its [the right of association] scope is very much like 
the problem of spelling out the metes and bounds of any 


similar right... We do not, and cannot, in the nature of things, 
live in a world of absolute private rights, .. . (104-5) 


Perhaps out of his admitted awareness that 
there is more to say than he does say, Professor 
Fellman occasionally injects remarks which fail 
to add to the analysis, but which do punctuate 
the book’s limitations. For example, after co- 
gently illustrating that the states are restricted in 
their authority to make “bad” association a 
crime, he comments: 

This is no more than right and proper, since in a country dedi- 
cated to respecting maximum personal liberty, it is unseemly 
to make it 2 crime merely to associate with “wicked” people. As 
a matter of fact, even “wicked” people have the same elemental 
right of human association that all other people enjoy, and 


ostracism or outlawry is wholly repugnant to our moral and 
legal traditions. (86) 


It is much as if Professor Fellman decided to step 
back from his work, and, like a Greek chorus, 
comment on the action.—RicHarp 5, WELLS, 
Arizona State University. 


The National Aeronautics and Space Act. By 
ALISON Grirritu. (Washington: Public Affairs 
Press. 1962. Pp. vi, 119. $3.25.) 


Momentous political decisions reached in rec- 
ord time; political processes evolved virtually 
without party labels; vast public funds committed 
with scarcely an interest group in sight! The plot 
is not that of Advise and Consent, but rather one 
involving the birth of our civilian space agency 
through the National Aeronautics and Space Act 
of 1958. 

Here chronicled, primarily between October 
1957 and July 1958, is the story of the relatively 
painless and exceedingly swift beginnings of a 
governmental program that may well support the 
second largest industry in the nation hardly a 
decade after its legislative emergence. From the 
“humble” budget of $76 million in 1957, federal 
civilian space efforts have how mounted to 
$4,200 million in fiscal 1964 and may, conserva- 
tively, reach $20,000 million in 1970. Beyond 
that, few minds have contemplated the conse- 


quences of the conquest of space for either our 
economy or our politics. This, then, is a political 
scientist’s detached chronicle of how the Congress 
hitched our society to the infinite. 

Despite the author’s expressed intention to give 
us a case study of how the Congress “makes up its 
mind on an important legislative matter,” one 
must conclude that the enactment of the Space 
Act in the wake of the Soviet’s first Sputnik was 
largely a discrete political phenomenon and, as 
such, unlikely to yield much of value toward a 
general theory of legislation. We are impressed, 
for example, with the virtual absence in this 
legislative history of elements which are, singly or 
together, predominant in most other legislative 
conflicts: vigorous involvement on the part of one 
or more executive agencies, marked partisan 
activity, forceful interest group maneuvers, cum- 
bersome and often fatal roadblocks in the ma- 
chinery proper. 

Here, instead, we find the Congress operating in 
an almost idyllic setting: presidential compla- 
cency and inaction, readiness to accept legislative 
leadership arising out of public alarm over foreign 
technological and diplomatie triumphs, an ab- 
sence of competing economic and social pressures, 
a green light from traditional legislative obstacles 
and a team of congressional leaders who knew 
what they wanted when no one else did. Above 
all, there was a subject matter so new and com- 
plex as to produce an ambiguity ripe for legisla- 
tive progress. As the author notes, “here was 
literally a whole new world for Congress and the 
public, one in which predictions were difficult, 
courses of action seemingly infinite.” 

In such a setting, it is perhaps not unusual that 
Congress made a decision. What impresses Miss 
Griffith, however, is that the decision appears to 
be a good one; the nation has been equipped with 
viable legislation capable of meeting the thou- 
sands of unforeseen and ineffable challenges of the 
future. 

The secret of this success, we are told in brief, 
is that Congress heeded the experts, particularly 
the staff of the Legislative Reference Service of 
the Library of Congress, formerly headed by Miss 
Griffith’s distinguished father; the Space Act was 
nothing less than “a triumph of research and fact 
nding.” For once, policy makers were guided al- 
most completely by technical knowledge, and, in 
due course, sound legislation came to mirror the 
“‘“gomprehensiveness and excellence of the staff re- 
ports.” 

Miss Griffith’s findings, then, while not ‘‘typ- 
ical” of most of the great legislative battles which 
command the headlines is, perhaps, a harbinger of 
a legislative process which will increasingly re- 
flect a society dominated by such complexities 
of technology and economics that expertise may 
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necessarily come to be equated with political 
power. 

Miss Griffith’s study is based almost exclu- 
sively upon public documents and, accordingly, 
approaches but fails to answer such intriguing 
subsurface political phenomena as: Why, despite 
early support for a joint congressional committee 
on space, did separate congressional committees 
finally emerge? What debates transpired in execu- 
tive committee sessions? (We are duly informed 
of what technical provisions emerged from behind 
closed doors, but rarely do we learn why.) What 
was the nature of the numerous contacts between 
majority leaders Johnson and McCormack, with- 
out which no consensus could have been achieved? 

In time, one would hope, other political scien- 
tists will get the “inside story” from committee 
minutes and congressional memoirs. Until then, 
this volume will be consulted for some time to 
come as the basic legislative history of our 
entrance into the politics of space.—SamMUEL 
HALPERIN, U.S. Office of Education. 


The Politics of Reapportionment. EDITED BY 
Marcom E. JEwELL. (New York: Atherton 
Press, 1962. Pp. xiv, 334. $6.75.) 


The 1960 Census and its results, and in par- 
ticular the Supreme Court’s decision in Baker v, 
Carr, drew great attention to legislative appor- 
tionment. Many studies and articles appeared 
both before and after the historic decision of 
March 26, 1962. But few analyses were made of 
the political processes by which reapportionments 
were thwarted in the states. Moreover, there has 
not been an attempt to study the individual 
political struggles for reapportionment from a 
broad national or comparative perspective. 

The Politics of Reapportionment makes such an 
attempt by collecting 17 case studies of recent 
struggles for both legislative reapportionment 
and congressional redistricting in 14 states. The 
result is an excellent presentation of the ingredi- 
ents of reapportionment conflict in diverse state 
political systems. The cases focus upon the polit- 
ica] factors in each state contributing to the ap- 
portionment pattern. The cases also identify the 
roles of key political groups in reapportionment 
and assess the political consequences of the vari- 
ous apportionment systems. Generally, the ap- 
proach is successful. The generalizations set forth 
in the introduction stand up well in the cases de- 
spite the variations in apportionment and reap- 
portionment formulas and the uniqueness of in- 
dividual state political situations. 

The cases in this book are organized by the 
nuances of the apportionment problem. Thus, 
they include the failures of legislative reappor- 
tionment efforts due to intense rural opposition in 
six states. Resort to judicial remedy in two states 


because of legislative failures to act is described. 
Also, direct recourse to the electorate by initiative 
is examined. Congressional redistricting, which at 
least contains the seeds for some action in the 
threat of at-large elections, is presented for New 
York and California where rampant gerrymander- 
ing characterized post-1960 efforts. Other cases 
describe the responses to the necessity of redraw- 
ing congressional district boundaries in three 
states in which intense party competition is the 
rule and in three others characterized by one- 
party control. 

This volume contributes greatly to an under- 
standing of the cases currently under litigation 
throughout the nation insofar as it lays bare the 
political motives that lie behind the mask of legal 
argument offered in defense of legislative inaction. 
Although discussion of the relevance of Baker v. 
Carr is injected only where appropriate to the de- 
scription of a particular state, the case studies 
demonstrate how effective this judicial spur has 
been in stimulating legislative efforts to reappor- 
tion more equitably. 

The conclusion is inescapable that resort to the 
judicial process was virtually inevitable when all 
other avenues for remedy proved inadequate. 
Legislatures failed to take reapportionment re- 
sponsibilities seriously; state constitutions were 
often the fundamental causes of the inequities in 
the first place; constitutional conventions were 
plagued by the same characteristics as the legisla- 
tures whose representative systems they generally 
mirrored; and the use of initiative did not assure 
that inequities in apportionment would be re- 
lieved. 

As often occurs in instances of multiple author- 
ship, there is some unevenness in the quality and 
comprehensiveness of the cases as well as in the 
style. The cases with particular merit are those on 
California, Colorado, Illinois, Michigan, New 
York, Ohio, and Pennsylvania. The introduction 
in which Jewell draws together the material of the 
cases as well as additional outside material is com- 
petent and well done. The summary of issues that 
remain to be resolved is very useful. The book is 
timely and invaluable for an understanding of the 
political complexities and issues surrounding cur- 
rent developments in legislative apportionment.— 
RALPH BISENBERG, University of Virginia. 


Civil Justice and the Jury. By CHarurs W. 
Jomnzer. (Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, 
Ine., 1962. Pp. xviii, 238. $6.95.) 


The International Academy of Trial Lawyers 
sponsored this treatise “to enlighten the American 
people. ..in the belief that an informed public 
opinion is best able to decide whether the civil 
jury should survive.” A Canadian trial lawyer in 
the Preface suggests it is time to ‘‘sound a note of 
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warning to our American brethren before the 
forces giving rise to the abandonment of the civil 
jury become overwhelming.” With such a clearly 
defined purpose, Joiner presents ninety pages in 
defense of the civil jury, followed by one hundred 
and forty-two pages of what others have had to 
say about the jury. Although he recognized that 
“A great many thoughtful people have urged that 
it [the civil jury] be abolished in whole or in cer- 
tain prescribed instances,” Joiner sees fit to in- 
clude none of their writings in the seventeen selec- 
tiuns he reproduces. Their criticisms are recog- 
nized only as convenient straw men set up in the 
monologic polemic which is the first ninety pages. 

After an introduction to the functions of the 
cuuarts, juries, and lawyers, and a brief history of 
the development of the civil jury, the basic 
strengths of the civil jury are discussed, followed 
by a quick refutation of the criticisms of the jury 
system. Chapter V suggests methods of strength- 
ening the jury, including (1) better original selec- 
tion, screening, and use of jurors; (2) pre-trial 
conference; (3) less than unanimous verdicts; (4) 
juries of six; (5) improved jury instruction; (6) 
liberal use of the special verdict; (7) better train- 
ing and higher standards for lawyers; (8) better 
judges; (9) adoption of the Uniform Rules of Evi- 
dence; (10) more use of visual aids; and (11) sepa- 
rate trial of issues of damage and liability. All one 
needs do is this surgery on the institution and all 
will be well in American justice again. What is 
important is to keep the jury system going. After 
all, lawyers who don’t try cases become ‘‘un- 
trained in jury technique (and)... have no de- 
sire to try cases before a jury.” (Preface, Haines, 
viii). 

The legal scholar will find little of value here; 
“the American people” will not be enlightened. 
They will be exposed to one highly selective argu- 
ment; this is not enlightenment, just as it is not 
scholarship.—GERALD Rieery, University of South- 
ern California. 


Professional Staffs of Congress. By KENNETH 
Kormens.. (Purdue: Purdue University Studies, 
1962. Pp. xi, 282. $6.00.) 


In the March 1963 issue of this REVIEW, 
Donald R. Matthews noted, “The study of 
American legislatures is enjoying a renaissance.” 
Kenneth Kofmehl’s study of congressional profes- 
sional staffs is no pacemaker in this movement, 
but it provides useful insights into the legislative 
process. 

Kofmehl describes the roles of committee staffs, 
Senatorial aides, and the House and Senate Legis- 
lative Counsel’s Offices during the six-year period 
following enactment of the Legislative Reorgan- 
ization Act of 1946. The author has chosen not to 
examine in detail other professional staffs such as 
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aides to House members and the Legislative 
Reference Service—the latter ‘because it is a 
peripheral element in the congressional staff both 
in location and function.” Thus, the book’s scope 
is more circumscribed than the title suggests. 

Kofmehl generally is satisfied with the quality, 
organization and productivity of the committee 
staffs. Notwithstanding considerable variation 
among the committees, the author finds no exces- 
sive institutionalization of the staffs which might 
inhibit their facilitative role. He debates the prop- 
osition that there is a surfeit of lawyers on the 
staffs, noting the continuing need for legal talent. 
Moreover, since many of these lawyers have edu- 
cational backgrounds and experience in other 
fields as well, Kofmehl asserts there is balance 
among the disciplines represented. The author 
criticizes the earmarking of professional staff per- 
sonnel to serve the minority, arguing that this de- 
feats the Reorganization Act’s objective of a non- 
partisan professional corps. Moreover, he argues 
that the appointment of a congressional personnel 
director might weaken the bonds of loyalty be- 
tween the staffs and the committee members thus 
hindering the facilitative role of the staffs. He 
feels there should be a professional chief of staff 
for each committee with considerable say on ap- 
pointments. One possibility which Kofmehl does 
not mention is a congressional personnel clearing 
house to assist in staff recrultment. 

Inveighing against application of Parkinson’s 
Law to the staffs, Kofmehl derides attempts to ad- 
minister the legislative oversight function on a 
continuous basis through major staff additions. 
He argues that the Reorganization Act’s provision 
on continuous oversight: “ ... ignores the total- 
ity of the governmental process. It fails to appre- 
ciate the inevitably discontinuous nature of con- 
gressional supervision of administration. And any 
attempt to apply it encounters the as yet unre- 
solved practical problem of how to divide the re- 
sponsibility for supervising administration among 
the appropriations, expenditures, and other stand- 
ing committees.” 

The author has little critical comment about 
Senatorial aides. Administrative assistants have 
come to serve as an extra pair or arms, legs and 
ears for Senators, relieving them of many chores 
including the “case” load of constituency re- 
quests. On the two Legislative Counsel’s Offices, 
Kofmehl heaps high praise. He traces their history 
(an outgrowth of Columbia’s Legislative Drafting 
Research Fund), notes their high degree of non- 
partisanship, and admires their technical pro- 
ficiency in bill drafting and their professional elan. 
One wonders, however, whether the virtues of 
these bodies could not be maintained while adding 
some efficiencies of operation by combining them. 

In a final chapter, Kofmehl summarizes devel- 
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opments between 1953 and 1961, providing a use- 
ful comparison with the earlier period described. 
= The treatment of the whole subject, unfortu- 
nately, ison a superficial level. No attempt is made 
to understand in depth the professional staff’s im- 
pact and influence on congressional! policy-making. 
The lengthy discussion of interstaff relations is 
mechanistic. One obtains a less than satisfactory 
picture of the competition among congressional 
actors—committee chairmen, committee mem- 
bers, majority and minority interests, bloc inter- 
ests—for the services of the professional] elite, 
which unquestionably are recognized as resources 
of significant value. 

In places the book shows signs of inadequate 
analysis and insufficient development of data. For 
example, many of Kofmehl’s findings are based on 
interviews with approximately 180 congressional 
employees. While the author frequently utilizes 
information derived from hearings and the Con- 
gresstonal Record to document the attitude of con- 
gressmen, his failure to engage in personal inter- 
views with members detracts from the book’s 
overall credibility. Finally, there is, alas, no 
bibliography. 

These criticisms, notwithstanding, within the 
ambit of the author’s research endeavor, Professor 
Kofmehl has contributed to our knowledge of an 
increasingly important part of the law-making 
process.—Howarp N. MANTEL, Institute of 


Public Administration. 


Chinese in American Life: Some Aspects of Their 
History, Status, Problems, and Contributions. 
By S. W. Kune. (Seattle: University of Wash- 
ington Press, 1962. Pp. xv, 352. $7.50.) 


Since this book is an agglomeration rather than 
a unified whole, an accurate impression of its con- 
tents may best be gleaned from a section-by-sec- 
tion survey. 

The first chapter reviews briefly the history of 
Chinese immigration and settlements outside the 
United States. The second, based primarily on 
census data, provides an interesting demographic 
analysis of the Chinese (by citizenship or descent) 
in the United States. 

The next third of the book constitutes, in ef- 
fect, a monograph, laced with charts and tables, 
on American legislation affecting Chinese immi- 
gration. Initially encouraged to come to the west 
coast due to a labor shortage, Chinese immigrants 
found themselves resented and persecuted when 
jobs became searcer. By 1882, pressure from labor 
unions and political leaders had made the Chinese 
the first racial group to be excluded from the 
United States. Exclusion continued until 1943, 
when American concern for the morale of its war- 
time ally led to the establishment of the modest— 


and still discriminatory—annual quota (105) 
which remains in force today. As Dr. Kung notes 
without rancor, American immigration policy has 
not lived up to the ideal proclaimed on the Statue 
of Liberty. 

Although this section of the book is technical 
and detailed, the remaining chapters seem di- 
rected to the general reader. These deal with the 
occupations of American Chinese, with the dis- 
crimination they have encountered, with the his- 
tory and organization of the main American 
“Chinatowns,” and, in a series of paragraph-long 
notices, with the personal achievements of se- 
lected Chinese-Americans. 

The author, now head of the Central Trust of 
China in New York City, uses an almost wholly 
descriptive approach throughout, with relatively 
few conclusions drawn from the data provided. 
On the other hand, unsupported obiter dicta and 
even nonsequiturs can be found readily: 

The world stands in dire need of more statesmen and fewer 
politicians, Statesmen are concerned with principles, politicians 
with expedience. (p. 257) 

When the Chinese sing “God Bless America,” as they often 
do at celebrations of special events, they mean that they are 
unreservedly casting their lot with the United States. (p. 257) 

The democratic form of government in the United States 
must have made a deep impression on Chinese immigrants, for 
money to finance and support the revolutionary leader, Dr, 
Sun Yat-sen, and his activity in overthrowing the Manchu 
dynasty was pledged enthusiastically by the Chinese in the 
United States along with those in Canada, Europe, Southeast 
Asia, and Latin America. (p. 90) 

In sum, Dr. Kung’s book provides neither a 
systematic scholarly study of the place of Chinese 
in American life nor an absorbing introductory 
survey to whet the interest of the general reader. 
Parts of the book, however, may prove a useful 
reference source for those studying Chinese im- 
migration to the United States or the demo- 
graphic characteristics of American Chinese. 

SHELDON APPLETON 

Oakland University (Michigan) 


The Progressives and the Slums. By Roy Lugove. 
(Pittsburgh: University of Pittsburgh Press, 
1962, Pp. xviii, 284. $6.00.) 


Professor Lubove has examined the housing re- 
form movement in New York City, concentrating 
on the years from 1890-1917 and, within this 
period on the career of Lawrence Veiller, a profes- 
sional reformer. The question which comes to the 
fore on reading this often fascinating narrative, 
however, is, “What professional use can a political 
scientist make of this book?” 

Two possible uses might be considered. For the 
student of state and local politics, it is conceivable 
that the skirmishes between reformers and the 
real estate owners and public officials recounted 
here might serve to test more general propositions 
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about public policy formation. This seems un- 
likely, however, since the author’s interests lie 
with what the reformers wanted, and what they 
did to try and get it. We rarely learn much of the 
opponent's tactics, so that only half, at most, of 
the political process is exposed to view. 

It is more likely that the reader might extract 
from the work illustrations of political events 
which could serve to enliven a lecture or class dis- 
cussion. 

The thesis of the book is, first, tenement house 
reformers were environmentalists, who felt that 
physically improving the slums would be sufficient 
to improve the character and behavior of slum 
dwellers; second, the reformers came only gradu- 
ally to the conclusion that government action of 
any sort was desirable, preferring at first to use 
moral argument and ‘‘model tenement” projects 
to lead slum builders to the paths of righteous- 
ness; third, when reformers turned to government 
action as a recourse, under the professional guid- 
ance of Veiller, they emphasized restrictive legis- 
lation rather than municipal housing projects as 
the optimum solution to the slum problem, 

Awareness of slums as a problem in New York 
is traced back to 1834, when the city’s chief health 
officers called attention to “the crowded and 
filthy state in which a great proportion of our 
population lives.” In 1843 the New York Associa- 
tion for Improving the Conditions of the Poor was 
founded and became the first of the reform groups. 

Given the limits to government action which 
the reformers accepted, it seems certain that im- 
migration, combined with existing levels of build- 
ing and transportation technology, made over- 
crowding inevitable. It is also made clear that 
even when physical slums are removed, social dis- 
organization persists. One wonders what the re- 
sponse of the “progressives,” that is the housing 
reformers, would have been had they known those 
facts. 

Politically, the housing reformers had more suc- 
cess with state government than with city ad- 
ministrations. No data are presented which are 
designed to explain this, though it is conceivable 
that the fact that most of the tenements were 
owned by small investors, rather than a few large 
ones might serve as a clue to further investigation. 

Another characteristic political problem sug- 
gested by the study is the persistent difficulty 
which the tenement department of the city had 
in enforcing restrictive legislation, due to per- 
sistent understaffing and low pay. It seems odd 
that, given the political skills of Veiller in getting 
legislation and organizing the department, he did 
not succeed in getting enough money to assure 
that the restrictive legislation in which he placed 
so much faith was effectively enforced. Unfor- 


tunately one does not learn whether this was a” 


battle he fought and lost, or merely ignoéred. 

To sum up, had the focus of this study been on 
the political arena and the tactics of both the re- 
formers and their opponents, the results would 
have been much more valuable to the political 
scientist and perhaps no less interesting to the 
historian.— Rocrr H. Marz, Harpur College. 


A Statistical History of the American Presidential 
Elections. By Svenb PETERSON. (New York: 
Frederick Ungar, 1963. Pp. 246, $9.50.) 


American political historiography has been 
until very recently one of the many lost worlds of 
social science, despite the impressive mass of 
available quantitative data. Extraordinarily 
rapid and exciting changes have been taking place 
in this area during the past decade, as the publica- 
tion of the America Votes series and derivative 
state compilations demonstrates. Even so, nothing 
reveals the infancy of this part of the behavioral 
sciences so clearly as the still-primitive level of re- 
covery even of the most basic historical data. Ac- 
curate and detailed election records have been 
available for virtually all states and counties 
since 1824, either in official or unofficial sources. 
Yet the raw county data for presidential elections 
were not made conveniently available to scholars 
until 1934 (for the period 1896-1932) and 1955 
(for the period 1836-92). Even these useful com- 
pilations await conversion of their raw figures into 
percentages, while the overwhelming bulk of 
state election data still remains a vast terra in- 
cognita. So it is that as late as 1963 a compilation 
of statewide aggregate totals for all presidential 
elections can appear, with the appended claim 
that “it is the only publication that gives com- 
plete statistics on the American presidential elec- 
tions.” It is indeed, if one accepts a narrow and 
perhaps distorted definition of completeness. 

Peterson’s Statistical History is of limited use- 
fulness as a research tool for the study of political 
behavior, for reasons both of scope and of meth- 
odology. As to its scope, this compilation does 
present complete raw and percentage figures for 
each election, state and party, in that order. It 
also presents genuinely useful information concern- 
ing the statewide vote for individual electors in 
close races. But election returns on the state level 
are simply too gross to be meaningful for most 
kinds of analysis in which students of historical 
political behavior are likely-to be interested. In- 
deed, as the explorations of such scholars as Key 
and Benson have demonstrated, even the county 
often represents too large a unit in the national 
grid to be entirely useful for many important 
modes of refined analysis. 
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The methodological objections are more seri- 
ous. Peterson, evidently unfamiliar with such 
basic reference sources as the thoroughly-re- 
searched compilations by Robinson in 1934 and 
Burnham in 1955, seems to rely more or less indis- 
criminately upon a pastiche of primary sources 
and such outdated secondary references as Stan- 
wood and McKee. One minor but annoying de- 
tailis his failure to provide the dates for the news- 
paper sources on which he partially relies. More 
important are the discrepancies which appear be- 
tween the standard references and Peterson’s 
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compilation. Thus Robinson reports Bryan’s 1896 
vote in Colorado as 158,821, while Peterson’s total 
is 161,269. Robinson cites the state’s county 
Manuscript return as his source; Peterson refers 
merely to “official records on file in the National 
Archives.” Neither the latter’s vagueness about 
such all-important details nor other aspects of this 
volume, such as Louis Filler’s impressionistic in- 
troduction, do anything to dispel the impression 
of amateurishness and methodological naivete 
which it conveys to the behavioral scientist.— 
WALTER Dean BURNHAM, Kenyon College. 
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and Quackery Affecting the Older Citizen. Hear- 
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FOREIGN AND COMPARATIVE GOVERNMENT 


The Fall of the Republic. By James H. Meisel. 
(Ann Arbor: The University of Michigan Press, 
1962. Pp. vii, 309. $5.95). The Action Francaise: 
Die-Hard Reactionaries in Twentieth-Century 
France. By Epwarp R. TANNENBAUM. (New 
York: John Wiley, 1962, Pp. vii, 316. $7.50.) 


One of the major developments in France in re- 
cent years has been the assumption of a political 
role by the army. General de Gaulle’s return to 
power in 1958 was due at least partly to the 
army’s intervention. Under the Gaullist Republic 
the army continued to be a political force. As 
Fauvet and Planchais have observed in a recent 
book, political opposition under the Fourth Re- 
public was replaced by military opposition under 
the Fifth Republic. After all, if one Republic 
could be overthrown because of its Algerian 
policy, why not another? In the two years follow- 
ing De Gaulle’s announcement of a policy of Al- 
gerian self-determination in September, 1959 
there were four distinct conspiracies involving the 
army to some degree. Two of these plots resulted 
in open attempts to overthrow the state by force 
and violence: in January, 1960 when barricades 
went up in Algiers, and in April, 1961 when four 
retired generals took command of a full-fledged 
military insurrection. After the collapse of the 
putsch some disaffected officers carried on their 
war against the Gaullist regime through the 
Secret Army Organization (OAS). Clearly, one of 
the most important questions to be investigated 
by students of French politics today is the polit- 
icization of the army. 

Professor Meisel conveniently summarizes 
much recent research on the French military. He 
identifies “collective alienation” as a leading trait 
of French officers. They have fought and bled for 
the nation, but their efforts have not been appre- 
ciated. In bitterness and resentment they hope to 


refashion the polity, whose interests are no longer 
defended or even understood by the intellectuals 
and politicians. The author relates with verve 
the story of the French army’s defeat in Indo- 
china, and the articulation of a theory of psycho- 
logical warfare which soon led the army to seek 
contro! over the Moslem masses. It thereby ac- 
quired political and administrative power in 
Algeria. When Paris insisted on snatching politi- 
cal defeat from the jaws of military victory (or so 
the army believed) by negotiating with the rebels, 
influential officers were ready to join with a mot- 
ley collection of conspiratorial and patriotic 
groups in order to overthrow the Republic. In 
addition, the social composition of the officer 
corps underwent a change; a lowering of social 
barriers made it easier for the army to embrace 
the anti-capitalist policies which were required to 
win over the Algerian masses. 

In the final chapter of the book, Professor Mei- 
sel sets forth his thesis concerning the “Fall of the 
Republic.” De Gaulle’s victory over Salan and the 
OAS is no victory for the Republic, that is, the 
institution which “represents, interprets, and re- 
sponds to the collective will or wills of the com- 
munity.” The author obviously believes deeply in 
the validity and desirability of the Republic (or 
the liberal state, in Croce’s phrase). Under De 
Gaulle, he contends, representation has become 
“direct democracy,” and politics is now the do- 
main of the technocrats. “The fact remained that 
in their attitude toward the public business, acti- 
vists and Gaullists differed only in degree, not 
basically; in their choice of means, not in the 
ends. The Fall of the Republie was the aim of 
both.” (p. 255) This is an extreme and debatable 
formulation. Unquestionably, General de Gaulle 
has rejected the classic parliamentary system 
which existed from 1875 to 1958. But there is still 
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now better distributed among the people and 
more fully rendered and that the physician has a 
greater opportunity to practice his skill than ever 
before. He reports that the elimination of the 
financial relations between physicians and pa- 
tients has put the practice of medicine on a more 
wholesome basis. He says that the cost, whether 
viewed from a per capita standpoint or in terms 
of the national income is less than the cost of such 
services in the United States. He claims that the 
health service has proved to be not a burden upon 
the economy but an indispensable source of in- 
creased wealth and that the cost has declined as a 
percentage of the Gross National Product. For the 
mass of the people there is no longer fear of per- 
sonal impoverishment due to illness. The chief 
disappointment, in the program is the failure of 
the public health service to make comparable 
gains in preventive medicine but even here the 
author credits the National Health Service with 
facilitating more cordial relations between general 
practitioners and the local public health officers. 

The book is a report of the findings in the liter- 
ature rather than an analysis of problems. Those 


_ interested in the issue of “socialized medicine” 


will be troubled that the standards for appraisal 
are not altogether clear and that sometimes, as in 
the chapter on mental health, inadequate distinc- 
tion is made between the gains attributable to the 
National Health Service and those which would 
have taken place even without the new service. 

While much of the material is of interest to a 
political scientist because it deals with decision- 
making, the role of pressure groups, and the ad- 
ministration of services, the book does not make 
use of the kind of analysis political scientists most, 
often seek. Throughout the book there are many 
suggestive points for those interested in syndical- 
ism and the role of professional and technical per- 
sonnel in relation to politics and administration. 
For those interested in “socialized medicine” the 
book is indispensable—-Warner Moss, College 
of William and Mary. 


British Foreign Policy: The Process of Readjust- 
ment 1946-1961, By F. 8. NontHEDGE. (New 
York: Praeger, 1962. Pp. 341. $6.50). 


Northedge, who teaches international relations 
in Great Britain, has written a summary of his na~ 
tion’s recent foreign policy that should be useful 
to American as well as British students. His ac- 
count is well-informed, clear, and sufficiently 
broad so as to include the major international 
events along with the British policies designed to 
meet those events. For the most part, he has or- 
ganized his material topically. The reader may 
thus follow Britain’s policies in the Middle East 
and in Europe, for example, in separate chapters 
devoted to cach of those subjects. Iarlier intro- 


ductory chapters describe the general postwar in- 
ternational environment and the insecure status 
o2 Britain in that environment. The theme of the 
book is the apparently reluctant transition of 
Britain from great world power to applicant for 
membership in the European community. North- 
edge emphasizes that the “patronizing detach- 
ment.” with which Britain had viewed European 
union in the earlier postwar years, no longer sulted 
the nation in 1961. The superiority of having been 
victorious and unoccupied in World War IT now 
ceased to distinguish Britain so sharply from con- 
tinental nations. Surrender of imperial possessions 
and increasing looseness of Commonwealth ties 
finally helped to change British policy in a way 
that even the straitened economic circumstances 
of the late 1940’s had not accomplished. These 
circumstances, incidentally, are rightly empha- 
sized by Northedge. 

Novelty is not an object of a book of this kind. 
Northedge does not seek it either in subject- 
matter or in presentation. His interpretations are 
almost always those which are widely accepted, 
especially in Britain, as characteristic of British 
foreign policy.— Leon D. Ersrein, University of 
Wisconsin. 


Death in the Forest. The Story of the Katyn Forest 
Massacre. By J. K. Zawopny. (Notre Dame: 
University of Notre Dame Press, 1962. Pp. 
235. $6.50.) 

Poland 1944-1962. The Sovietization of a Captive 
People. By Ricard F. STAAR. (Baton Rouge: 
Louisiana State University Press, 1962. Pp. 
xx, 300. $7.50.) 


Death in the Forest is surprisingly dispassionate, 
considering the subject matter and the national 
origin of the author. It is based on careful study of 
official and unofficial sources in four languages and 
reviews for the first time the formal positions of 
all the governments involved. Furthermore 
Zawodny took the trouble to interview one hun- 
dred fifty survivors. The presentation of this 
abundance of material is clear and straight- 
forward, if not polished, and, owing to the interest 
inherent in high tragedy, will make good supple- 
mentary reading for college classes. The event it- 
self will for many years to come serve quietly to 
poison and inflame international relations. 

Death in the Forest leaves the reader with three 
lessons, The first—if indeed he needs to learn it— 
is that the deed was done (as the Nazis asserted) 
by the Soviet security police, the NKVD. The 
evidence presented and evaluated by Zawodny 
convinces far beyond any reasonable doubt. One 
example will have to suffice. The 15,000 victims 
were held in three separate camps, They were per~ 
mitted to correspond with their relatives in oc- 
cupied Poland. No letters from these prisoners 
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dated later than the middle of April, 1940 have 
ever turned up. Because of its physical location, 
the Katyn massacre could not have been com- 
mitted by the Germans prior to the fall of 1941. 
Actually only some 4,400 bodies were found at 
Katyn; the remaining 10,000 or so are very prob- 
ably at two other as yet undiscovered sites in the 
Soviet Union, perhaps near Bologoe in Belorussia 
and Dergache in the Ukraine. (In May, 1940, the 
governor of the Ukraine was N. 8. Khrushchev, 
Was he aware of or involved in the slaughter?) 

The second lesson is a moral one, Zawodny 
points out that the Soviet regime had considered 
the death of three millions of its own citizens as an 
acceptable price for the collectivization of agri- 
culture. Why should it hesitate to exterminate a 
mere 15,000 prisoners of war, aliens and Poles at 
that, if in so doing it could eliminate the flower of 
the professional classes of an hereditarily inimical 
nation? The USSR was not even a signatory to 
the Geneva Convention Relating to the Treat- 
ment of Prisoners of War of 1929. Zawodny makes 
clear that the treatment of the prisoners prior to 
execution was relatively—we stress the word— 
humane. Before being loaded onto railway trains 
for their final journey they were provided a spe- 
cial hot meal! 

The third and most profitable lesson concerns 
the political stupidity of the Soviet leadership. 
The prisoners were shot in April and May of 1940. 
At that time the Soviet leaders could not have 
foreseen that three years later an invading army 
would stumble on one of the three impromptu 
burying grounds. But apparently neither did they 
conceive, and this was their blunder, that in a 
year’s time their relationship to the Nazis would 
change from one of alliance to one of war, auto- 
matically awarding the Polish government-in- 
exile the status of an ally entitled to recover its 
prisoners. Already in the fall of 1941 Moscow was 
having to menufacture lame explanations as to 
the fate of the 15,000. 

Richard Stear’s book is written for the specialist 
and is concerned with the government, the ruling 
party, the policies and the pressure groups of 
Communist Poland. A product of extensive re- 
search, it leans heavily on official sources and is 
rich in tables, maps, diagrams and detail. Its most 
important cortribution is its analysis, nowhere 
else to be found, of the social composition of the 
ruling party and its leadership. The style is some- 
what labored and occasionally repetitious. 

Unfortunately the topical organization of Po- 
land 1944-1962, together with its heavy reliance 
on official materials, tends to obliterate, at least 
for the general reader, the distinction between 
pays réel and pays légal and thus to leave the im- 
pression that Gomulka’s Poland is stoutly Stalin- 
ist. There is little or nothing about revisionist in- 
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fluences in the Polish party to be found in the 
book. The dramatic events of October, 1956, are 
mentioned only in passing. The regime is pictured 
as driving steadily, if slowly, toward the collec- 
tivization of agriculture whereas in reality the 
area cultivated by collective farms continues to 
decline and the policy of the government favors 
the private peasantry even at the expense of the 
living standards of city workers. Professor Staar 
makes use of Polish publie opinion polls, but 
nowhere does he indicate that the Polish regime is 
virtually unique in tolerating such polls. To sum- 
marize with the words of the dust jacket, Profes- 
sor Staar contends that ‘‘present-day Poland is 
undergoing a process of thorough Sovietization” 
and that the period since 1956 “has been char- 
acterized by a complete approximation of the 
Soviet prototype.” In the view of this reviewer, 
nothing could be more misleading.—R. V. 
Burrs, Radio Free Europe. 


Power and Stability in Nigeria: The Politics of 
Decolonization. By Henry L. Bretrron. (New 
York: Frederick A. Praeger, Inc., 1962. Pp. 
xii, 208. $6.00.) 

The Nigerian Political Scene. EDITED BY 
Rosert O. TILMAN anv TAYLOR Core. (Dur- 
ham, N. C.: Duke University Press, 1962. Pp. 
xii, 339. $10.00.) 


Nigeria is increasingly receiving the attention 
of political scientists. Its size, its reputation as an 
island of stability in a troubled sea, and not least 
of all the comparative ease with which fieldwork 
may be done here, all combine to further this 
trend. Enough works have now appeared—and 
there are more in the press—to make compara- 
tive assessments possible. The two books under 
consideration here appeared within a week of 
each other, but are entirely different in their basic 
approaches. The first is an attempt by one man 
to give an integrated account of “political sta- 
bility as a most critical factor in decolonisation,” 
the other a collection of essays by ten different 
authors which, taken together, attempt to give 
an overall picture of Nigerian politics in the first 
few years after independence. 

Professor Bretton’s book is refreshing in its 
basic approach. He does not accept without ques- 
tion the “island of stability” view, but rather 
seeks to examine the institutional and ideological 
heritage from the colonial period in the light of 
underlying political and social realities. In doing 
so he detects the presence of “real pressures for 
substantive reform and change,” or even for 
revolution. The present ruling elite is all the more 
vulnerable, he feels, for the fact that “at the mo- 
ment of transfer of formal power, the colonial 
rulers left behind a well-entrenched, hand-picked 
elite.” (page 59) His concern with the problems 
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of power and stability seems to be borne out by 
the declaration of a State of Emergency in one 
Region (the one which Professor Bretton says has 
the ‘‘most promising prospects” for stability), the 
treason trials, banning of public meetings, and 
rough handling of crowds by the police since in- 
dependence. However, it appears to this reviewer 
that Professor Bretton over-estimates the poten- 
tialities for revolutionary change and under-esti- 
mates the skill and adaptability of the present 
rulers. To take the last point first, the author 
stresses the unsatisfactory nature of the struc- 
ture of government left by the British when they 
withdrew. This has not made for instability, it 
may be argued, because the Nigerian rulers have 
never attempted to run the parliamentary system 
of government in the way it is understood in 
Britain. Perceiving its unsuitability from the 
beginning, they have silently built up the power oi 
the executive at the expense of the legislature, 
both at the centre and in the Regions. Such 
features as the traditional role of the Opposition 
and legislative control of expenditure have gone 
by the board, and the parliaments of the Federa- 
tion are rapidly becoming mere rubber stamps for 
laws required by the various governments. All 
this is for a purpose. When Professor Bretton 
talks of the absence in Nigeria of ‘‘a firm, durable, 
consistent interest’ he seems to forget that 
power itself can provide such an interest. It is a 
mutual interest in power which keeps the NCNC 
and NPC together in a coalition Federal govern- 
ment, and which has inspired them to attempt to 
destroy the third major party, the Action Group. 
Adepts at the manipulation of power, the present 
rulers’ stability seems well-enough assured for the 
forseeable future. Where indeed are the forces 
which may bring radical change? They do not be- 
gin to emerge clearly in this book of 182 pages 
until page 107. Then they are seen to be “the 
conservative and reactionary, the moderate- 
liberal, and the social-revolutionary.’’ (page 109) 
Lack of space here permits it only to be suggested 
that the first has been broken, the second is 
virtually non-existent and the third is tiny and 
feeble. While sharing Professor Bretton’s concern 
at the unthinking attitude towards Nigeria shown 
by many writers today in their desire to paint it 
as the only stable African state, one may suggest 
that there is a strong force acting for stability 
today, even if it is only inertia. 

If a revolution ever does occur it will be because 
of failure in the realm of economic development, 
coupled with mass unemployment of school- 
leavers. This emerges from the essays on ‘‘Prob- 
lems of Economic Development” in the second 
book under review. Two of these, however, only 
slightly rewritten here, are obtainable elsewhere. 
So are a number of others, including three of the 


best, by Taylor Cole himself. This raises the ques- 
tion whether it was worthwhile putting together 
such an expensive ($10) book. Some of the 
original essays might have been sent to the appro- 
priate journals. Others are frankly of little worth. 
George P. Murdoch’s essay on “The Traditional 
Socio-political Systems of Nigeria” is ill-digested 
(of what value here is a list of 39 ‘‘Bantoid 
peoples?’’) and of little help in understanding the 
present Nigerian political scene (three pages 
describe the traditional states of the Jukun, 
Bolewa, Mum, Widekum and Yungur, none of 
them of much significance now, even as arche- 
types). Pendleton Herring portentously remarks 
on his first page that “As Nigeria goes, so goes 
Africa,” and then lists all the features which make 
Nigeria different from the rest of Africa! He 
manages to discuss “The Future for Democracy in 
Nigeria” with only the scantiest references to the 
political parties, and treats us to such profundities 
as “Politics is a way of getting things done 
governmentally,” or “A developing society such 
institutions.” In general, the book lacks a back- 
bone, a central theme, and leaves out too much of 
vital importance-——there is, for example, no sus- 
tained discussion of political parties anywhere. 
For this alone Professor Bretton’s book is to be 
preferred. He at least provokes thought con- 
sistently, and with material which is unobtainable 
elsewhere —K. W. J. Post, University of Ibadan. 


The Human Factor in Changing Africa. BY 
MELVILLE J. Herskovits. (New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf, 1962. Pp. xiv, 500, two maps, n.p.) 


The late Professor Herskovits was a pioneer 
in the study of African affairs, carrying out 
anthropological research in Africa as early as 
1931, and establishing the first program of 
African studies at an American university. This 
work is a distillation of his views on Africa and 
the Africans, developed during the thirty-odd 
years of his active interest in the continent. As 
such it commands our attention. 

The work is more of a general commentary on 
the development of modern Africa south of the. 
Sahara than an anthropological treatise. There 
are three basic elements to his position, as he 
states them in the Preface: (1) it is a scientific 
one (“ ... the resources of the science of culture 
must be used to the full in guiding analysis.’’), 
(2) it is concerned with the ‘Shuman factor,” 
especially the reactions of Africans to modern 
situations, and (3) it views Africa in terms of a 
broad dichotomy of cultural stability and change. 

In fact, however, it is difficult to perceive 
what is scientific about this book. It is a collec- 
tion of views grouped around a consistent orienta- 
tion toward African affairs. What seems to be 
meant here is the ability to clear oneself sufh- 
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ciently of one’s cultural biases so that one can 
perceive Africans from their own viewpoint. 
Again, the dichotomy between stability and 
change, conservation and adaptability, is naive; 
it leads nowhere as a theoretical model. However, 
it is a useful device for descriptive analysis. What 
comes through, and here lies the book’s value, is 
the view that African societies are and have been 
dynamice and constantly changing, with well- 
established values and systems of organization, 
and that Western scholars, public officials, and 
others, all of whom Herskovits continually 
chastises in his characteristic manner, are guilty 
of ethnocentrism that has marred research and 
policy alike. This is the major message of the 
book, and indeed of much of Professor Hersko- 
vits’ life work: that we must perceive the actions 
of others in terms of their own values and cultures, 
and that failure to do so has led to difficulties in 
the area of public affairs and in scholarship. 

The work explores various facets of the African 
scene from this viewpoint. In the first two chapters 
the image that Africa was isolated from the Old 
World is attacked. Rather, it is seen as a land 
mass which was influenced from the outside, 
though it had its own internal development. The 
link to the present is clear: Africa will continue its 
own internal evolution in spite of the external 
world. The next two chapters outline the culture 
areas of sub-Saharan Africa, as Herskovits has 
often presented them. He distinguishes the 
pastoral east from the agricultural west and re- 
lates these to differential responses to culture 
contact. The approach is oversimplified; the ex- 
tent of pastoralism in the west and agricultural 
production in the east is underplayed, as are 
differing colonial historical factors. 

There is then a chapter, “The Incomers,” 
which contains interesting discussions of the role 
of the Levantines and Indians in Africa, and of 
Europeans and Africans’ attitudes toward each 
another. This is followed by sections on the land, 
the influence of Islam and Christianity, and the 
role of the school and the city in African life. In 
each chapter Herskovits’ best comments reflect 
his particular orientation. The psychological 
attachment of Africans to the land and their cor- 
porate view of property controls are emphasized. 
The reasons for the successes and failures of 
Christianity and Islam are tied to their organiza- 
tion, belief systems, and techniques of missioniza- 
tion, in contrast to traditional religions. The point 
is made that much of the press for modern 
education has come from the Africans themselves. 
There is also an interesting critique of the con- 
cept of “‘detribalization” as applied to Africans 
who move to the growing urban centers. 

There is little that will be new to the political 
scientist in the two chapters on the evolution of 


modern African politics and government. There 
is, however, an interesting comparison of the roles 
of traditional rulers in the emerging states in 
contrast to that in South Africa, and the point is 
also made that, in historical perspective, the 
British and French colonies in sub-Saharan 
Africa that have gained their independence did so 
without much of a struggle, the way being paved 
by the metropolitan powers. Again, Herskovits 
feels that parliamentary procedures, as the West 
knows them, are probably not suitable to modern 
African conditions without modification, given 
the nature of the traditional cultures and the 
problems of development. This is followed by an 
undistinguished chapter on economics, which, 
however, does touch on traditional factors affect- 
ing the labor market. 

The last chapters, concerned with religion, art, 


and values, are perhaps the best. The Africaniza-. 


tion of Christianity, and the modernization of 
traditional African aesthetic forms are discussed, 
as well as the effects of these arts on other areas 
of the world. The stress of African cultures—in a 
nontechnological world—-on human relations and 
on the creativity of the aesthetic life, and the 
search of African elites for roots in their past 
are all admirably presented. l 

The writing is sometimes wooden and awkward, 
hiding the enthusiasm of the author for his sub- 
ject. For the political scientist the book presents 
no new challenges in political or behavioral 
theory. Its value lies not in the scientific approach 
proclaimed by its author but in the fact that it 
is written with a great sense of interest and 
admiration for African peoples. It serves as a 
warning to the researcher to be careful of Western 
values and orientations in studying the politics 
of another area, and indicates that there is ex- 
citing stuff in the politics of changing traditional 
cultures which is important to the modern politi- 
cal scene. Further, it stresses that the study of 
politics should not be overstructuralized; it must 
allow room for the role of values and cultures, for 
these are important in the political arena.— 
SIMON Orrenserc, University of Washington. 


Modern Libya: A Study in Political Development. 
By Masio Kuappurt. (Baltimore: Johns Hop- 
kins Press, 1963. Pp. iii, 404. $7.50.) 


The title of Mr. Khadduri’s book Modern 
Libya, A Study in Political Development, is apt 


. if by “political” the author means the conduct of 


government. Full and understanding treatment 
has been given, indeed, about one-half the book 
is devoted to constitutional evolution in Libya. 
The material, which includes three fine chapters 
on the administrations incumbent in the decade 
following independence in December 1951, gives 
the reader a real appreciation of the factors that 
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have contributed to this evolution; not least of 
these was the stature of Adrian Pelt, the United 
Nations Commissioner in Libya in that country’s 
early formative years. One would also expect to 
find, in the context of constitutional development, 
the story of the complex relationship that has 
existed between the federal and the provincial 
governments of Libya. This story Mr. Khadduri 
has not failed to tell, and to tell admirably. 

Where the book deals with the actions and 
motivations of various interests that have sought 
to control Libyan affairs, perhaps less under- 
standing of the material is shown. Nationalism is 
often mentioned, but somehow remains indistinct 
and undefined, and the use of the word raises 
important questions that are left unanswered. 
Many have thought that nationalism—meaning g 
philosophy in which the good of the nation is 
paramount—has not existed in Libya; thus, it 
would be of interest to know why Mr. Khadduri 
believes it has played a role in Libyan history. 
It would also seem to this reviewer that the 
words “particularism”’ and “parochialism” appear 
rather too infrequently, considering the makeup 
of the Libyan state. 

Libya’s relations with the outside world, such 
as those with the United Nations, with Egypt 
and the Arab League in its early days, with 
the United Kingdom, the United States, and 
France, among others, are discussed in some de- 
tail; useful material, including the texts of the 
Treaty of Alliance between Libya and Great 
Britain and of the Libyan-American Wheelus 
Field Base Agreement, appears in the appendices. 
But a discussion of Libya’s external relations 
should certainly include more than a few para- 
graphs on the operations of international oil 
companies in Libya. With the expectation that 
one million barrels of oil a day will be exported in 
the near future—350,000 barrels are currently 
being exported—the Libyan political scene will 
undoubtedly be greatly affected. 

A good general map is to be found inside the 
front and back covers of the book, but its useful- 
ness is unfortunately somewhat impaired since 
the geographical spellings oftentimes do not con- 
form to those in the book; this is a particular dis- 
advantage in the historical section, where those 
uninitiated in Libyan geography may find them- 
selves lost. In addition, rather key places dealt 
with in the text—‘Sidi Barrani, Hallaya Pass, 
Cyrene, Kufra, Jabal-al-Akhdar, and, most 
importantly, Beida (the present Libyan capital)— 
are not included on the map. 

Mr. Khadduri’s book occupies a unique spot 
in the bibliography of Libya. Whereas much has 
been written on the economic and social aspects 
of Libyan life, material on the evolution of the 
governmental structure is scarce, This, and much 
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else, is provided us in this most welcome book.— 
Acnese N. Lockwoop. 


A New Deal for Latin America: The Alliance for 
Progress. By Lincotn Gorpon. (Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1963. Pp. vi, 146. 
$3.25.) 

Emerging Colombia. By Jonn M. HUNTER. 
(Washington: Public Affairs Press, 1962. Pp. 
116. $3.25.) 

Cuba: Its People, Its Society, Its Culture. By 
Wrarr MacGarrny AND CLIFFORD R. BARNETT 
in collaboration with JEAN HAIKEN AND 
MILDRED VREELAND. (New Haven: TIRAF 
Press, 1962. Pp. xx, 392. $8.75.) 


These volumes have almost nothing in common 
except a concern with present-day Latin America. 
It is the Latin America which, thanks to Fidel 
Castro (as many latinos wryly put it), has again 
come to register In major fashion on the conscious- 
ness, and perhaps the conscience, of this country. 

But it is probably of significance that so many 
aspects of contemporary Latin America are cur- 
rently being written about. Hopefully, a residue 
of interest in the area might remain even though 
all Latin America’s problems were miraculously 
to be solved. But we must not ask too much even 
of miracles. 

The slender volume on the Alliance for Progress 
consists of seven speeches delivered by Ambas- 
sador Gordon in Rio, São Paulo, Belo Horizonte, 
Brasília, and Salvador in 1961-62. They have the 
merits and the defects stemming from Ambassador 
Gordon’s official position. On the one hand his 
office undoubtedly guaranteed him respectful 
attention for his careful analysis of various aspects 
of the Alliance program. He prefers to refer to it, 
incidentally, as Operation Alliance, thus paying 
graceful tribute to its predecessor, President 
Kubitschek’s Operation Pan America. But on 
the other hand, the ambassador perforce had to 
speak ambassadorially—his statements had to be 
‘safe? and are on occasion saved from being 
platitudinous only by the thoughtful analysis ly- 
ing behind them. The volume includes a useful 
reprinting of the Declaration to the Peoples of 
America and the Charter of Punta del Este. 

The chief fault in Ambassador Gordon’s lec- 
tures-——and in the Alliance itself, for that matter— 
is that they take no real cognizance of what is 
unquestionably one of Latin America’s gravest 
problems: the explosive expansion of population, 
with all its social, economic, and political implica- 
tions. How long must we continue to sweep that 
one under the rug? 

Professor Hunters Emerging Colombia is an 
admittedly “frankly personal account” of the 
experiences into which his “itchy feet” carried 
him for two years as an economist in Colombia 
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in 1958-60. He deals, often in chatty fashion, 
with political and economic trends and problems, 
the educational picture and prospects, and other 
such orthodox matters, with a few side excursions 
into emerald hunting, domestic help and cuisine, 
etc. Numerous graphs and statistical tables add to 
the utility of the volume. 

The volume on Cuba is the tenth in a Survey of 
World Cultures which the Human Relations Area 
Files has published. They consist ‘‘primarily [of] 
a collation and synthesis of the best and most 
authoritative materials, published and unpub- 
lished, on the societies selected.” This volume 

_amply bears out that ambitious claim. It is a 

remarkable study and its very air of detachment 
and objectivity is in welcome contrast to much 
of the polemic sound and fury about Cuba which 
has recently seen its way into print. 

The authors lay a historic, ethnic, and economic 
foundation, include an extremely perceptive chap- 

_ter on the “Competition for Status,” trace the 

. development of political institutions and dynam- 

' ics to 1958, and discuss the problems of a number 
of key institutions and groups in the Cuban 
scene. Five meaty chapters at the end are devoted 
to the Fidelista revolution and its achievements 
and implications. There is virtually no editorializ- 
ing in the book, but the eschewing of the passion- 

' ate positions of a Mills, a Sartre, a Draper, or a 

_ Weyl does not prevent the authors from coming 

| to grips with problems that are exceedingly 

ı central to the dilemma that is Cuba today. 

' Numerous people probably would like to put 
Wordsworth’s words (with only a slight modifica- 
tion) into President Kennedy’s mouth and have 
him say: 

“Cuba is too much with us; late and soon, 
Getting and spending, we Jay waste our powers.” 


_ This outstanding analysis helps excellently to ex- 
' plain why that may be so. 

The volume has a few very minor flaws: 
President Estrada Palma is referred to as Palma 
(his mother’s maiden name); the phrase ‘“‘a 
_ hacienda” is employed (equivalent to saying “a 
: hour”); occasional accents are omitted. A more 
| serious defect is the omission of all documentation. 
| This is far outweighed, however, by inclusion of 
; @ comprehensive bibliography, many statistical 
| tables, a full index, and the general excellence 
| 


of the analysis.—RusseLu H. FITZGIBBON, Uni- 
versity of California (Los Angeles). 


' Guatemala. The Story of an Emergent Latin-A meri- 
can Democracy. By Mario ROSENTHAL. (New 
York: Twayne Publishers, Ine., 1962. Pp. 327. 
$4.50.) 


Mr. Mario Rosenthal, Guatemalan by birth 
and journalist by profession, has written a rather 


remarkable book about his homeland. It has more 
than its share of biases, anecdotes and special 
causes, and it has been done with a minimum of 
research and a maximum of curbstone judge- 
ments. But in the thin bibliography of materials 
on Guatemala it does fill a certain place. 

The book is conceived of generally as a historical 
recounting, with the topics for discussion resting 
in large part on the author’s own rather faulty 
and narrow understanding of “politics.” He does 
not limit himself to a discussion of Guatemala. 
There is justification for recounting colonial and 
pre-colonial history, of course, although the Inca 
civilization of the Andean highlands seems rather 
afield. Historical events in other independent 
countries of Central America, such as the experi- 
ences of William Walker in Nicaragua, occasion- 
ally have impinged on events in Guatemala. But 
the principal criticism that must be made of the 
eight chapters needed to get into the twentieth 
century is that the material is so pedestrian and 
inconclusively handled. There are occasional 
moments of a journeyman historian’s competence. 
Yet the lack of criteria which could justify a serap- 
book style of presentation of data is extended into 
the careless use of concepts as well, so that here 
and elsewhere in the book much becomes a kind 
of play on words. 

Once in the last four decades of Guatemala’s 
history, Mr. Rosenthal presumably could devote 
more care to the development of the themes ad- 
vertised by his first chapter: how Guatemala 
freed itself from communism, how and why 
democracy is the best hope for the world (and 
how the Guatemalan experience proves it), and 
how Guatemala is safe from communism for all 
time. Yet none of this is accomplished. The ab- 
sence of precise definitions and of clear presenta- 
tion in the earlier portions continues. Mr. Rosen- 
thal is more interested in ranking the country’s 
past and present leaders as good or bad than he 
is in discussing and analyzing their behavior 
either as partisan creatures or as administrators 
of public policy. Since he is fond, in the Latin 
manner, of using irony and elliptical phrasings, 
many essential points which should be clear 
actually are quite obscure. 

There is no doubt that some of the latter por- 
tions are worth presenting. Mr. Rosenthal renders 
in English a great many cuttings from the 
apologetics of the communist regime that fell in 
1954; his version of the fall of the Arbenz govern- 
ment varies somewhat from what has been written 
previously. There is a vigorously-presented state- 
ment of his antithetical views on Castro and on 
communism in practice. There is a special plead- 
ing of Guatemala’s case regarding Belize, growing 
out of Guatemalan President Miguel Yd{fgoras’ 
claim that the United States promised to back 
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him unreservedly as the price for his hospitality 
to the Cubans who trained for the Bay of Pigs 
invasion. But this latter portion of the book con- 
tains enough factual errors and misconstructions, 
even of Mr. Rosenthal’s own data, to give some 
concern about the validity of the rest. 

On the whole, therefore, the book does not 
achieve its announced purpose. It has been aimed 
at far too many targets, and the marksman has 
demonstrated an unhappy lack of skill. Research 
might have helped greatly. A modicum of edito- 
rial attention by the publishers also might have 
helped, not in research but at least in guidance 
and critical examination. (The same absence of 
editorial concern is evident in other publications 
of the company.) Yet neither ameliorative action 
happened. It is unfortunate that the present book 
market, which seems receptive to new materials 
on Latin America, is being supplied so shabbily— 
Puitie B. TAYLOR, JR., School of Advanced Inler- 
national Studies, The Johns Hopkins University. 


The United States, Cuba, and Castro. By WILLIAM 
APPLEMAN WILLIAMS. (New York: Monthly 
Review Press; 1962. Pp. 179. $3.25.) 

The Second Revolution in Cuba. By J. P. Mornay. 
(New York: Monthly Review Press, 1962. Pp. 
173. $3.25.) 


The existence of the Castro regime in Cuba is 
the most important factor in Western Hemi- 
sphere international relations since 1959. It is 
also important in the social and economic history 
of the “revolutions of rising expectations’ among 
the less industrialized countries. Castro has his 
full share of apologists as well as critics, and the 
bibliography of the Cuban revolution shows no 
signs of slackening its rapid growth. 

These two authors have a number of character- 
istics in common, aside from their interest in 
interpreting Castro’s Cuba. Both are graduates of 
the United States Naval Academy turned uni- 
versity professors (at the University of Wisconsin 
and the University of California respectively). 
Both are authors of several other books on histori- 
cal and political subjects. Both chose Monthly 
Review Press, a house specializing in liberal 
publications, as their publisher. Both are political 
activists as well as academicians. Both see Castro’s 
regime as the reaction to United States’ interven- 
tion (governmental and private) in Cuba. Both 
defend the need for a thoroughgoing revolution 
in Cuba and in general approve Castro’s conduct 
to date, either as positively good or as the best 
alternative among several less-than-ideal choices. 
The resulting studies share some common limita- 
tions: neither volume contains references to writ- 
ten sources except in a very general way, and there 
are no bibliographies and no indexes. 

The Williams volume is subtitled ‘“‘an essay on 


the dynamics of revolution and the dissolution of 


empire.” It is Williams’ thesis that the Cuban — 
crisis symbolizes the general weakness and failure | 


of United States foreign policy in the twentieth 
century. The United States had two generations 
in which to transform the island into a showplace 
of economic prosperity, and of political and social 
democracy, yet, assets Williams, it did not do so. 
Apparently the Cuban people represent to Wil- 
liams mere lumps of clay in the hands of the 
Yankee potter. At any rate this book claims to 
set the record straight on who intervened first in 
the Cuban Revolution (the United States, not 
Soviet Russia), and what the results of that inter- 
vention have been. The book also examines the 
Cuban Constitution of 1940 and shows why and 
how a commitment to that Constitution called 
for a social revolution, and for fundamental 
changes in the relations between the United 
States and Cuba. Finally, the book raises basic 
questions about the policy of the United States 
and proposes alternatives: (1) the United States 
could begin, on its own, to re-establish direct 
communication with Castro and to open discus- 
sions pointing toward an agreement on sugar and 
compensation for United States property owners, 
and toward formal recognition; (2) the United 
States and Russia could initiate talks with the 
idea of using Cuba to effect a general break- 
through on controlled and inspected disarma- 
ment; (3) the United States and Russia could 
work out an agreement to define Cuba in terms 
of Finland, Cuba becoming the showplace of co- 
existence. Williams evidently did most of his 
research in official and private publications in 
United States libraries. Much of Williams’ argu- 
ment springs from disagreement with, and an 
evaluation of, recent books on Castro’s Cuba by 
Theodore Draper, by Karl E. Meyer and Tad 
Szulc, and by Nicolas Rivero. 

While Morray is also concerned with United 
States-Cuban relations, the central theme of his 
book is to show how and why the development of 
the Cuban Revolution after January, 1959, 
changed the ideology and character of the regime. 
He aims to show how the Cuban Revolution 
came to be socialist and Marxist-Leninist. The 
result is intended to be not only a concise history 
of the Second, or Socialist, Revolution in Cuba, 
but a contribution to the political science of 
revolution. Morray had the advantage of diplo- 
matic service in Spain and Paraguay, a fluent 
knowledge of Spanish, and of spending 21 months 
in Cuba, seeing events at firsthand. However, as 
he says, “The same events, the same Fidel Castro, 
the same Revolution, look different to the agents 
of the proletariat and to the agents of the 
bourgeoisie’; and Morray has now definitely 
moved from the latter to the former group. He 
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feels constrained to try to fit the Cuban Revolu- 
tion to Marxist-Leninist dogma and to the Pro- 
crustean bed of the French, Russian, and Chinese 
Revolutions. The resulting “study” is actually a 
political tract, as such not without value, but to 
be used with care. Williams concluded that as a 
guide to what happened in Cuba during the last 
half of 1959, there is not ‘‘much help to be found 
in the writings of Karl Marx, or in the histories of 
the Russian and the Chinese revolutions.” 
Morray’s Castro is a combination of Robin Hood, 
the prophet Amos, and Robespierre. Williams 
feels Castro’s logic was, “It may be necessary to 
join the Communist Party in order to have the 
revolution’; but he would not agree with Draper 
that the basis of the Castro regime is merely a 
struggle for power rather than of ideologies. For 
different reasons, both the Williams study and the 
Morray tract belong on the shelves of libraries 
and of scholars.—FREpERIcK E. KippzEr, Uni- 
versity of Puerto Rico (Mayagiiez). 


The Decline of Constitutional Democracy in Indo- 
nesia. By HERBERT FEITH. (Ithaca, N. Y.: 
Cornell University Press, 1962. Pp. xx, 618. 
$8.75.) 

Indonesian Communism, A History. BY ARNOLD 
C. Brackman. (New York: Frederick A. 
Praeger, 1963. Pp. xvi, 336. $6.50.) 


Each of these two volumes, in its own way, 
deals with the political—and to some extent also 
with the social and economic—maladies that have 
afflicted the Indonesian Republic since it formally 
acquired its independence at the close of 1949, 
Dr. Feith’s account deals with the complex shifts 
in power and of ideological rationales that caused 
Indonesia to abandon parliamentary democracy 
in favor of Sukarno’s “guided democracy,” while 
Mr. Brackman, in writing the first booklength 
study in English of the Indonesian Communist 
Party (PKI), has touched upon the social instabil- 
ity and economic problems of the country which 
have facilitated Marxist radicalism and have 
made the PKI probably the largest Communist 
party outside the Communist bloc today. 

Dr. Feith is Lecturer in Politics in Monash 
University, and the author of a number of mono- 
graphs, among them a valuable account of the 
Indonesian elections of 1955. The present study 
largely comprises the author’s doctoral disserta- 
tion at Cornell University. The framework of the 
book is provided by the changes in the various 
Indonesian cabinets, from the Hatta government 
in December, 1949, to the second Ali Sastro- 
amidjojo cabinet in March 1957, and most of the 
chapters are devoted to the pattern of power 
interplay in the country during the time that a 
particular cabinet was in office. Also because of its 
relative bulk this has given Feith’s study a fre- 


quently episodic character, in which sometimes 
events are selected and accentuated which, con- 
sidered in historical perspective, appear to have 
been given more attention than they deserve, 
while others are passed over rather rapidly. The 
treatment of the Natsir cabinet, for example, 
seems rather brief; yet already during this early 
period the fundamental cleavages between Mas- 
jumi and the PNI were beginning to be revealed, 
a process resulting in a, political polarization into 
which the Army, the President and the lesser 
parties all would be inevitably drawn, and which 
would ultimately crystallize, as it has today, be- 
tween the adherents of crypto Communist “‘na- 
tional democracy” in Indonesia, and its opponents. 
It is in the historical perspective of this process 
that Feith’s study is perhaps at its weakest. The 
operational distinction between “administrators” 
and ‘‘solidarity makers’? which Feith makes goes 
to the very ideological roots of Indonesian na- 
tionalism; an extended excursus in that direction 
might have given the book greater historical 
depth and also have lit up the significant fissures 
already becoming apparent in the era of the 
Natsir and Sukiman governments. 

The conflict between “administrators”? and 
“solidarity makers,” the typology of which, as 
Feith notes, has been used quite often in recent 
political analysis of underdeveloped countries, is 
in fact the basic theme of this book, and indeed it 
is suggested as the principal reason for the decline 
of parliamentary democracy in Indonesia. One 
would not quarrel with this contention, were it 
that the author’s definition of these terms, par- 
ticularly of “solidarity makers,” seems unduly 
circumspect. Indonesia, since independence, has 
has had two types of leaders, those ‘‘with the ad~ 
ministrative, technical, legal and foreign language 
skills’ required to run the state, and others, de- 
scribed as “mediators between groups at different 
levels of modernity and political effectiveness as 
mass organizers, and as manipulators of integra- 
tive symbols.” The jargon here obscures the 
issues a bit: Indonesia had some leaders who, 
given their training or experience, knew what 
they were talking about, and could run a modern 
state, and some who could not, but who knew or 
had learned (primarily from the Japanese) the use 
of the old devices of demagoguery to gain their 
ends, Far from seeing the latter as ‘‘manipulators 
of integrative symbols,” they might, certainly on 
the basis of the actual record of their ‘‘manipula- 
tion,” be as readily described as fomenters of dis- 
integration, while to characterize them typically 
as ‘‘mediators between groups of different levels 
of modernity” is misleading, because (a) as often 
as not they did not, in fact, “mediate” but simply 
sought to impose their power, and (b) such medi- 
ation of the type as described by Feith as did occur 
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probably as frequently was the work of ‘‘ad- 
ministrators.”’ Seen in historic perspective, finally, 
the “administrator-solidarity maker” antithesis 
seems rather old—as old as the Athens of Alci- 
biades, as universal as the struggle for and exer- 
cise of power. One wonders: is this now one of the 
author’s ‘‘several concepts’? which, according to 
the foreword to the book by Professor George MeT. 
Kahin, in its “applicability ... transcends the 
Indonesian scene and should prove generally use- 
ful in analyzing political process in other newly 
independent states of Asia and Africa’’? If so, a 
glance at Plutarch might prove to be even more 
useful. 

Failure to bring the “‘solidarity makers” into 
somewhat sharper focus leads to something less 
than complete clarity as to why the ‘administra- 
tors” who dominated the first few Indonesian 
cabinets after the achievement of independence 
failed in their own policies. Why was the ‘‘pro- 
perty basis of their power always weak?” Did the 
conservative Masjumi faction in the Sukiman 
government have but a weak “property basis?” 
Control over the army “proved destructible,” says 
Feith, but were the antagonisms within the Army 
in 1952 not essentially the same as those prevail- 
ing today, particularly in terms of the ‘“adminis- 
trator-solidarity maker’ antithesis? The ad- 
ministrators, Feith states, ran afoul of powerful 
“former revolutionaries’? who resented the ap- 
pointment policy of the administrators, based 
(always?) on the possession of skills instead of “on 
the basis of services to the cause of the Revolu- 
tion.” Did the “administrator” group and its ap- 
pointees render no service to the revolutionary 
cause? Again Feith remarks that “the” ex-revolu- 
tionary group resented a “rule based” government 
and preferred that the state have “momentum 
and mystique.” To what extent was this desire for 
mystique a mere rationalization of the resentment 
over being cut out of the appointments system of 
the ‘administrator’ group? To what extent, 
especially, did the mystagogues reflect the en- 
during influence of Japanese occupation policies? 
Feith remarks that the administrators were re- 
placed by men who were “far less fully committed 
to parliamentary democracy,” which is true 
enough. But what, exactly, were the solidarity de- 
stroying ‘“‘solidarity makers” committed to— 
apart that is, from the pursuit of personal gain in 
parliament or out, masked always by messianic 
cant? And finally, what did and does the ‘‘soli- 
darity maker” group actually amount to, both in 
the period that Feith discusses and today, when 
considered apart from the principal mystagogue 
and symbol manipulator in Indonesia, President 
Sukarno? 

Feith’s book brings a wealth of political detail 
of the 1949-1957 period, although much of it has 
already been readily accessible and some of it is 
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marred by inaccuracies. Still, apart from the un- 
necessarily pretentious typology, e.g. the “ad- 
ministrator-solidarity maker’’ antithesis, his book 
is one of the most valuable contributions to recent 
Indonesian political history, enhanced by out- 
standing command of source materials. 

Mr. Brackman is a distinguished reporter with 
much first hand experience of Indonesia. His book 
frequently exhibits the conciseness and clarity of 
good journalism, but it is also spotty and super- 
äcial upon essential points, and giving the impres- 
sion of having been written more with an eye to 
the layman than to the specialist, provides but 
little news to the latter. The essential turning 
points in the history of the PKI (Indonesian 
Communist Party) are all here: the founding ef- 
forts by Dutch radical Marxists, the early lack of 
mass support, the problem of the relationship 
with the nationalist movement, especially with its 
Islamic segment, the debacle of the 1926-27 up- 
rising, the long decline and the resurgence during 
the Indonesian Revolution, the great catastrophe 
of the Madiun uprising of 1948, and the new, often 
spectacular deployment of the party’s strength 
since then under its chairman, D. N. Aidit. 
Among the best parts of the book certainly are the 
compact account of the Madiun uprising and its 
aftermath, and of the August 1951 razzia’s during 
the Sukiman cabinet, both of them the only occa- 


sions perhaps since World War IT when the Indo- : 


nesian Communist movement could have been 
dacisively destroyed if the government had had 
the will to do so. But in both instances indecisive- 
ness and a curious spirit of forebearance and poli- 
tical fair play—premier Sukiman even apologized 
to parliament for any excesses that might have 
been committed during the razzia—allowed the 
PKI to make capital out of the restraint of its 
enemies, and thus begin a new organization and 
drive for power, while the fall of the Sukiman 
cabinet shortly thereafter over the American aid 
issue was a huge boon to the party, and indeed was 
the beginning of its rise to its present great 
strength. It is good to have the details again of 
these developments and Brackman tells the story 
tersely and well. 


Perhaps the book’s greatest weakness is its lack | 


of insight into Communist theory and the ra- | 


tionales of the PKI’s tactics historically con- 
sidered. Once again we are told that the party’s 
united front tactics comprise “Mao’s ‘four class 
bloc’ ” of workers, peasantry, petty and national 
bourgeoisie (p. xiii), whereas this tactic is really 


Leninist and Comintern class theory, and any im- : 


plicit notion of a relative uniqueness of Maoism 
in this connection should be abandoned. The 
theories of Tan Malakka, closely reflecting 


orthodox Leninist and Comintern multi-stage | 


revolutionary concepts, are nowhere analyzed and 
hence the real nature of the conflict between Tan 
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Malakka on the one hand and Alimin and Muso 
on the other never comes to light. The discussion 
of Muso’s resolution “The New Road for the 
Indonesian Republic” (pp. 82-83) wholly dis- 
regards the class theory of the united front tac- 
tics, and as a result the author’s discussion of 
Aiditism (chapter 17) becomes quite misleading, 
since he appears to draw a distinction between 
Aidit’s “Road to People’s Democracy’ and 
Muso’s “New Road” resolution without seeing 
apparently that Aidit’s fundamental tactics, par- 
ticularly in relation in such basic questions as 
united front concepts and class theory and ap- 
peal, are wholly derived from Muso’s resolution. 
“Agitation, mobilization and the organization of 
the masses” are described as the essence of ‘‘Aidit- 
ism,” which is true enough, but is merely a de- 
scription of a few aspects of the core, Equally, if 
not more important, are the thorough ‘Bolshev- 
ization” of the party, the tightening of party dis- 
cipline, the enormous stress on indoctrination in 
Leninist fundamentals for party members, the 
tactical flexibility of “‘organization of masses,” 
making and unmaking fronts as the occasion de- 
mands, and so on. It is the failure to come to grips 
with these and other features of party theory and 
strategy which makes this book often so shallow 
and unsatisfactory. 

Notes and bibliography indicate useful prin- 
cipal sources. Inclusion of references to the works 
of M. H. Lukman, Jusuf Adjitorop and Asmu 
(the party’s agrarian expert) would have been 
desirable—Jusrus M. van per Kroer, Univer- 
sity of Bridgeport. 


Burma’s Foreign Policy: a Study in Neutralism. 
By Wiruam C. Jounsrons. (Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press. 1963. Pp. ix, 340. 
$7.50.) 

SEATO: Six Studies. Eprrep py Grorce MODEL- 
SKI. (Melbourne, Canberra and Sydney: F. W., 
Cheshire for the Australian National Univer- 
sity. 1962. Pp. xxxiii, 302. 75/-.) 

Problems of Freedom: South Vietnam Since In- 
dependence. Epirep py Wessy R. FISHEL. 
(New York: Free Press of Glencoe. 1961. Pp. 
xiv, 233. $6.50.) 


These three quite different books deal with the 
approaches of several South and Southeast Asian 
states to aspects of the problem of survival in a 
_ world that is much more complicated than many 
of their leaders realized a decade ago. William C. 
Johnstone’s Burma’s Foreign Policy is an illumin- 
ating and well-written case study of the neutral- 
ism of a most important Southeast Asian land and 
should be read by all students of the foreign poli- 
cies of small and medium powers. SEATO: Siz 
Studies, edited by George Modelski, is a collection 
of papers by five Australians and complements 
Johnstone’s book in its treatment of a major al- 
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ternative foreign policy approach. The problems 
considered in the essays edited by Wesley R. 
Fishel are primarily domestic but cannot be 
divorced from external developments. 

Johnstone’s study of Burmese foreign policy is 
a much welcome addition to the comparatively 
limited literature, qualitatively and quantita- 
tively, dealing with neutralism as a foreign policy 
approach much in practice in the world today. It 
is a superbly executed examination of the origins, 
development and consequences of Burmese neu- 
tralism by a perceptive scholar who enjoyed the 
advantage of residence in Burma at a particularly 
important point in the country’s post-colonial 
history. 

Burmese neutralism has not been successful, ac- 
cording to Johnstone, who concludes in an out- 
standing final chapter that this foreign policy ap- 
proach is much more likely to be a “fatal trap” 
than a ‘‘viable policy.” Indeed, such successes as 
Burma’s leaders may have seemed to register in 
the early years of their neutralist orientation were 
probably due to external circumstances or the re- 
sults of the foreign policies of other countries. The 
main merit of Johnstone’s study is that it su- 
perbly presents and documents a view that many 
observers have suggested, some of them patheti- 
cally narrowly, that a neutralist foreign policy is 
likely to serve the ends of the Communist group of 
nations. Burma today is “perilously close to 
alignment’ with Communist China, according to 
Johnstone, as a result of the ways in which it has 
implemented the principles of its neutralist 
foreign policy, particularly since 1960. Neutral- 
ism, he concludes, is possible for a “small, in- 
ternally weak nation’ only if it can keep its rela- 
tions with the main power blocs to a minimum 
and has sufficient control of its internal affairs to 
prevent external infiltration prejudicial to its 
security. 

George Modelski’s 80-page section on “The 
Asian States’ Participation in SEATO,” an out- 
standing contribution to SEATO: Six Studies, 
examines basically the same question as John- 
stone: the relationship of small to great powers. 
Unlike Burma, Thailand and the Philippines 
chose dependence upon bigger countries, mean- 
ing mainly the United States, in preference to 
neutralism as a means of maintaining an inde- 
pendent existence. The fate of unfortunate Laos 
notwithstanding, which may result from other 
considerations, it is difficult to avoid the conclu- 
sion, based on the Johnstone and Modelski 
studies, that the Thai, Filipinos and Pakistanis 
chose more wisely than the Burmese in the 
fashioning of their foreign policies. Both the 
Johnstone and Modelski books are refreshing 
contrasts, factually and analytically, to the fre- 
quently uncritical support neutralism has enjoyed 
from some scholars and statesmen and the 
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generally bad journalistic and academic press en- 
joyed by SEATO. 

Besides the Modelski contribution noted, the 
SEATO book also includes a very good case study 
of Australia and the alliance by Leicester C. 
Webb; sections on the “function and organiza- 
tion” of SEATO, India and the security pact, and 
“economic relationships and the SEATO powers’; 
and an excellent survey of Communist China and 
SEATO by R. Gavin Boyd. The latter represents 
one of the best short analyses in print and ought 
to be widely read. Unlike so many multi-author 
studies, the volume edited by Modelski represents 
& well-coordinated effort that could easily pass for 
the work of a single author. 

Problems of Freedom differs from the two vol- 
umes already discussed in its emphasis upon in- 
ternal questions, but it also relates most directly 
to the question of the ability of a small—and 
weak—state to survive without foreign help. A 
collection of papers presented at a 1959 confer- 
ence on South Vietnam, the book is much looser 
in organization, and quite uneven in quality, in 
comparison with the SEATO study. It also was 
dated in a number of respects at the time of its 
publication in 1961 and is descriptive rather than 
critically analytical in its approach. Political 
scientists, however, will read with profit the 
papers on “democratic growth in free Vietnam” 
(by Wesley R. Fishel) and “stresses and strains 
in a developing administrative system” (by 
John T. Dorsey, Jr.). RICHARD BUTWELL, Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 


Nomads and Commissars: Mongolia Revisited. By 
Owen LATTIMORE. (New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1962. Pp. xxiii, 238. $5.75.) 


Owen Lattimore, America’s most prolific writer 
on Mongolia, who has left these shores to fill a 
chair at an English university, has put in this 
book the results of his reflections and travel about 
Outer Mongolia. Until recently Outer Mongolia, 
technically the Mongolian People’s Republic, has 
been a closed land to American travelers. Laitti- 
more “‘spent nearly two months” (p. xiii) there in 
1961 on invitation of the Mongolian Academy of 
Sciences. 

Lattimore’s writings on Mongolia have covered 
many library shelves in the last thirty-five years. 
This book attempts to give “a general description 
of what Mongolia and the Mongol people are like 
today, with frequent references to historical 
phases of change and development.” (pp. xi-xii) 
Based on a trip to Outer Mongolia for the second 
time, Owen Lattimore’s book is full of interesting 
personal observations. Lattimore is best when he 
takes you inside a Mongol’s tent, but when he at- 
tempts to analyze political forces he falls short of 
what should be expected from a scholar of his sta- 


ture. Much of this book concerns historical de- 
velopments in Mongolia. Lattimore does not 
recognize adequately the role of Soviet and even 
pre-revolutionary Russian imperialism in Outer 
Mongolia. The Mongolian People’s Republic was 
the first people’s republic established in 1924 by 
the USSR. A country with a population of ap- 
proximately one million and an area of approxi- 
mately twice that of Texas has to a large extent 
been transformed into a modern Asian semi- 
industrial, livestock-raising state. Lattimore is 
very enthusiastic about the transformation of 
Outer Mongolia. He writes: “What the world 
most needs to know about Mongolia today is that 
it is an outstanding example of the successful eco- 
nomic development of one country by a planned 
program of aid from another country.” (p. 170) 
Lattimore does not realize that the economy of 
Outer Mongolia is fully dependent on the USSR. 
Though its economy is a planned one, Outer 
Mongolia’s exports go principally to the USSR 
and almost all of its imports come from the 
USSR. To be sure, the USSR has supplied over 
$300,000,000 in foreign aid to Outer Mongolia, 
but Mongolia’s basic economy is still semi- 
nomadic livestock raising. 

Lattimore states: “Today the Mongols are, I 
believe, better fed and better clothed than any 
other people in Asia.” (p. 170) He overlooks the 
standard of living in Japan which is higher than 
that of the USSR, the model for the Mongolian 
People’s Republic. 

Lattimore is unrealistic in his observations con- 
cerning the independence of Outer Mongolia 
from the USSR. Technically the Mongolian 
People’s Republic is an independent country but 
actually it is a ‘‘quasi-colonial”’ dependency of the 
USSR. This dependent role has persisted from the 
Soviet intervention in Outer Mongolia in 1921 and 
can be documented from Soviet materials. While 
Lattimore devotes a large part of this book to a 
discussion of Mongolia’s history, he avoids show- 
ing how Soviet purges, party policies and eco- 
nomic lines all have their counterparts in the 
Mongolian People’s Republic. 

Lattimore avoids discussion of the contribution 
of other scholars in the West to the literature on 
the history of Outer Mongolia except for the few 
with whom he does not disagree. He does, how- 
ever, devote several pages to argue against Pro- 
fessor Poppe’s analysis of recent Mongolian his- 
tory and he pursues his argument in a hostile 
manner. 

While Nomads and Commissars is the most ex- 
tensive recent discussion on Outer Mongolia, 
Lattimore’s book is more a polemic for his inter- 
pretation of Mongolian history with some recent 
observations interspersing the argument. He ends 
his book, “A wonderful country, Mongolia, and 
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the Mongols are a wonderful people” (p. 221). 
With this kind of special pleading, Nomads and 
Commissars makes interesting reading but not the 
best sort of political science. Wi.u1Am B, BALLIS, 
The University of Michigan. 


India’s Urban Future. EDITED BY Roy Turner. 
(Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1962. Pp. 470.) 


Economic planning in the new states has two 
conflicting purposes. On the one hand, planning is 
viewed as a process by which a country’s limited 
physical and human resources are utilized to 
maximize the rate of economic growth; on the 
other, planning is conceived of as a way of intro- 
ducing non-economic values into the quest for de- 
velopment. Thus, a heavy public investment will 
be supported on the grounds that government can 
increase productivity at a faster rate than the 
private sector. But at the same time, governments 
will justify their decision to build an industry in a 
relatively uneconomic location on the grounds 
that in the interests of equity poor areas must be 
given the opportunity to improve their positions. 

The orientation of the essays in India’s Urban 
Future is determined by these two conflicting pur- 
poses. The volume contains twenty-three papers, 
plus an editor's postscript, prepared for a seminar 
on urbanization in India held at Berkeley in mid- 
1960. City planners, geographers, sociologists, 
demographers, economists, public administrators, 
anthropologists, Journalists, architects, politicans, 
political scientists and government officials from 
both India and the United States participated in 
the seminar. 

Since most of the contributors are themselves 
involved in guiding or advising the Indian govern- 
ment at the city, state, or central level as well as 
private foundations on the problems of urban de- 
velopment, almost all of the papers are concerned 
with policy questions. Albert Mayer, the chief 
consultant for the Delhi regional plan, presents a 
strong case for a government land acquisition 
policy to prevent land speculation which would 
make the use of urban land for public purposes 
prohibitive. Richard Park, a political scientist 
now with the Asia Foundation in India, pleads for 
the reorganization of urban government in the 
Calcutta metropolitan region so as to make large- 
scale regional planning feasible. Tarlok Singh, an 
important and intellectually penetrating member 
of the Planning Commission, wants to avoid large- 
scale urbanization in metropolitan cities and ad- 
vocates a policy of dispersing industries to the 
smaller towns. 

Most of the contributors share Tarlok Singh’s 
- eagerness to slow migration to the metropolitan 
- areas for fear of the social and political disloca- 
tions such migration might create. A few writers, 
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particularly the demographers, are sceptical that 
any public policy can, or will be pursued, that 
would slow the urbanization rate by very much. 
A few of the economists have high hopes for estab- 
lishing industrial estates in the smaller towns, 
thereby breaking the present link between in- 
dustrialization and the growth of the metropolitan 
regions. There are even a few writers who express 
the hope that the rate of urbanization can be 
stopped (as distinct from slowing the rate of 
growth in the metropolitan areas). 

India’s Urban Future is full of forebodings. If 
the metropolitan regions of India continue to 
grow at the present pace, then large-scale social 
and political disturbances will increase: political 
extremism, public and private violence, anomie, 
labor indiscipline, and tension among ethnic 
groups. According to most of the contributors, 
the cost of making India’s large urban areas 
livable would be so high that a pattern of decen- 
tralization must be evolved. But two city 
planners, William Bredo and Britton Harris, ex- 
press their concern that efforts to decentralize may 
in fact substantially slow the country’s rate of 
growth, and Asoka Mehta, the Indian socialist, 
writes with his characteristic bluntness that 
“licensing powers have not helped the dispersal of 
industries much, and often have set hurdles in the 
way of new entrepreneurs.” 

Nonetheless, the general thrust of the volume, 
from a policy perspective, is to stress the need for 
policies minimizing urbanization, or at least the 
further growth of metropolitan areas. The socic- 
logical and political anatomy of urban areas on the 
basis of which public policies might be formulated 
with respect to the existing urban areas (which 
are bound to grow, notwithstanding attempts 
otherwise) receive, therefore, little attention. To 
formulate such policies one might want to know, 
for example, why some urban governments func- 
tion at a relatively high level, while others are in a 
state of immobilism as a result of intense struggles 
between and among bureaucrats and politicians. 
And one would want to know more about the 
sociological characteristics of India’s urban cen- 
ters before formulating policies aimed at urbaniz- 
ing and integrating rural migrants. If, as the econ- 
omists and physical planners argue, India’s 
urban areas are suffering from political and social 
dislocations along with a lack of civic amenities, 
then a developmental strategy must be created to 
cope with these dislocations; one cannot simply 
assume that physical and economic planning will 
do the job. Moreover, as Catherine Bauer Wurster 
points out in her paper on urban living conditions 
and overhead costs, urban improvements are 
costly and a heavy public investment in housing, 
transportation, sewage and water supply may not 
be possible. But even were large scale funds avail- 
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able to cope with the physical requirements of 
India’s urban explosion, or even if, as the physical 
planners hope, methods can be found to reduce 
costs, would such investments necessarily reduce 
political and social dislocations? To argue so 
would presume that the present social and political 
difficulties are a function of material circum- 
stances-—Myron Whiner, Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology. 


The Journal of Modern African Studies. EDITED 
BY Davip anD Heren Kimpis. (New York: 
Cambridge University Press. Vol. I, No. 1: 
March, 1963. Quarterly: $6.50 per annum, 
$1.75 per issue.) 


According to its cover, The Journal of Modern 
African Studies, is a “quarterly survey of politics, 
economics & related topics in contemporary 
Africa.” It will contain important statements by 
political leaders (the first issue has one by Julius 
Nyerere, President of Tanganyika, entitled “A 
United States of Africa’’), as well as substantial 
articles on a wide variety of subjects. In addition, 
there is an Africana section with news of con- 
ferences, research projects, and the like, and a 
fairly lengthy book review section. From time to 
time, according to the editors, special issues will 
be devoted to an African territory or area par- 
ticularly in the news. If the first issue is any in- 
dication, the journal promises to be a welcome 
addition to the small group of periodicals dealing 
with Africa: besides the Nyerere piece, there are 
articles by Ivan Potekhin (dean of the Soviet 
Africanists, on “Land Relations’), Nicholas 
Kaldor (‘Taxation for Economic Development’), 
the late Dunduzu Chisiza (“The Contemporary 
Outlook”), and Wilton Dillon (“Universities and 
Nation-Building’’). 


Political Patterns in Todays World. By D. W. 
Brogan AND Doveras V. Verney. (New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & World, Ine., 1968. 
Pp. ix, 274. $2.95, paperback.) 


This paperback is “a brief, comparative intro- 
duction to political science.” The first section on 
‘liberal democracy” offers a series of horizonial 
sections taken from the governments of the 
United States, the United Kingdom, France, and 
Sweden. The second, on ‘the Communist world,” 
deals mainly with the USSR and Red China. A 
concluding section reviews the current state of the 
conflict between the two systems. The compara- 
tive approach is maintained consistently, and the 
book is brightened by a prose style characteristic 
of the senior author’s work.—A.R. 


The Nature of Politics. By J. D. B. MILLER. 
(London: Gerald Duckworth & Co., Ltd., 1962. 
Pp. ix, 296. 30s.) 


THE AMERICAN POLITICAL SCIENCE REVIEW 


Professor Miller, formerly of the University of 
Leicester and now Professor of International Re- 
lations at the Australian National University, 
Canberra, has written this “general guide to 
politics” mainly for undergraduates. Its approach 
is as comparative and horizontal as that of the 


Brogan-Verney volume, but Miller is more con- | 


cerned with such questions as what is truly polit- 
ical, what are interests and where do they come 
from, what are the differentiae of the sovereign 
state, and the like —A.R. 


Legislatures. By K. C. Wurare. (New York: Ox- 
ford University Press, 1963. Pp. v, 247. $1.70.) 


To his useful little book on constitutions, Dr. 
Wheare has now added this useful little book on 
legislatures in democratic nations. He briefly de- 
scribes the principal practices in such matters as 
the selection and role of presiding officers, appor- 
tionment and electoral systems, methods of in- 
fluencing legislatures, oversight of executive and 
administrative agencies, and lawmaking proce- 
dures. He concludes with a short and sensibly 
skeptical discussion of the alleged ‘decline’ of 
legislatures.—A.R. 


The Handbook of Africa. Eprrep BY VIOLAINE I. 
Junop, Assistep By IprRran N. RESNICK 
(New York: New York University Press, 1963. 
Pp. xiv, 472. $10.00.) 


This is a compendium of information, gathered 
almost entirely from official sources, about the 
fifty-odd political units of Africa from Algeria to 
Zanzibar. The section on each unit includes such 
items as area, population, present international 
status, constitution, demographic characteristics, 


transport and communication, resources and _ 


trade, industry, and labor.—A.R. 


The New Nations of Africa. By Ben WATTEN- 
BERG AND RALPH Lee Suite. (New York: 
Hart Publishing Company, 1963. Pp. 480. 
$10.00.) 


Another compendium of information on Africa, 


limited to 29 nations, More lavishly illustrated : 


than the Junod volume and with somewhat fuller 
information on the smaller number of units 
covered.—A.R. 


Modern Political Systems: Europe. EDITED BY 
Ror ©. Macripis anp Roserr E. Warp. 
(Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1963. Pp. xiv, 575. $8.95.) 


A new undergraduate textbook in the govern- 
ments of Western Europe, with chapters on 
Great Britain (Samuel Finer), France (Roy 
Macridis), West Germany (Karl Deutsch), and 
the Soviet Union (Vernon Aspaturian).—A.R. 
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Delaney, William. The Development and De- 
cline of Patrimonial and Bureaucratic Adminis- 
trations. Administrative Science Quarterly. March, 
1963. 

Lowenthal, Richard. The Rise and Decline of 
International Communism. Problems of Commu- 
nism. March-April, 1963. 

Mazrui, Ali A. Consent, Colonialism, and 
Sovereignty. Political Studies, February, 1963. 

Shinn, William T., Jr. The “National Demo- 
cratic State’: A Communist Program for Less- 
Developed Areas. World Politics. April, 1963. 


United Kingdom and Commonwealth 


Abrams, Mark. Public Opinion Polls and Polit- 
ical Parties. Public Opinion Quarterly. Spring, 
1963. 

Broomhead, Peter. The British Constitution in 
1962. Parliamentary Affairs. Spring, 1963. 

Chapman, Richard A. The Significance of 
Parliamentary Procedure. Parliamentary Afairs. 
Spring, 1963. 

Crick, Bernard. What Should the Lords be 


' Doing? Political Quarterly. April-June, 1963. 


Davis, Morris. Some Neglected Aspects of 
British Pressure Groups. Midwest Journal of 
Political Science. February, 19638. 

Dowse, Robert E. and Smith, Trevor. Party 
Discipline in the House of Commons—A Com- 
ment. Parliamentary Affairs. Spring, 1963. 

Johnson, Neville. Servicemen and Parliamen- 
tary Elections. Parliamentary Affairs. Spring, 
1963. 

Local Government in Britain. Central Office of 
Information. Reference Division. 5th ed. London, 
H.M.S.O., 1963. 

Mackenzie, W. J. M. Does Our Administration 
Need Reform? Listener. February 21, 1963. 

Mackenzie, W. J. M. Problems of Administra- 


tive Reform. Listener. February 28, 1963. 


Ogmore, Lord. The Radical Future. Contem- 
porary Review. May, 1963. 

Pemberton, R. F. The Air Forces in Parlia- 
ment. Royal Air Forces Quarterly. Spring, 1963. 

Shaw, Malcolm. Britian as a Province. Parlia- 


. mentary Affairs. Spring, 1963. 


Thornberry, Cedric. The Soblen Case. Political 
Quarterly. April-June, 1963. 
Watt, D. C. Foreign Affairs, the Public Interest 


and the Right to Know. Political Quarterly. 
' April-June, 1963. 


Western Europe 


An Octegenarian Chancellor: Prospects of the 
Adenauer Régime. Round Table. March, 1963. 

Anthon, Carl G. The End of the Adenauer Era. 
Current History. April, 1963. 

Aron, Raymond. The Gaullist Republic; Letter 
from Paris. Encounter. March, 1963. 

Battle of the Patriarchs. Economist. May 11, 
1963. 

Brewster, R. Wallace. The Tribunaux Adminis- 
tratifs of France: a Venture in Adjudicative Re- 
organization. Journal of Public Law. v. 11, no. 2, 
1962. 

Buergenthal, Thomas. The Private Appeal 
Against Illegal State Activities in the European 
Coal and Steel Community. American Journal of 
Comparative Law. Summer, 1962. 

Carey, Jane Perry Clark, and Carey, Andrew 
Galbraith. Italy—Change and Progress. New 
York, Foreign Policy Association, 1963. (Headline 
series, no. 158). 

Cox, Harvey. German Ecumenism: Polities and 
Dialogue. Commonweal. March 15, 1963. 

Die Verfassung von Berlin; Textausgabe mit 
einer Einführung und ergänzenden Dokumenten. 
Berlin, Landeszentrale für Politische Bildungsar- 
beit, 1962. 

Election Year in Italy: Middle Power of the Six. 
Round Table. March, 1963. 

Fox, Edward Whiting. Appearance and Real- 
ity in the Recent French Elections. Virginia 
Quarterly Review. Spring, 1963. 

Grosser, Alfred. General de Gaulle and the 
Foreign Policy of the Fifth Republic. Interna- 
tional Affairs. April, 1968. 

-Guichard, Oliver. Impulsions et Réformes dans 
l'aménagement du Territoire. Revue de Défense 
Nationale. April, 1963. 

Haffner, Sebastian. The End of the Affair. En- 
counter. March, 1968. 

Hamon, Leo. Voting Patterns in Gaullist 
France: An Analysis of the Last Referendum and 
Elections. The World Today. April, 1968. 

Hirsch, Felix E. How Free is the German Press? 
Current History. April, 1963. 

Jucker, Ninetta. Italy in Transition. Politicai 
Quarterly. April-June, 1963. 

Kitzinger, U. W. The Belgian Electoral System. 
Parliamentary Affairs. Spring, 1963. 

Kuebler, Jeanne. Italian Politics and Elections. 
Washington, Editorial Research Reports, 1963. 
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Macridis, Roy C. The New French Politics. The 
Yale Review. Spring, 1963. 

Messmer, Pierre. Notre Politique Militaire. 
Revue de Défense Nationale. May, 1963. 

Pugh, George W. Administration of Criminal 
Justice in France: an Introductory Analysis. 
Louisiana Law Review. December, 1962. 

Rintala, Marvin. Short List of English-Lan- 
guage Studies of Finnish Politics. Journal of Cen- 
tral European Affairs. April, 1963. 

Salazar, Anténio de Oliveira. Realities and 
Trends of Portuguese Policies. International 
Affairs. April, 1963. 

Storing, James A. Unique Features of the 
Norwegian Storting. The Western Political 
Quarterly. March, 1963. 

Tauber, Kurt P. Nationalism and Social Res- 
toration: Fraternities in Postwar Germany. 
Political Science Quarterly. March, 1963. 

Williams, Philip M. The French Referendum 
and Election of October-November, 1962. Parlia- 
mentary Affairs. Spring, 1963. 


Soviet Union and Eastern Europe 


Anthon, Carl G. Stalinist Rule in East 
Germany. Current History. May, 1963. 

Bass, Robert. The Post-Stalin Era in Eastern 
Europe. Problems of Communism. March-April, 
1963. 

Bushkoff, Leonard. Revolution and National- 
ism; Two Studies on the History of Communism 
in Eastern Europe. World Politics, April, 1963. 

Cameron, James, Albania: The Last Marxist 
Paradise. The Atlantic. June, 1963. 

Chronology of Soviet Affairs: 1953-1963. Prob- 
lems of Communism. March-April, 1963. 

Dellin, L. A. D. Bulgaria Under Soviet Leader- 
ship. Current History. May, 1963. 

Dobriansky, Lev. E. The Roots of Russia. 
U. S. Naval Institute Proceedings. April, 1963. 

Duchacek, Ivo. Czechoslovakia: A Dull Drama. 
Current History. May, 1963. 

Erickson, John. The ‘Military Factor’ in 
Soviet Policy. International Affairs. April, 1963. 

Ginsburgs, George. Local Government and Ad- 
ministration in the Bulgarian People’s Republic: 
1951-1956. Journal of Central European Affairs. 
April, 1963. 

Greenslade, Rush V. Khrushchev and the Econ- 
omists. Problems of Communism. May-June, 
1963. 

Hammer, Darrell P. Law Enforcement, Social 
Control and the Withering of the State: Recent 
Soviet Experience. Soviet Studies, April, 1963. 

Leonhard, Wolfgang. Internal Developments: a 
Balance Sheet. Problems of Communism. March- 
April, 1963. 

Michael, Franz. Khrushchev’s Disloyal Op- 


position: Structural Change and Power Struggle 
in tae Communist Bloc. Orbis. Spring, 1963. 

Neal, Fred Warner. Titoism in Flux. Current 
History. May, 1963. 

Newth, J. A. The ‘Establishment’ in Tajikistan 
=I, Soviet Studies. April, 1963. 

Sonnenfeldt, Helmut. Foreign Policy from 
Malenkov to Khrushchev. Problems of Commu- 
nism, March-April, 1963. 

Staar, Richard. Profile of Poland. Current His- 
tory. May, 1963. 

Taras, Tadeusz. Social Courts in the USSR. 
Soviet Studies. April, 1963. 

Vali, Ferenc A. Hungary Faces the Future. 
Current History. May, 1963. 


Middle East and Arab North Africa 


Barbour, Nevill. Algeria, the Taste of Inde- 
pendence. World Today. May, 1963. 


Bull, M. R. Algeria; the Long Road to Inde- . 


pendence. British Survey. April, 1963. 

Grué, Bernard. Le Rôle Social de |’Armée en 
Iran. Orient. No. 24, 1962. 

Kahle, Sigrid. The Qasim Era as I Saw It. 
Contemporary Review. April, 1963. 

Landau, Jacob M. Political Survey 1962— 
Non-Arab Middle East. Middle Eastern Affairs. 
March, 1963. 

Pfaff, Richard H. Disengagement from Tradi- 
tionalism in Turkey and Iran. The Western Polit- 
ical Quarterly. March, 1963. 

Silvera, Victor. La Tunisie aprés la Crise de 
Bizerte. Revue de Défense Nationale. April, 1963. 

Union Socialiste Arabe. (U.A.R.) Statuts. 
Orient, No. 24, 1962. 

Weiker, Walter F. Turkey’s 1960-1961 Revolu- 
tion and American Policy. Washington, D. C., 
Brookings Institution, 1963. (Brookings research 
report no. 10). 

Yavuz, Fehmi. A Survey on the Financial Ad- 
ministration of Turkish Municipalities. (Ankara 
University. Faculty of Political Sciences. Publica- 
tion, No. 142-124.) Ankara, 8. Matbaasi, 1962. 


Africa 


Atlantic Report: Malagasy Republic. Atlantic 
Menthly. April, 1963. 

Banfield, Jane. Federation in East Africa. In- 
ternational Journal. Spring, 1963. 

Bayne, E. A. From Clan to Nation. New York, 
American Universities Field Staff, 1963. (Amer- 
ican Universities Field Staff. Reports service. 
Northeast Africa series. v. 10, no. 2, Somalia). 

Brown, Elizabeth Gaspar. British Statutes in 
the Emergent Nations of Africa: 1844-1962. Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh Law Review. March, 1963. 

Byrd, Robert O. Characteristics of Candidates 
for Elections in a Country Approaching Inde- 
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| pendence: The Case of Uganda. Midwest Journal 


of Political Science. February, 1963. 
Chisiza, D. K. The Outlook for Contemporary 
Africa. Journal of Modern African Studies. March, 


` 1963. 


Cilliers, S. P. The Coloured in the Political 
Structure of South Africa. SAIS Review. Spring, 
1963. 

Crowley, Daniel J. Politics and Tribalism in the 
Katanga. The Western Political Quarterly. March, 
1968. 

Dakar Colloquium: Search for a Definition. 
Africa Report. May, 1963. 

DuBois, Victor D. Thaw in the Tropics. New 
York, American Universities Field Staff, 1963. 
(American Universities Field Staff. Reports serv- 
ice, West Africa series, v. 6, no. 2, Guinea). 

Gildea, Ray Y., Jr., and Taylor, Alice. Rwanda 
and Burundi. Focus. February, 1968. 

Grundy, Kenneth W. Nkrumah’s Theory of 
Underdevelopment. An Analysis of Recurrent 
Themes. World Politics. April, 1963. 

Kenya. Summary of the proposed Constitution 
for Internal Self-government. London, H.M.8.0., 
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Lewis, I. M. The Somali Republie Since In- 
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Northern Rhodesia. Central Office of Informa- 
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5430). 

Renison, Sir Patrick. The Challenge in Kenya. 
Optima. March, 1963. 

Southern Rhodesia Polarized; Fall of the United 
Federal Party. Round Table. March, 1963. 
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South African General Election of 1961. Political 
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The Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland; 
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South and Southeast Asia 


Atlantic Report: Laos. Ailantic Monthly. June, 
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Butwell, Richard. Individual and Collective 
Identity and Nation-building. Review article. 
World Politics. April, 1963. 

Dupree, Louis. Afghanistan’s Slow March to 
Democracy. New York, American Universities 
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_ 1, Afghanistan). 


Feith, Herbert, and Lev, Daniel S. The End of 
the Indonesian Rebellion. Pacific Affairs. Spring, 
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Fischer, Joseph. Universities and the Political 
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Forsey, Eugene. Parliament’s Power to Advise. 
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Wrong, Dennis H. Canadian Polities in the 
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Buch, Henri. Gouvernement et Administration. 
International Review of Administrative Sciences. 
No. 4, 1962. 

Delany, William. Patrimonial and Bureaucratic 
Administration. Administrative Science Quarterly. 
March, 1963. 

Gilson, Arthur, La modernisation de l’appareil 
administratif de l'Etat: Objectif prioritaire. Fe- 
flet et Perspeciives. July, 1962. 

Globerson, Arye. Middle Management in Pub- 
lic Administration, in: Public Administration in 
Israel and Abroad 1962, Edwin Samuel (ed.). 
Jerusalem: 1963. 

Gournay, Bernard. L'organisation de travail 
dans les services publics. Promotions. No. 62, 
1962. 

Milne, R. 8S. Administrators, Experts and 
Training in the Civil Service. Philippine Journal 
Of Public Administration. October, 1962. 


Bureaucratic System 


Adachi, Tadao. Patterns of administration in 
the public service: an interpretation of the public 
service in Japan. Kwansei Gakuin Law Review. 
Vol. I, 1962. 

Bargue, Georges. Quelques considerations sur 
l'Ecole Royale d’administration du Cambodge. 
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Co., 1963. 

Royal Commission on Government Organisa- 
tion. Management of the Public Service. Ottawa, 
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Subramanian, V. The Evolution of Minister- 
Civil Servant Relations in India. Journal of Com- 
monwealth Political Studies. November, 1962. 


Swearer, Howard R. Decentralization in re- 
cent Soviet administration practice. Slavie Re- 
view. Summer, 1962. 

Tammelin, Paul. Rationalization in Swedish 
Public Administration. International Review of 
Administrative Sciences. No. 4, 1962. 


Personnel and Fiscal Management 


Harbison, Frederick H. Possibilities for In-Serv- 
ice Training. Development Research Digest. 
January, 1963. 

Hochschule für Verwaltungswissenschaften 
Speyer. Gegenwaris problems des offentlichen 
Haushalts. Berlin: Duncker und Humblot, 1962. 

Kamins, Robert M. ‘Democratic Centralism’: 
Local Finance in the Soviet Union. National Taz 
Journal. December, 1962. 

Parker, R. S. Recruitment and Training for 
Business and the Public Service in Australia. 
Journal of Industrial Relations (Sydney). October, 
1962. 

Samuel, Edwin. Training Civil Servants for an 
Independent Kenya, In: Public Administration in 
Israel and Abroad 1962. 

Zimmerman, Virgil B. and Enzo Camursano 
(eds.) Le teeniche selettive del personale nelle 
Pubbliche Amministrazioni. Bologna: Zanichelli, 
1962. 
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Frankel, Saul. A Model for Negotiation and Ar- 
bitration between the Canadian Government and Iis 
Civil Servants. Montreal: Industrial Relations 
Centre, McGill Servants, 1962. 

Kastari, Paavo. The Parliamentary Ombuds- 
man: his functions, position, and relation to the 
Chancellor of Justice in Finland. International 
Review of Administrative Sciences. No. 4, 1962 

Robins, Robert S. India: Judical Panchayats in 
Uttar Pradesh. American Journal of Comparative 
Law. Spring, 1962. 

Rowat, Donald C. The Parliamentary Om- 
budsman: should the Scandinavian scheme be 
transplanted? International Review of Adminis- 
trative Sciences. No. 4, 1962. 


Public Administration and Socio-Economic 
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Dore, R. P. The Administration of the Japanese 
Land Reform. Journal of Lecal Administration 
Overseas. October, 1962. 
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Esman, Milton J. Institution Building in Na- 
tional Development. International Development 
Review, December, 1962. 

Hilliard, John F. Manpower Planning—Essen- 
tials for Economic Planning. International De- 
velopment Review. March, 1962. 

Macaspac, Isidro S. Some Policy Issues in the 
Administration of Economic Development. 
Philippine Journal of Public Administration. 
October, 1962. 

Pye, Lucian W. “The Costs of Political Accul- 
turation: The Administrator,” and “Profiles of 
Administrators: Sketches in Acculturation,” in: 
Politics, Personality, and Nation Building: 
Burma’s Search for Identity. New Haven: Yale 
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Ratier, Jacques. La lutte contre le sous-de- 
véloppement administratif. Promotions. No. 63, 
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Sady, Emil J. Improvement of Local Govern- 


INTERNATIONAL POLITICS, 


The Organization of American States and the 
Hemisphere Crisis. By Joun C. Drerer. (New 
York: Harper and Row, Publishers, 1962. Pp. 
xii, 147. Council on Foreign Relations, Policy 
Books, no. 3. $2.95.) 


John ©. Dreier, for ten years United States 
Representative and Ambassador to the Council of 
the O.A.5., has attempted “to paint in broad out- 
lines the main features of the Inter-American 
System and the Organization of American States, 
to indicate the principal achievements and short- 
comings of the O.A.5., and to suggest the problems 
and opportunites that lie before it in the years 
ahead.” His book does just this and in an admira- 
ble manner. 

The author first sketches the evolution of the 
Organization of American States, emphasizing the 
background, development and present role of the 
three main pillars of the Organization: the Treaty 
of Rio de Janeiro, the Pact of Bogota, and the 
O.A.8. Charter itself. Then in a section entitled 
“Protecting National Sovereignty” he differenti- 
ates clearly between military and political de- 
fense and explains how the machinery of the 
O.A.8. has been applied to disputes between 
American States during the last fifteen years. 

Although pointing out its past “record of in- 
adequacy’ Mr. Dreier says that “the Inter- 
American System, despite the strain introduced 
by the Cuban question, stands today on the 


‘threshold of a new era of vitality and growth.” 


His optimism, however, is conditioned upon the 
willingness of the O.A.S. members to: (1) support 
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ment and Administration for Development Pur- 
poses. Journal of Local Administration Overseas. 
July, 1962. 

Short, Lloyd M. Government Economic Plan- 
ning in the Republic of Korea. International Re- 
view of Administrative Sciences. No. 4, 1962. 

Warriner, Doreen. Observations on Land Re- 
form Administration in Egypt. Journal of Local 
Administration Overseas. April, 1963. 


Technical Assistance 


Mangelsdorf, Frederick E. The Standard 
Technical Personnel Agreement in Tanganyika. 
International Development Review. March, 1963. 

Samuel, Edwin. The Organization of Technical 
Assistance from Israel. In: Ibid. 

Winslow, Ann. The Technical Assistant Expert. 
International Development Review. September, 
1962. 
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the Organization more vigorously, (2) improve 
and modernize the Organization itself, and (3) 
adopt policies which are realistically related to the 
problems of the day, policies which will guide the 
O.A.S. in dealing with those problems.——PETER G. 
Snow, The State University of Iowa. 


Peace-Making and the Setilement with Japan. By 
Freperick S. Dunn. (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1963. Pp. xviii, 210. $5.00.) 


For several years the late Professor Frederick S. 
Dunn and some of his associates at the Center of 
International Studies at Princeton engaged in an 
intensive study of the making of the peace settle- 
ment with Japan, a study which they hoped 
would throw significant light on the processes and 
problems of decision-making in American foreign 
policy. One important product of this collabora- 
tive research was Bernard C. Cohen’s The Political 
Process and Foreign Policy, published in 1957. 
This book was, in the author’s words, “a case 
study of the democratic political process that 
helped to shape one foreign policy issue.” Profes- 
sor Dunn himself worked for a number of years on 
the diplomacy of the peace settlement. At the 
time of his death he had almost completed a 
brief reflective inquiry into this subject. 

From almost every point of view the making of 
the Japanese peace settlement was an unusual 
venture in “coalition peace-making,’’ which was 
in fact “predominantly an American achieve- 
ment.” The treaty was drafted during a series of 
bilateral and multilateral negotiations, which the 
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chief negotiator, John Foster Dulles, called an 
“eleven-months peace conference.” In reality, 
however, ‘‘the diplomatic method was substituted 
for the conference method.” The San Francisco 
Conference convened to endorse the treaty in the 
form in which it had been drafted, at which Dean 
Acheson, who presided, skilfully invoked rules of 
procedure to override Communist objections and 
to forestall all attempts to change the text of the 
treaty. 

With characteristic grace and insight Professor 
Dunn presents a straightforward descriptive ac- 
count of the making of the Japanese peace treaty. 
It is hardly “an analytical case-study of American 
decision-making,” as Professor Knorr maintains 
in the preface, and it adds little, save for a few 
matters of detail and some insightful reflections, 
to a familiar story. 

The first four chapters discuss the international 
environment, from the outbreak of World War II 
to 1950, which conditioned the policies of the 
victor nations toward Japan. Three chapters deal 
with Mr. Dulles’ indefatigable negotiations in 
1950 and 1951. The two final chapters describe 
the San Francisco Conference of September 1951, 
which would have been a tame affair indeed if the 
Russians had not been present, and the security 
arrangements which the United States helped to 
create in the Pacific and Asian area, including the 
bilateral security treaty with Japan. 

Professor Dunn gives special attention to an 
American draft of a peace treaty for Japan of 
October 13, 1949, which was ‘‘very similar to the 
treaty finally negotiated by Dulles and signed at 
San Francisco in 1951.” Hence “itis... perhaps 
not accurate to refer to Dulles as ‘the architect of 
the Japanese peace treaty,’ as has often been 
done, but rather as the one who successfully 
negotiated and carried out, albeit with various 
improvisations and innovations, a previous blue- 
print.” 

The signing of the Japanese peace treaty by 
representatives of 49 of the 52 nations which sent 
delegates to the San Francisco Conference was a 
tribute to the effectiveness of the procedures 
which were followed in drafting the treaty. Many 
of the states which adhered to the treaty did so 


‘with real misgivings, yielding to American pres- 


sures in the hope—and expectation—of getting 
commensurate returns from the United States in 
other ways. For the United States security con- 
siderations were uppermost, and the security 
treaty with Japan was a natural corollary of the 
peace settlement. If Japan yields to blandish- 
ments or pressures from the Soviet Union or 
Communist China, or if China continues its pres- 
ent militancy after it becomes a nuclear power, 
the American security position in the Far East, as 
Professor Dunn recognizes, “will be seriously 
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compromised.”’—Norman D. PALMER, University 
of Pennsylvania. 


Africa in World Politics. By Vernon McKay. 
(New York: Harper and Row, 1963. Pp. xii, 
468. $6.75.) 


Vernon McKay’s book is a “first.” McKay’s 
Africa is not that of the anthropologist or, the 
sociologist—or least of all of these avid popular- 
izers of the “new Africa.” McKay is both an his- 
torian and a political scientist; his book is the first 
comprehensive treatment of the impact of emerg- 
ing Africa on the international scene. 

This is a factual book, not a contribution to 
theory. To say this is not faint praise. His his- 
torical sequences and ordering of voluminous data 
on a host of important subjects is an impressive 
accomplishment. Here are found (to mention only 
a few) comprehensive catalogs of the various 
manifestations of pan-Africanism, the evolution of 
the concept of Eurafrica, the several channels of 
communist influence in the continent, and the 
work of the UN specialized agencies in Africa. He 
has written what amounts to a book-within-a- 
book on the creation, conduct and evolution of 
US policy on Africa, replete with numerous charts 
and tables. (it is a pity these go out of date so 
quickly.) Vernon McKay’s book will be widely 
used as a student’s text; there will be frequent 
demands for periodically updated editions. 

Dr. McKay has given us generously of those 
aspects of his subject he knows most intimately 
from personal experience. He begins the book with 
& major section on Africa and the UN and dis- 
cusses the many points at which that organization 
helped to precipitate Africa’s advent. The discus- 
sion is enlivened by the fact that McKay played a 
role in the drama. Before assuming his present 
post as Professor of African Studies at the Johns 
Hopkins School of Advanced International 
Studies, he was the Deputy Director of the State 
Department’s Office of Dependent Area Affairs. 

The same intimacy informs his discussion of the 
evolution of US policy towards Africa. He con- 
cludes quite rightly that the shift dramatized by 
the vigorous person of Governor Williams had be- 
gun in the fall of 1958, by which time Libya, 
Morocco, Tunisia, Sudan, Ghana, and Guinea 
were independent and the Africans were embark- 
ing on their orgy of international conferences 
(which incidentally shows no signs of abatement). 

Curiously, Dr. McKay does not give equal at- 
tention to the policies of the major European 
powers toward Africa—nor indeed to the impact 
of African decolonization on Europe. Eurafrica is 
discussed as are modes of cooperation between 
Europe and Africa. But there is nothing quite 
equivalent to his extensive treatment of US, 
Soviet and even Indian interests in, and cur- 
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rent policies toward, the continent. 

It is of course too early to write a definitive 
theoretical study of Africa’s impact on the struc- 
ture and practice of internationa! politics. It is not 
too early, however, to suggest some tentative 
themes. In an interesting summary chapter 
McKay notes, for example, the effect of Africa’s 
political evolution on the traditional separation 
between domestic and international jurisdiction. 
Those who struggle for self-determination are not 
known for the respect they accord Article 2, 
Paragraph 7 of the UN Charter. The coming con- 
frontation in the multiracial societies of southern 
Africa, with its reverberations in black Africa and 
the UN, will further blur the distinction between 
domestic and international affairs. McKay re- 
minds us that race relations are increasingly be- 
coming a problem of international relations. 

Ours is a revolutionary age fundamentally 
because we have lost the consensus upon which 
the rules of the game were established. Whether, 
in Africa, the rules concerning the inviolability 
of domestic affairs from external interference will 
effectively be reasserted following the end of 
decolonization remains to be seen. The ethos of 
radical pan-Africanism is as disruptive of ‘‘nor- 
mal” state relationships as is anticolonialism. Of 
course, Africans argue with some justification that 
the states inherited from the colonial era are not 
normal. The present trend, however, appears to 
be toward “legitimizing” the new states—if only 
to avoid the chain reaction of “irredentist’’ de- 
mands and the danger of further balkanization 
were state boundaries to be made more consistent 
with tribal realities. But state legitimacy none- 
theless cuts across the goal of African unity. 

This contest is wholly African. A second dy- 
namic is the involvement of the great powers in 
Africa. We do not know whether the enormous 
assistance now being offered to the new African 
states by the great powers will provoke in certain 
cases a negative and even nihilistic reaction 
against so-called “interference” in the internal 
affairs of the new states. On the other hand, there 
is the possibility that some African states will 
tend to draw the great powers back into Africa, as 
opposing sides in indigenous African disputes call 
upon external help. 

Precisely how these several forces will play 
upon the development of a state system in 
Africa or the emergence of some form of pan- 
African structure we do not yet know. We can be 
sure, however, that Africa promises to the careful 
student of politics a rich laboratory, not only for 
the observation of the state-building process, but 
also the dynamics of inter-state relations.— 


Rosert C. Goon, Director, Office of Research and 
Analysis, for Africa, Department of State. 
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Deterrence, Arms Control, and Disarmament: 
Toward a Synthesis in National Security Policy. 
By J. Davin Sincer. (Columbus: Ohio State 
University Press, and the Mershon Center for 
Education in National Security, 1962. Pp. xi, 
279. $5.50). 

The Strategy of Disarmament. By Henry W. 
Forses. (Washington: Public Affairs Press, 
1962. Pp. viii, 158. $3.75.) 


Nuclear weapons have so drastically changed 
vhat Strachey calls “the balance between de- 
etruction and reconstruction”! that the objectives 
cf military policy since 1945 have increasingly 
focused on deterrence. That is, policy is aimed at 
the prevention of war, rather than preparing for 
yar, in a way historically unique. Deterrence, 
Lowever, follows the familiar, time-beaten path 
cf armaments competition. These two books 
enalyze this competition and explore its alterna- 
Éves: the prospects for security through arms 
control, reduction, and limitation. 

Forbes’s approach to the problem is historical. 
Dealing first with the interwar years, and then 
with the long process of negotiation (or political 
warfare) on armaments since 1945, he explores a 
© ries of “methods” of disarmament and arms con- 
tol upon which two generations of diplomats 
Fave focused their efforts. He has written a valu- 
Eble, succinct guidebook. 

Comparing negotiations concerning such meth- 
cis as qualitative and quantitative reduction, 
Ludgatary controls, geographical restrictions, and 
iaternational inspection and control, as means to 
tne end, Forbes concludes that all lead into a blind 
siley. Disarmament ‘in the conventionally under- 
ssood sense is virtually impossible” (p. 138). 
Further, he seriously doubts that wars are actu- 
aly the products of arms races. ‘Such armaments 
ace symptoms rather than generating causes” 
(>. 143). The appropriate strategy for avoiding 
miclear disaster is, therefore, not to disarm. In- 
ded, many of our difficulties in recent years have 
r-sulted from the fact that we have unilaterally 
d.sarmed in some respects—7.e., we have reduced 
conventional military capabilities in such pro- 
grams as the “new look.” Disarmament, Forbes 
believes, must await the solution of the under- 
iring conflicts that create the arms race. Security 
fcr the present requires the fullest development of 
adimited war capability and the use of limited war 
a an instrument of policy, while the nuclear 
dzterrent is maintained as a stabilizing force. 

Singer insists that security requires that we 
look much further than this rediscovery of limited 
war. While he would undoubtedly agree with 
Forbes that we must avoid such deadly nostrums 


John Strachey, On the Prevention of War (New York: St. 
Martins Press, 1963), p. 22. 
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as “massive retaliation,” he believes the nuclear 
standoff and the whole rationale of deterrence are 
laden with a variety of booby traps, any one of 
which could lead to nuclear incineration. To 
search for an exit from this nuclear entrapment, 
he separates national security policy into the 
components of deterrence, arms control, and dis- 
armament, and submits each to methodical 
analysis. The study design is primarily an em- 
ployment of probability-utility criteria. It is a 
rewarding effort, clearly written and carefully 
documented. 

Constructing an “arms policy continuum” that 
ranges all the way from unilateralism to preven- 
tive war, Singer proceeds, first, to dissect the con- 
cept of deterrence. His own prescription is termed 
“sophisticated deterrence,” a variation of the 
“finite”? as opposed to the ‘‘counter-force”’ doc- 
trine. It is a deterrence policy which is prepared 
to accept limits on war-winning capabilities in 
favor of war-preventing capabilities. The danger 
in any species of deterrence, however, is that it 
cannot satisfactorily contend with all the circum- 
stances and situations that could lead, however 
unintentionally, to catastrophe. To insure against 
such accidents and miscalculations as escalation, 
catalytic war, communication errors, and the like, 
it is necessary to move to the arms control sector 
of the continuum. 

Arms control consists of those cooperative meas- 
ures, tacit or explicit, taken by nations to pre- 
serve or increase the stability of the military en- 
vironment, “short of the elimination of existing 
weapons” (p. 89). Specifically, the cardinal objec- 
tive is to add to the posture of sophisticated de- 
terrence Insurance against surprise attack and 
false pre-emption. But arms control, like deter- 
rence, is only a respite. It stabilizes and buys 
time, but it leaves us in a precarious predicament. 
Real security requires not mere day-to-day sur- 
vival and short-term stability in a climate of 
terror, but ¢ modification of the environment; 
this, only disarmament can accomplish. 

The discussion of disarmament—the elimina- 
tion of existing weapons——is prefaced with a co- 
gent argument that we abandon the notion of the 
arms race as a symptom whose treatment must 
await a cure of the underlying illness. On the con- 
trary, we are caught up in an “‘arms-tension cir- 
cle,” and to break out of that circle we must re- 
duce “threat-perception.” To do this, we must 
address ourselves “to the reduction of both mili- 
tary capability and estimated military intent” (p. 
172). In other words, to disarm we must disarm. 
But how? 

Four approaches to disarmament are scruti- 
nized——unilateral partial and unilateral complete, 
and reciprocal partial and reciprocal complete. All 
four are found by Singer to present serious, if not 
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insuperable, problems and risks. He then proceeds 
briefly to outline his own proposed exit from the 
nuclear dilemma. He argues for two kinds of ac- 
tions to modify the international environment. 
The first is a system of prohibitions and controls 
over the production of strategic delivery systems 
and nuclear warheads. Such a ban would be ad- 
vantageous to both sides, assuming neither is 
really seeking that first-strike capability that 
Singer believes is intolerably dangerous. 

The crucial problem, of course, is the disposal of 
existing weapons, and here the suggested solution 
calls for staged reductions in forces, beginning 
with the sale of conventional weapons to the 
U. N. Thereafter, the ban on missile and warhead 
production would be instituted, and, in later 
stages, existing stocks of strategic weapons would 
be transferred to U. N. depots. 

Singer observes that national elites, although 
conscious of the deadly risks they run in con- 
tinuing the arms race, are likely to consider such 
alternatives as his “an invitation to national 
suicide”? (p. 191). Accordingly, they will probably 
prefer to walk down the more familiar trails 
blazed by their predecessors Certainly he sets 
forth a staggering agenda, saying itis not intended 
as a blueprint but only to suggest “basic prin- 
ciples of a possible solution” (p. 287). 

The discussion of these “basic principles” of a 
way out of the nuclear dilemma notably lacks the 
precision and clarity of the analysis of the 
dilemma, itself. Nevertheless, armers, disarmers, 
or merely horrified onlookers cannot fail to profit 
immensely from a careful reading of Singer.— 
Raymond H. Dawson, University of North 
Carolina. 


The Genesis of the Common Market. By W. O. 
Henperson. (Chicago, Quadrangle Books, 
1962. Pp. xv, 202. $5.50.) 

The New Europe, Today and Tomorrow. BY 
GEORGE LICHTHEIM. (New York. Frederick A. 
Praeger Inc. 1963. Pp. xv, 232. $5.50. Paper- 
back, $2.25.) 


Political scientists have true proof of the work- 
ings of the academic market-place in remember- 
ing how difficult it was a few years ago to find 
good books on European union and the origins of 
the Common Market; today in response to an in- 
sistent demand we find not only a growing supply 
but also many excellent studies. Henderson’s his- 
tory of the origins of economic integration in 
Western Europe is one of the most satisfactory 
books one can read on the subject, and is espe- 
cially useful for American students in that it 
illustrates that social innovations do not take 
place overnight but rather are the fruit of a con- 
siderable social evolution. Henderson describes 
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the rise of the great industries of western Europe 
from the industrial revolution leading to attempts 
at economic treaties in the 18th century, i.e. the 
Anglo-French Commercial Treaty of 1786, and 
then through the 19th century to the low tariff 
blocs of the 1860’s. His short pieces on interna- 
tional co-operation in the 19th century are par- 
ticularly interesting to read, and this reviewer, 
who feels that few people know enough about 
David Lubin and the origins of international 
agricultural organization, was both surprised and 
pleased to find that Henderson makes reference 
to Lubin’s pioneering efforts. Naturally he covers 
the customs unions of the 19th century: the 
Zollverein and tax union, and then deals with 
international co-operation in the post-war periods 
of 1919-1939 and 1945-1950. Perhaps some read- 
ers will feel that his treatment of the Common 
Market, which occupies only about 30 pages, is 
rather too brief, but fortunately one can then 
direct the student to Lichtheim’s book, which 
is not only informative but perceptive. 

Unfortunately Lichtheim, as he well knew, was 
working in a rapidly evolving situation, but with 
considerable courage he was convinced that what 
had already been achieved deserved to be dis- 
cussed as well as recorded. His short historical 
background is fairly different from that of Hen- 
derson in that he raises various theoretical and 
fundamental issues such as what exactly 
“Europe” is. He then goes directly into describ- 
ing the Marshall Plan, the preparatory meeting 
at Messina, the Treaty of Rome, the “Six and the 
Seven,” and then describes in detail the institu- 
tions of the European Economic Community and 
the Common Market. Lichtheim examines 
thoroughly the question of the relationship of 
European integration versus the Atlantic civiliza- 
tion and shows considerable perspective since he 
is sympathetic both to the emerging Atlantic 
community and to European integration and the 
gradual abandonment of national sovereignty. He 
realizes the problems that European integration 
will bring about and that the planning policies of 
the future B.E.C. will overstep the boundaries of 
classical liberalism, and will present a challenge 
to both laissez-faire ideology and the extreme left- 
wing social planners. 

Those who would like a detailed and impartial 
view of Britain’s role in her negotiations to join 
the Common Market would be well advised to 
read this book. Too many American academics, 
who should know better, jumped on an emotional 
band-wagon to condemn de Gaulle rather than 
rethink the complexities of trying to sponsor a 
marriage which at that time could only be de- 
scribed as ‘political miscegenation.”’ 

Even more fundamental than the British crisis, 
the challenge of European union to the Atlantic 


alliance (will Europe become a problem for the 
United States as China has for the U.S.S.R.7) is 
one of resolving different levels of economic de- 
velopment and ideology that now exist among the 
partners. The answer to this problem is more 
difficult to find than that to the nagging problem 
of the potential roles of Greece, Yugoslavia, 
Turkey, Spain, Israel, and the former African 
colonies. Lichtheim treats all these issues fairly, 
and supplies a wealth of information on the eco- 
nomic circumstances that surround each applicant 
and crisis. The basic trend that keeps reappearing 
is the evidence that this New Europe will un- 
doubtedly be based upon a ‘‘managed economy” 
run by technicians who have adapted many 
“Americanisms” to European circumstances to 
produce a fully industrialized “mass culture.” 
Along with piecemeal socialization, Lichtheim 
sees the weakening of allegiance to the nation- 
state and even a certain value in European 
“neutralism.” Anyone who has spoken recently 
with French businessmen will have found that 
these are current ideas in Europe and that loyalty 
to the Common Market is both widespread and 
profound and that the young people—the univer- 
sity students—subscribe to the idea of being 
Europeans primarily and not only members of 
nation states. 

Both of these books are excellent and the re- 
viewer recommends them without reservation, 
both to add to a well-rounded library and for 
classroom use.—-HERBuRT Maza, Institut d Etudes 
Politiques, Université d Aix-Marseille. 


Strategy and Tactics of Soviet Foreign Policy. By 
J. M. Macxrntoss. (Oxford University Press, 
London, 1962. Pp. 332. $8.00.) 


So few substantial books on Soviet foreign 
policy have been written that the appearance of a 
new one is a significant event. Mr. Mackintosh, 
who had first-hand experience with the Soviet 
authorities as a British officer with the Allied Con- 
trol Commission in Bulgaria, has set himself the 
task of systematically examining the full range of 
Soviet foreign policy since Stalin, an assignment 
previously undertaken only by the late David 
Dallin. 

Mackintosh also discusses the 1945-53 period, 
but his treatment appears to be based primarily 
upon the periodical surveys of the Royal Institute 
of International Affairs. These are excellent con- 
temporary summaries, but it is regrettable that 
Mackintosh did not incorporate information on 
the postwar years which has appeared more re- 
cently, such as the major first-hand account by 
Eugenio Reale in Nascita del Cominform (Rome. 
Mondadori, 1958). 

Mackintosh divides the post-Stalin period for 
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the most part into three-year intervals, with chap- 
ter subdivisions for discussing major geographical 
areas and special topics. Within each chapter a 
summary narrative of events is followed by an 
analysis of the motivation and significance of the 
Soviet policy moves, It is obvious that such analy- 
sis, considering the scarcity of material on Soviet 
policy-making, must be based very largely upon 
inference. Mackintosh is very skillful at drawing 
inferences as to policy from the external evidence 
of Soviet actions, and it is most gratifying to have 
a book which makes a serious and sustained effort 
to view world developments from Moscow’s 
vantage point. The basically chronological frame- 
work enables Mackintosh to show the dynamic 
aspects of Soviet policy evolution. Such an ap- 
proach inevitably leads to a certain diffusion of 
attention, however. A more analytic organization 
focussing upon continuing aspects of Soviet policy 
such as the attitude toward nationalism or the 
propensity for risk-taking would probably be 
more attractive to the political scientist, even if 
the latter does not wholeheartedly embrace a be- 
havioral approach. 

Nevertheless, Mackintosh does cover in the 
course of his chronological narrative most of the 
topics which a political scientist would wish to 
consider. Much attention is devoted to Soviet 
thinking about military matters. On the relation 
of nuclear weapons to foreign policy, Mackintosh 
contributes little new. He advances a very cir- 
cumstantial argument, however, that the Soviet 
regime has devoted serious attention to con- 
tingency planning for “broken-back” warfare in 
Western Europe after a nuclear strike has crippled 
the USSR itself. He also develops the thesis that 
Soviet strategists have viewed American exten- 
sion of power into Eurasia as an “invasion” of a 
continental mass “naturally” dominated by 
Russia. This reviewer would require a good bit 
more evidence before accepting either of these 
theses; but both are sufficiently novel and inter- 
esting to merit detailed investigation. 

Mackintosh’s treatment of general Soviet policy 
toward Western Europe, China, and South Asia is 
routine, though competent. His treatment of the 
Middle East, on the other hand, is very thought- 
provoking, for competent analyses or even sys- 
tematic accaunts of Soviet policy in that area are 
very scarce. Mackintosh is undoubtedly correct 
in emphasizing the importance of the Middle 
East to Soviet calculations in 1955-58. It is ques- 
tionable that he gives sufficient weight to the 
earlier Soviet concern with Iran under Mossadegh 
in 1951-53, however. The flat statement that 
‘the unique development of this [1955] period was 
the Soviet decision to sell arms to Egypt,” and 
his later assertion that “never before had Soviet 
arms on any scale been supplied to a foreign 


country not bordering on the Soviet Union, and 
in time of peace,” are factually accurate but mis- 
leading. A recent, but little noticed, memoir by a 
Mapam leader (Mordekhai Oren, Prisonnier 
Politique à Prague, Paris, Juilliard, 1960) has 
confirmed earlier reports that Communist-bloc 
military aid to the emerging state of Israel in 
early 1948 was very considerable, including fighter 
planes, machine guns, and the training of troops. 
To be sure this aid was funnelled for the most part 
through Communist-dominated Czechoslovakia, 
but the USSR also initially used Czechoslovakia 
as a screen for its aid to Egypt in 1955. Moreover, 
apart from the Middle East precedent, Soviet 
arms aid to Indonesia, although started later than 
that to Egypt, has been of comparable importance 
in its unsettling effect on international relations, 

This destabilizing aspect of Soviet military 
assistance also casts considerable doubt upon one 
of Mackintosh’s major theses: that, until Com- 
munists can take over, ‘‘the Soviet Union would 
probably prefer a degree of stability in the Middle 
East [and in other areas where Western colonial 
power has vanished] to enable economic offers to 
win maximum prestige and spread Soviet influ- 
ence as widely as possible.” A great many ob- 
servers would take almost the directly opposite 
view: that the USSR extends economie aid prim- 
arily because it will lose prestige if it does not, 
while fearing the stabilizing effects of this aid in 
underdeveloped societies which otherwise might 
become so chaotic that Communist seizure of 
power would be facilitated. Whether he is right 
or not, however, Mackintosh argues his thesis 
consistently. He recognizes that, from the Soviet 
standpoint, “the ideal preliminary...to the 
speedy expansion ...is Soviet military occupa- 
tion,” but thinks the Soviet regime now regards 
direct use of force or even promotion of civil strife 
as too dangerous. He believes that “in most parts 
of the world, therefore, the Soviet policy planners 
are left with economic penetration—the last 
weapon in their hands which they can wield with- 
out restriction, and the last barrier before inactiv- 
ity and loss of initiative.” 

Apparently Mackintosh’s discussion of the 
post-Stalin period was based very largely on in- 
vestigation of Soviet sources. One is inclined to re- 
gret that the author did not draw more heavily on 
the wealth of secondary studies of Soviet policy 
which have appeared in this country and Ger- 
many. But perhaps it is just as well that a Briton 
who finds that “‘the Soviet leaders know that the 
existing world power of the United States of 
America must be removed or drastically reduced 
before the world can be brought to Communism” 
reached his conclusion solely on the basis of his 
own evidence.—Joun A. ARMSTRONG, University 
of Wisconsin. 
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The Theory, Law and Policy of Soviet Treaties. BY 
JAN F. TRISKA AND RoBERT M. PLUSSER. 
(Stanford, Stanford University Press, 1962. 
Pp. xi, 593. $10.00.) 


This study of one nation’s treaty practice and 
its nationals’ conception of the law of treaties is a 
result of systematic investigation of the more than 
2,500 treaties concluded by the Soviet Union 
from 1917 to 1957 and analysis of statements of 
Soviet officials and scholars. The bibliography and 
documentation of this work are excellent, and its 
scholarship highly impressive. The authors have 
quite effectively utilized the available material on 
the international agreements for the purpose of 
examination of Soviet perspectives and practices 
with respect to international law and relations, 
and the book will be valuable to political scientists 
as well as students of international law. It is a 
companion volume to an earlier product of the 
study: A Calendar of Soviet Treaties, 1917-1957 
(Stanford University Press, 1959). 

The aim of this book is an examination of 
Soviet treaties. Focus is directed to Soviet writ- 
ings with respect to solemn written agreements 
between states to which the Soviet Union is a 
party. Not within the ambit of the study are 
Soviet conceptions of customary international 
law or diplomatic engagements falling short of 
producing a record of sufficient integration to be 
classified as a treaty. Emphasis is thus upon one 
modality of projecting values in the international 
arena, perhaps the one predominant in practice 
today. And in this area it is the formation of pre- 
scription which receives primary attention. While 
views on termination through denunciation or 
changed conditions are considered, and some of 
the major historical treaty violations are ex- 
amined, there is no comprehensive examination 
of how such agreements fare in practice. Nor can 
detailed examination of their invocation and ap- 
plication be made by a non-Soviet scholar. 

The authors engage in a multi-faceted examina- 
tion of the material, hence the study is organized 
under the threefold headings of theory, law and 
policies. The first part, examination of theory, 
briefly deals with general conceptions of Soviet 
jurists of treaties as a source of law and the rela- 
tionship of treaties to other sources of inter- 
national prescription. The authors are content 
with a high level of abstraction in this part of the 
book, although it is possible to deal in greater de- 
tail with Soviet conceptions of legal doctrine and 
to examine its specification to particular disputes 
and situations. 

In dealing with the law of treaties the authors 
draw a careful analysis of Soviet views with re- 
spect to nature and scope of treaty, validity, 
form, entry into force, legal effect, relation to 
municipal law, interpretation, termination, and 
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the effects of certain changed conditions. The 
general similarities in formulation—and some 
sharp differences—between Soviet and Western 
conceptions of the law of treaties are traced. The 
authors conclude that Soviet treaty practice in- 
variably determines the line of theory. In this 
area such a conclusion is not surprising since ex- 
perience consistently has shown a relatively prag- 
matic Soviet approach in international relations, 
and treaty formation is—at least formally—a 
consensual process. The part of the book dealing 
with treaty policy relates treaties to Soviet 
foreign policy and examines them under several 


categories——-general disposition of the Soviet 
Union concerning international agreements, 
treaty partners, political treaties, economic 


treaties, technical and cultural treaties, multi- 
lateral treaties, and closed participation and 
secret treaties. As instruments of policy these are 
examined in some detail with substantial his- 
torical documentation. The final part of the 
study, entitled “the conflict,” contains chapters 
on disputes and jurisdiction, treaty violations, 
and the authors’ conclusion. 

The book reveals certain Soviet parochialisms 
in views of international law, but sometimes omits 
to discern the significance of particular concep- 
tions. It perceives a close identity of Soviet and 
Western views that treaties are of primary im 
portance as a source of prescription, due to recent 
increase in the heterogeneity of interests claiming 
protection (partly because of the presence of the 
Soviet Union) and the increased pace of change 
in the community. Soviet writers urge a hierarchy 
of treaty and custom. But in a world where ez- 
plicit agreement may fail to materialize the best 
protection for the common interest of all mem- 
bers of the community is the continuing evolution 
of custom. Perhaps due to focus of the study on 
the treaty mode the authors fail to observe the 
continuing viability and interdependence of both 
prescriptive agreement and prescriptive practice 
as sources of law. 

And with respect to the term “peaceful coexist- 
ence” the authors are content to note manifest 
content of the words without mentioning the 
baggage which Soviet writers assert this principle 
imports into international law. In Soviet con- 
ception ‘‘peaceful coexistence’ is an elaborate 
frame of reference urged for the further develop- 
ment of international law along particular novel 
lines. It is not a non-technical term merely pro- 
jected through the lens of ideology. Hence, refer- 
ence merely to its plain meaning is somewhat mis- 
leading. 

But such criticisms are peripheral to the main 
effort of the study. The task of this book is ad- 
mirably fulfilled, and its historical and analytical 
survey of Soviet treaties is an important addition 
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to the scholarly record—Dzrnnis O’Connor, 
College of Law, University of Illinois. 


The Making of Foreign Policy: An Analysis of 
Decision-Making. By Josepu FRANKEL. (Lon- 
don: Oxford University Press, 1963. Pp. xi, 231. 
$5.60.) 

The Revolution in World Politics. EDITED BY 
MORTON A. KAPLAN. (New York: John Wiley 
and Sons, 1962. Pp. xix, 477. $6.50.) 

American Diplomacy and Emergent Patterns. By 
KennetaH W. TrHompson. (New York: New 
York University Press, 1962. Pp. xx, 273. 
$4.50.) 


If these three books be ranked according to 
ambitiousness of scholarly enterprise, Professor 
Trankel’s would come first, then Professor Kap- 
lan’s, and third Dr. Thompson’s. If the measure 
be successful achievement of what was attempted, 
the Kaplan book stands foremost. 

Kaplan’s is a symposium, based on an excep- 
tionally well prepared group of APSA convention 
panels that were held in 1961 in the field of inter- 
national relations. As edited in twenty chapters, 
contributed by nineteen scholars, the symposium 
constitutes a learned and illuminating tour 
@horizon of contemporary world upheaval. Ad- 
mittedly, the linking theme, unrest and revolu- 
tion, is too broad and too loosely applied in struc- 
turing the separate essays to leave this book as a 
whole a well integrated analysis that would ad- 
vance the frontiers of political science. Considered 
individually, too, the contributions are uneven in 
quality. But there are nuggets in nearly all of 
them, and some shine very brightly. 

The essays that seem to me to provide the 
freshest scholarship are a fruitfully conceptualized 
analysis of “Revolutionary Regimes in the United 
Nations,” by Ernst Haas, and an insightful study 
of malaise in contemporary Britain by Norman 
Birnbaum, Similar to the latter, and also very 
good, are surveys of France by Stanley Hoffmann 
and of Japan by Herbert Passin. Also noteworthy 
is a piece on guerrilla warfare by Ronald Nairn. 
Morton Kaplan’s own summation is a rather 
personal manifesto; an analytical chapter on bi- 
polarity that he has also contributed is more 
valuable. 

A very different kind of book is The Making of 
Foreign Policy, by Joseph Frankel, who is head of 
the Department of Politics at the University of 
Aberdeen. Frankel has attempted to construct a 
general model of decision-making in foreign af- 
fairs. His enterprise is akin to that of Professor 
Richard Snyder and associates at Northwestern 
University, but the framework of analysis which 
Frankel has now produced is much less elabor- 
ately differentiated than the Snyder-Bruck- 
Sapin scheme. He explains that he is trying ‘‘to 
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interpret international polities in terms of deci- 
sion-making but in a non-technical manner and 
with a minimum of special terminology. ... In 
this early stage of development of a new approach 
to political theory it seems advisable... to 
avoid highly specialized and esoteric writings.” 
On that basis, some of those who have despaired 
of the research applicability of the Snyder-Bruck- 
Sapin model may feel inclined to look eagerly to 
Frankel’s. However, they should be warned that 
the author himself observes that his “book was 
planned and written without the benefit of dis- 
cussion or advice” and that his psychology of de- 
cision-making “is not elaborated. No special 
school of psychology and no special method of 
the behavioural sciences is followed, although the 
findings of several are referred to.” 

The result is highly eclectic and the framework 
of analysis rather simple and not very imaginative 
when examined in its bare structure: actors, their 
environments, their values, and the stages of de- 
cision. This structure, however, tends to become 
obscured, sometimes for the better, in a wealth of 
illustrative material. Undoubtedly the breadth of 
reading that Professor Frankel has been able to 
accomplish and utilize in his study is very impres- 
sive. Examples abound from recent British, 
American, Russian, French, and German history 
as well as from the literature of behavioral sci- 
ence. Usually his judgment is discriminating. As 
the work of a lone scholar The Making of Foreign 
Policy is a considerable achievement. But it 
would be better if Joseph Frankel were participat- 
ing with others in an intellectual community of 
behaviorally-oriented international relations spe- 
cialists. He demonstrates in this book that he has 
the talent to make a real contribution, but acting 
on his own he has not yet really accomplished it. 

American Diplomacy and Emergent Patterns, by 
Kenneth Thompson, is the outgrowth of his series 
of James Stokes lectures at New York University; 
the ringing rhetoric that is a little cloying in print 
was no doubt more acceptable from the platform. 
Essentially, Thompson’s entire enterprise is one 
of popularization. He has attempted no fresh 
scholarly contribution in these lectures. In par- 
ticular one misses something that political science 
badly needs, a rethinking of exactly what ‘‘diplo- 
macy” connotes in the contemporary world (and 
in the American setting). Instead, Thompson has 
drawn heavily on his own excellent past studies 
and on those of others to produce a review of 
many standard topics in the conduct of American 
foreign relations. Of course such a survey can be 
useful, but unfortunately Thompson may have 
somewhat oversimplified his material in this 
volume, occasionally even to the point of trite- 
ness, He is inclined to offer conventional wisdom 
in a rather opinionated tone; some of the conven- 
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tional wisdom might well be subjected to more 
serious reservations than he provides. As an in- 
troduction to the subject for the uninitiated, 
Thompson’s lectures do have merit, but other 
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writers have already covered the ground readably 
and somewhat more adequately than this book 
does.— H. BRADFORD WESTERFI®LD, Yale Uni- 
versity. 
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Studien zur Geshichie der Hegelschen Schule in 
den Jahren, 1830-1840. (Munchen: Verlag 
C. H. Beck. 1963. Pp. x, 183. Paper.) 

GERMANI, Gino, Politica y Sociedad en una Epoca 
de Transicion: de la Sociedad Tradicional a la 
Sociedad de Masas. (Buenos Aires: Editorial 
Paidos, 1963. Pp. 266. Paper.) 
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York: St. Martin’s Press. 1963. Pp. x, 264. 
$5.95.) 

Gorpon, Grorce N., Faux, IRVING, AND 
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York: Hastings House, Publishers, Inc. 1963. 
Pp. 256. $4.95.) 

GussMAN, Boris, Out in the Mid-day Sun, (New 
York: Oxford University Press. 1963. Pp. xii, 
179. $5.00.) 
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A Century of Change. (New York: Doubleday 
& Co., Inc. 1963. Pp. 423. $5.95.) 
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(Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1963. 
Pp. ix, 196. $5.00.) 

Hanson, A. H., Editor, Nationalization: A Book 
of Readings. (London: George Allen and Unwin 
Ltd. 1963. Pp. 475. 45s.) 

Harrop, F. C. Mysticism: A Study and an An- 
thology. (Baltimore: Penguin Books. 1963. Pp. 
364. $1.45, Paper.) 

Harrsnorn, J. E., Politics and World Oil Eco- 
nomics. (New York: Frederick A. Praeger, Inc. 
1962. Pp. 365. $8.50.) 

WiarHorn, Guy B., Pennrmaan, Howard R., 
ZINK, Haroup, Government and Politics in the 
United States. (Princeton: D. van Nostrand Co., 
Inc. 1963. Pp. vii, 659.) 

Herrer, CHRISTIAN A., Toward An Atlantic Com- 
munity. (New York: Harper & Row. 1963. Pp. 
ix, 105. $2.95.) 

Herzen, ALEXANDER, From the Other Shore and 
The Russian People and Socialism. (Cleveland: 
World Publishing Co. 1968. Pp. xxiii, 216. 
$1.45, Paper.) 

Hgeussuer, Rosperr, Yesterdays Rulers: The 
Making of the British Colonial Service. (Syra- 
cuse: Syracuse University Press. 1963. Pp. xxvi, 
260. $5.75.) 

Hint, Norman, Iniéernational Politics. (New 
York: Harper & Row. 1963. Pp. x, 458. $7.00.) 

Hopeers, Luruer H., Businessman in the Siate 
House, (Autobiography). (Chapel Hill: Univer- 
sity of North Carolina Press. 1962. Pp. viii, 324. 
$4.75.) 

Hoox, Srpney, Common Sense and the Fifth 
Amendment. (Chicago: Henry Regnery Co. 
1963. Pp. 160. $1.75, Paper.) 


Hopkinson, Tom, In the Fiery Continent. (New 
York: Doubleday & Co., Inc. 1963. Pp. 367. 
$4.95.) i 

Hosnuitz, Bert F., anp Moore, Wiert E., 
Editors, Industrialization and Society. (The 
Netherlands: Mouton & Co. n.v., Publishers. 
1963. Pp. 437.) 

Howard, WARREN S, American Slaves and the 
Federal Law, 1887-1862. (Berkeley: University 
of California Press. 1963. Pp. xii, 336. $6.50.) 

Husnes, ©. J., The Parliament of Switzerland. 
(New York: Oxford University Press. 1963. Pp. 
ix, 204. $4.80.) 

Hunter, Joun M., Emerging Colombia. (Washing- 
ton: Public Affairs Press. 1962. Pp. 116. $3.25.) 

Insor, D. Thailand: A Political, Social, and Eco- 
nomic Analysis. (New York: Frederick A 
Praeger, Inc. 1963. Pp. 188. $5.75.) 

IrnisH, Manran, Editor, Continuing Crisis in 
American Politics. (Englewood Cliffs: Prentice- 
Hall/Spectrum. 1963. Pp. ix, 174. $1.95, 
Paper.) 

Jay, Douanas, Socialism in the New Soctety. 
(New York: St. Martin’s Press. 1963. Pp. vi, 
414, $9.00.) 

JEFFRIES, Sir CHARLES, Ceylon: The Path to In- 
dependence. (New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 
Ine. 1963. Pp. viii, 148. $4.50.) 

JESMAN, OzesLaw, The Ethiopian Paradox. (New 
York: Oxford University Press. 1963. Pp. v, 
82. $1.75.) 

KaurmMan, Herpurt, Politics and Policies in 
Siate and Local Governments. (Englewood Cliffs: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1963. Pp. vii, 120. $1.50, 
Paper.) 

KELLER, Morton, The Life Insurance Enterprise 
1885-1910: Study in the Limits of Corporate 
Power. (Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 
1963. Pp. xii, 338. $7.25.) 

KENEN, Perer B., Giant Among Nations: Prob- 
lems in U. S. Foreign Economic Policy. (New 
York: Rand McNally & Co. 1963. Pp. xiv, 249. 
249. Paper.) 

Kent, Coroner GLEN A., On Interaction of 
Opposing Forces Under Possible Arms Agree- 
menis. (Cambridge: Center for International 
Affairs, Harvard. 1963. Pp. 36. Paper.) 

Krreunur, Warrer, History of Russia. (New 
York: Barnes & Noble, Inc. 1963. Pp. xi, 393. 
$1.95, Paper. $4.95, Cloth.) 

Kocuan, LIONEL, The Struggle for Germany, 1914- 
1946. (Edinburgh: Edinburgh University Press. 
1963. Pp. viii, 150. $3.95.) 
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Editors, The Future of Communist Society. 
(New York: Frederick A. Praeger, Inc. 1962. 
Pp. 196.) 

LEVECHE, CHARLES O0., AND SAID, ABDUL ÀA., 
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Concepts of International Politics. (Englewood 
Cliffs: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1963. Pp. vi, 314. 
$4.95.) - 
LEUBUSCHER, Cuaritorre, The West Africian 
Shipping Trade, 1909-1959, (Leyden: A. W. 
Sythoff. 1963. Pp. 109. Df. 13.-) 


LIVINGSTON, JOHN C., AND THOMPSON, ROBERT 


G., The Consent of the Governed: An Iniroduc- 
tion to American Government. (New York: Mac- 
millan Co. 1963. Pp. 465.) 

Lopar, Georce C., Spearheads of Democracy: 
Labor in the Developing Countries. (New York: 
Harper & Row. 1962. Pp. xiii, 249. $4.50.) 

Lumer, Hyman, Is Full Employment Possible? 
(New York: New Century Publishers. 1962. 
Pp. 128. $1.50, Paper, $2.50, Cloth.) 

LUNDBERG, FERDINAND, The Coming World 
Transformation. (New York: Doubleday & Co. 
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MALIK, CHARLES, Man in the Struggle for Peace. 
(New York: Harper & Row. 1963. Pp. xivi, 242. 
$5.00.) 

Marrory, Warrer H., Editor, Political Hand- 
book and Atlas of the World, 1963. (New York: 
Harper & Row for Council on Foreign Rela- 
tions. 1963. Pp. 294. $6.95.) 

MANUEL, Frank E., Issac Newton, Historian. 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1963. 
Pp. viii, 328. $7.50.) 

Mazzuicu, Bruce, Editor, Psychoanalysis and 
History. (Englewood Cliffs: Prentice-Hall/Spec- 
trum. 1963. Pp. 183. $2.25.) 

McBriar, A. M., Fabian Socialism and English 
Polities, 1884-1918. (New York: Cambridge 
University Press. 1962. Pp. x, 387. $9.50.) 

McCursxny, Cruirron, The Government and Poli- 
tics of Texas. (Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
1963. Pp. xiii, 427. $3.95. student price, Paper.) 

McKrrnricx, Erre L., Editor, Slavery Defended: 
The Views of the Old South. (Englewood Cliffs: 
Prentice-Hall/Spectrum. 1963. Pp. 180. $1.95.) 

McPuexn, Wiiuiam, Formal Theories of Mass Be- 
havior, (New York: Free Press of Glencoe/ 
Macmillan. 1963. Pp. ix, 244. $5.95.) 

ADVISORY CoMMISSION ON INTERGOVERNMENTAL 
Rexrations, Measures of State and Local Fiscal 
Capacity and Tax Effort. (Washington: Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office. 1962. Pp. x, 150. $1.00, Paper.) 

MENGER, CARL, Problems of Economics and Soci- 
ology. (Urbana: University of Illinois Press. 
1963. Pp. vii, 237. $5.00.) 

Miuterr, Joun D., The Academic Community: An 
Essay on Organization. (New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Inc. 1962. Pp. xi, 260. $5.95.) 

MODELSKI, GroRrGE, Editor, Seato. 
ver: Publications Centre, University of British 
Columbia, 1963. Pp. xxxiii, 302. $8.65.) 
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MONTGOMERY, JOHN D., The Politics of Foreign 
Aid: American Experience in Southeast Asia. 
(New York: Frederick A. Praeger, Inc. 1962, 
Pp. xv, 336. $6.50.) 

Morean, H. Wayne, Editor, The Gilded Age: A 
Reappraisal. (Syracuse: Syracuse University 
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Paper.) 
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COMPILED BY WILLIAM C. SEYLER 
Deputy Secretary, Depariment of Internal Afairs, Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 


I. DISSERTATIONS IN PREPARATION 


ADDITIONS, CHANGES, AND DELETIONS SINCE THE 1962 LISTING 


POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY, THEORY 
AND METHODOLOGY 


Additions 


David Abernethy, Political Implications of Mass 
Education Programs in Selected West African 
Territories. Harvard. 

Raymond L. Abrahamson, A Method of Evaluat- 
ing Various Theories of International Rela- 
tions. Virginia. 

Paris J. Arnopoulos, The Political Philosophy of 
International Affairs of Ancient Greece. Colum- 
bia. 

Anwar Barkat, The Fellowship of Socialist, Chris- 
tians: A study in Christian Socialism. Duke. 

John E. Broadbent, Theories of Liberty and 
Property in 19th Century England. Toronto. 

Craig A. Brown, The Social Context of Anarchist 
Thought. Northwestern. 

DeLores Wiliams Brown, Uncovering and Evalu- 
ating the Political Philosophy of Jose Ortega y 
Gasset. Georgetown. 

Joyotpaul Chaudhuri, The Jurisprudence and 
Politics of F.S.C. Northop. Oklahoma. 

Ronald S. Christenson, The Tension between Re- 
ligious Liberty and Civie Religion in American 
Political Thought. Minnesota. l 


* Similar lists have been printed in the Revrew annually since 
1911, except for 1915-19, 1921 and 1923-24; full citations are 
given in the 1955 list, XLIX 792, 

Items which appeared in the September, 1962 list and which 
are still in preparation without change are not repeated in this 
listing. The present listing contains only additions, changes, and 
deletions. Additions are those items which were reported in 
preparation for the first time; changes are those items which 
have had a change in name, title, or classification; and deletions 
are those items which are no longer in preparation. 

The lists printed in the Revrew are based on information from 
departments giving graduate instruction in political science; to 
avoid misunderstandings, entries are not accepted from in- 
dividual candidates for degrees. The subject matter classifica- 
tion of an entry by the department concerned, if given, is fol- 
lowed, Each entry is listed under one classification only. 

For 4 fuller note about coverage and subject matter classifica- 
tion, and for references to dissertation lists in cognate fields, see 
the 1960 list, LIV, 816. 

For a chart which classifies, by subject category, the numbers 
of dissertations completed and in progress, 1951 through 1957, 
see this Review, LII, 916. 

Abstracts of some of the theses listed as completed may be 
found in “Dissertation Abstracts,” published bi-monthly by 
University Microfilm, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


Edwin L. Cobb, The Public Interest Concept in 
Scientific Theories of Politics. George Washing- 
ton. 

Frank B. Collinge, Thinking About Polities: An 
Essay on the Philosophie Method and Temper 
of Walter Lippman. Washington (Seattle). 

Giuseppe Di Palma, Apathy and Politicization—A 
Comparative Analysis of Reference Groups. 
California (Berkeley). 

Mason Drukman, The Idea of Community in 
American Political Theory. California 
(Berkeley). 

Scott F. Edwards, Natural Law and Freedom in 
the 20th Century. Claremont, 

Charles Elliott, Freedom and Revolution: Rosa 
Luxembourg and the Marxist Theory. Harvard. 

A. Belden Fields, The Adjustment of the French 
Intellectual to Current Trends in French Pol- 
itical Life. Yale. 

Anne E. Freedman, The Social and Political 
Implications of Psychological Research. Iowa. 
Rodney Grubb, The Doctrine of Political Obliga- 
tion in the New Testament, and Some Modern 

Protestant Interpreters. Minnesota. 

John G. Gunnell, Political Philosophy and Time. 
California (Berkeley). 

Joseph Haberer, The Community of Science and 
the Community of Politics. California (Berke- 
ley). 

H. P. Habib, A Case Study in Egyptian Conserva- 
tion: Ismail Rasha Sidgi. McGill. 

Hussein Hamdan, The Meaning and Implications 
of Nasserism. Princeton. 

Elisabeth Hansot, The Structure and Place of 
Utopias in Political Thought. Columbia. 

Richard 8. Hartigan, The Philosophical and His- 
torical Development of the Concept of Non- 
combatant Immunity in International Law: 
The Church Fathers to Grotius. Georgetown. 

Roy Hofheinz, The Formation of Rural Policy in 
Communist China. Harvard. 

Joe Chou Huang, The Political Theories of the 
K’ang—Liang School, 1894-1911. Southern 
Illinois. 

Delos D. Hughes, The Impact of Political Ideas 
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and July to discuss the general problems of curric- 
ulum revision and teacher preparation. 
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tion. Attending besides APSA representatives 
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and Curriculum Development, the University of 
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studies field. Tentative plans were made for the 
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ership for education-for-citizenship. 
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tion and Professional Standards held its annual 
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sonnel placement. 
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Project Social Studies, Cooperative Research 
Branch, U.S. Office of Education. 


Political Science Conferences-——The Association 
was represented in May during a UNESCO, Social 
Science Section meeting held in Washington, 
D. C. At this conference, in effect a planning ses- 
sion, members of the U. S. delegation outlined 
their position on various proposals submitted by 
UNESCO. Participants agreed to support con- 
' tinuation and extension, where possible, of sub- 
ventions to international social science organiza- 
tions. The delegates also considered and tenta- 
tively agreed to support, in a joint effort of the 
social science and natural science sections, the 
establishment of a single Science Section with 
three major divisions—physical sciences, social 
sciences, and development. 


The Association also participated, in May, in a 
planning conference sponsored by the Association 
for Higher Education. Emphasis during a one-day 
meeting was placed on methods of recruiting and 
retaining skilled teachers at the undergraduate 
and graduate levels. Participants also agreed that 
all of the disciplines could collaborate in an effort 
to enhance teaching skills of college- and univer- 
sity-level educators. 


Congressional Siaff Fellowship Program.—The 
Association in early July announced the competi- 
tion for the 1964-65 Congressional Staff Fellow- 
ship Awards. Up to 12 of these awards may be 
given each year to selected House and Senate 
office and committee staff personnel who wish to 
undertake study and research related to their pro- 
fessional responsibilities. Winners will be an- 
nounced in mid-January, 1964, and each award 
may be applied at the college or university of the 
recipient’s choice. Four awards were made for the 
1963-64 program as follows: 


Ann Cooper Penning, administrative assistant 
to Rep. Martha W. Griffiths (D-Mich.). Six- 
month fellowship, London School of Economics. 

Francis C. Rosenberger, staff member, Senate 
Committee on the Judiciary, and Counsel to the 
Subcommittee on National Penitentiaries. Six- 
month fellowship, Institute of Criminology, Cam- 
bridge University, England. 

Leonidas Ralph Mecham, administrative as- 
sistant to Sen. Wallace F. Bennett, (R-Utah). 
One-year fellowship, Graduate School of Public 
Administration, Harvard University. 

Douglas Gordon Dahlin, staff attorney, Mili- 
tary Operations Subcommittee, House Committec 
on Government Operations. One-year fellow- 
ship, Graduate School of Public Administration, 
Harvard University. 


Public Affairs Reporting Awards.—Thirty eastern 
and midwestern newspaper reporters were 
honored for excellence in the reporting of public 
affairs in this year’s Association-sponsored report- 
ing awards competition. The winners, who at- 
tended expense-paid seminars conducted by 
political scientists, journalists and public officials, 
were: 


Midwestern Winners 


David F. Behrendt, Milwaukee (Wisc.) Journal 

Walter D. Dennison, Columbus (Ohio) Citizen- 
Journal 

Dean E. Fischer, Des Moines (Iowa) Register 

James Flansburg, Des Moines (Iowa) Tribune 
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Donald E. Gordon, Cape Girardeau (Mo.) South- 
east Missourian 

Ralph H. Johnson, Lindsay-Schaub Newspapers, 
Decatur, IH. 

Harry Jones, Jr. and Wiliam L. McCorkle, 
Kansas City (Mo.) Star 

Ted G. Kolderie, Minneapolis (Minn.) Star & 
Tribune 

Timothy C. Richard, Kalamazoo (Mich.) Gazette 

David L. Rogers, Bay City (Mich.) Times 

Jay G. Sykes, Milwaukee (Wis.) Sentinel 

Stephen R. Tatarsky, Carbondale (Ill) Southern 
Illinoisan 

Denny Walsh, St. Louis (Mo.) Globe-Democrat 

Rod Wenz, Rockford (Ill.) Register-Republic 


Eastern Winners 


Philip M. Boffey, Wilmington (Del.}) Morning 
News 

William T. Chapman and Alan L. Dessoff, Wash- 
ington (D.C.) Post 

Ramon J. Geremia and Jon M., Owen, New Haven 
(Conn.) Register 

Lewis G. Joslyn, Haverhill (Mass.) Journal 

Robert D. Kostoff, Niagara Falls (N.Y.) Gazette 

George B. Merry, Christian Science Monitor 

Laurence J. Paul, Utica (N.Y.) Daily Press 

E. E. Porter, Jr., Portland (Maine) Press Herald 
& Evening Express 

George P. Porter, Washington (D.C.) Evening 
Star 

Sonya Sharp, Allentown (Pa.) Morning Call 

Vincent E. Spezzano and Irving Wilcove, Roch- 
ester (N.Y.) Times-Union 

James F. Welsh, Harrisburg (Pa.) Patriot-News 


Regional Political Science Seminars.—The Asso- 
ciation again sponsored two summer seminars for 
political science teachers from the smaller colleges 
and universities. Included among those invited 
to attend the southern regional seminar at the 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville, June 3-8 
were: 


J. Paul Schumann and Jackson W. Selman, Jack- 
sonville State College, Alabama 

William A. Sweetser, Spring Hill College, Alabama 

Calvin R. Ledbetter, Little Rock University, 
Arkansas 

Robert C. Runner, Fort Smith Junior College, 
Arkansas 

Arnold C. Ettinger, Dade County Junior College, 
Florida 

Donald Hayes, Edison Junior College, Florida 

Jake ©. Miller, Bethune-Cookman College, 
Florida 

Arthur C. Banks, Jr., Morehouse College, Georgia 

Sungjook Junn, Mercer University, Georgie 

Otis Stephens, Georgia Southern College, Georgia 

Harmon Zeigler, Emory University, Georgia 


Gus E., Paris, Kentucky Wesleyan College 

Harold S. Smith, Kentucky State College 

Hugh M. Thomason, Western Kentucky State 
College 

Thomas H. Clancy, 8. J., Loyola University, 
Louisiana 

Bertrand P. Helm, Northwestern State College, 
Louisiana 

Edward Pinney, Louisiana State University 

Tandy Tollerson, III, Southern University, La. 

Peyton A. Hughes, William Carey College, Miss. 

Billy D. Pounds, Mississippi State College for 
Women. 

Harry J. Vander, ITI, Jackson State College, 
Mississippi 

Ton DeVos, Phillips University, Oklahoma 

John C. Lowe, Northeastern State College, Okla. 

Harold S. Thames, East Central State College, 
Oklahoma 

James E. Anderson, Wake-Forest College, North 
Carolina 

Peter P. Cooper, Catawba College, North Carolina 

Virgil C. Stroud, Agricultural and Technical 
College, North Carolina 

Walton H. Owens, Jr., Clemson College, South 
Carolina 

LeGrand J. Weller, Wofford College, South 
Carolina 

Arthur Ainsworth, Maryville College, Tennessec 

Robert L. Keele, Jr., University of the South, 
Tennessee 

John W. Baldwin, San Angelo College, Texas 

Barbara Hazlewood, Sul Ross College, Texas 

Earl M. Lewis, Agricultural and Mechanical 
College, Texas 

Royce W. Waltrip, South Plains Junior College, 
Texas 

Clayton A. Womelsdorff IT, Cisco Junior College, 
Texas 

Franklin J. Gayles, Virginia Union University, 
Virginia 

George J. Stevenson, Emory and Henry College, 
Virginia 


Included among those invited to the western re- 
gional seminar at the University of Nevada, 
Reno, August 18-24 were: 


Jorgen Rasmussen, University of Arizona 

Paul Brown, Southern California College 

Richard Harvey, Whittier College, California 

Lee Kerschner, Orange County State College, 
California 

Wayne Menke, Chico State College, California 

Albert Scott, Diablo Valley College, California 

Carl Wagner, Coalinga Junior College, California 

Wilmer Bohlmann, Humboldt State College, 
California 

Thomas Stamper, College of Sequoias, California 

Raymond Wolfinger, Stanford University, Cal, 
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George W. English, University of Colorado 

Rudolph Gomez, Colorado College 

Alan Love, Southern Colorado State College 

Harry P. Stumpf, Colorado State University 

A. I. Lapitan, Boise Junior College, Idaho 

Eva Ogg-Tetz, North Idaho Junior College 

Joseph A. Hearst, Idaho State University 

William O. Lewis, University of Idaho 

Edward Su, Rocky Mountain College, Montana 

Terry Olson, Montana State College 

Alwyn Spencer Hill, New Mexico Eastern Uni- 
versity 

Ralph Carlyle Smith, New Mexico Highlands 
University 

Richard Flathman, Reed College, Oregon 

Joyce and William Mitchell, University of Oregon 

William McClenaghan, Oregon State University 

Theodore Shay, Willamette University, Oregon 

David Parry, Pacific University, Oregon 

Marshall Wocdell, Southern Oregon College 

Royden Julander, Weber State College, Utah 

Hobert P. Sturm, Westminster College, Utah 

Paul Anderson, Yakima Valley College, Washing- 
ton 
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Elliott Arnett, Whitman College, Washington . 

Charles La Cugna, Seattle University, Wash. 

Wesley Walls, Seattle Pacific College, Washington 

Jack Gabbert, Washington State University 

R. James Axt, Goshen County Community Col- 
lege, Wyoming 

Melvin W. Roe, 
College 

Robert E. Suedes, Casper College, Wyoming 


Western Wyoming Junior 


Congressional Distinguished Service Awards.— 
Winners of the Association’s awards for distin- 
guished service in the 87th Congress selected in 
two meetings held in Washington, D. C., in May 
and August were as follows: House: George H. 
Mahon (D. Tex.); Thomas B. Curtis (R. Mo.); 
Senate: Clinton P. Anderson (D. N. Mex.); 
Leverett Saltonstall (R. Mass.). The awards are 
presented to an outstanding Democrat and Re- 
publican in both the U. S. Senate and House of 
Representatives to emphasize the importance and 
value of a freely elected legislative body in the 
maintenance of the values of a democratic society. 


PROFESSIONAL CONFERENCES 


The National Institute of Social and Behavioral 
Science, in collaboration with the section on Social 
and Economic Sciences of the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science, will hold ses- 
sions for contributed papers at the annual meeting 
of the A.A.A.S. in Cleveland, December 26-31, 
1963. Association members interested in present- 
ing a paper at these sessions should forward titles 
and abstracts not later than September 10 to 
Donald P. Ray, Director, National Institute of 
Social and Behavioral Science, 863 Benjamin 
Franklin Station, Washington 4, D. C. Papers 
should be based on research current or recently 
completed by the author. The A.P.S.A. is an 
affiliate member of the section on Social and Eco- 
nomic Sciences of the A.A.A.S. 

The Northern California Political Science Asso- 
ciation held its fifteenth annual meeting at the 
University of San Francisco on April 27. Panels 
discussed ‘Political Science Education: Training 
for What?’”’; ‘Conflict Analysis in International 
Politics: Origins and Resolution”; and “Toward 
the Containment of International Conflict: Re- 
search Problems and Prospects.” The presidential 
citation award for teaching, service to the profes- 
sion, community service and research was con- 
ferred upon Erie C. Bellquist, University of Cali- 
fornia (Berkeley). Officers elected for 1963-64 
were: president, Paul R. Murray, Sacramento 


State College; vice president, Jack F. Leach, 
Monterey Peninsula College; secretary-treasurer, 
John M. Selig, City College of San Francisco. The 
following were elected to the council: Robert W. 
Anderson, University of California (Berkeley); 
Paul F. Ashby, San Francisco State College; 
Donald W. Brandon, University of San Francisco; 
John H. Bunzel, Stanford University; Harry L. 
Morrison Jr., St Mary’s College; Cheryl J. Peter- 
son, Sonoma State College; and Ray Stafansson, 
Chabot College. 

The Pacific Northwest Political Science Asso- 
ciation held its sixteenth annual meeting at the 
University of Puget Sound, Washington, on May 
3-4, 1968. Papers were given by Joseph Hearst, 
Idaho State College; Kline Swygard, Oregon 
State University; Brewster Denny, University of 
Washington; Ellis Waldron, Montana State Uni- 
versity; William Lewis, University of Idaho; 
Morko Haggard, Portland State College; Donald 
Farmer, Pacific Lutheran University; J. A. 
Laponce, University of British Columbia; Frank 
Munk, Reed College. Officers for next year are: 
president, Paul Castleberry, Washington State 
University; vice-president, Thomas Payne, Mon- 
tana State University; new board members: Al- 
fred Apsier, Clark College; Bernard Borning, 
University of Idaho; Lucian Marquis, University 
of Oregon. 
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A symposium on Edmund Burke will be held at 
Georgetown University in Washington, D. C., on 
December 6-7, 1963, as part of the celebration of 
the 175th anniversary of the founding of George- 
town. Speakers will include Peter J. Stanlis (Uni- 
versity of Detroit), “Edmund Burke in the 
Twentieth Century’; Ross J. 8. Hoffman (Ford- 
ham University), “Edmund Burke as a Practical 
Politician’; Francis Canavan, S. J. (America), 
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“Edmund Burke and the Process of Social 
Change’; and C. P. Ives (The Sun), “Edmund 
Burke and the Legal Order of Society.” Scholars 
in history, political science and English will serve 
on several panels to discuss the four major papers. 
Anyone wishing to attend should write to Pro- 
fessor Riley Hughes, Anniversary House, George- 
town University, Washington 7, D.C, 


OTHER ACTIVITIES 


The Social Science Research Council’s annual 
announcement describing fellowships and grants 
to be awarded to individuals in 1963-64 was 
ready for distribution in early September. It lists 
the following programs which are continued with- 
out major changes: Research Training Fellow- 
ships, predoctoral and postdoctoral; Faculty 
Research Fellowships; Grants-in-Aid of Research; 
Fellowships in Political Theory and Legal Philos- 
ophy; Grants for Research on American Govern- 
mental and Legal Processes. 

International Conference Travel Grants are 

again offered to social scientists in the United 
States for travel to conferences outside North 
America. 
- Under joint sponsorship with the American 
Council of Learned Societies, grants are offered 
to mature scholars for research in the social sci- 
ences and humanities on certain foreign areas. 
Grants for research on Africa South of the Sahara, 
on contemporary China, on Latin America, and 
on the Near and Middle East (including North 
Africa) are administered by the Social Science 
Research Council; while those for Asian Studies 
and for Slavic and East European Studies are ad- 
ministered by the American Council of Learned 
Societies, to which correspondence relating to the 
latter programs should be directed. 

Inquiries and requests for the detailed an- 
nouncement when issued may be addressed to 
the Social Science Research Council, Fellowships 
and Grants, 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, 
New York. Applications for some categories of 
awards will be due not later than November 1. 

The Michigan State Board of Education has 
approved in the political science department of 
Western Michigan University the establishment 
of an institute of publie affairs designed to pro- 
mote research, scholarship and education in all 
areas of concern to political scientists and the uni- 
versity for the community enlightenment. 
Tuomas F. Tuompson, formerly of the political 
science staff of the University of Wisconsin and 
now assistant professor of political science at 


Western Michigan University has been selected as 
the institute’s first director. 


The formation of a department of political sei- 
ence at Northern Michigan University under the 
chairmanship of associate professor MIODRAG 
GEORGEVICH has been announced. Other mem- 
bers of the department are Josera WILLARD, asso- 
ciate professor and Miss SHaron Born, assistant 
professor. 


The annual award of the Western Political Sci- 
ence Association for the outstanding Ph.D. dis- 
sertation written during the previous three years 
on western government and politics was given 
jointly to Marx W. Cannon, chairman of the 
Brigham Young University department of polit- 
ical science, and Ricuarp A. Cooury, head of 
the research center, Alaskan Natural Resources. 


M. GLENN ABERNATHY, associate professor of 
political science, University of South Carolina was 
awarded the University’s Russell Award for 
Creative Research, for 1963. 


CHARLES W. ANDERSON has received the Steiger 
award for outstanding teaching at the University 
of Wisconsin. 


Wi.uiams G. ANDREWS, assistant professor of 
government at Tufts University, is spending the 
1962-1963 year in France as a Fulbright research 
scholar. 


JOHN A. ARMSTRONG, professor at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, is on leave in 1963—64 for re- 
search in Europe on a grant from the American 
Council of Learned Societies. 


M. MARGARET BALL, Ralph Emerson professor 
of political science at Wellesley College, has been 
appointed dean of the Women’s College at Duke 
University. 


Wittiam B. Barus, professor of political sei- 
ence and director of the center for Russian studies 
at the University of Michigan will be on research 
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and sabbatical leave from June, 1963 to Septem- 
ber, 1964. During his leave, Professor George Kish 
of the department of geography will serve as 
acting director of the center. 


Erwin W. Barn, professor of political science 
at Brooklyn college of the City University of 
New York, will be on leave for the academic year 
1963-64 in Lima, Peru as senior adviser in public 
administration with the institute of public ad- 
ministration (New York) under an AID contract. 


LAURENCE R. Brrns has received an appoint- 
ment as assistant professor at Hamilton College 
for the year 1963-64. 


Josrrn E. Buack, chairman of the department 
of government, Miami University, has been 
granted a leave of absence for two years. During 
that period, he will serve as professor of political 
science at the University of Ibadan in Nigeria. He 
will also give a series of lectures at Makerere 
College in Uganda and the Royal College in Nai- 
robi, Kenya. 


Brrnarp C. Bornina, professor and chairman 
of political science at the University of Idaho, is 
on leave during 1963-64 on a Fulbright lecture- 
ship at Seoul National University and Yonsei 
University, Korea. 


Berry B. Burcu, associate professor of govern- 
ment at Tufts University, who will be on sab- 
batical leave during 1963-64, has been appointed 
a scholar in the Radcliffe institute for independent 
study. 


Wiuitam A. Castor of Middlebury College will 
be teaching in Ethiopia in 1963-64 under a Ful- 
bright grant. 


Marx Cartes has been appointed assistant pro- 
fessor at Wisconsin State College, Stevens Point. 


Joon W. CHAPMAN, associate professor political 
science, University of Pittsburgh will be on leave 
of absence for the academic year 1963-64 as visit- 
ing professor and adviser to the department of 
political science at the University of Bombay. 


Haroutp W. Cuase of Minnesota will be visit- 
ing professor cf public law at Columbia for the 
academic year, 1963-64. 


Davin R. Derce, Indiana University, was 
selected by Sigma Delta Chi for its Brown Derby 
Award, presented annually to the most popular 
professor on campus. 


Guy H. Donar, professor of political science, 
Brown University, has received a Fulbright award 
for research in Paris for 1963-64, where he will be 
on sabbatical leave. 
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Marion E. Doro, assistant professor of 
government at Connecticut college, has been ap- 
pointed by the University of Chicago to a one- 
year teaching and research post at Makerere 
University College in Kampala, Uganda, begin- 
ning July 1. She will be on leave from Connecticut 
College for the 1963-64 year. 


Leron D. Erster, professor at the University of 
Wisconsin, is on research leave in 1963-64 on 
grants from the Rockefeller Foundation and the 
S.S.R.C. 


IvaNG-HUAN Fan, recently completing his 
doctoral degree at New York University, has been 
appointed visiting assistant professor of political 
science at the University of Idaho for 1963-64. 


GEORGE FEAVER has been appointed assistant 
professor in the department of political science, 
Mount Holyoke College. 


RicuarD Fenno of the University of Rochester 
has been granted a Rockefeller fellowship for 
1963-64. 


GEORGE FISCHER served as exchange professor 
in Moscow and Leningrad in 1962-63. 


Lewis A. Froman, assistant professor at the 
University of Wisconsin, is on leave in 1963-64 as 
a Congressional fellow. 


JURGEN K. GEBHARDT, North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization visiting professor of political science 
from the University of Munich, who has been in 
the department at Western Reserve University 
during ‘the spring semester, will remain for an 
additional year. 


Ernst Haas, professor of political science at 
the University of California. (Berkeley) will be on 
sabbatical leave during the coming 1963-64 year. 


Wizsur W. Hircucocx, foreign service officer, 
has returned from Bangkok, Thailand, to the De- 
partment of State, Washington, to chair the . 
foreign service institute’s introductory in-service 
seminar on Southeast Asia. 


Joun H. Hopeson, a candidate for the doc- 
torate at Harvard University, has been appointed 
acting instructor at Yale University. 


Houtrorp Hosxrins, senior specialist in inter- 
national relations at the Library of Congress 
legislative reference service, will serve as visiting 
professor of political science at the University of 
California (Berkeley) during the coming 1963-64 
year. 


FREDERICK C. Irion of the University of New 
Mexico has been elected chairman of the social 
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sciences section of the Southwestern and Rocky 
Mountain division of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science for 1963-64. 


Criauptus O. JoHnson, professor emeritus of 
political science at Washington State University, 
will serve as a visiting professor at Montana 
State University, Missoula, during 1963-64. 


Karu LAMB is on leave from the University of 
Michigan for 1963-64 to serve as assistant to the 
chancellor of the University of California at Santa 
Cruz. 


KENNETH P. LANDON has been appointed asso- 
ciate dean of the school of language and area 
studies, foreign service institute, Department of 
State, Washington. He will direct the institute’s 
seven area training programs, provided to officers 
and employees of the Department, the U. S. in- 
formation agency, the agency for international 
development (AID) and other departments and 
agencies, before they take up their duties overseas. 


EvuGENE Leer, associate professor of political 
science at the University of California (Berkeley), 
has been awarded a departmental Rockefeller 
foundation overseas grant and will be engaged in 
teaching and research in Dar-el-Salaam, Tan- 
ganyika, for the year beginning in September 
1963. 


GEORGE Lenczowsk!, professor of political 
science at the University of California (Berkeley) 
has heen granted a sabbatical leave for the 1968- 
64 academic year. 


Wiiiram O. Lewis has been reappointed visit- 
ing instructor of political science at the University 
of Idaho for 1963-64. 


LEON LINDBERG, assistant professor at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, will be on leave in 1963-64 
for research in Western Europe on grants from the 
Rockefeller Foundation and the American Philo- 
sophical society. 


LesLie Lipson has been awarded a Rockefeller 
Foundation grant and will be on leave from the 
department of political science at the University 
of California, (Berkeley), during the 1963-64 
year. 


ALPHEUS Tuomas Mason, McCormick profes- 
sor of jurisprudence at Princeton, received the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Laws at the June 
commencement exercises of the Dickinson School 
of Law. 


Joen Dickson May, a candidate for the doc- 
torate at the University of California (Berkeley) 
has been appointed acting instructor at Yale Uni- 
versity. 
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Rosert J. McN of Purdue University has. 
been awarded the Democratic National Commit- 
tee faculty fellowship for 1963-64 by the National 
center for education in politics. 


EnpwaRD McWuinney, professor of interna- 
tional law at the University of Toronto, Canada, 
will join the faculty of the department of political 
science at the University of California beginning 
in September, 1964. 


Raymonp A. Moors of the department of in- 
ternational studies at the University of South | 
Carolina spent the 1962-63 academic year at the | 
University of Punjab, Lahore, Pakistan on a Ful- ! 


bright grant. | 


NorMan D. PALmER, professor of political sci- | 
ence at the University of Pennsylvania has re- | 
cently been appointed to the India Council of the 
Asia Society; also to the nominating and program | 
committees of the association for Asian studies. 


ROBERT J. Prrcueuy, Indiana University, is on 
leave as legislative assistant to Senator Birch E. 
Bayh, Jr. 


JAMES W. Proturo of the University of North 
Carolina will be on leave for the 1963-64 school 
year under a grant from the 8.8.R.C. 


Frep W. Ricas, Indiana University, will be 
aciing director of the University’s international 
development research center in the absence of 
Joun P. Lewis, who has been appointed to the 
President’s Council of Economic Advisers. 


James M. Rouwerry, associate professor in 
Mount Mary College’s department of history and 
political science, will take a year’s leave of ab- 
sence to fill an appointment as visiting associate 
professor of government at William and Mary 
College, Williamsburg, Virginia for the 1963-64 
academic year. 


Naomi Rosensaum has been appointed as a 
temporary instructor for a year’s duration in the 
department of political science at Brown Univer- 
sity. 


JOSEPH A. RoruHscHiup will be on sabbatical 
leave from Columbia during the academic year 
1963-64. 


Ronatp M. SCHNEIDER of the office of research 
and analysis of the State Department has ac- 
cepted an appointment as visiting associate pro- 
fessor at Columbia for the year 1963-64 to give 
work in the Latin American institute. 


LESTER G. SELIGMAN, associate professor at the 
University of Oregon, has a leave of absence, from 
July, 1963, for study in Israel under a grant from 
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the 8.8.R.C. and to serve as visiting professor of 
political science and consultant to the Weizmann 
Institute of science, in Rehorot, Israel. 


Currin V. SHIELDS, professor and head of the 
government department, University of Arizona, 
will also serve as acting director of the Univer- 
sity’s institute of government research, 1968-64. 


SAUL SILVERMAN has been appointed acting 
assistant professor of political science at the Uni- 
versity of California (Berkeley). 


GLENN SNYDER will continue to serve during 
1963-64 as visiting associate professor of political 
science at the University of California (Berkeley). 


PETER SPERLICH will become acting assistant 
professor of political science at the University of 


California (Berkeley) beginning with the fall 
semester, 1963. 


Perer A. Toma, associated professor of govern- 
ment, University of Arizona, received a grant 
from the Social Science Foundation and has been 
on leave for the 1962~1963 academic year. He re- 
turned for the second summer session, 1963. 


James Townsrenp has been appointed acting 
assistant professor at the University of California 
(Berkeley). 


ALAN F. Westin of Columbia will be on re- 
search leave for the year 1963-64. 


James R. WoopwortH has been appointed 
acting chairman of the department of government 
at Miami University. 


STAFF APPOINTMENTS 


JOHN J. AGRIA has been appointed instructor in 
political science at Alma College, Alma, Michigan. 


HAYWOOD ALEER has been appointed instruc- 
tor at Yale University. 


JOHN AMBLER will become acting instructor of 
political science at the University of California 
(Berkeley) beginning with the fall semester 1963. 


Ivan Avakumovic has been appointed asso- 
ciate professor of political science at the Univer- 
sity of British Columbia, Vancouver, Canara. 


MORLEY Aygearst has received promotion to 


' the rank of full professor of government and has 


been appointed chairman of the department of 
government and international relations in Wash- 
ington Square College, New York University. 


CHESTER W. Bain, formerly professor and head, 
department of political science, University of 


' South Carolina, has been appointed professor of 
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political science, Emory University. 


Frank L. Barry, formerly of the University of 
Texas, has accepted appointment as assistant 
professor of government at Arlington State 
College, Arlington, Texas. 


Rogsert J. Batson of Western Michigan Uni- 
versity has been promoted to associate professor. 


Davis A. Brnauam, formerly of the bureau of 
business and public research, University of Ari- 
zona, has accepted an appointment as associate 
professor of government and research specialist, 
institute of government research, University of 
Arizona. 


THomas C. BLAISDELL, JR., has retired as pro- 
fessor of political science at the University of 
California (Berkeley) but will be reappointed for 
the 1963-64 academic year. 


L. FRANKLIN Burrz, JR., formerly assistant pro- 
fessor, bureau of public administration, Univer- 
sity of South Carolina, has been appointed to the 
University of Pittsburgh Nigerian Project. 


Wirtiram J. Brock has been promoted to the 
rank of professor at the University of North Caro- 
lina at Raleigh. 


ALLAN D. Broom, formerly of Yale University, 
has been appointed assistant professor of govern- 
ment at Cornell. 


Epean M. Borrompe has been appointed in- 
structor in the government department at Boston 
University. 


Don R. Bownn, who will receive his Ph.D. at 
Yale University, has been appointed assistant 
professor at Western Reserve University. 


Rosst L. Braprorp, instructor of govern- 
ment at the University of New Hampshire has 
been appointed assistant professor of political 
science at Susquehanna Univeristy. 


Ceci Brerr has been appointed associate 
professor and director of Asian studies at Mon- 
mouth College. 


Henry Brerron has been promoted to the 
rank of professor at the University of Michigan. 


Bernardo E. Brown, formerly of Vanderbilt 
University, has been appointed associate profes- 





sor of political science at the State University of 
New York at Buffalo. 


Lou JEAN Brown has been appointed instruc- 
tor at Northwest Missouri State College. 


ZBIGNIEW BRZEZINSKI has received a promotion 
to the rank of professor at Columbia University. 


Byrum Carrier has been appointed director of 
graduate studies, department of government, 
Indiana University. 


Epwin CHAPMAN, doctoral candidate at Har- 
vard University, has been appointed lecturer in 
political science at the University of Michigan. 


WARNER CHAPMAN has been appointed assist- 
ant dean of the college of arts and sciences, In- 
diana University, effective with the 1963-64. 
academic year. 


Mitton Coivin has become chairman of the 
department of political science at Washington 
and Lee University, replacing Harvey WHEELER 
who will stay with the center for the study of 
democratic institutions at Santa Barbara, Cali- 
fornia. 


Puitie Converse has been appointed associate 
professor of political science at the University of 
Michigan. 


GEORGE A. Convon has accepted appointment 
as an assistant professor of political science at 
Washington State University, effective Septem- 
ber, 1963. 


Rrra W. Cooury has received promotion to the 
rank of full professor of government at New 
York University, as of September 1, 1962. 


RicHARD Cox will join the faculty of the State 
University of New York at Buffalo, department of 
political science, in the fall of 1963. 


JAMES T. Crown has received promotion to the 
rank of associate professor of government at New 
York University, as of February, 1962. 


Parricia E. Cunngea recently completed her 
doctoral work at the University of Chicago, and 
has been promoted to an assistant professor at 
Washington State University. 


Ricuarp Dau, lately instructor of govern- 
ment at the University of New Hampshire, has 
been appointed assistant professor of political sci- 
ence at Northern Illinois University, DeKalb, 
Tlinois. 


~ 


MicHarL DANIELSON has accepted appoint- 
ment as assistant professor of politics and public 
affairs at Princeton University. 
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J. CLARENCE Davies III joins the department 
of government at Bowdoin College in September 
as the director of the bureau of research. 


JAMES Davies, formerly at the California Insti- 
tute of Technology, has been appointed professor 
of political science beginning the academic year 
1963-64 at the University of Oregon. 


Paur S. Davis, research associate at the insti- 
tute of war and peace studies at Columbia Uni- 
versity, has been appointed associate director of 
the institute of international studies at the Uni- 
versity of South Carolina. 


ALFRED Dramanr has been promoted to full 
professor of political science at Haverford College 
and has assumed the chairmanship of the depart- 
ment. 


Roxsert H. Dix has been promoted to assistant 
professor at Yale University. 


Wiutiram A. Dovatas of the U. S. educational 
foundation in Seoul, Korea, has been appointed 
an instructor in the department of international 
studies at the University of South Carolina. 


Rosert L. Drakes, formerly of the University 
of New Hampshire, has been appointed assistant 
professor of political science at Baldwin-Wallace 
College. 


SYDNEY DuncomssH has been promoted to as- 
sistant professor of political science at the Uni- 
versity of Idaho. 


WILLIAM J. Fours has been promoted to as- 
sistant professor at Yale University. 


RicHARD B. FRIEDMAN, formerly of Kenyon 
College, has been appointed instructor of political 
science at the University of Pittsburgh. 


Enaar S. Furniss, JR., formerly of Princeton, 
has become the Mershon professor of political 
science at the Ohio State University. In addition 
to his departmental duties, he will serve as 
director of the social science program of the 
Mershon center for education in national security. 


Jack B. Gapsperr of Washington State Uni- 
versity, recently completed his work for the doc- 
torate at the University of Texas, and has been 
promoted to an assistant professor. 


WILLIAM GABLE has been promoted to the rank 
of associate professor at the University of Mich- 
igan. 


CHARLES Garr has been appointed assistant 
professor at Union College. 


MicuarEL GBULEN, formerly of the University 
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of Texas, has accepted appointment as assistant 
professor of political science at Oregon State Uni- 
versity, Corvallis, Oregon. 


Joun S. Grsson, presently chairman of the 
division of liberal arts and director of develop- 
ment, Babson Institute, Wellesley, Massachu- 
setts, has been appointed associate professor of 
government and senior associate director at the 
Lincoln Filene center for citizenship and public 
affairs, Tufts University. 


JoHN H. Giteertr has been appointed to an in- 
structorship at the University of North Carolina 
at Raleigh. 


DANIEL GOLDRICH, formerly at Michigan State 
University, was appointed associate professor of 
political science and research associate at the 
institute of community studies, University of 
Oregon. 


LEON GorpDENKER has been promoted to the 
rank of associate professor in the department of 
politics, Princeton University. 


Daniel R. Grant of Vanderbilt University has 
been promoted to the rank of professor of political 
science. 


Puitie GREEN, formerly an instructor in the de- 
partment of politics, Princeton University, has 
been appointed assistant professor of political 
science at Haverford College. 


W. Roy Hami.ron, assistant professor, depart- 
ment of political science at Wayne State Univer- 
sity, has accepted a position as assistant director 
of the bureau of government research, University 
of Rhode Island, beginning August, 1963. 


ÅRTHUR Hanuarpt, formerly at Northwestern 
University, has been appointed assistant professor 
of political science at the University of Oregon, 
beginning the academic year 1963-64. 


FreD A. Hargapon has been appointed an in- 
structor in the department of political science at 
Swarthmore College for the academic year 1968- 
64, 


Josera P. [larris, after 23 years as professor 
of political science at the University of California 
(Berkeley) has retired. During 1963-64, he will 
continue to serve as chairman of the California 
legislative internship program. 


Rosser J. Harris has been appointed professor 
of political science and dean of the faculty of arts 
and sciences at the University of Virginia, effec- 
tive July 1, 1963. 


Brerr Hawkins, formerly of Vanderbilt, has 
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accepted a position as assistant professor of polit- 
ical science at Washington and Lee University. 


JAMES J. Hmapusy has accepted an appoint- 
ment as assistant professor of political science at 
the University of Pittsburgh. 


Rospert D. Herporn has been appointed in- 
structor of government, as of September 1, 1963, 
in the department of history and government at 
the University of Maine. 


Cary S. HENDERSON, formerly of Auburn 
(New York) Community College, has been ap- 
pointed assistant professor of history and political 
science at Queens College, Charlotte, North 
Carolina. 


Louis Henxin has been named Hamilton Fish 
professor of international law and diplomacy at 
Columbia. 


Kraus J. HERRMANN has received an appoint- 
ment as assistant professor of political science 
with the school of government and public ad- 
ministration, American University. 


Ivan HINDERAKER resigned as chairman, de- 
partment of political science, UCLA, to accept a 
post as assistant to the chancellor, University of 
California, Irvine campus. 


Wiiiram N. Hogan, formerly of State Univer- 
sity college, New Paltz, New York, has been ap- 
pointed professor of political science at the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, succeeding Norman L. 
Hi.Lu who has retired. 


Marruew Houpen, JR. formerly of Wayne 
State, has been appointed assistant professor of 
political science at the University of Pittsburgh. 


Tuomas Hovpr, JR., has received promotion 
to the rank of full professor of international rela- 
tions at New York University. 


MıcsaeL O. Hupson, has been appointed an 
instructor in the department of political science 
at Swarthmore College for the academic year 
1963-64. 


Detos Iiueurs has been appointed assistant 
professor of political science at Washington and 
Lee University. 


AnpREW Janos, formerly with the center of 
international studies and the department of 
politics, Princeton University, has been appointed 
assistant professor of political science at the Uni- 
versity of California (Berkeley). 


Kent JENNINGS of the Brookings Institution 
has been appointed assistant professor of political 
science at the University of Michigan. 
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CHARLES O. Jones, formerly of the National 
Center for education in politics, has accepted an 
appointment as associate professor of government 
at the University of Arizona. 


Henry P. Jones, University of Oklahoma, has 
been appointed assistant professor of political 
science at Hardin-Simmons University beginning 
in the fall of 1963. 


HERBERT KAUFMAN has been promoted to pro- 
fessor of political science at Yale University. 


C. I. Eucene Kim of Western Michigan Uni- 
versity has been promoted to assistant professor. 


Grores Kirrin has been appointed to the 
political science staff of Western Michigan Univer- 
sity. 


Donado P. Kommenrs, Los Angeles State Col- 
lege, has been appointed to the faculty of the de- 
partment of political science, University of Notre 
Dame, as an assistant professor. 


ALLAN KORNBERG has been appointed lecturer 
in political science at the University of Michigan. 


Roser E. Lang, professor of political science 
at Yale University, has been appointed Ford re- 
search professor in public affairs at Yale for the 
year 1963-64. 


RUPERT LATTURE of the political science de- 
partment at Washington and Lee has retired. 


Les Layport, Jr. has been appointed instruc- 
tor in the division of social science at Santa Ana 
College, Santa Ana, California. 


ALLEN B. Les has been promoted to associate 
professor of political science at Washington and 
Jefferson College. 


Cuonc-Si1x Les, formerly of Dartmouth Col- 
lege, has been appointed assistant professor of 
political science at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. 


OLurıver M. Lez has resigned from the legisla- 
tive reference service of the Library of Congress 
to accept an assistant professorship of political 
science at the University of Hawaii. 


AvERyY LEISERSON has returned as chairman of 
the department of political science at Vanderbilt 
University after a year’s leave of absence in Wash- 
ington, D. C. as senior research fellow of the 
S.S.R.C. 


Howarp H. Lenrner has been promoted to 
assistant professor at Western Reserve Univer- 
sity. 


Davin A. LeurHoup has been appointed in- 
structor in political science at the University of 
Missouri, effective September 1963. 


AREND LispHart of Elmira College has been 
appointed assistant professor of political science 
at the University of California, Berkeley. 


OLIVER J. Lissrrzyn has received a promotion 
to the rank of professor at Columbia University. 


GERHARD LOEWENBERG, associate professor of 
political science, has been named chairman of the 
department of Mount Holyoke college for a three- 
year term, beginning in 1963. 


Ricwarpd P. LONGAKER has been appointed 
chairman of the department of political science, 
UCLA. 


JoHN Lover has been appointed under- 
graduate adviser, department of government, 
Indiana University. 


Nicwouas A. Masrers will join the depart- 
ment of political science at Penn State University. 


Ronatp H. McDonaup, formerly of the Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles, has been ap- 
pointed assistant professor of political science at 
Syracuse University, beginning September 1963. 


Lucian Marquis has been promoted to asso- 
ciate professor of political science at the Uni- 
versity of Oregon. He has also been named di- 
rector of the honors college. 


Warren L. Mason has been appointed in- 
structor, department of government, Miami 
University. 


Louis H. Masorri1, who will receive his Ph.D. 
at Northwestern in August, has been appointed 
assistant professor of political science at Western 
Reserve University. 


J. Luorvp Mxcuam of the University of Texas 
retired from active teaching at the end of the 
year, 1962-63 and became professor emeritus. 


Ricuarp L. Merrrirr has been promoted to 
assistant professor at Yale University. 


Howarp F. Minuusr, at Syracuse University, 
has been promoted to the rank of associate pro- 
fessor. 


WaRREN MILLER at the University of Michi- 
gan, has been promoted to the rank of professor. 


Rara E. Mircae tt has been appointed as- 
sistant professor of government at Miami Univer- 
sity. 
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~ Winuiam MITCHELL was promoted to associate 
professor of political science at the University of 
Oregon, beginning with the academic year 1963- 
64. 


CLEMENT Moors has been appointed assistant 
professor of political science at the University of 
California (Berkeley). 


Grenn G. Morean has been promoted to asso- 
ciate professor of political science, San Jose State 
College, California. 


- Bernarp S. Morris has been appointed asso- 
ciate professor at Indiana University. 


THomas Morrison has accepted an appoint- 
ment as lecturer in political science at the Univer- 
sity of California (Berkeley). 


PAuL A. NeLson of the University of Chicago 
has accepted a position as instructor in political 
science at Middlebury College. 


Frank W. Nuvuser, formerly associate profes- 
sor of social science at Eastern Illinois University, 
Charleston, has been appointed professor of polit- 
ical science at Parsons College, Fairfield, Iowa, 
effective June 1, 1963. 


A. GAYLORD OBERN has been appointed director 
of the special training division, graduate school of 
public and international affairs, University of 
Pittsburgh, after four years with the Brazil 
Project of the University of Southern California. 


A. K. ORGANSKI has been promoted to professor 
of political science at Brooklyn College of the City 
University of New York. 


LAWRENCE Parkus joined the department of 
government at Bowdoin College in February, 
1963. 


Guy PAUKER has resigned as associate professor 
of political science at the University of California 
(Berkeley) in order to continue his research at 
Rand Corporation. 


ANTHONY J. PEARCE was promoted to the rank 
of associate professor in the department of govern- 
ment and international relations, New York Uni- 
versity. 


Roy V. PEEL, professor of political science and 
chairman, division of social science, California 
Lutheran College, Thousand Oaks, California, has 
resigned. He has accepted a position as lecturer in 
political science and full professor at San Fernando 
Valley State College, California. 


CLARA PENNIMAN has been appointed chairman 
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of the department of political science at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin for 1963-64. 


Partie M. Puress has been appointed an as- 
sistant professor of political science at Wellesley 
College. 


Epwarp I. Pinney, formerly of Louisiana 
State University, has accepted a position as asso~ 
ciate professor of political science at Washington 
and Lee. 


Jack C. Piano of Western Michigan University 
has been promoted to professor. 


Carr F. Poxs, formerly of Millersville State 
College, has been appointed instructor of political 
science and assistant to the president at the 
Greensburg campus of the University of Pitts- 
burgh. 


ALAN Ragan of the political science department 
at Washington and Lee has retired. 


MıcHarL D. Reacan has been advanced to the 
rank of associate professor of political science at 
Syracuse University. 


Harouip V. Ruopss has accepted an appoint- 
ment as instructor in the department of govern- 
ment, University of Arizona, 1963-64. 


MicHarL Rocin, formerly assistant professor 
of political science at the University of Chicago, 
who taught this year at Makerere College in 
Uganda, has joined the staff of the department of 
political science at the University of California 
(Berkeley). 


CaRL RosBERG has been promoted to the rank 
of associate professor at the University of Califor- 
nia (Berkeley). During the fall term, 1963, he will 
be on sabbatical leave in Africa and during the 
spring term, 1964, he will be engaged in teaching 
and research at the three colleges of the Univer- 
sity of East Africa as part of the departmental 
Rockefeller Foundation overseas program. 


Ruporru J. Rummeu has been appointed as- 
sistant professor at Indiana University. 


DANKWART A. Rustow has received a promo- 
tion to the rank of professor at Columbia Univer- 
sity. 


T. V. SATHYAMURTHY has been appointed to the 
faculty of the University of Singapore. 


WALLACE S. Sayre has been named chairman 
of the department of public law and government 
at Columbia, taking the place of Davin B. 
TRUMAN who became dean of Columbia College 
in February. X 
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Karu Scumirr of the University of Texas has 
been advanced to associate professor of govern- 
ment. 


Harry M. Scoss has accepted appointment 
at the University of California (Los Angeles) as 
assistant professor. To begin fall, 1963. 


BRADBURY SEASHOLES, formerly assistant pro- 
fessor of political science at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology has been appointed as- 
sistant professor of government and associate 
director for political studies at the Lincoln Filene 
Center for citizenship and public affairs, Tufts 
University. 


JAMES Patrick SEWELL, who has been serving 
as visiting lecturer at the University College of 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland, has been appointed 
assistant professor of political science at Yale 
University. 


Bausir Sines, of Wayne State University, has 
accepted an assistant professorship in inter- 
national relations and South Asian studies in the 
department of political science at Michigan State 
University effective September 1, 1963. 


Bensamin W. Sirs of the University of Texas 
has accepted an appointment as assistant profes- 
sor of government at Los Angeles State College. 


Herman M. Somers, formerly of Haverford 
College, has accepted appointment as professor of 
polities and public affairs at Princeton University. 


JAMES ALVIN STHINTRAGER, of Louisiana State 
University, has accepted appointment as assistant 
professor of government at the University of 
Texas. 


PAuL G. STEPHENSON has been appointed in- 
structor in the department of political science, 
Emory University, for the year 1963-64. 


WILLIAM STESLICKE has been appointed lec- 
turer in political science at the University of 
Michigan. 


Donaup Sroxes has been promoted to the rank 
of associate professor at the University of Mich- 
igan. 


Ricuarp N. Swirr has become head of the all- 
university department of government and inter- 
national relations, New York University. 


Ivan Tasorsxy has been promoted to the rank 
of assistant professor at Arlington State College. 


Josera TANENHAUS was promoted to the rank 
of full professor of government in the department 
of government and international relations, New 
York University. 
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JACOBUS TENBROEK will leave the department 
of speech to join the department of political 
science at the University of California (Berkeley). 


CHARLES H. Trrvus will retire June 1963 after 
thirty-six years with the department of political 
science, University of California (Los Angeles). 


BARBARA TURLINGTON has been appointed in- 
structor of political science at Mount Holyoke 
College for 1963-64. 


GEORGE VON DER Mun has been appointed as 
an instructor in the department of political sci- 
ence at Swarthmore College, for the academic 
year 1963-64. 


Joun C. Wann, formerly of Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity, has been appointed professor of political 
science at the State University of New York at 
Buffalo. 


Eiuis WALDRON, professor of political science 
at Montana State University, has been appointed 
a fellow in law and political science in the law 
school at Harvard University, 1963-64. 


Davip WALKER has become staff director of the 
subcommittee on intergovernmental relations of 
the Senate committee on government operations. 


Jack WALKER has been appointed instructor in 
the government department at Boston University. 


Joun Warp has been appointed to the faculty 
at the University of Wisconsin extension, Green 
Bay. 


Cuaruss B. Weasmer has been promoted to 
the rank of assistant professor of political science 
at the University of South Carolina. 


Roserr WELLS has been appointed instructor 
of political science at the University of Michigan. 


Georcs D. WENDEL has been promoted to 
associate professor of political science at St. Louis 
University. 


Kapert 8. WENGERT, professor of political sci- 
ence and head of the department will serve also as 
research associate, institute of international 
studies and overseas administration, University 
of Oregon. 


H. BRADFORD WESTERFIELD has been promoted 
to associate professor at Yale University. 


Joun P. Wurts, associate professor of political 
science at the University of Michigan, has ac- 
cepted an appointment as professor of political 
science at Arizona State University. 


Warne A. Witcox, who spent the year 1962- 
63 in India on a research grant, has been named 
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assistant professor of government at Columbia 
University. 


Aaron WILDAvSKY, formerly with the depart- 
ment of political science at Oberlin College, has 
accepted an appointment as assistant professor of 
political science at the University of California 
(Berkeley). 


York WILLBERN of Indiana University was re- 
cently elected president of the American Society 
for Public Administration. 


Freperic WurzpurG has been appointed 
assistant professor at the University of New 
Hampshire. 


W. Ross Yates, associate professor of govern- 
ment and associate dean of the college of arts and 
science at Lehigh University has been appointed 


professor of government and dean of the college of 
arts and science. 


Kwanua Yrm of the department of government 
at Bowdoin College has been promoted to assist- 
ant professor. 


GEORGE ZANINOVICH has become assistant pro- 
fessor of political science at the University of 
California (Berkeley). 


I. WILLIAM ZartTMAN, department of inter- 
national studies, University of South Carolina, 
has been promoted to associate professor and ap- 
pointed director of the department’s graduate 
studies program. 


WILLIAM ZIMMERMAN, doctoral candidate at 
Columbia University, has been appointed lec- 
turer in the department of political science at the 
University of Michigan. 


IN MEMORIAM 


EDWARD SAMUEL Corwin, McCormick Profes- 
sor of Jurisprudence, emeritus, born on his father’s 
farm, Plymouth, Michigan, January 19, 1878, 
died on April 29. A graduate of the Plymouth 
High School, he went to the University of Mich- 
igan, where the historian, Andrew C. McLaughlin 
(‘Andy Mac”), stimulated a life-long interest in 
the United States Supreme Court. After a stint of 
high school teaching in his home state (1900-01) 
and at the Brooklyn Polytechnical School (1901— 
02), he returned to his alma mater for graduate 
study while serving (1902-04) as an assistant in 
American history. His doctorate was completed 
in 1905 under Professor John Bach Me Master of 
the University of Pennsylvania. At the latter’s 
suggestion, and armed with an ‘‘extraordinarily 
flowery letter of introduction” from his teacher, 

he came to Princeton for an interview with 

President Wilson, then recruiting his famous band 
of preceptors. The new preceptor advanced at 
record speed, winning promotion to a professor- 
ship at 33. In 1918, he succeeded Wilson as 
McCormick Professor of Jurisprudence and con- 
tinued to occupy the chair until his retirement in 
1946. 

Professor Corwin was a man of broad culture 
and profound learning—in history, politics, and 
legal philosophy. For him these were not isolated 
disciplines, nor were they ends in themselves. 
They were related channels manifesting the basic 
principles of a functioning, evolving society. He 
took especially to heart Aristotle’s admonition: 
“Tf you would understand anything, observe its 
beginning and its development.” Realizing that 


this advice applies to law as to few other subjects, 
he followed it rigorously in every aspect of con- 
stitutional interpretation. 

Corwin was a dedicated teacher and productive 
scholar. He served as the first chairman of the 
Politics department (1924-1935) but neither ad- 
ministration, a congenital irritant, nor calls from 
the outside swerved him from the main task. 
Whatever the pressures, the core of his schedule 
remained a graduate and undergraduate course. 
Neither a gossip nor a campus politician, he led 
by his magisterial presence and judicious im- 
partiality. 

Erect posture and military bearing gave the im- 
pression of dignified reserve, even aloofness. To 
generations of graduate students he was known 
affectionately as “The General,” but only col- 
leagues and friends of long standing ventured this 
informal address. The full flavor of his personality 
——subtlety of humor, nimbleness of mind and 
deftness of thought—came to the fore among 
friends and former students. Good talk and gra- 
cious hospitality at 115 Prospect and the Old Stone 
House of later years will be long remembered. 

Corwin became a great teacher by methods 
peculiarly his own, Questions came forth with 
startling rapidity. His speech bordered on the 
staccato, especially when enthusiasm for an idea 
took command, as it not infrequently did. For the 
faltering student who lost his way, his patience 
was almost limitless. Seniors repeatedly voted his 
famous undergraduate course, ‘Con Interp,” 
first given in 1912, “most difficult”? and “most 
valuable.” Yet colleagues sometimes considered 
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“The General” unduly lax in evaluating student 
performance. This judgment serves only to under- 
score Corwin’s outstanding quality as a teacher— 
the capacity to divine potentialities and bents un- 
known even to the possessors. His special gift was 
that of reaching within each person, of discover- 
ing something firm and worthwhile, of encourag- 
ing him to stand on it. A capacity, rare among 
teachers, was his ability to judge young men, not 
by what they are, but by what they may yet þe- 
come. In his presence one’s reach exceeded one’s 
grasp. 

Corwin had a penchant for arresting comment 
and devastating wit, particularly in the medium 
of a book review. He took pride in his literary 
style. It reflected the man and his mind—~sharp, 
penetrating, and sometimes astringent. With him, 
italics, a formal prose device, was almost a man- 
nerism. Insights were illuminated by a flashing 
word or earthy phrase: ‘“‘Linch-pin of the consti- 
tution” was his shorthand expression for the 
Supremacy clause; ‘‘dual federalism” was a label 
he fashioned for the theory that the states, by 
their very existence, limit national power; judicial 
review was ‘American democracy’s way of cover- 
ing its bet.” In Twilight of the Supreme Court, pub- 
lished in 1934, two years before the Court had 
established a seemingly impassable wall against 
the power to govern, he propounded the view, 
soon to be confirmed by the Court itself, that the 
precedents were varied enough to permit judges 
to choose their course of action in the crucial fields 
of commerce, due process and taxation. When the 
Court, under presidential pressure, leveled the 
barriers it had itself raised, he clearly anticipated 
the judicial work ahead. The Justices might, he 
thought, intervene “on behalf of the helpless and 
oppressed against local injustice and prejudice” 
rather than “bolster out-of-date economic 
theories, as it has done too often since 1890.” 

The reluctance that inhibits most scholars in 
speaking out on public issues never restrained 
Corwin. From his second-floor study came special- 
ized knowledge and relevant advice for men of 
affairs, Most of it was embodied in the enduring 
format of a long list of authoritative books and 
articles, but not exclusively so. In 1935, he became 
adviser to the Public Works Administration. In 
1936 and 1937 he served as special assistant and 
consultant to the Attorney General on constitu- 
tional issues. He actively supported President 
Roosevelt’s Court Reorganization plan of 1937. 
From 1949 to 1952 he was editor for the Legisla- 
tive Reference Section, Library of Congress, 
directing a research project that resulted in a mas- 
sive volume published under the title The Con- 
stitution Annotated: Analysis and Interpretation. 
In 1954, he became chairman of a national com- 
mittee opposed to the Bricker Amendment to re- 
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strict the President’s treaty-making power. 

Academic honors came to him in great abun- 
dance—prizes, fellowships, honorary degrees. Pro- 
fessor Corwin was among the scholars singled out 
for citation at the Harvard Tercentenary; he was 
a member of the American Philosophical Society 
and President of the American Political Science 
Association. All these he bore with great modesty, 
never allowing seemingly more glamorous recog- 
nition to obscure the routine Plymouth High 
School diploma. 

Corwin never wrote the single, monumental 
work he planned. The incessant call of numerous 
lectureships, the opportunity to attack a single 
front in an article or monograph could not be re- 
sisted. But the corpus of his work advances the 
frontiers of every significant aspect of his subject. 

Generally recognized as the most learned and 
discriminating of all our modern constitutional 
authorities, Corwin was a scholar’s scholar. His- 
torians, political scientists and legal practitioners 
join in proclaiming his pre-eminence. The law it- 
self reflects his impact, illustrating his own 
pointed dictum: “If judges make law, so do com- 
mentators.”? Corwin is in the great tradition of 
Cooley and Kent. His contributions are sources of 
learning and understanding—hallmarks to emu- 
late and revere. 

All these accomplishments, important as they 
are, are not the things for which we particularly 
remember him. His colleagues like best to recall 
him as a person—his great capacity for stimulat- 
ing comradeship, sympathetic understanding, 
warm and life-giving friendship.—A.Pneus 
Tuomas Mason 


Francis W. Coxsr, professor emeritus of 
government at Yale University, first chairman of 
the Department of Government and International 
Relations at Yale, and a president of the American 
Political Science Association, died on May 26, 
1963, at the age of 84. 

Francis Coker was born in Society Hill, South. 
Carolina, son of a captain of the Confederate 
Army. He received bachelor’s degrees from both 
the University of North Carolina and Harvard, 
and, in 1910, a doctorate from Columbia. After 
nearly two decades on the faculty of Ohio State 
University, in 1929 he was appointed to the newly 
established Alfred Cowles Professorship of 
Government at Yale, a chair he held until his re- 
tirement. When a separate Department of Gov- 
ernment and International Relations was created 
at Yale in 1937, Francis Coker was appointed its 
chairman, and he remained in that post until 
1945. Although he retired from Yale in 1947, he 
continued a full and active life until a year before 
his death. 

He was known to many generations of students 


NEWS AND NOTES 


and scholars through his writings. His first book, 
Organismic Theories of the State, was published in 
1910. His Recent Political Thought (1934) com- 
bined the fruits of enormous research with clarity, 
honesty, and fairmindedness and soon became the 
standard work. Countless students made their 
first acquaintance with the original writings in 
political theory through his two volumes, Readings 
in Political Philosophy from Plato to Bentham, and 
Democracy, Liberty, and Property: Readings in the 
American Political Tradition. In memory of his 
scholarly life, his distinction as a teacher, his love 
of books, and his devotion to Yale, a Francis W. 
Coker Fund has been established at Yale for the 
purchase of books in political science for the 
Francis W. Coker Room of the Political Science 
Research Library. 

Few teachers can have received, and deserved, 
so much spontaneous and enduring affection from 
their students. A Southerner in birth, in back- 
ground, and in his softly accented speech, yet a 
Northerner by means of his later education and 
his long residence in Ohio and Connecticut, 
Francis Coker blended the virtues of both regions. 
Throughout his mature life he strongly upheld the 
values of a liberal democracy where energetic 
government would rest upon the fullest measure 
of political equality and individual liberty. His 
courtesy survived the severest trial; his kindness 
and consideration were legendary, his manner 
gentle, his whimsy both irrepressible and irresist- 
ible. He found solemnity wearisome and enjoyed 
the companionship of small children on a plane of 
mutual respect and affection. 

Yet Francis Coker was not one to mistake 
gentleness for flabbiness, kindness for weakness, 
or toleration for lack of standards. Students and 
colleagues who did soon learned their error. For he 
refused to compromise with misstatement, eva- 
sion, muddle-headedness, or unprincipled con- 
duct. He had an unusual capacity for felling a 
controversialist with a well chosen thrust that was 
all the more effective because it was so unsus- 
pected. It was done, usually, with such geniality 
that even the victim felt the justice of his own 
bruises. He was that rare person, a man with no 
enemies yet nonetheless a man of candor and 
stanch principle— RoBERT A. DAHL AND 
JAMES W. FESLER. 
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CATHERYN SucKLER-Hupson (Mrs. Reuben G. 
Steinmeyer) was born in Modale, Iowa in 1902. 
She died in May, 1963, in Washington D. C., 
after an illness of many months. 

During her life-time, she earned an honored 
place among those rare, distinguished women in 
the field of political science who to the end, suc- 
cessfully combined scholarship and administra- 
tion. First as professor in the American Univer- 
sity’s graduate school and then as dean of what 
became the University’s School of Government 
and Public Administration, she made an out- 
standing contribution (as the Washington Post in 
an editorial phrased it) “in developing programs 
that would help strengthen the quality and stand- 
ing of the Federal service.” Each year literally 
thousands of Federal employees registered for 
courses which she and her associates established 
and maintained. These were especially note- 
worthy in the fields of personnel, budget, and 
management. 

Even more widely known throughout the na- 
tional academic community is the “Washington 
Semester’ at the American University for honor 
students from a hundred colleges and universities. 
In a real sense, this was her project, and her 
dream of what the experience, in Washington, 
both scholarly and realistic, could mean to college 
students. 

She also authored a number of books. The first 
of these, Siatelessness (1934), was a study in inter- 
national law. The others were in American gov- 
ernment and public administration. Our Constitu- 
tion and Government was translated into 25 lan- 
guages, and remains to this day an authoritative, 
concise presentation of its subject. Written orig- 
inally for the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service, it was eventually adopted by the State 
Department for use in its missions, She edited 
and jointly authored a series of publications in 
the fields of budget, organization, and manage- 
ment. 

Her formal education included Bachelor of 
Science from North East Missouri State Teach- 
ers College, Master of Arts from the University 
of Missouri, and Doctor of Philosophy from the 
American University. Gettysburg College, and 
Ohio Wesleyan University honored her with 
doctorates. ERNEST S. GRIFFITH 
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APSA CHARTER FLIGHTS 
TO EUROPE 


FLIGHT A-—Approximately June 15 to September 1, 1964 
FLIGHT B—Approximately August 1 to August 31, 1964 


SPECIAL THIRD FLIGHT—Approximately September 21-28 for 
IPSA World Congress in Geneva 


For the fifth successive summer, the Association will provide chartered 
air service to Europe for its members. Flights A and B will originate at 
New York Idlewild Airport, and the cost per seat will be under $275.00, 


round-trip. 


A deposit of $100.00 is required for each reservation. Members are urged 
to write the Association in Washington for applications and further details 


regarding these flights. 


In addition to the two summer charter flights, the Association is exploring 
the possibility of organizing a special group flight for the World Congress 
of the International Political Science Association, to be held in Geneva 
from September 21 to 26, 1964. A minimum of 25 participants is required 
to take advantage of reduced round-trip ticket prices available under inter- 


national group travel regulations. 


Members interested in attending the IPSA meeting on a group flight basis 


should write to Association headquarters. 
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D. Van Nostrand Company, Inc. 


proudly announces 


the formation and development of 


NEW PERSPECTIVES IN 
POLITICAL SCIENCE 


a series of inexpensive books in paper binding for college courses on 
government and bolitical science 


Editors 
FRANKLIN L. BURDETTE WILLIAM G. ANDREWS 
University of Maryland Tufts University 


The series will consist of original and edited works that will seek to augment ma- 
terials already available to students and instructors, and hopefully whenever pos- 
sible to add a fresh dimension or new perspective to the study of a subject or to 
fill a present need in curriculum materials. Emphasis throughout will be on quality 
and selectivity both in subject matter and authorship, drawing on recent research . 
and scholarship and always aiming to provide provocative and interesting discus- 
sions of topics and issues central to the stady of government and politics. 


Already Published 


Andrews, Constitutions and Constitutionalism, Second Edition 
Andrews, American Nationa! Political Institutions 
Dux, Ideology in Conflict: Communist Political Theory 
Needler, Latin American Politics in Perspective 
Penniman, The American Political Process 


Forthcoming Titles 
Burch, Dictatorship and Totalitarianisn 
Gwyn, Separation of Powers 
Gyorgy, Eastern European Politics 
Jacob, Public Policy and Public Administration 
Sharabi, Middle Eastern Politics 


Future announcements will be made of other titles and publication schedules. 


D. VAN NOSTRAND COMPANY, INC. 


120 Alexander Street Princeton, New Jersey 
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10™ANNIVERSARN 


DOUBLEDAY ANGHOR BOWKS — 


COMMUNITY POWER STRUCTURE 

by Floyd Hunter. For ten years the standard work in the field, this graphic 

study of “Regional City” and its decision-making leaders sheds new light 

on the age-old relationship between the governed and the governors, and 

“sets forth the power structure in one community with beautiful clarity.” 

—Donald S. Strong, American Political Science Review. Index. Appqpdix. 
$1.45 


JOHN STUART MILL: Essays on Politics and Culture 

edited and with an introduction by Gertrude Himmelfarb. In these bril- 
liant essays, many long unavailable, Mill speaks with surprising relevance 
on such problems as mass culture and intervention in the affairs of another 
nation. “As basic to Mill--and for our own time—as On Liberty and Repre- 
sentative Government.”—Daniel Bell. Index. $1.95 


SOCIAL AND POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY: 

Readings from Plato to Gandhi 

edited by John Somerville & Ronald E. Santoni. An anthology of basic 
statements by the most influential social and political philosophers of West- 
ern civilization. Includes selections from Aristotle, Hobbes, Locke, Jeffer- 
son, Thoreau, Marx, Lenin, Dewey, and others. An Anchor Original. $1.95 


A WORRIED MAN’S GUIDE TO WORLD PEACE: 

A Peace Research Handbook 

by Arthur I. Waskow. “What can I do?P”—clear and practical ideas for 

direct action in furthering the chances of peace, written by a staff member 

of the Peace Research Institute in the context of contemporary American 

community effort and political life. Ilustrated. Index. An Anchor Original. 
$1.25 

THE LIFE AND WORK OF SIGMUND FREUD 

by Ernest Jones; edited and abridged in one volume by Lionel Trilling 

and Steven Marcus. “A welcome version of this definitive classic that... 

has not lost the flavor of the original.”—Institute of Applied Psychology 

Review. “No disdain for abridgments should keep one from enjoying this 

fascinating biography.”—The American Scholar. Ilustrated. $1.95 


For examination copies, visit your college store. 


At all booksellers oT DOUBLEDAY ANCHOR BOOKS 
or from ab Garden City, New York 
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Prospects for the West 
By J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT 


The distinguished Chairman of the Senate Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations offers a fresh and discerning assessment of the position of the 
United States and the West in the world today. Analyzing three crucial 
aspects of the current scene—the balance between East and West, the 
United States and its allies, and our domestic program—he gives his 
considered estimate of what this nation’s aims and policies should be. 
Parts of this book were delivered as the 1963 William L. Clayton Lec- 
tures at the Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy. Coming in October. 

$3.25 
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Hise Arms Debate 
By ROBERT A. LEVINE 


The first book to analyze the entire spectrum of views in the continuing 
clamor over arms policy, lucidly and impartially describing the view- 
points of each school of thought. A book that clears the air, providing 
a basis for real debate. Center for International Afairs. $6.50 


Tita Polities 
By EDW ARD C. BANFIELD and JAMES Q. WILSON 


In one of the first general accounts of American city politics, the au- 
thors discuss the conflicts that exist in cities, explain how governmental 
institutions cope with them, and deal with the political role of business- 
men, labor unions, newspapers, civic associations, planners, and mi- 
nority groups. Joint Center for Urban Studies. Coming in October. 
$6.95 


Jefferson and Civit Liberties 


The Darker Side 
By LEONARD W. LEVY 


Controversial, fully documented, this reinterpretation of Jefferson’s 
record on civil liberties presents an unfamiliar Jefferson, a man whose 
commitment to the American experiment in self government and con- 
viction that it was in almost constant peril led him to be willing to pro- 
tect that experiment even if it sometimes meant the abridgment of lib- 
erties. Center for the Study of the History of Liberty in America. A 
Belknap Press Book. Coming in October. $4.50 
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Metternich’s German Policy: Volume I 
The Contest with Napoleon, 1799-1814 


By Enno E. Kraehe 


When Clemens Metternich began his diplimatic career at the turn of the nineteenth century, the 
political fate of central Europe was dominated by the powerful figures of Napoleon of France and 
Tzar Alexander of Russia. As foreign minister of Austria, Metternich’s political activity would be in- 
extricably entangled with the ambitions and desires of these two men. Metternich’s fear of Russia has 
long been recognized as an element of his policy toward France. Here, in fascinating detail, it is shown 
to have had a decisive effect on his German policy as well. This first volume follows Metternich’s career 
up to the restoration of the Bourbons in France. From this point on he would turn his attention to the 
contest with Alexander. 852 pages. $7.50 





The Politics of Social Change in the 
Middle East and North Africa 


By Manfred Halpern 


A revolution broader and deeper than that of nationalism now grips the countries of the Middle East 
and North Africa. The author, who was in the Department of State for ten years and has traveled ex- 
tensively in the Middle East, investigates current processes of change there. In a revealing analysis of 
the major social groups, he treats particularly the “new middle class,” a group socially isolated from 
the traditional life of Islam and committed to a modernizing impulse that ranges from new dams to new 
forms of government and a new social awareness. A RAND Corporation Study. 456 pages. $8.50 





Nigerian Political Parties: Power in an 


Emergent African Nation 
By Richard L., Sklar 


The Federation of Nigeria today symbolizes the African desire for unity and democratic self-govern- 
ment. The great cultural diversity of the Federation, its delicate constitutional balance, and its highly 
competitive political party system continue, however, to pose challenging problems for political analysis. 
In an attempt to clarify this picture of Nigeria, Richard Sklar studies the Nigerian party system during 
the last phase of British colonial rule. This unique countrywide study of political behavior in Africa 
employs methods of analysis developed by students of European and American party systems, supple- 
mented by concepts that seem appropriate to African conditions. 576 pages. $12.50 





Order from your bookstore, or 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Princeton, New Jersey 
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DISTINGUISHED 
CHICAGO BOOKS 
IN POLITICAL SCIENCE 







THE DAWN OF A NEW AGE 


Reflections On Science and Human Affairs 


By Eugene Rabinowitch 


The new technological abilities 
make the old Adam a new man; 
they call for transformation of his 
traditional competing societies into 
a single world-wide community as 
the only alternative to mutual de- 


struction. 


From The Dawn of a New Age 


Eugene Rabinowitch, a prominent bio- 
physicist, has become one of the most 
lucid and urgent voices of the scientific 
community, explaining to his fellow citi- 
zens, of the country and the world, the full 
implications of the new age in which sci- 
ence is the life-and-death factor in politics 
and all human life. This work includes the 
author’s selection of the most important, 


today, of the many pieces he has printed in 


the Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists and 
other journals, as well as some remarkable 
prophecies and forecasts that have never 
before been published. All relate to his cen- 
tral thesis: despite the great political up- 
heavals of our age (nationalism in former 
colonial states and the spread of commu- 
nism) science rather than ideology will 


determine the future. 


Eugene Rabinowitch was born in Russia 
and received his Ph.D. from the University 
of Berlin. He was with the Manhattan Proj- 
ect from 1944 to 1946 and has been a key 
participant in the Pugwash and its succes- 
sor conferences. He is on the faculty of the 
University of Illinois and is editor of the 
Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists. 400 
$6.95 


pages, index November 
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THE WHIRLIGIG OF POLITICS 
The Democracy of Cleveland and Bryan 


By J. Rogers Hollingsworth. Why the Dem- 
ocratic party fell into such a sad state of 
affairs in the decade following 1893 is the 
major concern of this study. The author 
shows how national tensions of the time 
were reflected in party tensions, so that 


By Carl Joachim Friedrich. In this revised 
and enlarged edition, the author develops 
his own position within the framework of 
the history of Western legal philosophy 
from the Old Testament to contemporary 
writers. “This masterly little volume is the 
best survey we now possess of the leading 
ideas in legal philosophy from their begin- 


THE CORRESPONDENCE OF 
Yolume IY 


General Editor, Thomas W. Copeland; Vol- 
ume IV edited by J. A. Woods. All of 
Burke’s known letters, as well as a selection 
of letters to him, from July, 1778, through 
June, 1782. are included in this fourth vol- 
ume of the complete edition of his corre- 
spondence. Of the 227 letters written by 


through your bookseller 


THE UNIVERSITY OF 


CHICAGO PRESS 


the choosing of a leader such as Bryan, who 
sharpened rather than blurred issues, 
merely intensified internal unrest both in 
the party and in the nation. “A fresh and 
enlightening study of the politics of the 
period.” —-DEXTER PERKINS $5.00 


‘THE PHILOSOPHY OF LAW IN HISTORICAL 


PERSPECTIVE (Second edition) 


nings to the present day... . In an ad- 
mirable conclusion Professor Friedrich 
contributes his own thought to some of the 
recurrent problems of the philosophy of the 
law . . .’-—-HUNTINGTON CAIRNS, Political 
Science Quarterly. Cloth, $6.50 Phoenix 
paperback, $1.95 


EDMUND BURKE, 


Burke, 123 are printed here for the first 
time. During this period, when Burke’s po- 
litical influence was at its height, domestic 
and foreign crises enabled him to display 
to great effect courage, resourcefulness, 
and the powers of his mind. 


$12.00 
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———— Leading Texts from A-C-C 


Young 


Cushman 


Anderson 


Andrews 


Riemer 





Ogg and Ray's ESSENTIALS OF AMERICAN NATIONAL 
GOVERNMENT, 9th Edition 


By William H. Young, University of Wisconsin. Compact and inex- 
pensive, the 9th Edition of this text represents a reduced version of 
Ogg and Ray’s Introduction to American Government: The National 
Government, 12th Edition. Shortened by about 200 pages, the ma- 
terial has, at the same time, been brought up to date, including the 
space satellites, medical care insurance, and other recent develop- 


ments. 
Just published 550 pp., ill., paper, $3.95 


LEADING CONSTITUTIONAL DECISIONS 
12th Edition 


Edited by Robert E. Cushman, National Historical Publications Com- 
mission. Paperbound and thoroughly revised, the 12th Edition of this 
widely acclaimed text is one of the most up to date of the smaller 
case books. Notes and comments by the editor accompany each case. 

522 pp., paper, $3.50 
“An indispensable tool for the student of American Government.” 
LLOYD M. SHORT, University of Minnesota 


MASTERS OF RUSSIAN MARXISM 


Edited by Thornton Andersen, University of Maryland. This new text 
shows the development of Russian Marxist ideology from 1880 to the 
present, as expressed by Plekhanov, Lenin, Martov, Trotsky, Keollontai, 
Bukharin, Stalin and Khrushchev. 296 pp., paper, $2.75 
“Excellent! A number of valuable readings not available elsewhere.” 
FRANCIS B. RANDALL, Sarah Lawrence College 


FRENCH POLITICS AND ALGERIA 


By William G. Andrews, Tufts University. A wealth of documentary 
material and political data form the background of this lively account 
of policy in the making, with regard to the rebellion in Algeria from 
1954-1962. By showing the impact of the same problem on two suc- 
cessive regimes—the 4th & the 5th Republics—~an unusual opportunity 
for comparison is provided. 224 pp., paper, $2.35 
“An excellent brief summary of the background in French politics to 
the Algerian question.” MORTON J. TENZER, Brandeis University 


THE REVIVAL OF DEMOCRATIC THEORY 


By Neal Riemer, The Pennsylvania State University. An original 
work of scholarship, this book is for courses in political theory and 
also for introductory courses in political science. Writing clearly and 
using familiar concepts, Professor Riemer analyzes the decline of 
democratic theory and then presents a strong case for its revival. 
208 pp., paper, $1.95 
“Excellent both as an introduction to political science and as a 
thought-provoking treatise.” R. L. FERRING, Loras College 
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The Words of Love and Life. No matter what your wish or need, or the hour, 
the telephone is always there to serve you-~within the reach of your hand. 


Woven Together by Telephone 


Daily, as ona magic loom, the activities of millions of people are woven 
together by telephone. Home is linked with home. Business to business. 
Without the telephone, time and space would rush between us and 
each would be so much alone. And so many things would not get done. 


One reason Americans use the telephone so We will continue to grow to meet the 
much is because the service is quick, depend- needsof the nation and keep probing for new 
able, reasonably priced and within reach of all. knowledge and new ways to serve you better. 


In just a little more than twelve years the And do it with the courtesy, consider- 
number of Bell telephones has nearly doubled. ation and good will that have always been 
The prospects are bright forstill further progress. so much a part of Bell telephone service. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


Owned by more than two mililon Americans 





PART-TIME WORK 
AVAILABLE 


PH.D. PREFERRED, M.A. CONSIDERED, as a field inter- 
viewer for a market research organization specializing in inter- 


viewing “highly educated audiences.” 


In the course of an average year, Mendota interviewers see about 
one of ten of the nation’s physicians and a large proportion of 
its lawyers, engineers, editors, administrators, business executives 


and school principals. 


HIGH INTERVIEW RATE PLUS BONUS FOR COMPLETE 
ASSIGNMENTS. MERIT RAISES WITH EXPERIENCE. 
WORK ASSIGNMENTS ADJUSTABLE TO AVAILABLE 
TIME. ANY LOCATION IN THE UNITED STATES, WITH 
PREFERENCE GIVEN TO LARGER METROPOLITAN 
AREAS. 


If you are interested and meet these qualifications, please write 


for application forms. Address inquiries to: 


MENDOTA RESEARCH GROUP 


P.O. Box 164 
ENGLEWOOD, NEW JERSEY 
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INTRODUCTION TO GOVERNMENT 


Third Edition, Revised 
by ROBERT RIENOW, State University of New York, Albany 


This well-written text, now completely revised and rewritten, is an introduction to government which 
stresses principles, practice and comparison. The book deals primarily with the United States, but 


includes examination of the British, French, and Soviet political systems. 
January 1964; about $6.75 text 


STATE POLITICS AND 
THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


by NICHOLAS A. MASTERS, The Pennsylvania State University 
ROBERT H. SALISBURY am THOMAS M. ELIOT 


both of Washington University 


This incisive new work probes the interrelationships of state politics and education, Based largely 
on interviews with active participants in the decision making process in Illinois, Michigan, and Missouri, 


it explores the role of educationists—-who they are, and where they fit in our state political systems. 
December 1963; 6 charts and graphs; $4.85 fext 


POLITICS AMONG NATIONS 


The Struggle for Power and Peace 
Third Edition, Revised 


by HANS J. MORGENTHAU, The University of Chicago 


660 pages; 5 maps; $7.50 text 


BORZOI BOOKS ON LATIN AMERICA 


A new paperback series of original works and reprints of classics under the general editorship of 
LEWIS HANKE of Columbia University. 


Volumes soon available are: 


DO THE AMERICAS HAVE THE CONFLICT BETWEEN CHURCH 
A COMMON HISTORY? AND STATE IN LATIN AMERICA 
A Critique of the Bolton Theory by FREDERICK PIKE, University of Notre Dame 
by LEWIS HANKE, Columbia University January 1964 


January 1964 


THE MASTERS AND THE SLAVES AMAZON TOWN 
by GILBERTO FREYRE by CHARLES WAGLEY, Columbia University 
An Abridgement; January 1964 January 1964; reprint 


ALFRED A. KNOPF, Publisher 


College Department 501 Madison Avenue New York 22 
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A History of the Sikhs 


Vol. I, 1469-1839 
By Khushwant Singh 


“The story of the Sikhs is the story of the rise, fulfillment, and collapse of Punjabi 
nationalism,” says the author. In volume one of the projected two-volume history 
of the Sikhs, Khushwant Singh develops the “rise and fulfillment” theme, and 
carries the story through the mid-nineteenth century. The author, who has based his 
account on original documents in Gurmukhi, Persian and English, tells the story of 
the founding and growth of the Sikh church, the gradual transformation of the 
Sikhs from a pacifist sect to a militant group under Gobind Singh, and the consolida- 
tion of Sikh power under Maharajah Ranjit Singh. 

392 pages. $8.50 


Order from your bookstore, or 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Princeton, New Jersey 





THE ANNALS _ 2 Tic American Academy of 


Political and Social Science 





bi-monthly journal devoted to the discussion of political, social and eco- 

nomic problems. Presents a study of developments leading up to present 
conformation of ideologies in Sino-Soviet relations, as the September 1963 
A issue. 


i Communist China and the Soviet Bloc 


Edited by Dr. DONALD S. ZAGORIA, Research 
Institute on Communist Affairs, Columbia 
University 


© History and Tradition of Sino-Soviet relations 
© Accord and Conflict 


: © Implications for Other Countries 


For full information write: Single Copies 
3937 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 4, Pa. $2.00 
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In comparative politics, 
anew and unique KIND of source book! 


“A significant step in the computer revolution now underway in the polical and social 
sciences” 


-Karl W. Deutsch 
—-the first survey of ALL of the world’s independent polities. 


—-all significant correlations among 57 political and social charac- 
teristics of these nations. 


—-the product of a powerful new tool for the summarization and 
translation of social science data by computer: the Pattern Search 
and Table Translation Technique. 


A Cross-Polity Survey 
When programmed for Pattern Search, the computer scans, 
winnows, and summarizes millions of facts to produce short clear 
statements in English. Each statement is based on painstaking 
research and encoding. All statements are based on correlations 
among a very large number of political and environmental 
variables. 


Each of the 115 polities is coded unambiguously in terms of 57 
characteristics—political, economic, historic, cultural, com- 
municational, and demographic variables. Each of the 57 is 
dichotomized in strategically promising ways and the Pattern 
Search program directs the computer to cross-correlate each of the 
194 dichotomized variables with all of the others to produce 
thousands of two-by-two tables. Weak, trivial, or redundant 
correlations are winnowed out and the remaining strong 
correlations are automatically translated into English statements. 
This array of solid and evocative information is so arranged that 
the reader can readily perceive major new patterns of political 
phenomena. 


A Cross-Polity Survey 
is a reference tool and self-teaching device that is as useful to 
daily scholarship as it is stimulative of fresh insights and new 
hypotheses. It presents significant information, arranged in a 
logical sequence. Its 1287 pages of computer printout are pre- 
ceded by three chapters explaining the coding rules, coding 
considerations, and the Pattern Search and Table Translation 
Technique. 


A Cross-Polity Survey 
by Arthur S. Banks and Robert B. Textor 


7k x 10 1399 pages $20.00 
Ready October 17th. Reserve your examination copy now. 


mii THE M. I. T. PRESS 
CAMBRIDGE 42, MASSACHUSETTS 
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The Modern World 


Edited by C. H. C. Brount, Senior History Master, King Edward’s School, Birmingham. 


The volumes in this new series provide brief, stimulating introductions to the principal coun- 
tries of the world. Each study offers a vivid account of the country and its people, with dis- 
cussion of historical and political aspects, geographical and economic foundations, the pres- 
ent situation, and future prospects. The editions are paperbound, attractively printed and 
illustrated, each about 128 pages long. Published at $1.25 each, the first three titles are: 


China The United States | 
By Pine-cuH1a Kuo, Professor of History, By ALASTAIR BUCHAN, Director of the Institute 
Southern Illinois University. of Strategic Studies, London. 


The U. §. S. R. 


By G. Wricu'T MILLER. 





Readings in American Foreign Policy 


Edited by Rosert A. GOLDWIN, RALPH LERNER, and GERALD STOURZH. 
1959 720 pp. paperbound $2.75 


Readings in World Politics 


Edited by ROBERT A. GOLOWIN, RALPH LERNER, and GERALD STOURZH. 
1959 590 pp. paperbound $2.25 


Readings in Russian Foreign Policy 


Edited by ROBERT A. GOLDWIN with GERALD STOURZH and MARVIN ZETTERBAUM. 
1959 792 pp. paperbound $2.75 


Readings in Economics and Politics 


Edited by H. C. HARLAN. 
1961 704 pp. paperbound $2.75 


Readings in American Democracy 


Edited by GERALD StourzH and RALPH LERNER. 
1959 496 pp. paperbound $2.25 


Oxford University Press / New York, New York 
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Materials on American National Government 


Second Edition 


Edited by Jonn M. Swartuout, Portland State College, and Ernest R. Bartiey, University 
of Florida. 1962 608 pp. paperbound $4.50 


The Judicial Process 


An Introductory Analysis of the Courts of the 
United States, England, and France 


By Henry J. Aprauam, University of Pennsylvania. 
1962 384 pp. paperbound $2.25 


The Supreme Court on Racial Discrimination 


Edited by Joseru Tussman, University of California, Berkeley. 
1963 416 pp. paperbound $1.95 


The Supreme Court on Church and State 


Edited by JOSEPH Tussman, 
1962 330 pp. paperbound $1.95 


The Law of Nations 


An Introduction to the International Law o f Peace 
Sixth Edition 


By J. L. Brierty, Revised by Sm HUMPHREY WALDOCK, Oxford University. 
1963 464 pp. $4.25 


Strategy and Tactics of Soviet F oreign Policy 


By J. M. Macxinrosu. 
1963 356 pp. $5.50 text edition 


The Concept of Law 


By H. L. A. Hart, Oxford University. 
1961 263 pp. $4.25 


An introduction to Democratie Theory 


By Henry B. Mayo. 
1960 322 pp. paperbound $2.75 


Introduction to Marxist Theory 


By Henry B. Mayo. 
1960 344 pp. paperbound $1.50 


Oxford University Press / New York, New York 
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Documents on International Affairs, 1959 


Selected, edited and introduced by GILLIAN KING, Events documented include: the 
Chinese suppression of Tibet and the flight of the Dalai Lama, the conflict over Laos, the 
Sino-Indian border dispute, the signing of the Antarctic Treaty, the establishment of the 
United Nations Committee on the Peaceful Use of Outer Space, and Mr. Khrushchev’s 
visit to President Eisenhower. Important events in the Middle East, Latin America and 
Africa also receive attention. Royal Institute of International Affairs. $14.40 


The Nigerian Federal Election of 1959 


Politics and Administration in a Developing Political System 


By K. W. J. Post. Professor Post’s examination of the 1959 Nigerian election, which 
took place on the eve of independence, reveals the political, administrative and judicial 
origins of the present federal structure of Africa’s Jargest country. His description of the 
campaign and his analysis of returns particularly emphasizes factors affecting the voters’ 
decisions. Nigerian Institute of Social and Economic Research. $7.20 


Decentralisation in New Zealand 
Administration 


By J. L. Rogwerts. This collection of studies, an outgrowth of the 1960 convention of 
the New Zealand Institute of Public Administration, deals mainly with ways of admin- 
istering expanding government services and of avoiding bureaucratic tyranny. The prob- 
lem is explored on state and local levels, in the educational field, and in relation to the 
life of the individual citizen. A variety of opinions is represented. Studies in Public Ad- 
ministration, No. 7. $3.20 


Peru 


By R. J. Owens. A concise, authoritative account of Peru’s physical characteristics, its 
people, economics, politics, social conditions, education, trade, foreign relations, and its 
history from pre-Inca times to the present. Dr. Owens, who has lived in Peru, emphasizes 
the country’s agricultural] potential and her special problems—dramatic natural barriers, 
Indian illiteracy and impoverishment, and inaccessibility of mineral resources. Royal In- 
stitute of International Affairs. $4.00 


Oxford University Press / New York, New York 
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Political Parties in a New Nation 
The American Experience, 1776-1809 


By WILLIAM NISBET CHAMBERS. Using the American experience as an example, Pro- 
fessor Chambers discusses the genesis of the modern politica] party system “in a fresh, 
interesting, and surpremely readable manner.”—Vireinia Kirkus. “Should be of enormous 
interest not only to American historians but to sociologists and political scientists con- 
cerned with contemporary emerging societies.” —SEYMOUR Martin Lipset, Director, In- 
-~ stitute of International Studies, University of California, Berkeley. $4.50 
i Paper. $1.50 


The Origin of the West German Republic 


By PETER H. MERKL. Dr. Merkl’s study of the constitution of the West German Re- 
public—a political success possibly more important than postwar German economic success 
—shows how its crucial provisions arose from the play of political forces around con- 
troversial German issues, and not from Allied policies. Current trends of political and 
social thought in Germany are also discussed. “Federalism, constitutionalism, the found- 
ing process, German and European history—all these topics are enriched by Dr. Merkl’s 
study.” —CarL J. Frreprics, Harvard University. $5.50 

Paper. $2.75 


American Ethics and Public Policy 


By ABRAHAM KAPLAN., In a style both scholarly and literary, Dr. Kaplan examines 
the metaphysical and empirical foundations of American values, and the resultant American 
“dualistic code,” with its peculiar inability to reconcile idealism and material achievement; 
its moral absolutism and vulgar pragmatism; its “individualism” and its code of con- 
formity. He provides a working analysis of the morality underlying American public 
policy, and pleads for “a restoration of the social relevance of philosophy.” 

A Galaxy Paperback. $1.25 


Power, Politics, and People 
The Collected Essays of C. Wright Mills 


Edited, and with an introduction by Irvine Lours Horowirz. Forty-one of Mills’s 
trenchant essays, generally unavailable to his public prior to this book, are grouped 
around the central aspects of his thought. “An important book .. . fairly represents the 
ideas of an exceptionally gifted man.”—C. NORTHKOTE PARKINSON, Saturday Review. 
“Reveals, perhaps more clearly than any of his major books, the wide range and complex 
dimensions of this very representative modern intellectual.”"—-BenNetr M. Bercer, N.Y. 
Times Book Review. $8.50 


Oxford University Press / New York, New York 
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Prentice- Hall 

Publications 

in 
Political 
Science 


MODERN POLITICAL 
SYSTEMS: EUROPE 


Edited by Roy C. Macridis, State University of 
New York at Bufalo, and Robert E. Ward, The 
University of Michigan. 


A comparative study and analysis of four major 
European governments: England, France, the 
German Federal Republic, and the Soviet 
Union. Each political system is viewed as a 
system of action for the realization of shared 
goals or interests. The conflict and competition 
between socialist and democratic forms among 
the mature societies of Europe are discussed 
with an effort to gauge trends. This work is 
the product of detailed collaboration among 
four outstanding specialists in the field of Euro- 
pean politics. Contributing authors: Roy C. 
Macridis (for France), Samuel E. Finer, Karl 
W. Deutsch, and Vernon V. Aspaturian. 


May 1963, 576 pages, Text Price: $8.95 


CONCEPTS OF 
INTERNATIONAL POLITICS 


by Charles O. Lerche, Jr., and Abdul Azis Said, 
both of The American University. 


This recently published introductory book of- 
fers a compact systematic analysis of the im- 
portant concepts of international relations. 
Concepts are related to each other and to cer- 
tain central themes so that a unified body of 
theory results. Ideologically neutral, the book 
avoids taking sides on the various theoretical 
schools that divide practitioners in the field 
today. Its relative brevity offers many possi- 
bilities for a basic course. The book may be 
used with any combination of additional ma- 
terials to suit individual course needs. 


March 1963, 314 pages, Text Price: $4.95 


GOVERNMENT BY THE 
PEOPLE 5th Edition 


By James M. Burns, Williams College, and Jack 
W., Peltason, University of Illinois. 


Presents American national, state, and local . 
government in a, rich setting of political com-, 


bat and behavior, with full attention to ‘the 
constitutional, historical, 
pects of the subject. Up to date, through 1962 
Congressional elections, a section on Kennedy 
as President, material on new approaches in 
political science, and thorough coverage of im- 


portant new Supreme Court decisions on dis- 


tricting of state legislative districts. : 
Price: $8.25 


Naťl Ed. April 1963 816 pp. 
Natť'l-State-Local Ed. April 1963 . 
960 pp. Text Price: $8.75" ` 


MODERN POLITICAL 
SYSTEMS: ASIA 
Edited by Robert E. Ward and Roy C. Macridis. 


Here is a comparative and functionally oriented 
analysis of twenty-one contemporary Asian po- 
litical systems. Major sections are devoted to 
Japan, India, and the Chinese People’s Re- 
public, while Southeast and Southwest Asian 
systems are treated collectively in extensive es- 
says dealing with these two areas. This work is 
the product of detailed collaboration among five 
outstanding specialists in the field of Asian poli- 
tics. Contributing authors: Robert E. Ward (for 
Japan), Allen S. Whiting, Richard L. Park, Lu- 
cian W. Pye, and Dankwart A. Rustow. 


June 1963, 496 pages, Text Price: $8.95 


for approval copies 
write: Box 903 


Prentice-Hall 


Inc. 
Englewood Cliffs 


New Jersey 
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Hes Sa. adent at General Motors institute. Today, he’s absorbed i in higher mathe- 

' matics. Tomorrow, perhaps Plato and Aristotle ... . political theory and psychology .. . 
“ humanities, and economics—in short, whatever makes for a well-rounded education. 
i Next week, he may be on the job in an automobile plant. Twenty-four hundred other 

| students like him are studying to be electrical, mechanical or industrial engineers, 
| ‘in: one of the world’s most unusual institutions of higher learning. 


- 


During ‘their first four college years at GMI, students alternate between six weeks of 
‘Intensive study at GMI and six weeks of paid work at one of 133 General Motors 
‘ operations across the nation and in Canada. Their fifth year is entirely in the field . . 
preparing bachelor theses based on actual engineering projects of their sponsoring 
: GM divisions. 

Sitive: its small beginning, 37 years ago, GMI has graduated 6,000 engineers. The great 
i majority chose to remain with General Motors and today are employed in a wide range 
| ‘of technical and managerial positions in GM plants throughout the world. The educa- 
: ‘tional investment in these people has been a beneficial one—not only for them and 
for. General Motors—but for the many communities where they now work and live. 


- GENERAL MOTORS IS PEOPLE 


Making Better Things For You 
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Stresemann and the Polities of the 
Weimar Republic 
By Henry Ashby Turner, Jr. 


Using information drawn from Stresemann’s private papers, this book examines the transformation of 
a man who in three and a half years moved from the position of preserver of the monarchy to defender 
of the Republic. This examination of Stresemann’s domestic career is set against the larger background 
of his dealings in foreign affairs. By concentrating on the interrelation of Stresemann’s foreign and 
domestic policies, Henry Ashby Turner has written a well-balanced study of a complex man, who some- 
times by sheer will held the faltering German Republic together. 288 pages. $6.00 





Poland Between East and West: Soviet and 
German Diplomacy Toward Poland, 1919-1933 


By Josef Korbel 


Though Russia and Germany were far apart in their principal goals, their totally negative attitude 
toward the Europe of Versailles brought these two “outcasts” together. Therefore, in an atmosphere of 
mutual distrust and deceit, Russia and Germany entered into an intricate series of negotiations designed 
to destroy Poland. Professor Korbel’s book will be recognized as an important work on this exciting 
period of East European history. It is based on such archival sources as files of the German Foreign 
“ Office, the personal papers of General von Seeckt, on documents of the Soviet government, the Supreme 
Soviet, and the Third International, as well as on Polish original sources. 804 pages. $6.50 





A Sterner Plan for Italian Unity: The Italian 
National Society in the Risorgimento 


By Raymond Grew 


The book uses the Society as the basis for a fresh study of the climactic years of the Risorgimento 
in an effort to determine more about who participated in that movement, what issues were involved in 
it, and how unification was accomplished. Drawing upon unpublished materials gathered from archives 
and libraries throughout Europe, the author presents a comprehensive study of the social, political, and 
intellectual climate of the period in which Italy became a nation, 504 pages. $10.00 





Order from your bookstore, or 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Princeton, New Jersey 
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Human Nature in Politics: 
The Dynamics of Political Behavior 


By JAMES C. DAVIES, University of Oregon, formerly a member of the faculty at the 
California Institute of Technology. 


", .. I see no reason for tacitly accepting the assumption of John Locke and Karl Marx 
—the respective theorists of the middle class and of the working class—that the human 
mind is virtually a blank sheet on which culture writes whatever it chooses to write. The 
notion has underlain most social thought, ever since the study of society became as intense 


as it has in the last couple of generations. It needs re-examination, not continued accept- 


ance. —From the Preface 

In contrast to modern environmental explanations of political action, this book shows | 
how the human organism provides determinants of great political importance. By probing 
deeply into basic psychological research, the book’s coherent, factual explanations of 
political behavior are extended beyond the present Western world to encompass all soci- 
eties—stable and unstable, past and present. 


' 1963. Approx. 384 pages Prob. $6.95. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS Inc. 
605 Third Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10016. 


THE INDIAN JOURNAL OF PUBLIC 
ADMINISTRATION 


(Official Organ of the Indian Institute of Public Administration) 
Contents of Vol. IX, No. 2 


The Administration of Planning .......... 0c. cee eee eee wees A. H. Hanson 
The Bureaucratic Legacy of Modern Malaya ................. Robert O. Tilman 
Some Thoughts on State Administration ......... 00.00 cece cee eee eees B. Mehta 
Training in Community Development .......... 06.00.00 eee eee S. N. Mozumdar 
A Unified Civil Service orrori ranned Oa A i A S, Banerji 
The Position and Role of the Secretary-General of the United Nations ...... 
ee en ee ee ete ee ee PEE ee eee ee Jitendra Singh 
The Changing Role of the District Officer 1860-1960 ............ Haridwar Rai 


In addition, it contains the regular features, viz. Institute News, Recent Develop- 
ments in Public Administration, Digest of Reports, Book Reviews, Book Notes, and 
Recent Official Publications of Importance. 


The next issue wil be a Special one on “Administrative Reforms Since Independ- 
ence.” Single Copy $1.00 plus postage 


INDIAN INSTITUTE OF PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION, 
Indraprastha Estate, Ring Road, New Delhi-l. 
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U Nu of Burma 
Richard Butwell 


Based largely on personal interviews with U Nu and other Burmese leaders, 
and on previously unused Burmese-language sources, this book describes and 
evaluates the role of U Nu as the most important member of the political 
elite that governed Burma during the first fourteen years of Burmese inde- 
pendence, and depicts the broad outlines of the Burmese political process. 


$7.50 


Plekhanov 


THE FATHER OF RUSSIAN MARXISM 
Samuel H. Baron 
This is the first biography in a Western language of G. V. Plekhanov, the 
man who laid the theoretical basis of Russian Marxism and who almost 


singlehandedly launched the movement that was to culminate in the Bol- 
shevik Revolution. Illustrated. $8.50 


Cabinet Reform in Britain, 1914-1962 
Hans Daalder 


This study describes the wide extension of state services in Great Britain since 
1914 that has led to profound changes in the structure and function of the 
British Cabinet, and considers views on Cabinet reform put forward by 
leading ministers, prominent officials, and academics. About $8.50 


The Political Dynamics of 
European Economic Integration 
Leon N. Lindberg 


The political consequences of economic integration resulting from the estab- 
lishment of the European Common Market are shown through this full 
analysis of the aims and practices of the European Economic Community. 
Detailed case studies of four important decision-making sequences demon- 
strate the way in which major conflicts of interest among the member na- 
tions were resolved, and also indicate the probable expansive potential of the 
Common Market. . $7.75 


Order from your bookstore, please 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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>- The United States and India 
and Pakistan ` 
. : New Edition Revised and Enlarged 
By W. NORMAN BROWN 


A completely revised and greatly enlarged edition of a prize-winning 
book. An up-to-the-minute account of the major developments and dra- 
matic events of the fifties and early ’sixties, including a first-hand ap- 
praisal of the crisis produced by the Chinese invasion of Indian border 
territories, Retains all the compact and valuable information of the 
original ‘edition. The author knows India and Pakistan as do few other 
Americans. American Foreign Policy Library. $5.95 


The United States and Israel 
By NADAV SAFRAN 


A remarkably objective view of American-Israeli relations, stressing 
basic issues that have affected and are likely to affect both nations. 
After outlining Israel’s history and culture, the author explains the 
complex pattern of the Arab-Israeli conflict, the East-West struggle, 
pressures within Arab states, and the impact of influence groups in the 
United States. American Foreign Policy Library. $5.95 


Economic Planning in France 
By JOHN and ANNE-MARIE HACKETT 


A systematic and exhaustive study of French planning as it is now and 
of the way it has developed. Discusses relations between the various 
public departments, attitudes of the trade unions, businessmen, and 
farmers, as well as the problems posed by relations with the Common 
Market. Coming in October. $7.00 


‘Real Wages in Soviet Russia 


Since 1926 


By JANET G. CHAPMAN 


Information on Soviet real wages often withheld or distorted by the 
Soviet government is provided in this first fully documented Western 
analysis—the only study to present alternative measures of real wages 
required by economic theory. 4 RAND Corporation Research Study. 
Coming in October, $12.00 


| RB [ARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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from RANDOM 


Expectant Peop les 


NATIONALISM AND DEVELOPMENT 
by The American Universities Field Staff 
under the editorship of K. H. SILVERT 


In this wide-ranging, vividly written survey, the authors examine the phenomenon of twentieth-century 


nationalism as manifested in the social, political, and economic development of the so-called emergent countries. 
October 1963; 528 pages; $6.95 text 


Power and 
International Relations 


by INIS L. CLAUDE, JR., The University of Michigan 


Claude's new book is, like his earlier publications, fresh, provocative, and generally sound. He is surely 
among the very best minds currently writing in the field of international politics, if not the best. 


—William P. Gerberding, University of California, Los Angeles 
320 pages; $4.50 text 


Power, Freedom, and Diplomacy 


The Foreign Policy of the United States of America 
by PAUL SEABURY, University of California, Berkeley 


Brief, concise, and stimulating, What the student needs today. 


—-Amos Perlmutter, San Jose State College 
1963; 44G pages; $6.25 lexi 





Random House STUDIES 


A list of Random House Studies in Political Science, a series of original works attractively bound in paper 
covers, is available upon request. 


THE BEHAVIORAL PERSUASION MR. SECRETARY OF STATE 
IN POLITICS by NORMAN L. HILL, University of Nebraska 
by HEINZ EULAU, Stanford University PS43 $1.95 text 
PS42 $1.95 text 
o & © @ + e e © © e 


RANDOM HOUSE Tbe College Department 
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THE MAJOR POLITICAL SYSTEMS OF EUROPE 
Revised Edition 


by SAMUEL BEER, ADAM B. ULAM, and NICHOLAS WAHL, 
all of Harvard University 
HARRY ECKSTEIN, Princeton University’ HERBERT J. SPIRO, Amherst College 


Really outstanding. Political analysis at a high level of clarity, insight, (and) interest makes this not just a 
text, but a distinguished book. ... 


Peter Juviler, Hunter College 
832 pages: 18 tables and figures; $7.95 rex? 


State and Local 
Government and Polttics 


Revised Edition 
by ROBERT S. BABCOCK, University of Vermont 
This is an extremely valuable text for teachers, students, and “men of politics,” as interesting as it is informa- 


tive. —~Allan Spitz, Unversity of Hawaii 
500 pages; $5.75 text 


The Revolution im 
American Foreign Policy 


ITS GLOBAL RANGE 
by WILLIAM G. CARLETON 


In this completely revised and expanded edition of'an established classic in American foreign policy, the 
author masterfully combines narrative and interpretation. to place the events of international importance since the 
end of World War II in clear historical perspective. 

September 1963; 360 pages; paperbound ; $3.45 text 


Patterns of Government 





IN POLITICAL SCIENCE 


| Forthcoming... LATIN AMERICA 

| CONGRESS Political Institutions and Processes 

Politics and Practice by JAMES L. BUSEY, University of Colorado 
by NORMAN C. THOMAS, The University of Michigan ` PS44 ; December 1963; about $1.95 sexs 

f and 


_ KARL A, LAMB, The University of California, Santa Cruz 
i PS45; December 1963; about $1.95 tex? 
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MAN AND HIS GOVERNMENT 


An Empirical Theory of Politics 


By CARL JOACHIM FRIEDRICH, Harvard University. 752 
pages, $9.95 text edition. i 


The author's major work on political theory, based on a dis- 
tinguished lifetime of research, reflection and writing on 
politics. Hts empirical analysts encompasses the data of all 
men’s political experience. Nat only Western and modern 
but Eastern and ancient ways of government ore used as 
sources for the empirical theory and its derivative hypothests 
of a general science of polities. Giving continuous attention 
to the problems confronting both developing nations and al! 
other peoples and governments os they face the task of 
creating political order, the theory ts validated by reference 
to the classical body of political thoughf and to the insights 
of new quantitative and behavioral approaches to theory. 
Professor Friedrich holds thot political theory must be con- 
cerned with human values and beliefs. Only in this context, he 
asserts, may the basic concerns of political theorizing—~power, 
rule, and influence, authority, legitimacy and law, justice, 
equality and freedom—be thorovghly understood. 
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FOUNDATIONS OF AMERICAN 
GOVERNMENT AND POLITICAL 
SCIENCE 


A distinguished series of seven brief, paperback 
volumes on the basic institutions of American govern- 


ment... and the major fields of political science. 
JOSEPH P. HARRIS, University of California, Berkeley, Con- 
sulting Editor 


THE STUDY OF POLITICS: The Western Tradition and 
American Origins 


By ANDREW HACKER, Cornell University. 105 pages, $1.50. 
Cloth Edition, $3.50. 


THE AMERICAN CONSTITUTIONAL SYSTEM 


By C. HERMAN PRITCHETT, University of Chicago. 131 pages, 
$1.50. Cloth Edition, $3.50. 


POLITICS AND VOTERS 


By HUGH A. BONE, University of Washington, and AUSTIN 
RANNEY, University of Wisconsin. 138 pages, $1.50. Cloth 
Edition, $3.50. 


THE PRESIDENT AND CONGRESS 


By ROWLAND EGGER, University of Virginia, and JOSEPH P. 
HARRIS. 128 poges, $1.50. Cloth Edition, $3.50. 


PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION IN MODERN SOCIETY 


By JOHN J. CORSON, McKinsey & Company, Princeton, and 
JOSEPH P. HARRIS. 176 pages, $1.50. Cloth Edition, $3.50. 


AMERICA IN WORLD AFFAIRS 


By CHARLES LERCHE, JR., The American University. 114 
pages, $1.50. Cloth Edition, $3.50. 


GOVERNING OUR FIFTY STATES AND 
THEIR COMMUNITIES 


By CHARLES R, ADRIAN, Michigen State University. 128 
pages, $1.50, Cloth Edition, $3.50. 


MAN AND SOCIETY 


Volumes | and Il, Machiavelli through Marx 


By JOHN PLAMENATZ, Oxford University. $5.95 per Volume. 
This book subjects to a close and selective analysis the as- 
sumptions and ideas abouf man and society of the greatest 
theorists the West has produced since the time of Machiavelli. 
In the process students are directed to the thoughts that 
Western man has had about himself and his socia! environ- 
ment, and to œ critical analysis of the assumptions and con- 
cepts used to explain how society functions, both ideally and 


in reality. 


send for your on-approval copies 


330 W. 42nd Street 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY 


New York 36, N. Y. 
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Community Power and Political Theory 
by Nelson. W. Polsby 


In this book, the second of three reporting the results of a study of New Haven, a 
political scientist puts under the microscope sociological studies of power in a num- 
ber of communities—Bigtown, Cibola, Elmstown-Jonesville, Middletown, Pacific 
City, Philadelphia, Regional City, and Yankee City; demonstrates that the evidence 
in these studies contradicts stratification theory; shows how the theory was not sup- 
ported by findings for New Haven; and then goes on to argue the need for a new 
pluralist theory of community power. “A most significant examination of the com- 
munity power structure literature. It does an excellent job of confronting the ex- 
plicit and implicit hypotheses of the literature with the evidence adduced.”—Norton 
E. Long, Professor of Political Science, Northwestern University. $5.00 


The Pure Theory of Politics 


by Bertrand de Jouvenel 


A distinguished French writer sets out to remedy a serious deficiency in political 
science: the lack of agreement on first principles, or “elements.” Bertrand de Jouvenel 
reduces politics to its essentials and examines their nature. $6.00 


The Italian Prefects 
by Robert C. Fried 


Mr. Fried’s study of the development of the prefectoral system of public administra- 
tion in Italy from medieval times to the present was awarded Honorable Mention 
by the Leonard D. White Award Committee of the American Political Science Asso- 
ciation. It appears at a most propitious time, because a bill to abolish the prefectures, 
or reduce them to impotency, was recently introduced into the Italian Parliament. 

$7.50 


German Administration Since Bismarck 
by Herbert Jacob 


Seeking to discover how different regimes control their local administrators, Mr. 
Jacob’s book describes the structure and practice of German field administration 
from the founding of modern Germany in 1871 through the first decade of the West 
Germany Federal Republic. $7.00 


New Haven and London 
AE 






Yale University Press 
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THE POLITICS OF KOREAN NATIONALISM 
By Chong-Sik Lee $6.50 


KOREAN -AMERICAN RELATIONS 


Documents Relating to the Far Eastern Diplomacy of 
the United States. Vol. ll: The Period of Growing 
influence, 1887-1895 


Edited and with an Introduction by Spencer J. 
Palmer $7.50 


THE STATE AND THE FARMER 


British Agricultural Policies and Politics 


By Peter Self and Herbert J. Storing $5.00 


THE BALKANS IN TRANSITION 


Essays on the Development of Balkan Life and 
Politics since the Eighteenth Century 


Edited by Charles and Barbara Jelavich $8.50 


THE ARABS 
Their History, Culture and Place in the Modern 
Worl 
By Arnold Hottinger $7.50 


CONTROLLING LONDON'S GROWTH 
Planning the Great Wen, 1940-1960 
By Donald L. Foley $5.00 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA METROPOLIS 


A Study in Development of Government for a 
Metropolitan Area 


By Winston W. Crouch and Beatrice Dinerman 
$7.50 


NORTH CHINA VILLAGES 


Social, Political, and Economic Activities Before 1933 


By Sidney D. Gamble $7.50 


POLITICS AND SOCIAL CHANGE 
Orissa in 1959 
By F. G. Bailey $5.00 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA PRESS Berkeley 4 
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URBAN LAND USE PLANNING 
By F. Stuart Chapin, Jr. 


First published in 1957 and now made available again, this book presents a modern 
theory and the techniques necessary for successful urban land use planning. It 1s 
used extensively both as a general text for city planning courses and as a reference 
for pzofessionals in city planning agencies and consulting firms. 46 tables, 35 figs. 
397 pages. $6.95, 


PROBLEMS OF ECONOMICS AND SOCIOLOGY 
By Carl Menger, edited by Louis Schneider, translated by Francis J. Nock 


Economists, sociologists, political scientists, legal theorists, and historians of eco- 
nomic thought will welcome this first English translation of Carl Menger’s work, 
Untersuchungen über die Methode der Socialwissenschaften und der Politischen 
Ocekonomie insbesondere, both for its historical and contemporary importance. 237 
pages. $5.00. 


THE MEXICAN “MESTA”: THE ADMINISTRATION 


OF RANCHING IN COLONIAL MEXICO 
By William H. Dusenberry 


The Mexican Mesta—the first stockmen’s association in America—left a lasting 
legacy to ranching in Mexico and the western United States. The author traces this 
institution from its origins in the Old World to its development in the New World 
and its influence today. Many Mesta ordinances have been embodied in the consti- 
tutions and laws of the western states and in the constitutions and by-laws of today’s 
stockmen’s associations. 8 pages illus. 253 pages. $5.50. 


SHELBY M. CULLOM: PRAIRIE STATE REPUBLICAN 
By James W. Neilson 


Shelby M. Cullom (1829-1914), sponsor of the first Interstate Commerce Act and 
chairman of the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations longer than any other sena- 
tor in history, is re-evaluated and placed in proper perspective in this biography of 
an enigmatic American political figure. “. . . an excellent biography.”—Irving Dil- 
liard, Focus/Midwest. 328 pages. Paperbound, $4.50; clothbound, $5.50. 
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The leading text in comparative government... 


MAJOR FOREIGN POWERS 
Fourth Edition 
by Gwendolen M. Carter and John H. Herz 


A full revision of this standard text in comparative government, the Fourth 
Edition offers a comprehensive survey of the political heritage and social 
background, the party systems, the foreign policies, the legislative, execu- 
tive, and judicial structures of Great Britain, the Soviet Union, Germany, 
and France. The new Introduction and Conclusion extend the comparisons 
of structure and function handled in the main sections. With new maps and 
charts and extensive, up-to-date bibliographies. 692 pages. $8.95 


“This is the best textbook on English, French, German, and Soviet govern- 
ments for introductory courses.”-—-Joseph Nyomarkay, University of South- 
ern California. ““The well-established excellence of this standard textbook is 
maintained in the new edition.” Walter I. Giles, Georgetown University. 
“,.. this classic is still the best.”—-James M. Clark, University of Maine. 


Mi Coming in October . . . two complete sections from Major Foreign 
Powers, reprinted with all the maps, charts, and bibliographies in separate 
paperback editions: 


THE GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. Probable pages, 176; 
probable price, $2.25 


THE GOVERNMENT OF THE SOVIET UNION. With a new 54-page ap- 
pendix of Soviet constitutional documents. Probable pages, 224; probable 
price, $2.25 


Please write for examination copies. 


757 Third Avenue, New York 17, New York 


HARCOURT, BRACE & WORLD, INC. 
E 1855 Rollins Road, Burlingame, California 
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PAPERBACKS 


THE UNITED NATIONS 
A Short Political Guide 


By Syoney D. BAILEY 


A clear and comprehensive guide to the political 
workings of the U.N. The appendixes list the U.N. 
status of every inhabited territory and give the 
background data on each member country. 


September $1.75 


EASTERN EUROPE IN THE SIXTIES 


Eprrep sy STEPHEN FiscHER-GALATI 


Experts in the various fields present and interpret 
the principal problems and developments of this 
area. Provides an integrated view of East European 
affairs in the perspective essential for an understand- 
ing of the workings of the Soviet bloc, Yugoslavia, 
and Albania. 


October $2.25 


EVOLUTION OR CHAOS Dynamics of 
Latin American Government and Politics 


Enrrep spy Kant M. SCHMITT AND 
Davw D. Burks 


In this realistic evaluation, the authors analyze the 
forces affecting the twenty countries in Latin 
America and the effects of exploding population and 
urbanization on their institutions. 


September $2.50 


THE SOVIET POLITICAL MIND 


Studies in Stalinism and 
Post-Stalin Change 
‘By Rosert C. TUCKER 


A lucid exploration of the theoretical aspect of Soviet 
domestic and foreign policy that illuminates the 
“mental world” of Soviet politics today. 


September $1.95 





COMMUNIST STRATEGIES IN ASIA 
A Comparative Analysis of 
Governments and Parties 

Enirep BY A, Doax BARNETT 


Provides a comparative analysis of six Communist 
regimes and parties in Asia and of their relationships 
to the rest of the bloc and the world Communist 
movement. 


October $2.50 


SOUTHEAST ASIA IN 
UNITED STATES POLICY 


By Russer. H. Frrretp 


Important guidelines for U.S. policy emerge from 
the historical perspective and framework for policy 
analysis set forth in this timely study—the first in 
which all major aspects of American policy for the 
security of Southeast Asia are as assessed. Pub- 
lished for the Council on Foreign Relations 


October $2.50 


THE UNITED STATES AND AFRICA 
Revised Edition 
Epirep py WALTER GOLDSCHMIDT 


Originally published in 1958 and now extensively re- 
vised, this new edition provides an up-to-date survey 
of the politics, economics, and society in contem- 
porary Africa and the relation of these factors to 
American policy and action. 

October $2.50 


THE POLITICS AND ECONOMICS 
OF EUROPEAN INTEGRATION 
Britain, Europe, and 

the United Strates 

By U. W. Krrzincer 


A brilliant new study of the political and economic 
implications of the Common Market which includes 
analyses of the 1962 Trade Expansion Act, the impact 
of the Common Market on the American economy, 
and the significance of France’s rejection of Britain's 
membership. 


October $2.25 


COLLISION COURSE The Cuban 

Missile Crisis and Coexistence 

By Henry M. PACHTER 

Provides both an hour-by-hour documented account 
of the Cuban crisis and a lucid analysis of U.S. policy 
in the Caribbean, as well as a more general discussion 


of the “ground rules” of Cold War diplomacy. 
October $1.95 


FREDERICK A. PRAEGER 


PUBLISHER 


64 University Place New York 3, N. Y. 
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NEW REPRINTS 


Survey of Current Business 


Available December 1963 
Vols. 1-20, Washington, 1921-1940. (MW L449) 


(Including Supplements) 


Cloth bound Set. 4..<viccuis cs poss odescuen dee ein ees $700.00 
Vol. 1, 1921 

Paper bound volume .......... 0. ccc eee e cence eeeees 20.00 
Vols. 2-4, 1922-1924, 

Single volumes, paper bound ...........c esse eee eees 50.00 
Vols. 5-20, 1925-1940 

Single volumes, paper bound .......... cee cess ee eees 30.00 
Supplements 1931/32, 1936/38, 1940 

Single supplements ............cc cee e cece nsec reeeaeas 20.00 


SPECIAL OFFER: 10% discount on all orders received prior to 
September 30, 1963. 


Economic Development 
and Cultural Change 


Available Fall 1963 
Vols. 1-5, Chicago, 1952/53-1956/57 


Paper ound set +. <oostcSecavheca apts eaaa e $100.00 
Single volumes, paper bound ........... 0000. .ee eee cues 20.00 
I of i 
Journal of Business 
Available January 1964 
Vols. 1-20, Chicago, 1928-1947 
Cloth Dound Set vee ti iwie he eae ede $425.00 
Paper pound Sef acsreaanrri ei r E EAA 375.00 
Vols. 1-15, 1928-1942 
Single volumes, paper bound ...........ccceeeeeeeenees 20.00 
Vols. 16-20, 1943-1947 
Single volumes, paper bound ............. cece cee eeees 15.00 


SPECIAL OFFER: 10% discount on all orders received prior to 
September 30, 1963. 


111 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, N.Y. 
JOHNSON REPRINT CORPORATION LTD. 


Berkeley Square House, London W. 1, England 


R) JOHNSON REPRINT CORPORATION 
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NEW REPRINTS 


Political Quarterly 


Available Spring 1964 
Vols. 1-16, London, 1930-1946 







Cloth: hound burrerine arar aeawae cada ews weed $360.00 
Paper bound set .4..4 6.0 css eens is Suh eames 320.00 
Single volumes, paper bound .................. RETT 20.00 


American Journal of 
International Law 


Now Available 
Vols. 1-10, New York, 1907-1916 


(Including Supplements and 2 Special Supplements) 


Cloth þound: Bel ssericreidsia kineker a awa iA $485.00 
Paper Dond Sel sorridenti ae TIE rine eNEAN RaT AE 430.00 
Single volumes, paper bound (With Suppl.) .............. 40.00 
Single volumes, paper bound (Without Suppl.) ........... 35.00 
Reg. Suppl. to Vols. 1-10, paper bound ........... ...each 10.00 
Spec. Suppl. to Vols. 9-10, paper bound .............. each 20.00 


American Journal 
of Sociology 


Now Available 
Vols. 1-15, Chicago, 1895/96-1909/10 


Cloth bound set ....essssssssessssensseroersrsroensana $450.00 

Paper bound set ......usssuesuernssorroossocsesesreres 425.00 
Vois. 1-10, 1895/96-1904/05 

Single volumes, paper bound ..............000ccceuecees 27.50 
Vols. 11-15, 1905/06-1909/10 

Single volumes, paper bound .............0 000.0 cece aaee 30.00 


JOHNSON REPRINT CORPORATION 


111 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, N.Y. 
R) JOHNSON REPRINT CORPORATION 


Berkeley Square House, London W. 1, England 
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PROBLEMS OF WORLD DISARMAMENT 
Coordinated by Charles A. Barker 


Eleven lectures on nuclear warfare and its alternatives—arms 
control and disarmament—-given at The Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity by scholars in fields ranging from history and political 
science to genetics and psychiatry. Each lecturer views the 
problem from the standpoint of his own academic discipline. 
176 pages, paper and cloth 1963 paper, $1.75; cloth, $2.50 


THE “CUBAN CRISIS” OF 1962 


Selected Documents and Chronology 


David L. Larson 


94 documents from President Kennedy’s statement to the 
nation on the arms build-up in Cuba to the letter from U Thant 
to Soviet First Deputy Minister of Foreign Affairs Vasily 
Kuznetsov, acknowledging receipt of information which 
brought the “crisis” to a close. Appendix, Chronology, and 
Bibliography. 

352 pages, paperbound $2.75 An August 1963 Publication 


CONTEMPORARY GOVERNMENT 
OF JAPAN 
Theodore McNelly 


This new volume places primary emphasis on the structure 
and functions of Japanese government since the end of World 
War II. Discussions of major postwar political issues are 
included as well as historical background essential to a com- 
plete understanding of the governmental operation. 

228 pages, paperbound 1963 $1.95 


NORWEGIAN DEMOCRACY 


James A. Storing 


An analysis of the governmental structure of Norway, a nation 
which has become closer to America since its postwar shift 
from a traditionally neutralistic position to active participa- 
tion in NATO politics and the U.N. The nation’s historical 
background, ideological roots, and educational and cultural 
activities are sketched, and the role government has played 
in the economy and lives of the Norwegian people is examined. 


Paperbound A Fall 1963 Publication 


ghion Mifin in Company 


BOSTON" NEW YORK: ATLANTA ° GENEVA, ILL- DALLAS: PALO ALTO 
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| Outstanding books for college courses .........-.++++: 


EUROPEAN POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT 


A Comparative Approach 


CLIFFORD A. L. RICH, Oklahoma State University; ROBERT O. GIBBON, 
Wisconsin State College, Eau Claire; LOWELL G. NOONAN, San Fer- 
nando Valley State College; HELMUT BADER, El Camino College; 
and KAREL HULIGEKA, State University of New York at Buffalo 
Edited by CLIFFORD A. L. RICH 


Designed for the first course in comparative government, this book presents a de- 
tailed, comprehensive, and balanced account of the politics and government of five 
major European powers: Great Britain, France, Germany, Italy, and the U.S.S.R. 


Specialists on each country analyze the causal determinants of political action, providing the 
student with a sound basis for drawing comparative conclusions. The book systematically 
focuses attention on the governing process in order to impart a clear understanding of how 
the major European systems compare to that of the United States. The final chapter sum- 
marizes the politics and institutions of European union. 1962. 780 pp. , illus. $8.00 


PUBLIC FINANCE 


EARL R. ROLPH and GEORGE F. BREAK-—both University of California, Berkeley 


Thoroughly class-tested textbook sets forth the theoretical and technical issues in 
public finance involved at all levels of government. It effectively demonstrates how 
economic intelligence can be applied to illuminate the problems of public finance; 
provides a descriptive-historical analysis of government finance today and its role in the econ- 
omy. The various tax resources available to the government are presented in detail. Book 
draws mainly on American experience in fiscal affairs, but evidence from other countries is 
incorporated where applicable. Current social security programs, the problems arising from 


the rapid growth of metopolitan regions, and fiscal theory and policy are examined in detail. 
1961. 588 pp., illus. $7.50 


PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


OHN M. PFIFFNER, University of Southern California; and 
ROBERT V. PRESTHUS, Cornell University 


Standard textbook provides a comprehensive account of public administration 
today. It integrates the descriptive-institutional material of administrative science 
and the behavioral analyses of administration in action. Book analyzes the nature 


of public bureaucracy and the political environment with its attendant pressures on the public 
administrator; incorporates material on decision-making and data-processing in fact-finding 
| and planning; reflects recent research in group behavior, individual motivation, leadership 
| dynamics, etc. 4th Ed., 1960. 570 pp., illus. $7.50 


JAPAN'S MODERN CENTURY 


HUGH BORTON, Haverford College 


An eminent authority traces in a narrative style the complex course of Japan's 
phenomenal transformation from a semi-feudal, agrarian country to a modern, in- 
| dustrial nation. Drawing on Japanese and Western sources and on his own experi- 


ence in helping to shape post-war Japanese policy, the author re-interprets fundamental ques- 
tions in Japanese history. He describes the period in which Japan borrowed and adapted from 
the West, gained and lost an Empire in East Asia, and artived at her present world position. 
Full attention is given to issues facing Japan today. 1955. 524 pp., illus, $7.50 
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1964-65 CONGRESSIONAL FELLOWSHIPS 


The deadline for submitting applications for the 1964-65 Congressional 
Fellowship Program is December 1, 1963. Applicants must be between the 
ages of 23 and 35. 


Qualifications: 


e For Political Scientists— Completion or near completion of Ph.D. in political 
science. Preference will be given to persons who are 
teaching or who intend to teach. 


* For Journalists Bachelor’s degree and at least one year of professional 
experience in newspaper, magazine, radio or television 
work. Graduate students who intend to enter journal- 
ism also will be considered. 


e For Law School Faculty— LL.B. degree and at least one year’s teaching experi- 
Members ence in an accredited Jaw school. 


Further information and application blanks may be obtained from: 


The American Political Science Association 
1726 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W. 
Washington 6, D.C. 


NORTH KOREA 


North Korea is probably the most unknown country behind the Iron Curtain. 
Not many Westerners have been there since the outbreak of the Korean 
War and precious few before that. In an attempt to fill the vast areas of 
ignorance, The China Quarterly is presenting a special issue on North 
Korea with articles by a number of academic specialists. The topics in- 
clude: 


Agricultural Development 

Industrial Development 

The Foreign Policy 

The Educational System 

The People’s Army and the Party 

The Judicial and Administrative Structure 


April-June (No, 14) issue of 


THE CHINA QUARTERLY 
Ilford House, 133 Oxford Street, London, W.1. 


Subscriptions $4.00 (students $3.00) per year 
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Bureaucracy and Political Development 
Studies in Political Development, #2 


Edited by Joseph LaPalombara 


Twelve outstanding scholars approach the question of bureaucracy and political development both 
by historical analysis in the United States and in a score of countries in Europe, Asia, and Africa, and 
by empirical field research in such varied places as Nigeria, Pakistan, Vietnam. They seek to explore 
how useful the existing theories and models of public administration are for the new states, In several 
instances, new models are suggested, and in many cases new directions for research are outlined. 
Sponsored by the Committee on Comparative Politics of the Social Science Research Council. 

472 pages. $8.50 





The Civic Culture 


By Gabriel A. Almond and Sidney Verba 


Going to the grass-roots of democracy, the authors have conducted interviews with citizens in five 
countries—-Germany, Italy, Mexico, Great Britain, the United States—to discover the political attitudes 
of individuals in these modern democratic states, The Civic Culture is a study of the political culture of 
democracy; it describes the individual’s political beliefs, aspirations, emotions, and actual participation 
in politics. The authors have applied the modern techniques of social research to some of the classic 
problems in political science. Published for the Center of International Studies. 528 pages. $8.50 





The Open Society and Its Enemies 
Fourth Edition (Revised) 


By Karl R. Popper 


When this highly controversial “critical introduction to the philosophy of politics and history” was 
first published in England in 1945, Bertrand Russell called it “A work of first-class importance which 
ought to be widely read for its masterly criticism of the enemies of democracy, ancient and modern.” 
Volume I. The Spell of Plato 864 pages. $5.00 
Volume H. The High Tide of Prophecy: Hegel, Marx ¢ the Aftermath. 426 pages. $5.00 


SE aem 





Order from your bookstore, or 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Princeton, New Jersey 
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From Wilson to Roosece!lt 
Foreign Policy of the United States, 1913-1945 
By JEAN-BAPTISTE DUROSELLE 


Written by a distinguished French political scientist, independent of 
American interpretations, this refreshing treatment of American in- 
volvement with the world covers the vital thirty years which saw 
America’s irrevocable emergence as a world power. A valuable and 
fascinating account of how the United States, potentially a major 
power, had to transform this potentiality into active reality for simple 
reasons of security. Coming in October. $10.00 


Somali Nationalism 
International Politics and the Drive for Unity 
in the Horn of Africa 
By SAADIA TOUV AL 


The first book on the emergence of Somali nationalism, describing how 
the new doctrine of self-determination has run head on into the strong 
juridical and political reality of the established order, multiplying the 
opportunities for the intrusion of foreign influence and cold war poli- 
tics. Center for International Affairs. $4.95 


Law in Japan 
The Legal Order in a Changing Society 
Edited by ARTHUR TAYLOR von MEHREN 


An unparalleled survey of contemporary Japanese law by Japanese and 
American legal scholars, that considers law as a part of the social order 
rather than as a technica] body of rules. $15.00 


Publie Opinion, Propaganda and 
Polities in Kighteenth=-Century 
England 


A Study of the Jew Bill of 1753 
By THOMAS W. PERRY 


This first full account of the short-lived Jewish Naturalization Act of 
1753—a significant and often misunderstood episode— sheds light on 
mid-18th-century men and politics. Harvard Historical Monographs, 
51, $4.75 
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THE POPULATION 


DILEMMA 


An American Assembly Book 


edited by Philip M. Hauser, Univer- 
sity of Chicago 


Eleven soctal scientists and demographic 
specialists delve into the problems of the 
world’s climbing population, showing how 
the population explosion will affect our 
domestic and foreign policy. Key problems 
are brought into focus—political implica- 
tions, the debate over birth control, latest 
medical advances, needs for higher living 
standards and educational opportunities, 
and conservation of world resources. Au- 
gust, S-AA-10 (orig.), Spectrum paper- 
bound $1.95, cloth $3.95 


THE PROGRESSIVE 
MOVEMENT: 
1900-1915 


edited by Richard Hofstadter, Colum- 
bia University 


From spirited muckrakers to reform- 
minded Presidents, these 36 articles and 
speeches by some of the great voices of Pro- 
gressivism offer insight into one of the 
great “revival” movements in American 
history. Richard Hofstadter has included 
pieces by such influential figures as Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, Woodrow Wilson, Upton 
Sinclair, Jane Addams, Walter Lippmann, 
Robert La Follette, Lincoln Steffans, and 
Louis Brandeis, among others. September, 
§-72 (orig.), Spectrum paperbound $1.95 
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Totalitarian or 


Democrat? 
edited by Thomas Landon Thorson, 
University of Wisconsin . 


What relation does Plato’s ideal state have 
io Hitlers Germany, Stalins Russia, or 
Western Democracy? Was the Republic 
the forerunner of a totalitarian society or 
a harbinger of democracy—Dr. Thorson 
presents the most incisive spokesmen for 
both points of view. These essays show 
how Plato’s ideas have influenced modern 
society, and challenge the student to form 
his own judgments. August, S-68 (orig.), 
Spectrum paperbound $1.95, cloth $3.95 


AN 
INTRODUCTION 
TO THE LAW 


by C. Gordon Post, Vassar College 


How our laws evolved, what they mean, 
and how they work—Dr. Post presents a 
basic introduction, tracing the develop- 
ment of the courts, showing how prece- 
dents are formed, how and why legal pro- 
cedures are followed, and what the most 
important legal terms mean. Every legal 
concept discussed is illustrated by actual 
cases. November, S-71 (orig.), Spectrum 
paperbound $1.95, cloth $3.95 
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The American Political Science Association’s Personnel Service 
operates as a “clearing house,” bringing together political scientists 
seeking positions and prospective employers. Registration in the serv- 
ice is open to all members of the Association. Here are the details of 
its Operation. 


Position Openings 


A Newsletter is mailed monthly to those seeking positions through the Per- 
sonnel Service. 
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Referral of Applications 


Biographical data sheets and letters of reference are maintained in an indi- 
vidual file for all of those registered with the Personnel Service. 


These materials are mailed, on request, to prospective employers listing job 
openings in the Newsletter. 


Employers Using the Service 
Any employer may use the Association’s Personnel Service. 


Types of positions listed include teaching and research on the university 
level, research and administrative positions with professional organizations, 
research and administrative positions wth federal, state and local government 
agencies. 


Registration Fee 


_ An annual fee of $5.00 entitles members of the Association to register with 
the Personnel Service. 


For further information concerning registration write to: 
Director, Personnel Service 


The American Political Science Association 


1726 Massachusetts Avenue N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
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ehl Editor— 


FRANKLIN L. BURDETTE 
Univërsity of Marylánd 


Jn Cloth — 


Foundations of latein onal Pokie 


By Harold Sprout, Princeton University and Margaret Sprout. By interweaving text and read- 
ings, the authors have provided a framework of concepts, theories, and basic knowledge that 
will be of enduring use in analyzing international relations in our swiftly changing world. 
1962, ill., 740 pp., $8.75. 


The Soviet Crucible, Second Edition 


By Samuel Hendel, The City College of New York. Contains a number of recent changes in 
the Soviet system and Communist ideology. Analyses on the impact of the Soviet system in 
terms of social welfare and its motivations, progress in industrialization, agriculture, and the 
seven-year plan have been added. 1963, ill., 706 pp., $7.50. 


Government and Politics of the Middle East In the Twentieth 
Century 


By H. B. Sharabi, Georgetown University. Emphasizing patterns of ioe i and development 
rather than strict chronological sequence, the author summarizes the structure and functioning 
of the governments and politics of the contemporary Middle East. 1962, il., 296 pp., $6.50. 


9, Paper — 


Latin American Politics in Perspective 


utilizing a topical approach rather than a country by country treatment. The author discusses 
the historical and social background, the institutions of government, political parties, the 
military and political violence, and public policy. Order is imposed on the chaos of events and 
institutions, and intelligible patterns revealed. 1963, 192 pp., $1.75. 


| 

By Martin Needler, The University of Michigan. An area study of Latin American politics 
Ideology In Conflict: Communist Political Theory 

| 

i 


By Dieter Dux, University of Cincinnati. A compact presentation focusing on the nature of 
recent tensions within the Socialist bloc as they are reflected in key speeches and reports by 
the leaders of the Socialist States. 1963, 200 pp., $1.50. 


International Relations: Basic Documents, Second Edition 


By Elmer Plischke, University of Maryland. A refreshing approach to the study of major func- 
tional topics of international affairs, offering direct contact with selected instruments, proc- 
| esses, and actual texts of documents ‘utilized in the conduct of international affairs. 7 962, ill.. 
206 pp., $3.95. 
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Attention! 
APSA Flight to IPSA 1964 World Congress in Geneva 


The Association is exploring the possibility of organizing a special group o 
flight for the World Congress of the International Political Science Associa- 
tion, to be held in Geneva from September 21 to 26, 1964. A minimum of 
25 participants is required to take advantage of reduced round-trip ticket 
prices available under international group travel regulations. g, 

Members interested in attending the IPSA meeting on a group flight basis 


should write to Association headquarters. 


BIOGRAPHICAL DIRECTORY 


of 
THE AMERICAN POLITICAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION 


FOURTH EDITION, 1961 


Edited by FRANKLIN L. BURDETTE 
University of IMaryland 


—The latest biographical material on all individual members of the Association, includ- 
ing degrees, academic and non-academic carers, publications and fields of interest. 

—Two listings of members—one alphabetically, one geographically. 

—Members classified into fields of primary interest. 

—Concise format for easy reference. 

—Descriptive and background material about the Association. 


Clothbound: $12.50 Paperbound: $10.00 


Orders should be sent: 


THE AMERICAN POLITICAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION 
1726 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W. 
Washington €, D.C. 
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ture of the American Republic. The book is primarily concerned with political 
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operates as a “clearing house,” bringing together political scientists 
seeking positions and prospective employers. Registration in the serv- 
ice is open to all members of the Association. Here are the details of 
its operation. 


Position Openings 
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RIGHTS, LIBERTIES, FREEDOMS: A REAPPRAISAL* 


CARL J. FRIEDRICH 
Harvard University 


When President Roosevelt proclaimed the 
“Four Freedoms” in 1941, he accepted a new 
conception of human rights far removed from 
the natural rights of the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries. The conception of rights 
which inspired the British Bill of Rights (1689), 
the Declaration of Independence (1776) and 
the Declaration of the Rights of Man and Citi- 
zen (1789) is grounded in simple natural law 
notions.! Man was believed to have a fixed and 
unalterable nature, to be endowed with reason, 
which gave him certain rights without which he 
ceased to be a human being. These natural 
rights, summed up in the Lockean formula of 
“life, liberty and property” (later broadened to 
include the pursuit of happiness),? were largely 
concerned with protecting the individual per- 
son against governmental power. Each man 


* Presidential address delivered at the 1963 
Annual Meeting of the American Political Sci- 
ence Association New York City, Commodore 
Hotel, September 4-7, 1963. 

1 Carl J. Friedrich and Robert G. McCloskey, 
From the Declaration of Independence to the Con- 
stitution— The Roots of American Constitutionalism 
(1954); Carl J. Friedrich, “Rights, Liberties, 
Freedoms,” University of Pennsylvania Law Re- 
view, Vol. 91, pp. 312 ff. (1942). 

* Carl L. Becker, The Declaration of Independ- 
ence (1922); Ursala M. von Eckhardt, The Pur- 
sutt of Happiness (1959). It continues to be the 
concept of many; e.g., Mr. Justice Hugo L. Black, 
in his recent contribution to a collective volume 
entitled The Great Rights (ed. Edmond Cahn, 
1963), speaks of rights as provisions that “pro- 
tect individual liberty by barring government 
from acting in a particular area or from acting 
except under certain prescribed procedures.” 
(p. 43) That was precisely the formula of the 
French Declaration of 1789; it animates the 
British and American tradition of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries throughout. 


was seen as entitled to a personal sphere of 
autonomy, more especially of religious convic- 
tion and property; the inner and the outer man 
in his basic self-realization and self-fulfillment. 
These rights depended in turn upon the still 
more crucial right to life—that is to say, to the 
self itself in terms of physical survival and 
protection against bodily harm. This right to 
life was recognized even by absolutists, hke 
Thomas Hobbes. It was believed immutable, 
inalienable, inviolable. Locke exclaimed at- one 
point that these rights no one had the power to 
part with, and hence no government could ever 
acquire the right to violate them.* 

In the course of the nineteenth century it 
gradually became clear that such rights were 
not something absolute and unchangeable. As 
the rationalist beliefs of the preceding age 
acquired historical perspective, rights were 
recognized as constitutionally created and 
guaranteed. Comparisons of different “bills of 
right”? reinforced the conviction that such 


3 From the vast literature on human rights, the 
following might be selected: H. Lauterpacht, In- 
ternational Law and Human Rights (1951); B. 
Mirkine-Guetzevitch and M. Prelot, ‘‘Chresto- 
mathie des Droits de l'Homme,” Politique (1960), 
containing a number of essays of historical and 
comparative outlook; Zechariah Chafee, Jr., 
Three Human Rights in the Constitution (1956); 
the same: How Human Rights got into the Consti- 
tution (1952); Chafee has also published a collec- 
tion, Documents on Fundamental Human Rights (8 
pamphlets, 1951-52); Roscoe Pound, The Devel- 
opment of Constitutional Guarantees of Liberty 
(1957); in 1959, a report was published of the 
United States Commission on Civil Rights and 
an abbreviation of it under the title With Liberty 
and Justice for All—this report concentrates on 
voting, education and housing, ¢.e., in our termi- 
nology, one civil liberty and two social rights or 
freedoms. 
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rights varied from time to time and from place 
to place. Their adoption was seen as not merely 
an act of recognizing them, but of formulating 
and establishing them. To be sure, such a view 
was to some extent anticipated in the English 
and French revolutions at the height of revolu- 
tionary agitation, and the citizen’s participa- 
tion in government was, of course, a key claim 
from the outset. Natural rights thus gradually 
were transformed into “civil liberties,” the 
range of activities of the citizen. This transfor- 
mation was, of course, closely linked to the 
forward march of democratization, and a 
marked shift in the assortment of such rights 
occurred, as the right to vote and participate in 
government and public policy formation be- 
came generally recognized and extended to the 
underprivileged and to women. The freedom of 
religion became broadened into one of convic- 
tion; and academic freedom, the freedom to 
teach and to learn, was recognized even in 
countries like Germany and Austria-Hungary, 
where such participation was restricted. In the 
more advanced democratic countries, those 
rights which served the political function of 
better enabling the citizen to participate— 
freedom of the press, of assembly and of associ- 
ation, often summed up in the general freedom 
of expression—moved into the foreground of 
attention, while the right of property was sub- 
jected to restrictions and limitations arising 
from the widely felt need for greater social 
control and for restraining the concentration of 
economic power. 

These civil liberties, vigorously advocated by 
progressive forces, often seemed to transcend 
the individual and his personal interest to such 
an extent that groups were brought into being, 
such as the American Civil Liberties Union, 
which lent their organized support to the de- 
fense of individuals otherwise unable or unwill- 
ing to protect themselves. Civil liberties were 
the key issue of such writings as John Stuart 
Mills Ldberty—the classic statement of the 
libertarian doctrine in terms of social utility. 
Liberalism in its broadest connotation was the 
belief in these civil liberties and in the need for 
constitutionally protecting them.‘ This belief 
became, of course, associated with a great 
many more specific issues, political, economic 
and social, and it is therefore possible to see 
these rights merely as rationalizations for a 


t John Stuart Mill, On Liberty (1861), and 
volume V of Nomos, entitled “Liberty” and de- 
voted to an exploration of Mill’s thought; note 
also that the definition given is of course not 
meant to been exhaustive one; cf. my Constitutional 
Government and Democracy (1959), pp. 428 ff. 
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class interest, as Marx was inclined to do. Such 
an interpretation underlies the conception of 
rights in Communist states, as shown below. As 
against this one-sided analysis—for it contains 
an element of truth—the notion of civil liberties 
was grounded in the conviction that freedom 
required social and political organization which 
would overcome both natural and man-made 
obstacles to the realization of individual free- 
dom. Bentham’s view of democracy as the way 
to have all individuals participate in shaping 
the conditions of such freedom influenced (as it 
represented) a widespread belief.’ 

Freedom of independence was being crowded 
by freedom of participation. This freedom of 
participation was actually the older of the two. 
In the Greek cities it was this freedom rather 
than that of a personal sphere which had in- 
spired such noble utterances as Pericles’ Fun- 
eral Oration. The freedom of self-determination 
of “peoples” which the Draft Covenant of the 
Human Rights Convention of the UN pro- 
claims in its article 1 (though it is not included 
in the Universal Declaration) is a modern ver- 
sion of this ancient freedom of classical Greece; 
the freedom of each man to live under a govern- 
ment belonging to the same national group as 
his own, as well as to participate therein. One 
must not allow oneself to be misled by the 
collective form of this freedom to exclude it 
from the civil liberties. It is the civil liberty par 
excellence’ and closely related to the freedom of 
participation and its collaterals. That this 
freedom may collide with and at times even 
negate other freedoms is undoubtedly true. But 
there are and always have been conflicts of 
principle between different liberties. The inter- 
pretation of constitutional provisions concern- 
ing rights by judicial bodies has had to weigh 
and balance conflicting claims of priority. Un- 
less one were to construct a rigid hierarchy of 
these rights, or liberties, culminating in one 
highest and most important one, any broad 
recognition of rights will have to accept their 
pluralism, the fact that their relation and inter- 
dependence will evolve as concrete situations 
are confronted by courts and legislatures—in 
short, their pluralism. If it is argued that the 


5 Maurice Cranston, Human Rights (1963); ef. 
also Leonard Krieger, ‘Stages in the History of 
Freedom,” in Nomos, IV (1962), for perspective. 

6 Cranston, op. cit., does not wish to admit this, 
and argues to the contrary. A similar position is 
adopted by Isaiah Berlin, Two Concepts of Liberty 
(1958), p. 44-45, who calls it a “hybrid form of 
freedom.” Actually, it was already recognized 
during the French Revolution, following Rous- 
seau. 
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personal rights of the inhabitants of former 
colonial territories were or are more firmly 
protected by the colonial power, say by con- 
trasting Hong Kong and Ghana, or Morocco 
before and after French domination, the answer 
will be that the right of self-determination is a 
paramount right which by many persons today 
is placed ahead of all personal rights.” 

The civil liberties, including the right of 
self-determination, have, however, in the twen- 
tieth century been rivaled not only by the older 
personal rights, but also by the freedoms sug- 
gested in the Rooseveltian proclamation and 
embodied in quite a few of the postwar consti- 
tutions as well as the United Nations’ Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights.* These new 
freedoms are rights of an economic and social 
character which characteristically involve col- 
lective and more especially governmental ef- 
fort. Among them are the right to social secu- 
rity, to work, to rest and leisure, to education, 
to an adequate standard of living, to participa- 
tion in cultural life, and even to an interna- 
tional order ensuring these rights. Some of these 
rights which have come into prominence in the 
twentieth century actually appeared among 
other “natural” rights at an early date. Thus 
the French Declaration of May 29, 1793, de- 
clared in its article 22 that “education is the 
need of all and society owes it equally to all its 
members.” This declaration also clearly faced 
the need for government action; in its article 24 
it asserted that the national sovereign (t.e., the 
people) must guarantee their enforcement. But 
the emphasis at that time and especially after 
the revolutionary fervor had subsided was upon 
the rights against the government and as the 


7 Cranston, op. cit., pp. 66 ff. 

8 Arts, 22-28. 

9 The right to work is actually not new; it was 
explicitly urged even before the French Revolu- 
tion by Turgot who in the Edit sur l’abolition des 
jurandes, 1776, wrote: “Dieu, en donnant à 
l'homme des besoins, en lui rendant necessaire la 
ressource du travail, a fait du droit de travailler 
la proprieté de tout l'homme, et cette proprieté 
est la premiére, la plus sacrée et la plus impre- 
scriptible de toutes.” It appears in Robespierre’s 
proposal of a restatement of the Droits de homme 
el du Citoyen of April 24, 1798. See for these texts 
“Chrestomathie des Droits de Homme,” in 
Politique—Revue Internationale des Doctrines et 
des Institutions, 1960, Nrs. 10-13, pp. 179-80 and 
248. The classic Declaration is reprinted there on 
pp. 246-249. In this collection is also found the 
next Declaration of 1793. Cf. also the discussion, 
op. cit. by McCloskey and myself, on the Amer- 
ican rights. 


nineteenth century progressed toward democ- 
racy, upon the rights within the government.!° 
Only in the twentieth century has the full 
significance of these social and economic rights 
become manifest. Such rights are obviously 
not protecting the individual against the gov- 
ernment or other powerwielders, but call upon 
the public powers to see to it that such liberty 
as man possesses by himself is implemented by 
another set of freedoms which in contrast to 
those of independence and participation may 
be called freedoms of creation. They are rights 
which provide man with the freedom from fear 
and the freedom from want; that is to say, they 
liberate him from restrictions and inhibitions 
which hinder his full development as a human 
being. While radically different from the older 
freedoms, they are nonetheless rightfully 
claimed for all men qua men. When Anatole 
France wrote his bitter quip about every 
Frenchman’s equal freedom to sleep in the open 
under the bridges over the Seine, he was asking 
for such implementation. It is no longer permis- 
sible to brush these rights aside as less basic 
than the earlier ones, or to question them be- 
cause of the difficulty of effectuating them. All 
rights contain norms, and all norms fall short of 
their enforcement—if it were otherwise, why 
would norms be needed? No one insists that the 
law that all men must breathe be enforced by 
appropriate enactments. It is unwise to ridicule 
these economic and social rights, because at 
times the drafters of such bills are carried away 
by their humanitarian enthusiasm and provide 
for “periodic holidays with pay” or for “enjoy- 
ing the beauties of nature.” © Such extrava- 
ganzas are recurrent in the elaboration of prin- 
ciples. The constitutions of American states 
offer many illustrations. The validity of a prin- 
ciple is not invalidated by its over-extension, 
although such reductio ad absurdum is a favorite 
tool of political oratory. 

Nor is it true to say that these rights are 
propounded by enemies of the established order, 
that the social rights, especially those associ- 
ated with the freedom from want, are ‘‘Com- 
munist”’ or ‘“Unamerican.” Actually, Marx and 
Engels had little use for the tradition of natural 
or any other rights, which they considered a 
bourgeois prejudice. The adoption and incorpo- 
ration of them in the “constitutions” of Com- 
munist states is part of the general function of 
such constitutions: to provide a facade of prin- 
ciples. All constitutions have, of course, this 


10 In The Great Rights, ed. Edmond Cahn, 1963, 
the distinguished authors still largely operate 
with that notion, esp. Justice Black. 

Art. 24 of Universal Declaration. 
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function to perform and there is no gainsaying 
their role as myth. Still, the elaboration of 
these social rights in traditional constitutions 
was and is the result of protracted struggles by 
particular groups and minorities for equality 
and freedom. These rights, far from being 
“Communist” or ‘‘Unamerican,” represent a 
response to a new and different situation of men 
frustrated by technological innovation and the 
like. Unfortunately certain Congressmen saw 
fit to engage in this kind of misleading oratory, 
when they persuaded the House of Representa- 
tives at the time when Puerto Rico’s new con- 
stitutional status was being debated, to strike 
these rights from the proposed constitution of 
Puerto Rico. It had been thought that the 
acceptance of the UN’s Universal Declaration 
by the government of the United States would 
automatically make these rights admissible in 
the Puerto Rican Constitution. But the Con- 
gress insisted on having them eliminated, 
thereby causing serious opposition in the 
United Nations, when they were asked to re- 
cognize that Puerto Rico is self-governing. The 
Congressional action was also indefensible in 
view of the fact that numerous American state 
constitutions contain provisions granting one 
or another of these economic and social rights. 

To claim that these rights be considered 
“Communist” inventions is historically untrue 
and philosophically and legally unsound. The 
right to work goes back to the Great Revolu- 
tion in France; a number of these rights, as just 
mentioned, have appeared in constitutions of 
the American states; and they are found in 
many constitutions of the period after World 
War I, more especially the Weimar constitu- 
tion. Indeed, it has recently been argued that 
the formulation and enforcement of these 
newer human rights is a central concern of 
Western as much as Eastern, of non-socialist as 
well as socialist societies. Thus both Italy and 
the Federal Republic of Germany have in- 
cluded in their recent constitutions most of the 
economic and social rights which the Universal 
Declaration contains. 

Recognizing these rights as true rights must 
not prevent their being seen as different from 
the older rights. In order to appreciate fully 
this difference between the three sets of rights, 
as evolved in the history of the last three hun- 


2 Carl J. Friedrich, Middle Read to Freedom 
(1959); Pedro Munoz-Amato, Introduccion a la 
administracion publica (1954-57). 

3 Cf. Gerhard Anschütz, Die Verfassung des 
Deutschen Reiches ... ein Kommentar, 14th ed. 
1933, esp. pp. 505 ff. and the literature there 
cited. 


dred years, it is necessary first of all to deter- 
mine what they have in common. If one takes 
these three rights, the right to one’s religious 
conviction, the right to vote and the right to 
work—three rights which illustrate the freedom 
of independence, the freedom of participation 
and the freedom of creation, invention and 
innovation—one finds that like the correspond- 
ing freedoms these rights are all related to 
enabling a human being to become a rounded 
self, a fully developed person. Not to be allowed 
to believe what one does believe, not to partici- 
pate in choosing one’s ruler, not to be active in 
the sphere in which one could produce and 
create anew—every one of these deprivations is 
readily recognized as de-humanizing, as crip- 
pling the man so afflicted and preventing him 
frora being a person in the full sense. That it 
may be difficult to implement such rights, even 
after they are proclaimed, does not invalidate 
them, anymore than the failure to claim a right 
makes it disappear. The rights which the Ne- 
groes now claim in the United States have been 
theirs for a long time and their claims are based 
upen this very fact. Rights have an objective 
existence; they flow existentially from the 
recognized nature of man, as do the freedoms 
which correspond to them. For these freedoms 
are the manifestation of the power of human 
beings, of their capacity to put them to some 
account. There no doubt exists, as far as capac- 
ity goes, a wide range of difference between 
individual human beings; but all men are ca- 
pable of religious conviction, of voting, of work- 
ing—to stay with our illustrations. The fact 
that each of the rights may be expressed as a 
capacity, as a power of man to achieve self- 
realization, is the hard core of all rights. Hence 
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we may say that the most comprehensive right 


is this right to self-realization whieh has also 
been simply called the right to freedom. 


144 This right is related to the freedom of self- 
realization, of course. This freedom was found, in 
the history of philosophy, to be one of three, the 
other two being the freedom of self~perfection and 
of self-determination; but we wish it to be under- 
stood to comprehend these other two to be in- 
cluded under it—for self-determination is in- 
volved in self-realization, looked at from the view- 
point of the acting self, and self-perfection is the 
special form which self-realization takes in those 
human beings who are capable of the convic- 
tional trust of a higher destiny. Cf. Mortimer J. 
Adler, The Idea of Freedom, vol. I (1958), pp.606 
ff., for the trichotomy. It has recently been in- 
terestingly commented upon by C. W. Cassinelli 
in an (as yet unpublished) study entitled Free- 
dom, Control_and Influence: An” Analysis (1963), 
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Looked at in this perspective of the individ- 
ual, rights appear to be either self-preserving, 
self-asserting or self-developing. Looked at in 
the perspective of the political order of the 
community, such rights are either rights apart 
from this political order of the community, 
rights directed toward the political order, or 
rights depending upon the political order 
(Rights A, B, and C). These classes of rights are 
not sharply delimited and cannot be precisely 
separated from each other. Consider, e.g., the 
right of property which has undergone such a 
remarkable evolution in the course of the last 
150 years. It may be seen as either of the three 
rights: to be protected from government inter- 
ference (no taxation without representation) 
(Right A); to serve as the basis of voting (Right 
B); or for small business to be protected against 
unfair competition by big business (Right C). 
It is evident that the right to one’s property, to 
the suum of the famous Roman triad, is a basic 
right, but property may involve anyone of the 
three kinds of rights. As a consequence, it is 
even in some Communist political orders be- 
ginning to be recognized as such.' 

Another reflection will serve to reinforce the 
insight into this interconnectedness of the three 
kinds of rights. A right may be legally recog- 
nized and deeply felt by the person deprived of 
it; yet the deprivation may be caused by a 
non-governmental power-holder and -wielder. 
In this case, what appears at first to be a right 
apart from the political order may turn out to 
be a right depending upon the political order. 
This is typically the situation of underprivi- 
leged minorities, such as the Negroes in the 
United States. Still another facet of this inter- 
connectedness may be seen in the early recogni- 
tion of the right to education, af a time when 
generally prevalent thought dwelt on natural 


esp. ch. 1, III. Cassinelli retains, however, the 
trichotomy and does not develop the notion that 
self-realization comprehends the other two. Quite 
contrary to these prevailing views Isaiah Berlin, 
Two Concepts of Liberty (1958), p. 25 ff., would 
restrict ‘‘self-realization” to the concept of free- 
dom of the idealist philosophers—it is really a 
form of the doctrine of self-perfection. 

1 Cf. Gottfried Dietze, In Defense of Property 
(1963), argues for the return to an earlier concep- 
tion, 

16 Jugoslav Constitution, arts. 23, 25. Cf. also 
the commentary by Edvard Kardelj, “On the 
Principles of the Preliminary Draft of the New 
Constitution of Socialist Yugoslavia,” in The 
New Yugoslav Law (1962), esp. pp. 16-17. In 
order to justify this, a distinction is being drawn 
between private and personal property. 
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rights of independence. Thus we find John 
Adams writing that “liberty cannot be pre- 
served without a general knowledge among the 
people, who have a right, from the frame of 
their nature, to knowledge.” This right to 
education, now generally included among the 
economic and social rights, and surely a right 
depending upon the political order, was even 
then by this conservative New Englander 
described as an “inherent and essential right,” 
a right, that is, which was established “even 
before parliament existed.’’!” 

Often the rank order of and the distinction 
between the different rights is relative to the 
status of the particular person in the social 
order. Thus, the inherent right to an education 
is for a wealthy person a right apart from the 
political order, while for the poor one it is a 
right depending upon the political order. Thus a 
right to education may be recognized and yet 
not be effective in a community where much of 
the best education is offered in universities with 
very high tuition charges, unless scholarship 
funds are made readily available for under- 
privileged persons without discrimination. 
Much of the present struggle over desegregated 
educational opportunities for Negroes is simi- 
larly related to the neighborhoods in which 
Negroes live and where facilities are inferior to 
standards maintained elsewhere. 

Thus the problem of Negro education is first 
of all one of equal facilities. Although rapid 
progress has been achieved toward the “closing 
of the gap,” a great deal remains to be done, 
and it is a problem by no means restricted to 
the South. The issue transcends, however, that 
of facilities. To recall, the Supreme Court 
unanimously held “separate educational facili- 
ties are inherently unequal,” because “to sepa- 
rate them [Negro children] from others of simi- 
lar age and qualification solely because of their 
race generates a feeling of inferiority as to their 
status in the community that may affect their 
hearts and minds in a way unlikely ever to be 
overcome.’’!§ Not only in providing facilities 


17 Cf. Page Smith, John Adams (1963), vol. I, 
p. 79. 

18 Brown v. Board of Education of Topeka, 347 
U. S. 483 (1954), over-ruling the decision of 
Plessy v. Ferguson (1896), which had established 
the principle of equal but separate education. The 
situation existing under that principle is ad- 
mirably analyzed and put into context by Gunnar 
Myrdal (with Richard Sterner and Arnold Rose), 
An American Dilemma (1944), ch. 41. Cf. also 
the discussion in The Report of the United States 
Commission on Civil Rights (1959), and the help- 
ful abridgment entitled With Liberty and Justice 
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but in securing equal access to all schools, the 
government may have exacting responsibilities 
in enforcing the rights of the weaker against the 
stronger. 

Such an active role of the government (state) 
is also recognized as needed in the economic 
sphere. The neo-liberals in Europe,!® like the 
progressives in the United States, have been 
stressing the importance of firm government 
action to cope with the threats to freedom and 
man’s rights resulting from monopoly power. 
Beyond that, the government must be able to 
assert its authority when facing the interest 
groups that press upon it from all sides. Yet in 
granting the government this position of a 
powerful arbiter mediating the conflicts of 
interest, neo-liberals are not prepared to aban- 
don their basically critical attitude toward it. 
Order and rule are needed to maintain freedom, 
but vigorous restraints are needed to contain 
the rulers within the bounds of a constitutional 
order which protects human rights. 

Neoliberalism, by stressing the role of the 
government in the maintenance of freedom, 
contributes its share to an understanding of the 
fact that all rights are political in the sense of 
depending upon the political order for their 
maintenance and enforcement. They are politi- 
cal in the further sense of depending upon the 
values and beliefs of the political community 
which the order serves. Many of the newer 
rights are evidently the corollary of fairly 
recent developments; thus the right to work 
was only generally recognized when industrial- 
ization created large-scale unemployment. Still, 
it would be a mistake to make this the ground 
for asserting that this right only came into 
being at that point. Rather, the assertion of the 
right is rooted in the belief that it is part of 
man’s nature to work and that therefore any 
situation which deprives him of fulfilling this 
natural propensity ought to be corrected.?° 

This reflection reinforces the important 
insight already mentioned, that rights are 
characteristically normative in the sense that 
they reflect a tension between what is and what 


for All (1959), esp. Part ITI, pp. 101-137. The 
rapid progress which is being made in equalizing 
facilities can be gleaned from SERS, Southern 
Schools: Progress and Problems (1959), especially 
the valuable statistical material; ef. also the 
special issue of the Harvard Educational Review, 
Summer 1960, entitled “Negro Education in the 
United States.” 

19 For this movement and its literature see my 
article, “The Political Thought of Neoliberal- 
ism,” in this Review, Vol. 49 (1955), pp. 509ff. 

20 See footnote 9 above. 
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ought to be. From this vantage point, it can be 
seen that a right is related to an aspect of hu- 
man nature which is being inhibited or 
thwarted. Such tension may be felt by those 
who are the victims of such torts or they may 
not. But as already mentioned, whether they 
are or not, is not determinative. Established 
rights which have become conventional are 
often shrouded in forgetfulness until some 
dramatic issue projects them into the full glare 
of publicity. A recent case will illustrate the 
point. The Massachusetts Supreme Judicial 
Court held illegal and unconstitutional a prac- 
tice connected with special taxes on liquor and 
consisting in the state police stopping cars and 
searching them for various items of merchan- 
dise. This practice, justified in the name of law 
enforcement, was a flagrant violation of the 
right of privacy, more especially the right to be 
protected against searches and seizures without 
judicial warrant. The court in its opinion added 
that a warrant must be specific, name the per- 
son and specify the grounds of reasonable 
suspicion in the particular case. For many 
people, it was news and good news that they 
possessed this right.” 

The failure of men everywhere to appreciate 
the rights which they possess, or indeed to 
know about them, creates great obstacles to 
their enforcement. For unless complaint is 
made and insisted upon, the law enforcement 
authorities are likely to let sleeping dogs lie. It 
has been argued, as to conditions in the United 
States, that “individuals have less and less 
recourse to any corrective remedy against 
those who hold positions of power.’ Such a 
view probably exaggerates the sound point that 
serious injustice may develop and continue to 
prevail because of the ignorance and indiffer- 
ence of the underprivileged. A poll in Puerto 
Rico disclosed that only a small percentage of 
the people knew what were their rights; similar 
conditions have been found to exist in India, 
Germany and elsewhere. Likewise, many 
other Americans, but more especially Negroes, 
do not appreciate the rights which they possess 
and could rightfully claim. For many genera- 
tions since the civil war Negroes in many states 


2 Commonwealth v. Michael ©. McCleary, 
Nov. 29, 1962. 

22 Justice William O. Douglas in op. cit 
(Cahn ed.), p. 149. 

23 See Comite del Gobernador para el Estudio 
de los Derechos Civiles en Puerto Rico, Informe al 
Honorable Governador del Estado Libro Associade 
de Puerto Rico (1959). The lack of knowledge in 
the United States is affirmed by Douglas in the 
paper just cited, p. 155. 
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have, for example, been prevented from exer- 
cising their right to vote. The hostile white 
authorities interfered with their registering. 
Since in a democratic society political represen- 
tatives are in the habit of acting in response to 
their constituency, non-registration of Negroes 
proved the most effective method of silencing 
them. The ruthless and violent ways in which 
this deprivation was accomplished have been 
described many times; the silent deprivation 
through ignorance and desuetude went more 
commonly unnoticed. By these means, the 
constitutional amendment forbidding all dis- 
crimination was blandly nullified. The power 
resources of those Negroes who wished to insist 
upon their rights were not sufficiently devel- 
oped to secure their enforcement, Recently, 
their organizations have been gaining sufficient 
strength to assert their right to vote as well as 
other rights with increasing determination. As 
a result, the United States government now 
finds itself obliged to enforce rights which it 
might, theoretically, have enforced long ago. 

The consequences of ignorance and intimida- 
tion are even more serious, where all of the 
established government is violating or partici- 
pating in the violation of human rights. Totali- 
tarian governments apart, in many countries 
where rights, liberties and freedoms have only 
recently become constitutionally recognized, 
they have remained largely paper declarations. 
It might be invidious to mention particular 
instances, but not one of the countries which 
have adopted constitutions since the second 


4 This was perhaps never more vividly and 
movingly done than by Howard Fast in his his- 
torical novel, Freedom Road. Cf. also Paul H. 
Buck, Road to Reunion (1937), pp. 67f.; 276ff. 

2 For a descriptive account, see V. O. Key, Jr., 
Southern Politics (1949), ch. 26. Amendment XIV, 
in the second sentence states: “No State shall 
make or enforce any law which shall abridge the 
privileges and immunities of citizens of the United 
States;...7? Yet in spite of the imperative form 
of the language, such privileges and immunities 
(rights) have been abridged continually, and the 
efforts to secure a remedy through the courts and 
legislatures have been successful only to a very 
limited extent. The inherent difficulties have been 
analyzed rather persuasively by Jack W. Pelta- 
son, Fifty-eight Lonely Men (1962). Cf. also the 
judgment of Edmond Cahn that ‘... the 
Court ... could have won much greater gains 
for human freedom...” op. cit. p. 8. The re- 
cently advanced claim that the XIV Amendment 
is invalid, because of the way it was voted is, to 
say the least, untenable, Cf. David Lawrence on 
Aug. 17, 1963. l 
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World War has a satisfactory record of en- 
forcement of its constitutional bill of rights. 
Rare are the instances where the public has 
been ready to take a vigorous stand. The Spie- 
gel affair in the German Federal Republic was 
significant primarily on this account. The pub- 
lic reacted so sharply against the infringement 
of the freedom of the press that the government 
had to drop the minister primarily responsible. 
The publie’s vigorous protest testified to the 
growing strength of constitutionalism in that 
country. The government’s plea of the require- 
ments of security, reminiscent of Milton’s 
“necessity, the tyrant’s plea,” remained with- 
out a public echo, because of the lack of con- 
vincing evidence. No “clear and present dan- 
ger” became apparent in what the government 
had to say. 

A special aspect of this range of problems is 
the question of “‘states’ rights” under federal 
systems. In these systems, the question of hu- 
man rights, whether of broad or limited scope, 
is often argued in terms of a juxtaposition to 
states’ rights. Especially in the United States, 
but also in relation to the United Nations 
Declaration, it is argued that the rights of indi- 
vidual men must yield to the rights of collec- 
tivities. There seems to be good ground for such 
an assertion, in so far as history has shown and 
daily experience confirms considerable varia- 
tions in what are believed to be basie rights. 
Rights, we have seen, are closely linked to the 
conception of man in particular communities 
and it is for each political community to deter- 
mine them in range and rank. But this argu- 
ment is rather superficial. It fails to take into 
account the fact that any particular local mani- 
festation of such rights is embedded in the 
broader and more basic conception of these 
rights as belonging to human beings as such. 
Thus the United Nations Declaration aspires to 
stating what is now universally recognized as 
part of the rights of all men, and the same may 
be said of the European Declaration for all 
Europeans. The argument applies a priori to all 
Americans who together constitute one politi- 
cal community. Local variations may be admis- 
sible within the broad context of such rights as 
flow from the freedom of expression, but they 
may not take the form of a denial of the right. 
In other words, states’ rights cannot be pleaded 
against human rights within a federal system, 
except where the constitution explicitly 
permits local diversity. In case of doubt, the 
presumption must be in favor of the human 
right, because in the United States man is 
considered more important than the state. 

But there are, of course, limitations to any 
right, especially that of possible hurt to an- 
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other. As the United Nations Declaration puts 
it: “In the exercise of his rights and freedoms, 
everyone shall be subject only to such limita- 
tions as are determined by law solely for the 
purpose of securing due recognition and respect 
for the rights and freedoms of others...’ 
Had the Declaration left it at that, there could 
have been little objection. Freedom has tradi- 
tionally been seen as limited by regard for the 
rights of others.?’ But actually, the Declaration 
adds another limitation which might and surely 
could nullify all effective rights. It goes on to 
say that the exercise of such rights is limited by 
“the purpose of meeting the just requirements 
of morality, public order and the general wel- 
fare in a democratic society.” In view of the 
different conceptions of democracy, ranging 
from Swiss constitutional democracy to the 
totalitarian system of Mao’s China, it is evi- 
dent that such terms as public order and gen- 
eral welfare, not to mention morality, are so 
vague in their implications as to enable the 
rulers to justify any limitation they see fit to 
impose. Indeed, such vague limitations are apt 
to render rights nugatory. Bills of rights, 
under such regimes as the popular democracies, 
become purely declaratory and unenforceable; 
they constitute essentially declarations of the 
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real meaning of a statement found in typical 
Soviet utterances such as the following: “The 
Soviet Constitution serves as the most impor- 
tant instrument of safeguarding the rights and 
interests of the Soviet citizens from any en- 
croachment on the part of individual state 
agencies, officials, or citizens.’”° This statement 
is immediately followed by an assertion of the 
function of the Soviet political order: to provide 
“the material conditions necessary for the 
realization of these rights.” It is in keeping with 
this intermingling of state functions and per- 
sonal rights that the plural is used in speaking 
of the citizen. Even more important is the 
stress upon combatting administrative abuses. 
The citizens presumably are thus believed to be 
protected against arbitrary and prejudicial 
actions of officers, rather than against the state 
itself. Vis-à-vis this state, the Soviet citizen can 
have no rights. In this sense, Soviet totalitari- 
anism is the culmination of a trend of politics 
which found its most powerful expression in the 
philosophy of Thomas Hobbes. The impotence 
of the citizen in the Leviathan state—and is it 
not @ misnomer even to call him a citizen rather 
than a subject?——-is most manifest in his isola- 
tion, perpetuated in his inability to organize 
autonomously for any purpose whatsoever. 


principles and goals which the regime wishes V Hobbes is generally credited with having first 


the world at large to believe them to be dedi- 
cated to.?8 It is dificult to see what is to be the 


% United Nations Declaration, Art. 29, 

27 Kant’s formula is perhaps the most widely 
known, but it is also found in Locke and many 
others in similar forms; perhaps Kant’s owes its 
fame to the explicitly imperative form: “Act so 
that...” Die Metaphysik der Sitten (Immanuel 
Kant’s Werke, ed. E. Cassirer, vol. vii, Pt. I, 
Rechtslehre, Einleitung, p. 17.) Cf. also the 
comprehensive review by Mortimer Adler, cited 
above fn. 18. As a result, all attempts at stating 
the idea of freedom merely in terms of absence of 
restraints, impediments or interferences by others 
have always foundered upon the rock of a moral 
injection: freedom ought not be equated with 
license. However, unless the abuse of freedom is 
included, freedom is at the mercy of anyone's 
self-proclaimed notions on right use. This is the 
basic dialectic diffculty which Felix E. Oppenheim, 
Dimensions of Freedom (1961), seeks to deal with, 
as does Cassinelli in the work referred to above, 
fn, 18. 

28 Karl Loewenstein, Verfassungslehre (1959), 
pp. 163ff, has developed the notion of a semantic 
constitution; in analogy one could speak of 
“semantic” human rights, Cf. Giovanni Sartori, 
‘“Constitutionalism; A Preliminary Discussion,” 
this Ruvimw, Vol. 56 (December 1962), pp. 853- 
865 argues for the term “facade” constitution. 


made explicitly clear the difference between 
natural law and natural right. In a famous 
proposition, he argued against those who ‘‘con- 
found Jus, and Lex, Right and Law.” He 
pointed out “that they ought to be distin- 
guished; because Right, consisteth in the liberty 
to do, or to forbeare; Whereas Law, determin- 
eth, and bindeth to one of them®®..:” Man’s 
right to all things, even the dominion over his 
fellow men, is, however, limited by his lack of 
power, and he enters a political order, a com- 
monwealth in order-to have security and peace 
by “conferring all his power” upon one man or 
an assembly of men, unconditionally and with- 
out the retention of any rights, except that of 
life in the sense of physical survival; if that is 
threatened by the sovereign, man returns to his 
prior condition and presumably reacquires all 
his rights. Rights, then, in Hobbes’s proper 
understanding do not exist, once the common- 
wealth has come into being and a sovereign 


a3 A. I. Lepyoshkin (Moscow) “The Notion of 
the Constitution: Role and Significance of the 
Constitution of the USSR for the Political Life of 
Society,” unpubl. paper prepared for IPSA. con- 
ference at Freudenstadt, 1962, p. 15. 

3 Thomas Hobbes, Leviathan ch. xiv. Cf. 
also ch. xxxxi, where we are told that God's 
“rights of nature” are “derived from his irresist- 
ible power” and hence without limits. 
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exists. And yet, if one merely takes his original 
definition as a starting point, then in a constitu- 
tional order the rights appear as “liberties” 
defined by law, especially the constitution. 
Indeed, the Hobbesian starting point provides 
a suitable basis, an arguable common ground 
for the underlying similarity of rights, liberties 
and freedoms, as they historically have 
evolved. Absolute rights, that is rights inde- 
pendent of any political order, can only be 
possessed by an all-powerful being; even the 
sovereign has only those powers which are 
conferred upon him by agreement of the sub- 
jects among themselves,” war and peace legis- 
lation, adjudication and so forth. More particu- 
larly, property is understood as the outcome of 
laws made by the sovereign and hence as politi- 
cally established. But Hobbes, having defined a 
natural right as “the liberty each man hath, to 
use his own power, as he will himself, for the 
preservation of his own nature,” forbids himself 
to consider anything a natural right except the 
right of self-preservation, once men have en- 
tered the communal political order he calls a 
commonwealth. 

Very differently John Locke. He, too, would 
start with the right of self-preservation. In a 
famous passage in the Second Treatise, he ar- 
gues that man cannot be supposed to have 
given up “what he does not have the power to 
part with,” and therefore men have a right to 
preserve “‘this fundamental, sacred and unal- 
terable law of self-preservation.’’® Superfi- 
cially, Locke’s position seems no different from 
Hobbes’s, but actually there is a great differ- 
ence, and it lies in the different conception of 
the self. While in Hobbes this self is nothing but 
the bodily existence which man’s fear of violent 
death is concerned with, Locke conceives the 
self as possessed also of a spiritual existence, 
manifest in his liberty and the property which 
includes all man’s works. Hence the right of 
self-preservation ramifies into all those rights 
which the Bill of Rights of 1689 specifies, and 
the constitution becomes the bulwark of these 
rights, because it defines the powers of govern- 
ment and none of the established powers have 
any “manner of authority, beyond what is by 
positive grant and commission delegated to 


3t Leviathan, xvii. Hobbes defines these powers 
by paraphrasing the traditional Jura majestatis. 

32 John Locke, Two Treatises, second Tr, para. 
149. Cf. also my paraphrase in Constitutional 
Government and Democarcy (1950), p. 130, where 
the issue of an “inherent” right is transformed by 
relating it to the constituent power. Leo Strauss, 
Natural Right and History (1953), obscures the 
sharp difference, because he identifies the self in 
Hobbes and Locke; they are quite different. 
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them.” If any of them transgress this their 
power, they must be forcibly removed; for “‘in 
all states and conditions the true remedy of 
force without authority is to oppose force to 
it.” The ground for this vigorous assertion of 
man’s basic rights is that “the use of force 
without authority always puts him that uses it 
into a state of war as the aggressor, and renders 
him liable to be treated accordingly.’ It is in 
this sense that rights may be said to be inviola- 
ble. Their exercise may be prevented and thus 
people may find themselves incapable of exer- 
cising them, but they remain their rights just 
the same. In this perspective it becomes clear 
why rights depend for their effectualization 
upon the marshalling of appropriate power. It 
is precisely such marshalling of power which, 
for example, the organization of labor and of 
deprived racial minorities seeks to accomplish. 
In his by now famous Leiter from a Birmingham 
Jail, the Rev. Martin Luther King, Jr. pointed 
out: “We have not made a single gain in civil 
rights without determined legal and nonviolent 
pressure. ... We know through painful experi- 
ence that freedom is never voluntarily given by 
the oppressor; it must be demanded by the 
oppressed.’’*4 Such demands are futile and 
ineffectual, unless they are organized demands; 
the power of the many lies in the capacity to 
organize, Although significant remedial meas- 
ures may also be possible as a result of invoking 
the intervention of higher powers, these possi- 
bilities are limited even in the United States. 
When the federal government is being mobilized 
against state governments which fail to imple- 
ment federally guaranteed rights, it is not 
always sufficiently powerful to be able to cope 


‘with the situation. In Europe, a court and 


commission have commenced to enforce human 
rights which particular governments may be 
inclined to disregard; it is of course, only a 
beginning. It had been the expectation of 
some, that the United Nations’ Universal Dec- 
laration would similarly by convenant be given 
effective enforcement machinery, butsuchhopes 
have been disappointed up to the present 


3 Ibid, para. 155. 

31 The Letter of Rev. Martin Luther King, Jr. 
has been reprinted in various journals; I have used 
the reprint in The New Leader, July, 1963. There 
is a remarkable similarity between this letter and 
some of the arguments in James Baldwin’s No- 
body knows my Name (1954), esp. Pt. I, sections 
3-6. 

3 D. P. Myers, “The European Commission 
on Human Rights,” American Journal of Inter- 
national Law, Vol. 50 (1956); A. H. Robertson, 
“The European Court of Human Rights,” In- 
ternational and Comparative Law Quarterly (1959). 
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time.** In most cases, therefore, the fuller im- 
plementation of recognized rights depends 
upon the power individuals can marshal 
through organization, whether for the display 
of coercive power as in strikes, for the purpose 
of effective pleading before courts, for exerting 
pressure for needed legislation, or for securing 
remedial action in the administrative field. 
Hence, any political order which prevents 
individuals from organizing themselves for the 
defense of their rights as they see them is unlikely 
to provide adequate scope for the maintenance 
of such rights. The near impossibility of auton- 
omously organizing groups of citizens in totali- 
tarian orders testifies to the weakness of human 
rights in such states.’ 

At this point in the analysis a re-examination 
of the issue of freedom would be in order, since 
it is the positive aspect of so many of the new 
rights. Time and space do not permit it here.®® 
Suffice it, therefore, to suggest the following 
brief remarks about the nature of freedom. 
Generally speaking, the exercise of such capaci- 
ties as a man has without interference from 
other men constitutes, to repeat, the quintes- 
sence of freedom. Such capacities may be large 
or small, but their exercise is intrinsic to each 
man’s dignity. When, and to the extent that 
human beings, either individually or collec- 
tively, act politically, that is to say opine, 
prefer, and decide, create, innovate and invent 
things which are relevant to the political order, 
they may be said to be politically free to the 
extent to which they are able to do so without 
interference from other human beings. To that 
extent they are political persons. A man’s free- 
dom to act in relation to the political commu- 
nity and its order has three major dimensions. 
These dimensions may be called those of inde- 
pendence, of participation and of creation, as 
hinted above. As far as independence is con- 
cerned, political theory has long abandoned the 
earlier, seventeenth and eighteenth century 
notion of a “state of nature.” Even as a mental 
construct, it has lost all appeal and man “‘in 
isolation”? has become virtually unimaginable. 
The work of prehistory, archaeology and an- 


3 A. H. Holcombe, Human Rights in the Modern 
World (1948); H. Lauterpacht, as cited above fn. 3. 

87 ©. J. Friedrich and Z. K. Brzezinski, Totali- 
tartan Dictatorship and Autocracy (1956), ch. 20 
and the literature here cited. There have been 
claims that freedom of association is increasing 
in some of the totalitarian states, notably Poland, 
but the evidence is scanty and unconvincing. 

% See C. J. Friedrich, Man and His Govern- 
ment (1963), chs. 20 and 21 for more extended 
treatment, 
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thropology has shown man always to have lived 
in some kind of community, and the free man is 
therefore not seen as the isolated man, the 
Robinson Crusoe, but as the man who lives in 
effective interdependence with his fellow men. 
Freedom means to be free to share and the 
sphere of independence is not primary, but a 
corollary of participation in the community 
and of contribution to it through one’s creativ- 
ity. This profound shift in outlook and empha- 
sis Is even beginning to affect the conception of 
freedom for peoples and polities; while inde- 
pendence still dominates the oratory, every 
emergent nation seeks fulfillment in the volun- 
tary and active participation in, and contribu- 
tion to, mankind, even as imperfectly organized 
as it is in the United Nations.?° 

All creative freedom rests upon the observed 
fact that human beings do not only choose 
between existing alternatives, do not only 
select and prefer what is offered and available 
to them. When none of the available alterna- 
tives are acceptable, a new one may be discov- 
ered or invented which solves the problem, be it 
political or other. There is a very great differ- 
ence between choosing one of several known 
alternatives and discovering or inventing a new 
one. The latter act, symbolized by procreation, 
is unpredictable and shrouded in mystery, yet 
it is undeniably an exercise of human freedom 
in the highest sense. Indeed, in some of its most 
extraordinary manifestations it is part of man’s 
joy at play. The playful exploration of the 
unknown is the finest act of human freedom.?® 
It presupposes freedom from want and freedom 
from fear. 

It may be objected here that want and fear 
have been powerful stimulants of great works 
of art and literature and there is no gainsaying 
this observation. But every one of these in- 
stances is exceptional in personal terms, while 
for most human beings neither fear nor want 
beyond a low limit are stimulating; they are 
paralyzing. If therefore these two freedoms are 
accepted, not only as prevalent beliefs, but also 
as genuinely related to the overall freedom of 


39 Isaiah Berlin, among others, in the study 
cited above fn. 13 has suggested that such ‘‘collec- 
tive” efforts at securing freedom ought to be 
excluded from a consideration of freedom, or be 
considered a “hybrid form.” But this position 
seems questionable; it is interesting in this con- 
nection that Locke justified the state of nature 
by reference to sovereignty, para. 14, 

40 Johan Huyzinga, Homo Ludens (1938), 
especially the sections on myths as a phase of cul- 
ture as play, and section 9 on philosophy as a 
form of play. 
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self-realization, it becomes a major problem of 
any contemporary political order how to com- 
bine them with the rights which had been 
recognized earlier. This question is no more an- 
swerable in general terms than the question as 
to which dimension of freedom is to be pre- 
ferred. Quantitative and qualitative issues are 
intermingled here and only a soundly organized 
democratic process can hope to give satisfac- 
tory results. Hence likewise the assertion of 
greater rights entails the assumption of greater 
responsibilities. 

It is this problem of the ordering of rights, 
and more particularly the effective integration 
of the rights flowing from the desired freedom 
from want and fear which demonstrates the 
dependence of all rights upon the political 
order. Indeed, they themselves constitute, in 
their range and sophistication, major inven- 
tions of the kind which human ingenuity and 
creativity have contributed to the evolution of 
the political order. Nor is the end in sight by 
any means. The older constitutional systems 
are particularly in need of revision and radical 
innovation. Advance is needed, and it Is more 
likely to be achieved at the polls or constitu- 
tional conventions than in courts; it is part of 
the political process to achieve them. The 
American bill of rights, so called, is no longer 
adequate. Not only has there been a certain 
attenuation of older rights which need to be 
reaffirmed and strengthened,“ but some of the 
new rights urgently require constitutional 
sanction. Thus the right to an adequate educa- 
tion, guaranteed in a number of the newer 
constitutions as well as the United Nations’ 
Declaration, ouzht to be positively affirmed in 
the United States constitution. It would pro- 
vide the courts with the necessary ground for 
coping with certain grave abuses, such as the 
withholding of education from broad classes of 
citizens, because of local dissatisfaction with 
the standards (desegregation) demanded under 
the constitution. The right to be educated is 
possibly an even more important right than the 
right to be admitted to a particular school. 
Similarly, the right to work, while promoted by 
much federal legislation, may be denied by 
state and local authorities, when only their ju- 
risdiction is involved. The problem presents it- 
self in particularly poignant form in connection 
with the right to vote, The denial of that right 
through the handling of registration (discussed 


41 Mr. Justice Douglas in op. cit, (ed. Edmond 
Cahn), pp. 146ff. The legislation on civil rights 
now before Congress seeks to accomplish just 
that, 
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above) appears to be an abuse, because the gen- 
eral right of participation in politics, of which 
the right to vote is an important part, is today 
universally acknowledged to be basic to a free 
community; how that right is being exercised, 
whether, for example, through proportional or 
majoritarian representation, whether by people 
over 21 or over 18, and such like questions, 
may, on the other hand, well be left to local 
determination. Anyone comparing the tradi- 
tional bill of rights derived from eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries with the modern bills of 
rights, making full allowance for social rights, 
will appreciate the need for radical revision. 

But even when every effort is being made to 
reshape the constitutionally guaranteed rights 
in accordance with a wider and more adequate 
conception of human freedom, the problem 
remains of how to combine the several rights, 
liberties and freedoms into a balanced and 
harmonious whole. This problem cannot be 
solved by arranging these rights, liberties and 
freedoms into a rank list of simple priorities. 
The problem is not one-dimensional and static, 
but multi-dimensional and dynamic. It can 
only be solved in approximation and through 
adequate procedures for its solution in response 
to specific situations and particular circum- 
stances. l 

The problem of the rank order of various 
rights has, in American law as well as other 
legal orders, been partially answered in terms of 
the sequence in which such rights occur. Thus, 
the first amendment has very generally been 
claimed to be the foremost and to contain those 
rights which are preeminent. This assertion 
must be considered dubious, in spite of the 
prevailing view, if for no other reason than 
because a number of important rights are scat- 
tered throughout the original constitution, 
including such crucial ones as Habeas corpus. In 
any case, giving the first amendment pre-emi- 
nence does not eliminate the problem of rank 
order, because the first amendment itself con- 
tains a number of rights which may readily 
conflict with each other. For example, regula- 
tory provisions protecting the individual’s 
freedom of expression (speech) over the air may 
interfere with the private property rights of the 
owner of the broadcasting facilities. Not only 
property rights, but other rights, may be in 


42 Everson v. Board of Education, 330 U. S. 1 
(1947), Cf. also the interesting discussion of the 
problem of priority in particular reference to 
economic due process in Robert G. McCloskey, 
‘‘Kconomic Due Process and the Supreme Court: 
An Exhumation and Reburial,” in The Supreme 
Court Review, 1962, esp. at p. 46ff. 
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conflict. Freedom of the press clashes with the 
right of privacy, as well as the right to a fair 
trial and other rights. Many other examples 
could be adduced, especially as between the 
older rights which are self-preserving and the 
newer rights which are self-developing. The 
reasons are not far to seek; for the former favor 
the well-to-do, indeed all the beati possidentes, 
while the latter favor the poor. It is in the very 
nature of such .rights that they cannot be 
ranked in a fixed order, because the more or less 
in each case must be taken into account. A 
small infringement of aright A entailing a great 
loss in a right C, for example, may call for one 
decision, while the reverse may call for the 
opposite. “Situation sense” on the part of 
judges, legislators and administrators will be 
required at all times; carefully elaborated pro- 
cedures which make the cautious weighing of 
alternatives possible are the only way to secure 
maximum realization of all the different rights 
a civilized community may recognize as worthy 
of protection. By the way, judges are not al- 
ways the most vigorous guardians of human 
rights, though some judges at some times have 
rendered outstanding service. Nor can any 
authorities be relied upon for such protection, 
unless an alert public is constantly on the watch 
and ready, individually and collectively, to 
insist upon the enforcement of the rights it 
recognizes as expressing the community’s val- 
ues, interests and beliefs. The old saying that 
eternal vigilance is the price of freedom has lost 
none of its relevance, nor has the evangelical 
assertion that ‘‘the truth will make you free.” 
That truth is not given, settled and final, but is 
set as a task.“ In the ranking of rights, one 
cannot hope to arrive at a definitive settlement 
even individually and for onself. For a political 
community of any size it is out of the question 
that more be agreed upon than what rights to 
include in a general bill and a procedure for 


4 Benjamin N. Cardozo, The Nature of the 
Judicial Process (1921); the literature on this sub- 
ject is, of course, enormous. 

41 In the last analysis, only the common man 
himself can be the guardian of his rights, the 
rights common to all men. What the intellectual 
needs to remember, and often does not, is that he 
too is a common man, that is to say a communal 
man (as contrasted with the mass man) when he 
steps into the market place and participates in 
the affairs of the community. Cf. my The New 
Belief in the Common Man (1942), in which the 
destructive pessimism of Erich Fromm’s Fscape 
from Freedom (1941) is rejected, though the book 
was unknown to me at the time. 
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settling the issues as they arise, legislatively, 
judicially, administratively. 

The question of rank order resembles in some 
respects the problem of how to balance rights 
against other considerations, such as those of 
security. As our preceding discussion has 
shown, these issues often are in fact conflicts 
over which right to give priority. Notably, in 
the matter of security the right of protection, 
which has often been taken to be the most basic 
right, is involved. It is, therefore, not very 
useful to argue that “‘there are ‘absolutes’ in our 
Bill of Rights, and that they were put there on 
purpose...’ For the question really is not 
whether the rights are absolute or relative to 
the public interest (though admittedly the 
argument is often cast in these terms). The 
question is rather whether any among the 
rights are to be preferred to others, and if so 
which ones. What the answer can be we have 
just shown. 

The argument about security and related 
problems raises another range of issues which 
may properly be called those of “constitutional 
reason of state.” They constitute a complex 
and difficult matter. It is troublesome in all 
constitutional democracies because of the chal- 
lenge of totalitarian movements. Their camp 
followers and sympathizers are enemies of any 
and all constitutional order, and yet they are 
regularly employing the rights made available 
by the constitutional order to its loyal citizens 
for the purpose of destroying the constitutional 
order itself. For a constitutional democracy 
either to allow them to do so or to outlaw them 
may become self-destructive. If such enemies of 
the constitutional order were only individuals 
acting for themselves, one could well afford to 
adopt the noble stance of Jefferson who in his 
first inaugural said: 


If there be any among us who would wish to dis- 
solve this Union or to change its republican form, 
let them stand undisturbed as monuments of the 
safety with which error of opinion may be toler- 
ated where reason is left free to combat it.47 


Would it were only a matter of opinion or that 
reason were free to combat it. Unfortunately, 
we have to deal with the agents of revolution- 
ary world powers. They operate on the basis of 
a more deadly form of reason of state, namely 


4 Mr. Justice Black in op. cit. (ed. Edmond 
Cahn), esp. pp. 57ff. 

46 Cf. my Constitutional Reason of State (1957), 
for a more elaborate statement in the perspective 
of the history of political theory. 

1 Thomas Jefferson, Writings (1859), 
viii. 
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the “reason of party” which is grounded in a 
presumed certainty beyond all argument, dia- 
- lectical materialism.. How to cope with these 
challenges is a problem which no sentiment 
expressive af the early days of the Republic 
will enable us to solve. But neither will it be 
solved by more or less desperate appeals to a 
comparable reason of state on our own behalf. 
` Since the protection and elaboration of human 
rights is the core of the constitutional order, its 
very reason for existing, every infringement of 
such rights ought to be justified by clearly 
stating the overt acts which constitute a clear 
danger and demonstrate its presence beyond 
the peradventure of any serious doubt. The 
hysteria of the McCarthy days violated this 
principle in gross and indefensible fashion. An 
alerted citizenry will insist that such a break- 
down of American tradition will not recur. 
What this calls for is that not only judges and 
legislatures, but the learned professions of 
political science and the law devote much 
more effort than they have in the past to re- 
affirming and strengthening public understand- 
ing.48 More especially should we insist that our 
police and military forces be taught, within the 
broad framework of their study of the social 
sciences, enough political theory to acquire a 
full understanding of the tradition of human 
rights and am appreciation of the difficulties of 
their enforcement.*® Americans are not born 
with such understanding, nor can the present 
state of affairs serve to give it to them. There- 
fore, all Americans have every reason to be 
grateful to our minorities, groups and individ- 
uals, for the new vigor with which they are 
demanding the enforcement and invigoration of 
our rights. 

But “constitutional reason of state” cannot 
be content with such educational efforts, im- 
portant as they are. The various methods em- 


48 See the Report of the Commission, cited above 
fn. 18, passim, for a broad and persuasive state- 
ment. 

49 This involves a candid appraisal of the role of 
the military in a free society, and a clear apprecia- 
tion of the dangers of a political military force. 
Only a military profession strongly rooted in an 
understanding of the constitutional order and its 
theoretical moorings can provide adequate secu- 
rity. Germany’s error ought, at all costs, to be 
avoided, rather than made the basis of our ap- 
proach, as was done by Samuel P. Huntington, in 
The Soldier and the State (1957), esp. chs. 5 and 6. 
Cf. contra Huntington, Frederick Martin Stern, 
The Citizen Army (1957), who, for a motto, cites 
George Washington: “When we assumed the 
soldier, we did not lay aside the citizen.” 
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ployed for coping with the problems of security 
and survival by administrative, legislative and 
judicial modes of procedure are all inadequate. 
No security program should be left to ordinary 
legislation, let alone to administrative ordi- 
nance and discretion. It should be regulated in 
the constitution itself. Fhere should be clear 
and adequate provision for constitutionally 
safeguarded emergency powers; if a particular 
right, such as the Fifth Amendment of the 
American Constitution is believed to be badly 
stated or outmoded, a suitable amendment 
should be undertaken, providing maximum 
security not only for the state but for the indi- 
vidual human being. Constitutional reason of 
state is in the last analysis a matter of ever 
more effectively ordering a government accord- 
ing to law. What Cromwell, Spinoza and Kant 
knew, we have every reason to remember, since 
James Madison saw to it that it was embodied 
in our constitution, namely that the core of a 
man’s dignity is his conviction, his belief, his 
faith. To make this innermost self secure is 
more vital to the security and survival of a 
constitutional order than any boundary or any 
secret. For any community built upon the faith 
in human rights, the task of survival and of 
security becomes that of defending the inner- 
most self as much as defending the outermost 
boundary.® 

In sum, and as a conclusion, we might ask 
with Immanuel Kant the three basic questions: 
“What can we know? What should we do? 
What may we hope?” We know that the devel- 
opment of basic rights, liberties and freedoms is 
becoming universally recognized as part of a 
sound political order. We also know that such 


‘basic rights are the political manifestation of 


man’s nature as seen by the political commu- 
nity, and that hence their specification varies to 
some extent, as self-preserving, self-asserting 
and self-developing manifestations of the indi- 
vidual are stressed. Independence, participa- 
tion and creativity are all valued, but their 
rank order is not based on settled or absolute 
knowledge. Political communities will, there- 
fore, differ in the degree to which they will 
leave each man alone in pursuit of his happi- 
ness, allow him to participate in communal 
tasks or undertake by common enterprise what 
is needed for man’s self-development. All this 
we can and do know. But we also know that all 
political orders fall short, sometimes far short, 
of living up to their professions of belief and 
value in the sphere of right, and we as political 
scientists have much work yet to do to deter- 
mine what are the conditions of effective reali- 


50 Op. cit. fn. 46, pp. 117-9. 


APPROACHES TO STAFFING THE PRESIDENCY: 
NOTES ON FDR AND JFK* 
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It has been a quarter century since the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Administration Manage- 
ment, chaired by Louis Brownlow, blessed by 
Franklin Roosevelt, heralded a major inno- 
vation in our constitutional arrangements: 
substantial staffing for the Presidency distinct 
from other parts of the executive establishment 
—in Edward Corwin’s phrase an “Institution- 
alized Presidency.” The Executive Office, which 
throughout our prior history had been essen- 
tially a “private office” in the English sense, 
was to become a ‘‘President’s Department.” 
So it did. Presidential agencies have filled the 
building which in 1937 housed the State De- 
partment (and in 1913 had housed War and 
Navy, too). Presidential aides outrank in all 
but protocol the heads of most executive de- 
partments. 


I. THE BROWNLOW REPORT 


We date this development from Brownlow’s 
Report. In the sphere of presidential staffing, 
its proposals for the most part were put into 
practice with promptness and fidelity. And 
practice, for the most part, has been kind to the 
proposals, has sustained—indeed has vindi- 
cated—~key ideas behind them. What a rare 
experience for an advisory report! It gives the 
work of the Committee special standing which 
we properly acknowledge as we meet profes- 
sionally in 1968, the Silver Anniversary of 
their devoted service to the country and to our 
profession. 

As Brownlow cheerfully acknowledged, his 
group was in effect a White House “chosen 
instrument.” The Committee urged what 
Roosevelt wanted. They wrote, he edited. In 
the election year of 1936 he gave them a “‘non- 
political” assignment, ‘administrative man- 
agement.” After his reelection they couched 
their response in appropriate terms, PODS- 
CORB terms, Gulick-and-Urwick terms 
(shades of Taylorism), with “administration” 
set apart from “policy” and “polities.” Roose- 


* A paper delivered at the annual meeting of 
the American Political Science Association, New 
York City, September 4~7, 1963. [Arthur Schles- 
inger, Jr., referred to in the text, was a commenta- 
tor in the panel session at which this paper was 
read.—-MAn. Ep.,] 


velt thought it politic that they should do so. 
But he took care that their proposals met his 
purposes which were emphatically, essentially 
political. He wanted to enhance his own ca- 
pacity to rule. And when he undertook to im- 
plement what they proposed, the product 
seemed to fit him like a glove, to be but an 
enlargement and refinement of his style of 
operation circa 1936. So I think it was. 

The Brownlow Report and what followed, 
the first stages of the institutionalized presi- 
dency, must be taken to reflect this President’s 
matured approach after a term in office—to 
say nothing of his seven years in Wilson’s 
Washington. Did Brownlow educate the Presi- 
dent? How much was it the other way around? 
Or Harold Smith, whom Brownlow helped 
make Budget Director under the new dispensa- 
tion: did he teach FDR or Roosevelt him? At 
this distance it is hard to be precise about the 
educative interchange among these three. With 
all credit to Brownlow and to Smith, my money 
is on Roosevelt as the one who gave more than 
he took. 

To characterize the FDR approach we can- 
not rest content with the Brownlow Report. Its 
language is too “managerial.” The same thing 
can be said of Roosevelt’s formal documents, or 
of Smith’s public statements (his among 
others). For the sake of analysis—and com- 
parison—-it becomes necessary to construct a 
characterization out of what they and their col- 
leagues did, as revealed piecemeal by memoirs, 
by case studies, and by retrospective conversa- 
tions. 

For eighteen years I have made something of 
a hobby of such conversations. Let me draw on 
these, and on the published works as well, to 
characterize as best I can. In doing so I grant 
the risks of retrospection, still more those of 
oversimplification. But since our commentator, 
Arthur Schlesinger, has yet to give us for the 
later FDR a characterization as effective as he 
offered for the earlier, our purposes today de- 
mand a temporary substitute. However risky, 
here it is. 


I. THE ROOSEVELT APPROACH 


So far as I can find, Roosevelt did not 
theorize about the principles which underlay 
his operating style in later years. But he evi- 
dently had some principles, or at least premises, 
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or touch-stones, or instincts, for his practice 
was remarkably consistent in essentials. 

The first of these ‘‘principles,” I suggest, was 
a concern for his position as the man in the 
White House. If he began the institutionalized 
presidency, he did not for a moment mean that 
it should make an institution out of him. The 
White House was his House, his home as well 
as office. No one was to work there who was not 
essential for the conduct of his own work, day 
by day. “This is the White House calling” was 
to mean him, or somebody acting intimately and 
immediately for him. The things he personally 
did not do from week to week, the trouble- 
shooting and intelligence he did not need first- 
hand, were to be staffed outside the White 
House. The aides he did not have to see from 
day to day were to be housed in other offices 
than his. This is the origin of the distinction 
which developed in his time between ‘‘per- 
sonal” and “institutional” staff. The Executive 
Office was conceived to be the place for “insti- 
tutional” staff; the place, in other words, for 
everybody else. 

Not only did he generally try to keep second- 
string personnel out of his house, he also shied 
away from second-string activities which 
smacked of the routine (except where he chose 
otherwise for the time being). This seems to be 
one of the reasons—not the only one—why he 
never had “legislative liaison” assistants con- 
tinuously working at the White House. Re- 
portedly, he foresaw what came to be the case 
in Kisenhower’s time, that if the White House 
were routinely in the “liaisoning” business, 
Congressmen and agencies alike would turn to 
his assistants for all sorts of routine services 
and help. “It is all your trouble, not mine,” 
he once informed his Cabinet officers, with 
reference to the bills that they were sponsoring. 
This was his attitude toward departmental 
operations generally, always excepting those 
things that he wanted for his own, or felt he had 
to seize because of personalities or cireum- 
stances. 

For routine, or preliminary, or depth staff- 
work that his White House aides could not take 
on (or should not, in his view), Roosevelt usu- 
ally looked to the Budget Bureau or, alterna- 
tively, to a man or group he trusted in the 
operating agencies. In many ways the modern 
Bureau was his personal creation. And in most 
of his later years it was, as well, the only 
‘institutional’ staff of substantial size under 
his own control. 

Conceivably, he might have looked instead 
to interdepartmental mechanisms, to standing 
committees and secretariats. Indeed, he had 
begun his presidential career by doing so. He 
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created our first ‘cabinet secretariat” with the 
National Emergency Council of 1933, But after 
experimenting elaborately in his first term, 
Roosevelt lost taste for interagency commit- 
tees. Thereafter, he never seems to have re- 
garded any of them—from the Cabinet down— 
as a vehicle for doing anything that could be 
done by operating agencies or by a staff directly 
tied to him. This left small scope for such com- 
mittees at his level. He used the Cabinet as a 
sounding board sometimes, and sometimes as & 
means to put his thinking, or his “magic” on 
display. Otherwise, his emphasis was on staffs 
and on operating agencies, taken one by one or 
in an ad hoc group. 

The second “principle?” I would note is 
FDR’s strong feeling for a cardinal fact in 
government: that presidents don’t act on 
policies, programs, or personnel in the abstract; 
they act in the concrete as they meet deadlines 
set by due dates—or the urgency—of docu- 
ments awaiting signature, vacant posts await- 
ing appointees, officials seeking interviews, 
newsmen seeking answers, audiences waiting 
for a speech, intelligence reports requiring a 
response, etc. He also had a strong sense of an- 
other fact in government; that persons close to 
presidents are under constant pressure-—and 
temptation—to go into business for themselves, 
the more so as the word gets out that they deal 
regularly with some portion of his business. 

Accordingly, he gave a minimum of fixed 
assignments to the members of his personal 
staff. Those he did give out were usually in 
terms of helping him to handle some specific 
and recurrent stream of action-forcing dead- 
lines he himself could not escape. 

Thus, before the war, he had one aide regu- 
larly assigned to help him with his personal 
press relations and with those deadline-makers, 
his press conferences: the Press Secretary. An- 
other aide was regularly assigned to schedule 
his appointments and to guard his door: the 
Appointments Secretary. Early in the war he 
drew together several scattered tasks and put 
them regularly in the hands of Samuel Rosen- 
man as “Special Counsel” (the title was in- 
vented for the man; Rosenman, a lawyer and a 
judge, had held a similar title and done com- 
parable work for FDR in Albany): pulling 
together drafts of presidential messages, 
speeches, and policy statements, reviewing pro- 
posed Executive Orders, Administration bill 
drafts, and action on enrolled bills—in short, 
assisting with the preparation of all public 
documents through which Roosevelt defined 
and pressed his program. 

These fixed assignments, and others like 
them in the Roosevelt staff, were sphere-of- 
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action assignments, not programmatic ones. 
They were organized around recurrent presi- 
dential obligations, not functional subject 
matters. They were differentiated by particular 
sorts of actions, not by particular program 
areas. This had three consequences: 


1. The men on such assignments were com- 
pelled to be generalists, jacks-of-all- 
trades, with a perspective almost as un- 
specialized as the President’s own, cutting 
across every program area, every govern- 
ment agency, and every facet of his work, 
personal, political, legislative, adminis- 
trative, ceremonial. 

2. Each assignment was distinct from others 
but bore a close relationship to others, 
since the assigned activities themselves 
were interlinked at many points. Natu- 
rally, the work of the Press Secretary and 
the Special Counsel overlapped, while 
both had reason for concern and for in- 
volvement, often enough, with the work 
of the Appointments Secretary—and so 
forth. These men knew what their jobs 
were but they could not do them without 
watching, checking, jostling one another. 
Roosevelt liked itso. (Indeed, he liked it 
almost too much; he positively encour- 
aged them to jostle. He evidently got a 
kick out of bruised egos.) 

3. Since each man was a “generalist” in pro- 
gram terms, he could be used for ad hoc 
special checks and inquiries depending on 
the President’s needs of the moment. So 
far as their regular work allowed, the 
fixed-assignment men were also general- 
utility trouble shooters. No one was sup- 
posed io be too specialized for that. 


All this, by the way, applied not only to the 
men with fixed assignments in the personal 
staff, but also to the Budget Director, Harold 
Smith, the head in effect of the institutional 
staffi—which was organized around that notable 
stream of actions-with-deadlines-attached, the 
budget process. 

There were some spheres of recurrent action, 
of activities incumbent on the President, where 
Roosevelt evidently thought it wise to have no 
staff with fixed, identified assignments. One 
was the sphere of his continuing relations with 
the leaders and members of Congress, Another 
was the sphere of his own choices for the chief 
appointive offices in his Administration. A 
third was the sphere of his direct relations with 
department heads, both individually and as a 
Cabinet. Every Roosevelt aide on fixed assign- 
ment was involved to some degree in all three 
spheres. These and other aides were always 
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lable to be used, ad hoc, on concrete problems 
in these spheres. But no one save the President 
was licensed to concern himself exclusively, or 
continuously, with FDR’s congressional rela- 
tions, political appointments, or Cabinet-level 
contacts. 

The third thing I would emphasize is 
Roosevelt’s sense of need for mobile manpower 
and multiple antennae. In addition to his aides 
with fixed assignments, FDR took full advan- 
tage of the Brownlow Report’s proposal for a 
number of ‘‘Administrative Assistants’ on his 
personal staff, each with a “passion for ano- 
nymity.’”’ After 1989 and on into the war years, 
he had several men so titled—and so enjoined 
—-about him, all of them conceived as ‘“gen- 
eralists,” whom he could use, ad hoc, as chore- 
boys, trouble shooters, checker-uppers, intelli- 
gence operatives, and as magnets for ideas, 
gripes, gossip In the Administration, on the 
Hill, and with groups outside government. 
These men were also used, as need arose, to 
backstop and assist the aides who did have 
fixed assignments. 

FDR intended his Administrative Assistants 
to be eyes and ears and manpower for him, with 
no fixed contacts, clients, or involvements of 
their own to interfere when he had need to 
redeploy them. Naturally these general-pur- 
pose aides gained know-how in particular sub- 
ject-matter areas, and the longer they worked 
on given ad hoc jobs the more they tended to 
become functional “specialists.” One of them, 
David Niles, became so involved in dealings 
with minority groups that Truman kept him on 
with this as his fixed specialty. Roosevelt’s 
usual response to such a situation would have 
been to shake it up before the specialization 
grew into a fixed assignment. 

The “passion for anonymity” phrase, which 
caused such merriment in Washington when 
Brownlow’s Report came out, did not seem 
funny in the least to FDR. He evidently 
thought it of the essence for the men inside his 
House whom he would use as general-purpose 
aides, Fixed, functional assignments interfered 
with anonymity as well as with his freedom of 
deployment. 

Roosevelt had never wanted in his House 
more general-purpose men for ad hoc missions 
than he personally could supervise, direct, 
assign and reassign. During the war, however, 
as his needs and interests changed, his White 
House staff inevitably tended to become a two- 
level operation, with some aides quite remote 
from his immediate concerns or daily super- 
vision. How he might have met this tendency, 
after the war, we have no means of knowing. 

It never seems to have occurred to FDR that 
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his only sources of such ad hoc personal assist- 
ance were the aides in his own office. He also 
used Executive Office aides, personal friends, 
idea-men or technicians down in the bureauc- 
racy, old Navy hands, old New York hands, 
experts from private life, Cabinet officers, 
“Little Cabinet” officers, diplomats, relatives 
—especially his wife—toward the end, his 
daughter—as supplementary eyes and ears and 
manpower. He often used these “outsiders” to 
check or duplicate the work of White House 
staff, or to probe into spheres where White 
House aides should not be seen, or to look into 
things he guessed his staff would be against. 

He disliked to be tied to any single source of 
information or advice on anything. Even if the 
source should be a trusted aide, he preferred, 
when and where he could, to have alternative 
sources. 

Put these three operating ‘principles’ 
together and they add up to a fourth: in 
Roosevelt’s staffing there was no place for a 
Sherman Adams. Roosevelt made and shifted 
the assignments; he was the recipient of staff 
work; he presided at informal morning staff 
meetings; he audited the service he was getting; 
he coordinated A’s report with B’s (or if he did 
not, they went uncoordinated and he some- 
times paid a price for that). Before the war, 
reportedly, he planned to keep one of his 
Administrative Assistants on tap “in the 
office,” to “mind the shop” and be a sort of 
checker-upper on the others. But he never 
seems to have put this intention into practice. 
From time to time he did lean on one aide 
above all others in a given area. In wartime, for 
example, Harry Hopkins was distinctly primus 
inter pares on a range of vital matters for a 
period of time. But Hopkins’s range was never 
as wide as the President’s. And Hopkins’s 
primacy was not fixed, codified, or enduring. It 
depended wholly on their personal relationship 
and Roosevelt’s will. In certain periods their 
intimacy waxed; it also waned. 


III. FOR IN WARTIME 


This brings me to the matter of wartime 
innovations, unforeseen in 1937, which pro- 
foundly changed the atmosphere and focus of 
the pre-existing White House operation. 

From 1941 to 1948 Roosevelt brought new 
staff into the White House. Superficially, the 
new men and their new assignments made the 
place look different. But as he dealt with war- 
time staff, he operated very much as he had 
done before. He let his prewar pattern bend; 
despite appearances, he did not let it break. 

The principal new arrivals were Hopkins, 
Rosenman, Lubin, Leahy, a ‘‘Map-Room,” and 
Byrnes. Rosenman, as Counsel, has already been 
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mentioned. Hopkins evolved into a sort of 
super (very super) administrative assistant, 
working on assignments without fixed bound- 
aries in the conduct of the wartime Grand 
Alliance, and collaborating with Rosenman on 
major speeches. Lubin, nominally a Hopkins 
assistant, was Roosevelt’s counterpart to 
Churchills wartime Economic Section, the 
President’s personal statistician, an independ- 
ent source and analyst of key data on produc- 
tion of munitions, among other things. Leahy, 
as Chief of Staff to the Commander-in-Chief, 
became an active intermediary to and from the 
services, and kept an eye upon the White House 
Man-Room. This was a reporting and com- 
munications center, staffed by military person- 
nel, in direct touch with the services, with war 
fronts, with intelligence sources, and with allied 
governments. As for Byrnes, he left the Su- 
preme Court to be a “deputy” for Roosevelt in 
resolving quarrels among the agencies con- 
cerned with war production and the war 
economy. Byrnes’ assignment was relatively 
fixed, but limited, temporary and entirely at 
the pleasure of the President, dependent on 
their personal relationship. In 1944, when 
Congress turned his job into a separate, statu- 
tory office (OWMR), Byrnes soon resigned. 

A final wartime innovation deserves men- 
tion: Charles Bohlen’s designation as State’s 
White House liaison. Until Sumner Welles’s 
departure from the Undersecretaryship, Roose- 
velt had resolved his chronic inability either to 
rake use of Cordell Hull or to dispense with 
kim, partly by ignoring State Department serv- 
ices, partly by using Welles as personal ad- 
viser and as link to the Department. Once this 
painful arrangement had been ended, there was 
no replacing it while Hull endured. But Hull’s 
ill-health and ultimate departure paved the 
way for new arrangements. These embody 
Roosevelt’s notions in the last months of his 
life on the ever-present issue of White House- 
State relations: Edward Stettinius became 
Hull’s successor on the evident assumption 
that he would keep house and “front” for the 
Department; Bohlen was confirmed in a liaison 
role and given formal status as the active link 
through which the White House was to get 
staff work from the Department and the 
Foreign Service to get orders from the White 
House. How this might have worked nobody 
knows. 

The striking common feature in these war- 
time innovations is that none of the new aides, 
from first to last, had irreversible assignments, 
or exclusive jurisdictions, or control over each 
other, or command over remaining members of 
the peacetime staff. Regarding all of them, and 
a3 he dealt with each of them, Roosevelt re- 
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mained his own “chief of staf.” And he con- 
tinued to employ outsiders for assistance. 
Winston Churchill, among others, now became 
an alternative source. Anna Boettiger became 
a window to the world of personalities and 
politics beyond the terribly confining realm of 
war-making. 

The war, in short, brought new men and new 
facilities into the presidential orbit, reflecting 
the new needs and new preoccupations of the 
President. Compared with 19389, the staff of 
1944 had far more scope, more varied skills, 
incomparably better technical resources, a 
wider and a different range of interests, wider 
reach for policy, and on the part of leading 
members an enormous although variable share 
in exercising presidential powers. To members 
of the pre-existing peacetime staff it often 
seemed that everything had changed, that 
Roosevelt’s operation was transformed. But 
from his standpoint—looking down, not up— 
nothing had changed save his preoccupations. 
Despite the surface differences—and making 
due allowance for the differences in substance, 
risk, and process—Roosevelt ran the war in the 
same way, with the same style, responsive to 
the same instincts or “principles” as during 
those preceding years when he and Louis 
Brownlow educated one another about ‘‘man- 
agement.” Or so it seems to me. 


IV. WARTIME COMPLICATIONS 


In peace and war Roosevelt’s approach to 
presidential staffing was consonant with his 
approach to presidential power, He sought to 
maximize the office as a vehicle for him. His 
interest lay in strengthening his own hold over 
policy. He put his faith, as always, in a com- 
petition among men and ideas both; his staff 
facilities gave institutional expression to the 
operating style he had developed during his 
first term, a style which Schlesinger has bril- 
hantly described, a style which was intended to 
enhance his personal power. He conceived of 
presidential staff in the same terms. 

This is not to say that his approach to staff- 
ing brought the same results in wartime as in 
peacetime. On the contrary, his war experience 
exposed a host of difficulties which had been 
undreamed of—or at least left unexplored— 
when he and Brownlow started their collabora- 
tion. 

Wartime, for one thing, changed the size and 
pace of executive operations. We have got used 
to the Pentagon, but it was then the symbol of 
a new dimension. The New Deal had substan- 
tially enlarged and quickened the executive 
establishment of Hoover’s time. War govern- 
ment towered over the New Deal. With the 
change in scale came changes in physical 
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proximity, in direct contact, in human scope, 
in ease of interchange. Rooseveltian staff work 
called for intimacy, informality, word-of- 
mouth, walking-through, not only in the White 
House but around the town. War made it a 
much bigger town. 

Wartime also imposed secrecy and censor- 
ship. No longer could the President look any- 
where and everywhere for scraps of information 
and advice on his preeminent concerns, his 
most compelling choices. No longer could he 
pick up any aide or friend he chose to spy out 
the terrain of his official advisers. His instinct 
for alternative sources, his avid curiosity, his 
reach for information and ideas, now had to be 
confined to men with a “need to know.” 

Moreover, his instinct for competitive ad- 
ministration had to be confined—at least in 
cardinal spheres of policy—to men whose 
quarrels with one another were imperfectly 
observable to him through press reports, men 
whose opposing views, alternative approaches 
were veiled from public notice, public argu- 
ment. As Schlesinger has pointed out, Roose- 
velt in peacetime relied on contention under- 
neath him to produce a show and test of 
bureaucratic stresses, congressional reactions, 
interest-group alignments, political pressures, 
which he could weigh before he chose his timing 
and his course. Rooseveltian staffing obviously 
was designed to help him make full use of com- 
petition in these terms. But that peacetime 
practice took one thing for granted: an open 
field, a visible arena, with affected interests in 
the stands and audience-reactions audible to 
him. Secrecy—and censorship—shadowed the 
field, reduced the audience, blunted reactions. 

In a closed arena, competitive administration 
gave Roosevelt less protection, fewer clues than 
it had given before. The inhibitions secrecy im- 
posed upon staff services but added to the prob- 
lem. Harold Stein’s case-books, the new one 
and the old, provide us classic instances of the 
pain in that problem. Roosevelt never solved 
it. Nor—to anticipate—has Kennedy. 

Secrecy did something more: it put the 
President into a world of knowledge different 
from the world the press inhabited. And not 
the press alone but his old friends, his political 
associates, many of his aides, the bulk of his 
bureaucracy, most members of his Cabinet 
knew less of what was happening and knew it 
differently, in different sequence, at a different 
time than he did. Now that we have lived with 
secrecy for a full generation, all of us have got 
accustomed to it and some of us have come to 
discount it. 

Numbers of my academic colleagues seem to 
think that if one reads the New York Times 
with care one misses nothing of importance, 
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secrecy or not. Numbers of Washingtonians ap- 
pear to share this view. But this, I submit, is 
an illusion even now. Certainly it was so then 
when secrecy was new and censorship in force. 

Roosevelt’s approach to staff-work had 
assumed a wide array of “knowledgeable 
men,” outside the White House as well as in, 
communicating freely with the President. But 
when most of them know less than the Presi- 
dent, or know it differently, communication 
scarcely can be free and often is not useful in 
his business. So Roosevelt evidently found. 

Not only was the President removed from 
most of his associates by what he knew—and 
when—but also by the nature of his personal 
responsibility. This had always been the case 
to a degree; wartime made it more so. FDR 
was spared the burden of a Kennedy that his 
choice, or the lack of it, might devastate a 
hemisphere; for the most part he was even 
spared the burden of a Lincoln that his judg- 
ment, or its lack, might lose a war. But in the 
winning of the war the burden of his choices 
was severe enough to chain him to his desk, 
exhaust his energy, cut short his life. The per- 
spective he acquired with that burden on his 
back was not shared fully, could not be, by 
even his most intimate assistants. He remained 
his own “chief of staff,” but tended less and 
less to put his mind on this assignment. Toward 
the end, he seems a man apart from all bis 
principal associates. Neither individually nor 
collectively were they abreast of his preoccupa- 
tions and intentions. When Truman later asked 
what Roosevelt meant to do, the answers were 
as speculative as the question. 

The war had still a further consequence: the 
great bureaucracies it fostered, in their tangle 
of arms-length relationships, felt evermore 
compelling need—the more compelling with 
each increment of size, distance, impersonality, 
and ‘“‘brass’—for service from the White 
House as a source of arbitration in their com- 
bats with each other. Wartime responsibility 
entangled bureaucratic jurisdictions even as it 
added scope and scale. The war power, mean- 
while, enhanced the presidency as a court of 
ultimate appeal. But Roosevelt’s presidential 
institution had been built to serve his purposes 
in mastering the bureaucrats, not theirs in 
getting service out of him. Orderly procedure, 
dutiful response, written records binding on the 
signer, firm decisions in behalf of others at 
their option—these were not often easy to ob- 
tain from Roosevelt’s White House, and were 
not meant to be. Grudgingly, belatedly, he 
yielded ground sector by sector, when and as he 
felt impelled by bureaucratic and congressional 
politics, or by strained limits on his own atten- 


tion. So Hopkins became arbiter-by-delegation 
on the inter-allied sharing of muuitions; so 
Byrnes became, in time, an arbiter for the 
home-front economy; so Smith was handed 
privately, complete control of budgeting for 
Fiscal 1946. 

But in the most important spheres of all, 
Roosevelt was adamant. On main matters in 
the conduct of the war and of allied relations he 
kept White House decision-making intimate, 
personalized, ad hoc, “disorderly,” and in hes 
hands. This suited him but caused great pain 
at the Pentagon and State. 

The pain Roosevelt inflicted in the war years 
has left a lasting imprint on our government. 
Officialdom retaliated, after he was gone. To 
some degree or other—oftener than not to a 
large degree—organizations at the presidential 
level which were written into statute in the 
later 1940s were intended to assure against just 
such Rooseveltian free-wheeling. “Never again.” 
It is no more than mild exaggeration to call 
NSC “¥Forrestal’s Revenge,” or NSRB (now 
OEP) “Baruch’s Revenge” with Eberstadt as 
agent. Even in the 1950s White House organ- 
ization was, in part, the product of reactions 
against Roosevelt. Eisenhower, too, had been a 
victim, 

There was no need for Roosevelt to face 
squarely the pain his practice caused to his 
officialdom. Their difficulties never grew so 
great as to block his own ability to function, 
to make use of them. The war itself, while 
sharpening their hurt, provided its own pallia- 
tives. The White House might be loath to settle 
a dispute, decide on policy, clarify authority, 
or choose priorities, but warfare and the aim of 
winning helped enormously to keep issues in 
focus, and in bounds. Money helped as well; 
officials operating in the cardinal spheres of 
policy had ample funds. As students of the 
Pentagon are well aware, nothing is more con- 
ducive to rational behavior, orderly discussion, 
give-and-take, Talent helped too; the best of 
the New Deal, mingled with the best of Wall 
Street, gave officialdom as much ability, as 
widely spread, as we have ever seen. Meanwhile 
the war power kept the various congressional 
committees relatively united; congressional 
tempers relatively checked. And wartime unity 
drove underground, much of the time, the 
clash of interests and of parties in our politics. 

The war, in short, did much to ease usual 
tensions among “separated institutions sharing 
powers,” much to enhance and clarify the Pres- 
ident’s central position. With so many peace- 
time pains removed, or lightened, Roosevelt’s 
wartime bureaucrats could well afford increased 
discomfort from his persistent ‘‘untidyness.”’ 
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But suppose a President whose operating 
instincts were not unlike FDR’s faced compli- 
cations of the sort I have ascribed to wartime 
Washington without the wartime benefits I 
have just mentioned? There is no need to be 
supposititious, This, roughly speaking, is John 
Kennedy’s plight. 


V. THE KENNEDY APPROACH 


President Kennedy has been in office a year 
and a half less than Roosevelt when the latter 
reviewed Brownlow’s proposals; he has worked 
inside the White House four years less than 
Roosevelt when the latter fully implemented 
those proposals. To speak of Kennedy’s “ap- 
proach” to presidential staffing is to deal 
with something which no doubt is still evolving 
in his practice and his mind. One cannot char- 
acterize what has not happened. Yet Kennedy 
moved swiftly to create a staffing pattern, to 
show an operating style, and he has held to 
these with quite remarkable consistency for 
some two years. In retrospect this may turn 
out to have been an interim approach. But 
this, at least, one can attempt to characterize. 
Let me try. 

There are some obvious affinities between the 
operating “principles” in Kenedy’s own mind 
and those I earlier ascribed to FDR. His 
staffing demonstrates this rather plainly. He 
evidently shares Roosevelt’s concern for the 
distinction between “personal” and ‘‘institu~ 
tional” staff. From Administration to Adminis- 
tration, White House staff has grown inexor- 
ably; “this is the White House calling” has less 
meaning every decade. But Kennedy quite 
consciously has tried to slow the trend; he cut 
back Eisenhower’s growth and started small. 

Kennedy, moreover, has run his personal 
staff with a feeling as keen as Roosevelt’s (or 
was it Brownlow’s?) for organizing around 
action-forcing processes. Like FDR, this Presi- 
dent has operated with a small core of senior 
aides on relatively fixed assignments, and as 
with Roosevelt’s men these have been action- 
sphere, not program-area assignments. Theo- 
dore Sorensen, as Special Counsel, is a- Rosen- 
man-writ-large. McGeorge Bundy is a sort of 
pinned-down Harry Hopkins, standing astride 
the stream of operational actions in the conduct 
of diplomacy and of defense which now flow 
to a President routinely with no less intensity 
or volume than had been “exceptional” as late 
as 1940. And so it goes for Kenneth O’ Donnell, 
for Pierre Salinger, for Lawrence O’Brien, for 
Ralph Dungan—each handles a distinctive 
aspect of the work-flow which the President 
must get through, day-by-day. Like their 
Rooseveltian counterparts these men also do 
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other things, ad hoc. And as in Roosevelt’s day 
their general-purpose services are supplemented 
by the services of others who do not have com- 
parable fixed assignments—our commentator 
for one. 

Titles have changed but the style is similar. 
“Administrative Assistant?’ has less novelty 
and dignity; almost everyone is now a “Special 
Assistant.” The fine old title “Secretary” is 
now held only by Salinger. But do not be con- 
fused by nomenclature. The pattern is much 
the same. So are the operating consequences 
for the staff. And Kennedy is very much his 
own chief-of-staff, 

This personal staff is unlike FDR’s in one 
particular: thirty-two months have passed 
without much feuding. These men have man- 
aged the deliberate overlapping of their work 
and their bilateral relations with the President 
in remarkably self-disciplined fashion. The lack 
of “personalities” is striking; the lack of bu- 
reaucratic paranoia even more so. This presum- 
ably reflects the President. His taste for compe- 
tition, for alternative sources, is stronger than | 
in any President since Roosevelt. But he seems 
to have no taste for ego-baiting and low toler- 
ance for egoism, even perhaps his own. Com- 
paring presidential styles is tricky business. In 
this respect, as obviously in others, the Ken- 
nedy White House is not simply Roosevelt’s 
reproduced. 

The differences grow greater as one moves 
beyond the personal staff toward the realms of 
institutional staff and departmental relations. 
Roosevelt was lucky; he wrote on a clean slate 
and then he got a second slate “war govern- 
ment.” Roosevelt innovated, Kennedy in- 
herited. 

From Truman he inherited an Executive 
Office larger and much more diffuse than 
Roosevelt’s Budget Bureau, encompassing by 
statutory mandate NSC staff, CEA, and what 
we now call OEP. From Eisenhower he in- 
herited a complex “staff system” and cabinet- 
committee structure, as well as a variety of 
specialized staff units. From both his predeces- 
sors he inherited classic and unresolved dilem- 
mas of relationship between a President and 
certain key departments, notably Defense, 
State, Justice, Treasury. Kennedy’s approach 
to staffing has been shaped in major part by his 
attempts to cope with this inheritance. The 
outcome naturally resembles Roosevelt’s pat- 
tern less then does the White House staff, 
per Se. 

Commotion over Kennedy’s deliberate dis- 
mantling of his predecessor’s staff and cabinet 
system has obscured the fact that he retained 
and has elaborated on four features of the 
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Hisenhower era. For one thing, Kennedy dis- 
poses of his time with much the freedom Eisen- 
hower painfully acquired from a heart attack. 
It is only thirty years since Hoover, once a 
week, received whatever citizens desired to 
shake hands. It is little more than a decade 
since Truman’s days were crowded by obliga- 
tory interviews with Congressmen, with lobby- 
ists, with spokesmen for good causes. One of 
Hisenhower’s greatest contributions to the 
Presidency—and to the sanity of future Presi- 
dents—lay precisely in this: the gift of time. 

But Eisenhower’s cut-back on the set-ap- 
pointments list is not the only way in which his 
practice has been carried forward. Kennedy has 
also kept, indeed enlarged upon, the White 
House staff for legislative liaison, a notable 
departure from Rooseveltian practice, which 
Eisenhower was the first to introduce in a 
serious way. Similarly, Kennedy has followed 
and indeed elaborated Eisenhower’s staff for 
science and technology. The Executive Office 
now has a new component, OST, and its 
Director keeps the White House status Eisen- 
hower had conferred. Further, the Special 
Projects Fund which Eisenhower added to 
White House resources has been used by his 
successor, very much as he had done, to bring 
assorted special staffs with special purposes—— 
including status-recognition for an interest- 
group or program—into the presidential orbit 
as need be from time to time. This evidently 
has become an indispensable adjunct of presi- 
dential life as it will be lived from now on. 

In his relations with departments and de- 
partment heads, JFK has evidently sought to 
steer a course between Roosevelt’s “disorder” 
and Hisenhower’s “system.” Kennedy appears 
to view the formal meeting-with-fixed-member- 
ship and ponderous procedures much as Roose- 
velt did: a waste of energy and time and a 
restriction on the President. But Kennedy also 
appears far less inclined than FDR to keep his 
senior ministers at arms length, or at odds with 
one another, or in the dark about his plans and 
interventions. On the contrary, with those of 
his department heads whose work is most 
bound up with his from day to day——State, De- 
fense, Justice, above all—he has sought a rela- 
tionship as close and confidential and collegial 
as with his staff, and he has delegated tasks to 
them and their associates as though they all 
were members of his staff. With Justice and 
Defense, especially, he has devolved on Cabinet 
members staff-work which a Roosevelt almost 
surely would have held within the White House. 
Evidently this is Kennedy’s preferred course; 
if he has not done it everywhere or equally the 
signs are that he does it where and as he finds 
he can. 
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Incidentally, if one looks for Kennedy equi- 
valents of Brownlow’s proposals on the budget 
process and Harold Smith’s implementation, 
one looks not to the Budget Bureau now but 
to Defense, one-half the budget. As innovators 
it is McNamara and Hitch who are in the line 
of suscession to Brownlow and Smith. 

What all of this suggests is not merely that 
Kennedy’s own personal proclivities depart in 
these respects from FDR's. Their situations dif- 
fer, their options differ; personalities aside, their 
approaches could not be the same. Roosevelt, 
we are always hearing, was his own Secretary 
of State. To the same degree he also was his 
own Secretary of Defense, insofar as such a role 
existed in his time. But no President, not 
excepting Roosevelt if he were to reappzar 
{which the two-term amendment was enacted 
to prevent), could manage this under contem- 
porary conditions. This is not Roosevelt’s war- 
time, nor is it what he knew before as ‘‘peace- 
time.” It is, instead, a time when government 
exhibits disadvantages of both with few of the 
advantages of either. It is, indeed, late in the 
second decade of that disadvantaged time. 

In governmental terms, Kennedy’s time ‘to 
date) is marked by what I once tried to encom- 
pass in the phrase “emergencies in policy with 
politics-as-usual.” It is a time marked also by 
the presence of intractable substantive prab- 
lems and immovable bureaucratic structures. A 
Kennedy must operate from day to day under 
restraints upon administrative free-wheeling 
as tight as the restraints upon large policy de- 
partures., 

On neither score has he a Roosevelt’s free- 
dom from maneuver. Kennedy’s approach to 
presidential staffing suggests that he has found 
this out. 


VI, CONCLUDING NOTE 


Where do we go from here? A quarter-cen- 
tury ago, members of our profession dealt with 
presidential staffing as a problem in ‘“man- 
agement” which the President in question took 
to mean scope for himself through control over 
others. Those students of administration and 
that politician found themselves quite able to 
agree, despite implicit differences in terms of 
reference. But their agreement rested on a 
shaky base: the premise that both democratic 
theory and constitutional prescription put the 
President, by right, “in charge” of the execu- 
tive establishment as though it were a business 
corporation and he its chief executive. ‘All 
power to the boss?” was thus a principle of 
“sood administration’ which the students 
could endorse and FDR, could hide behind. 

But neither as a document nor as accreted 
precedent does the American Constitution give 
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the President of the United States exclusive 
warrant to be “‘boss” of the executive establish- 
ment. It gives him but a warrant to contest for 
that position, agency by agency, as best he can. 
Congress and its committees have their war- 
rants too; so do department heads and bureau 
chiefs. And every bureaucrat swears his own 


‘ oath to preserve and defend the Constitution. 
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As for me, I know what side I’m on and think 
I have good grounds to be there. But I make no 
claim that my side has superiority of right 
drawn from the Constitution. 

Nor would I claim that any sort of presiden- 
tial stafing—personal or institutional—or any 
sort of operating style can meet, at once and 
equally, a President’s own needs for service 
from officialdom and bureaucratic needs for 
service from the President. What wartime 
Washington experienced is with us still, in 
aggravated form: to a degree the needs of 


bureaucrats and Presidents are incompatible. 
The better one is served the worse will be the 
other. Yet each is bound to have a stake in 
satisfaction for the other. So each is bound to 
be dissatisfied. 

In Kennedy’s Washington, as in Eisen- 
hower’s and Truman’s, to say nothing more of 
FDR’s, honorable and able men inside depart- 
ments fume in frustration at White House 
“unwillingness” to be “decisive”, while their 
White House counterparts fume in frustration 
at bureaucracy’s “unwillingness” to be “re- 
sponsive.”’ Why do these feelings persist (and 
grow)? For answer one must probe beneath the 
surface of “machinery,” even beneath the sur- 
faces of “personality,” to the perspectives and 
compulsions generated by the combination of 
“big government” and “separated powers” in 
a period when foreign and domestic crises co- 
exist as customary features of our daily life. 


APPENDIX: A LETTER FROM LOUIS BROWNLOW* 


September 16, 1963 
Dr. Richard E. Neustadt 
Columbia University 
New York City, New York 


Dear Dick: 


Many thanks for sending me a copy of your 
piece on APPROACHES TO STAFFING 
THE PRESIDENCY written for delivery to 
the American Political Science Association. 

I had already heard something about it from 
some of the people who were there and heard 
it and, therefore, I was delighted to get an 
opportunity to read it myself, 

I think it is a whale of a good piece and I 
could find in it nothing whatever to quarrel 
with you about although there was (sic) a few 
things to which I would like to “argufy’’—just 
a wee bit. 

One of these slantwise comments goes to 
your unresolved question about who educated 
whom. In my very first talk with FDR about 
the work of the Committee, he told me that 
he had been somewhat perplexed as to whether 
or not to approve the recommendation of the 
National Resources Planning Board to make a 
study of the Presidency until Dr. Merriam, 
supported by Beardsley Ruml and Uncle 
Fred Delano, had suggested my name to head 
the Committee. That brought to his mind, he 
said, a general session of the Common Counsel 
Club which used to meet for Wednesday lunch- 
eons at the Cosmos Club. It was created by 


* This letter was received by Professor Neu- 
stadt about a week before Louis Brownlow’s 
death (see infra, p. 1070) —Man. Ep. 


President Wilson for men of sub-Cabinet rank 
into which he introduced the Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia. FDR said on one 
occasion I had stoutly held the fort in favor of 
the President as the “boss” of the whole works 
under the Constitutional warrant, ‘“The Execu- 
tive power shall be vested in a President of the 
United States of America,” and that in the 
course of this colloquy I had said that the 
regulatory agencies with their multiple per- 
sonnel and claims to be both quasi-legislative 
and quasi-judicial, would undoubtedly impair 
the integrity of the Executive. 

FDR had come to the same general conclu- 
sion out of his experience in the Navy Depart- 
ment as had Jin my experience in the tripartite 
executive of the District of Columbia, His ideas 
on the subject had been strengthened by his 
experiences as Governor in Albany as had mine 
in the two cities in which I had served as City 
Manager. There wasn’t any particular need of 
either educating the other since the whole 
business began with a solid agreement. 

Another slantwise comment has to do with 
the sentence beginning in the third paragraph 
of page 1 “As Brownlow cheerfully acknowl- 
edges” ete. Why shouldn’t a Committee named 
the President’s Committee and financed by a 
Congressional appropriation be a “‘chosen in- 
strument” of the President? Here you seem to 
be somewhat conerned with some of the com- 
ments of the men who worked on the staff of 
the Committee and who complained that as 
academicians we should not have permitted 
the President even to read the report before we 
published it. I disagree with them and their 
criticisms as heartily now as I did 25 years ago. 
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One other comment of the same sort is that you 
seem to think the use of the title ‘‘Administra- 
tive Management” in some fashion or other 
ruled out politics. On the contrary, it seems to 
me to be a definition of politics in the higher 
sense. 

I heartily agree with your statement that 
Roosevelt did not “theorize” about the prin- 
ciples which underlay his operating style, and 
I would only omit the last three words of that 
first sentence under II—“in later years.” I 
quite agree that his “principle,” if it can be 
called that, was a concern for the man in the 
White House. It did not mean at all that the 
man should be institutionalized. And that led 
to the strong emphasis in the report in recom- 
mending Administrative Assistants that they 
should not be assigned to particular tasks or to 
put themselves between the President and any 
of the heads of agencies, save as channels for 
communication outward and inward. 

And, of course, you are right in saying that I 
had little or no interest in PODSCORB as 
affecting top management, useful and necessary 
as is PODSCORB in middle or subordinate 
management. 

But, I am happy to say that I did succeed in 
keeping out of the Report any organization 
chart of any kind, type, character or descrip- 
tion whatsoever. 

One of FDR’s principal “principles,” seemed 
to me to be to avoid giving anybody anywhere 
in the entire Exceutive Department the role of 
spokesman for the President. Thus he seemed 
to both encourage and cultivate chaos up to a 
certain point above which he was the Boss. He 
had been, so he told me, much impressed with 
Governor Frank O. Lowden’s efforts to put the 
Governor in control of the State machinery in 
Tlinois and he certainly tried his best to get 
Lowden to serve on our Committee and he did 
insist that Lowden read every word of our 
Report and initial every page. 

Roosevelt, himself, did aJmost no editing 
whatsoever. And when he came to explain the 
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Report to a special press conference or “press 
seminar,” as he called it, the day before it was 
made public, he was letter-perfect and asked 
but one question and that about an inccnse- 
quential matter, during the whole session. That 
question was addressed to me and I referred it 
to the Attorney General and Mr. Cummings 
answered it. 

I have no doubt that your comments about 
the effect of the war are correct. Of course. one 
can’t have everything in a short speech, but I 
wish you had given a paragraph or two to what 
I consider to be the adverse effects on the in- 
stitution of the Presidency as the result of the 
La Follette-Monroney legislative reorganiza- 
tion which occasioned the proliferation of sub- 
committees and committee staffs—an effect 
which has set us a considerable way back on the 
road to the Congressional Government about 
which Woodrow Wilson was writing nearly 
eighty years ago. By this device, and the 
breakdown in party discipline, the “Executive 
power’ is being subsumed to a degree that 
seems to me to be much more difficult to 
handle than any encroachment on the part of 
the bureaucracy. 

And, as you say: “For answer one must probe 
beneath the surface of ‘machinery’, even be- 
neath the surfaces of ‘personality,’ to the per- 
spectives and compulsions generated by the 
combination of ‘big government’ and ‘sepa- 
rated powers.’ ” 

Of course, all of the bureaucrats, all of the 
legislators, all of the governors, all cf the 
sheriffs, as well as all of the notaries public, 
swear to support the Constitution of the 
United States, but that hardly can be taken to 
mean that the “Executive power” as set out in 
the Constitution is “vested” in any notary 
public. 

Please save a little time for the old, old man 
the next time you come to Washington. 


Sincerely yours, 
[Signed] BROWNIE 


CONSTITUTIONAL SEPARATION OF CHURCH AND STATE: 
THE QUEST FOR A COHERENT POSITION 


WiuLtiam W. Van ALSTYNE 
The Ohio State University 


Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment of religion, or 
prohibiting the free exercise thereof .... 


This clause of the First Amendment, recently 
applied by the Supreme Court to invalidate 
certain religious practices in the public schools,! 
has called down a new storm over the Supreme 
Court. The storm has not consisted merely of 
the political bombast of predictable critics.? 
Rather, it has included Dean Griswold of the 
Harvard Law School who perceived in the first 
school prayer case an unyielding and unwar- 
ranted absolutism in the position of the Court.’ 
It includes also highly regarded church figures, 
such as Episcopal Bishop Pike, who has called 
for a constitutional amendment to alter the 
Court’s mandates.‘ It has percolated within the 
law schools,> and within the Court itself where 


1 School District v. Schempp, and Murray v. 
Curlett, 374 U.S. 203, 83 S.Ct. 1560 (1963); 
Engel v. Vitale, 370 U.S. 421 (1962). 

2 They put the Negroes in the schools—now 
they put God out of the schools.” Statement by 
G. W. Andrews, Representative from Alabama, 
New York Times, June 26, 1962, p. 1, col. 8. See 
also the remarks of Senators Eastland, Johnston, 
McClellan, Talmadge, Robertson, Stennis, and 
Beall, tbid., June 30, 1962, p. 20, cols. 2, 5, and 
sources cited in Kauper, “Prayer, Public Schools 
and the Supreme Court,” University of Michigan 
Law Review, Vol. 61 (1963) p. 1031, n. 2; see also 
H.J.R. No. 21, a Joint Resolution adopted by the 
105th General Assembly of Ohio (19638), me- 
morializing the Ohio public school system “that 
daily prayer and Bible reading should be prac- 
ticed in the schools of Ohio.”’ 

š Griswold, “Absolute is in the Dark,” Ultah 
Law Review, Vol. 8 (1968), p. 167. 

4 New York Times, July 14, 1962, p. 9, col. 2; 
Reader’s Digest, 78-85 (1962). For an excellent 
news treatment of the Engel case, see CBS 
Reports, Storm Over the Supreme Court, Part Two, 
originally telecast on March 13, 1968. Reprints 
are available from the CBS Television Network. 

5 See, e.g., Kauper, op. cit. supra; Choper, “Re- 
ligion in the Public Schools: A Proposed Constitu- 
tional Standard,” University of Minnesota Law 
Review, Vol. 47 (1963), p. 329; Sutherland, “Es- 
tablishment According to Engel,” Harvard Law 
Review, Vol. 76 (1962), p. 25; Pfeffer, ‘Court, 
Constitution and Prayer,’ Rutgers Law Review, 


lengthy separate opinions were composed to 
clarify what has and what has not been done.’ 
Yet, even within the Court, as within the larger 
academic and public forums, wide disagree- 
ment remains as to the applied meaning of the 
opaque language of the religion clause.’ 

This article cannot quiet the storm over the 
Supreme Court, but it can make clear which 
parts of the storm are entitled to be taken seri- 
ously and which are merely bluster. Beyond 
this, there are more significant purposes to be 
served. The first of these is to make sense of 
existing cases in terms of some coherent doc- 
trine, responsive to the First Amendment and 
possessing substantial predictive value: to de- 
scribe the standard of church-state separation 
which the Supreme Court applies in fact. The 
second is to demonstrate that a number of open 
questions remain to be answered before a more 
precise boundary of church-state separation 
can be known. The third purpose of this article 
is to propose and to defend certain answers to 


Vol. 16 (1962), p. 735; Kurland, “The Regents’ 
Prayer Case: Full of Sound and Fury Signify- 
ing... 1962 The Supreme Court Review, p. 1. 

€ In Engel v. Vitale, above, note 1, three opin- 
ions covering thirty pages appeared, with two 
members of the Court not participating in the 
decision. In School District v. Schempp, also 
above, note 1, four separate opinions spanning 
117 pages of United States Reports were in- 
volved. The multiple opinions in the Sunday 
Closing Law cases span 220 pages and reveal 
breaches within the Court felt again this year in 
the four separate opinions filed in Sherbert v. 


- Verner, 374 U.S. 298, 83 S.Ct. 1790 (1963). 


7? The disagreement is by no means confined to 
a split between the majority of eight and Mr. 
Justice Stewart who dissented. Mr. Justice 
Douglas apparently would apply the Establish- 
ment Clause whenever there is one cent of public 
funds involved. Mr. Justice Brennan would obvi- 
ously uphold a vast number of practices unaccept- 
able to Mr. Justice Douglas, and there are signifi- 
cant differences as well in the concepts of neu- 
trality in the opinions of Mr. Justice Clark, in 
relation to those by Justices Goldberg an 
Harlan. ` 
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the open questions, to provide the Court with a 
position which is both coherent and neutral. 


I 


A restatement of the Religion Clause to con- 
form to the Court’s response to the First 
Amendment is not without its difficulties; the 
Court has never used that clause to invalidate a 
single federal statute, notwithstanding the 
many substantial connections which continue 
to be maintained between organized religion 
and the federal government. Certain surface 
inconsistencies, Moreover, appear among the 
several cases upholding certain federal laws 
which confer conspicuous benefits on some 
religious groups. All of the decisions invalidat- 
ing laws because they either abridged the free 
exercise of religion, or tended to establish 
religion, have involved state laws only.” And 
each of these decisions has relied upon an 
Amendment to the Constitution which itself 
makes no express mention of “religion” what- 
ever and provides only the following vague 
statement: 


[NJor shall any State deprive any person of life, 
liberty, or property, without due process of 
law.... 


8 See, e.g., United States v. Ballard, 322 U.S. 78 
(1944); Arver v. United States, 245 U.S. 366 
(1918); Quick Bear v. Leupp, 210 U.S. 50 (1908); 
Holy Trinity Church v. United States, 143 U.S. 
457 (1891); Bradfield v. Roberts, 175 U.S. 219 
(1899); Davis v. Beason, 133 U.S. 333 (1890); 
Reynolds v. United States, 98 U.S. 145 (1879). 

? See e.g., the Schempp, Murray and Engel cases 
cited above, note I; Torcaso v. Watkins, 367 
U.S. 488 (1961); MeCollum v. School Board, 383 
U.S. 203 (1948), holding state laws invalid as an 
establishment of religion. Sherbert v. Verner, 
above, note 6; Jamison v. Texas, 318 U.S. 413 
(1943); Largent v. Texas, 818 U.S. 418 (1943); 
Follett v. McCormick, 321 U.S. 573 (1944); Mur- 
dock v. Pennsylvania, 319 U.S. 105 (1948); 
Douglas v. Jeannette, 319 U.S. 157 (1943); Jones 
v. Opelika, 319 U.S. 103 (1943); Martin v. City of 
Struthers, 319 U.S. 141 (1943), holding state laws 
invalid as abridging the free exercise of religion. 
There has been a host of cases in which freedom of 
religion was involved, but where the decision was 
not in fact based on an “abridgment” theory. 
See, e.g., Lovell v. City of Griffin, 303 U.S. 444 
(1938); Board of Education v. Barnette, 319 
U.S. 624 (1943); Cochran v. La. State Bd. of 
Edue., 281 U.S. 370 (1930); Pierce v. Society of 
Sisters, 268 U.S. 510 (1925). For a superior dis- 
cussion of these and related cases, see Kurland, 
Religion and the Law (Chicago, 1962). 


In the process of interpreting this Amend- 


ment to make applicable against state govern- , 


ment the full religion clause of the First 
Amendment, itself applicable only against 
Congress,’ the Court has rejected a number of 
arguments still troublesome to the historically 
minded. Successively, the Court considered and 
disposed of the following contentions: (1) the 
due process clause, as part of the Fourteenth 
Amendment, was ratified in 1868 merely to 
extend additional constitutional protection to 
Negroes beyond what the Reconstruction Con- 
gress believed had already been accomplished 
in the Thirteenth Amendment, and had no 
purpose to limit government power outside the 
race zone; (2) the clause, as it says, is concerned 
only with the integrity of the process or means 
by which decisions affecting life, liberty, or 
property are made, t.e., that those means con- 
form with due process, and it has nothing to do 
with the substance of a legislative decision 
arrived at by an appropriate and reasonable 
procedure; (3) assuming there is a substantive 
due process aspect to the clause, however, an 
interest in religion is not within the kind of 
“liberty” contemplated; t.e., there was no in- 
corporation of the First Amendment’s religion 
clause into the due process clause; (4) assuming 
there was some incorporation, still, since the 
due process clause speaks of “liberty,” only 
that part of the First Amendment protecting 
religious liberty is made applicable to states, 
and the establishment clause is not applicable. 
Consequently, if a state law does not impair 
anyone’s liberty to worship as he pleases, there 
can be no complaint if it merely promotes 
religion or subsidizes religious interests, even 
though such practices might constitute an 
establishment of religion under the First 
Amendment. 


10 Barron v. Baltimore, 7 Pet. 243, 8 L.Ed. 672 
(1833); Permoli v. First Municipality, 44 U.S. 
(3 How.) 589 (1845). 

1 Historical analyses of the religion clause in 
the First Amendment, and of its application 
through the Fourteenth Amendment, include 
Healey, Jefferson on Religion in Public Educa- 
tion (1962); Murray, We Hold These Truths (New 
York; Shead and Ward, 1960); Howe, “The Con- 
stitutional Question,” Religion and the Free So- 
ciety, Vol. 49 (1958); Brady, Confusion Twice 
Confounded (1954); Pfeffer, Chureh, State and 
Freedom (Boston: The Beacon Press, 1962) pp. 
124-38; O'Neill, Religion and Education Under 
the Constitution (New York, 1949); Corwin, The 
Supreme Court as a National School Board, A Con- 
stitution of Powers in a Secular State (1951); 
Stokes, Church and State in the United States, I, 
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It is familiar learning that all of these argu- 
ments have been rejected, and that the First 
Amendment is regarded as fully and equally 
applicable against the states. Similarly, the 


' Court has rejected the argument that the 


establishment clause was intended only to 
require that government be neutral among 
religions, rather than detached from religion 
itself, 2.e., that laws of benefit to religion are 
constitutional when the benefit is extended on 
a nonsectarian or nonpreferential basis suff- 
cient to guard against establishing any one 
church as the state religion. The rejection of this 
and the preceding arguments has now become 
so consistent and so emphatic that there is no 


| practical benefit in re-evaluating them once 


again. Since 1947, the Court has heard eleven 
cases involving challenges to state laws where 
the challenges were based on the establishment 
clause of the First Amendment.” In nearly 
every case, the arguments summarized above 
were elaborately presented in behalf of the 
state. While only five of the eleven cases actu- 
ally went against the state in terms of the 
decision, in no case did the Court sustain a law 


537-61 (1950); Parsons, The First Freedom (1948); 
Bryce, The American Commonwealth (New York, 
1914), II, 768-95; Story, Commentaries on the 
Constitution of the United States (Boston, 1865), 
III, § 1865 et seg.; Murray, “Law or Preposses- 
sions?,” Law and Contemporary Problems, Vol. 
14 (1959), p. 28; Katz, “Freedom of Religion and 
State Neutrality,” University of Chicago Law 
Review, Vol. 20 (1953), p. 426; Pfeffer, “Church 
and State: Something Less than Separation,” 
University of Chicago Law Review, Vol. 19 (1951) 
p. 1; Lardner, “How Far Does the Constitu- 
tion Separate Church and State?,” this Review, 
Vol. 45 (1951), p. 110; Konvitz, “Separation of 
Church and State: The First Freedom,” Law and 
Contemporary Problems, Vol. 14 (1949), p. 44; 
U.C.L.A. Law Review, Vol. 9 (1962), pp. 495, 
499, 

122 In addition to the five cases cited in note 9 
above, invalidating state laws establishing re- 
ligion, the Court has sustained laws against such 
a challenge in the following six cases: McGowan v. 
Maryland, 366 U.S. 420 (1961), (four cases con- 
solidated); Zorach v. Clauson, 343 U.S. 306 
(1952); Everson v. Board of Education, 330 U.S. 
1 (1947). In addition, two members of the Court 
invoked the establishment clause this year in 
Sherbert v. Verner, above, note 6, and there are 
other cases where the issue was not raised or not 
heard, e.g., Cochran v. La. State Bd. of Educa- 
tion, 281 U.S. 370 (19380); Doremus v. Board of 
Education, 342 U.S. 429 (1952); Poe v., Ullman, 
367 U.S. 497 (1961). 
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on the basis of any of the above arguments. 
That these arguments are no longer presentable 
in the Court is clear from the following abrupt 
statements from the majority opinion in this 
year’s school prayer cases: 


First, this Court has decisively settled that the 
First Amendment’s mandate that “Congress shall 
make no law respecting an establishment of reli- 
gion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof” has 
been made wholly applicable to the states by the 
Fourteenth Amendment. 


Second, this Court has rejected unequivocally the 
contention that the establishment clause forbids 
only governmental preference of one religion over 
another.8 


What the Court has done, instead, is to treat 
the two aspects of the religion clause as stating 
a single principle applicable to federal and 
state government. One aspect is the admonition 
that government may not act to burden the 
free exercise of religion. The other is that 
government may not act to benefit religion. 
The free exercise and establishment subclauses, 
taken together, are thus designed to commit 
government to a studied neutrality with re- 
spect to religion while government attempts to 
fulfill its numerous delegated, implied, and 
reserved secular responsibilities. Distilled 


13 School District v. Schempp, 374 U.S. 203, 
215-16 (1963). 

4 Id. at 226: “We have come to recognize 
through bitter experience that it is not within 
the power of government to invade that citadel, 
whether its purpose or effect be to aid or oppose, 
to advance or retard. In the relationship between 
man and religion, the State is firmly committed 
to a position of neutrality.” 

See also Everson v. Board of Education, 330 
U.S. 1, 52 (1947) (dissenting opinion by Mr. 
Justice Rutledge): “The sphere of religious ac- 
tivity, as distinguished from the secular intel- 
lectual liberties, has been given the two-fold 
protection and, as the state cannot forbid, neither 
can it perform or aid in performing the religious 
function. The dual prohibition makes that func- 
tion altogether private.” 

Professor Kurland has attempted to synthesize 
the duality of the First Amendment in the fol- 
lowing terms (Religion and the Law [1962] pp. 
18, 112): “The freedom and separation clauses 
should be read as stating a single precept: the 
government cannot utilize religion as a standard 
for action or inaction because these clauses, read 
together as they should be, prohibit classification 
in terms of religion either to confer a benefit or to 
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from the opinions of the Supreme Court, the 
First and Fourteenth Amendments may be 
read as providing: in the fulfillment of tts proper 
functions, government should choose from among 
feasible alternatives, tf any, those means which 
result in the least advantages and disadvantages 
to religion.® 

The political objectives of the religion clause 
consequently include the following: 

1. to insulate governmental processes from 
distinctly religious controversy, by restricting 
the power of government in a manner which 
leaves religious and anti-religious organizations 
without special incentive or temptation to 
exert institutional pressures on those proc- 
esses,}é 

2. to protect the private exercise of religious 
commitments from destruction, manipulation 
or seizure by the irreligious, by disabling 
government from acting with deliberate hostil- 
ity to religion; 

3. to avoid internecine strife among religions 
by disabling government from assisting or 


impose a burden.” There are difficulties in the 
application of this particular statement, how- 
ever, and for that reason I have employed a 
slightly different statement in the text, infra. See 
Kauper, “Religion and the Law: A Review,” 
Tegas Law Review, Vol. 41 (1963), p. 467; Pfeffer, 
“Religion-Blind Government: A Review,” Stan- 
ord Law Review, Vol. 15 (1963), p. 389. 

15 See School District v. Schempp, above, note 
1, at p. 222: “The test may be stated as follows: 
what are the purpose and the primary effect of 
the enactment? If either is the advancement or 
inhibition of religion then the enactment exceeds 
the scope of legislative power as circumscribed by 
the Constitution.” 

i8 The concern to limit government from hav- 
ing powers which would provide a temptation for 
organized religions is evident from the dicta of 
the Court: “[T]he effect of the religious freedom 
amendment to our Constitution was to take every 
form of propagation of religion out of the realm 
of things which could directly or indirectly be 
made public business....It was intended not 
only to keep the states’ hands out of religion, 
but to keep religion’s hands off the state, and, 
above all, to keep bitter religious controversy 
from getting control of public policy or the public 
purse.” Everson v. Board of Education, 330 U.S. 
1, 26, (1947) (dissenting opinion). See also Mce- 
Gowan v. Maryland, 366 U.S. 420, 430 (1961): 
“(T)he writings of Madison, who was the First 
Amendment’s architect, demonstrate that the es- 
tablishment of a religion was equally feared be- 
cause of its tendencies fo political tyranny and 
subversion of civil authority.” 
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harming any one or more religions more than 
others; 
4. to respect the integrity of non-believers by 


Be nauena me a a pa. a 


| 


disabling government from lending its author- | 


ity in behalf of religion.?” 


17 In view of the trappings of religiosity in 
publie life, it is commonly supposed that the First 
Amendment is unconcerned with protecting 
atheists and agnostics. Such a view is comforted, 
no doubt, by certain congressional acts within the 
past decade. In 1954, “under God” was inserted 
into the pledge of allegiance. 86 U.S.C. § 172 
(1958). In 1956, “In God We Trust” was adopted 
as the national motto by joint resolution. 70 


Stat. 732. In 1955, “In God We Trust,” first | 


authorized for imprinting on coins in 1865 (13 
Stat. 517, 518), was prescribed for all currency 
and coins. 69 Stat. 290. In 1952, Congress me- 
morialized the President to proclaim a National 
Day of Prayer each year. 36 U.S.C. § 185. 

The lingering view that the First Amendment is 
merely neutral among religions also finds support 
in an unguarded dictum by Mr. Justice Douglas, 
the consequences of which were ably traced by 
Sorauf, “Zorach v. Clauson: The Impact of a 
Supreme Court Decision,” this Review, Vol. 53 
(1959), p. 777. The dictum, from Zorach v. 
Clauson, 343 U.S. 306, 314-15 (1952), was this: 
“We are a religious people whose institutions pre- 
suppose a Supreme Being.... When the state 
encourages religious instruction or cooperates 
with religious authorities adjusting the schedule 
of public events to sectarian needs, it follows the 
best of our traditions.” 

Compare with these, the following statements 
by the Court: Torcaso v. Watkins, 367 U.S. 488, 
495 (1961): “We repeat and again reaffirm that 
neither a State nor the Federal Government can 
constitutionally force a person ‘to profess a belief 
or disbelief in any religion.’ Neither can constitu- 
tionally pass laws or impose requirements which 
aid all religions as against non-believers, and 
neither can aid those religions based on a belief 
in the existence of God as against those religions 
founded on different beliefs.” Also, Zorach v. 
Clauson, 343 U.S. 306, 319, 325 (1952), (dis- 
senting opinions by Mr. Justice Black and Mr. 
Justice Jackson, respectively): “The spiritual 
mind of man has thus been free to believe, dis- 
believe, or doubt, without repression, great or 
small, by the heavy hand of government.... 
The day that this country ceases to be free for 
irreligion it will cease to be free for religion—ex- 
cept for the sect that can win political power.” 
And Everson v. Board of Education, 330 U.S.-1, 
15-16 (1947): “Neither [a state nor the federal 
government] can pass laws which aid one religion, 
aid all religions, or prefer one religion over an- 
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The operation of this standard in the eleven 
cases decided by the Court under the establish- 
ment clause may help to indicate its dimen- 
sions. In Everson v. Board of Education, the 
Court reviewed an ordinance of a New Jersey 
township which provided for the reimburse- 
ment of the parents of public and parochial 
school children for the cost of bus transporta- 
tion to and from school. The average reimburse- 
ment was $40 per family each year. These pay- 
ments, made from public funds, were attacked 
on the grounds that they constituted a tax 
subsidy which relieved Catholic parents of 
costs they would otherwise have to meet from 
private sources and which allegedly constituted 
impermissible aid tending to establish religion. 
Writing for a majority of five, Mr. Justice 
Black conceded that the arrangement did in- 
volve a measure of “aid” to religion, but he 


‘declared the ordinance to be valid on the 


grounds that such aid was unavoidable and 
entirely incidental to the primary and independ- 
ent secular purposes of the ordinance, e.g., to 
promote safety in transportation, and the 
education and welfare of children. Since paro- 
chial school children were no less likely to en- 
counter traffic hazards than public school 


other. Neither can force nor influence a person to 
go to or to remain away from church against his 
will or force him to profess a belief or disbelief in 
any religion. No person can be punished for en- 
tertaining or professing religious beliefs, or dis- 
beliefs, for church attendance or non-attendance.”’ 

While no one may have “standing” to secure 
judicial review of Congress’s religious obeisances, 
it is extremely difficult to reconcile the religious 
slogans enacted by Congress into law, with the 
following declaration by Mr. Justice Frankfurter, 
McGowan v. Maryland, 366 U.S. 420, 465 (1961): 
“The Establishment Clause withdrew from the 
sphere of legitimate legislative concern and com- 
petence a specific, but comprehensive, area of 
human conduct: man’s belief or disbelief in the 
verity of some transcendental idea and man’s ex- 
pression in action of that belief or disbelief. 
Congress may not make these matters, as such, 
the subject of legislation, nor, now, may any 
legislature in this country. Neither the National 
Government nor, under the Due Process Clause 
of the Fourteenth Amendment, a State may, by 
any device, support belief or the expression of be- 
lief for its own sake, whether from conviction of 
the truth of that belief, or from conviction that 
by the propagation of that belief the civil welfare 
of the State is served, or because a majority of its 
citizens, holding that belief, are offended when all 
do not hold it. 

18 Loc, cit. supra, note 12, 
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children, and since the parochial schools’ cur- 
ricula satisfied New Jersey’s secular state 
standards of education, it was reasonable for a 
township to be as concerned with their general 
welfare as with the welfare of other school 
children, and to treat them equally. The anal- 
ogy was drawn to other municipal services: 
city policemen and firemen protect churches 
and their parishoners just as they protect de- 
partment stores and their customers. Since 
these are protected not because they are re- 
ligious, but solely because, their religion aside, 
they are otherwise simply members of a larger 
class whose welfare and protection is the proper 
concern of government, no violation of the 
establishment clause is involved. In terms of 
the standard offered above, the decision ap- 
pears defensible in these terms: It is a proper 


. function of government to encourage education 


and to promote safety in the transportation of 
children. Recognizing that government cannot 
operate In a vacuum, te, with literally no 
effect on matters which incidentally assist or 
injure religious interests, those secular pur- 
poses may be fulfilled by public reimbursement 
of the costs of school transportation without 
violating the establishment clause. 

In McCollum v. Board of Education,” a 
school board permitted various churches to 
conduct religious classes on school property 
and during the regular school day. Children not 
choosing to attend such a class were obliged to 
remain on campus, in a study hall. Noting that 
the arrangement benefited religion by provid- 
ing free facilities for religious indoctrination, 
and noting too that the program involved a 
measure of coercion on impressionable young- 
sters, the Court was obliged to determine 
whether these benefits, like those in Everson, 
were merely incidental to some secular purpose, 
or at least were no more than an unavoidable 
consequence of the fulfillment of some purpose 
otherwise within the power of government to 
promote. The released-time courses were not, 
however, courses about religion which might be 
defended simply as constituting part of a 
general liberal education.” Since there was no 
primary and independent secular purpose being 
fulfilled through the released time program, the 


19 333 U.S. 203 (1948). 

20 See School District v. Schempp, above, note 
1, at p. 225: “It certainly may be said that the 
Bible is worthy of study for its literary and his- 
toric qualities. Nothing we have said here in- 
dicates that such study of the Bible or of religion, 
when presented objectively as part of a secular 
program of education, may not be effected con- 
sistent with the First Amendment. 
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arrangement was invalidated as an unconstitu- 
tional establishment of religion.” 
The four Sunday Closing Law Cases” sus- 


21 Analytically, the three school prayer cases 
are scarcely more difficult on the merits than 
McCollum. These cases severally involved a 
prayer composed by state officials and required to 
be recited by school children other than those 
excused on written request of their parents, and 
the recitation of the Lord’s Prayer or the reading 
of sections from the Bible or Jewish scriptures, 
without comment, at the beginning of each school 
day. Here, too, participation was required by 
students not excused on written request of their 
parents, and the religious exercise was itself re- 
quired by state law or school board regulation. 
While markedly less financial aid was involved in 


these programs than in McCollum, since the time. 


taken each day for prayers or bible reading con- 
sumed a bare moment or two, the arrangement 
still involved substantial aid to religion. Students 
doubtless felt some compulsion to participate, 
and the prestige of school authorities employed 
in a repetitious ritual and the authoritarian 
atmosphere of the schoolroom would influence 
many youngsters. The inculcation of religion as 
distinguished from teaching about religion in 
courses on literature or history, moreover, is 
clearly not among the ‘‘proper functions’ of 
government. See discussion, notes 17-20, supra. 
Consequently, it is easy to appreciate the deci- 
sion of the Court holding these practices invalid 
under the test described above, even assuming 
the amount of aid to religion was relatively slight; 
such aid was not incidental to any primary or in- 
dependent secular purpose which would save the 
scheme. (The school board alleged, however, that 
the religious practices did serve independent 
secular purposes. This matter is considered 
infra, text, at n. 39. See also Choper, “Religion 
in the Public Schools: A Proposed Constitutional 
Standard,” Minnesota Law Review, Vol. 47 (1963) 
p. 329.) 

For similar reasons, the religious oath of office, 
considered in Torcaso v. Watkins, 367 U.S. 498 
(1961), was invalidated under the establishment 
clause. Maryland law required, as a condition of 
office, that notaries public subscribe to an oath 
affirming a belief in a Supreme Being. The coer- 
cion of such a religious expression, unsupported 
by any primary and independent secular purpose, 
resulted in a unanimous decision against its 
constitutionality. 

22 McGowan v. Maryland, 366 U.S. 420 (1961): 
Two Guys from Harrison-Allentown, Inc. v. 
McGinley, 366 U.S. 582 (1961); Braunfeld v. 
Brown, 366 U.S. 599 (1961); Gallagher v. Crown 
Kosher Super Market, 366 U.S. 617 (1961). 


tained state laws prohibiting commercial 
activity on Sunday, even where the law made 
no exception for Sabbatarians while exempting 
an odd collection of sales transactions relating 
to presumed emergency needs, recreation or 
works of charity. As in Everson, the Court did 
not deny that these laws conferred a benefit on 
religion by placing the power of government 
behind the strictly religious teaching of some 
Christian sects opposed to labor on the Lord’s 
Day. Moreover, it conceded as well that in 
some cases at least, the impetus for such laws 
had been frankly religious in character, t.e., 
religious organizations had lobbied successfully 
for such statutes. Seemingly, such laws should 
be unconstitutional, as they violate the test and 
offend the political objective of the establish- 
ment clause to keep government from becom- 
ing the captive of organized religion. 

Nevertheless, the statutes were upheld in all 
four cases. As in Everson, the result turned on a 
finding that the supposed benefit to religion 
which flowed from these laws was merely 
incidental to a primary and independent secu- 
lar objective, properly within the police power 
of the state. These objectives were essentially 
like those furthered by a variety of laws pro- 
tecting the health and general welfare of work- 
ing people, e.g., minimum age and wage laws, 
maximum hours laws, collective bargaining 
laws, etc. It was equally consistent with the 
general welfare to set aside one day in seven, to 
assure each person an opportunity for psycho- 
logical and physical recuperation, to allow 
families and friends to come together, and 
generally to insulate the community from the 
hectic drudgery and raucous noise of the work 
week. The fact that the particular day set 
aside by law, Sunday, coincided with the 
religious preference of dominant organizations, 
was not enough to convert the law into an es- 
tablishment of religion: 


[I]t is equally true that the Establishment Clause 
does not ban federal or state regulation of conduct 
whose reason or effect merely happens to coincide 
or harmonize with the tenets of some or all re- 
ligions. In many instances, the Congress or state 
legislatures conclude that the general welfare of 
society, wholly apart from any religious consid- 
erations, demands such regulation.” 


The eleventh case, Zorach v. Clauson, de- 
cided in 1952, is a variant of the released-time 
program condemned in the McCollum case. 


The arrangement in Zorach differed principally. 


in that: (1) no financial aid was involved be- 


23 McGowan v. Maryland, 366 U.S. at 442. 
24 343 U.S. 306 (1952). 
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cause the religious classes were held off campus 
and no school personnel were involved; (2) less 
governmental sanction was placed behind the 
religious views presented in the off-campus 
classes, since the classes were not conducted 
under school auspices and the participating 
children would not regard the religious instruc- 


‘ tor with the same submissiveness as they might 


their teacher within the regular classroom. 


_ Still, some evidence indicated that because 
' non-participating students were required to 
' remain in their classrooms, government did aid 
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religion by subtly coercing student participa- 


tion. But even more critical, the Zorach: 


arrangement showed no more of a substantial, 
or primary and independent secular purpose 
being served by the released-time program than 
in McCollum itself. Consequently, this case is 
often regarded as a departure from the stand- 
ard, and as an aberration not likely to be fol- 
lowed today." 


25 It is arguable, however, that Zorach is de- 
fensible according to the standard, when one re- 
calls that the unitary precept of the First Amend- 
ment is that government should act neither to 
benefit nor to burden religion. If one focusses 
not exclusively on the released-time program, 
but on the net effect of government having em- 
barked on a compulsory education program, 
Zorach becomes more understandable in these 
terms: by enacting laws to require children to at- 
tend schools during most of the day, the state 
initially made it more difficult than before for 
those students to attend religious classes during 
those same days. By thereafter scheduling its own 
secular classes to accommodate those students 
who wished to attend religious classes off campus, 
the state merely acted to redress the balance, t.e., 
it restored to the students an opportunity to ex- 
ercise the religious freedom which they enjoyed 
before regular school attendance was required. 

To a large extent, however, this same argument 
was also involved in the school prayer cases where 
a Zorach rationale was rejected by a majority of 
eight members of the Court. The lone dissenting 
opinion, by Mr. Justice Stewart, argued that the 
compulsory school attendance law initially 
operated to make it more difficult for children to 
engage in the free exercise of religion, ż.e., that it 
tended to abridge religious activities: “[A] com- 
pulsory state educational system so structures a 
child’s life that if religious exercises are held to be 
an impermissible activity in schools, religion is 
placed at an artificial and state-created disad- 
vantage. Viewed in this light, permission of such 
exercises for those who want them is necessary if 
the schools are truly to be neutral in the matter of 
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With the possible exception of Zorach, how- 
ever, all of the establishment cases are seem- 
ingly consistent with the standard of neutrality 
which we have derived from the Court’s several 
opinions. Even so, there is widespread dis- 
agreement within the Court and among the 
commentators as to the constitutionality of a 
vast number of existing and proposed church- 


religion.” School District v. Schempp, above, 
note 1, at p. 313. 

Nevertheless, more than “neutrality” was in- 
volved in the prayer cases. In the following re- 
spects, the program as it was administered did 
more than merely restore the opportunity children 
might have had to exercise religious prerogatives 
in the absence of any compulsory school attend- 
ance: (a) The prayer in Engel was obviously not 
of each student’s or each family’s private choos- 
ing, but was composed by state officials and was 
sectarian in character; it read as follows: ‘‘Al- 
mighty God, we acknowledge our dependence 
upon Thee, and we beg Thy blessings upon us, 
our parents, our teachers and our country.” The 
Court has defined religion broadly, to include 
some nontheistic and many relatively small sects. 
See text at n. 32, infra. In this view, the Engel 
prayer becomes sectarian, e.g., the invocation of 
God is incompatible with nontheistic sects, an 
oral prayer is disliked by Quakers, the presumed 
value of prayer itself, describing the relationship 
between man and God as one of supplication and 
paternal response, and the use of a prayer to favor 
a particular country—all of these are variously 
offensive to a number of religions. (b) The prayer 
and scriptures in Schempp and Murray, while ob- 
viously not composed by the state, were pre- 
scribed by the state and were equally sectarian. 
{c) The excusal procedure, as noted by Mr. 
Justice Brennan, School District v. Schempp, 
supra, at pp. 288; itself tended to coerce students 
at least more than were there no school environ- 
ment. (d) Some tax funds contributed by people 
opposed to the prayers were involved in the 
salaries of the teachers and provision of the class- 
rooms, at least more than were there no school 
program, with each family being left to its own 
resources: td. at p, 229-30 (where appears the sep- 
arate opinion by Mr. Justice Douglas): “[T]he 
present regimes must fall under that clause for 
the additional reason that public funds, though 
small in amount, are being used to promote a 
religious exercise, ... Such contributions may 
not be made by the State even in a minor degree 
without violating the Establishment Clause. It is 
not the amount of public funds expended; as this 
case illustrates, it is the use to which public funds 
are put that is controlling.” (e) Conducting daily 
religious exercises in a classroom and under the 
direction of teachers provided an atmosphere in 
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state relationships. With respect to financial 
relationships, questions continue to arise con- 
cerning the fax exemptions accorded church 
property, parochial schools, the income of 
churches, and church supported and supporting 
enterprises, as well as the tax deductibility of 
contributions to religious organizations.?’ 


which the students might well be more substan- 
tially influenced than would be the case if there 
were no school system, and religious instruction 
left to each family and church. On balance the 
prayer cases appear to have been decided cor- 
rectly. 

Not all of the aggravating elements of the 
prayer cases were present in Zorach, of course, 
and thus the case may still be as valid as Mr. 
Justice Brennan has recently suggested, id. at 
p. 262: “The deeper difference was that the 
McCollum program placed the religious instruc- 
tor in the public school classroom in precisely 
the position of authority held by the regular 
teachers of secular subjects, while the Zorach 
program did not.” 

Nevertheless, the arrangement even in Zorach 
actually did more than restore opportunities for 
religious endeavors which young people would 
theoretically have had in the absence of com- 
pulsory school attendance laws, and for this rea- 
son, the case is of doubtful authority. If the pur- 
pose of the released time program was merely to 
allow students to follow their own, or their 
family’s inclination to have them attend religious 
classes during the week at some church, that 
purpose would be adequately served by having 
the schoo! release all students at certain specified 
times, leaving to each student and his parents the 
decision as to how that released time should be 
spent. In Zorach, however, those students not 
attending religious classes were obliged to remain 
in their regular classrooms, and careful records of 
released students were maintained to make cer- 
tain that they did attend the religious classes. 
The net effect of the program was consequently to 
ply a subtle coercion in favor of attendance at the 
religious classes, and not merely to provide stu- 
dents with the same freedom of choice they would 
have enjoyed had they all simply been dismissed 
from school on their own, or their family’s recog- 
nizance. See the several dissenting opinions in 
Zorach v. Clauson, beginning at 343 U.S. 315. 

2 See n. 5, supra; Pfeffer, “Some Current Is- 
sues in Church and State,” Western Reserve Law 
Review, Vol. 13 (1961), p. 9; Kauper, ‘Church and 
State: Cooperative Separation,” Michigan Law 
Review, Vol. 60 (1961), p. 1; Kurland, Religion and 
the Law (1962). 

27 See Paulsen, ‘‘Preferment of Religious In- 
stitutions in Tax and Labor Legislation,” Law 
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Equally, the inclusion of parochial schools in a 
program of federal aid for education has raised 
questions,** as has existing federal assistance to 
church-operated hospitals, the salaries of 
congressional and military chaplains, the cost 
of military chapels, and the federal “hot lunch” 
program which serves parochial as well as 
public schools. With respect to the regulatory 
authority of government, disagreement 
abounds as to the constitutionality of the con- 
scientious-objector exemption to the draft law, 
anti-contraceptive laws, Sunday closing laws, 
relizious holidays, and the fragments of religios- 
ity in public life such as the use of the phrase 
“under God” in the pledge of allegiance, and 
“In God We Trust” in the national motto and 
on all U.S, currency.®® 

These disagreements seem likely to continue, 
at least until the Court clarifies several particu- 
lar parts of the test. Certain hard questions 
have by no means been finally resolved. Prin- 
cipal among the unsettled ambiguities of the 
church-state standard of the First Amendment 
are these: 


and Contemporary Problems, Vol. 14 (1949), p. 
144; Stimson, “The Exemption of Property From 
Taxation in the United States,” Minnesota Law 
Review, Vol. 18 (1984), p. 411; Note, ‘Constitu- 
tionality of Tax Benefits Accorded Religion,” 
Columbia Law Review, Vol. 49 (1949), p. 968; 
Comment, “State Tax Exemptions and the Es- 
tablishment Clause,” Stanford Law Review, Vol. 9 
(1957), p. 366. See also Arvo Van Alstyne, “Tax 
Exemption of Church Property,” Ohio State Law 
Journal, Vol. 20 (1959), p. 461; Orinan, Religion, 
the Courts, and Public Policy (1903), pp. 1-38. 

28 Compare Butler and Scanlan, ‘‘Wall of Sep- 
aretion—Judicial Gloss on the First Amend- 
ment,” Notre Dame Lawyer, Vol. 37 (1962) p. 
288 with Pfeffer, “Federal Funds for Parochial 
Schools? No.” Notre Dame Lawyer, Vol. 37 
(1962), p. 309; Konvitz, “Separation of Church 
and State: The First Freedom,” Law and Con- 
temporary Problems, Vol. 14 (1949), p. 44. 

29 See Bradfield v. Roberts, 175 U.S. 291 (1899), 
sustaining such an arrangement. This case may 
also be pertinent to discussions of federal aid for 
education. 

12 Compare Kurland, Religion and the Law 
(1962), pp. 40-41 with Conklin, “Conscientious 
Objector Provisions: A View in the Light of 
Toreaso v. Watkins,” Georgia Law Journal, Vol. 
51 (1963), p. 252. Compare the separate opinion 
of Mr. Justice Douglas, Engel v. Vitale, 370 U.S. 
421, 437 (1962) with the dissenting opinion by 
Mr. Justice Stewart at p. 444, and see the opinion 
by Mr. Justice Brennan in School District v. 
Schempp, supra, at pp. 296-304. 
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1. By what means are secular interests of 
government rationally distinguishable 
from religious interests which government 
may neither abridge nor establish? 

2. Assuming there is a tenable distinction, to 
what extent will the Court attempt to 
determine which among several inter- 
twined secular and religious objectives the 
legislature was primarily attempting to 
promote in fact? 

8. Assuming that a particular item of secular 
legislation also produces a significant 
advantage or disadvantage to religion, 
how feasible must alternative means of 
accomplishing the secular objective with- 
out the same effect on religion be, before 
the Court will hold that the availability of 
those alternative means operates to in- 
validate the particular scheme elected by 
a legislature? 

4, In determining whether religion has been 
burdened or benefited by a particular law, 
to what extent will the Court review re- 
lated laws to measure the net effect of the 
broader governmental activity? 


The remainder of this article will attempt to 
illustrate these problems and explore some 
suggestions which may be useful in their solu- 


H tion. 


H 


Separating Secular from Religious Objectives.*! 
In Yorcaso v. Watkins and School District v. 
Schempp, the Court observed that “religion” is 
not merely co-extensive with the systematic 
theologies of the most prominent religious 
organizations in American such as Protestant- 
ism, Catholicism, and Judaism. Rather, re- 
ligion includes the beliefs of at least eighty- 


: three separate religious bodies with member- 
ships in the United States exceeding 50,000, 


including a number of nontheistic religions 
such as Ethical Culture and Secular Human- 
ism.’ The inclusion of these groups is, of 


course, unsurprising; it is easily argued that 
' there are philosophic systems in the United 
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States with far fewer than 50,000 adherents 
which are equally entitled to be recognized as 


3 “(T]he line which separates the secular from 
the sectarian in American life is elusive.” Mr. 
Justice Brennan, in School District v. Schempp, 
supra, at p. 231. For thoughtful consideration of 
this problem, see Kauper, “Church and State: 
Cooperative Separatism,” Michigan Law Review, 
Vol. 60 (1961), p. 1, 22; Kauper, “Separation of 
Church and State—A Constitutional View,” 
Catholic Lawyer, Vol. 9 (1968), pp. 32, 41. 

32 367 U.S. at 495 n. 11; 374 U.S, at 214. 
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“religions” for constitutional purposes.** Never- 
theless, even the limited breadth of the 
Supreme Court’s definition creates a grave 
theoretical problem in the enforcement of the 
First Amendment, because the scope of reli- . 
gious interest as thus defined frequently makesit 
nearly impossible to distinguish between re- 
jigious objectives which government is not 
supposed to establish or abridge, and secular 
objectives which it is free to accomplish by law. 

The reserved powers of the states, for in- 
stance, are frequently declared to include the 
power to promote the health, safety, morals 
and general welfare of the people. In the exer- 
cise of these powers, a variety of states have 
adopted anti-discrimination laws, anti-obscen- 
ity laws, anti-contraceptive laws, and Sunday 
closing laws. While some of these laws may find 
support among persons who claim they are not 
at all religious, many more people support and 
agitate for such legislation because they believe 
such laws to be religiously desirable. Mani- 
festly, to the extent that the states employ 
their powers to enact and to enforce these laws, 
they are necessarily tending to establish what 
is partly a religiously supported and supportive 
arrangement. That the arrangement may also 
have non-religious utility, in the sense that it is 
supported by some people not asserting a dis- 
tinctly religious interest in the matter, does not 
make the resulting law significantly less of an 
establishment of religion in public life. A hard- 
boiled theory of the Establishment Clause 
might suggest that all such laws are unconstitu- 
tional: 

Nevertheless, one is immediately repelled by 
this suggestion, if only because it would neces- 
sarily invalidate the great majority of all 
welfare legislation and virtually paralyze 
government from performing useful services in 
general. In fashioning a pragmatic response to 
this issue, the Supreme Court has generally 
defined “religion” in two different ways under 
the First Amendment. For purposes of the 
Establishment Clause, religion has pretty well 


33 Julian Huxley, for instance, while disbeliev~ 
ing in a God, systematic theology, or even a gen- 
eral metaphysics, nevertheless describes his own 
commitment to evolutionary humanism as a 
religion. Huxley, Religion Without Revelation 
(1957), pp. 20, 194. For equally broad definitions 
by American philosphers and theologians, see 
James, Essays in Pragmatism (Castell ed., 1952), 
pp. 122-24; Dewey, Intelligence in the Modern 
World (Ratner ed. 1939), p. 1036; Tillich, “The 
Sum and Substance,” University of Southern 
California Alumni Review, Vol. 44 (1963), pp. 
11, 13. 
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been confined to the preachments of organized 
groups—which groups may attempt to manipu- 
late the civil process to establish their own, 
distinct theology through the law or attempt to 
-wrest benefits from the civil process which are 
of special concern to them and not shared by a 
cross-section of persons outside their particular 
church or band of churches. The laws requiring 
the saying of prayers or the reading of scrip- 
tures in class, for instance, are a clear example 
of distinct efforts at institutional religious 
agegrandizement, not primarily serving any 
needs or wants of others. More to the point, if 
the Court were to find such practices compat- 
ible with the Establishment Clause, such a 
finding would manifestly undercut the objec- 
tive of the Amendment to withdraw incentives 
from religious organizations to exert institu- 
tional pressures on the civil process. 

Where the legislation in question is not in 
fact the consequence of particular institutional- 
ized religious pressure, however, its coinciden- 
tal harmony with, and establishment of, re- 
ligious values will not be regarded as offensive 
to the Establishment Clause. The clearest 
statement of this position is found in Mr. 
Justice Warren’s dictum in AfcGowan: 


[T]he “Establishment” Clause does not ban fed- 
eral or state regulation of conduct whose reason 
or effect merely happens to coincide or harmonize 
with the tenets of some or all religions. In many 
instances, the Congress or state legislatures con- 
clude that the general welfare of society, wholly 
apart from any religious considerations, demands 
such regulation. Thus for temporal purposes, 
murder is illegal. And the fact that this agrees 
with the dictates of the Judaeo-Christian religions 
while it may disagree with others does not invali- 
date the regulation. So too with the questions of 
adultery and polygamy. Davis v. Beason, 133 
U.S. 333; Reynolds v. United States, supra. The 
same could be said of theft, fraud, etc., because 
those offenses were also proscribed in the Deca- 
logue.34 


Intellectually, the Chief Justice doubtless over- 
stated the case in asserting that such legislation 
is adopted “wholly apart from any religious 
considerations,” for some more or less privately 
held religious consideration probably underlies 
the value judgments held by the great majority 
of electors and legislators who created the 
law." Especially was this so in the very Sunday 


3: McGowan v. Maryland, 366 U.S. at 442. 

% See n. 42, supra, and Mr. Justice Frank- 
furter, in McGowan v. Maryland, 366 U.S. 420, 
461 (1961): “Religious beliefs pervade, and re- 
ligious institutions have traditionally regulated, 
virtually all human activity.” 
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Closing Law Cases in which this statement 
appeared. Nevertheless, the practical effect of 
the Chief Justice’s proffered distinction is 
probably the best compromise we can expect; 
it guards against militant church pressures 
while permitting laws which do not appear to 
be the particular result of such institutional 
pressure. This is not to assert, however, that 
laws which have some hypothetical value beyond 
serving the self-aggrandizing institutional in- 
terests of one or more churches are automatic- 
ally valid under the Establishment Clause, as 
the discussion in the following sections may 
indicate. It is only to assert that there is a 
clearer offense to the political objectives of the 
Clause when a given law results from, or 
tempts, institutional pressure from organized 
religion and does not merely coincide with 
matters of religious concern. 

Religion may be a more inclusive thing, how- 
ever, when the issue is whether freedom to 
exercise religion has been abridged rather than 
whether religion has been established. In this 
connection, the Court’s suggestion that ‘‘re- 
ligion” is not merely co-extensive with the 
better established and more highly organized 
sects, may be taken more seriously. For while 
the primary (although not exclusive) concern 
of the Establishment Clause is to resist the 
importunities of distinctly institutional reli- 
gious pressures, the concern of the abridgment 
clause is to protect individual prerogatives of 
conscience, and not merely to protect the 
freedom of institutionalized religion or con- 
science. Saluting the flag, for instance, may not 
involve either marked assistance or harm to the 
vast majority of people or to a church as such, 
but the offense it gives to some who conscien- 
tiously oppose such a practice has been held 
sufficient that the flag salute cannot be com- 
pelled by law.*? 

Even so, at some point individual assertions 
of conscience, absolutely sheltered by the 
abridgment clause, could equally frustrate any 
significant governmental activity just as a 
broad definition of religion would bar other 


6 School District v. Schempp, supra, at p. 222- 
23: “The Free Exercise Clause... withdraws from 
the legislative power, state and federal, the 
exertion of any restraint on the free exercise of 
religion. Its purpose is to secure religious liberty 


in the individual by prohibiting any invasion © 


thereof by civil authority.” 

3" See Board of Education v. Barnette, 319 
U.S. 624 (1943), overruling Minersville School 
District v. Gobitis, 310 U.S. 586 (1940). As a 
technical matter, however, the majority opinion 


in Barnette was not based on an abridgment - 


theory. 
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‘state action because it tended to establish 
religion. In the face of religious objections to 
imedicine, for instance, laws requiring vaccina- 
[tion against contagious diseases, or fluoridated 
water systems which all must use, constitute a 
‘measure of abridgment. In these matters, the 
‘Court may be expected to hold that where the 
‘governmental activity is broadly supported by 
‘democratically determined objectives which 
iare not anti-religious by design and which 
cannot so feasibly be carried on without apply- 
ling to all persons, an incidental abridgment of 
‘some religious interests is constitutionally per- 
missible.3® Where the public purpose can be 
substantially served without discommoding 
personal religious interests, however, the 
| abridgment clause may operate to shelter even 
i the unorthodoxies of small minorities or single, 
unorganized individuals. Because the abridg- 
| ment clause is more designed to protect the 
individual as well as the church from the state, 
i while the establishment clause is more con- 
‘cerned with insulating the civil process from 
: manipulation by organized religion, we may 
reasonably expect the Court to define “re- 
ligion” more broadly in the context of alleged 
abridgments. 
| Distinguishing Actual Purposes from Ration- 
| alized Purposes. Most of the laws reviewed by 
the Court under the Establishment Clause, 
and many still to be reviewed, produce a mul- 
| tiplicity of effects. Some of these effects are 
| clearly secular, according to common under- 
i Standing, and others are clearly religious. In 
| Everson, as we have noted, one effect of the 
reimbursement plan was to encourage safe 
transportation and to reduce traffic hazards for 
children, something clearly within the com- 
i petence of government to accomplish. At the 
| same time, it was also true that another effect 
was to subsidize religious instruction, by re- 
heving parents of the cost of transporting their 
children to parochial schools, In McGowan, as 
we have noted, one effect was to promote the 
general welfare by guaranteeing one day each 
week free from common labor. At the same 
time, the arrangement did throw the weight of 
government behind those religions that seek 
the observance of Sunday strictly for religious 
reasons. To a lesser extent, the prayer cases 
| involved entwined secular and religious objec- 
ı tives; the use of prayers at the beginning of 
each school day was defended before the Court 
| partly on the grounds that it served the follow- 





a 


| 

! 28 See, e.g., The Selective Draft Law Cases, 
| 245 U.S. 366 (1918); Prince v. Massachusetts, 
| 821 U.S. 158 (1944); Breard v. Alexandria, 341 
' U.S. 622 (1951). For a more questionable in- 
| stance, see In re Summers, 325 U.S. 561 (1945). 
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ing independent and salutary secular purposes: 
to foster harmony and tolerance among the 
pupils; to cause each individual pupil to con- 
strain his overt acts and consequently to con- 
form to accepted standards of behavior during 
his attendance at school; to enhance the 
authority of the teacher; and to inspire better 
discipline.** Similarly, the pledge of allegiance 
arguably serves secular as well as religious 
purposes, e.g., to inculcate a spirit of national- 
ity, loyalty, and patriotism in the young, or 
“merely to recognize the historical fact that 
our Nation was believed to have been founded 
‘under God.’ ”40 Federal aid proposals, inclu- 
sive of parochial schools, may be defended as 
promoting education to better the economy, 
education and defense of the country, or 
criticized as subsidizing the inculcation of re- 
ligion in parochial schools. 

Since the operation of these laws does pro- 
duce multiple effects, it is obvious that the 
constitutionality of a particular scheme may 
well depend upon the judicial characterization 
as to which of these is the predominant effect.” 
If the Court describes the law to emphasize 
only its secular objectives, suddenly the consti- 
tutional objection may virtually disappear. On 
the other hand, if the question is phrased to 
emphasize the effect on religion, the law in 
question is made to appear unconstitutional on 
its face. The selective use of legislative effects 
is manifest in the differing characterizations of 
the law in Hverson. Mr. Justice Black viewed 
the law as though the township council had 
been solely concerned with the incidence of 
traffic accidents among school children, and 
had acted in response to a popular demand for 
municipal protection: 


[New Jersey's] legislation, as applied, does no 
more than provide a general program to help 
parents get their children, regardless of their 
religion, safely and expeditiously to and from 
accredited schools.” 


39 See the Schempp case, supra, at pp. 228,278-79. 

497d. at 304. The argument is elaborated in 
Choper, “Religion in the Public Schools,” Minne- 
sota Law Review, Vol. 47 (1963), pp. 329, 410. 

41 See articles in n. 28, supra. 

@ Kauper, “Church and State: Cooperative 
Separatism,” Michigan Law Review, Vol. 60 
(1961), pp. 1, 35: “It is apparent that the solu- 
tion to some of these problems depends on plac- 
ing the right label on the legislative program, 
and that if we can label a particular program as 
social or child welfare rather than aid to religious 
education, we thereby determine the constitu- 
tional result.” 

43 Everson v. Board of Education, 330 U.S. 1, 
18 (1947). 
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On the other hand, Mr. Justice Jackson de- 
scribed the township’s reimbursement plan as 
though it had been adopted solely as a result of 
importunities by Catholics to obtain financial 
assistance: 


If we are to decide this case on the facts before us, 
our question is simply this: Is it constitutional 
to tax this complainant to pay the cost of carry- 
ing pupils to Church schools of one specified 
denomination? 


Neither of these descriptions is wholly cor- 
rect or incorrect. Both, however, may be some- 
what disingenuous, and surely it cannot be 
determined merely by studying the face of the 
ordinance which effect was in fact the primary 
one as intended by the council which adopted it. If 
the constitutional requirement is that a law 
affecting religion cannot stand unless it is sup- 
ported by a primary and independent secular 
objective, it would seem imperative in situa- 
tions such as this for the Court to attempt to 
discover which among several objectives actu- 
ally provided the primary incentive for the law. 
If in fact the ordinance in Everson was merely 
the result of Catholic pressure for aid, for in- 
stance, the law would appear to be a product of 
the very kind of church-state collaboration 
which the First Amendment meant to dis- 
courage even if such collaboration is disguised 
as a “safety” law. 

It is sometimes exceedingly difficult for 
courts to determine legislative purpose, especi- 
ally in connection with state statutes enacted 
by legislatures which do not maintain a journal 
of debate or a record of committee hearings. 
The difficulty of the task should not be exagger- 
ated, however, and ought not be confused with 
a judicial search of legislative motives. The 
motives of legislators more commonly concern 
their personal reasons for acting, e.g., sym- 
pathy or hostility to religion, desires to be re- 
elected, etc., whereas their purpose in acting 
more substantially relates to the immediate 
objective to be accomplished by the law which 
is enacted. 

It is to be hoped that the Court will not be- 
little the Establishment Clause by rationalizing 
primary secular purposes from the face of laws 
they are called on to review, and by neglecting 
the essential inquiry into legislative facts. At 
the same time this technique of judicial abdica- 
tion is available, and occasionally has been 


4 Td. at 21. 

48 For an excellent discussion and reference to 
supporting cases, see Gomillion v. Lightfoot, 270 
F.2d 594, 609-611 (5th Cir. 1959) (dissenting 
opinion), rev’d, 364 U.S. 339 (1960). 
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used. In United States v. Kahriger,“« the Court 
sustained a federal statute which purported to 
be an exercise of the tax power applied to 
wagering transactions. But the legislative his- 
tory of the statute indicated that it was not 
designed so much to raise revenue, a proper tax 
purpose, as to suppress gambling and to assist 
local governments in prosecuting gamblers— 
purposes clearly not among the delegated 
powers of Congress. In dissent, Mr. Justice 
Frankfurter took the legislative record into 
account and made the following observation 
which is equally relevant to the judicial review | 
of church-state cases: 


[When oblique use is made of the taxing power 
as fo matters which substantively are not within 
the powers delegated to Congress, the Court can- 
not shut its eyes to what is obviously, because 
designedly, an attempt to control conduct which 
the Constitution left to the responsibility of the 
States, merely because Congress wrapped the 
legislation in the verbal cellophane of a revenue 
measure,*? 


Similarly, in Barenblatt v. United States, the 
Court upheld the contempt conviction of a con- 
gressional committee witness who refused to | 
answer questions which were logically relevant 
to a subject matter within the committee’s in- 
vestigative competence. In dissent, however, 
Mr. Justice Black carefully reviewed the record 
of the committee and concluded that the | 
actual purpose in asking the questions was, 
merely to expose the witness to public ob-! 
loquy.*® Since this was the primary purpose of | 
the questions, and such a purpose was not a | 
proper function for the government," he voted : 

46 345 U.S. 22 (1958). 

47 Td. at 38. 

48 360 U.S. 109 (1959). 

49 Td. at 1538-66. For other cases in which the 
Court has deferred to Congress and has been. 
satisfied with a mere rational nexus, see Howell, 
“Legislative Motive and Legislative Purpose in | 
the Invalidation of a Civil Rights Statute,” | 
Virginia Law Review, Vol. 47 (1961), p. 439. | 

60 Watkins v. United States, 354 U.S. 178, 200 | 
(1957): “There is no congressional power to ex- 
pose for the sake of exposure.” See also Kilbourn 
v. Thompson, 103 U.S. 168 (1880); NAACP v., 
Alabama, 857 U.S. 449 (1958); Sweezy v. New , 
Hampshire, 354 U.S. 284 (1957); Gibson v.' 
Florida Legislative Investigation Committee, 
372 U.S. 539, 545, 567 (1963); Uphaus v. Wy- 
man, 360 U.S. 72, 82 (1959) (dissenting opinion). 
It is arguable, however, that while exposure is 
not a valid congressional purpose when the object 
of a legislative investigation is a private, volun- 
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to reverse the conviction. In Justice Black’s 
view, it was not enough that the questions 
could serve a proper governmental objective, if 
in fact it (a) also served unconstitutional objec- 
tives and (b) the legislature’s primary purpose 
was to accomplish the latter. The same thing 
can be said in reviewing legislation which ac- 
complishes a multiplicity of secular and 
religious objectives. 

| There is reason to anticipate that the Court 
wil make a more assiduous inquiry into legisla- 
tive purpose in future cases, at least where state 
laws are involved.“ In a number of the race 
cases, state laws which ostensibly served 
legitimate legislative objectives have been 
struck down when it became clear that they 
also served illegimate objectives which ac- 
tually inspired the legislation.” Similarly, in 
the most recent school prayer cases, Mr. Jus- 
tice Brennan acknowledged that such prayers 
may have some secular effects wholly within 
the power of the state to promote, but he found 
that these, on closer examination, were not in- 
dependent effects nor in fact the primary pur- 


tary association, it may become so when the 
investigation is of a department of government. 

Additionally, it remains true that some purpose 
other than exposure nearly always can be ra- 
tionalized, and the dictum in Watkins has not yet 
become a holding if only for this reason: ‘The 
truth of the matter is that the balancing test, 
at least as applied to date, means that the Com- 
mittee may engage in any inquiry a majority of 
this Court happens to think could possibly be for 
a legitimate purpose whether that ‘purpose’ be 
the true reason for the inquiry or not. And under 
the tests of legitimacy that are used in this area, 
any first-year law school student worth his 
salt could construct a rationalization to justify 
almost any question put to any witness at any 
time.” Wilkinson v. United States, 365 U.S. 399, 
420-21 (1961) (dissenting opinion). 

5 Tt has been ably argued that greater judicial 

self-restraint is justified in reviewing federal, 
rather than state, laws. Wechsler, “The Political 
Safeguards of Federalism: The Role of the States 
in the Composition and Selection of the Na- 
tional Government,” Columbia Law Review, Vol. 
54 (1954), p. 543. 
, ™ See, eg., NAACP v. Button, 371 U.S. 415 
| (1963); Shelton v. Tucker, 364 U.S. 479 (1960); 
i NAACP v. Alabama, 357 U.S. 449 (1958); Yick 
| Wo v. Hopkins, 118 U.S. 356 (1886); Gomillion v. 
| Lightfoot, 270 F.2d 594, 606-11 (5th Cir. 1949) 
‘(dissenting opinion), rev’d, 364 U.S. 339 (1960); 
'St. Helena Parish School Bd. v. Hall, 287 F.2d 
(376 (5th Cir. 1961). 
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pose of the prayer. Even in the Sunday Clos- 
ing Law Cases, the Court suggested that if the 
legislative history of such laws disclosed a 
primary religious inspiration for the enact- 
ment, rather than a general welfare purpose, 
such a law would offend the Establishment 
Clause: 


We do not hold that Sunday legislation may not 
be a violation of the “Establishment” Clause if it 
can be demonstrated that its purpose—evidenced 
either on the face of the legislation, in conjunc- 
tion with its legislative history, or in its operative 
effect—is to use the State’s coercive power to aid 
religion, l 


It may be thought ironical that such an analysis 
may hold one law constitutional and another 
unconstitutional, when both operate in iden- 
tical fashions in two different communities. 
Nevertheless, if one of the purposes of the 
Establishment Clause is to discourage attempts 
by organized religion to manipulate the civil 
process, certainly it is necessary and appro- 
priate for the Court to determine whether such 
attempts accounted for the laws being re- 
viewed. Any other approach to the subject in- 
vites religious establishment in cellophane 
packages, and would frequently make it 
empirically impossible to. determine whether 
there was any primary secular objective being 
served by the law. 

Alternative Means of Fulfilling Governmental 
Functions Without Pronounced Effects on Reli- 
gion. To illustrate the importance of this con- 
sideration, it is useful to consider the con- 
troversy over aid to education. At the outset, it 
is certainly clear that state governments fulfil) 
a proper role by encouraging education through 
the enactment of attendance laws, the con- 
struction and operation of schools and uni- 
versities, and by providing a host of auxiliary 
services such as transportation, books, counsel- 
ling offices, recreation facilities, etc., as well as 
the basic paraphernalia of a school itself. 
Similarly, it is also virtually beyond question 
today that the federal government may assist 
and encourage these undertakings as it has in 
the historic grants of public lands, in providing 
National Defense, Fulbright, National In- 
stitute of Health and other scholarships, in 
providing research contracts which enable 
universities to add to their facilities, staff, and 
student bodies, etc. Virtually nothing in the 
current debate concerning aid to education 


83 School District v. Schempp, supra, at p. 280. 
See also the opinion for four members of the 
Court, by Mr. Justice Clark, at 224. 

5 McGowan v. Maryland, 366 U.S. at 453. 
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raises a constitutional question challenging the 
power of Congress to assist education in gen- 
eral, although some may doubt its political] 
wisdom and many disagree as to how extensive, 
or in what manner, such assistance might best 
be provided. 

Granted that federal assistance to education 
would serve a proper governmental function, 
it might appear that the inclusion of parochial 
schools and colleges in such a program would 
not raise any serious constitutional issue either. 
For just as in Everson or the Sunday Closing 
Law Cases, any benefit which religious insti- 
tutions might derive from such a program 
could be defended as merely incidental to a 
primary and independent secular purpose, and 
so long as the legislative record disclosed that 
Congress’s paramount interest was really to 
foster education, rather than primarily to 
promote religion, the arrangement would ap- 
pear to be valid. 

The Supreme Court has suggested, however, 
that the requirement of church-state separa- 
tion is not to be regarded so narrowly. It is not 
enough that a proper purpose was sincerely in- 
tended to be fulfilled by government, af that 
purpose could have been substantially fulfilled by 
other means which involve less effect on religion. 
The precept of the First Amendment is that 
government should attempt to promote the 
general welfare with the least effect on religion, 
and not merely that it should promote that 
welfare with but incidental, albeit substantial, 
effect on religion. Thus, in AfcGowan v. Mary- 
land, Mr. Justice Frankfurter said: 


If the value to society of achieving the object of a 
particular regulation is demonstrably outweighed 
by the impediment to which the regulation sub- 
jects those whose religious practices are curtailed 
by it, or if the object sought by the regulation 
could with equal effect be achieved by alternative 
means which do not substantially impede those 
religious practices, the regulation cannot be sus- 
tained.% 


In the most recent school prayer cases, Mr. 
Justice Brennan made a similar observation: 


But the teaching of both Torcaso and the Sunday 
Law Cases is that government may not employ 
religious means to serve secular interests, how- 
ever legitimate they may be, at least without the 
clearest demonstration that nonreligious means will 
not suffice. 


The establishment issue in the proposals for 
federal aid to education consequently cannot 


8 Ibid. at p. 462. 
6 374 U.S. 203 (1963) at 265. (Emphasis added) 
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be resolved simply by asserting that “‘educa- 
tion” is the proper concern of government, and 
that since parochial schools also meet the 
secular standards of states or accrediting 
associations, their inclusion would be con- 
stitutional. What the issue requires is a more 
careful examination of: (a) the particular form 
of aid which may be provided, to determine 
whether its use is substantially confined to 
secular purposes; and (b) the feasibility of 
providing that aid through alternative means 
which involve less of a subsidy to religious in- 
stitutions. Note, for instance, how differently 
the constitutional question might be answered 
depending upon which of the following types of 
federal aid proposals were adopted: 


1. Congress appropriates one billion dollars 
for “education”, to be disbursed by the 
Secretary of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare to each college which may receive a 
total grant equivalent to $500 for each 
full time student. The money thus dis- 
bursed may be used according to each 
college’s own determinations. 

2. Congress appropriates one billion dollars 
for “education,” to be disbursed by the 
Secretary of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare, upon the application of colleges 
demonstrating a need and specific plans 
for the construction of laboratories to be 
used exclusively for teaching and research 
in chemistry, physics, or engineering. 


In the first case, a qualifying parochial college 
would be free to employ the funds thus granted 
to construct a chapel, to purchase additional 
copies of the Bible, in the teaching or subsidiz- 
ing of aspiring ministers and priests, ete. In 
the second case, the funds are restricted so 
that the benefits to religion are markedly re- 
duced. Such benefits are still conspicuous, 
however, in that the parochial college becomes 
more attractive to applicants by enjoying an 
enhanced physical plant, and private funds— 
from which the college otherwise derives its 
support—may now be released for wholly 
religious uses on campus. While the first case 
is almost clearly an instance of unconstitutional 
aid in view of the dicta of the Court, the second 
case appears arguable. A strict separatist 
might well argue that because parochial 
colleges account for only a small percentage of 
higher education, it is feasible for government 
to encourage education in the physical sciences 
in a substantial fashion by limiting its aid to 
public and nonparochial private colleges alone; 
since this is a feasible alternative means of 
carrying forward the primary secular objective 
without the same benefit to religion, the 


SEPARATION OF CHURCH AND STATE 


Establishment Clause requires that this is the 


| way it must be done if it is to be done at all. 


The difficulty is, however, that the Supreme 


Court itself has not vigorously pressed the 


alleged constitutional demand that govern- 
ment act to fulfill its proper functions with the 
least advantage or disadvantage to religion, 
and the issue of “alternative means” remains 
very much of an open question. 

In Braunfeld v. Brown,’ the Court upheld a 


' Sunday closing law even though the law made 


no exception for businessmen whose religious 
scruples obliged them to close on Saturday. 
The law thus operated against Sabbatarians to 
coerce them to offend their religious belief by 
opening on Saturday, at the risk of losing two 
days of business by closing both on Saturday 
and Sunday. When the anti-religious effect of 
the law was defended on the basis that it 
nevertheless served a proper secular purpose of 
setting one day aside for rest each week, the 
plaintiff rejoined that this could be accom- 
plished equally well, without affecting his 
religion, by leaving the choice of the day to 
close to each entrepreneur. As a matter of 
fact, exceptions for Sabbatarians were already 
provided for in the majority of the thirty-four 
states having closing laws, and this was further 
evidence of their feasibility. Nevertheless, the 
Court rejected the sugestion and held that such 
an alternative means of effectuating the welfare 
policy of a clcsing law was not constitutionally 
required by the abridgment clause of the First 
Amendment.58 

The closing cases also raised the same issue 
under the Establishment Clause. It was 
pointed out that the selection of Sunday as the 
day to close was of greater benefit to the 
Christian sects which predominated in the 
state, than would be the selection of some 
more neutral and less religious day, such as 


57 360 U.S. 599 (1961). 

58 In holding that an alternative day need not 
constitutionally be provided for Sabbatarians, 
Chief Justice Warren indicated that such an ac- 
commodation would not be a feasible alternative 
because of: (1) added costs and administrative 
difficulties in policing; (2) the business advantage 
it might provide for those electing to close on a 
different day and to open Sunday when com- 
petitors were closed; (8) the difficulty of determin- 
ing the bona fides of those closing on a day other 
than Sunday; (4) the inability of family members 
and friends employed on Sunday to join with 
others not employed on Sunday; and (5) the 
general distraction from a day of uniform quiet 
and rest which some commercial activity might 
produce. 
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Monday or Tuesday. If the purpose of closing 
legislation was simply to assure a uniform day 
of rest for all persons within the community, 
this purpose could be equally accomplished, 
with less benefit to religion, by choosing some 
day other than Sunday. Even so, the Court did 
not invalidate the Sunday closing law or re- 
quire that the state pursue its objective by the 
suggested alternative means. As a practical 
matter, the Court appears to reserve a large 
measure of discretion to the legislature, per- 
mitting it a good deal of Jatitude in selecting 
among means which carry more or less benefit 
or detriment to religion, while serving a primary 
secular purpose. 

Indeed, a rigorous application of the “‘alter- 
native means” idea might well have produced a 
different result in the Everson case, itself, the 
first case forthrightly to consider the Establish- 
ment Clause. If the purpose of the township 
was solely to promote safety in child trans- 
portation, and not also to assist parochial 
schools, that purpose might well have been 
served with less financial aid to the schools 
simply by enacting an ordinance requiring 
that school children be transported by regu- 
lated and licensed buses or automobiles. Since 
the state obviously has the power, and has 
often exercised it, to require that schoo] build- 
ings meet minimum safety standards without 
reimbursing the schools for the cost of meeting 
those standards, it could certainly proceed in 
the same fashion in regard to transportation. 
Yet, the availability of this alternative in 
Everson was not enough to invalidate the re- 
imbursement plan adopted by the township, 
even though that plan obviously involved more 
of a benefit to the parochial schools by provid- 
ing a $40 a year reimbursement to parents. 

We have already observed that Zorach v. 
Clauson is also irreconcilable with a rigorous 
“alternative means” test: if the purpose in 
releasing children from school was merely to 
give them an opportunity to attend religious 
classes should they choose to do so, that pur- 
pose would have been adequately served 
simply by releasing all students at certain 
hours. It would not necessitate keeping non- 
participating students in school, keeping 
records of those who were released to make 
certain that they attended church classes, or 
otherwise lending the public school apparatus 
subtly to coerce young students to attend 
religious classes. 

With only eleven cases having been decided 
under the Establishment Clause, and with 
none dating farther back than 1947, it may 
not be surprising that the Court has not pressed 
an “alternative means” test. The fact that it 
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was employed in the school prayer cases, how- 
ever, and that it is now more frequently ob- 
served in the dicta of the Court,®® may in- 
dicate that it would be more useful in the 
future and that it is surely relevant to the 
controversy concerning federal aid to edusa- 
tion. 

Measuring the Net Effect of Governmental 
Activity on Religion. As cases have reached the 
Supreme Court, the controversy as to whether 
a given governmental activity unconstitu- 
tionally aided or harmed religious interests 
has too often confined itself to limited facts. 
Rarely have the litigants or the Justices ex- 
amined the relation of those facts to other 
facts which may have occurred earlier to affect 
religious interests in one way or another. Yet, 
when the totality of related governmental 
transactions is considered, 1t may reasonably 
lead us to assess the net effect on religious in- 
terests differently than were we to concentrate 
only on one end of the transaction. This is 
especially clear when the governmental ac- 
tivity involves taxes and expenditures, but it 
may equally be so when the governmental ac- 
tivity involves a combination of regulations. 

In Everson, for instance, the occasion for 
litigation was the expenditure of public funds 
in such a way as immediately to make it 
cheaper and easier for students to attend 
religious schools. By focusing only on the 
expenditure of funds, all members of the Su- 
preme Court agreed that religion was ‘‘aided,”’ 
and thus the issue was made to turn only on 
the question as to whether such aid was none- 
theless constitutional because it was merely 
incidental to a primary and independent 
secular purpose which could not be equally ful- 
filled by means less beneficial to religion. The 
funds expended by the township in Everson 
necessarily came from some tax source, how- 
ever, and the effect of the expenditure on re- 
ligion cannot reasonably be determined in fact 
unless the effect of the tax which makes the 
expenditure possible is also considered. 

If the expenditure came from an earmarked 
fund, the whole of which was derived exclu- 
sively from property taxes imposed on all 
real estate within the township, including the 
realty of churches, church schools, and of church 
members, it is clear enough that the raising of 
that fund initially operated as a burden to 
religion, z.e.,1t drained away some fiscal support 
which the church schools might have had in the 
absence of the tax. If the parents of parochial 
school children are subsequently included in a 
general reimbursement plan, the net effect of 


59 See text at nn. 55, 56 supra. 
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the whole tax-and-spend transaction is sub- 
stantially not one of “aid” to religion. Rather, 
it is substantially to restore financial support 
which was previously taken away by state 
action. In one sense, the net effect may even 
have placed religion at a slight disadvantage: 
had there been no tax in the first place, the 
additional money available to the church, freed 
from such taxes, could have been spent for 
exclusively religious purposes rather than for 
transportation. As it is, given these assumed 
facts, a court might well conclude that there 
was no establishment of religion because 
religion had received no substantial net ad- 
vantage from the whole governmental trans- 
action. 

On the other hand, if the public fund from 
which transportation reimbursement was made 
came from property taxes which were not levied 
on church property, nor the property of per- 
sons sending their children to parochial 
schools, it would be much more clear that the 
inclusion of parochial school parents in the 
reimbursement plan did result in a substantial 
net advantage for religion. As the Everson case 
was actually decided by the Court, however, no 
member of the Court raised any question as to 
the source of the funds. 

In reviewing proposals for federal aid to 
education, an effort to consider the whole 
transaction may also be helpful. The funds for 
such aid must probably come from taxes the 
great majority of which are imposed on per- 
sonal and corporate income in the United 
States. The Internal Revenue Code, however, 
exempts the income of churches, church schools, 
church supported and church supporting en- 
terprises from the income tax.®® Moreover, it 
also provides that contributions to religious 
enterprises are tax deductible." Since the free 
exercise of religion is not especially affected 
adversely by income taxes, the inclusion of 
church schools among the recipients of tax 
funds would constitute governmental activity 
resulting in a net benefit or advantage to those 
schools. It is true, of course, that tuttion pay- 
ments to parochial schools are not currently 
tax deductible, and to this extent the income 
tax does operate to make it more expensive to 
attend a parochial school than would be the 


60 Internal Revenue Code of 1964, §§ 501 et seq. 
see also § 107. 

6t Td. at §170. For the estate tax advantages of 
religious bequests, see §642. For ways in which 
the charitable gift can be used to maximum ad- 
vantage, see Lowndes, “Tax Advantages of 
Charitable Gifts,’ Virginia Law Review Vol. 46 
(1960), p. 394. 
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case if there were no tax, or if a deduction 
were allowed. On the other hand, the schools 
receive real and substantial indirect benefits 
from other governmental expenditures, simply 
as members of the national community, e.g., 
the general protection they receivefrom national 
defense. On balance, it would appear that tax 
accommodations already made in behalf of 
religion reinforce the argument that the in- 
clusion of parochial schools in a federal educa- 
tion program would tend to establish religion, 
in the sense of producing a-clear net benefit. If 
existing tax accommodations were removed, 
however, such a program would be more con- 
stitutional in net effect. 

There is also reason to consider the total 
effect of governmental activity on religion, as 
well as the net effect of clearly related trans- 
actions as in the tax-and-spend situations. The 
gradual pervasion of American society by 
government has caused a number of religious 
organizations to fear that an unyielding 
“neutrality” in the First Amendment must in- 
evitably result in the gradual shrinking of 
organized religion. In a very real sense, there is 
cause for this alarm: not because the Establish- 
ment Clause itself expresses any hostility 
toward religion, but simply because the 
“neutralized” zone of governmental activity 
continues to expand, gradually squeezing 
religion from larger and larger areas of the 
total environment. 

From our previous discussion, it must surely 
be clear that distinctly religious practices and 
distinctly religious expenditures are forbidden 
to government by the requirement of the 
Establishment Clause. Distinctly religious 
practices or expenditures by private citizens 
and organizations, of course, are clearly not 
affected by the Establishment Clause and are 
theoretically protected by the abridgment 
clause. As government services expand, how- 
ever, and as more of the economy and environ- 
ment is occupied by the increasing, public, 
governmental sector of our society, the net 
effect of the shift is to confine religion to the 
ever shrinking domain of the relatively dimin- 
ishing private sector. This does not mean that 
the private sector has become smaller ab- 
solutely, of course, but that more rapid growth 
in the public sector has resulted in a relative 
displacement of some previously private ac- 
tivities. A hundred years ago, for instance, the 
vast majority of colleges and universities were 
private. Not being subject to the First or 
Fourteenth Amendment, these colleges could 
pervade their curricula with religious em- 
phases, as indeed many denominational col- 
leges did. Today, the majority of colleges and 
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universities are state supported, subject to the 
Fourteenth Amendment, and clearly not at 
liberty to engage in or to promote religious 
practices. We have witnessed a similar shift in 
secondary education as well, and the shift 
necessarily reduces the likelihood that the 
students who today spend more of their time 
within the public sector which is free of religious 
influences, will themselves become religious. 
What is true in education is equally true with 
respect to certain other parts of the total en- 
vironment. To finance expanding government 
services, the combination of local, state and 
federal taxes may gradually divert an in- 
creasing fraction of total personal income, 
necessarily leaving proportionately less money 
in the private sector to each person to spend 
according to his individual choice, in support 
of religion or other undertakings. To the extent 
that the tax revenues thus collected may not be 
spent by government to support religious 
enterprises, but must be used exclusively for 
secular purposes, the net effect, arguably, is to 
reduce the relative supply of funds available to 
religion.@ 

None of this, to be sure, warrants the judicial 
junking of the establishment clause, or the 
abandonment of its salutary political ob- 
jectives. It may indicate, however, that the 
First Amendment ought not be regarded as al- 
together religion-blind, t.e., absolutely for- 
bidding government consciously to take reli- 
gion into account. It surely makes reasonable, 
for instance, an exemption from compulsory 
attendance laws for children enrolled in 
parochial schools, at least where these schools 


62 On the other hand, it is equally arguable that 
government fiscal activity, far from reducing dis- 
posable personal income, actually imcreases it. 
Funds taken in taxes are returned through the 
spending power to private hands which may then 
use the cash for religious or other purposes. And 
because of the enhanced multiplier effect which 
results from intelligent public expenditures, 
government fiscal policy obviously helps to gen- 
erate more disposable personal income wholly 
within the private sector of the economy itself. 
Occasionally, in protecting the “free exercise of 
religion,” the Court has ignored the substantial 
affirmative effects of governmental fiscal activity 
and has concentrated unduly only on the im- 
mediate, negative, “proximate” effects. See, e.g., 
Follett v. McCormick, 321 U.S. 573 (1944); 
Murdock v. Pennsylvania, 319 U.S. 157 (1948); 
Jones v. Opelika, 319 U.S. 103 (1943). See also 
Sherbert v. Verner, 374 U.S. 398, 83 S.Ct. 1790 
(1963). 
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meet minimum standards of education." Simi- 
larly, it will justify Sabbatarian exceptions to 
Sunday Closing Laws, even if such an excep- 
tion may tend to provide the Sabbatarian with 
a slight economic advantage in being free to 
operate on a day during which some of his 
competitors may be closed. It may also sup- 
port, although it may not require, some tax 
accommodations which currently exist in many 
state and federal laws, even when the taxes 
raised from others may be used in public 
undertakings of indirect benefit to those who 
did not contribute, e.g., to provide streets, 
parks, police, and fire protection, and to gen- 
erate more disposable persona] income.® 


63 See Pierce v. Society of Sisters, 268 U.S. 510 
(1925), not decided, however, on the basis of the 
abridgment clause. See Kurland, Religion and the 
Law (1962), pp. 27-28. 

& See Follett v. McCormick, 321 U.S. 573 
(1944); Murdock v. Pennsylvania, 319 U.S. 105 
(1943); Douglas v. Jeannette, 319 U.S. 157 
(1943); Jones v. Opelika, 319 U.S. 103 (1948). 
See also Lundberg v. County of Alameda, 46 


The neutrality of the First Amendment con- 
fronts difficult and unruly facts where it is 
frequently impossible for government to act 
without having some effect on religion, either 
tending to abridge its free exercise or to estab- 
lish it. Nevertheless, by carefully attending to 
the net effect of government activity, by giving 
attention to the real purpose of such activity 
when it produces multiple effects, by remain- 
ing sensitive to alternative means available to 
the civil process and obliging government to 
select those which impinge upon religion least, 
we may more nearly abide by the underlying 
objectives of the First Amendment. While 
nothing offered here automatically resolves all 
issues where religious and state interests over- 
lap or collide, the approach taken may at least 
avoid the simplistic dogmatism which fre- 
quently accompanies more facile treatments of 
the problem. 


Cal. 2d 644, 298 F.2d 1, appeal dismissed, sub 
nom. Heisey v. County of Alameda, 352 U.S. 921 
(1956). 


DIRECT DEMOCRACY IN FRANCE 


Henry W. EHRMANN 
Darimouth College 


When during the debate on a motion of cen- 
sure in October 1962 Paul Reynaud challenged 
the government from the rostrum of the Na- 
tional Assembly with a scornful: “Here and 
nowhere else is France!’”!, the issue was well 
joined. To Reynaud, perennial deputy during 
three republican regimes, General de Gaulle’s 
projected referendum appeared as a two-fold 
attack upon French republican traditions. If 
adopted, the proposal to elect the President of 
the Republic by popular suffrage would divest 
the Assembly of its role as the sole bearer of 
national sovereignty. Moreover, to seek ap- 
proval for such a change of the constitution of 
1958 without a prior vote of parliament de- 
prived both houses of any participation in the 
amending process. 

In 1958, as President of the Consultative 
Constitutional Committee, Reynaud had in- 
sisted that the possibilities of any direct appeal 
to the electorate be carefully circumscribed 
and hedged by parliamentary controls. He had 
obtained official assurances that the referen- 
dum would never be used by the executive as a 
means of arousing popular opinion against the 
elected assemblies. The final text of the consti- 
tution had incorporated proposals by the Con- 
sultative Committee which strengthened the 
position of parliament whenever either a refer- 
endum or presidential emergency powers might 
create a plebiscitarian situation.” 

Four years later, Reynaud’s dramatic plea to 
defend “all our popular traditions and a long 
parliamentary tradition” still rallied a majority 
of deputies to its support. But the country 
which he had sought to identify with the Na- 
tional Assembly decided otherwise. The refer- 
endum on the constitutional amendment was 
approved by 62.25 per cent of the votes cast. In 
the subsequent elections, Paul Reynaud, a 
deputy since 1919, lost his seat to a proven sup- 
porter of de Gaulle who in the first ballot ob- 
tained 61 per cent of the votes. 


1“Pour nous, républicains, la France est ici et 
non ailleurs.” Journal Officiel. Débats Parlemen- 
taires, Assemblée Nationale. October 5, 1962, p. 
3209. 

2 See Travaux Préparatoires de la Constitution, 
Avis et Débats du Comité Consultatif Constitution- 
nel (Paris, 1960), pp. 208 ff. 


Le suffrage périt par V’acclamation. 
—ALAIN. 
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The traditions which Reynaud had invoked 
do not know of the nation except through repre- 
sentation. In France, the identification of the 
republic with representative traditions had 
become so complete that any suggestion to give 
the electorate direct influence on legislation or 
on the designation of the executive was suspect 
as authoritarian. But an exclusively representa- 
tive regime, lacking that link between voters 
and government which democratic mass parties 
provide, ended up by alienating the citizens 
from politics and turned them into passive and 
frequently disgusted onlookers.? The corrected 
democracy which emerged from the crisis of 
1958 was, for all the changes it brought, com- 
mitted to classical parliamentary traditions. 
In 1962 General de Gaulle decided to break 
with them when, after the end of the Algerian 
war, a return to the political life of earlier re- 
publican regimes appeared likely. 

Tension between a commitment to Rous- 
seau’s notion of popular sovereignty and the 
need for political representation had led to 
incongruities in the early days of the French 
revolution. The constitution of 1791 had for- 
mulated (Ch. uz; art. 2): “The nation which is 
the source of all powers can exercise them only 
by delegation. The French Constitution is 
representative... . But it also incorporated 
specifically (as would the constitution of 1958) 
the Declaration of Rights which had paid 
homage to Rousseau: ‘The Law is the expres- 
sion of the General Will. All citizens have the 
right to take part in its formation either 
directly or by their representatives.’’4 

The talented exchanges in the First National 
Assembly of 1789 revealed precise insights into 
the democratic potentialities of Rousseauan 
thought. But such insights clashed soon with 
the conviction, ably expounded by Sieyés and 
shared by a majority of delegates, that the 


3 See Otto Kirchheimer, “France from the 
Fourth to the Fifth Republic,” Social Research, 
Vol. 26, No. 4 (Winter 1958), p. 382. 

‘ This article of the Declaration and especially 
the words italicised in the text were used in the 
referendum campaign of 1962 to justify the direct 
appeal ta the electorate on a question of constitu- 
tional revision. 
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people, “lacking instruction as well as leisure,” 
needed qualified representatives to ascertain 
their own will through effective legislation.’ 
The spokesmen for the tiers état knew that the 
experiences of antiquity with which Rousseau 
was saturated had little meaning for them. 
Most of them scorned direct democracy in 
which “everybody wants to be a master.’’® 
The farther the debates progressed, the clearer 
became the sometimes oligarchic, sometimes 
corporatist, tendencies latent in the idea of 
representation. In the end Rousseau’s notions 
appeared in many speeches as extraneous mets- 
physical justifications of an exclusively repre- 
sentative system. It was consistent with such 
beliefs that the National Assembly rejected all 
mandatory instructions to the representatives 
as an undue interference with the ideal of ajust 
and rational legislation. To interpret the inten- 
tions of the sovereign people that had elected 
them was a mission exclusively incumbent 
upon the deputies. 

The fight for popular participation in legis- 
lation which Robespierre and other undis- 
mayed disciples of Rousseau had lost in the 
National Assembly, was won by the Montagne 
in the Convention. The constitution of 1793 
distrusted “representative despotism’? and 
regarded elected assemblies as expressing only 


s As early as September 1789, Sieyés had argued 
that citizens ‘without alienating their rights can 
commit their exercise” to those best qualified to 
represent them. The ablest analysis of the de- 
bates on the problems of representation is still 
Robert Redslob, Die Staatstheorien der franzési- 
schen Nationalversammlung (Leipzig, 1912). See 
also Karl Loewenstein, Volk und Parlament nach 
der Staatstheorie der französischen National- 
versammlung von 1789. Studien zur Dogmenge- 
schichie der unmittelbaren Volksgesetzgebung. 
(München, 1922.) 

¢ In such words Kant condemned what he 
called “democracy” as an Unform in contrast to 
the representative republic which he praised. See 
Zum Ewigen Frieden (Königsberg, 1795), pp. 26 f., 
and especially Metaphysische Anfangsgründe der 
Rechislehre, in Sämtliche Werke, vol. VII (Leipzig, 
1868), p. 159. Kant’s implied criticism of Rous- 
seau’s notion of direct popular rule is identical 
with that voiced by the majority in the National 
Assembly, even though Kant’s often quoted 
Antwortschreiben ...an den Abt Sieyés in Paris 
is now recognized as a forgery. i 

7 This is Robespierre’s term; see, also for the 
following, J. L. Talmon, The Rise of Totalitarian 
Democracy (Boston, 1952), p.98 and passim. For 
the constitution of 1793, J. M. Thompson, The 
French Revolution (New York, 1945), pp. 393-97, 
gives a more balanced account than Talmon. ~ 
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a partial rather than the general will. It organ- 
ized annual elections, the right of the electorate 
to veto legislation and to take the initiative in 
amending the constitution. “For otherwise it is 
not true that men are equal before the law,” 
as Robespierre stated in the spirit of radical 
egalitarianism which is characteristic of all 
manifestations of direct democracy.® In accord- 
ance with a decree issued when the monarchy 
was abolished, the constitution was submitted 
to popular approval. But this first referendum 
was already little more than a plebiscite by 
which the authors of the recent insurrection 
called in July 1793 for a vote of confidence. It 
was granted by an overwhelming majority—of 
the 25 per cent of the qualified voters who 
cared to cast a ballot. 

The only republican constitution which had 
sought to lend immediate rather than repre- 
sented expression to popular sovereignty was 
superseded by revolutionary rule before it came 
into existence. The referendums organized by 
the two Napoleons discredited the direct con- 
sultation of the electorate to such an extent 
that shortly after the fall of the Second Empire 
any direct appeal to the people was stigmatized 
as a manifestation of “supreme decadence.’’® 
Bonapartist ideology had been frankly anti- 
representative. The power of the chief of state 
rested upon the direct will of the nation to the 
exclusion of any intermediaries. Any infringe- 
ment of constitutional and other Jaws by the 
ruler could be given legitimacy by popular 
approval. The napoleonic plebiscites combined 
the threat of social chaos which would follow 
the demise of the providential leader with the 
flattery of the masses who were given a voice in 
choosing their master. 


8 Albert Sarraut, Le Gouvernement Direct (Paris, 
1899)—an interesting doctoral thesis by the radi- 
cal-socialist leader—makes the point (pp. 175 ff, 
214) that Robespierre’s passion for direct democ- 
racy was not unconditional. More circumspect 
than the constitution-makers of 1848, he rejected 
the idea of a popularly elected executive. Dreading 
the emotions of an uneducated populace, he also 
warned against using areferendum to decide the 
fate of Louis XVI. 

9 So the Minister of Justice Ernoul during the 
constitutional debates of 1873, see ibid. p. 342. 
The brilliant analysis of the plebiscitarian ide- 
ology of bonapartism in Robert Michels, Political 
Parties (New York, 1962), pp. 212-19, remains ex- 
tremely valuable. New insights into the phenome- 
non of democratic cesarism are provided by H. 
Gollwitzer, “Der Casarismus Napoleons III. im 
Widerhall der Oeffentlichen Meinung Deutsch- 
lands,” Historische Zeitschrift, Vol. 173, No. 1 
(February 1952), pp. 23 ff. 
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In the senatus-consultus of 1870, the liberal 
Empire made a belated attempt to consort 
features of a representative regime with the 
referendum on constitutional texts and amend- 
ments.!? But the Third Republic returned to an 
undiluted representative system, becoming the 
classical “Republic of the Deputies;” the 
Fourth Republic soon fell into a similar pat- 
tern." The defense of constituency interests 
and the close control of an ever-suspected ex- 
ecutive were the foremost functions of the 
deputy, “entrenched, fortified and undefeat- 
able in his constituency like the feudal lord of 
old in his castle.” Atomistic rather than glo- 
bal representation reproduced the cleavages 
of society. It did not take explicit instructions 
from the constituents to make of Chamber and 
Senate that “congress of ambassadors from 
different and hostile interests” against which 
Burke had warned. The absence of a modern 
party system in France made it impossible to 
correct, as other European democracies have 
done, the anachronism inherent in a mode of 
representation conceived for another age. 

The modern mass party introduces elements 
of direct, t.e., plebiscitarian, democracy into a 
purely representative regime. The modification 
of classical atomistic representation by the 
emergence of structured and disciplined parties 
may be able to meet the dangers threatening 
both types of democracy: the oligarchic 
deformations of representative and the caesaris- 
tic temptations of plebiscitarian systems. 
Where modern mass parties exist, politically 


10 The constitution of May 21, 1870 was largely 
inspired by the monarchist and former enemy of 
the Empire, Prévost-Paradol, who throughout 
the Third Republic was considered by many as 
the foremost theoretician of representative 
government. By its division of the amending power 
between the head of state and the people, the text 
of 1870 resembled the constitutional situation 
which General de Gaulle created in 1962. 

4 Roger Priouret, La République des Députés 
(Paris, 1959), gives a fascinating historical ac- 
count of the representative tradition in France. 

13 Alain, Eléments de la Doctrine Radicale (Paris, 
1925), p. 42. The classical picture of the relation- 
ship between the citizen and his deputy, was 
painted by André Siegfried, Tableau des Partis en 
France (Paris, 1930), shortly before the decline of 
the representative system began. But even 
during the censure bebate of 1962, a conservative 
deputy, M. Motte, still assessed his own role in 
similar terms. He too was not reelected. 

18 On this point see Ernst Fraenkel, Die Reprä- 
sentative und die Plebisziidre Komponente im De- 
mokratischen Verfassungsstaat (Tübingen, 1958), 
esp. pp. 6-11. 
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active citizens have more than a theoretica 
possibility of influencing the choice of policies 
and leaders through the party organization or 
through its parliamentary group. Binding in- 
structions leave to the member of parliament 
little room for independent decisions based on 
constituency considerations, but determine 
instead the course of action for government or 
opposition. ‘Parliament is transformed from 
the representative corporation which it was 
into a plebiscitary expedient.’’4 

Only during the “abnormal” years of tripar- 
tisme (1945-47) has the French republic been 
governed under the aegis of organized mass 
parties. Aside from the communists, the major- 
ity of voters never cast their ballots for candi- 
dates who were compelled to follow party direc- 
tives. Not only the number of parties but also 
their structure and, partly, an over-ideological 
commitment which proved meaningless for 
concrete political decisions, deprived elections 
in France of the characteristics of a popular 
referendum which they have become in other 
Western democracies. American parties have 


u Gerhard Leibholz, “The Nature and Various 
Forms of Democracy,” Social Research, Vol. 5, 
No. 1 (February 1988), p. 99. With more details 
on the role of the modern party as a manifestation 
of direct democracy, see the same author’s “Der 
Strukturwandel der Modernen Demokratie,” in 
Strukturprobleme der Modernen Demokratie (Karls- 
ruhe, 1958), pp. 78-129, 

35 Foreign, and occasionally even the best 
French, observers have been overimpressed by the 
apparent increase in party discipline in the Fourth 
Republie. It is significant that the organisational 
structure of both the SFIO and the MRP, espe- 
cially in regard to the relationship between party 
and parliamentary group, differed rather 
markediy from that of other socialist and chris- 
tian-democratic parties in Europe. 

16 The last elections in the Fourth Republic 
(1956) offer an excellent example of total confu- 
sion, giving the deputies free rein how to interpret 
the “popular verdict;” for details see the remark- 
able essay by Maurice Duverger, “Esquisse d'une 
Théorie de la Représentation Politique,” in 
Evolution du Drow Public. Etudes en Vhonneur 
d Achille Mesire (Paris, 1956), esp. pp. 217 ff. In 
an opinion poll held before the elections of 1956, 
14% believed that their vote would have a 
“great”? influence on future political develop- 
ments, 26% hoped for some influence, 33% were 
convinced it would have none. Only 2% desig- 
nated the future Premier M. Mollet as their choice 
for that post; see Sondages, Vol. 17, No. 4 (1955), 
pp. 11, 18. But two years later, 2 majority of 
voters still showed little inclination for a modern 
political party system: only 18% (hence far less 
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been called antiparties because, instead of 
gathering together segments of power and 
wielding them as one, they serve to disperse 
power.” This has been true also of French 
parties, in a unitary rather than a federal 
republic.’But in the United States the increas- 
ingly plebiscitarian nature of presidential elec- 
tions gives to the electorate a voice in deter- 
mining who should govern and who should be 
replaced at the helm of the government. This 
has in fact narrowed the gap between the 
American and the British, the presidential and 
the parliamentary systems.'8 

In France, neither disciplined parties nor 
popular elections of the executive have allowed 
that involvement of the electorate which gives 
strength and legitimacy to representative in- 
stitutions. An executive insulated from the 
electorate could neither control nor check 
parliament. It was left to deputies and senators 
to translate as they saw fit the viewpoints and 
preferences of the voters into political decisions. 
The widely assumed and frequently proven in- 
sensitivity of the regime to the wishes ofthe 
citizenry substantiated the belief that a pro- 
fessional oligarchy, enjoying the ‘‘games, 
poisons and delights” of the parliamentary sys- 
tem, preempted for itself the expressions of the 
general will. Mosca’s stereotype of a ‘‘political 
class” wilfully ignoring the impulses of the pays 
réel was of anti-democratic coinage. But in 
contemporary France the term has acquired 
the democratic respectability which Rousseau 
gave to his indictment of the parliamentary 
oligarchy of 18th century England. Michel 
Debré was not alone in speaking of the rupture 
between public opinion and the “princes”? who 


than the number of communist and socialist 
voters) believed that a deputy should vote with 
his party; 50% wished to see him reach is own in- 
dividual decision; for 21% the answer would vary 
according to the question to be voted upon. See 
id., Vol. 22, No. 4 (1960), p. 49. 

17 Morton Grodzins, “American Political 
Parties and the American System,” The Western 
Political Quarterly, Vol. 12, No. 4 (December 
1960), p. 997. 

18 See Otto Kirchheimer, ‘‘Parteistruktur und 
Massendemokratie in Europa,” Archiv des Offent- 
lichen Rechts, Vol. 79 (1954), p. 314. Using a some- 
what different terminology (contrasting direct 
democracy and démocratie médiatisée), Maurice 
Duverger has reached similar conclusions. See 
especially his La VI° République et le Régime 
Présidentiel (Paris, 1961). For a recent analysis of 
the relationship between parties, elections and the 
executive in various Western democracies, see 
Richard Léwenthal, ed., Die Demokratie im Wan- 
del der Gesellschaft (Berlin, 1963). 
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dominate political life.1* It is true that such 
criticism often reeked of neo-romantic notions 
which see in all parties a threat to an assumed 
national unity. Many of the critics failed to 
perceive that in France the absence of valid 
parties rather than their omnipotence has 
hampered the formation of a political will.?° 

The virtues of an exclusively representative 
system were not seriously questioned as long as 
the style of political life under the Third 
Republic was in harmony with the style of 
authority common to large strata of French 
society.” Proposals to submit a controversial 
bill to a referendum came usually from a small 
conservative minority and were considered con- 
trary to the constitution by both parliament 
and the experts on public law. During the 
decade preceding World War I, sometimes the 
extreme Right or the extreme Left put forward 
the idea of a consultative referendum on major 
political issues, such as church-state relation- 
ships, the military service or the electoral sys- 
tem.”* Other proposals, equally unsuccessful, 
suggested the direct consultation of the elec- 
torate on the local level, to counter the effects 
of overcentralization. 

After the crisis of the 1930s, which had un- 
dermined the unquestioning faith in representa- 
tive institutions, spokesmen for the authoritar- 
ian Right had a somewhat wider audience when 


19 François Goguel in his essay ‘‘Six Authors in 
Search of a National Character,” in In Search of 
France (Cambridge, 1963), p. 395, speaks about 
“the political class” as a narrow group of “not 
more than fifteen or twenty thousand persons at 
most.” The term is widely used in the columns of 
Le Monde or a liberal magazine such as Esprit, but 
was denounced as anti-republican by a socialist 
deputy in the censure debate of October 1962. 

20 In present-day Europe, confused anti-party 
propaganda in which various strands of mostly 
conservative thought are merged, is not confined 
to France; see Leibholz, Strukturprobleme, op. cit., 
pp. 122-23. After the demise of the Fourth Re- 
public, an opinion poll found that most voters 
considered the frequent change of governments 
and the multiplicity of parties the main reasons 
for its failure. Far fewer believed that its weak- 
ness resulted from parliament having too much or 
the executive too little power. On the last points 
there was, however, a definite division of opinion 
according to party preferences, MRP voters sid- 
ing with the Right, radical voters with the Left. 
See Sondages, Vol. 20, No. 4 (1956), p. 6. 

21 Cf. the excellent remarks by Stanley Hoff- 
mann, “‘Paradoxes of the French Political Com- 
munity,” in In Search... op. cit., p. 16. 

22 Léon Duguit, Trazé de Droit Constitutionnel, 
vol. 2 (Paris, 1923), pp. 481 ff. 
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they called for the use of the referendum to 
limit the prerogatives of parliament.” R. Carré 
de Malberg, whose teachings and writings 
strongly influenced de Gaulle’s foremost con- 
stitutional advisers, considered the possibility 
of balancing an extravagant parliamentary 
sovereignty by a legislative and constitutional 
referendum. Quite characteristically, he hoped 
that the referendum might facilitate the expres- 
sion of the general will “destroyed by the party 
regime”, and that it might have the effect 
which, in his opinion, “frequent dissolutions” 
of parliament produced in Great Britain.” 

Since the referendum had become a weapon 
in the anti-republican and bonapartist arsenal, 
it came as a surprise when General de Gaulle 
proposed to consult the electorate on the con- 
stitutional problem in the spring of 1945, in a 
climate of democratic frenzy. It seems that at 
the time the President of the Provisional Gov- 
ernment was impelled to organize the referen- 
dum by two seemingly contradictory sugges- 
tions. Repected mainstays of the Third Repub- 
lic, such as Herriot, argued that the legitimacy 
of the regime of 1875 was unbroken, so that de 
Gaulle, sensitive as he was to all questions of 
legitimacy, wondered whether he had not 
overstepped the bounds of legality when he had 
discarded the earlier constitution during the 
war. On the other hand, a critic of the past 
such as René Capitant, steeped far more 
deeply in a Rousseauan than in the representa- 
tive tradition, insisted that the moment had 
come to return to the people their constituent 
power and to utilize the referendum as a check 
on the constituent assembly, 

The three referendums held in 1945 and 1946 
gave back a modicum of republican respectabil- 
ity to the direct consultation of the electorate. 


23 See, e.g., André Tardieu, D’ Heure de la Dé- 
ciston (Paris, 1934). 

24 “Considérations théoriques (ste/) sur la ques- 
tion de la combinaison du référendum avec le 
parlementarisme,’”’ Revue du Droit Public et de la 
Science Politique, Vol. 48 (1931), pp. 225-244. 
Interestingly enough, the author refused at the 
end of his article to take a stand on the question as 
to whether or not the referendum should be 
adopted. Rigorous analyst of the representative 
system that he had been in the writings of a life- 
time, Carré de Malberg was obviously aware of 
the incongruity of the referendum within a strictly 
representative system. 

% For the events in 1945, see Gordon Wright, 
The Reshaping of French Democracy (New York, 
1948), pp. 78 ff, and for a fascinating, broad his- 
torical view of de Gaulle’s position, Léon Blum 
in L’Oeuvre de Léon Blum, vol. 6 (Paris, 1958), 
esp. pp. 31-34. 


The parties, whatever their misgivings, could 
not openly contest the legality of the chosen 
procedure. The political atmosphere in which 
the referendums were held seemed to clear 
them of plebiscitarian suspicions, although the 
rejection of the first constitutional draft had 
some of the characteristics of an anticommun- 
ist plebiscite. General de Gaulle himself later 
interpreted the vote of October 1945 as a mark 
of confidence in his person and as a condemna- 
tion of “party omnipotence.’ 

The door to a modification of an exclusively 
representative regime which the consultations 
of 1945 and 1946 had opened, was kept merely 
ajar in the new constitution. Its Art. 90 pro- 
vided for a referendum on a constitutional 
revision only if the proposed amendment had 
not obtained certain qualified majorities in 
parliament?! When de Gaulle, in his Bayeux 
speech, developed alternative proposals to the 
second constitutional draft, his suggestions 
remained entirely within the framework of a 
representative regime and made no allusion to 
the institution of a referendum. 

But once the Gaullist RPF had entered the 
political arena as an opposition party, it called 
for the extensive use of the referendum on con- 
stitutional amendments, major legislation and 
international treaties. At party conventions, 
M. Capitant linked his attacks upon the 
“legitimacy” of parties and upon the claims of 
a “sovereignty of elected representatives” with 
demands that popular sovereignty be restored 
by institutions of direct democracy.”® 


28 See Charles de Gaulle, Mémoires de Guerre. 
Vol. III, Le Salut (Paris, 1959), p. 270. René 
Capitant, Cours de Principe du Droit Public 
(Paris, 1952-53), pp. 235 ff., argues quite con- 
vincingly that the majority which voted “yes” 
in answer to both questions asked in the referen- 
dum of October 1945 expressed twice its prefer- 
ence for “popular sovereignty” over the repre- 
sentative regime: they rejected the ultra-repre- 
sentative constitution of 1875 and accepted the 
proposal to submit the text of the Constituent 
Assembly to a referendum. 

27 The sole revision of the constitution, in 1954, 
avoided the referendum procedure. The discus- 
sions of the Constituent Assembly in 1946 reveal 
that art. 90 was the outcome of intense political 
bargaining; see Assemblée Nationale Consti- 
tuante, élue le 2 juin 1946, Scéances de la Commis- 
ston de la Constitution (Paris, 1946), esp. pp. 750- 
51. Substantial parts of the provision were trans- 
ferred unchanged to the constitution of the Fifth 
Republic, only to become the focus of the consti- 
tutional crisis of 1962. 

28 See, e.g., René Capitant, Le Changement de 
Régime (Rassemblement du Peuple Frangais. 
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Such, however, was not the temper of the 
constitution of 1958. 


II 


After the May crisis, historical circum- 
stances, General de Gaulle’s estimate of his 
own role, and M. Debré’s commitment to the 
constitutional thought of 19th century liberal- 
ism, combined to establish what was described 
as a “true” parliamentary system.” It is as yst 


-impossible to ascertain what parts conviction, 


ideological rationalization, opportunism or 
improvisation have played in the writing of the 
constitution. If the experiment inaugurated in 


1958 has failed, this was due far less to a lack of 


internal coherence of the system than to faulty 
assumptions as to the causes of political instabil- 
ity and, consequently, as to effective remedies. 

Once the separation of powers and the presi- 
dential system were rejected as “dangerous” 
and contrary to the “traditional republican 
image”, the National Assembly remained the 
only legitimate representative of the sovereign 
people; the republican dogma of an undivided 
sovereignty was kept intact.*° Yet, since it was 
still nesessary to protect the nation from “the 
effects of its perpetual political effervescence” 
(de Gaulle at Bayeux), parliament would either 
have to be transformed or its role diminished. 
A regime which considered parties as agents of 


Assises Nationales de Paris, 9-11 Novembre 
1952), p. 11. While in opposition, the Gaullist 
movement was unable to reconcile various strands 
of constitutional thinking. This explains in part 
the astonishing fact that there existed no definite 
project of constitutional reform at the moment of 
de Gaulle’s return to power. 

29 Historical antecedents and the circumstane3s 
of constitution-making in 1958 are excellently 


analyzed by Stanley H. Hoffmann, ‘‘The French 


Constitution of 1958: IJ. The Final Draft and its 
Prospects,” this Review, Vol. 53, No. 2 (June, 
1959) pp. 332-357; and by Nicholas Wahl, ‘‘II. 
The Initial Draft and its Origins,” totd., pp. 358- 
82. Professor Capitant, whose constitutional 
thinking had been ignored temporarily, described 
the text as keeping within the liberal traditions of 
the last century. See his “Préface” to Léon 
Hamon, De Gaulle dans la République (Paris, 1958) 
p. xviii. 

30 Debré’s address before the Council of State is 
indispensable for an understanding of the concepts 
underlying the text of 1958; it was reprinted in 
Revue Française de Science Politique, Vol. 9, No. 1 
(March, 1959), pp. 7-29. For an analysis of the 
neo-liberalism which M. Debré’s thinking re- 
flects, see Carl J. Friedrich, “The Political 
Thought of Neo-liberalism,” this Review, Vol. 


49, No. 2 (June, 1955), pp. 509-525, 


political disruption had little inclination to 
assist in the emergence of modern mass parties. 
It adopted the electoral system seemingly least 
concucive to the formation of disciplined par- 
ties? An exclusively atomistic representation 
was still unlikely to produce stable majorities. 
But it was expected that a strict limitation of 
parlamentary prerogatives, together with 
elaborate techniques enabling the executive to 
check every move of parliament, would produce 
the =fficlency which the previous régime d'as- 
semtlée had lacked. Once the “political class” 
was shorn of its powers to harm, a dormant gen- 
eral will could easily be mobilized, and what 
Debré was wont to call the “depolitization of 
the national essential’? became a possibility.” 
The parallel belief that a President freed from 
executive responsibilities and removed from 
politics would be able to define the general 
interest and to insure its triumph by “arbitra- 
tion” placed the system clearly within those 
trad:tions of constitutionalism which regarded 
a monarch, crowned or republican, the or- 
dained representative of all.3 What M. Debré’s 
intelectual ancestors had called the “royal dis- 
soluzion” was regarded in 1958 also as the fore- 
moss guaranty of governmental stability. Al- 
thocgh the threat of an appeal to the electorate 
was to discipline parliament, dissolution was 
still not considered a political decision but 


31 In his pre-1958 writings, M. Debré had criti- 
cizec the single-member district system with run- 
offs ss disastrous. The fact that General de Gaulle 
decided to adopt it might have been indicative of 
an early divergence of views between him and 
Debré on the role of parliament in the new re- 
pubLe. Also in regard to the electoral system 
Gau_ list doctrine had wavered. 

32 See, e.g., his first speech before the National 
Assembly, L’ Année Politique (quoted hereafter as 
A.P.) 1959 (Paris, 1960), pp. 603-611. 

3 See among others Benjamin Constant, Prin- 
cipes de politique, applicables à tous les gouverne- 
mene représentatifs et particulièrement à la constitu- 
tion actuelle de la France (Paris, 1815); Lucien- 
Anazole Prévost-Paradol, La France Nouvelle 
(Paris, 1868); Charles Benoît, La Réforme Parle- 
menaire (Paris 1902); and the monumental work 
by Carré de Malberg, Contribution à la Théorie 
Générale de U’ Etat (Paris, 1920, 1922). In all of 
these writings, one discovers elements of what the 
conscitution of 1958 tried to enact. Particularly 
interesting is Robert Redslob, Die Parlamen- 
taristhe Regierung in ihrer wahren und in ihrer 
uneciten Form (Tübingen, 1918) because it has a 
marked influence on the Weimar Constitution. 
There are notable parallels between the Weimar 
conszitution and that of the Fifth Republic, 
espezially after its structure was modified in 1962. 
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merely as a means by which the President 
sought the decision of the electorate. Nor did 
dissolution violate the representative principle, 
since the President entered only into a momen- 
tary dialogue with his people and presumably 
therefore could not turn the expression of uni- 
versal suffrage into a plebiscite. 

The widely criticised election of the President 
by a college of 80,000, drawn mostly from pro- 
vincial notables, was hardly more anachronistic 
than the constitutional framework within 
which it was placed. Those who came to its 
defense praised the electoral college because it 
avoided both the ‘designation of the President 
by parliament alone and the political contest 
into which popular elections could degenerate. 
The college would function as the ‘‘filtered 
plebiscite” of which the conservative critics of 
the Third Republic had written. Here the 
intermediaries would not be the distrusted 
parties but local representatives who owed 
their functions to status, prestige or personal 
merit rather than to a political label.’ Since 
the President was to bestow unity on a society 
rent by supposedly artificial discord, was it not 
fitting to see him elected by a college which 
denied equal representation to modern and 
urbanized France? 

While the Algerian war lasted, the repub- 
lican monarchy which the constitution had 
striven to install, was transformed into a 
Roman dictatorship. The notion of the Presi- 
dent as an impartial arbitrator was abandoned 
early. Gradually the sphere reserved for presi- 
dential action was enlarged, that of govern- 
mental responsibility and parliamentary con- 
trol correspondingly reduced. Where in the 
Fourth Republic parliament had frequently 
invaded the sphere of governmental decision, 
now the Presidency reduced the cabinet in all 
important matters to an agent of technical 
execution. None of the members of the govern- 
ment enjoyed a prestige comparable to that of 
the President.” In major crises, Premier Debré 


% In 1958, M. Debré exalted the “earthy” 
composition of the electoral college. Marcel 
Prélot, Institutions Politiques et Droit Constitu- 
tionnel (Paris, 1961), p. 630, pointed out that the 
critics of the electoral college failed to understand 
how much it was in harmony with the spirit of a 
“senatorial” constitution. During the referendum 
campaign of 1962, de Gaulle destroyed such justi- 
fications rather cruelly when he declared that he 
had known “from the beginning” that the Presi- 
dent would have to be elected by universal suf- 
frage. See A.P. 1962 (Paris 1963), p. 678. 

35 In the spring of 1961, when 71% of the voters 
were “highly” or “rather” satisfied with the Presi- 
dent of the Republic, only 39% expressed similar 
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had to admit that legitimacy in the new state 
had not accrued to institutions but only to one 
man. He insisted that, although the govern- 
ment remained responsible to parliament, the 
President had assumed overwhelming respon- 
sibility for the country’s destiny—on the basis 
of the constitution, sanctioned by the referen- 
dum of 1958. This was an admission that the 
Fifth Republic had failed to perform the task 
which Debré had assigned to it: to recreate un 
pouvoir and to doso on the foundations of a 
traditional if renovated parliamentary regime. 
In the relation between parliament and the 
executive, the anticipated ‘‘dialogue, coopera- 
tion and equilibrium” never materialized.*? 
The new rules which the Prime Minister en- 
forced with didactic punctiliousness proved 
disconcerting to the players in the parliamen- 
tary game. The government, convinced that 
parties and interest groups were the main ob- 
stacle to administrative and political efficiency, 
provoked frequently the very attitudes which 
it criticised. Deputies and senators considered a 
situation in which the fountainhead of decision- 
making was outside their reach as a provisorium 
imposed by the war. But a provisorium offered 


feelings towards the Debré government. At the 
same time, 84% were confident that de Gaulle 
would be able to solve the Algerian problem. 
Among the voters of the MRP and of the SFIO 
parties that were to oppose de Gaulle in 1962, 
such confidence was expressed by 91% and 74% 
respectively. See Sondages, Vol. 23, No. 1 (1961), 
pp. 18-15, 29. 

3 As examples see Premier Debré’s declara- 
tions before the National Assembly, Journal 
Officiel, Débats Parlementaries, Assemblée Na- 
tionale, October 14, 1959, pp. 1734 ff. and Febr. 
3, 1960, pp. 115 ff. President de Gaulle himself 
from the very beginning had interpreted his role 
without much concern for the wording of the con- 
stitution: “Guide of France and chief of the Re- 
publican state, I shall exercise the supreme power 
in all the breadth it now carries and according to 
the new spirit to which I owe it.” See A.P. 1958 
(Paris, 1959), p. 567. 

37 Constitutional and political developments 
during the first years of the Fifth Republic have 
been described among others by Nicholas Wahl, 
“The French Political System” in Samuel H. 
Beer et al., Paiterns of Government (2nd ed., New 
York 1962), esp. pp. 397-466; by Henry W. Ehr- 
mann, “Die Verfassungsentwicklung im Frank- 
reich der Fünften Republik,” Jahrbuch des Offent- 
lichen Rechts der Gegenwart, Vol. 10 (1961), pp. 
353-396; and with emphasis on the executive- 
parliament relationship, by Jean-Luc Parodi, Les 
Rapports entre le Législatif et V Exécutif sous la V° 
République (Paris, 1962). 
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little incentive for political realignments or for 
a reform of structures and ideologies. Cut off 
from channels of influence which in the past 
had insured the effective defense of constitu- 
ency interests, the “political class’? moved in an 
atmosphere of even greater general indifference 
than before. 

In 1959, 47 per cent of the voters believed 
that parliament would be of little significance 
in the life of the nation and only 381 per cent 
disapproved of such a development. After the 
elections of 1962, 35 per cent expressed little or 
no confidence in their deputies or senators for 
the defense of their interests, while 60 per cent 
were willing to put their trust in their trade 
unions or other interest groups. At least sub- 
jectively, such diffidence towards parliamen- 
tary institutions was not regarded as an expres- 
sion of political indifference: in December 1962, 
32 per cent declared themselves as ‘‘highly’”’ or 
“rather” interested in politics as against 9 per 
cent in October 1958; in 1962 only 30 per cent 
(as against 42 per cent in 1958) confessed to-a 
total lack of political interest.*® A careful if 
inconclusive study of the phenomenon of 
dépolitisation found that although important 
changes in political style and a notable decrease 
of ideological commitment had occurred, there 
was no general decline of political concern or af 
participation in public life.39 

The frequently incoherent behavior of the 
popularly elected deputies and their subservi- 
ence to various lobbies merely confirmed long- 
standing convictions of de Gaulle and his 
advisers. But the unexpected and strenuous 
opposition which the government met in the 
Senate was taken as proof that all intermedia- 
ries, not just the traditional political parties, 
were impeding the defense of the common goog. 
The corps constitués, the local notables who 
designated the Senators as well as the President 
of the Republic, had been held in esteem by 
both de Gaulle and Debré as an expression of 
the “true”, viz. unorganized, nation. Hence 
they explicitly assigned the task of checking a 
possibly unruly National Assembly to the 
upper house, not to the electorate. When it 


38 See Sondages, Vol. 21, No. 2 (1959), p. 45; 
Vol. 22, No. 3 (1960) p. 67; No. 4 (1960), p. 49. 
Figures from more recent polls have been com- 
municated to me by the Institut Français 
ad’ Opinion Publique to which I express my grati- 
tude. Some of the data are now published in Revue 
Francaise de Science Politique Vol. 13, No. 2 (June 
1963), pp. 428-432. 

39 See Association Francaise de Science Poli- 
tique, La Dépolitisation—M ythe ou Réalité? (Paris, 
1962), esp. pp. 99-145. 


turned out that the Senate had become a haven 
for the personnel of the Fourth Republic and 
that it had revived the political mores of the 
Third, this “revolt of the notables’? added 
further to the estrangement between executive 
and parliament. 

As soon as the end of the Algerian war was in 
sight, it became obvious that the attempt to 
reform political life by constitutional rules and 
parliamentary standing orders had been futile. 
For lack of cohesive majorities, the most dis- 
turbing features of the previous regime reap- 
peared even in the parliament elected at the 
height of the gaullist tide in 1958. Many depu- 
ties were convinced that the situation in which 
a charismatic leader was needed had come to an 
end. They were undisturbed by their own isola- 
tion from public opinion, since they believed 
that the return to normalcy would restore 
dignity and usefulness to the representative 
function. If they expressed such hopes during 
the censure debate of 1962 by asking for a 
“return to the Constitution of 1958,” it was 
because many of them wished to make sure 
that the Fifth Republic without de Gaulle 
would not depart from representative tradi- 
tions. Once the college of notables had elected a 
suitable personality to the Presidency of the 
Republic, the executive weapon of parliamen- 
tary dissolution could easily be blunted. As 
after 1877, an authentic republican regime 
could replace the republican monarchy.” 

For the author of the constitution of 1958, 
the lesson was unmistakable. M. Debré now 
declared that it was no longer acceptable to 
consider parliament as an expression of national 
sovereignty. “To have a government depend on 
parliament which is a mosaic of parties and 
factions, of social and regional claims, means 
not to want a government.” Such a change in 
the basic philosophy underlying the constitu- 
tional framework called for readjustments. In 


40 Shortly before the referendum of October 
1962, 47% of the voters believed that, if given a 
chance, the traditional political parties would re- 
turn to a regime ‘‘of the type of the Fourth Re- 
Republic.” A few months earlier, only 25% 
thought that the existing constitution could sur- 
vive de Gaulle. 

41 See his statement before the Central Commit- 
tee of the UNR, Le Monde, October 14-15, 1962. 
A comparison with an earlier speech in which M. 
Debré proposed a much more limited constitu- 
tional reform affords an interesting insight into 
the development of his thinking. See tbid., March 
11, 1961. As before, he rejected a presidential re- 
gime which, in his opinion, results in ‘‘the com- 
plete effacement of parliament” (sic!). 
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order to legitimize political decision-making by 
a President who was independent of parlia- 
ment, the unity of the volonté générale had to be 
recreated, since it could no longer find its sole 
expression in parliamentary elections and an 
occasional referendum.” 


II 


Incessant discussions of institutional changes 
marked most of the first years of the Fifth 
Republic. The debate in which critics of the 
regime as well as its spokesmen participated, 
pertained primarily to the presidency whose 
character and functions had been so totally 
transformed by political realities. The care- 
fully spaced and frequently oracular statements 
of General de Gaulle were marked by an ac- 
knowledged pragmatism, obviously designed to 
keep all institutional arrangements flexible 
until they had been tested by experience. There 
was, however, little doubt that in de Gaulle’s 
eyes those aspects of the constitutional experi- 
ence had proven most viable which had long 
suited his own temper. Upon his return to 
liberated France he had been careful, or so he 
said later, to “accept for my power no other 
investiture than that which the voice of the 
masses would give me directly.’ Since 1958, 
the presidential trips to the provinces have 
been turned into manifestations of undifferen- 
tiated popular acclaim for the leader who found 
in them psychological encouragement when the 
political climate in the capital had proven 
oppressive.*® 


42 Carré de Malberg, from whose writings M. 
Debré drew so much inspiration, had frequently 
criticised a rigorous separation of power as vio- 
lating the unitary postulates of democratic 
government: “a duality [of power] without a 
crowning unity cannot exist for long,” La Loi, ex- 
pression de la volonté générale. Etude sur le concept 
de la loi dans la Constitution de 1876 (Paris 1931), 
p. 201. In the name of that principle, the author 
praised the Weimar constitution for having com- 
bined the parliamentary system with a popularly 
elected president. 

8 For an excellent survey see Jean-Luc Parodi, 
“Quatre années de Controverses Constitution- 
nelles,” Revue Francaise de Sctence Politique, Vol. 
12, No. 4 (December 1962), pp. 845-76. 

44 See Mémoires de Guerre, vol. II, ? Unité 
(Paris, 1956), p. 368; and vol. III, op. cit., p. 14. 

4 For the role of presidential voyages, see 
Pierre Viansson-Ponté, Les Gaullistes. Rituel et 
Annuaire (Paris, 1963), pp. 35 ff. The extra- 
parliamentary methods by which the leader in a 
plebiscitarian democracy wins confidence and 
commands faith have been classically described 
by Max Weber, in Gesammelte Politische Schriften 


The unforeseen development of the referen- 
dum did much to give the regime its increas- 
ingly plebiscitarian texture. De Gaulle’s mem- 
oirs had lauded the consultation of the elector- 
ate by referendum.* To the contrary, in his 
early comments on the constitution, M. Debré’s 
defense of the referendum had been half- 
hearted: he apparently realized that the new in- 
stitution was structurally alien to the parlia- 
mentary system which he wished to erect. The 
language of Art. 11 dealing with the referendum 
seemed to assign to it a less than secondary 
place; most French and foreign commentators 
doubted that it would open opportunities for 
practices of direct democracy.* Already, how- 
ever, the constitutional referendum of 1958 had 
proved far more useful to the regime than the 
subsequent national and local elections which, 
to a varying degree, attested the resilience of 
traditional political structures. 

The greater his impatience with the represen- 
tative features of the new regime, the more 
General de Gaulle became convinced that his 
was indeed the role of the “guide” in the sense 
in which Rousseau had used the term. The 
Contrat Social had assigned to the leader the 
task of formulating correctly the few questions 
which were to be put before the people in such a 
way that the general will may “see things as 
they are [and] sometimes as they ought to 
appear to it.” Accordingly, the two referen- 


(München, 1921), p. 212. 

48 Op. cii., vol. III, p. 240. The same passage 
speaks somewhat cryptically of the “popular 
designation of the Presidency” without any 
reference to an electoral college. While this volume 
of de Gaulle’s memoirs was written, presumably, 
before his return to power, it appeared in print 
after the new constitution had already shown its 
weak points. 

47 See Hoffmann, “The French Constitu- 
tion. ..,” op. cit., p. 843; Capitant, Préface, op. 
cii., regretted (p. xix) the insignificant role of the 
referendum: “we are very far from popular sover- 
eignty.” Only C. J. Friedrich, “The New French 
Constitution in Political and Historical Perspec- 
tive,” Harvard Law Review, Vol. 72, No. 5 (March 
1959), recognized, pp. 811 ff., the potentialities 
for a plebiscitarian development. For an uncertain 
evaluation of the referendum see Karl Loewen- 
stein “The Constitution of the Fifth Republic. A 
Preliminary Report.” Journal of Politics, Vol. 21, 
No. 2 (May 1959) pp. 216-17. 

48 See J.-J. Rousseau, Du Contrat Social 
(Amsterdam, 1762), Bk. II, Ch. VI; also the 
comments by Talmon, op. cit., pp. 46-49 and, 
with reference to a similar statement by Saint- 
Just, p. 117. 
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dums held on January 8, 1961 and April 8, 
1962, asked the sovereign to manifest the gen- 
eral will by approving de Gaulle’s Algerian 
policies. 

Both consultations bore the earmarks of 
plebiscites. Each time the voters were invited 
not to arbitrate between equally available 
solutions but to endorse an already established 
policy from which no return to the status quo 
ante was possible. An act of faith was demanded 
from the electorate in order to isolate the oppo- 
sition and to discourage rebellion. At the same 
time, the providential leader declared that he 
could not continue in office without a massive 
vote of confidence, thus raising the spectre of 
unending war in Algeria and of political chaos 
at home. As in the case of other plebiscites, the 
bills that were submitted to the electorate 
wrapped several propositions into one. This not 
only maximized the chances for approval but 
tied the sanction of the past to an acceptance of 
the future, as when the referendum of April 
1962 asked for a new grant of almost unlimited 
presidential powers.’ In both campaigns de 
Gaulle stressed that he was appealing to each 
citizen as an individual, “above all intermedi- 
aries,” that the referendum was a “personal 
affair” between himself and the nation. With 
such assertions as to the nature of what he 
called “the clearest, the frankest, and the most 
democratic of procedures,” came the announce- 
ment that in the future direct appeals to the 
people would multiply and “mark profoundly 
the character and functioning of republican 
institutions,” 5 

Party and group leaders realized fully that 
the deliberate shift to a plebiscitarian form of 
government violated the rules of the game as 


4 See the characterization of plebiscites by 
Kirchheimer, op. cit., p. 403. For the text of the 
bills submitted to popular vote see A.P. 1960 
(Paris 1961), pp. 668-64; and zd. 1962 (Paris 
1963), p. 650. 

5 The authoritative and complete account of 
the referendums, reproducing all of de Gaulle’s 
campaign speeches, is to be found in the volumes 
published by the French Association of Political 
Science, Le Referendum de Septembre et les Elec- 
tions de Novembre 1968 (Paris, 1961); Le Referen- 
dum du 8 janvier 1961 (Paris, 1962); Le Referen- 
dum du 8 avril 1962 (Paris, 1963). The referendum 
and the elections of October-November 1962 will 
be treated in similar fashion in a forthcoming 
volume. For the time being see the summary 
analysis by Francois Goguel, ‘Le Référendum du 
28 octobre et les Elections des 18-25 Novembre 
1962,” Revue Française de Science Politique, Vol. 
13, No. 2 (June 1963), pp. 289-314. 


they had understood them when they approved 
the constitution. Moreover, the referendum on 
the Evian accords also violated Art. 53 of the 
constitution, and it was widely known that the 
Council of State had reported adversely on the 
legality of the new presidential powers.® None- 
theless, it was left to the discredited protago- 
nists of the “Algérie Française” and to some 
tortured expressions of individual doubt, to 
voice protests against the unconstitutionality 
of the referendum. Outright violations of the 
constitutional text had occurred before and had 
been challenged only weakly so long as the war 
lasted. The absence of an effective constitu- 
tional jurisdiction and the rapid transformation 
of power relations between governmental or- 
gans, gave to the President, as if by default, the 
position of guardian of the constitution. His 
discretionary interpretation of an often obscure 
text had met with little resistance in the past.” 
When the Evian agreement promised the end of 
the seven-years war, constitutional scruples 
carried little weight.® 

The large majorities of “yes” votes in the 
first three referendums of the Fifth Republic 
(see Table I) were not the only indication that 
the electorate looked favorably on the referen- 
dum as an institution. In opinion polls held in 
1961 and 1962, 57 per cent and 65 per cent, 
respectively, of the voters approved of being 
consulted directly on the Algerian policy. If in 
October 1962 the popularity of the “repeated 
use” of the referendum had decreased, more 


& On the question of constitutionality, see 
Philip Williams and Martin Harrison, ‘The 
French Referendum of April 1962,” Parliamentary 
Affairs, Vol. 15 (1962), pp. 294-306. Very critical 
also, Jacques Fauvet, “Un Régime Nouveau,” 
Le Monde, April 8/9, 1962. 

For an Gneomplete) list of constitutional 
violations, see Maurice Duverger, Institutions 
Politiques et Droit Constitutionnel (Paris, 1962), 
pp. 491, 516 f, 591. Frangois Goguel, Les Institu- 
tions Politiques Françaises (Cours professé à 
Institut d’ Etudes Politiques de l’Université de 
Paris 1961-1962), Fsc. I, pp. 174-176, concludes 
that the President is entitled to an authoritative 
interpretation of the constitution, at least outside 
the rather narrow competences of the Constitu- 
tional Council. See also Georges Berlia, ‘‘Les 
Pouvoirs du Président de la République comme 
Guardien de la Constitution,’ Revue du Dreit 
Public et dela Science Politique, Vol. 75 (1959), pp. 
565 ff. l 

5 An (unpublished) Mémoire by the Institut 
d’Etudes Politiques in Paris concluded that the 
general press, and presumably its public, paid 
scant attention to questions of constitutionality. 
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voters endorsed the idea of a direct consulta- 
tion than there were to be “yes” votes (51 per 
cent as against 46 per cent of votes cast), 

A historical situation in which representative 
institutions were discredited and in which there 
seemed to be available no reasonable alterna- 
tive, was undoubtedly the principal reason for 
the popular acceptance of a fairly novel and 
hitherto widely distrusted device. Normally, 
the regime held public opinion at arm’s length 
and provided a “counter-pedagogy” rather 
than the political education for which Debré 
had called before 1958.5 But the referendum, 
not unlike the provincial visitations of the 
President, provided a temporary mobilization 
of the citizenry. If the direct appeal is flatter- 
ing, the commitment exacted is fleeting and 
maintains the distance between the leader and 
his followers which appears particularly desir- 
able in a society characterized by a dislike of 
face-to-face relationships.* 

In the 1961 referendum, only 18 per cent of 
the registered voters had cast a “no” vote, 
although the parties and deputies that urged a 
negative vote had mustered a combined 
strength of almost 40 per cent on the first ballot 
of the preceding elections.*’? This goes far to 
explain why after Evian none of the traditional 
political formations recommended the outright 
rejection of the referendum. The acceptance of 
the peace settlement in 1962 by 90 per cent of 
the votes cast was easily interpreted by the 
government as a popular verdict rejecting 
“legalistic” wrangles. It was, nevertheless, 
short of satisfactory to de Gaulle. This time, 
the approval of peace in Algeria had submerged 
the vote of personal confidence for which the 
President had called once more. The deliber- 
ately authoritarian style of his addresses had 
failed to drive even the communists off the 
bandwagon. 


& For the 1961 figures see Sondages, Vol. 23, No. 
1 (1961), p. 15, 

5 Excellently on this point, Georges Lavau, 
“Réflexions sur le Régime politique de la France,” 
Revue Francaise de Science Politique, Vol. 12, No. 
4 (December 1962), p. 820; and Hoffmann, ‘‘Para- 
doxes...,” op. ecit., p. 101. 

56 For a penetrating analysis of French concepts 
of authority, see Michel Crozier, “La France, 
terre de commandement,” Esprit, Vol. 25, No. 
256 (December 1957), pp. 193-211. 

67 Since the Right was divided, it is difficult to 
give an exact figure. There is little doubt that in 
1961 an even larger number of communist voters 
than in 1958 ignored party orders to vote “no.” 
See Le Referendum du 8 janvier... , op. cit., p. 
203, and passim. 


If elections were held before the regime was 
able to differentiate itself in some dramatic 
fashion from the traditional parties, there was 
danger that the parties might reestablish their 
identity and their habitual clientele. Therefore, 
de Gaulle refused to dissolve parliament and to 
call for the new elections which had been gen- 
erally expected to mark the start of a new phase 
for a parliamentary regime at peace. 


IY 


The nearly successful attempt on the Presi- 
dent’s life, in August 1962, precipitated his 
decision to seek the long debated and often 
postponed constitutional revision by the short- 
cut of an unconstitutional referendum. Art. 89 
of the constitution had regulated the amending 
procedure by combining features of the two 
preceding republics. One of two alternative 
ways of revision provided for a referendum on 
an amendment which had been adopted in 
identical form by both houses of parliament. 
Hence the electorate had at best a veto, not the 
initiative in matters of constitutional revision. 
Since Art. 89 gave Senate and National Assem- 
bly an equal voice, the Upper House had more 
weight in the amending process than in ordi- 
nary legislation. In line with the general out- 
look of a “senatorial” constitution, the cham- 
ber of notables was to afford protection against 
an Assembly which might try to upset the 
reforms of 1958. 

When four years later not parliament but the 
executive felt the need for constitutional revi- 
sion, its project which proposed presidential 
elections by popular suffrage, was certain to 
meet parliamentary opposition. At least the 
upper house would not readily endorse the 
liquidation of an electoral college which, in 
composition and character, was very similar to 
its own. Nonetheless, it would not have been 
impossible to obtain from parliament the de- 
sired constitutional reform which was known to 
be popular.5® The government could have made 


58 In 1958, Professor Capitant commented on 
the fact that the amending power was still re- 
served to parliament with the remark: “Napoleon 
would never have permitted such a provision” 
(“‘Préface,” op. cit., p. xxiv). Should one conclude 
that when this power was divested from parlia- 
ment, President de Gaulle had found his way to 
bonapartism? 

59 [In November 1961, 52% of the voters favored 
the election of the President by popular suffrage, 
17% were opposed, 31% were undecided or re- 
fused to answer; t.e., 3 out of every 4 voters who 
expressed an opinion approved of the reform when 
it was as yet unknown how it would be carried out. 
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fullest use of the means at its disposal to disci- 
pline parliament, including dissolution and the 
threat of altering election procedures for the 
Senate by ordinary legislation. However, to 
seek the reform in the constitutionally pre- 
scribed manner would have required consider- 
able time and seemed therefore unsuitable at a 
moment when the President had to reckon with 
the imminent possibility of violent death. Since 
after his demise a return to the traditional 
forms of republican government appeared 
likely, General de Gaulle might well have 
feared that his inability to leave a lasting im- 
print on the country’s political institutions 
would mar his historical image. 

Nearly all experts on public law agreed that 
the government was violating the constitution 
when instead of observing the amendment 
procedures it decided to submit a change in the 
method of presidential election (Arts. 6, 7) to a 
popular referendum, provided for in Art. 11. 
The spokesmen for the government retorted 
with a variety of arguments which, for all their 
nuances and internal contradictions, asserted 
that the vox popult was capable of vindicating 
any innovation. The popular verdict would 
have to resolve an alleged contradiction be- 
tween Art. 11 and Art. 89.% A constitution 


60 On such a possibility see Goguel, Les institu- 
tions..., op. cit, pp. 700-12. Writing in the 
spring of 1962, the same author declared that the 
plans to revise the constitution by way of Art. 11 
existed only in the “creative imagination of cer- 
tain journalists.” 

61 For many others, see Georges Berlia, “Le 
Probléme de la Constitutionalité du Référendum 
du 28 October 1962,” Revue du Droit Public et de la 
Science Politique, Vol. 78 (1962), pp. 9386-946; 
Georges Vedel (Dean of the Paris Law School), 
“De Gaulle peut-il modifier la Constitution”? 
France Observateur, May 31, 1962, and Maurice 
Duverger, various articles in Le Monde, Sept. 4, 
Oct. 14 and 21/22, 1962. See also the remarkable 


(anonymous) article, “Le Respect de la Constitu- ° 


tion,” ibid., Sept. 19, 1962; and Gaston Monner- 
ville (President of the Senate), “La Constitution 
ne peut pas être modifié sans l’accord du Sénat,” 
ibid., March 2, 1962. For a full and well balanced 
account of all sides to the controversy, see J.-L. 
Quermonne, ‘‘La révision constitutionnelle et la 
crise du régime,” La Croix, Oct. 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 
1962. The text of the proposed bill on the popular 
election of the President is to be found in A.P. 
1962 (Paris 1963), pp. 676-7. 

6 Such arguments turned partly around the 
wording of Art. 11 speaking about “any govern- 
ment bill dealing with the organization of public 
authorities.” But even in what has been called 
“the worst written text” of French constitutional 


which had reasserted (in its Art. 3) the histori- 
eal claim that “national sovereignty belongs to 
the people” could be changed by the people at 
any time. 

The referendum debate thus echoed mem- 
ories of 1789, when a pouvoir constituant origi- 
natre (constituent power) had been recognized 
as overriding whatever formalities might have 
been prescribed for the exercise of the pouvoir 
constituant institué (amending power). When 
Sieyés had declared that the constituent power 
knew no constraints, he seemed for a moment 
to revert to the principles of the Contrat Social. 
However, the constitution of 1791 stipulated 
that it was ‘in accordance with national in- 
terest” to exercise the “imprescriptible”’ right 
of constitutional revision only in ways pre- 
scribed by the constitution itself. Afterward, 
Napoleon was the first among many to manip- 
ulate with great ease the pouvoir constituant 
originaire incarnating the national will.“ But 
modern French constitutional theory has al- 
ways denounced the argument that the sov- 
erelgn people possessed an unalterable con- 
stituent power as “sophistry” and as an at- 
tempt to “legitimize almost permanent revolu- 
tionary action.® 


history, it is clear that constitutional revision is 
only dealt with in Art. 89. The sole constitutional 
expert to defend the government’s stand was 
Professor Capitant; as examples of his numerous 
writings during the referendum campaign, see 
‘Réfutation du ‘Non,’ Notre République, Octo- 
ber 4, 1962; “Oui quant au fond. Oui quant à la 
forme,” ibid., October 18, 1962; and ‘ ‘Oui’ pour 
confirmer la souveraineté populaire,” La Croix, 
October 24, 1962. Premier Pompidou offered the 
most complete juridical defense of the govern- 
ment’s position during the censure debate, op. cit., 
pp. 3220-24. During the same debate, the speak- 
ers for the opposition, among them many lawyers, 
demonstrated the unconstitutionality of the 
procedure. 

68 Of particular interest is Sieyés’ ‘‘Recon- 
noissance et Exposition raisonnée... of July 
20, 1789, before the constitutional committee, 
published in Procés-Verbal de l Assemblée Na- 
tionale (Paris, 1789), f. II, B3, pp. 20-21. Rous- 
seau himself contradicted his statement that the 
people could never bind itself (Du Contrat Social, 
Bk. I, ch. VII) by admitting in his Considérations 
sur le Gouvernement de Pologne (London, 1782), p. 
94, that it may be useful to formalize the exercise 
of the amending power. 

64 Cf. Hannah Arendt, On Revolution (New 
York, 1963), p. 162. 

6 So Adhémar Esmein, Eléments du droit public 
(7th ed., Paris, 1921), vol. I, p. 570. Carré de 
Malberg’s remarks in Contribution ..., op. cit., 
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In 1962, the government’s appeal was any- 
thing but a call for revolutionary action. In- 
stead, the voters were admonished to insure the 
continuation of political stability and economic 
well-being by preventing the departure of de 
Gaulle, which would be inevitable if the refer- 
endum were to fail. In many ways, October 
1962 reenacted the situation which had arisen 
when the enabling act of June 3, 1958 ignored 
the amending procedures of the preceding 
constitution. Then as now, de Gaulle symbol- 
ized a merging of constituent and constituted 
power. The majority of voters who each time 
sanctioned the constitutional text proposed to 
them, did so not because of the inherent value 
of its provisions but because they wished to see 
de Gaulle in power. Hence they were prepared 
to grant him the instrumentalities of power for 
which he asked.* 

Both the circumstances under which the first 
President of the Fifth Republic had been 
elected and the transformation of the Presi- 
dency which had taken place since then, rein- 
forced the official argument that the electorate 
was asked merely to sanction a de facto develop- 
ment. In 1958, de Gaulle undoubtedly had been 
“the people’s choice.” To ensure governmental 
stability his successor would need the vastly 
broadened power which he would inherit. But 
then he too should be elected by the nation, not 
merely by 80,000 notables who might have a 
penchant to choose a man of minor stature. For 
such reasons, the question of the constitutional- 
ity of the plebiscite was still not a decisive 
factor for a majority of voters, even though at 
this time it had considerably more weight than 
during the preceding referendum. In an opinion 
poll taken in December 1962, 76 per cent de- 
clared that it would be “grave” if a government 


vol. 2, pp. 522 ff., read today like an explicit re- 
futation of the main arguments used during the 
campaign by René Capitant (see above fn. 62). 
For a detailed discussion of the development of 
the constituent and of the amending power in 
France see Egon Zweig, Die Lehre vom Pouvoir 
Constituant (Tiibingen, 1909). 

6 In 1958, 40% of the voters declared that 
their vote was determined by the intrinsic value 
of the constitution; for 41% the personality of 
General de Gaulle was decisive. See Sondages, Vol. 
22, No. 4 (1960), p. 44. After the referendum of 
1962, 62% of those who had voted “yes” said 
their decision was motivated by their desire to see 
de Gaulle remain in power, and 20% had wished 
to prevent a return to the Fourth Republic; only 
20% were primarily interested in the election of 
the President by popular suffrage. It is interesting 
to compare these results with those of a year 
before, as reported above, fn. 59. 


did not respect the constitution “integrally.’’s 
Did the voters wish to ignore the fact that 
many of them had just endorsed the latest of 
many instances in which a French constitution 
had become the victim of French politics? 

On the other hand, the fact that in the latest 
referendum only 46 per cent of the registered 
voters cast an affirmative vote lent little 
credibility to the claim that the plebiscite had 
been a manifestation of the sovereign’s con- 
stituent powers.®8 


vV 


A comparison with the constitutional refer- 
endum of 1958 shows that four years later the 
“no”? votes had almost doubled. They out- 
weighed the “yes” votes in 14 Departments, 
something that had not happened anywhere in 
the previous consultations. In 64 Departments 
less than 50 per cent of the registered voters 
sanctioned the proposed constitutional amend- 
ment; the number of abstentions remained 
high. There were some fairly significant varia- 
tions, according to socio-economic status, sex, 
etc. The real differences, however, were re- 
gional, East and North-West of the coun- 


6? Ten per cent viewed a possible future viola- 
tion without concern, 14% gave no answer. Of 
those who had voted “no” in the referendum, 47% 
gave as their foremost reason the unconstitu- 
tionality of the procedure; 23% had so voted be- 
cause they wished de Gaulle to resign; 23% be- 
cause they were opposed to popular presidential 
elections. 

68 M. Debré seemed to have justified the refer- 
endum merely by the “gravity of circumstances” 
(see the censure debate, op. cit, p. 3217). For 
André Malraux, speaking as a member of the 
government between referendum and elections, 
things were yet simpler: the constitution had to 
be in the service of France, not France in the 
service of the constitution, Pour la ¥* République, 
No. 2, November 1962. For a sincere and highly 
sensitive discussion of the political and constitu- 
tional reasons for voting either “yes” or “no,” see 
Georges Lavau and Paul Thibaud, “Positions sur 
le Référendum,” Bulletin Intérieur of the journal 
Esprit, October 1962. 

69 Forty-four per cent of the workers, but 61% 
of the farmers, favored the “yes” (64% and 76% 
respectively of those expressing an opinion); only 
17% of the women expected to vote “no” as 
against 33% of the men. In the larger cities the 
proportion of those voting ‘‘yes’” was 1.5:1, in 
towns between 2,000 and 5,000 population almost 
3:1. The opinion polls from which these data are 
drawn were held 5 days prior to the referendum 
and predicted the actual outcome with great 
accuracy, 
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TABLE I. FRENCH REFERENDUMS, 1946-1962 


(Voting in Metropolitan France) 


, Abstentions 
Regis- 
tered 
Date Voters In 7o of 
(millions) Millions Reeetered 
Voters 
October 13, 1946 25.07 7.89 31.2% 
September 28, 1958 26.81 4.01 15.06 
January 8, 1961 27.18 6.39 23.51 
April 8, 1962 26.99 6.59 24.41 
October 28, 1962 27.58 6.27 22.78 


“Yes” Votes “No” Votes 

In % of % of In % of % of 
Milli Registered Actual Million Registered Actual 
one Voters Voters x Voters Voters 
9.04 36.1% 53.6% 7.83 31.2% 46.4% 
17.67 66.41 79.25 4.82 17.38 20.74 

15.20 56.91 72.26 5.00 18.37 24.78 

17.61 64.86 90.70 1.79 6.65 9.29 

12.81 46.44 61.75 7.93 28.76 38.25 


try supported the government strongly. While 
votes in the industrial North corresponded to 
the national average and Paris fell only slightly 
below it, opposition waxed strong south of the 
Loire River: here, since 1958 the “yes”? votes 
had diminished by more than 30 per cent. In 
the Bas-Rhin, 88 per cent of the votes cast 
declared for de Gaulle, in the Aude only 41 per 
cent: Strasbourg and Carcassonne were seldom 
farther apart. 

Contrary to 1958, the traditional divisions of 
the country reappeared in the geography of the 
1962 referendum. With a few insignificant 
exceptions, all Departments with a majority of 
“no” votes had consistently voted “left” since 
the fall of the Second Empire (and sometimes 
before). All except five of the Departments 
(among them, it is true, the industrial regions 
of the North) with a higher than 60 per cent 
“yes” vote had been consistently in the con- 
servative camp. Particularly suggestive of the 
permanence of electoral attitudes is a compari- 
son with the results of the vote on the constitu- 
tion of the Fourth Republic in October 1946. 
(See Table I.) In both cases, constitutional 
texts were adopted by a minority of registered 
voters. In both situations, de Gaulle had ap- 
pealed to the electorate to ignore the directives 
of M.R.P., Socialists and Communists: after 16 
years, substantially the same proportion of the 
registered voters, about 46 per cent, followed 
him. With very few exceptions, the map of the 
“yes” votes in 1963 corresponds to that of the 
“no” in 1946, and in 1946, too, observers agreed 
that the division corresponded largely to that 
between the classical Right and Left.”° After 


70 The 46% “yes” votes in 1962 are compared 
here with the sum of the 31% “no” and of the 31% 
abstentions in 1946. About 15% of “structural” 
abstentionism must be subtracted in order to 
arrive at an estimate of those who heeded de 
Gaulle’s warnings against the new constitution. 
For a detailed analysis of earlier elections and of 
the October 1946 referendum, see François 
Goguel, Géographie des Elections Françaises de 


the liberation and again at the height of the 
Algerian crisis, it appeared for a time as if old 
political alignments were giving way, each 
time with de Gaulle as a pole of attraction. In 
both cases, a few years later—in 1947 as well 
as in 1962—the political landscape appeared to 
reemerge unscathed, with de Gaulle followed 
by a definite segment of public opinion. 

If one considers the referendum of 1962, 
however, as a contest between the “guide”? of 
the French people and the “old parties,” the 
results take on a rather different significance. 
With hindsight, political leaders have expressed 
regret that by opposing the constitutional 
amendment and by censuring the government, 
parliament had accepted General de Gaulle’s 
challenge.) Undoubtedly, the tactics of the 
opposition made it easier to ask the electorate 
for a direct expression of that confidence in de 
Gaulle which the deputies had just refused. The 
political parties had in fact vastly overrated the 
attractiveness of their own, if only covert, 
suggestion to return to the traditional forms of 
parliamentary government. Their patent ina- 
bility to agree on a coherent constitutional 
alternative after the dissolution of the Assem- 
bly reinforced the public image that their coali- 
tion was held together only by opposition to a 
still popular leader.” 


1870 à 1961 (Paris, 1951), pp. 102-05, and 
“Géographie du Référendum du 13 octobere et 
des Elections du 10 novembre 1946,” Esprit, Vol. 
15, No. 130 (Frbruary 1947), pp. 237-64. For a 
comparison of the “no” votes in 1946 and the 
“yves” in 1962 see the maps, ibid., p. 232, and 
Le Monde, October 30, 1962. 

n See, e.g., the remarks by Edgar Faure (a 
radical-socialist senator) in his “Préface” to A.P. 
1962 (Paris 1963), pp. vii-xvi. Prior to the crisis F. 
Goguel had demonstrated why a “trap” set by 
Arts. 11 and 49 of the constitution made it most 
inadvisable ta ever censure a government when 
the latter proposed a referendum; see Les institu- 
tions ..., op. cit., vol. II, p. 196. 

7 During the referendum campaign, the fluctu- 
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The parties that had voted the motion of 
censure and were campaigning for the “no” had 
represented on the first ballot of the 1958 elec- 
tions not less than 82 per cent of the votes. Yet, 
in the referendum the actual “no” vote 
amounted to only 38 per cent, which demon- 
strated what the previous consultations could 
not show: when the political parties were pitted 
against the plebiscitarian appeal of the new 
regime, they were poorly followed by their 
habitual clientele. Opinion polls indicate that 
only communist voters followed their party’s 
directives fairly faithfully. One-third of the 
Socialist voters cast a “yes” vote and so did 
about one-half of the Radicals and Independ- 
ents. About 85 per cent of the followers of the 
M.R.P. refused to sanction their party’s oppo- 
sition to de Gaulle and thus repeated their 
performance in the referendum of October 
1946; they could not be induced to vote with 
the left. 

The referendum drove a wedge between 
leadership and rank-and-file not only in all 
parties (with the exception of the communists 
and the UNR), but also in numerous interest 
groups and traditional “‘spiritual families.” 
During the censure debate, Paul Reynaud had 
claimed correctly that the regime had estranged 
the intellectual, political and working-class 
“elites” of the nation. But the results confirmed 
what had already become apparent during the 
campaign: these very elites as well as most of 
the local notables were losing much of their 
following. The prefectures had reported that 
about 73 per cent of all mayors were in favor of 
the “no”; an almost unanimous Senate re- 
elected M. Monnerville as its President, just 
after he had accused the Prime Minister of 
“erjminal abuse of authority.” Yet, in general, 
the population of villages and small towns cast 
a more favorable vote than city dwellers. A 
number of political interest groups had to pro- 
claim their neutrality in order not to be disa- 
vowed by their membership.” 


ations in de Gaulle’s popularity were no greater 
than in preceding years: at the lowest point 30% 
of the voters were discontented and 60% satisfied 
with his conduct. At about the same time, 54% of 
the voters believed that the parties were opposing 
the constitutional amendment ‘‘to defend their 
own interests,” only 25% believed that the parties 
were acting out of “a concern for the orderly fune- 
tioning of the institutions.” 

73 If the majority of “no” votes in the South can 
be attributed to anything else but stubborn re- 
publican traditions, it is assumed that the ener- 
getic campaign for the “no” which the major re- 
gional newspapers had conducted had a far greater 
impact than the views of notables and parties. 


Four presidential addresses and a carefully 
orchestrated official propaganda exploited gov- 
ernmental control of radio and television to the 
fullest, but did not abuse it.74 The main theme 
was an ever increasing scorn for all “intermedi- 
aries’ and for their attempt to prevent the 
leader and the nation from accomplishing great 
things ensemble. One of the rare outside sup- 
porters of the constitutional revision and of the 
main themes of the gaullist campaign became 
the royal pretender. The Comte de Paris saw in 
an elective presidency the antidote to “caesarism 
and dictatorship.” Fountainhead of all impor- 
tant decisions, the exalted office would happily 
blend the traditions of the Capetian kings and 
the expression of the general will.” 

The constitutional referendum presented all 
those who had long advocated the transforma- 
tion of the Fifth Republic into a presidential 
regime, with a painful dilemma. In their opin- 
ion, the failure of the 1958 constitution had 
provided additional evidence that history and 
sociology denied to France the prerequisites 
of a successful parliamentary system. Only a 
genuine presidential regime would put an end 
to the alternate confiscation of popular sov- 
ereignty by either an uncontrolled executive or 
by self-promotional deputies. Their proposals 
had won the sympathy not only of intellectuals 
and students, but also of the younger militants 
in a number of interest groups and civic or- 
ganizations.” In 1962 they realized fully that 


For a general evaluation of the election results, see 
the analysis by Pierre Viansson-Ponté and 
Jacques Fauvetin Le Monde, October 30, 1962. 

74 While spokesmen for the opposition were 
given radio and television time, it is true that 
governmental influence was constantly felt in the 
presentation of news and features. The careful 
analysis by René Rémond and Claude Neu- 
schwanger, “Télévision et comportement politi- 
que,” Revue Francaise de Science Politique, Vol. 
13, No. 2 (June 1963), pp. 325-47, concludes that 
television had far less influence on voting be- 
havior than is sometimes assumed. 

7% See “La Source du Pouvoir,” Bulletin Men- 
suel d'Information du Bureau Politique de Mgr. le 
Comte de Paris, September 12, 1962. The role now 
attributed to the elected President had been de- 
scribed in earlier monarchist propaganda as that 
of the modern king; see Henri, Comte de Paris, 
Faillite d Un Régime. Essai sur le Gouvernement de 
Demain (Paris, 1936), esp. pp. 99 ff, and 235-37. 
It is often considered significant that the present 
constitution has omitted the customary republi- 
can reference declaring any member of families 
which have previously reigned over France in- 
eligible for the presidency. 

76 The best statements of this position are to be 
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the spirit in which de Gaulle presented the con- 
stitutional reform was alien to their own ideas 
and that a mere change in the mode of presi- 
dential elections might compromise rather than 
lead to a balanced presidential regime. Never- 
theless, many of them hoped, as did numerous 
voters, that a victory of the referendum pro- 
posal would at least bar the return to the 
Fourth Republic.” 

There was no doubt as to General de Gaulle’s 
intentions: the referendum was to produce, by 
shock as it were and at the expense of parlia- 
ment, that irreversible strengthening of execu- 
tive power which the neo-liberal formula of 
1958 had not secured. But the constitutional 
framework, which the amendment left essen- 
tially intact, had been built on the assumption 
of a balance between executive and parliament. 
If after the referendum the voters had elected 
a parliament out of harmony with the inten- 
tions of the “General-President,” a sharpening 
of the political crisis might well have ensued. 


IV 


In his sole televised appearance between 
referendum and elections, de Gaulle castigated 
once more the ‘‘disastrous party regime” and 
admonished his listeners to vote in such a way 
as to “confirm” the choice they had made by 
voting “yes” in October. Prophecies that by 
thus descending into the arena of party politics, 
the President was risking his popularity and, 
like MacMahon in 1877, inviting defeat, over- 
looked that the elections were transformed into 
another plebiscite. They gave to the French 
voter the satisfaction which, for lack of a valid 
party system, he has seldom enjoyed: that of 
designating his government directly (or ex- 
pressing his opposition to it). In 1946, General 
de Gaulle’s public image as a national hero 
served ill his attempt to play his own political 
game; in 1951, he had become too completely a 
party leader to command a large enough follow- 


found in “Pour un vrai régime présidentiel,” 
Bulletin du Club Jean Moulin, No. 31 (June-July 
1962) and in Maurice Duverger, La VI? Ré- 
publique et le Régime Présidentiel (Paris 1961). For 
a critical comment see François Goguel, ‘Ré- 
flexions sur le Régime Présidentiel,” Revue 
Francaise de Science Politique, Vol. 12, No. 2 
(June 1962), pp. 289 ff. 

17 As an example of this position see the “Lettre 
à l'Express,” signed by a number of well-known 
liberal personalities in L’Express, October 18, 
1962. In a similar vein and apparently typical of 
the numerous intellectuals who voted “yes” in 
spite of their criticism of form and content of the 
referendum, is Maurice Duverger, “Une pièce en 
deux actes,” Le Monde, October 21/22, 1962. 
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ing. But to consider his identification with a 
party label in 1962 as perversion of the presi- 
dential office meant clinging to the unrealistic 
concept of a national arbiter.78 

The pervasively plebiscitarian character of 
the elections makes it difficult to assess their 
significance for long-range political develop- 
ments. Did they indicate an inclination of the 
voters to accept the logic of a presidential sys- 
tem and the simplification of the party system 
which it invites? Will it seem attractive to 
transfer permanently to the election of deputies 
some of the characteristics of a semi-direct 
democracy? Or were the results merely an 
aspect of the de Gaulle phenomenon, so that 
the modifications of the political mechanism 
will not outlast his departure from the scene? 
While an analysis of the election results shows 
that traditional attitudes are by no means 
uprooted, a restoration of the classical French 
forms of representative government has become 
less likely than it was before referendum and 
elections. 

The two outstandingly novel phenomena of 
the elections, the high rate of abstentionism 
and the large share of votes captured by a single 
party, can both be understood as an outgrowth 
of a continuing charismatic situation. (See 
Table II.) The rate of abstention (81.3 per 
cent) was higher than in any national election 
since 1881, but there had been a proportion- 
ately greater decline of electoral participation 
between the referendum of 1958 and the subse- 
quent elections. In both situations, many 
voters seem to have felt that the elections were 
a superfluous repeat performance of the preced- 
ing plebiscite. Yet it is true that the number of 
non-voters exceeded ‘structural’ abstention- 
ism by about 4.5 millions. Their future return 
to the ballot boxes could modify the party pic- 
ture considerably. 

The UNR rode to unprecedented success 
(81.9 per cent of the votes in the first and 40.5 
per cent in the second ballot) unaided by an 
electoral system that was, rather, expressly 
designed to act as a breakwater against the 
tides of public opinion. Neither its lack of local 
implantation nor the virtual absence of any 
political program prevented the triumph of its 
candidates, among them many homines novt, 
and the defeat of experienced politicians. Its 
propaganda was national in character, even 
though decentralized to fit the anachronistic 
forms imposed by the electoral system. It 
capitalized on the popularity of de Gaulle as 


78 For this view on de Gaulle as a party and na~ 
tional leader, see Raymond Aron, “La République 
Gaulliste continue,” Prevues, No. 148 (January 
1968), pp. 3-11. 
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TABLE II. FIRST BALLOT OF FRENCH ELECTIONS, 1956-1962 
(Voting in Metropolitan France) 
1956 1958 1962 
Registered Votes, in millions 26.77 27.24 27.53 
Abstentions, in millions 4.63 6.24 8.60 
in % 17.38% 22.9% 31.38% 
Votes % of Votes % of Votes % of 
Parties (millions) Votes cast (millions) Votes cast (millions) Votes cast 
Communists 5.53 25.74% 3.88 18.90% 3.99 21.78% 
Socialists 3.18 14.80 3.17 15.50 2.31 12.65 
Mise. Left Wing 0.45 2.09 0.35 1.04 0.45 ` 2.45 
Radicals and Allied 2.88 13.38 1.71 8.30 1.38 7.56 
Gaullists (UNR) 0.95 4.42 3.60 17.60 5.85 31.90 
MRP 2.37 11.05 2.41 11.15 1.63 8.92 
Conservatives 3.09 14.86 4.74 22.92 2.54 13.87 
Extreme Right 2.86 13.33 0.67 3.03 0.16 0.87 


much as on the need to ensure the smooth 
working of the institutions by sending faithful 
Gaullists to parliament." If a desire for contin- 
uing political stability motivated many voters, 
the influence of economic well-being should not 
be overrated: in the North and East prosperity 
and success for the UNR coincided; but the 
party also showed great strength in regions of 
little productivity, while the communists in- 
creased their vote in some of the richest and 
most modernized regions of the country. At 
least subjectively, the voters saw little connec- 
tion between their economic status and their 
attitudes towards the regime.®® 

The geographic distribution of the votes sug- 
gests again that tradition and temperament 
rather than contentment or dissatisfaction were 
decisive factors. The strong correlation between 


1 The UNR conducted its campaign with 
(nationally used) posters, such as: “You have 
said ‘yes’ to de Gaulle. Vote for this candidate,” 
“Defend your ‘Yes’: UNR.” “So that de Gaulle 
may continue, insure the victory of those who 
support him.” etc. After the elections, 56% of all 
voters believed that the main reason for the vic- 
tory of the UNR had been a desire to vote for de 
Gaulle; 28% thought that the most important 
motive had been the wish to defeat the parties of 
the Fourth Republic. 

80 In December 1962, at a time when 64% ex- 
pressed satisfaction with General de Gaulle’s 
policies, only 20% thought that they were better 
off than before 1958; 28% considered that their 
situation had worsened. These statements are all 
the more subjective since they reflect the tradi- 
tional unwillingness, especially of farmers, to ad- 
mit an improvement in one’s economic situation. 


“ves” votes in the referendum and success for 
the UNR indicates that the party has fallen 
heir to traditionally conservative strongholds.” 
The UNR’s gain of 14.4 per cent in the first 
ballot over its vote in 1958 corresponds exactly 
to the combined percentage losses of the Right 
and of the MRP-—exceeding them, it is true, in 
absolute figures by about 300,000. In many 
constituencies, and those of Paris among them, 
the UNR unseated the Right and the MRP 
from long-held bastions. The disintegration, 
which had started when the voters of the now 
defeated parties refused to cast the “no” vote 
urged upon them, had, therefore, proceeded in 
two stages.* 

Although the UNR in the elections captured 
an amalgamate of conservative votes, its style 


81 Exceptions were mainly due to the fact that 
for a variety of reasons about 20 electoral dis- 
tricts had no gaullist candidate. For an overall 
evaluation of the election results see Jacques 
Fauvet, “Le Gaullisme et lOpposition,” Le 
Monde, December 11, 1962. 

8 The otherwise convincing article by André 
Philip, “The Crisis of Democracy in France,” 
Social Research, Vol. 30, No. 1 (Spring 1963), pp. 
34-35, lumps the MRP votes with those cast for 
Socialists and Radicals, in order.to prove that on 
the first ballot the non-communist left outnum- 
bered the UNR ‘votes. His conclusion that this 
opens hopeful perspectives for a non-gaullist 
candidate at the next elections is all the more 
dubious since the referendums of 1946 and of 1962, 
and to an extent also the last elections, have 
shown that the MRP meets disaster whenever it 
tries to oppose a position identified with de Gaulle 
or too closely allied with the left. 
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and vocabulary as well as the perspective of its 
leadership place it far closer to bonapartism 
than to other historical strands of the French 
Right.: Today’s gaullism shares with bonapar- 
tism (and boulangism) a professed preference 
for the support of the masses rather than the 
elites, and for an expression of national sover- 
eignty by plebiscites rather than elections. 
There is a similar pragmatism accompanied by 
contempt for “abstract ideas’ and system- 
builders, an equal distrust of “intermediaries,” 
but also little inclination to establish itself as a 
totalitarian party.™4 

If one compares the share of the votes which 
Communists, Socialists and Radicals obtained 
in the last two elections (see Table II), the 
combined strength of the Left appears equally 
unchanged and altogether unaffected by the 
mutations of political life in the Fifth Republic. 
But these parties had suffered substantia] losses 
in the 1958 elections, when their votes had de- 
clined from the 56 per cent of the vote which 
they had mustered in 1956 to 44.5 per cent, and 
from 11 million votes to 9.2 millions (shrinking 
further to 8.1 millions in 1962). Aside from 
such overall weakening since 1956, the Left 
showed its greatest strength in the latest elec- 
tions wherever the “no” votes in the referen- 
dum had been the most massive, drawing there- 
fore, exactly like the UNR, on old-established 
traditions. Electoral tactics, and especially the 
discipline of communist voters in following 
party directives on the second ballot, insured a 
gain of 60 (and a total of 148) seats for the 
three parties. But momentary electoral alli- 
ances between heterogeneous formations gave 
little promise of a cohesive opposition in the 
new National Assembly where the UNR and 
its affiliates occupy 283 out of a total of 482 
seats and can count on the support of an addi- 
tional 32 Republican Independents. 


8s In January 1963, 46% of the voting popula- 
tion considered the UNR as a party of the Right, 
28% as one of the Center. For a brilliant com- 
parison between bonapartism and gaullism, see 
René Rémond, “L’Enigme de PUNR,” Esprit, 
Vol. 31, No. 314 (February 1963), pp. 307—319 ff. 

& Particularly suggestive of the similarities is a 
comparison of present-day gaullist propaganda 
with the proclamation by the Prince-President 
Louis-Napoleon of January 14, 1854, reproduced 
in Maurice Duverger, Constitutions et Documents 
Politiques (Paris, 1960), pp. 101-04. There is little 
evidence to substantiate the claim made by M. 
Chalandon (former Secretary General of the 
UNR) that the voters had found in “gaullism... 
The attractiveness of an ideology.” See Le 
Monde, January 28, 1963. 
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President de Gaulle has greeted the results of 
referendum and elections as the “solemn con- 
firmation” of the institutions of the Fifth 
Republic. Such confirmation as may have 
taken place has not put an end to extreme con- 
stitutional flexibility. It is therefore unlikely 
that the constitutional crisis which has now 
lasted for thirty years has come to an end. 
Instead a precedent has been set which allows 
the executive to seek plebiscitarian approval 
for any constitutional revision it wishes to 
enact. In a juridically dubious but politically 
almost unavoidable decision, the Constitu- ` 
tional Council has declared that the popular 
verdict will never be subject to any review or 
control.* Those who wish the transformation of 
de- Gaulle’s Republic into a presidential regime 
know that there are neither in nor out of par- 
liament forces strong enough to alter the pres- 
ent constitutional arrangements, which are © 
fundamentally autocratic even though they are 
being used to dispense liberal policies. 

For the time being it remains dubious 
whether the very question of General de 
Gaulle’s immediate succession can be settled by 
means other than a “political testament.” The 
newly devised write-in primaries, which en- 
trust the selection of the candidates for the 
Presidency to the suspected “intermediaries” 
and yet shroud them in anonymity, will hardly 
meet the test of practicability. They are prob- 
ably little else than another provisorzum.®” 

The loss of faith in the traditional representa- 
tive institutions has led to an as yet tentative 
but fairly widespread acceptance of plebisci- 
tarian practices, administered by a popular 
hero figure. The self-liquidation of a plebisci-~ 
tarian democracy and its conversion into a 
caesaristic dictatorship is always a historical 


85 In his address to the newly elected Assembly; 
see A.P. 1962 (Paris, 1963), p. 693. 

8 For the text of the terse decision by the Con- 
stitutional Council and the request to the Council 
by M. Monnerville to declare unconstitutional 
the law which had been adopted by referendum, 
see tbid., pp. 687 f. 

87 For the text of the organic law which was 
adopted in the referendum, but does not form part 
of the constitution, see zbid., p. 677. Lists of 
candidates for the first ballot of presidential elec- 
tions are to be established by the Constitutional 
Council on the basis of nominations by “at least 
a hundred citizens, members of parliament, of the 
Economic and Social Council, elected members of 
the departmental councils or mayors.” However, 
the names of those making nominations are to be 
kept secret. 
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possibility. In present-day France such a 
development would be a surprise, although it is 
well to remember de Tocqueville’s dictum, that 
the political reactions of Frenchmen are some- 
times as surprising to them as they are to 
foreigners. 

The problem of bestowing legitimacy upon 
republican institutions remains. If one wishes 
to avoid the alienation of the citizenry by an 
ultra-representative regime no less than the 
authoritarian concentration of uncontrolled 
power, a transformation of the party system 
seems to be a necessity. Elections will not 
always remain what they became in 1962: a 
confession of faith and the confirmation of the 
leadership by acclamation. Yet, the electorate 
might no longer be satisfied with the limited 
role which was reserved to it in the previous 
republics. In a system in which executive 
leadership owes its position to popular ap- 
proval, the mediation of parties and other 
groups is necessary to insure an adherence to 
the rule of law. 

There is fairly wide agreement on the need 
for a renovation of the French party system.®® 
Whether the outcome of the constitutional 
crisis of 1962 will further or hinder such a 
renovation cannot be determined as yet. After 
the elections, a greater number of voters than 
before expressed their belief in the importance 
of political parties; an equally large majority 
was favorable to a regrouping of existing par- 
ties into two or three formations.” In charac- 
teristic fashion, President de Gaulle moderated 
his anti-parliamentarian stance as soon as the 
government was assured of majority support in 
parliament and rejected specifically the idea of 
a parti unique. Professor Capitant, who had 


88 Relevant to this point is Max Weber’s dis- 
cussion of the “transformation” of the charisma 
in Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft (Tubingen, 1922), 
pp. 758 ff.; see also Fraenkel, op. cit., esp. pp. 10- 
l1. 

89 See for many others, Club Jean Moulin, 
TD Etat et le Citoyen (Paris, 1961), esp. pp. 164-181; 
Goguel, in In Search..., op. cit., pp. 401 f; 
Lavau, op. cit., pp. 837 ff. For the point of view of 
a leading member of the UNR, see Albin Chalan- 
don, ‘‘Comment peut-on sauver la démocratie?”, 
La Nef, No. 6 (April-June 1961), pp. 74-80. 

9 Seventy per cent and 64%, respectively, be- 
lieved that parties had an important role to play 
in the representation of citizens and in controlling 
parliament; 17% and 21% considered the parties 
to be almost useless for such functions. Sixty-six 
per cent were highly, or rather, favorable to a 
two- or three-party system. Further questioning 
revealed great uncertainty about the forms and 
- possibilities of any regrouping of existing parties. 
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lent to the referendum campaign its jacobin 
fervor, received no encouragement from the 
Elysée when, as the new chairman of the 
Assembly Committee on Legislation, he played 
the Robespierre and denounced the opposition 
as “enemies of the people.” 9 

On the other hand, it is by no means certain 
that the UNR will be permitted to develop a 
national organization. Its continuing proximity 
to executive power could solidify its ranks and 
provide it with some meaningful idea for future 
action. At present it is not the discipline of its 
elected members that makes the UNR unsuit- 
able for the role of a modern mass party, but 
the inability of its leadership (not to speak of a 
practically non-existent rank-and-file) to par- 
ticipate effectively in decision-making. This 
leaves doubts as to whether after de Gaulle’s 
disappearance the new-styled pragmatism of the 
UNR will become the model for other parties, 
or whether it will evolve into the opportunism 
which led to the dissolution of the earlier RPF. 

The future of the parties which are presently 
in opposition is similarly unfathomable. Their 
relationship to the communists is not less 
problematic than their own realignment and 
reorientation. The discredit into which political 
parties have fallen has given rise to confused 
expectations that interest groups and other 
“forces vives’ could be transformed quasi- 
automatically into political forces capable of 
organizing a representative democracy.” 

In several important aspects the situation 
bears resemblance to that of Imperial Germany 
under Bismarck’s rule. To preserve parties and 
parliament as strong and viable institutions 
had been all that seemed politically possible 
during the 1870s and 1880s. It was hoped that 
they could function effectively once the out- 
standing leader had been replaced by politi- 
clans of more ordinary ability. Yet, as Max 
Weber concluded when he commented later on 
these developments, Bismarck’s legacy was a 
level of political education far lower than it had 
been twenty years before, a powerless parlia- 
ment and an emaciation of political will due to 
blind and prolonged confidence in an infallible 
guide. 


a See Le Monde, February 15, 1963. 

832 For an analysis and criticism of such opinions 
see Henry W. Ehrmann, “Bureaucracy and Inter- 
est Groups in the Decision-Making Process of the 
Fifth Republic,” in Festschrift für Ernst Fraenkel 
(Berlin, 1963), esp. pp. 74~77. In present-day 
terminology the opposite to the ‘‘forces vives”? are 
the “forces politiques.” 

*% See Max Weber, “Parlament und Regierung 
im Neugeordneten Deutschland,” in... Schrif- 
ten, op, cit., pp. 184-39. 
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THE ANALYSIS OF BLOC VOTING IN THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY: 
A CRITIQUE AND A PROPOSAL 


AREND LIJPHART 
University of California, Berkeley 


The existence of blocs in the General 
Assembly of the United Nations and the im- 
portance of their activities have been widely 
recognized ever since its establishment. Special 
attention to the phenomenon of bloc politics 
dates roughly from the ascendancy of the 
General Assembly over the Security Council 
after 1950,! and the consequent importance of 
votes in the General Assembly. Because the 
various blocs and groups of states play a con- 
spicuous role in the decisions of the Assembly, 
the operation of these blocs is well worth study. 

Among the many aspects of bloc politics in 
the General Assembly needing careful analysis, 
two of the most basic questions are the identi- 
fication of blocs and the measurement of their 
cohesiveness or bloc-like behavior.2 The pur- 
pose of this essay is to review and evaluate the 
manner in which students of the United Na- 
tions have treated these two fundamental 
questions, and to suggest an alternative method 
not handicapped by the weaknesses of the 
techniques so far employed. The advantages of 


1 The first serious analysis of bloe voting in the 
General Assembly appeared in February, 1951, 
shortly after the adoption of the “Uniting for 
Peace” Resolution, which was the major mile- 
stone in the shift of power from the Security 
Council to the General Assembly: M. Margaret 
Ball, “Bloc Voting in the General Assembly,” 
Iniernational Organization, Vol. 5, No. 1 (Febru- 
ary, 1951), pp. 3-31. 

* One important question not covered in this 
essay is the evaluation of the positive or negative 
contribution of bloc polities to the effective oper- 
ation of the General Assembly. Casual references 
to blocs in the Assembly are often characterized 
by unfavorable value-judgments—probably in- 
spired by the same distrust of “factions” ex- 
emplified by Madison in the 10th Federalist and 
by Rousseau—~but a more thoughtful considera- 
tion can only lead to the conclusion that blocs per- 
form a necessary and often very desirable func- 
tion. For discussions of this question, see H. G. 
Nicholas, The United Nations As a Political 
Institution, 2d ed. (London, Oxford University 
Press, 1962), pp. 117-123, and Thomas Hovet, 
Jr., Bloc Politics in the United Nations (Cam- 
bridge, Harvard University Press, 1960), pp. 1- 
13; cf. Amitai Etzioni, “The Dialectics of 
Supranational Unification,” this Review, Vol. 
56 (December, 1962), pp. 927-936. 


the proposed alternative method will also be 
demonstrated by applying it to a specific in- 
stance of bloc voting: the alignments on the 
colonial issues which arose in the 1956, 1957, 
and 1958 sessions of the General Assembly. 


I. THE IDENTIFICATION OF BLOCS 


The first major weakness of nearly all of the 
analyses of bloc politics in the General Assem- 
bly is the lack of a satisfactory identification of 
blocs. Most accounts provide a list of “blocs” 
or “groups”? without attempting to give any 
rigorous definition of these terms, and often 
without attempting to distinguish between 
different types of blocs. In her pioneering study 
of blocs, Margaret Ball operates on the assump- 
tion that a bloc is “any group which consis- 
tently votes as a unit on all or particular kinds 
of issues.”’* She then considers those groups of 
states “which might conceivably be expected to 
vote together because they constitute ‘regional 
groups’ within the meaning of the Charter (Or- 
ganization of American States, Arab League), 
or because they simply inhabit the same geo- 
graphical area (Asia, Latin America, middle 
east), or because they have a common ideology 
(communist states), or common interests 
(colonial powers), or because they have some 
machinery for consultation in matters of 
foreign policy (Benelux, Scandinavian states, 
British Commonwealth).’’* Writing in 1953, 
John B. Furey argues that a voting bloc refers 
not only to states which vote together with 
some consistency, but that “essential to the 
definition of a bloc is a sense of solidarity and a 
definite purpose.” He postulates the exis- 
tence of voting blocs on the basis of common 
characteristics (“common interests, culture, 
tradition, ideology, religion, language or eco- 
nomic outlook;... geographical contiguity; 


or... membership in regional organizations; 
as well as... activity in election campaigns 
and...the numerous generalizations and 


‘accusations’ that have been made”) and com- 
mon objectives. Following these criteria, which 


3 Ball, op. cit., p. 3. 

4 Ibid. 

8 John Bernard Furey, Voting Alignment in the 
General Assembly (doctoral dissertation, Columbia 
University), Doctoral Dissertation Series, Publi- 
cation 6620, Ann Arbor, University Microfilms, 
1954, pp. 8, 16. 
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do not differ greatly from those Margaret Ball 
used, he nevertheless arrives at blocs which are 
considerably different from hers: the Western 
Commonwealth, Western Europe, the Scandi- 
navian states, and the United States; the Arab- 
Asian states, subdivided into their Arab and 
Asian components; the Latin American states; 
the Soviet bloc; and a group of ‘‘detached 
states.’’ 

Similar examples of contradictory and con- 
fusing descriptions can be found in more recent 
studies. In John A. Houston’s study of the 
Latin American states in the United Nations 
(1956), two graphs showing the strength of 
blocs are presented. In these graphs, the follow- 
ing “voting blocs” are identified: the Soviet 


bloc, NATO, Latin America, the Arab bloe,’ 


and the Arab-Asian bloc.” F. H. Soward (1957) 
asserts that there is only one “bloc” in the 
Assembly (the Soviet bloc}, but he also iden- 
tifies a number of ‘groups’: the Afro-Asian, 
Latin American, Commonwealth, and Euro- 
pean groups.® In his analysis of United States 
influence in the Assembly (1958), Robert E. 
Riggs makes a distinction between different 
types of blocs: those which hold regular caucu- 
ses (the Soviet, Arab League, Afro-Asian, 
Latin American, and Commonwealth blocs), 
those which engage in ad hoc caucusing (the 
West European bloc, the “Sixteen”, and 
NATO), and several others (Benelux, the 
Burma-India-Indonesia group, and Scandinavia 
plus Iceland).® 

In a 1960 article, Geoffrey Goodwin presents 
yet another list of blocs. He asserts that there 
are only five “main groups” in the Assembly: 
the Soviet, Commonwealth, Western Euro- 
pean, and Latin American groups, and the 
Afro-Asian group which includes the African 
group and the Arab League members. On the 


¢ Ibid., pp. 18-23. 

7 John A. Houston, Latin America in the United 
Nations, United Nations Studies, No. 8 (New 
York, Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace, 1956), pp. 298-299; the graphs were pre- 
pared by Thomas Hovet. 

8 F. H. Soward, “The Changing Balance of 
Power in the United Nations,” The Political 
Quarterly, Vol. 28, No. 4 (October-December, 
1957), pp. 317-318. 

* Robert E. Riggs, Politics in the United Na- 
tions, A Study of United States Influence in the 
General Assembly, Illinois Studies in the Social 
Sciences, Vol. 41 (Urbana, The University of 
Illinois Press, 1958), pp. 21-27. 

10 Geoffrey Goodwin, “The Expanding United 
Nations, I—Voting Patterns,” International Af- 
fairs, Vol. 36, No. 2 (April, 1960), p. 176. 


other hand, Roderick C. Ogley (1961) identi- 
fies eight different blocs on the basis of “geo- 
graphical propinquity; kinship; the assump- 
tion of mutual or similar legal rights and obli- 
gations; and a common form of government.” 
He lists the following blocs: the Communist, 
American, white Commonwealth, European 
colonial, European non-colonial, African, anti- 
Communist Asian, and uncommitted Asian 
states! A final example occurs m H. G. 
Nicholas’s study of the United Nations (1962). 
He defines a bloc as “a group of states united 
by geography, history, race, or ideology,” and 
identifies the following “principal groupings”: 
the Arabs, Africans, Asians, Latin Americans, 
Communists, West European and North Ameri- 
can countries, and Commonwealth countries.* 

Among these various descriptions, there is 
some agreement. For instance, almost all 
authors mention the Afro-Asian (or Arab- 
Asian), the Arab, the Latin American, and the 
Soviet blocs. But here the correspondence ends. 
In spite of Nicholas’s confident assertion that 
“iojn the identity of the principal blocs there 
is general agreement,’’? a very high degree of 
contradiction and confusion in fact prevails. 
One should keep in mind, of course, that the 
works just cited were written at different times, 
and that changes have occurred both in the 
total membership of the United Nations and in 
the group relationships of the members. Never- 
theless, this can still only partly explain and 
justify the varying descriptions of the bloc 
system presented. Moreover, when one exam- 
ines and compares the composition of these 
groups as the different authors see them, the 
confusion becomes even more apparent. It does 
not seem either necessary or worthwhile to 
spell out all these discrepancies in detail. 

The principal reason for the unsatisfactory 
nature of these analyses of blocs in the United 
Nations is the failure to provide a precise de- 
finition of terms and to distinguish between 
different kinds of groupings in the Assembly. 
This defect is remedied in Hovet’s careful and 
thorough study. He identifies different types of 
blocs and groups, and defines each type in 
explicit terms: caucusing blocs, caucusing 
groups, geographical distribution groups, re- 
gional organization groups, common interest 
groups, and temporary groups. The most im- 


u Roderick C. Ogley, “Voting and Politics in 
the General Assembly,” International Relations, 
Vol. 2, No. 3 (April, 1961), pp. 161-162. 

12 Nicholas, op. cii., pp. 117-118. 

13 Ibid., p. 118. i 

4 For a complete description of these groups, 
see Hovet, op. cit., pp. 29-101. 
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portant are those which meet in caucus form- 
ally and regularly. Only one of these groupings 
has bloc discipline: the Soviet Caucusing Bloc. 
Hovet calls other caucusing arrangements with- 
out bloc discipline ‘“‘caucusing groups”: the 
Afro-Asian, Arab, African, Benelux, Common- 
wealth, Latin American, Scandinavian, and 
Western European Caucusing Groups. Some 
members of the United Nations, such as the 
United States, China, Israel, and a number of 
European states, do not participate in any 
caucusing arrangement. On the other hand, 
because of the overlapping membership of 
many caucusing groups, some UN members 
belong to two or three different groups. 

These nine caucusing blocs and groups can 
quite justifiably be called blocs. However, 
much of the confusion in the literature has its 
origin in applying the term also and indiscrimi- 
nately to what Hovet calls geographical distri- 
bution groups (which owe their existence to the 
need for a representative allocation of seats on 
the three Councils, the World Court, and vari- 
ous committees), regional organization groups 
(groups of states with common membership in 
regional organizations and conferences, of 
which Hovet lists 21 of the most “important,” 
according to his subjective but quite acceptable 
judgment), common interest groups (such as 
the Moslem states, colonial powers, etc.), and 
temporary groups (e.g., the Spanish Language 
Group and the ‘‘Sixteen’’). 

Hovet’s careful identification and classifica- 
tion of blocs and groups is beyond criticism. 
However, his description still has certain dis- 
advantages as a basis for the measurement of 
bloc voting, as will be pointed out Jater. 


II. THE MEASUREMENT OF BLOC COHESION 


After the identification of blocs, the next 
step is the measurement of the cohesiveness or 
bloe-like character of the various groups, t.e., 
the degree to which bloc members consistently 
vote together. Two different sorts of methods 
may be used to solve this problem of measure- 
ment. The more direct and simple approach is 
the observation of voting similarities of a par- 
ticular bloc'on a specific set of roll-call votes 
without considering the possible reasons for 
agreements in voting. The other approach 


15 The names of the groups indicate their mem- 
berships. However, the Afro-Asian group does not 
include China, Israel, the Union of South Africa, 
and the Soviet Union; the Scandinavian group in- 
cludes Iceland, but not Finland; the Western 
European group includes only France, Italy, and 
the Benelux countries. See Hovet, op. cit., pp. 8l- 
32. 
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attempts to distinguish the causes of similari- 
ties in voting behavior. 

Agreement in voting may be caused either by 
similar attitudes or by group pressure and 
loyalty. According to some scholars, it is an 
important task of roll-call analysis to make a 
distinction between these two dimensions.!6 
Merely looking for voting similarities on the 
basis of a selected number of roll-call votes does 
not achieve this goal. Neither is it accom- 
plished by first finding out the groupings which 
influence and persuade, and then measuring 
their voting cohesion. The reason is that this 
method does not succeed in keeping one factor 
-——group influence and loyalty—constant, while 
varying the second—that of attitude. Groups 
which caucus reflect both these factors. They 
would not be formed unless their members had 
common attitudes based on common interests 
or a common ideology. Neither would they be 
formed if the members considered their com- 
mon outlook a sufficient guarantee for con- 
certed action on specific measures in the field of 
their shared attitudes. 

Guttman scaling is a technique capable of 
making the desired distinction. Charles D. 
Farris argues at length in favor of it as a 
method for roll-call analysis," and Leroy N. 
Rieselbach demonstrates its applicability to 
the study of voting behavior in the General 
Assembly.}® But while it is very useful in study- 
ing many properties of bloc behavior, as a 
method of measuring bloc cohesion it has some 
serious disadvantages. In the first place, a scale 
can only reveal bloc cohesion on a set of similar 
or closely related issues, because it must be 
unidimensional. Thus it may be capable of 
measuring bloc cohesion on questions like 
colonial disputes, the Cold War conflict, or the 
development of international law. However, it 
cannot measure bloc cohesion in general, un- 
less, of course, on the unrealistic assumption 
that all state decisions are deduced from a 
single comprehensive Weltanschauung. Second, 
even a specific set of votes which may be 
assumed to reflect some basic attitude is not 


16 See, for instance, Duncan MacRae, Jr., 
“Some Underlying Variables in Legislative Roll 
Call Votes,’ Public Opinion Quarterly, Vol. 18, 
No. 2 (Summer, 1954), p. 192. 

17 Charles D. Farris, “A Method of Determin- 
ing Ideological Groupings in the Congress,” 
Journal of Politics, Vol. 20, No.2 (May, 1958), 
pp. 319-327, 

18 Leroy N. Rieselbach, ‘Quantitative Techni- 
ques for Studying Voting Behavior in the UN 
General Assembly,” International Organization, 
Vol. 14, No. 2 (Spring, 1960), pp. 297-304. 
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always and necessarily scalable. More than one 
attitude may be involved, or an entirely differ- 
ent consideration (e.g., logrolling) may be a 
factor. 

Another method of distinguishing between 
the two components of attitude on the one hand 
and group influence and loyalty on the other 
hand is available. It involves considering every 
possible pair of states separately, and analyzing 
only one coherent set of questions at a time. 
The subject matter of each roll-call vote must 
be classified as either favorable or unfavorable 
to the principal issue involved: questions which 
cannot be classified under this dichotomy 
should be discarded. Now each vote cast by 
country A or country B can be characterized as 
elther pro or con (barring the possibility of 
absence or abstention!®). Each roll-call vote 
can then be put in a 2X2 contingency-table, 
the four cells of which can be described as 
follows: (1) A-pro, B-pro; (2) A-pro, B-con; 
(8) A-con, B-pro; and (4) A-con, B-con. From 
the marginal totals, “expected” values for the 
four cells can be derived, and compared with 
the observed values in order to determine 
whether a positive or a negative relationship 
appears to exist between the votes cast by A 
and B. Statistical techniques can be used to 
determine whether such an apparent relation- 
ship is significant at a previously determined 
alpha-level. If a significant positive correlation 
emerges between the votes of A and B, it means 
they agree significantly more than could be 
expected on the basis of their attitudes on the 
subject matter of the resolutions voted on. 
Conversely, a negative correlation shows the 
opposite. In other words, the method proposed 
here is capable of isolating the influence of a 
common attitude and of showing whether or 
not other factors, such as bloc loyalty or per- 
suasion, are significantly involved. 

This method meets the second objection 
noted against Guttman scaling: even a set of 
votes which turns out to be unscalable may be 
analyzed in this way. On the other hand, the 
first objection against scaling is equally applic- 
able to the technique using the 2X2 contin- 
gency-tables: only voting similarities on a 
coherent set of issues, rather than on all issues, 
can be measured. Also, Guttman scaling is 
obviously less laborious than a method which 
| 

19 Abstentions might be considered as indica- 
fons of an intermediate position on the issues in 
‘question. In that case, a 3X3 table with 9 cells 
could be used rather than the simple 2X2 table. 
The method of analysis would be the same as out- 
lined for the 2X2 table. . 








requires an analysis of the votes of each pos- 
sible pair of countries. 

An even more important objection, however, 
can be raised against both techniques. Though 
they may be very useful in the analysis of 
attitudes, it seems very questionable whether 
they are useful in the measurement of bloc 
cohesion. For it hardly seems either necessary 
or desirable to make a distinction between 
attitudes and group influences in the study of 
the cohesiveness of blocs. The idea of a bloc 
implies both of these factors, and both play a 
part in achieving bloc cohesion in an interde- 
pendent way. Consequently, it is preferable to 
measure cohesiveness without attempting to 
determine the exact reasons for voting similar- 
ities as an integral part of the measuring tech- 
nique. 

This second more direct method does not 
necessarily have to be quantitative. It is quite 
possible to study the cohesiveness of blocs in a 
non-quantitative way.?? Qualitative studies, 


20 For instance, the earliest thorough study of 
bloc politics in the General Assembly—Margaret 
Ball’s—takes this approach, op. cit., pp. 7-31. It 
amounts to a consideration of a number of roll- 
calls on each of a series of Important questions, 
from which general, but still rather impressionistic 
conclusions about the voting cohesion of various 
blocs are derived. Similar approaches can be 
found in a number of studies of particular groups 
in the United Nations. See, for instance: Gwen- 
dolen M. Carter, ‘‘The Commonwealth in the 
United Nations,” International Organization, Vol. 
4, No. 2 (May, 1950), pp. 247-260; Heinrich 
Bechtoldt, “Die Asiatisch-Arabische Dreizehner- 
Gruppe,” Aussenpolitik, Vol. 4, No. 2 (February, 
1953), pp. 103-115; Harry N. Howard, “The 
Arab-Asian States in the United Nations,” Mid- 
dle East Journal, Vol. 7, No. 3 (Summer, 1953), 
pp. 279-292: Tormod P. Svennevig, “The Scandi- 
navian Bloc in the United Nations,” Social Re- 
search, Vol. 22, No. 1 (Spring, 1955), pp. 39—56; 
Houston, op. cit, Mary Knatchbull Keynes, 
“The Arab-Asian Bloc,” International Relations, 
Vol. 1, No. 6 (October, 1956), pp. 238-250; Will 
Maslow, “The Afro-Asian Bloc in the United 
Nations,” Middle Eastern Affairs, Vol. 8, No. 11 
(November, 1957), pp. 372-377; Jan F. Triska 
and Howard E. Koch, Jr., ‘“‘Asian-African Coali- 
tion and International Organization: Third Force 
or Collective Impotence?,” Review of Politics, 
Vol. 21, No. 2 (April, 1959), pp. 417-455; Sir 
Andrew Cohen, “The New Africa and the United 
Nations,” International Affairs, Vol. 36, No. 4 
(October, 1960), pp. 476-488; Rayford W. Logan, 
“Is There an Afro-Asian Bloc?,”’ Current History, 
Vol. 40, No. 234 (February, 1961), pp. 65—69, 110. 
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however, lack the precision and explicitness 
which quantitative methods can often achieve, 
especially when such essentially quantitative 
data as roll-calls are at hand. 

Hovet, Furey and Riggs are authors who 
have used quantitative techniques in order to 
measure bloc cohesion in the General Assem- 
bly. They begin by postulating certain blocs or 
groups. Hovet’s careful identification and 
classification of the different groups helps his 
findings. However, the method of measuring 
voting cohesion is not itself affected by the com- 
position of the blocs to which it is applied. 
After selecting a number of “key” roll-calls 
according to various criteria, and classifying 
them into a number of subject matter or other 
categories, these three authors use the following 
indices to measure bloc cohesion for each cate- 
gory of issues: 

(1) Hovet looks at the cohesion of each 
group in terms of the percentages of “iden- 
tical,” “solidarity,” and “divided” votes 
among the total number of votes. Identical 
votes on a roll-call occur when each member of 
a bloc casts the same vote as all the other mem- 
bers of the bloc, whether it be pro, con or an 
abstention. Solidarity votes are cast when 
members of a bloc do not vote against each 
other, although at least one of them abstains. 
Divided votes mark actual disagreement. This 
trichotomous classification is exhaustive and 
mutually exclusive.” 

(2) Furey uses as one of his indices the num- 
ber or the percentage of votes showing com- 
plete unity, as against the total number of 
votes in a given category. This is essentially 
the same index as Hovet’s identical vote. 
Furey’s other major index is the percentage of 
votes on which at least two-thirds unity is 
achieved.” 

(8) Riggs measures the degree of bloc co- 
hesion with three indices: (a) The number or 
percentage of roll-call votes in the total on 
which unanimity is achieved; this index is 
essentially the same as Hovet’s identical vote 
and Furey’s complete unity vote. (b) The 
number of votes showing actual disagreement, 
which is the same as Hovet’s divided vote. 
(c) The number of votes on which 15 per cent 
or fewer of the members voted differently from 
the majority of their bloc. 

The shortcoming of all these indices is that 
they are not comparable for groups of different 
sizes. By this we do not merely mean that, as 


2 Hovet, op. cit., pp. 49-51 (footnotes 3, 5, and 
6). 
2 Furey, op. cit., pp. 26-31. 
3 Riggs, op. cii., pp. 25-26. 
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Furey puts it, “given a basis for unity... it 
is normally a much easier matter to obtain 
agreement among a small group than among a 
large group’ although this is certainly an 
important fact in group dynamics, and an in- 
herent advantage of small groups over large 
groups, all other factors being equal. Rather, 
the weakness of non-comparability means that 
it is much easier for a small group of states than 
for a large group of states, voting completely in- 
dependently in both cases, to achieve a high 
index of voting cohesion by pure chance. 

We will demonstrate this first with regard to 
Hovet’s “identical vote,” which is also used— 
under different names—by Furey and Riggs. 
Let us assume a bloc consisting of N members: 
A, B,C, ..., N. Let us further assume that the 
probability of A voting in favor—Pr(A,)-—is p, 
that the probability of A voting against— 
Pr(A,)—is q, and that the probability of A 
abstaining—Pr(Aa)—is r (r=1—p-q); that 
the same probabilities apply to countries B, 
C,..., N; and that all the states cast all their 
votes independently of each other. Because 
Pr(A,), Pr(An), and Pr(A,) are also mutually 
exclusive, the addition and multiplication rules 
of probability theory can be applied. Under 
these conditions, the probability of an identical 
vote js: 
Pr(A,, By, a Ny) +Pr(An, Bn, nee: Nn) 

+Pr(Aa, Bate 
“= Pr(A,) XPr(By) X +++ XPr(Ny) 
+Pr(An) XPr(Ba) X +++ XPr(Nn) 
+Pr(AqXPr(Ba) X +++ XPr(Na) 
== DN +Y +7, 

Let us now assume that the probabilities of 
voting in favor, voting against, and abstaining 
are all 1/3 (p=q=r=1/8). Then the probabil- 
ity of an identical vote is: 


» Na) 


1 
OEO + =a 


Under these assumptions, a bloc consisting of 
three members (e.g., the Benelux group) has a 
chance of 11.1 per cent of achieving an identical 
vote even if they cast their votes in a com- 
pletely independent manner. For a four-mem- 
ber group (e.g., the Scandinavian group), the 
chance of achieving an identical vote under the 
same assumptions is 3.7 per cent, and for a 
five-member bloc (e.g., the West European 
Caucusing Group), it is still 1.2 per cent. A 
group of 6 members has less than one per cent 
chance, and for groups with more than 10 mem- 
bers the chance becomes infinitesimal. 


4 Furey, op. cit., p. 25. 
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The assumption that p=q=r=1/3 is the 
assumption least’ damaging to the identical 
ote index. It would be more realistic to assume 
that p >q >r, because very few resolutions are 
brought to a vote in the Assembly which can- 
not be expected to command the support of at 
least close to half of the members, and be- 
cause abstentions are less common than either 
positive or negative votes. A more realistic 
lassumption would be that p=0.5, g=0.3, and 
r= 0.2.28 The probability of an identical vote is 
then: 


(0.5)% + (0.3)¥ + (0.2)%, 
Under this assumption, the probability of an 


identical vote for a three-member bloc is 16.0 
per cent; for a four-member bloc it is 7.1 per 
cent ; for a five-member bloc 3.4 per cent; and 
ee a six-member bloc 1.6 per cent. For groups 
consisting of seven or mors states, the prob- 
‘ability is less than one per cent. 

Therefore, it is clear that the identical vote 
[maez is not adequate to compare the voting 
cohesion of a small bloc like the Benelux 
‘Caucusing Group with, for instance, the Latin 
American Caucusing Group. In this case, the 
index would tend to exaggerate considerably 
the voting cohesion of the small group as com- 
pared with the larger group. The index can 
only be used satisfactorily to compare the 
cohesiveness either of bloes of the same size— 
where the chance factors cancel out—or of 
blocs of about seven or more members, because 
the chance factors are then less than one per 
cent and can safely be neglected. 

Hovet’s “solidarity vote” index suffers even 
more from the same weakness. A solidarity 
vote, according to his definition, is one on which 
the members of a group do not vote against 
each other although there is at least one 
abstention. What is the probability of a 
solidarity vote of a bloc of N members, all 
casting their votes independently? This can be 
formulated as the probability of all states 
either voting in favor or abstaining, or all states 
either voting against or abstaining. Since the 
probability of all states abstaining is thereby 
included twice, it must be subtracted once. The 








2 These figures were chosen because they 
seemed reasonable to the author. Although their 
selection was quite subjective, they are not en- 
tirely arbitrary. They are in close agreement, for 
instance, with the percentages of positive votes, 
negative votes and abstentions among the total 
number of votes in the 44 roll-calls used in the ex- 
ample below: the positive votes comprised 54.5 


per cent of the total, the negative votes 25.0 per 


cent, and the abstentions 20.4 per cent. 
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formulation also includes the probability of an 

identical vote (p¥+¢q¥+r%) which must be 

subtracted, too. The probability of an N-mem- 
ber solidarity vote then is: 

Pr[(A, or Ac), (By or Ba), © -© , (Ny, or Ne) ] 
+Pr{(A, or Aa), (Bn or Ba), «++; (Nn or Na) | 
~Pr(Ag, Ba, +++, Na) 

— (pN gY +r”) 

= Pr(A, or Ag) XPr(B, or Ba X... 
XPr(N; or Na) 
+Pr(An or Ag) XPr(B, or Ba) X ++: 

XPr(N, or Na) 
—Pr(Aa) X Pr(Ba) X - ++ X Pr(Na) 
“(DY seg rr?) 

= (p+r)§ + (g+r)X —r¥ — (p¥ +g" +17) 

= (p +r)Y +q +r)” pY =g — 2r”. 

If we once again assume that p =q =r = 1/3, 
the probability of a solidarity vote is: 

ONT tent $ 
gy 
Under this assumption, the probability that a 
three-member group achieves a solidarity vote 
by pure chance is no less than 44.4 per cent. 
The corresponding probabilities of solidarity 


votes for groups with four or more members are 
as follows: 


OOY- G-A) = 





4 members: 34.6 per cent 


5 members: 24.7 per cent 
6 members: 17.0 per cent 
8 members: 7.8 per cent 
10 members: 3.5 per cent 
12 members: 1.5 per cent 


15 members: 0.5 per cent. 


Under the alternative assumption that 
p =0.5, g=0.3, and r =0.2, the probability of an 
N-member solidarity vote is: 


- (0.7) +(0.5)¥ — (0.5)¥ — (0.3)¥ —2(0.2)¥ 


= (0.7) — (0.3) ~2(0.2)%, 


In this case, the probabilities of solidarity votes 
for groups of different sizes are as follows: 


3 members: 30.0 per cent 


4 members: 22.9 per cent 
5 members: 16.5 per cent 
6 members: 11.7 per cent 
8 members: 5.8 per cent 
10 members: 2.8 per cent 
12 members: 1.4 per cent 


15 members: 0.5 per cent. 


The second assumption yields results more 
favorable to the solidarity vote index than the 
first assumption, but both examples demon- 
strate clearly that the index is not a satisfac- 


ar ienamegeynee nt tt em E- Ais a reerrerr ana ae ae — oe 
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tory criterion for the comparison of the voting 
cohesion of groups of different sizes. The chance 
factor can only be neglected for groups of about 
15 or more states. In the case of smaller groups, 
the chance factor introduces a foreign element 
into the solidarity vote index which cannot 
easily be discounted, and which renders a 
meaningful comparison of groups of different 
sizes impossible. 

Hovet’s third index, the “divided vote,” and 
Riggs’s “actual disagreement” vote, are handi- 
capped by exactly the same flaw of non-com- 
parability as Hovet’s first two indices. All 
other factors being equal, smaller groups are 
much less likely than larger groups to cast a 
divided vote.” 

The other indices mentioned above also 
suffer from the weakness of non-comparability 
although not to the same extent. Riggs’s third 
index (the number of votes on which 15 per 
cent or fewer of the members dissent from the 
majority of the group) is meaningless for blocs 
with a membership of six or less, because one 
dissenter automatically causes more than 15 
per cent disagreement in such cases. Furey’s 
second index (the number of votes with at 
least two-thirds unity) does not have this dis- 
advantage, but its inadequacy can be quickly 
shown by the following example: blocs of three, 
four or five members can all have only one 
dissenter in their midst on a particular roll-call 
vote in order for this vote to qualify as a two- 
thirds unity vote. Similarly, groups with six, 
seven, and eight members only pass this test if 
two or less of them dissent from the rest. In 
other words, this index discriminates to & cer- 
tain extent against groups of 4, 7, 10, 18, 16, 
etc. members, and even more against groups of 
5, 8, 11, 14, 17, ete. members. - 

Since all the indices so far considered suffer 
from the grave defect of non-comparability for 
groups of unequal size, it may seem surprising 
that an alternative index, free from this weak- 
ness, and well known in other contexts, has 
never been employed in the analysis of bloc 
voting in the General Assembly. This is the 
“index of cohesion” developed by Stuart A. 


2 The probabilities of a divided vote for groups 
of different sizes can be derived by subtracting the 
probabilities of an identical vote and of a solidar- 
ity vote from 100 per cent. For instance, the 
probability of a divided vote for a three-member 
group is only 44.4 per cent (assuming that 
p=q=r=ł) or 54.0 per cent (assuming that 
p =0.5, q=0.3, and r=0.2), whereas the probabil- 
ity of a divided vote for a ten-member group is no 
less than 96.5 per cent (if p =q =r =4) or 97.1 per 
cent (if p=0.5, q=0.3, and r=0.2). 


Rice.?” Rice puts the cohesion of a group which 
is evenly split on a particular roll-call vote at 
0.0 per cent. The maximum cohesion of 100.0, 
per cent is reached when all members of the 
group cast either affirmative or negative votes. | 
An index of cohesion between 0.0 and 100.0 
per cent indicates the degree to which the group 
approaches unanimity. For instance, the index 
of cohesion for a group of 20 members is 30.0 
per cent, if thirteen members vote against, and 
the other seven cast affirmative votes; if all 
members vote in favor with only one exception, 
the index of cohesion is 90.0 per cent. On a 
series of roll-call votes, the index of cohesion 
for the group under consideration equals the 
arithmetical mean of the indices on each indi- 
vidual roll-call. Rice does not take into con- 
sideration the possibility of abstentions, but his 
index of cohesion could be made applicable to 
this situation. The index has been used in 
studies of the United States Congress and of 
the Chamber of Deputies in the Third French 
Republic.” In the field of international organ- 
ization, a modified Rice index has also been 
used quite successfully by Ernst B. Haas in his 
study of voting cohesion in the International 
Labor Organization.?9 

However, Rice’s index of cohesion still has 
serious disadvantages which result from the fact 
that it is not always possible to determine the 
groups existing in a legislative or deliberative 
body with sufficient accuracy. The index of 
cohesion of a certain bloc is only meaningful if 
one can be sure that this group actually oper- 
ates as a bloc. The same is true for the indices 
employed by Hovet, Furey, and Riggs. In 


27 Stuart A. Rice, Quantitative Methods in 
Politics (New York, 1928), pp. 208-209. Ogley, 
op. cit., pp. 165-167, uses a measure similar to the 
Rice index, but furnishes the resulting figures 
only in approximate terms. 

28 Julius Turner, Party and Constituency: Pres- 
sures on Congress (Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1951), esp. pp. 26-27; Ralph Burton, “The 
French Chamber of Deputies; A Study of Party 
Allegiance, Attitudes, and Cohesion,” this RE- 
view, Vol. 30, No. 3 (June, 1936), pp. 549-556. 

29 Ernst B. Haas, ‘System and Process in the 
International Labor Organization: A Statistical 
Afterthought,” World Politics, Vol. 14, No. 2 
(January, 1962), pp. 339-352. See also Ernst B. 
Haas and Peter H. Merkl, “Parliamentarians 
Against Ministers: The Case of Western Euro- 
pean Union,” International Organization, Vol. 14, 
No. 1 (Winter, 1960), esp. pp. 58-54; and Ernst B. 
Haas, Consensus Formation in the Council of 
Europe (Berkeley, University of California Press), 
1960. 
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other words, since it is clear that it would be 
completely meaningless and useless to calcu- 
late an index of cohesion or solidarity for an 
arbitrarily selected group composed of, say, 
Burma, Finland, Canada, and Peru, it is 
equally clear that no truly useful and meaning- 
ful results can be obtained unless the arbitrari- 
ness in the selection of groups is eliminated. It 
is the great merit of Hovet’s study that he 
endeavors to do this in a systematic and con- 
sistent way. 

Nevertheless, even if we carefully identify 
the blocs and groups operating in the General 
Assembly, and if we use Rice’s index of cohes- 
ion to measure their bloc-like behavior, we are 
still liable to the following errors: (1) This ap- 
proach does not flag the presence of an uncoop- 
erative member in a group. For instance, a rela- 
tively low degree of cohesion may be caused by 
the fact that each member of the group some- 
times dissents from the majority on some issues, 
but it may also be caused by just a few states 
behaving like more or less habitual dissenters, 
although there is a solid nucleus in this group. 
The difference between these situations is obvi- 
ously quite crucial for the understanding of the 
behavior of blocs. (2) This approach does not 
enable us to study the voting behavior of states 
which do not formally belong to any group or 
bloc. These states might conceivably cast 
their votes in approximately the same way as 
an established group without formally belong- 
ing to it. Moreover, one might conceive of a 
situation in which a state, although it is a 
member of one group, is actually in closer 
agreement with a different group. (3) This 
approach does not enable us to determine 
whether the pivotal states which belong to two 
or more blocs or groups, take intermediate 
positions between these blocs, whether they act 
as nuclei for one or more of the groups, or 
whether their voting is in agreement with that 
of one group to the exclusion of the other group 
or groups, etc. These three disadvantages are 
particularly serious in the case of the highly 
complex bloc system of the General Assembly.*° 


HI, THE RICE~BEYLE METHOD 
Can any method be devised which is not 


30 The following observation by Riggs, op. cit., 
p. 27, is also very pertinent in this connection: 
.“It can be said without exaggeration that the 
completely ad hec meetings, fluid in composition 
and varying in number from two or three to 
twenty or more, as the case may be, result in de- 
cisions more significant for the Assembly legisla~ 
tive process than the more stable group associa- 
tions.” 


handicapped by the various shortcomings in- 
dicated above? The method proposed here as 
the most satisfactory for the measurement of 
bloc voting in the General Assembly is free 
from these flaws, and proven in other con- 
texts. It was designed long ago by Stuart A. 
Rice, and worked out in greater detail by 
Herman C. Beyle.® Its principle is very simple. 
Instead of first postulating the existence of cer- 
tain blocs, and then measuring their cohesive- 
ness with indices, it performs both tasks— 
identification of blocs and measurement of their 
cohesion-—simultaneously on the basis of the 
voting records. The approach of Rice and 
Beyle is to devise indices of voting agreement 
between pairs of members in a legislative body, 
and to define a bloc as a group of members, 
between all possible pairs of whom the voting 
agreement is equal to or greater than an 
assigned minimum figure. 

Rice and Beyle use somewhat different 
measures for indicating the degree of voting 
agreement of pairs of members. Rice uses a 
“percentage of agreement”? index which is 
simply the percentage of roll-call votes on 
which two members vote alike among the total 
number of roll-call votes under consideration.™ 
Beyle attempts to refine this measure by using 
an “index of significant cohesion of pairs.’’% 
However, the only real difference is that the 
Beyle index has its zero-point where the Rice 
index is 50.0 per cent. Beyle claims that his in- 
dex shows a statistically significant relationship 
rather than merely a degree of similarity, but 
this can be shown to rest on false assumptions 
regarding the nature of probability.* 

Examples of the use of the Rice-Beyle tech- 
nique are C. Herman Pritchett’s study of the 
voting alignments among the Justices of the 
Supreme Court’, and David B. Truman’s 
application of the method in a somewhat 


1 Scalogram analysis also avoids the difficulties 
caused by the use of predetermined groupings, 
but, as was explained above, it is marred by other 
problems. 

32 Rice, op. cit., pp. 228-238. 

33 Herman C. Beyle, Identification and Analysis 
of Attribute-Clusier-Blocs (Chicago, The Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1931), pp. 26-83. 

4 Rice, op. cit., p. 232. 

% Beyle, op. cit., p. 53. 

8% See Samuel P. Hayes, Jr., “Probability and 
Beyle’s ‘Index of Cohesion’,” Journal of Social 
Psychology, Vol. 9, No. 2 (May, 1938), pp. 161- 
167. 

37 C. Herman Pritchett, The Roosevelt Court: A 
Study in Judicial Politics and Values, 1987-1947 
(New York, 1948), pp. 32-45, 240-252. 
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limited and modified way with regard to agree- 
ments among members of state delegations in 
the United States House of Representatives,3® 
However, the method has not yet been used 
for any systematic and detailed analysis of 
bloc politics in the General Assembly.’ One of 
the reasons why it has not been used more often 
seems to be that, even though the principle of 
the method is straightforward and simple, it 
involves a rather laborious procedure. For this 
reason, Rice did not consider his method prac- 
ticable for bodies with more than about 25 or 30 
members—far below the membership of the 
General Assembly. However, mechanical 
tabulation now can offset this disadvantage to a 
considerable extent. 

A special problem is presented by the fact 
that there are three different ways of voting in 
the General Assembly—in favor, against, or 
abstaining—rather than a simple yes-no 
dichotomy. The index of agreement between 
two states should take into account all three 
possibilities: (1) state A and state B may be in 
complete agreement by both voting in favor, 
both voting against, or both abstaining; (2) A 
and B may bein partial agreement, i.e., one of 
them votes: either in favor or against, and the 
other abstains; (3) A and B may be in complete 
disagreement, t.e. when A votes in favor and 
B against, or vice versa. It seems reasonable to 
credit a partial agreement with half the weight 
of a complete agreement." If this is accepted, 
we can use the following formula as our Index 
of Agreement (7A) between countries A and B: 


fast aai xX100%, 


33 David B. Truman, “The State Delegations 
and the Structure of Party Voting in the United 
States House of Representatives,” this REVIEW, 
Vol. 50, No. 4 (December, 1956), pp. 1023—1045. 

39 Rieselbach (op. cit., pp. 292-294) discusses 
the applicability of such a technique to the study 
of blocs in the Assembly, but mainly as a method 
of identifying blocs and of analyzing the co- 
hesiveness of predetermined groups. 

49 Rice, op. cit., p. 238. 

4 This is a somewhat tenuous assumption, be- 
cause a wide variety of reasons may dictate ab- 
stention in addition to the desire to take an inter- 
mediate stand on a particular issue. This may also 
be true, however, of both affirmative and nega- 
tive votes. For example, in numerous instances 
both the United States and the Soviet Union cast 
negative votes but for entirely different reasons. 
In these cases, the two countries cannot realisti- 
cally be considered to have been in full agreement 
in spite of their common opposition to particular 
proposals. 


in which ¢ equals the total number of votes 
under consideration, f equals the number off 
votes on which A and B were in full agreement,| 
and g equals the number of votes on which! 
they agreed only in part. An JA of 100.0 perj 
cent indicates full and complete agreement on 
all roll-call votes; an JA of 0.0 per cent in- 
dicates that the two countries always voted in 
opposite directions. 

In addition to the methodological problem 
presented by abstentions, absences on roll-call 
votes are also a problem. Some absences can be 
equated with abstentions, but, in general, this 
would be very inaccurate, and would distorti 
the resulting Indices of Agreement. Another 
possibility is to regard an absence as an auto- 
matic and complete disagreement for the pur 
pose of finding the Index of Agreement between 
the absent member and any other member. 
This would distort the results even more seri- 
ously. The best solution is to take absences nd 















what they are—a lack of essential data—and 
so not to use those roll-calls at all on which a 

least one of a pair of states is absent.” In Suhel 
words, in the formula for the Index of Agree- 
ment between two states as given above, t i 
stands for the total number of votes in which 
both states participate. In this way, the Indices 
of Agreement cannot be prejudiced in either 
direction. The only disadvantage is that this 
solution causes a considerable reduction in the 
sample of roll-call votes when a state with a 
high absenteeist record is involved.“ 





. IV. AN EXAMPLE: VOTING ALIGNMENTS ON 
COLONIAL ISSUES, 1956-1958 


The applicability of the Rice-Beyle method 
(slightly modified, as indicated above, in order 
to take abstentions and absences into account); 

| 

42 In the example given below, two exceptions 
to this rule were made, however: (1) If states were 
absent at the time of a roll-call vote, but publicly 
indicated their preference afterwards, their votes 
were recorded accordingly. (2) If absences could 
be classified as “demonstrative non-attendance” 
(as in the case of France and the Union of South 
Africa during the roll-call votes regarding Algeria 
and South West Africa respectively), the votes 
were recorded according to the well known atti- 
tudes of the states in question. 

43 On the 44 roll-call votes used in the example 
below, the absenteeism was not inordinately high. | 
Although 11 (out of 79) member states had ab- 
senteeist records of 25 per cent or higher (the 
Union of South Africa even reached the 50 per 
cent mark with 22 absences), the mean number of 
absences for all states was only 3.7 (8.5 per cent), 
and the median 1.0 (2.3 per cent). 
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to the study of bloc voting in the General 
Assembly can best be demonstrated by a con- 
crete example. For this purpose, I present here 
an analysis of the alignments on colonial issues 
during the 1956, 1957, and 1958 sessions of the 
Assembly. Colonial issues were selected as one 
of the major types of questions which have 
dominated the political scene of the United 
Nations.. Moreover, blocs are often thought to 
operate most effectively—and, according to 
some observers, most detrimentally“—on these 
questions. The period 1956-1958 was chosen 
because it comprises the first three sessions of 
the General Assembly after the beginning of 
the big influx of new members. Thus, the 
voting alignments of 79 states could be ana- 
lyzed.4 

A sample of 44 roll-call votes was used for 
the purpose of the analysis. The selection was 
made in the following manner: An adequate 
and generally acceptable definition of the term 
“colonial issues” proved extremely hard to 
find. Therefore, without attempting to define 
this politically loaded term, it was decided to 
regard the following questions as colonial issues 
during the 1956-1958 period: the Algerian, 
Cyprus, and West New Guinea questions, 
questions concerning trust territories and non- 
self-governing territories, and questions relat- 
ing to the debate on the “right to self-deter- 
mination.” Of the many roll-call votes taken 
on these issues, 44 were selected as the ‘‘impor- 
tant” or “key” votes. Instead of subjectively 
choosing these, the following objective opera- 
tional criterion was used: all non-unanimous 
votes on colonial issues were selected of which 
not only the numerical voting results but also 
the complete breakdown of the votes cast by 
each member state were reported in the 1956, 


4t See, for instance, Vernon V. Aspaturian, 
“The Metamorphosis of the United Nations,” 
The Yale Review, Vol. 46, No. 4 (Summer, 1957), 
pp. 551-565. 

48 Sixteen states joined the 60 previous mem- 
bers of the United Nations on December 14, 1955. 
Moreover, due to the Suez and Hungarian crises, 
the normal business of the Assembly was con- 
siderably delayed during the 1956 session; none of 
the 44 votes on colonial issues included in our 
sample took place before four more countries had 
been admitted to membership: Morocco, Sudan, 
and Tunisia on November 12, 1956, and Japan on 
December 18, 1956. Ghana and Malaya, which 
were members of the United Nations during only 
a part of the 1956-1958 period, and Syria, merged 
with Egypt in 1958 and with a previous voting 
record virtually identical with Egypt’s, were ex- 
cluded from the analysis. 


1957, and 1958 issues of the Yearbook of the 
United Nations. This meant, in fact, that the 
judgment of the UN Secretariat concerning the 
importance of the various roll-call votes was 
accepted. 

The subject matter of the 44 resolutions con- 
cerned can be broken down as follows (to- 
gether with the number of votes in each cate- 


gory): 


Major colonial disputes 14 
Algeria (5) 
Cyprus (5) 
West New Guinea (4) 

Non-self-governing territories 13 


Transmission of information (5) 
Effects of EEC (3) 
Right to self-determination (3) 
Other (2) 
Trust territories 17 
South West Africa (5) 
French Togoland (4) 
Cameroons (2) 
Effects of EEC (1) 
Other (5) 


Of these 44 roll-call votes, 10 were taken in 
plenary meetings of the General Assembly, 10 
in the First Committee, 3 in the Third Com- 
mittee, and 21 in the Fourth Committee. The 
subject matter of the roll-calls used is rather 
evenly divided among the three main categor- 
ies of colonial issues. No attempt was made to 
weight any type of issue in accordance with its 
importance, since it is almost impossible to do 
so in a way both objective and meaningful. 

The results of a study of bloc voting can be 
presented in various ways.- After calculating 
the Indices of Agreement, the next procedural 
step is to locate clusters of more than two 
states, between each pair of which the Index of 
Agreement exceeds a certain specified magni- 
tude. Beyle uses an intricate system of defini- 
tions to summarize his findings: for instance, 
“attribute-clusters,” “principal blocs,” ‘nuclei 
of principal blocs,” “inner fringes of adherents 
of a principal bloc,” ete.” This appears to be 
both insufficiently specific and rather confus- 
ing. A better method is a tabular or graphical 
presentation. 

All Indices of Agreement for the 79 countries 
under consideration can be summarized in a 
79X79 table. The entire table containing the 
3081 Indices of Agreement of each pair of the 
79 states is too large to be easily reproduced 
here. However, smaller portions of this table 
can be shown to demonstrate the method. 


6 See Turner, op. cit., pp. 20-21. 
47 Beyle, op. cit., pp. 82-83. 
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TABLE I. INDICES OF AGREEMENT OF THE COMMONWEALTH CAUCUSING GROUP 


U. of 5. United New 
Africa Kingd. Canada Australia Zealand Pakistan Ceylon India 
India 68.5 93.2 
Ceylon 70.9 
Pakistan 
New Zealand 
Australia 
Canada 


United Kingd. 
U. of S. Africa 


ine AEN EE cit GY O Á ly 


Tables I and II present the Indices of Agree- 
ment for a non-regional caucusing group (the 
Commonwealth) and for a regional group (the 
non-African and non-Arab members of the 
Afro-Asian Caucusing Group). The entries of 
the matrices are arranged in such a way that 
all relatively high Indices of Agreement are 
grouped together. Thus, clusters of three or 
more states with high Indices appear clearly in 
the tables. 

If a voting bloc is defined as a group of more 
than two states between each pair of which the 
Index of Agreement exceeds a specified per- 
centage, there was in the 1956-1958 period a 
bloc composed of Australia, Canada, New 
Zealand, and the United Kingdom at the 90 
per cent level. At a slightly lower level, the 
Union of South Africa also belonged to the 
bloc. The three Asian members of the Com- 
monwealth (Ceylon, India, and Pakistan) did 
not very often vote with the other Common- 
wealth members. However, these three coun- 
tries did not form a cohesive voting bloc amongst 





themselves either. (See Table I.) Among the 
non-Arab Asian members of the Afro-Asian 
Caucusing Group, the degrees of voting cohe- 
sion also varied widely. Laos and Turkey were 
only marginal members. On the other hand, 
there was a small voting bloc at the 90 per cent 
level consisting of Ceylon, India, and Nepal; 
two voting blocs at the 80 per cent level (one 
composed of the same three states plus Af- 
ghanistan, Burma, Iran, and Indonesia, and the 
other composed of Japan, the Philippines and 
Thailand); and a large overlapping voting bloc 
at the 70 per cent level. (See Table IT.) 

Various other groups can be analyzed in this 
manner, but the clarity and perspicuity of the 
tables decrease as their size increases. It is 
virtually impossible, for instance, to present 
the entire 79X79 table in any arrangement 
which is revealing rather than confusing. On 
the other hand, it is highly desirable to include 
all states in the tables in order not to prejudice 
the findings by analyzing predetermined groups 
only. An alternative method which clearly 


TABLE Il, INDICES OF AGREEMENT OF THE ASIAN (BUT NON-ARAB) MEMBERS 
OF THE AFRO-ASIAN CAUCUSING GROUP 


= 
3 z 
a 2 
Q g = rs a 
5- 4 3 E f & 
5 A Q A m < 
Turkey 42.1 42.1 46.1 41.9 39.5 48.6 
Laos 45.7 47.8 56.5 60.0 47.8 58.7 
Pakistan 69.7 68.5 70.9 65.6 69.7 67.1 
Japan 70.5 69.3 76.1 68.2 72.7 78.6 
Philippines 70.7 72.0 78.0 68.3 73.2 79.5 
Thailand 71.6 72.7 77.83 71.2 738.9 81.0 
Cambodia = [77.0 _79.7 _86.5_ 73.3 79.7 _77.8_ 
Tran 88.8 88.8 87.5 88.3 86.2 90.8 
Afghanistan | 89.3 88.1 88.1 89.1 90.5 
Burma 188.6 89.8 89.8 87.9 
Nepal 189.4 | 95.5 90.9 
Geylon 139.8 | 93.2 
India | 94.3 


Indonesia 


Sg 3 i 
3 5 S S > 
a om a M in = 
3 5 4 3 68 8 g & 
H Ò > i 5 By qa É 
48.6 61.8 61.8 68.6 68.4 70.3 69.6 
47.6 69.6 73.9 73.8 69.6 61.4 
78.2 66.7 77.9 87.5 79.0 
72.5 77.0 [ 85.2" 87.8 
77.0 83.8 ; 85.4 i 
76.2 79.7, | f 
73.5 
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presents all important data in simple summary 
form is a graphical presentation. Each state can 
be plotted on a sheet of paper, with lines drawn 
between those pairs of states which have 
Indices of Agreement exceeding a certain per- 
centage. Moreover, blocs—+.e., groups of states 
between all possible pairs of which the Indices 
of Agreement are greater than the minimum 
figure—can be drawn as solid blocks in the 
graphs. In cases where states can be grouped 
together in more than one way, they should be 
arranged in such a fashion as to form the larg- 
est possible bloc.*8 

Which figure should be chosen as the min- 
imum Index of Agreement between a number 
of states in order to qualify them as a bloc? 
This figure can be set arbitrarily at 95, 90, or 80 
per cent, for instance. If one is testing a hy- 
pothesis about the voting cohesion of a par- 
ticular group, it is, of course, quite important 
to determine the minimum percentage prior to 
an analysis of the Indices of Agreement. How- 
ever, if it is not necessary to fix the minimum 
required figure in advance, it is preferable to 
analyze the Indices of Agreement at succes- 
sively lower levels beginning with the Indices 
of 100 per cent, in order to discover the exact 
levels at which the blocs emerge. Figure 1 shows 
the voting alignments at the 95.5 per cent level 
(z.e., all Indices of Agreement of 95.5 per cent 
or higher), and Figure 2 shows the alignments 
at the 87.5 per cent level. 

At the 95.5 per cent level, there were several 
voting blocs (see Fre. 1). The bloc composed of 
the Soviet Union, its two Union Republics, and 
its East European satellites was 100 per cent 
solid with the exception of Poland. Another 
bloc at the 95.5 per cent level was the group of 
Iraq, Saudi Arabia, Jordan, and Libya, all 
belonging to the Arab Caucusing Group. A 
number of other, primarily Afro-Asian states 
were loosely connected with this group. Among 
the European and Commonwealth nations, 
there were three voting blocs at the 95.5 per 
cent level: the Danish-Norwegian-Swedish 
bloe, and two interconnected blocs composed 
of West European states and English-speaking 
nations of the British Commonwealth. 

At the 87.5 per cent level, the pattern of 
blocs was considerably more complex (see 
Fie. 2). The Soviet bloc merged with a number 
of Afro-Asian nations to form a large bloc 
composed of 20 states. A smaller bloc consisting 


48 A disadvantage of this summary method of 
presentation is that if pays exclusive attention to 
high Indices of Agreement, and fails to show the 
low Indices which represent the extent of dis- 
agreement between states. 


of Ceylon, Ethiopia, Tunisia, Greece, and 
Yugoslavia also appeared at this level. These 
two blocs were closely interconnected. In fact, 
an overlapping voting bloc emerged, composed 
of six states of the large bloc and four states of 
the small bloc. In order not to confuse the 
general picture by drawing too many lines, the 
interconnections between these ten states are 
indicated by the shaded area in Fre. 2. Three 
blocs of Latin American states appeared at the 
87.5 per cent level; the two smaller of these 
were relatively closely aligned. The largest 
Latin American voting bloc was more closely 
aligned to the European and Commonwealth 
group. Nicaragua, which is drawn between the 
two blocs, belonged to both voting bloes at the 
87.5 per cent level. The Scandinavian, West 
European, and Commonwealth states which 
formed three blocs at the 95.5 per cent level, 
constituted a single bloc together with Italy 
and Portugal at the 87.5 per cent level. Fie. 2 
is significant in showing the main division 
running through the total membership of the 
United Nations on colonial questions during 
the 1956-1958 period. 

Another summary of the major bloc voting 
patterns in the General Assembly is attempted 
in Table IIT. The states grouped together above 
each line constituted a solid bloc without any 
missing links at that level. The levels were 
arbritrarily set at 75 per cent and successively 
higher intervals of 5 per cent. The table pre- 
sents only the blocs at these levels, and does 
not show the interconnections between the 
blocs and individual states, unless two or more 
blocs merged at a lower level to form a single 
large bloc. Examples of such mergers are the 
joining of the nine-member Soviet bloc and a 
nine-member Afro-Asian bloc together with 
Burma and India at the 85 per cent level; and 
the joining of the Australia-Belgium-France 
bloc with the Canada-Luxembourg-Nether- 
lands-New Zealand-United Kingdom bloc at 
the 90 per cent level. 

Table III shows that at the 75 per cent level, 
there were two very large voting blocs: a 29- 
member Asian-African-Soviet bloc, and an 
18-member “Western” bloc. Japan, the Philip- 
pines, Thailand, and Pakistan formed a sepa- 
rate bloc, and three blocs were composed pri- 
marily of Latin American states. 

The voting alignments of the Latin American 
states are further analyzed in Figure 3. The 
graph shows the exact levels at which the blocs 
were formed, the levels at which other states 
joined these blocs, and the levels at which the 
blocs eventually merged. The composition of 
each bloc at a certain level can be ascertained 
by drawing a horizontal line at that level. It 
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Figure 1. Voting alignments at the 95.5 per cent level. 


Code: States are identified by the first three letters of their official English names, e.g., BEL = Bel- 
gium, COS =Costa Rica, ELS =E] Salvador, except for the following abbreviations: 


AUL—dAustralia LIB — Liberia 

AUS —-Austria LIY —Libya 

CHE— Chile NZ —New Zealand 
CHA—China SA —Union of South Africa 
INI —India SU —Soviet Union 

INO —Indonesia UAR-—United Arab Republic 
IRN —Iran UK -—United Kingdom 


IRQ —Iraq US —United States. 
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Figure 2. Voting alignments at the 87.5 per cent level. 
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TABLE III. VOTING BLOCS AT THE 100, 95, 90, 85, 80, AND 75 PER CENT LEVELS: 


ALB 
BUL 
BYE 
CZE- 
HUN 
ROM 
UKR 
SU 
POL IRQ 
JOR 
LIY 
SAU 
INO ETH cos 
MOR GRE ‘ BLS 
SUD YUG HAI 
UAR 
YEM 
T 
CEY JAP BOL 
BUR TUN PHI GUA 
INI LEB THA 
a eee 
AFG LIB 
IRN 
NEP 
PAK CAM 





100% 
AUL CAN DEN 
BEL LUX NOR 
FRA NET SWE 
NZ 
UK 
95% 
PANER a 
MEX ` BRA 
PAN CHE 
VEN COL 
CUB 
DOM 
NIC 
90% 
URU ITA 
NIC 
POR 
85% 
ARG HON SA 
PAR 
PER 
80% 
ECU AUS 
FIN 
US 
75% 


N.B.: States not belonging to any of the above blocs at the 75.0 per cent level: CHA, ICE, IRE 


ISR, LAO, SPA, TUR. 


was already apparent from Figure 2 and Table | 


III that three voting blocs existed among the 
Latin American states, and that two of these 
were rather closely aligned whereas a deep 
split separated these two and the largest of the 
three blocs; Fre. 3 presents the pattern in a 


clearer and more detailed manner. 


In general, the pattern of voting alignments 
in the Assembly which we have revealed in this 
way does not show any radical deviations from 
what one might have expected. However, it is 
in the clarification of details and in the dis- 


covery of slight deviations from the expected - 


pattern that we think the merit of the findings 
and the method employed lies. Let us compare 
the 1956-1958 voting alignments on colonial 


issues with the formally constituted caucusing 
blocs and groups in the General Assembly. The 
Soviet Caucusing Bloc was the only one of 
these which was also a consistent voting bloc. 
Of the Afro-Asian Caucusing Group, eighteen 
members belonged to the Asian-African-Soviet 
voting bloc, but eight others did not, at the 
75.0 per cent level. Japan, Pakistan, the 
Philippines, and Thailand formed’a separate 
voting bloc at this level. Cambodia and Liberia 
voted more consistently with one of the Latin 
American blocs than with the other members of 
the Afro-Asian Caucusing Group. Laos was not 
aligned to any of the principal blocs, but took a 
position intermediate between the largest 
Latin American bloc and the European and 
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Figure 3. Voting alignments among the Latin American states. 


Commonwealth bloc. Turkey was more or less 
closely aligned to the last-mentioned group. 
The Arab Caucusing Group had a high 
degree of voting cohesion. Four members had 
especially high voting agreements: Iraq, Jor- 
dan, Libya, and Saudi Arabia. However, Leba- 
non conformed much less closely to the voting 
pattern of the group. The same degree of 
cohesion was not displayed by the African 
Caucusing Group, which did not come into 
existence until 1958, however. The highest 
cohesion was achieved by the Arab members of 
this group, and by Ethiopia and Morocco. 
Tunisia was also aligned with this group, but 
not as strongly. Liberia was the least faithful 
| member of this caucusing group. 
| Its, of course, not at all a surprise that the 
‘Commonwealth Caucusing Group turned out 
'to be badly divided. The very high voting 
i agreement among the older members of the 
| Commonwealth—with the exception of the 
i Union of South Africa—is noteworthy. The 
| Benelux and Western European Caucusing 
Groups did not stand out as separate bloes, but 
their members had high voting agreements. Of 
the Scandinavian Caucusing Group, Denmark, 
Norway, and Sweden had strikingly similar 
voting records. These three countries were 
closely aligned also to other European and 
Commonwealth states. However, the Indices of 
Agreement between Iceland and the three other 
‘members of the Scandinavian Caucusing Group 


averaged only 82.1 per cent. 

The Latin American Caucusing Group 
turned out to consist of three voting blocs on 
colonial questions. Two of these blocs were 
rather closely aligned, but the third established 
a very different voting record. In fact, the 
principal division on colonia! questions in the 
General Assembly also cut through the Latin 
American Caucusing Group. Of the ten states 
which did not belong to any caucusing group or 
bloc in the General Assembly, four (China, 
Ireland, Israel, and Spain) were actually un- 
aligned in their voting behavior at the 75 per 
cent level. Austria, Finland, the United States, 
and especially Portugal tended to vote with the 
European and Commonwealth group. Greece 
and Yugoslavia had a strong tendency to vote 
with the Asian-African-Soviet bloc. 

In short, the actual patterns of bloc voting on 
colonial questions during the 1956-1958 period 
was sufficiently different from the pattern of 
caucusing and other formal groups to warrant 
the conclusion that the analysis of bloc voting 
on the basis of predetermined groups is unreli- 
able. On the other hand, the Rice-Beyle method 
avoids the pitfalls of relying on predetermined 
groups and of leading to noncomparable results 
for groups of different sizes. Consequently, this 
method appears highly satisfactory as a tech- 
nique for both the identification of blocs in the 
General Assembly and the measurement of 
their voting cohesion. 
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CALHOUN’S NEW SCIENCE OF POLITICS* 


RALPH LERNER 
University of Chicago 


John C. Calhoun’s Disquisition on Govern- 
ment is that rarity in American political 
thought—a work that explicitly declares itself 
a theoretical study of politics. By purporting’to 
give a comprehensive and systematic account, 
by claiming to have explored new territory be- 
yond the range of American discoveries, Cal- 
houn in effect put his Disquisition in a class of 
which it is almost the sole example: an Ameri- 
can political theory. But this claim to esteem 
and originality has been disputed; and in the 
subsequent debates among his interpreters, we 
have yet to find a satisfactory solution to the 
problem that Calhoun represented in such clear 
shape. Those who have rated him as a states- 
man and thinker—be that assessment high or 
low—and those who have accepted or denied 
his.claim to originality have all failed to solve 
the peculiar problem of how to study and in- 
terpret the writing of a man of theory-and- 
practice. Until that problem is met, our under- 
standing of the Disquisiiton is not clear and we 
remain without a way of evaluating Calhoun’s 
merits and originality. 

How, then, ought Calhoun’s Disquisition, 
or his high theoretical pretensions in general, 
best to be understood? Reducing his theory to 
practice, or saying in effect that the Disquisi— 
tion was only another string to his pro-slavery 
bow, forecloses the question of what Calhoun 
can teach us. Reducing his practice to theory 
places what is almost a superhuman burden 
upon a man who was at or near the center of 
the national political stage for forty tumultuous 
years. A more moderate procedure would seem 
to be indicated. First, the Disquisition should 
be examined as the work of political theory it 
claims to be. At the same time, free use ought 
to be made of the practical political arguments 
and positions he adopted over a lifetime of po- 
litical activity as further indications of his in- 
tention and meaning. Following this procedure 
may help in assessing Calhoun’s stature as a 
political theorist. 

In advancing his claim to the rank of politi- 
cal theorist, Calhoun proposed not only to 
transcend the practical, but to transcend con- 
ventional political theory as well. He would 
make of politics a science modelled after astron- 


* I am indebted to my colleague Herbert J. 
Storing and to Marvin Meyers (Brandeis Uni- 
versity) for their discerning criticism of this essay. 


omy: the solid foundation must be some funda 
mental law, standing in relation to human na 
ture as gravitation does to the material worlc 
This astronomical political science is concerne 
with facts, with the way in which humans ac 
tually behave. In fact, humans behave in 
manner that testifies to the primacy of interes 
or selfishness or self-preservation. 

That men behave in such a manner is for hin 
the decisive consideration; the praise or blam 
that we may attach to this behavior is; strictl 
speaking, beside the point. We legislate, not fo 
man in the abstract or for men in general, bu 
for a particular portion. The guide for th 
legislator is not what he thinks men ought tı 
do, but rather his shrewd perception of wha 
actually moves these men. “We must tak 
human nature as it is, and accommodate ou 
measures to it, instead of making the vah 
attempt to bend it to our measures.’ It is 
above all, in his Disquisttton, wherein he hope: 
to “lay a solid foundation for political Science,’ 
that Calhoun strove hardest to emulate hi 
avowed models: Newton, Laplace, Galileo, ani 
Bacon. Calhoun’s science is not to be mistake: 
for an ethics or a particularistic empiricism o 
an arid “scholastic refinement” ; but it may b 
called metaphysics, if by that we mean as h 
did the mind’s power of reducing a complexit: 
to its elements and of combining these int 
one harmonious system. The test of a theoris 
that Calhoun would have applied to himself i 
the extent to which he can prepare the way fo 
a science of politics, one that goes beyond “. 
mere observation of insulated facts.” He wil 
have met the severest test—and, incidentally 


. have laid claim to “‘the highest attribute of th 
. human mind’’-—if, heedless of the “‘senseless cr: 


1 References are to Richard K. Crallé (ed.), Th 
Works of John C. Calhoun (6 vols.; Columbia 
S. C., and New York, 1851-55), hereafter cite 
as Works. Volume I consists of A Dzisquisition oi 
Government and A Discourse on the Constitutio: 
and Government of the United States, two post 


‘humously published writings on which Calhow 


worked intermittently during the last few year 
of his life. Where the reference is to the other fiv 
volumes of this edition, I have added the year c 
publication or delivery, since Crallé’s order is no 
strictly chronological. Unless otherwise notec 
all italics in quotations are in the original. Werk. 
I, 1, 3; II, 182 (1817), 648 (1837). 
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of metaphysics,” he succeeds in formulating 
scientific laws adapated to “the high purpose of 
political science and legislation.” 

But what precisely is that purpose? The 
analogy to astronomy fails us. Calhoun spoke 
of the latter as “that noble science which dis- 
plays to our admiration the system of the 
universe.” But for Calhoun, as for any man not 
utterly removed from the stuff of political life, 
the end of his theorizing about politics was not 
a theory that displays to our admiration the 
system of the political universe, but rather a 
theory that directs itself to political practice. 
It is without any sense of self-contradiction or 
confusion that Calhoun could begin with a 
political science, patterned after astronomy or 
chemistry and whose first premise is the self- 
interested behavior of men, and end by assert- 
ing that enlisting “the individual on the side of 
the social feelings to promote the good of the 
whole, is the greatest possible achievement of 
the science of government.”? How did he move 
between these two points? 


I 


The beginning of political science lies in a 
fundamental understanding of the “matter” of 
politics—human nature. Calhoun began by 
making two assumptions; he regarded both as 
incontestable. First, that man’s “inclinations 
and wants, physical and moral, irresistibly 
impel him to associate with his kind; and he 
has, accordingly, never been found, in any age 
or country, in any state other than the social.” 
Second, that “while man is so constituted as to 
make the social state necessary to his existence 
and the full development of his faculties, this 
state itself cannot exist without government. 
The assumption rests on universal experience.” 
Calhoun suggested that man’s association with 
his fellows is due at least in part to a subra~ 
tional drive. In any event, neither society nor 
government is a matter of choice for man. Both 
are necessary for the bare existence, let alone 
the perfection or full development, of the 
human kind; they are “equally of Divine 
ordination.” Man’s natural state is social or, 
rather, political.® 

The question remains: why is the existence 
of society and government no more a matter of 
volition than is breathing? How does the nature 


2 Ibid., I, 70; II, 232 f. (1833). J. Franklin 
Jameson (ed.), ‘“‘Correspondence of John ©. 


Calhoun,” Annual Report of the American His- - 


torical Association for the Year 1899, Vol. II 
(Washington, 1900), p. 768 (1849). (Hereafter 
cited as. Correspondence.) 

3 Works, I, 2, 5, 8; IV, 509 f. (1848). 
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of man dictate such arrangements? Calhoun 
does say that man has natural feelings of sym- 
pathy for his fellows, but these social feelings 
are subordinate to his selfish feelings. In the 
Disquisition (though not in the South Carolina 
Exposition of 1828), he avoided the expression 
“selfish feelings” because, “as commonly used,” 
it carries an inference of ‘something depraved 
and vicious.” . 

For Calhoun, however, “selfish” did not con- 
note vice. Like the framers of the American 
Constitution, who “understood profoundly the 
nature of man and of government,” Calhoun 
recognized that our nature remains “unchanged 
by change of condition.” Selfishness, like 
gravitation, is one of the facts of the world and 
hence part of that science which would explain 
the world. There are, to be sure, exceptions— 
“few,” “extraordinary” exceptions—but these 
only prove the rule. A mother’s subordination 
of her individual feelings to those of her infant 
is due to one of those “peculiar relations”; 
then, again, there are ‘peculiar constitutions” 
over whom education and habit have singular 
effect. A science may admit of such exceptions 
without undermining the generality and force 
of its most fundamental law: the predomi- 
nance of “the selfish passions of our nature,” 
which are “planted in our bosom for our indi- 
vidual safety.” We have, in fact, arrived at a 
law not merely of human life, 


but of all animated existence, throughout its en- 
tire range, so far as our knowledge extends. It 
would, indeed, seem to be essentially connected 
with the great law of self-preservation which per- 
vades all that feels, from man down to the lowest 
and most insignificant reptile or insect. In none is 
it stronger than in man,4 


The fundamental fact of human life is not 
distinctively human; the law upon which a 
science of politics will be erected points to 
man’s subrationa] part, to the part that makes 
him brother to the beast. If man has foresight, 
its effect is to enable him to fear more and 
hence to be more, and more intelligently, con- 
cerned with self-preservation than any lower 
animal could be. 

Calhoun allowed that, given certain precon- 
ditions, men’s social feelings might grow. In no 
case, however—even assuming safety, abun- 
dance, and “high intellectual and moral cul- 
ture’”’—could this “‘all-pervading and essential 
law” of self-preservation be overpowered. The 
social feelings, as indeed the very conditions in 
which they thrive, are of only limited effect. 
There is a passing suggestion that Calhoun 


4 Ibid., I, 2-4; II, 63 (1814); VI, 53 (1828). 
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found it easier to conceive of a human devoid of 
any social feeling than to imagine one in whom 
sympathy for his fellows outweighed or perhaps 
even equalled his selfish feelings. The predom- 
jnance of selfishness is seen as necessary for the 
preservation of a being such as man with 
‘limited reason and faculties.” Of this, at least, 
Calhoun was certain: that “self-preservation is 
the supreme law, as well with communities as 
individuals.” In developing both his theoretical 
teaching and his practical program, he always 
bore in mind what he took to be “the strongest 
passions of the human heart,—avarice, ambi- 
tion, and rivalry.’’6 

In the course of a long digression that inter- 
rupts the Disquisition’s discussion of liberty 
and governmental power, the argument is made 
that a pre-social state is “purely hypothetical.” 
“Instead of being the natural state of man, it 
is, of all conceivable states, the most opposed 
to his nature—most repugnant to his feelings, 
and most incompatible with his wants.’ We 
are hardly surprised, however—considering 
Calhoun’s “‘psychology’—to find many, if not 
all, of the inconveniences of the state of nature 
appearing in the social, pre-governmental stage 
of human development. Our natural inclination 
to give greater weight to our selfish feelings 
than to “what affects us indirectly through 
others”? produces “the tendency to a universal 
state of conflict, between individual and indi- 
vidual; accompanied by the connected passions 
of suspicion, jealousy, anger and revenge,— 
followed by insolence, fraud and cruelty.” 
Unchecked, the result of such a tendency can 
only be the destruction of social life and of the 
“ends for which it is ordained.” 

For Calhoun, we may say, society was in- 
tended to secure not mere life, but a fully 
human life. In analogous, but subordinate, 
fashion, government seeks not only to ‘“‘pre- 
serve” or “protect” society, but to “perfect” it. 
Both society and government, as already noted, 
are divinely ordained, and in the assignment of 
such states to man, Calhoun saw another mani- 
festation of the Creator’s “infinite wisdom and 


5 Ibid., I, 4f. 10, 47; VI, 202 (1832). However, 
there appear to be such things as ‘too concen- 
trated” affections and too predominant a regard 
for self-interest. See Calhoun’s condemnation of 
Webster and of the Northern states. Ibid., III, 
287 (1888); IV, 386 (1847). 

6 Ibid., I, 58. See also ibid., IV, 509 f. (1848); 
VI, 221 f. (1843); Correspondence, p. 758 (1848). 

1 Works, I, 2 f., 4. Such is Calhoun’s careful 
circumlocution for sympathetic or social feeling. 
Our regard for others is ultimately a regard for 
self, 
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goodness.” But if the easy necessity that 
impels man to seek his own kind and to form 
government is a sign of God’s goodness, the 
dificult option of controlling the governors 
through some kind of constitution is perhaps a 
sign that God’s goodness is incomplete.’ The 
governors are no better than those they govern 
and for that very reason require a check upon 
their tendency to aggrandize themselves at the 
expense of their fellows. The ultimate perfec- 
tion of God’s handiwork lies in the hands of 
man. 

On first thought, we might suppose that the 
need for this ultimate perfection is limited. 
Savages require government, but hardly stand 


in need of that government which perfects | 
society, namely constitutional government. ` 


Simple societies, with the requisite political 
intelligence and while still in a relatively nat- 
ural and undifferentiated condition, can con- 
trol their governors through the operations of 
simple majorities. What “has thus far exceeded 
human wisdom, and possibly ever will’’—a per- 
fect constitution holding the government to its 
proper ends—does not appear to be a need of 
every place and every age. 

This.supposition, however, is undermined by 
Calhoun’s re-examination of the problem. Gov- 
ernmental powers necessarily entail opportu- 
nities for private aggrandizement. Men’s finite 
capacities and great diversities,” and various 
other causes, lead to the formation of inde- 
pendent communities. Among these com- 
munities there is the same “tendency to a uni- 
versal state of conflict?’ that Calhoun dis- 
covered in the ungoverned human association. 
For Calhoun, as for Publius, it was “ʻa sort of 
axiom in politics, that vicinity, or nearness of 


8 The emphatic distinction of social and 
political states replaces the “state of nature—civil 
society” dichotomy of the modern natural rights 
teachers. At this stage of the argument one can 
only suspect that Calhoun wrought this change 
less with a view to building a doctrine that vested 
associations of men with aright of revolution than 
to avoiding the premise of natural egalitarianism. 

? Calhoun used such terms as ‘“‘the Creator” or 
“the Infinite” or “Providence” in the Disquist- 
tion. The sole mention of “God” there occurs 
when the concurrent voice of a people is called 
“the voice of God.” Works, I, 39. On Calhoun’s 
avoidance of this name, see Gerald M. Capers, 
John C. Calhoun—Opporiunist: A Reappraisal 
(Gainesville, Fla., 1960), p. 17 n. 

In this connection Calhoun mentioned 
“language, customs, pursuits, situation, and 
complexion.” This is the only direct reference to 
color in the Disquisition. Works, I, 9. 
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situation, constitutes nations natural en- 
emies.”!! Because war is always a possibility, 
domestic aggrandizement is always a possibil- 
ity. The community’s self-preservation takes 
precedence over “every other consideration.” 
A government that must be strong enough to 
ward off foreign dangers, by that very fact 
forms a domestic danger. The need for con- 
stitutional government is one that necessarily 
develops out of human society.” 

However persistent the need for constitu- 
tional government might be, its founding and 
perpetuation are matters of the greatest dif- 
ficulty and rarity. Calhoun never tired of re- 
iterating his contention that chance and cir- 
cumstances are of decisive importance. An in- 
sufficient regard for the prerequisites of con- 
stitutional government might lead to the sub- 
version of such a government as had been 
formed “by some good fortune.” There is no 
suggestion that a sufficient regard for the pre- 
requisites of constitutional government would 
suffice of itself to establish such a government. 
This is not to maintain that theoretical under- 
standing is superfluous. Indeed, we would be 
hard put to understand the intention, form, 
and style of the Disquisition on any such 
premise. But it is to maintain that Calhoun’s 
highest political teaching rests on or pre- 
supposes “some fortunate combination of cir- 
cumstances.” Two of the hallmarks of con- 
stitutional governments, setting them apart 
from the various absolute forms, are ‘‘com- 
plexity and difficulty of construction.” In even 
more marked form than Burke—“the wisest of 
modern statesmen’—Calhoun bhelittled the 
efficacy of human understanding in meeting 
and solving major political problems. 

He saw but two ways in which constitutional 
governments, of whatever form, might be con- 
structed, andin neither instance was as much 
due to wisdom and patriotism as to “favorable 
combinations of circumstances.” In most cases, 
constitutional governmenis are the unfore- 
seen result of the struggles of warring inter- 
ests; thanks to “some fortunate turn,” an un- 
remitting civil war is avoided and each of the 
belligerent parties is given “a separate and 
distinct voice in the government.” Necessity 
prevails where human sagacity fails. The other, 
less frequent way in which such governments 
have been formed is not essentially different 
from the first: ‘fortunate circumstances, act- 
ing in conjunction with some pressing danger,” 
have compelled men to adopt constitutional 


u The Federalist, No. 6 (Modern Library ed.), 
p. 33. 
2 Works, I, 2, 4-10, 42 f., 52. 


governments with their eyes open as a des- 
perate move to avoid chaos. Even if we grant 
that it is within the grasp of the human mind 
or human minds to know thoroughly the char- 
acter, needs, and interests of a particular ad- 
vanced community and to construct a suitable 
constitutional government for that people, its 
adoption by that people is problematic. 
Necessity prevails where the persuasive power 
of wisdom fails. The conclusion remains: “Such 
governments have been, emphatically, the 
product of circumstances.’ If Calhoun, like a 
proud Bacon, now grasped a truth that others 
had only on occasion stumbled upon, he also, 
like an unpresumptuous Burke, ultimately had 
to jrely upon the workings of fortunate his- 
torical accidents. 

Not only is Fortune’s realm expanded, but 
there is also some contraction in the task as- 
signed or assignable to education. We have 
already noted Calhoun’s judgment that it is 
only in men of “peculiar constitutions” that 
education and habituation have sufficient force 
to enable social feelings to overpower selfish 
ones. The general rule is unshaken. The deepest 
stratum of human nature remains unchanging 
and unchangeable, beyond the reach of educa- 
tion or, indeed, of civilization. A free press, for 
example, may do much to enlighten men and 
meliorate society; “far less power’ may be 
needed for governing as men learn that they 
can safely enlarge their social feelings and re- 
strain their individual feelings. But men would 
not be changed in the most fundamental 
sense: men still would need governing, and 
governing still would require power. It is this 
power over men that forms the core of the 
political problem. In the absence of a consti- 
tutional check to the exercise of political 
power—that is, in the absence of some form of 
concurrent majority rule—the mere use of 
such power is corrupting. “Neither religion nor 
education can counteract the strong tendency 
of the numerical majority to corrupt and de- 
base the people.” 

Calhoun developed an elaborate argument 
in support of a system of peaceable and effec- 
tive resistance to the abuse of power. Not the 
least part of that argument is the attempt to 


3 Ibid., I, 18, 31, 77-79; III, 591 (1841). 
For similar judgments of the American Constitu- 
tion, see ibid., I, 199; IV, 99 (1842), 417 (1848). The 
establishment of the Roman tribunate is called 
both “wise” and “fortunate.” In neither Rome 
nor Britain did the warring interests have “any 
conception of the principles involved, or the 
consequences to follow, beyond the immediate 
objects in contemplation.” Ibid., I, 96, 104. 
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show the whole train of consequences for 
public and private morals that follows from 
the alternative modes of organizing govern- 
ment. Calhoun looked forward to a govern- 
mental structure that would reinforce, or at 
least not undermine, the formation of good 
character. “For of all the causes which con- 
tribute to form the character of a people, those 
by which power, influence, and standing in the 
government are most certainly and readily ob- 
tained, are, by far, the most powerful.” The 
“talented and aspiring” crave for these ob- 
jects, take due note of the means of securing 
them, and “assiduously” cultivate those means. 
The alternative paths to the desired respect 
and admiration are marked with Calhoun’s 
favorite colors—white and black. Knowledge, 
wisdom, patriotism, and virtue contend with 
cunning, fraud, treachery, and party devotion. 
There is no indication that the “youths who 
crowd our colleges” would find anything as 
convincing as a formula for success that works. 
Virtue appears to be almost entirely imitative; 
its utility may be persuasive, but hardly its 
beauty. “The great principle of demand and 
supply governs the moral and intellectual 
world no less than the business and com- 
mercial.” What the science of politics has to 
teach is not so much edifying as useful. Cal- 
houn’s science takes men as they are and then 
proceeds to lead them, indeed not directly to 
the goal of an enlightened and civically virtu- 
ous populace actively laboring for the public 
good, but indirectly—through a balance of 
powers—to the regulated actions and con- 
trolled consequences that to some extent free 
men from their baser impulses. 

The clearest evidence that Calhoun thus 
deliberately narrowed the scope of political 
science merits full quotation here: 


... By what means can government, without 
being divested of the full command of the re- 
sources of the community, be prevented from 
abusing its powers? 

The question involves difficulties which, from 
the earliest ages, wise and good men have at- 
tempted to overcome;—but hitherto with but 


4 Compare Alexis de Tocqueville, Democracy 
in America, Vol. II, bk. ii, chap. 8 (Vintage 
Books ed.), p. 129. 

16 Works, I, 8, 50 f., 74 f.; III, 116 f. (1837). In 
the context of the last citation, the banking 
system is attacked for ‘‘concentrating in itself 
most of the prizes of life—wealth, honor, and 
influence——to the great disparagement and 
degradation of all the liberal, and useful, and gen- 
erous pursuits of society. The rising generation 
cannot but feel its deadening influence.” 


partial success. For this purpose many devices 
have been resorted to, suited to the various stages 
of intelligence and civilization through which our 
race has passed, and to the different forms of 
government to which they have been applied. The 
aid of superstition, ceremonies, education, reli- 
gion, organic arrangements, both of the govern- 
ment and the community, has been, from time to 
time, appealed to. Some of the most remarkable 
of these devices, whether regarded in reference to 
their wisdom and the skill displayed in their appli- 
cation, or to the permanency of their effects, are 
to be found in the early dawn of civilization ;—in 
the institutions of the Egyptians, the Hindoos, 
the Chinese, and the Jews. The only materials 
which that early age afforded for the construction 
of constitutions, when intelligence was so partially 
diffused, were applied with consummate wisdom 
and skill. To their successful application may be 
fairly traced the subsequent advance of our race 
in civilization and intelligence, of which we now 
enjoy the benefits. For without a constitution, 
... there can be little. progress or permanent 
improvement. 

In answering the important question under con- 
sideration, it is not necessary to enter into an ex- 
amination of the various contrivances adopted by 
these celebrated governments to counteract this 
tendency to disorder and abuse, nor to undertake 
to treat of constitution in its most comprehensive 
sense. What I propose is far more limited,—to ex- 
plain -on what principles government must be 
formed, in order to resist, by its own interior 
structure,—or, to use a single term, organism,— 
the tendency to abuse of power. This structure, or 
organism, is what is meant by constitution, in its 
strict and more usual sense. .. . It is in this strict 
and more usual sense that I propose to use the 
term hereafter.' 


Calhoun kept his word: the other four devices 
are not themes of the Disquisition. The core of 
Calhoun’s science of government—indeed, by 
far its largest part—is what he called an or- : 
ganic arrangement. Let us return, however, to 
the quoted paragraphs, some of whose most 
striking features are also the most puzzling. 
We had at first entertained the supposition that 
a perfect constitution was a luxury of sorts, 
that only men in a highly civilized, that is, | 
“artificial,” condition stood in need of it. That 
suggestion seemed to be untenable in view of 
the accumulation of power—and hence possi- 
bilities for the abuse of power—made necessary 
by the omnipresent threat of external danger. 
Now we learn that the concern with a perfect 
constitution has occupied the thoughts of the 


16 Ibid., I, 10. 
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wise and the good “from the earliest ages.” 
The devices and applications most worthy of 
note are located in the “early dawn of civiliza- 
tion,” before the darkness of barbarism had 
been dissipated and while intelligence was the 
preserve of a few. We marvel at these ancient 
lawgivers, whose names Calhoun either did not 
know or would not disclose.” Their success may 
have been partial, but they apparently were 
successful. We are puzzled by their success. Did 
the founders of these “celebrated governments” 
succeed because of, or despite, the rude char- 
acter of their people? If the latter, there are 
perhaps some valuable lessons yet to be gleaned 
from their institutions.!8 If the former, we owe 
them a nod of thanks and little more. 
Calhoun’s procedure in the Disquisition leaves 
usin no doubt of what his answer was. He did not 
find it necessary to even ‘‘enter into an exami- 
nation” of these “remarkable” devices of re- 
mote antiquity. The success of the ancient 
legislators depended as much upon the general 
backwardness of the times as upon the legisla- 
tors’ wisdom and skill. Accordingly, our in- 
terest in them can be little more than anti- 
quarian. True, our progress beyond those an- 
cient peoples is due in no small part to them, 
but the very success of the early lawgivers has 
made obsolete most of the devices to which 
they had recourse.!? Today’s man-in-the-street 


17 Calhoun went to some lengths to avoid using 
any individual’s proper name in the Disquisition. 
Consider, e.g., the highly abstract account of 
English history. Ibid., I, 99 f. 

18 The Federalist reached back to Minos (see 
No. 38); Calhoun cast his net wider, but never 
mentioned the Greeks in the Disquisttion. The 
Romans, from whose institutions lessons are 
drawn, apparently belong to a later stage, 

18 Now, as always, a disproportionately large 
share of wealth is given to the nonproducing 
classes. But the “brute force and gross supersti- 
tion of ancient times” have been supplanted by 
the “subtle and artful fiscal contrivances of 
modern.” Works, II, 631 (1837). A reversion to 
barbarism is out of the question for Calhoun. 
While commerce diffuses the blessings of civi- 
lization and printing preserves and diffuses knowl- 
edge, the military applications of steam and gun- 
powder have “for ever” assured the ascendancy 
of civilized communities. Zbid., I, 62, 87 f. On the 
relation of manufacturing to the moral and 
political progress of civilization, see zbid., IV, 103 
(1842), 184 (1842), 283 f. (1846); VI, 92 (1831). 
One of the two examples of impiety mentioned 
in the Disquisition is doubting that the discoveries 
and inventions of technology will ‘greatly improve 
the condition of man ultimately.” Ibid., I, 89. 
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is more knowing than his forefather in the 
woods. Superstition, ceremonies, education, 
and religion cannot deter him from the shrewd 
perception of his selfish interest in the market 
place of ambition. His manners are Jess rude, 
but he is cagier. 

For Calhoun, no less than for Publus, the 
science of politics was susceptible of great im- 
provement. Publius saw that progress in the 
moderns’ understanding of various principles, 
“which were either not known at all, or im- 
perfectly known to the ancients.” At the same 
time, he was far from rejecting the use of de- 
vices that Calhoun seemed to consider as no 
longer of -consequence.”° For Calhoun, man’s 
progress consists less in the discovery of wholly 
new principles of political life than in the out- 
growing of some old devices of governance and 
the adaptation of another. What first appears 
as a sloughing off of outmoded and outgrown 
restrictions turns out to be a more complex 
and artificial elaboration of the “old and clumsy, 
but approved mode of checking power, in order 
to prevent or correct abuses.’’?! 

This mechanistic device of resisting power by 
power and tendency by tendency, on which 
Calhoun’s entire system rested, cannot be in- 
stituted in a mechanical fashion. There are 
prerequisites to the formation of constitutional 
government, and of these Calhoun held the 
principal to be the right of popular suffrage. 
“When this right is properly guarded, and the 
people sufficiently enlightened to understand 
their own rights and the interests of the com- 
munity, and duly to appreciate the motives 
and conduct of those appointed to make and 
execute the laws,” suffrage may suffice to con- 
trol the governors.” The psychological prem- 


20 The Federalist, No. 9, p. 48; No. 49, pp. 328 f. 

2 Works, I, 10 f., 42; VI, 85 (1831). 

22 Calhoun’s firm adherence to the language of 
rights deserves at least passing notice. While he 
denied that a numerical majority could conclude 
for an entire people, he was far from denying 
the “rights, powers, and immunities of the whole 
people” or that “the people are the source of 
all power; and that their authority is paramount 
over all.” Ibid., I, 30; VI, 226 (1843). If one re- 
gards man in “what is called the state of nature,” 
he will be found to have rights and duties deduced 
from the faculties and éndowments common to 
the human race as a whole. ‘‘All natural rights 
are individual rights, and belong to them as such. 
They appertain neither to majorities nor minor- 
ities. On the contrary,.all. political rights are 
conventional.” This is the teaching of “Locke, 
Sydney, and other writers on the side of liberty,” 
whose doctrines ‘fortunately for us... became 
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ises of the Disquisition do not require that 
the degree of popular enlightenment be very 
great. It suffices that the people understand 
that irresponsible rulers endanger what affects 
them directly (private rights) and what affects 
them indirectly through others (community 
interests). . 

But while suffrage is effective in holding 
rulers to account, it does not even begin to 
solve the problem of oppressive government 
for any but “small communities, during the 
early stages of their existence,” while these are 
still in a relatively natural—that is, poor, un- 
refined, simple—condition. In all other cases, 
where the motives for the oppressive use of 
governmental power are considerably enhanced, 
the “organism” of concurrent consent is 
needed to complete, or rather to form, con- 
stitutional government. Such an organism 
presupposes “the different interests, portions, 
or classes of the community, to be sufficiently 
enlightened to understand its character and ob- 
ject.” The Disquisttion on Government might be 
said to be a work of popular enlightenment in 
this sense. It is hardly far-fetched to surmise 
that Calhoun believed the United States of 1850 
to stand in “some pressing danger” that might 
force the adoption of what he defined to be 
constitutional government.” If his estimate of 
the shortcomings of human sagacity in coping 
with chance and circumstance was correct, it 
nonetheless did not preclude his own desperate 
efforts. Fortune seemed most apt to smileon 
men standing at the precipice’s edge. 


II 


The Disquisition on Government consists of a 
critique and a proposal. The full dimensions of 
the proposal can be perceived only in the light 
of the critique. In its barest formulation, the 


the creed of our ancestors.” When “the right of 
revolution” is properly invoked, it is a case of 
individuals resuming their natural rights, ‘‘which, 
however restricted or modified they may be, in 
the political state, are never extinguished.” Ibid., 
VI, 188 (1881), 221 f. (1848), 226 (1843), 230 
(1843), 269 (1846). 

2% “The numerical majority, perhaps, should 
usually be one of the elements of a constitutional 
democracy. ... ” Ibid., I, 45. (Italics supplied.) In 
the Senate, Calhoun said that he did not object 
to the preponderance of the numerical majority 
in the American government, but to its “‘subject- 
ing the whole, in time, to its unlimited sway.” 
Ibid., IV, 92 (1842). The Disquisztion’s argument, 
though cautiously stated, spells out the implica- 
tions of these earlier remarks. 

24 Tbid., I, 12 f., 26, 42 f., 78 f. 


critique is this: that representative govern- 
ment, when most perfectly realized, partakes 
of all the vices of a pure democracy. This is pre- 
cisely the point denied by the defenders of the 
American Constitution; indeed, the contrary 
proposition was, in their eyes, one of the Con- 
stitution’s most considerable advantages. “The 
true distinction between [the ancient republics] 
and the American governments, lies in the 
total exclusion of the people, in their collective 
capacity, from any share in the latter. .. 5 
One senses the full measure of Calhoun’s 
undertaking when one recognizes that he was 
calling not so much for the reform of constitu- 
tional government in America as for its re- 
founding. Stated most radically, the United 
States have not yet had a fully constitutional 
government. If such a government, strictly 
understood, would once have been an un- 
necessary complication, that hardly could be 
said to be the case today (1850), The critical 
fact of political life is the diversity of interests 
within the community. “It is so in all; the 
small and the great,—the poor and the rich,— 
irrespective of pursuits, productions, or de- 
grees of civilization... .” As a result of such 
diversity, governmental actions, however 
equitable “on their face,” necessarily have un- 
equal effects. This inequality is a universal 
phenomenon; it is only the degree of inequality 
and oppressiveness that varies. A necessary 
consequence of the ordinary operations of 
government is that the community as a whole 
is divided into tax-payers and tax-consumers. 
In effect, these “portions,” ‘‘classes,” “‘inter- 
ests,” “divisions,” or ‘‘orders” are at war. Un- 
der the best of circumstances, the one’s gain 
is the other’s loss. What, then, can be expected 
from the ordinary unchecked actions of men 
as they areif notsystematic aggrandizement by 
one group or party at the expense of the other? 
Publius’s statelier prose exactly conveys Cal- 
houn’s own position: “If the impulse and the 
opportunity be suffered to coincide, we well 
know that neither moral nor religious motives 
can be relied on as an adequate control.’’?6 

The traditional distinctions between govern- 
ment of the one, the few, and the many are ir- 
relevant here: in the absence of a constitution 
(in Calhoun’s sense), all rulers oppress their 
subjects. Restated in purely American terms, 
Calhoun’s critique was an extensive com- 
mentary upon, and correction of, The Federal- 
ist's remedy for the “diseases most incident to 
republican government.” It is a characteristic 
of popular government that natural group- 


23 The Federalist, No. 63, p. 418. 
2 Ibid., No. 10, p. 58. 
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ings are allowed to assume political impor- 
tance; there is no veneer of artificial classes or 
orders to conceal the natural variety of inter- 
ests “resulting from diversity of pursuits, con- 
dition, situation and character of different 
portions of the people,—and from the action 
of the government itself.” Publius seized upon 
this fact and developed safeguards that work, 
if anything, too well. He diagnosed the critical 
disease to be majority faction and prescribed a 
specific for it. But in seeking to eliminate one 
form of the tyrannical virus—the unmitigated 
rule of the natural majority——he disarmed the 
community in the face of another form—the 
unmitigated rule of the artificial majority cen- 
tering about the control of government itself. 
No provision had been made for the disease of 
party.’ 

Calhoun’s reputation as a political theorist 
largely rests on his analysis of the problem 
posed by party and his proposed solution of 
it. His consideration of political parties led 
him, on the one hand, to develop his views 
within the larger context of the problem of 
identifying the common good and, on the other, 
to pay especial attention to the particular ques- 
tion of class conflict. While the Disquisition 
offers alternative suggestions of the ways in 
which parties arise, in each case the concept 
of party remains the same. For Calhoun, the 
political party was simply an instrument by 
which men sought to capture the control of the 
government and its patronage. His first ex- 
planation traces the genesis of party to that 
natural diversity of interests and consequent 
conflict which Calhoun saw as the critical and 
universal fact of social life. Where the control 
of government is determined solely by the 
right of suffrage, the struggle of interests takes 
the form of alliances to create or maintain a 
majority. Party conflict is thus the inevitable 
consequence of government by numerical ma- 
jority. 

A more radical formulation is then sug- 
gested. Even if one were to posit an entirely 
homogeneous community, without any diver- 
sity of interests or inequality of condition, the 
mere fact of numerical majority rule would 
suffice to bring parties into existence. “The 
advantages of possessing the control of the 
powers of the government, and, thereby, of its 
honors and emoluments, are, of themselves, 
exclusive of all other considerations, ample to 
divide even such a community into two great 
hostile parties.” Governmental action or, what 
was its equivalent for Calhoun, the advantage 
of possessing governmental power leads to 


27 Works, I, 18-15, 19-25, 37, 43, 61, 80. 


conflict and finally to the formation of parties. 
The principle of concurrent majority rule rests 
on this unavoidable diversity of interests, from 
which even our hypothetical homogeneous 
community is not immune. There are always at 
least two portions or interests in the com- 
munity: the ins and the outs. 

Calhoun also traced the origin of parties to 
the need, “in the present condition of the 
world,” for protection against external dan- 
gers.” The threat of such dangers gives rise to 
large defense establishments and even bigger 
government. The result is “sufficient to excite 
profoundly the ambition of the aspiring and 
the cupidity of the avaricious.” It is not sur- 
prising that Calhoun saw unremitting and 
violent party conflict as the ultimate result, 
considering that he regarded these ‘‘most 
powerful passions of the human heart” as be- 
ing beyond the reach of time, reflection, reason, 
discussion, entreaty, or remonstrance. Nor is 
there cause to wonder that he regarded the 
handiwork of the Founding Fathers as being 
deficient in the decisive respect. Calhoun’s 
message seems to be that even if the poor 
should not always be with us, the same cannot 
be said of patronage and the pork barrel. Until 
the problem of “party-usage’’ is met and solved, 
none of the auxiliary protections and parch- 
ment barriers will prove of any avail. The task 
remains to form a constitutional government.” 

It may be granted that the mere possession 
of governmental power creates an interest and 
party in opposition to those who have none. 
And yet the question remains: would such a 
government party interest suffice to keep the 
ins in? Would not an appeal have to be made, 
beyond an even numerous group of job-holders, 
to a still larger constituency? To embrace a 
majority of the whole electorate, would not the 
ruling party have to adopt a policy of syste- 
matic favoritism to a coalition of interests with 
something in common (say, a desire to promote 
home manufactures), with the consequent 
chance to exploit a minority with an opposite 
interest? Calhoun’s notion of a governmental 
policy that benefits a majority at the expense 
of a minority seems to presuppose two elements 


28 Eyen here Calhoun successfully resisted 
using the word “nation.” 

29 Works, I, 16-18, 28, 33 f., 47; II, 245 f. 
(1833); VI, 202 (1832). Calhoun believed that the 
Americans are “greatly distinguished by the love 
of acquisition—I will not call it avarice—and the 
love of honorable distinction.” The causes of 
these propensities are traced in an interesting 
speech in favor of increased compensation for 
members of Congress. Ibid., IT, 182 (1817). 
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of society so differently circumstanced that 
such a policy, in matching one set of interests, 
necessarily crosses the other. Underlying Cal- 
houn’s majorities and minorities are some 
grand divisions of society; party organizations 
do not simply supersede these natural divi- 
sions. If this is the case, Calhoun’s critique of 
The Federalist may be restated. Publius as- 
sumed that a large republic splinters inter- 
ests, so that none can rule solely in its own be- 
half. He erred in this, for the splinters— 
amounting to a majority—will discover a com- 
mon interest that was really there all the 
while, but temporarily obscured by lesser dif- 
ferences. This majority will quickly discover a 
common interest that government can promote 
at the expense of the rest of society. 

The case against party conflicts and numer- 
ical majority rule that is presented in the 
Disquisition appears to be quite independent 
of the bitter sectional disputes of the 1840s and 
1850s. At least we must concede that the 
arguments cut deeper than the dominance of 
the North in the American political system. 
The right of a minority to transform itself into 
a majority and turn the rascals out was, Cal- 
houn argued, only the right to be aggrandized 
and to aggrandize in turn. The contingency 
that marks one party’s monopoly of power, 
far from moderating its tendency to be abu- 
sive, only heightens it.3? In an effort to retain 
its advantages as long as possible, a party 
will “concentrate the control over its move- 
ments in fewer and fewer hands.” Government 
by party leads inexorably to government by 
party leaders. Partisan fidelity and zeal are 
secured by party organization, caucuses, and 
discipline, but above all by patronage, ‘‘on 
which, in turn, depends that powerful, active 
and mercenary corps of expectants, created by 
the morbid moneyed action of the Govern- 
ment.” In time, political parties must de- 
generate into factions, competing with one 
another in “gross appeals to the appetites bf 
the lowest and most worthless portions of the 
community.” Social sympathies are destroyed, 
and the good of the party places the good of the 
community in total eclipse. Finally, party 
strife is nothing less than the corrupter of 
communal life, poisoning the very wells of 
public and private morality. Not even what 
Calhoun admitted to be “a new and important 
political element’”’—a free press devoted to 
both edifying and reflecting public opinion— 
could counteract the baneful effects of party.* 


30 Jbid., I, 23 f. This important proposition is 
asserted, but not defended or elaborated. 
31 Tbid., I, 40-42, 47-50, 783-76; VI, 200 (1832). 
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Calhoun spoke often and clearly—and at 
length—about “the different interests, por- 
tions, or classes of the community,” and occa- 
sionally, but obscurely, about “the common 
interests of the whole.” Parties are condemned, 
not because they promote the interests of the 
part over the whole, or because they cater to 
man’s selfish rather than social feelings, but 
because they do so excessively, unreasonably, 
perhaps even unnaturally. A party does ill 
when the mere machinery of getting and hold- 
ing power dictates its objects and procedures, 
or when it may with impunity prescribe a gov- 
ernmental policy that unjustly overrides the 
claims of other parties, or when it embitters 
conflicts to the point that men no longer recog- 
nize any minimal common grounds. One can- 
not help being puzzled by Calhoun’s notion of 
the common good. While it is the criterion by 
which he justified his proposed solution of the 
problem of party—the system of concurrent 
consent—it is by no means certain what he 
understood by the good or interest of the com- 
munity or, for that matter, by the community 
itself. “Where the organism is perfect, every 
interest will be truly and fully represented, and 
of course the whole community must be so.’’*? 
The community’s interest is the sum of all its 
particular interests: the whole appears to be 
defined in terms of its parts. We wonder how 
the parts themselves are defined; we wonder 
what constitutes an “interest.” 

Calhoun rejected an infinite regress by which 
the sense of every portion would be determined 
by the concurrent majority of its parts. Within 
each portion the numerical majority would 
rule. This is not to assume internally homo- 
gencous portions, but rather the presence of an 
interest that overrides many lesser interests. 
Whatever diversity of interests there may be 
within a given minority portion, all the people 
of that portion have the same interest ‘‘against 
that of all others, and, of course, the govern- 
ment itself.” Just as control of the government 
in order to determine a line of policy dictates a 
combination of kindred interests into a single 
ruling majority, so does effective opposition 
dictate a combination of kindred elements left 
out of the government (and adversely affected 
by it) into one or a few counterforces. Political 
power is to be won or lost. With those alterna- 


32 Ibid., I, 26, 69. (Italics supplied) 

83 However, in his Discourse on the Constitution 
and Government of the United States, Calhoun did 
suggest a way of taking the concurrent consent 
of ‘the more strongly marked interests” of each 
of the several states. Ibid., I, 397. 
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tives before them, the lesser interests are 
forced to distinguish between minor wishes and 
essentials. The presumed hostility of every 
other portion serves to delimit the area within 
which a set of interest groups and individuals 
might trust the rule of a numerical majority 
“with confidence” that their several interests 
will not be abused. For Calhoun there was no 
whole transcending its parts. He went even 
further. Speaking of the larger community, he 
suggested that the requirements of constitu- 
tionalism (as he understood it) would largely 
be met if the concurrent consent were limited 
to “a few great and prominent interests only.” 
Here again there is assumed a kind of com- 
bined partial interest that overrides many 
lesser interests.*4 

It is surely remarkable that Calhoun studi- 
ously avoided carrying this line of reasoning to 
what others chose to call “the nation.” The 
only exception is when the larger community’s 
very existence must be defended; then, and 
only then, must “every other consideration” 
yield. The sole suggestion of an overarching 
common interest concerns the preservation of a 
system that allows particular interests to 
express themselves. It appears that men are 
to be prepared to lay down their lives, not for a 
nation, but for a process of government. . 

The principle by which constitutional gov- 
ernments are said to be preserved is com- 
promise. In this they are distinguished sharply 
from all forms of absolute government, whose 
conservative principle, according to Calhoun, 
is force. It is clear that in constitutional 
governments each interest or portion has a 
negative by which it can protect itself against 
the predatory designs and interests of others. 
What is not clear is the source of the various 
groups’ desire to compromise. The answer 
Calhoun offered is simple, if not altogether 
satisfying. The effect of the various groups’ 
possession of a veto power is to cause them 


to desist from attempting to adopt any measure 
calculated to promote the prosperity of one, or 
more, by sacrificing that of others; and thus to 
force them to unite in such measures only as 
would promote the prosperity of all, as the only 
means to prevent the suspension of the action of 
the government ;—and, thereby, to avoid anarchy, 
the greatest of all evils... . 

It would, perhaps, be more strictly correct to 


4 The principal safeguard of these lesser inter- 
ests appears to be their pettiness, because of 
which they can never be desirable objects of 
plunder. 

% Works, I, 10, 26-28, 36 f., 60. 
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trace the conservative principle of constitutional 
governments to the necessity which compels the 
different interests, or portions, or orders, to 
compromise,—as the only way to promote their 
respective prosperity, and to avoid anarchy,— 
rather than to the compromise itself. No neces- 
sity can be more urgent and imperious, than that 
of avoiding anarchy. It is the same as that which 
makes government indispensable to preserve 
society; and is not less imperative than that 
which compels obedience to superior force. 
Traced to this source, the voice of a people,— 
uttered under the necessity of avoiding the great- 
est of calamities, through the organs of a govern- 
ment so constructed as to suppress the expression 
of all partial and selfish interests, and to give a 
full and faithful utterance to the sense of the 
whole community, in reference to its common wel- 
fare,—may, without implety, be called the voice 
of God. To call any other so, would be impious.* 
We may wonder at the aplomb with which 
compromise, so understood, 1s contrasted with 
force. Does not this compromise too rest on 
a kind of foree? A dread of impending anarchy 
compels the groups to compromise and forces 
them to unite. (This is not to deny that there 
is a difference—and an important one—be- 
tween an absolute government’s force, which 
acts solely from the separate interest of one 
side on the interest of the other, and the neces- 
sity that forces to a compromise, making each 
party sacrifice part of its purpose for an object 
that both recognize as valuable to themselves.) 
We may be totally incredulous on learning now 
that constitutional government suppresses the 
expression of partial interests while giving voice 
to the sense of the whole community. Has 
Calhoun not taught us that the sense of the 
whole community is nothing but the sum of all 
partial and selfish interests? Calhoun’s sys- 
tem rests upon the expression, not the supres- 
sion, of these interests; he was very far from 
“making the vain attempt” to bend human 
nature to his measures. If he expected govern- 
ment by the concurrent majority to produce 
harmony rather than discord, it was because 
under that system a great deal of controversial 
business would be removed from central con- 
trol. In an effort to check encroachments on 
local concerns, lesser interests within a minority 
will find a common ground of resistance: the 
preservation and enlargement of the sphere of 
individual rights and liberties. The effect is to 
restrict the government to “its primary end,— 
the protection of the community,” the business 
of internal and external security. The latter, of 


% Thid., I, 37-39. 
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course, is precisely the kind of activity con- 
cerning which we might expect to find a com- 
pelling common interest and a reasonable 
prospect of compromise.’ 

The old science of politics, while not unaware 
of the important and even profound differences 
that divided men, never ceased emphasizing 
those interests that all men in the community 
shared and the common good that they es- 
teemed. This traditional teaching is identified 
in the Disquisition as the erroneous premise of 
numerical majority rule and the remote cause 
of the eclipse of the common good. By mis- 
takenly regarding all men as sharing the same 
interests and then offering the control of the 
government as the grand prize, the system of 
numerical majority rule insures that men’s 
desire for honors and emoluments will turn them 
into bitter rivals ‘waging, under the forms of 
law, incessant hostilities against each other.” 
The new science of politics starts from the 
opposite premise. By regarding all men as being 
interested, above everything else, in preserving 
what is peculiarly their own, the system of 
concurrent majority rule places men in a posi- 
tion where they can afford to conciliate one 
another. On second thought, they cannot 
afford not to conciliate. “Each [interest or 
portion] sees and feels that it can best promote 
its own prosperity by conciliating the good- 
will, and promoting the prosperity of the 
others.” Out of the mass of particular and con- 
flicting interests, there emerges a true com- 
munity of interests; “there would be patriotism, 
nationality," harmony, and a struggle only for 
supremacy in promoting the common good of 
the whole.” Love emerges as a by-product of a 
“process.” Love emerges for that which makes 
it possible for each interest to preserve itself 
comfortably—namely, a process of govern- 
ment. It is that process which turns out to be 
the common interest, the common good. 

Calhoun went to some pains to show that the 
process of concurrent majority rule was not 
impracticable. More narrowly, the question is 
whether one does well to rely upon a disposi- 
tion to harmonize that is said to lead to una- 
nimity. Calhoun’s answer is that ‘‘when 
something must be done, —and when it can be 
done only by the united consent of all,—the 
necessity of the case will force to a com- 
promise.” The principal example is that of a 
petit jury: the jurors are under the necessity of 
reaching some common opinion after giving a 


37 Ibid., 1, 36 £., 59-61; IT, 648 (1837). 

38 Nationality” is mentioned twice again in 
the Disquisition, when praising the Roman and 
British constitutions. bid., I, 104 f. 


fair and impartial hearing to both sides. Guided 
by this necessity and a love of truth and jus- 
tice, a jury usually reaches a verdict.® “Far 
more urgent,” much more “imperious” and 
“overpowering,” is the necessity that impels 
men to compromise in constitutional govern- 
ments. And, we may add, far more difficult to 
reach is such a compromise, since the interests 
that are involved are our own.*® 

Yet Calhoun was convinced—if not con- 
vincing—that the impulse to compromise 
would be well-nigh irresistible. A fear of 
anarchy that would attend the suspension of 
governmental action, bolstered by ‘‘an ardent 
love of country” or “an exalted patriotism,” 
would induce each portion to take an enlarged 
and public-spirited view of whatever sacrifice 
it might have to make. 


But to form a juster estimate of the full force 
of this impulse to compromise, there must be 
added that, in governments of the concurrent 
majority, each portion, in order to advance its 
own peculiar interests, would have to conciliate 
all others, by showing a disposition to advance 
theirs; and, for this purpose, each would select 
those to represent it, whose wisdom, patriotism, 
and weight of character, would command the 
confidence of the others. Under its influence,— 
and with representatives so well qualified to ac- 
complish the object for which they were selected, 
—the prevailing desire would be, to promote the 
common interests of the whole; and, hence, the 
competition would be, not which should yield the 
least to promote the common good, but which 
should yield the most. It is thus, that concession 
would cease to be considered a sacrifice,—would 
become a free-will offering on the altar of the 
country, and lose the name of compromise.* 


In these lines we catch a glimpse of a common 


39 It hardly requires noting that opposing 
counsel try to enhance the likelihood of a fair 
hearing by rejecting potential jurors who have 
an interest in the trial’s outcome, to say nothing 
of the fact that a jury’s failure to find a verdict 
rarely entails dire consequences for the jurymen. 
Calhoun also referred to the Polish liberum veto 
to show that even in its most extreme form the 
principle of concurrent majority rule was both 
practicable and compatible with “great power 
and splendor.” Ibid., I, 71 f. Has any other poli- 
tical thinker held that constitution to be a model 
of good government? 

40 Ibid., I, 47-49, 64-68. This necessity was 
precisely what stamped the work of the Constitu- 
tional Convention of 1787 with “so much fair- 
ness, equity, and justice.” Ibid., I, 195 f. 

4l Thid., I, 68-790. 
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good that is truly common to all concerned, 
and not a mere composite of n interests. We 
can only surmise—for Calhoun did not declare 
himself unambiguously—that thts common 
good is more or less identical with the effects of 
the Roman and British constitutions, with 
whose celebration the Disquisttion concludes: 


to unite and harmonize conflicting interests ;—to 
strengthen attachments to the whole community, 
and to moderate that to the respective orders or 
classes; to rally all, in the hour of danger, around 
the standard of their country; to elevate the 
feeling of nationality, and to develop power, 
moral and physical, to an extraordinary extent.‘ 


A calculating concern for others’ interests be- 
comes, somehow, a genuine concern for the 
common interests of the whole. Calhoun did not 
explain with sufficient clarity how this might 
be expected to come about. He had, however, 
all but maintained that a predominance of 
social feelings, or even an equality between 
social and individual feelings, is an impossibil- 
ity. In the ight of his psychological premises, 
we are justified in doubting whether these 
confidence-inspiring men are in a position to 
sacrifice their peculiar interests. Rather, are 
these not confidence men, making a show of 
concern for others? I suggest this interpreta- 
tion: Calhoun believed that love of country 
comprehends, ‘within itself, a large portion 
both of our individual and social feelings.” He 
believed that “few motives exert a greater 
sway.” Satisfying some of those motives en- 
ables men to act as patriots. The selfishness 
that takes the form of warring interests is not 
eradicated, but it is tamed and possibly even 
civilized.** By giving selfish interest its due as a 
fact of life—one might almost say, as a law of 
nature—it is possible to transcend it. Cal- 
houn’s system appears to elicit—-perhaps even 
to require—men’s thinking about the common 
good, or at least a kind of self-interest, so 
guided by very indirect considerations, that 
barely can be distinguished from genuine 
public-spiritedness. 


4&2 Ibid., I, 104. 

4 “For the very nature of the group process 
(which our government shows in a fairly well- 
developed form) is this, that groups are freely 
combining, dissolving, and recombining in ac- 
cordance with their interest lines. And the lion 
when he has satisfied his physical need will lie 
down quite lamb-like, however much louder his 
roars were than his appetite justified.” Arthur F. 
Bentley, The Process of Government (Chicago, 
1908), p. 359. 

“u Works, I, 5, 68. The manner in which the 


If Calhoun’s discussion of the common good 
sheds light on a wide range of issues related to 
the problem of partisanship, it is not a very 
strong light. His treatment of class conflict has 
a narrower focus and in some respects is more 
illuminating. The inevitability of class divisions 
and the tendency of labor and capital to con- 
flict are persistent themes in Calhoun’s speeches 
and writings, from the South Carolina Exposi- 
tion to the Disquisition on Government. He saw 
in the system of protective tariffs a mighty 
instrument for erecting an oligarchy. This sys- 
tem’s tendency is, as the experience of Europe 
bears witness, 


to make the poor poorer, and the rich richer. 
Heretofore, in our country, this tendency has 
displayed itself principally in its effects, as re- 
gards the different sections,—but the time will 
come when it will produce the same results be- 
tween the several classes in the manufacturing 
States. After we [the staple states] are exhausted, 
the contest will be between the capitalists and 
operatives; for into these two classes it must, 
ultimately, divide society.“ 


Calhoun was not prone to belittle the unique 
splendors of the United States. But in this 
respect, the American government-——“‘per- 
fectly distinct from all others which have pre- 
ceded it—a government founded on the rights 
of man; resting, not on authority, not on prej- 
udice, not on superstition, but reason’’—could 
claim no providential dispensation. While the 
Americans had “wisely exploded” the artificial 
distinctions of social classes, they had not 
thereby secured an exemption from the threat 
of oligarchy. Calhoun denied that “there now 
exists, or ever has existed, a wealthy and 
civilized community in which one portion did 
not live on the labor of another.” In a small 
republic, this inequality would manifest itself 
in the conflict between capital and labor, with 
the ultimate establishment of an oligarchy. 
In an extensive republic, the inevitable in- 
equality “would tend more in a geographical 
direction” and result even more swiftly— 
thanks to governmental favoritism—in a 
“moneyed oligarchy.” It is not necessary to 
repeat here the argument that sees in slavery 
a ‘“‘positive good” and a more humane resolu- 
tion of the conflict between capital and labor 


President is elected makes him ‘look more to 
the interest of the whole [and] soften sectional feel- 
ings and asperity.” Even aspirants to that office 
find it easier “to be more of a patriot than the 
partisan of any particular interest.” Ibid., IV, 87 
f. (1842). 

45 Ibid., VI, 25 f. (1828). 
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than that prevailing in most countries. It suf- 
fices to say that in the slave plantation and in 
the states where the plantation was the pre- 
dominant mode of economic organization, Cal- 
houn saw a harmony, union, and stability that 
other portions, “less fortunately constituted,” 
could not hope to attain. More significantly, 
Calhoun saw in the slaveholding states—‘“‘the 
conservative portion of the country’’—a valu- 
able, indeed indispensable, guarantor of a 
political and economic equilibrium. They pro- 
vided what the North lacked: a “central point 
of union” immune to “the agitation and con- 
flicts growing out of the divisions of wealth 
and poverty.” Such is the reasoning that Cal- 
houn addressed to the “sober and considerate 
portions” of Northern citizens, “who have a 
deep stake in the existing institutions of the 
country.’’46 

Some interpreters have had no difficulty in 
seeing in all this a more or less open appeal for 
the planters and capitalist manufacturers to 
collaborate against the lower classes. From 
the recorded actions and opinions of Calhoun 
and of those who knew him, one can no more 
easily prove that he worked for such a collab- 
oration than that he did not intend any such 
alliance. The question remains moot. On an- 
other occasion, when speaking of the South’s 
being on the conservative side in the conflict 
between Northern labor and capital, he went 
on to add: “against the aggression of one or 
the other side.” He censured Webster for at- 
taching his affections, not to local interests, but 
to local class interests. He condemned the 
Hamiltonian policy of systematically favoring 
“the great and powerful classes of society, with 
the view of binding them, through their in- 
terest, to the support of the Government” as 
“uncongenial and dangerous” to the American 
system of government. He denied any hostility 
on his own part to the interests of manufac- 
turers or laborers. He denied that slavery 
threatened the profits of Northern capitalists 
or the wages of Northern operatives. Most im- 
portant of all, he denied that the social cleav- 
age of rich and poor had any significance in the 
South. “With us the two great divisions of so- 
ciety are not the rich and poor, but white and 
black; and all the former, the poor as well as 
the rich, belong to the upper class... . 48 


46 [bid., II, 152 (1816), 631 f. (1837); ITI, 180 
(1838), 643 f. (1841); IV, 360 f. (1847), 533 
(1849); V, 207 f. (1836); VI, 64 (1881); Corre- 
spondence, p. 305 (1831). 

47 Consider Correspondence, pp. 655 f. (1845). — 

48 Works, III, 180 (1838), 287 (1838), 392 f. 
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Without appreciating the force of this asser- 


tion, one cannot fully understand the Disquisi- | 


tion’s teaching about class divisions and par- 
tisan conflicts. 

Calhoun maintained that concurrent major- 
ity rule has a “more popular character” than 
numerical majority ruje because it allows for 
the extension of the right of suffrage—‘with 
safety’’—to almost every adult male, “with 
few ordinary exceptions.” Such an extension 
in a system of simple majoritarianism would 
entail the predominance of “the more ignorant 
and dependent portions of the community.” 


For, as the community becomes populous, 
wealthy, refined, and highly civilized, the differ- 
ence between the rich and the poor will become 
more strongly marked; and the number of the 
ignorant and dependent greater in proportion to 
the rest of the community. With the increase of 
this difference, the tendency to conflict between 
them will become stronger; and, as the poor and 
dependent become more numerous in proportion, 
there will be, in governments of the numerical 
majority, no want of leaders among the wealthy 
and ambitious, to excite and direct them in their 
efforts to obtain the control. 

The case is different in governments of the 
concurrent majority. There, mere numbers have 
not the absolute control; and the wealthy and 
intelligent being identified in interest with the 
poor and ignorant of their respective portions or 
interests of the community, become their leaders 
and protectors. And hence, as the latter would 
have neither hope nor inducement to rally the 
former in order to obtain the control, the right of 
suffrage, under such a government, may be 
safely enlarged to the extent stated, without in- 
curring the hazard to which such enlargement 
would expose governments of the numerical 
majority.*9 


Hitherto we have understood Calhoun to 
say that the principal division to which his 
political science must address itself is that of 
tax-consumers and tax-payers, or that of the 
ins and the outs. Here, however, there is a sug- 
gestion that the problem posed by the natural 
majority, the poor, still is the fundamental 
problem. This may be taken as a tacit ques- 
tioning of the efficacy of Publius’s remedy for 
the evil effects of majority factionalism. Of the 
greatest significance for understanding Cal- 
houn’s thought is the quiet, almost casual, 
assertion of an identity of interest of the 
wealthy and intelligent with the poor and 


(1839); IV, 183 f. (1842), 196 (1842), 385 f. (1847), 
505 (1848). 49 Ibid., I, 45 f. 








gnorant, in the concurrent majority system. 
How is this deepest social cleavage bridged? 
What interest or interests can so overwhelm the 
fear and envy of class conflict? 

That there are such preponderant interests 
common to a particular portion or group is the 
very cornerstone of Calhoun’s system. Other- 
wise he would not have been able to assume 
that numerical majorities will not be op- 
pressive or tyrannical within any given portion 
or group. But what would prevent any local 
numerical majority from going through the same 
kind of changing alliances as Calhoun observed 
with despair in the national government? We 
well may wonder at the ease with which Cal- 
houn believed a group could define itself and 
identify its particular interest, considering his 
own difficulties in defining the whole of which 
those groups are a part and in identifying the 
community’s general interest. I can think of no 
present interest so overwhelming as to unify— 
without some injustice—a majority of the 
politically relevant individuals of one portion 
vis-à-vis all the other portions of the country. 
I can think of only one interest that could har- 
monize individual interests within a portion to 
the extent that Calhoun foresaw. And that 
interest is slavery. 

If this is so, how did Calhoun expect national 
harmony to be secured by the concurrent ma- 
jority system in a community that included 
nonslave portions and economic class divisions? 
His answer, I believe, is suggested by the con- 
servative role he saw for the South. The slave- 
holding portion would use its veto power to 
prevent the rich or the poor (perhaps especially 
the latter) from imposing their class interest 
upon the country. When labor seeks to level 
wealth, the South would oppose it; when capi- 
tal seeks fiscal and commercial policies oppres- 
sive to labor and agrarians, the South would 
oppose it. For Calhoun, not the least of slav- 
ery’s salutary effects was its making the South 
the balance of the American political system. 


HI 


In the last analysis, the general applicability 
of Calhoun’s system is open to serious ques- 
tion, thereby exposing him to the charge of 
“closet ingenuity.” The least that can be said 
is that his difficulties are not peculiarly his own. 
If these difficulties leave his political theory in 
an unsatisfactory condition, they may, none- 
theless, indicate the measure of Calhoun’s 
current significance as a political scientist. 
Calhoun was one of the first to construct a 
science of politics on partially articulated 
principles that we fairly can identify as be- 
| longing to today’s behavioral political science. 
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Having built his theoretical teaching upon 
these principles or premises, he rigorously 
adhered to them well beyond the point at 
which his practical knowledge of political 
life cried “halt.” 

Yet halt he did, and the silent and unmarked 
substitution of other principles or premises in 
his argument makes the understanding, as well 
as the assessment, of Calhoun’s teaching a 
slippery road indeed. His discussion of interest, 
for example, lacks nothing of modern sophis- 
tication. Constitution, institutional arrange- 
ments, the forms of legislation, the appearance 
of equitable generality that marks govern- 
mental actions—all were stripped away by 
Calhoun to reveal the harsher stuff of politics. 
With a deft hand he traced the course of the 
many and varicolored threads of interest as 
they arise out of geography, size, civilization, 
production, wealth, and office, and go on to 
color and give texture to political life as a 
whole. But he did not stop at this; he went on 
to maintain in effect that self-interest forms 
the warp and woof of every significant political 
act. It is only late in his argument—too late— 
that Senator Calhoun reminded himself. of 
what he had known since young manhood: that 
“our Union cannot safely stand on the cold 
calculations of interest alone.’’®* The threads of 
interest are too thin to bear the heaviest bur- 
dens, too short to reach the highest goals, of 
political life. Interest was not a sufficient bond 
of political life because, for Calhoun, those 
burdens and goals were not imaginary “spooks.” 

Again, Calhoun’s discussion of groups or 
portions is a remarkable anticipation of the 
contemporary teaching. Both in his theoretical 
writing and in his speeches in the Senate, Cal- 
houn showed a keen understanding of the 
physics or mechanics of group politics. This 
perhaps is not noteworthy in a man of long 
political experience. What is surprising is the 
extent to which Calhoun’s discussion of the 
portions proceeds in virtual disregard of that 
of which they are parts. If he shunned the 
word “nation,” it was not solely by virtue of 
his nullifier’s creed. The groups or portions 
have a kind of tangible relevance, easily de- 
tectable in their marchings and countermarch- 
ings across the political landscape. If there was 
a whole or entity, what could it be if not the 
sum of all these discrete groupings? It is almost 
as though the larger community, which others 
called the nation or the country, had become 
a piece of painted scenery for Calhoun, lack- 
ing depth and significance, and gradually to 
be forgotten as the spectators are absorbed in 


80 Ibid., II, 42 (1812). 
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the action downstage. It is almost as though 
some hostile intruder must burst upon the 
stage, tearing down the backdrop or putting a 
torch to it, for it to be recalled in mind. And 
yet, there is something in Calhoun’s view that 
refuses to be satisfied with such a conception 
of the larger political community. An admira- 
tion of foreign grandeur, a pride of native 
achievements and promise—feelings that he 
would not or could not repress—peep through 
the elaborate argument, disturbing its logical 
symmetry before it reaches its last necessary 
deduction. 

Or consider, finally, Calhoun’s lengthy dis- 
cussion of concurrent majority rule, in which a 
process of government becomes in itself the 
common good. Given a whole. that is the 
arithmetical sum of its parts, given parts 
that are engrossed in the single-minded pursuit 


‘of their self-interest, narrowly conceived, it is 


hardly cause for amazement that the highest 
common denominator—the only common de- 
nominator—is an agreement to persist with 
the game. Hardly anyone thinks it needful or 
worth his while to justify the game, and if 
someone does try to do so, he retreats willy- 
nilly to a kind of argument and language that 
the serious players find quaint at best. Cal- 
houn’s theory carries him far in this direction, 
though it is the position that he least satis- 
factorily explained, defended, or qualified. On 
the one hand, Calhoun’s system moves from 
irreducible self-interest to enlarged patriotism 
by way of a dread of stalemate and anarchy. 
On the other hand, Calhoun considered that 
man’s nature (both its low and high elements, 
its need for both preservation and perfection), 
made concurrent majority rule necessary and 
possible. 

The Disquisition on Government might be 
considered as a prescriptive set of “rules of the 
game,” but Calhoun’s defense of those rules 
makes use of standards that fall outside the 
terms of the game, At the same time, his con- 
ception of the common good or public interest 
as a governmental process earns for him the 
reward due one who anticipated by several 
generations this development in political sci- 
ence. Calhoun was some kind of precursor or 
pioneer of a behavioral science of politics. 
Greater precision eludes us as long as the line 
separating his reluctance from his confusion is 
so indistinct. 

This much, however, may safely be said: 
the modern understanding of parties and group 
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politics shares much more with Calhoun than 
with the man whom it customarily claims as 
its intellectual forebear. Not the Madison of 
The Federalist, No. 10, but Calhoun, saw 
parties as machines or instruments for captur- 
ing and monopolizing governmental power and 
privilege. Not Madison, but Calhoun, had the 
clearer and fuller understanding of the multi- 
farious and shifting alliances that constitute 
the political behavior of groups. Similarly, it is 
Calhoun, more than Madison, who would talk 
about group interests while stumbling over, or 
ignoring, the identification of the common 
good. 

Yet if one looks at Calhoun’s system as a 
whole and contrasts it with Publius’s, it does 
not look altogether mean. Like Publius, he 
built upon selfishness and made the pursuit of 
self-interest the mainspring of civil society. 
But in criticizing Publius’s solution, Calhoun 
proceeded to develop a system that he be- 
lieved would induce the generality of men to 
think about the common good (however 
vaguely perceived), albeit for selfish reasons. 
Publius thought he knew what “the permanent 
and aggregate interests of the community” 
were, but believed that the system he had de-- 
vised could dispense safely with much deep or 
widespread thinking about them. Calhoun was 
less willing to rely on either the ancient devices 
or the modern political discoveries to which 
Publius resorted. He was not satisfied that the 
habits of a commercial people in a land of great 
extent and diversity would suffice of themselves 
to secure and preserve the common good. Some- 
thing more—the kind of character he expected 
the concurrent majority system to elicit—was 
required to lead men to embrace broader 
goals than their immediate self-interest. Cal- 
houn believed that there would always be a 
need for thoughtful patriots. He still could 
envy the “‘pride and elevation of sentiment” 
with which the ancients proclaimed: “I am a 
Roman citizen.” ™ 

I conclude: Calhoun’s new science of politics 
tries to wed to the narrow premises of a be- 
havioral social science that barely looks beyond 
the fact of self-interest, the ends held in es- 
teem by a man “of enlarged philosophical 
views, and of ardent patriotism.” 5 


81 Ibid., I, 105. 

82 Charles Francis Adams (ed.), Memoirs of . 
John Quincy Adams (Philadelphia, 1874-77), V, 
361 (Oct. 15, 1821). 


TRENDS IN AMERICAN POLITICAL SCIENCE: 
SOME ANALYTICAL NOTES* 


ALBERT SOMIT AND JOSEPH TANENHAUS 
New York University 


The following notes deal with three aspects 
of American political science! in which the 
trends, we believe, will be of particular interest 
to members of the profession. The findings 
presented here have been taken from a much 
broader study of the discipline currently in 
process. Given the present spatial exigencies, 
we have made some arbitrary decisions in se- 
lecting the topics to be dealt with here. It may 
be desirable, therefore, to indicate the scope of 
the larger investigation and the relationship of 
this paper to the parent study. 

We had originally planned to base our anal- 
ysis of trends in American political science 
primarily upon the biographical and profes- 
sional data contained in the 1948, 1953 and 
1961 editions of the Directory of the American 
Political Science Association. While the data 
in these volumes were both useful and sug- 
gestive, we soon realized that this information 
alone was not sufficient for our purposes. We 
became increasingly convinced that any mean- 
ingful discussion of the state of the discipline 
required a reliable knowledge of the attitudes 
and views of the profession on a number of 
current issues and problems. Lacking this 
type of information, the authors of recent 
studies of American political science have been 
forced to treat their personal beliefs as rea- 
sonably representative of the membership at 
large; to speculate, however shrewdly, as to 
divisions of opinions in the discipline; or simply 
to ignore the topic altogether. 


* A paper delivered at the 1963 Annual Meeting 
of the American Political Science Association, 
New York City, September 1963. The larger 
study from which it is drawn will be published by 
the Atherton Press as American Political Science: 
The Anatomy of a Discipline. 

To the hundreds of our colleagues whose co- 
operation has made our study possible, we wish 
to express our thanks. We are particularly 
indebted to the several dozen political scientists 
whose comments on our pre-test questionnaire 
were most helpful in developing the final instru- 
ment. 

1 Defined in terms of characteristics, activities 
and opinions of the membership of the American 
Political Science Association. While this definition 
may be overly exclusive, it is the least objection- 
able and most manageable of the alternatives 
considered. 


To meet this need, we developed a ques- 
tionnaire (Appendix A) covering a broad spec- 
trum of subjects. After an initial pre-test, a 
révised version of this somewhat formidable 
instrument was sent to a 20 per cent systematic 
sample of the Association; usable responses were 
received from more than 400 political scien- 
tists.2 These responses make it possible (so far 
as we are aware, for the first time) to speak 
with some reasonable assurance about the 
views of the members on a variety of matters, 
ranging from the methodological and philo- 
sophical issues so hotly debated in recent years 
to whether they would still choose a career in 
political science if they “had it to do all over 
again.” We can, in fact, do much more than 
measure gross divisions of opinion. By analyz- 
ing our data in terms of the characteristics of 
the respondents—age, field of specialization, 
attitudes toward behavioralism, to mention 
only a few of the possibilities—we can identify 
the views of important subgroups within the 
profession on almost any of thése topics. 

In designing our inquiry, we found that the 
questions with which we were concerned fell, 
by and large, into nine or ten broad “problem 
areas.” This paper presents findings dealing 
with three of these. 


`“ 


I. DOCTORATES, GRADUATE SCHOOLS——AND CASTE 


This aspect of our study was initially con- 
cerned with three related trends: the incidence 
of earned doctorates among the Association’s 
membership, the proportion of these political 
science doctorates produced individually and 
collectively by the leading American graduate 
schools, and the profession’s evaluation of the 
quality of thirty-some political science depart- 
ments offering work at the doctoral level. 

For our purposes here these trends can be 
summarized as follows: First, there has been a 
sharp jump in both the number and percentage 
of those holding doctorates. Second, historically 
larger and more prestigious departments are 
producing a decreasing, and the smaller and 
generally less prestigious departments an in- 
creasing, percentage of political science doc- 
torates. Third, the “prestige” rankings of the 
leading graduate departments have manifested 
a remarkable stability over recent decades. 


2 For a discussion of the sampling and statistical 
techniques employed, see Appendix B. 
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Individually, these trends might well be 
legitimate cause for satisfaction. The growing 
number of Ph.D.s could be viewed as desirable, 
the equalization or levelling of doctoral work 
as salutary, and the stability of rankings as a 
sign of conservatively consistent professional 
judgment. Collectively, however, they led us 
to extend our inquiry into yet another area and 
the evidence uncovered there afforded less 
basis for either satisfaction or complacency. 
There is some reason to fear that these trends 
have contributed to a fourth development 
one in which the profession has increasingly 
been divided into first- and second-class 
citizens. 

The first-class citizens, the data suggest, are 
those who have taken their doctorates at the 
more prestigious graduate schools. For this 
group, the opportunity for professional ad- 
vancement—in terms of an appointment at 
one of the “better” schools—is limited only by 
ability, connections, and luck. For the second- 
elass citizens, those who have been trained at 
one of the lesser graduate departments, career 
opportunities tend to be markedly circum- 
scribed. They can aspire to go so far—but or- 
dinarily no further. 

In the following section we will present, in 
some. detail, the findings related to each of 
these four trends. 

The Ph.D.: Symbol of Professionalrzation. 
Few articles of faith are so firmly held in Amer- 
ican higher education as that which affirms the 


.. indispensability of the Ph.D. as a requisite for 


faculty status. To be sure, members of the 
teaching fraternity are prone to attribute the 
pervasiveness of the dogma to the support it 
commands from academic administrators. The 
fact remains, however, that within the faculty 
itself few arguments are as common or as ef- 
fective, when debating the merits of a particu- 
lar appointment or promotion, as the objec- 
tion “why, he doesn’t even have his doctorate”? 

Within the academic community, it is safe 
to say, attainment of the doctorate has come 
to symbolize the transition from the status of 
apprentice to that of full-fledged professional. 


‘The extent to which political science has been 


“professionalized,” as measured by this stand- 
ard, is shown by Table I. 

Since the great majority of American polit- 
ical scientists hold academic positions (71 per 
cent in 1961), the figures in line 2 are the more 
significant. But even these understate the 
story. If we exclude from our tabulation all who 
do not hold professorial rank (assistant, asso- 
ciate and full), the incidence of doctorates is 
now above 80 per cent. We may not have yet 
attained the goal of complete professionaliza- 
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TABLE I. INCIDENCE OF PH.D., 
MEMBERS OF APSA* 


1961 1958 1948 

(%)  (%) (%) 

1. Allmembers, APSA 51.5 47.5 Not 
available 

2. Academics only, APSA 76.9 68.9 48.8 


* More precisely, of the regular (full-time stu- 
dents excluded) members of the APSA who sub- 
mitted biographical sketches for the three direc- 
tories. 


tion, “every practitioner a Ph.D.,” but, for 
better or worse, have moved appreciably 
closer to it. 

The Graduate Schools: Changing Patterns of 
Doctoral Output. The increase in political sci- 
entists holding the doctorate has been accom- 
panied by an even steeper rise in the number of 
Ph.D.s earned annually in the discipline. Be- 
tween 1986 and 1942 a total of 450 doctorates 
were granted; during 1943-49, some 464. Then 
began the boom: in the next seven years (1950- 
56) the figure jumped to 1289. Annual output 
has continued to climb, going from 201 in 


1956-57 to 263 in 1960-61, the last year for ° 


which complete totals are available.’ 


3 Figures for the periods 1936-42, 1943-49, and 
1950—56 are taken from Doctorate Production in 
United States Universities 1986-56, compiled by 
the Office of Scientific Personnel, Publication 582, 
National Academy of Sciences—National Re- 
search Council (Washington, D. C., 1958), p. 7. 
The totals for 1986-1942 have been corrected by 
the inclusion of data giving doctoral output for 
Columbia University during these years omitted 
from the original compilation. Mr. Charles P. 
Hurd, Registrar, Columbia University, very 
helpfully provided us with the missing informa- 
tion. Data for 1956-57 are from Harned Degrees 
Conferred by Higher Educational Institutions 
1956-1957, United States Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Office of Education 
(Washington, D. C. 1958), pp. 172, 173-75, 180. 
The 1960-61 statistics are from Summary Report 
on Bachelor's and Higher Degrees Conferred Dur- 
ing the Year 1960-61, compiled by Wayne E. 
Tolliver of the Office of Education, Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, February, 
1963, p. 7. We are indebted to Dr. Tolliver for 
making available to us data on doctoral output 
for 1960-61 and 1961-62. The figures for 1961-62 
are incomplete but they indicate that the produc- 
tion of political science Ph.D.s is still on the rise. 
The totals for 1956 and subsequent years repre- 
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TABLE II. LARGEST PRODUCERS OF POLITICAL SCIENCE DOCTORATES 


A. 1987-60 

Rank % No 
Harvard 1 9.5 85 
Chicago 2 8.5 76 
Columbia 3 7.7 69 
American U. 4 5.7 51 
New York U. 5 4.8 43 
Michigan 6.5 3.6 32 
U.S.C. 6.5 3.6 32 
Georgetown 8.5 8.3 30 
Yale 8.5 3.8 30 
Princeton 10 3.2 29 
Total, Top Ten 58.2 477 
Total, All Schools 100.0 899 

C. 1943-49 
Harvard i 16.4 76 
Chicago 2 12.1 56 
Columbia 3 7.0 32 
Minnesota 4 5.0 23 
Princeton 5:5 4.7 22 
Georgetown 5.5 4.7 22 
Calif. (Berk.) 7.5 4.3 20 
Wisconsin 7.5 4.8 20 
Yale 9 3.2 15 
Iowa 10 3.0 14 
Total, Top Ten 64.7 300 
Total, All Schools 100.0 464 


At the same time some rather drastic shifts 
in the distribution of this output have occurred 
among the various graduate schools. These 
shifts can readily be discerned in Table II, 
which gives the rank order, number, and per- 
centage of doctorates granted by the ten larg- 
est (in terms of Ph.D. output) departments for 
each of four time periods—1936-42, 1943-49, 
1950-56, and 1957-60.4 For any period, it 
should be kept in mind, these ten schools are 
only a minority of the total number of institu- 
tions awarding doctorates in political science. 

Two changes are particularly worthy of note. 
First, the percentage of Ph.D.s trained by the 
ten largest schools has fallen steadily over the 
last fifteen years. The “Big Ten,” led by 


sent the combined output in political science, 
international relations, and ‘public administra- 
tion, since these are treated as separate categories 
in the Office of Education compilations. 

4 1959-60 was the latest year for which data on 
individual school doctoral output were available. 


B. 1980-86 

Rank % No 
Harvard 1 13.7 176 
Chicago 2 9.8 126 
Columbia 3 7.8 101 
American U. 4 4.5 58 
Yale 5 4.2 54 
Calif. (Berk.) 6 4.0 51 
New York U. 7.5 3.4 44, 
Princeton 7.5 3.4 44 
Minnesota 9 3.0 39 
Michigan 10 2.7 35 
Total, Top Ten 56.6 728 - 
Total, All Schools 100.0 1289 

D. 1986-42 
Harvard 1 13.6 67 
Chicago 2 9.7 48 
Columbia, 3 8.7 43 
Iowa 4, 5.7 28 
Princeton 5 5.0 25 
Yale 6 4.1 20 
Wisconsin 7 3.7 18 
Tilinois 8 3.5 r- 
Calif. (Berk.) 9.5 3.3 16 
New York U. 9.5 3.3 16 
Total, Top Ten 60.2 297 
Total, All Schools 100.0 493 


Harvard, Chicago and Columbia, have tradi- 
tionally produced the great majority of political 
science doctorates, accounting for 60.5 per cent 
in 1936-42 and 64.7 per cent during 1943-49. 
Early in the 1950s, however, the situation al- 
tered. For the years between 1950 and 1956, 
the share produced by the ten most prolific 
departments dropped to 56.6 per cent and dur- 
ing the next four years to 53.2 per cent. Thus, 
whereas Harvard, Chicago and Columbia, 
turned out better than 35 per cent of the Ph.D.s 
during the late 1940s, they were training only 
25 per cent of the new doctorates by 1956-60.5 
This decline in the individual and collective 
share of the total output produced by the ten 
most sizable departments means that, by the 


5 In 1958, 32.6 per cent of the profession had 
taken their degrees at Harvard, Yale or Chicago; 
by 1961, only 27.2 per cent. This rapid decline 
is all the more remarkable when we consider the 
cumulative decades of output represented in the 
Association’s membership. 
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end of the 1950s, almost half of the political 
science Ph.D.s were being taken at the smaller 
(in terms of Ph.D. output) institutions. Con- 
comitantly, the composition of the Big Ten 
itself has undergone substantial transforma- 
tion. In past decades the large departments, 
with relatively few exceptions, were also those 
which enjoyed great prestige within the pro- 
fession. Historically, therefore, the lion’s share 
of Ph.D.s has been granted by departments 
which were both sizable and prestigious. By 
1957-60, however, at least four of the largest 
doctoral producers, as we will shortly see, do 
not rank among the prestigious departments. 

We find, consequently, (1) that the smaller 
institutions have been graduating an increas- 
ing percentage of political science doctorates, 
and (2) that of the present largest Ph.D. pro- 
ducers, several have not yet attained a prestige 
commensurate with their size. The older and 
historically pre-eminent departments, their de- 
cline in relative output notwithstanding, still 
continue to be the most highly regarded within 
the profession. We will shortly examine the 
problem this poses. 

Prestige Departments: Many Are Called but 
Few Are Chosen. It is simply “a fact of life,” 
observes Bernard Berelson in his study of 
American graduate education, “that some uni- 
versities are better than others.”* We might 
quarrel with Berelson’s wording but few would 
disagree with the idea that he undoubtedly in- 
tended to express—that some institutions are 
believed to be better than others. It is no less a 
fact of life, and for many persons apparently a 
quite important fact of life, that some political 
science departments are regarded as much bet- 
ter than others. 

Offhand assessments of the comparative 
merits of different institutions are constantly 
expressed in fraternal shoptalk and in graduate 
advisement, but these hardly provide a basis 
for any formal ranking. Three’ efforts have 
been made to secure a more systematic and re- 
liable rating of -graduate political science de- 
partments, One was undertaken by Raymond 


6‘ Bernard Berelson, Graduate Education in the 
United States (New York, 1960), p. 96. 

7 There was actually a fourth, conducted for 
the American Council on Education in 1934, 
where eight “most distinguished” departments 
were named in alphabetical order. The eight 
were Columbia, Harvard, Princeton, and the 
Universities of California (Berkeley), Chicago, 
Illinois, Michigan and Wisconsin. Raymond M. 
Hughes, “Report of the Committee on Graduate 
Instruction,” The Educational Record, Vol. 15, 
No. 2 (April, 1984), pp. 220-221. 
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TABLE ILH. RANK ORDER OF PRESTIGE POLITICAL 
SCIENCE DEPARTMENTS 


1925 1957 1963 
Hughes Keniston Somit-Tanenhaus 
Survey Survey Survey 
1. Harvard 1. Harvard 1. Harvard 
2. Chicago 2, Chicago 2. Yale 
3. Columbia 3. California 8. California 
(Berk.) (Berk.) 
4. Wisconsin 4. Columbia 4, Chicago 
5. Illinois 3. Princeton 5. Princeton 
8. Michigan 6. Michigan 86. Columbia 
7, Princeton 7. Yale 7. Michigan 
8. Johns Hopkins 8. Wisconsin 8, Wisconsin 
9.5. Iowa 9. Minnesota 9, Stanford 
9.5. Pennsylvania 10. Cornell 10. California 
(UCLA) 
11. California 11. Illinois 11. Cornell 


(Berk.) 


M. Hughes in 1925,8 another by Hayward 
Keniston in 1957,° and the third and most re- 
cent early in 1963 by the authors of this paper. 
The 1925 assessment was based on the opinions 
of 19 leading political scientists; Keniston re- 
lied on rankings submitted by 25 department 
chairmen; and our 1963 evaluation is based 
upon responses from some 400 members of the 
profession. Table III compares the results of 
these three studies. Since Hughes included 11 
schools in his listing (there was a tie for ninth 
place) in the interest of comparability we have 
followed suit and have accordingly given the 
11 schools ranking highest both in Keniston’s 
study and our own, 

The stability of these three lists is all the 
more striking when we consider the diverse 
techniques by which they were compiled and 
the fact that they cover a forty-year span. Of 
the 11 “best”? departments in 1925, eight re- 
tain their standing in one or both of the later 
evaluations. Not only are the lists stable in 
composition but the rankings of the individual 
departments are quite consistent. Harvard “of 
course” is first on all three ratings; Chicago re- 
ceives two second places and one fourth; 
Columbia a third, fourth and sixth place; 
and Princeton a sixth and two fifth places. The 
widest move is made by Berkeley, which rose 
from eleventh position in 1925 to third in 1957 
and 1963. 

The difficulties facing a department which 
seeks admission to this select group are evi- 
denced by the fact that over some forty years, 


§ Raymond M. Hughes, The Graduate Schools 
of America, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, 
1925, pp. 22-23. 

° Graduate Study and Research in the Arts and 
Sciences at the University of Pennsylvania_(Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Press, 1959), p. 142, 
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only two schools not named in 1925, Cornell 
and Yale, were able to move into this elite com- 
pany on both of the more recent listings. Min- 
nesota makes the jump in Keniston’s ranking, 
Stanford and UCLA on ours. Once having 
achieved eminence, though, a department 
seems almost to acquire a form of tenure, since 
only three schools have fallen completely from 
grace between 1925 and 1963. 

We are all aware of the energy, money and 
even thought expended at a number of political 
science departments in what is almost always 
an unsuccessful effort to win prestige status. 
What factors seem related to the attainment of 
this goal? Mere expansion of doctoral output 
seems to be of slight, if any, help. Four of the 
ten largest departments (panel A, Table IT) do 
not make either of the later prestige rankings 
(Table III}; of the five schools which did break 
into one or both of these lists, only Yale is a 
major Ph.D. source. In fact, the total produc- 
tion of the eleven most highly regarded schools 
has dropped from 60 per cent of the doctorates 
awarded in political science during 1948-49 to 
a relatively modest 46 per cent of those 
granted in 1956-60. 

A necessary but apparently not a sufficient 
condition of success in attaining prestige 
status, the evidence suggests, is that the at- 
tempt be made at a school which itself is 
prestigious. An evaluation of all accredited 
American graduate institutions was made by 
Keniston in 1957.10 All five of the departments 
which successfully made the transition to top- 
grade status in both or either of the later rank- 
ings are at schools which themselves did well 
on Keniston’s overall rating. Not one of the 
leading political science departments, we 
might add, is at an institution placed lower 
than 14th by Keniston. 

In short, there are no prestige political sci- 
ence departments except at prestige schools; 
departments elsewhere seem to have great dif- 
ficulty in achieving individual distinction for 
themselves. This relationship between in- 
stitutional image and departmental ranking 
raises some interesting questions of educational 
statescraft. 

" ... But Some Are More Equal than Others.” 
We have noted that the number and percen- 
tage of political scientists holding Ph.D.s has 
greatly increased; that the less prestigious, 
and, with a few exceptions, smaller depart- 
ments are now producing a greater share of 
political science doctorates; and that the rank- 
ings of the “best” departments have changed 
| relatively little over a forty-year period. These 
` trends provide the background for a considera- 
tion of another generalization recently made 
by students of American higher education. 
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“Unfortunately,” declare Theodore Caplow 
and Reese McGee, “the initial choice of a 
graduate school sets an indelible mark on the 
student’s career. In many disciplines, men 
trained at minor universities have virtually no 
chance of achieving eminence.” Only those 
who take their degrees at highly rated institu- 
tions, they argue, can aspire to appointments at 
the better departments; persons trained at 
lesser institutions can rarely hope to rise above 
the origin of their doctorate. Or, as Berelson 
puts it, and he advances considerable data in 
support of his statement, ‘‘where a person gets 
the doctorate has a determining effect on where 
he ends up.” 

Whether political scientists holding non- 
prestigious degrees get appointments at pres- 
tige institutions can be ascertained quite 
readily. Examination of the 1961 Directory 
shows that the top eleven schools (using either 
the 1957 or 1963 rankings) account for 53 per 
cent of the doctorates reported by the profes- 
sion.!® Turning these figures around, this means 
that slightly less than one-half of the member- 
ship currently hold non-prestige degrees. 
Taking the latest (1962-63) faculty rosters, 
we find that perhaps four per cent“ of the 
political scientists teaching at the leading 
eleven schools come from non-prestige institu- 
tions—and that these exceptions are found 
largely in the lower half of the group. 

One might argue that this situation comes 
about simply because the prestige depart- 
ments are concerned only with getting the best 
possible persons and that “good people come 
only from good schools.” Stated more baldly, 
this would mean that the non-status depart- 
ments do not turn out political scientists 
worthy of appointment at the better institu- 
tions. Since we have no generally accepted 
standard whereby we can objectively measure 
the relative abilities of persons trained at these 
two types of schools, it is hard to disprove this 


10 Op cit., p. 119. 

u The Academic Marketplace 
Science Editors, Inc., 1961), p. 225. 

12 Op cit., p. 110. 

1 The comparable figure for the 1953 Directory 
was 56 per cent. 

i4 The precise percentage would depend upon 
how one chose to define “faculty.” Should we, for 
example, include persons with emeritus status, 
teaching assistants, or visiting professors? The 
data are so one-sided that it made little differ- 
ence what definition was employed. 

1 Preliminary investigation indicates that the 
more highly regarded undergraduate institutions, 
and particularly those in the East, heavily favor 
the prestige schools in their faculty appointments. 


(New York, 
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contention. If there are qualitative differences 
between the two, they were not reflected in 
those parts of the questionnaire responses 
where such differences conceivably might Have 
manifested themselves. For example, one sec- 
tion of the questionnaire asked the respondents 
to react to twenty-six statements drawn from 
recent literature dealing with the state of the 
discipline. Factor analysis reduced these 
twenty-six items to seven components or fac- 
tors, six of which bore directly upon intellec- 
tual issues currently facing the profession. On 
none of these six factors was there any ap- 
preciable difference between the responses of 
those holding prestige degrees (and appoint- 
ments at prestige schools) and persons with 
nonprestige degrees. 

Significant qualitative differences, one might 
think, could also manifest themselves in the 
superior accomplishments of those trained at 
the more prestigious departments. During. our 
survey, we asked our respondents to list the 
political scientists who, in their opinion, had 
made the most important contributions to the 
discipline. Of the ten persons most often named 
(Beard; Corwin, Dahl, Key, Lasswell, Merriam, 
Morgenthau, Simon, Truman, and White) one 
held a foreign doctorate; Yale and Pennsyl- 
vania provided one each, Columbia two—and 
all the others were from Chicago. We are not 
sure whether this proves too little or too much. 
If the fact that all the American degrees were 
taken at prestige schools’ establishes the su- 


periority of these schools, the curious concen-. 


tration of doctoral origins would suggest sub- 
stantial qualitative differences within the group. 
In fact, by this standard, barely more than a 
couple of the honored institutions seem worthy 
of their position. 
The foregoing evidence is highly ambiguous 
at best. Whether there is a real difference in 
quality between the products of the prestigious 
and non-prestigious departments must remain, 
for the time being, a matter of personal opin- 
ion. There can be little question, though, that 
persons with a “wrong” degree are largely ex- 
cluded from appointments at the better 
schools. We have been accustomed to speaking 
of the Ph.D. as a “union card.” In one sense 
this is still correct. But we might be closer to 
reality if we recognized the existence of two 
types of doctoral credentials. One type does 
not insure appointment to the best depart- 
ments, but at least makes it possible; the other, 
with rare exceptions, marks the bearer as an. 
academic untouchable in those departments. 
In earlier times most members of the pro- 


16 Pennsylvania was one of the top schools in 
the 1925 ranking. 


fession took their degrees at prestigious | 
schools but, as we have seen, this is no longer 
the case. Today, over 55 per cent of political 
science Ph.D.s are being pursued at non- 
prestige schools. Other issues aside, we ‘must 
ultimately face the question: Is there such an 
abundance of creative talent in American po- 
litical science that we can afford, as a disci- 
pline, to treat a substantial segment of our 
membership as professional pariahs? 


Il. THE OLD ORDER CHANGETH— 
BUT HOW MUCH? 


One of the most striking developments, and 
one suggested in our previous discussion, has 
been the large-scale entry of new Ph.Ds into 
the profession over the past decade or so. There 
is some question, however, whether this | 
“youth movement” extends to the realm of the | 
intellectual or whether it is primarily physio- 
logical and biological in nature. 

Toward a Younger Profession. Perhaps the 
clearest evidence of this trend is obtained when 
we classify the membership by date of doctoral 
degree. If we take the profession as a whole, we 
find that, as of 1961, some 46 per cent of the 
profession had taken their Ph.D.s within the 
preceding eight-year period (1953-61), another 
25 per cent between 1948 and 1952, and only 
29 per cent held degrees antedating 1947. 
Among the academicians, the trend has been 
even more pronounced, with 53 per cent re- 
porting degrees earned between 1953 and the 
present, 27 per cent between 1948 and 1952, 
and only 21 per cent with doctorates awarded 
prior to 1947. Depending upon which set of 
figures we wish to use, either 71 per cent or 79 
per cent of the profession have received their 
doctorates within the last fifteen years. 

Ideas, Idols and Ideals. While we do not find 
a “Young Turk” movement in every profes- 
sion, experience has taught us to anticipate 
divergences in outlook between the older and 
the younger practitioners. Traditionally, the 
former tend to favor established doctrines and 
methods, the latter to espouse new ways of 
thought and action. To what extent is this 
time-honored pattern manifest in contem- 
porary American political science? 

A likely area for differences of opinion would 
be the major intellectual issues facing the 
profession. As mentioned above, one part of 
our questionnaire called for an assessment of 
twenty-six statements dealing with seven 
“factors,” of which six involved intellectual or 
methodological questions. The single most im- 
portant factor, principal component analysis 
revealed, was ‘‘behavioralism.” This approach 
attracted a considerable following in the post- 
World War II years and few subjects have 
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been so exhaustively—and  ill-naturedly— 
treated in the recent literature. Here, if any- 
where, was an issue on which one might expect 
the older and the younger generations to ex- 
press sharp differences of opinion. To be sure, 
attitudes toward behavioralism did correlate 
with age—but at a not very impressive (r= 
—.15) level. (All correlations used in this paper 
are Pearson’s product-moment.) 

Factor two dealt with the respondent’s un- 
derstanding of how the profession at large felt 
about the state of the discipline and factor 
three with his own views concerning the ade- 
quacy of political science, particularly its abil- 
ity to compete successfully with the other so- 
cial sciences in areas of mutual interest. The 
correlation between age and opinion on factor 
two was —.05; on factor three, —.03. On the 
remaining three factors relating to intellectual 
issues, the correlations attained were .07, 
— .03, and —.04. These correlations are so con- 
sistently low that we may reasonably assume 
that age alone plays a relatively minor part in 
shaping the views expressed and that no more 
than slight differences in intellectual orienta- 
tion appear among the various age groups in 
the profession. 

Idols. Each professional generation tends to 
select its own idols. The differences between 
those most highly esteemed by the older and 
by the younger people often both symbolize 
and epitomize the conflict of ideas between the 
two. The elders are inclined to pay homage to 
those whose service and achievements go back 
over the decades; their juniors to create idols 
in their own image and to stress more recent 
accomplishments. 

To explore this area, we asked our question- 
naire respondents to name the political scien- 
tist who, in their opinion, had made the most 
important contributions to the discipline since 
World War II. The six persons most often 
named, and the correlation for each with age of 
respondent were, in alphabetical order, Dahl, 
—.21; Key, —.10; Lasswell, —.13; Morgen- 
thau, —.05; Simon, —0.1; and Truman, —.17. 
In each case, the responses were linear. Age, it 
seems clear, plays some part in shaping one’s 
evaluation of those who are the profession’s 
leading figures but, as the magnitude of the 
correlations indicate, there was no great dis- 
agreement among the generations on this ques- 
tion. 

Idealism. The younger members of a profes- 
sion, so folklore, film and fiction tell us, tend 
to be more idealistic than their older brethren 
in their attitudes toward the profession’s ac- 
complishments, its possibilities, and in their 


| understanding of the relationship between re- 


ward and merit. Perhaps some differentiation 


of outlook among political scientists could be 
discerned in terms of age in this area? 

Three types of questions bearing upon this 
problem were included in our questionnaire. 
Factor seven, mentioned earlier, dealt with be- 
lief in the existence of an Establishment and its 
influence within the profession. There was only 
a small (—.10) correlation between age and 
views on this subject. Further exploring this 
area, a second group of items sought to 
identify the traits and qualities—teaching abil- 
ity, quality of publication, amount of publica- 
tion, connections, etc——most likely to be of 
value in attaining professional advancement. 
Ten possibilities were presented for evaluation: 
the highest correlation attained, insofar as age 
was concerned, was with regard to teaching 
ability (.21); all other correlations were at or 
below the .10 level. Responses to one question 
(“Would you choose political science for a 
career if you had it to do all over again?’’) 
would correlate reasonably well with age, we 
felt sure. Result—a correlation of —.09, much 
the same as the others in this field. 

Implications. Almost three-quarters of the 
profession has received its graduate training in 
the period since 1945. Certainly, these were 
years of great scientific and philosophical, as 
well as political, ferment. Yet in none of the 
three areas we have examined does any clear- 
cut cohesiveness of thought emerge among the 
younger generation or any sharp intellectual 
differences with their professional elders. How 
can one account for this? 

The only answer we are prepared to give is 
that these findings should be approached with 
considerable caution. The readiest and easiest 
explanation would be that the younger gen- 
erations have, by and large, uncritically ac- 
cepted the views of their teachers and mentors. 
But the same evidence lends itself equally well 
to the contention that, on the contrary, the 
older political scientists have accepted the 
opinions of their juniors. Or, as still another 
possibility, that both have moved from earlier 
diverse positions to a more common outlook. 

Central to this issue, obviously, is the fact 
that we do not have any reliable knowledge of 
the views held by the various age groups at 
some previous point in time. Consequently, 
our findings are less useful in indicating recent 
trends than they are in telling us where the 
profession stands today. By so doing, of course, 
they serve to establish a base line from which, 
at some future date, subsequent trends can be 
traced with greater reliability and assurance. 


III. FIELDS: PROFESSIONAL DISTRIBUTION, 
PROFESSIONAL EVALUATION 


Like other sciences, political science is made 
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up of a number of sub-areas or, in academic 
parlance, ‘“‘fields.”” At any given point in time, 
the component fields, taken collectively, de- 
marcate the subject matter and scope of a dis- 
cipline. Over any period, major trends in a dis- 
cipline are reflected in its field structure. New 
fields emerge, older ones decline; new names are 
adopted, in some cases indicating a shift of sub- 
stantive interest, in others little more than the 
acceptance of more fashionable terminology; 
some areas advance in accomplishment, others 
Jag far behind; the members of a profession 
find certain fields more, and others less, attrac- 
tive and move from one to the other accord- 
ingly. A knowledge of changes in these field 


patterns is central to any systematic analysis. 


and understanding of trends within the parent 
science. 

Trends. We had originally planned, in this 
section, to ascertain the major field trends and 
to evaluate their implications for the dis- 
cipline. Unfortunately, after pursuing the 
matter at some length, we decided that the 
data in the 1948, 1953 and 1961 directories 
were not comparable in certain important re- 
spects.17 Nevertheless, the information in the 
two later directories does make it possible to 
note certain gross trends of some interest. 
These are shown in’ Table IV, based upon a 
systematic 20 per cent sample chosen from 
each of these volumes. 

The only really striking increase of interest 
apparent was in political theory. Two fields, in- 
ternational relations and comparative govern- 
ment showed modest gains. Interest in public 
law seems to have held fairly constant. The 
single sharp decline was in the field of public 
administration. These data, we repeat, are 
based upon biographical material in which it 
was possible to declare three major fields of 
interest and must therefore be interpreted with 


17 This is a fairly involved problem but our 
decision about the lack of comparability was pri- 
marily based on three factors. First, there were 
considerable differences in the “forced-choice” 
system of field identification used in each of these 
editions. Second, and related to this, the field 
classifications presented in the appendices of 
these directories, which might have otherwise 
been used for this purpose, varied considerably 
in nature. Third, the 1948 Directory permitted 
respondents to identify five fields of specialization, 
the later two issues only three. We are greatly 
indebted to Dr. Franklin Burdette, editor of the 
1948 and 1961 editions, and Dr. George Bush, 
editor of the 1953 edition, for their help in clarify- 
ing these and other matters relating to the direc- 
tories. 
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TABLE IV. FIELD DISTRIBUTION OF 
DIRECTORY SAMPLES 


70" Fo” 
Field 1961 1953 
Directory Directory 
1. International relations 36.9 31.8 
2. Comparative govern- 
ment 34.9 29.9 
3. Public law 16.4 18.1 
4. Public administration 26.4 34.9 
5. Political theory 29.7 17.5 
6. American Government, 
and Politics 58.1 49.5ł 


* Total per cent exceeds 100, since respondents 
identifed as many as three fields. 

+ Category 6, “American Government, and 
Politics,” we should point out, is essentially a 
catch-all classification. The analytic categories 
used in the directories did not permit a meaning- 
ful comparison of responses indicating general 


politics, American politics, parties, and public | 


opinion as fields. 


with some caution.’® Since we had considerable 
doubt that they afforded a reliable picture of 
field distribution as of 1961, let alone of trends 
since 1958, this was the next problem to which 
we turned our attention. 

Present Field Distribution within the Profes- 
sion. Departing from the practice followed in 
compiling the directories, we asked each re- 
spondent to our questionnaire to state, in his 
own words, the single field with which he most 
closely associated himself. These responses 
were collated and then arranged into what we 
feel are the most consistent categories war- 
ranted by the data. Table V gives the resulting 
field classification. 

Considering the variety of terminology em- 
ployed in some four hundred responses, very 


18 A number of rather curious items emerged in 
the course of preparing this table. In 1958, more 
than half the persons classified under ‘‘compara- 
tive government” used the term “area studies” 
to describe their specialization; only a handful did 
so eight years later. “Political power,” not un- 
common in 1953, disappeared as a field classifica- 
tion by 1961. The 1961 check-list did not provide 
for either of these choices and this may have some 
bearing on their apparent decline in popularity. 
On the other hand, a very small minority con- 
tinued to designate “defense policy,” another 
lately fashionable term, as a field of specializa- 
tion, although this too required a special written 
entry. 
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few arbitrary allocations had to be made. All 
persons specializing in international law! were 
classified under international relations. Those 
indicating “area studies” were classified under 
comparative government.?° The two or three 
methodologists wound up in political theory. 
State and Local Government responses were 
subsumed under American Government and 
Politics. There may be less objection to the 
manner in which we combined these categories 
than to the ones which have been treated as 
distinct. Some may feel, for example, that all 
persons indicating an interest in politics, 
American or otherwise, belong in the same field. 
Obviously, there can be legitimate differences 
of opinion. 

Accepting our own schema for purposes of 
discussion, this much seems clear. International 
relations is now the most populous single field, 
with American politics and government a 
fairly close second. Next come comparative 
government, political theory, and public ad- 
ministration, each attracting an almost equal 
number of persons. The two least frequently 
identified fields are public law, and ‘‘general 
politics and behavioralism.” 

Table V is valuable in that it gives us the 
field distribution of the profession as of 1963. 
The disparities between the two bodies of data 
make it extremely hazardous to attempt to re- 
late these findings to those presented in 
Table IV. 

Field Evaluations. We have examined the 
present field distribution of the profession. 


19 Approximately one-sixth of those classified in 
international relations. 

20 Aboutseven per cent of those in comparative 
government used the term “area studies.” 
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TABLE V. FIELD DISTRIBUTION OF 
QUESTIONNAIRE RESPONDENTS 
Field N % 
1. International Relations 87 20.2 
2. Comparative Government 53 12.3 
3. Public Law 39 9.1 
4, Political Theory 53 12.3 
5. Public Administration 50 11.6 
6. American Politics and 
Government 74. 17.2 
7. General Politics and Be- 
havioralism 43 10.0 
8. Miscellaneous 15 3.5 
9. Not Indicated 17 3.9 
431 100.1% 


How does the American political scientist rate 
the several fields in terms of accomplishment? 
Is there any relationship between popularity 
and estimated accomplishment? To what ex- 
tent does one’s own field commitment affect 
his evaluation of the achievements in other 
areas of specialization? 

Again the questionnaire proved useful. Each 
respondent was asked to indicate, (1) the 
field(s) in which the most significant work is 
now being done, and (2) those in which the least 
significant work is being done. While it was 
possible for him to list more than one field 
under each of these categories, this was fairly 
infrequent. The responses were then collated 
and classified according to the same categories 
previously developed. These rankings are 
shown in Table VI. 


TABLE VI. FIELDS IN WHICH MOST AND LEAST SIGNIFICANT WORK IS BEING DONE 


A. Most Significant Work 


o> Cr te GO bo 


% of 
Field .Respondents 
1. General politics and 

behavioralism 22.6 
. Comparative government 19.4 
. International relations 17.3 
. Public administration 11.7 
. Political theory 9.9 

. American government and 
politics 9.9 
7. Public law 2.9 
8. Miscellaneous 4.3 


Note: % computed on number of responses 


B. Least Significant Work 


% of 
Field Respondents 
1. Political theory 32.4 
2. American government and 
politics 16.4 
3. International relations 14.6 
4. Public administration 13.8 
5. Publie law 8.9 
6. General politics and 
behavioralism 7.8 
7. Comparative government 4.9 
8. Miscellaneous 1.4 
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General politics and behavioralism was most 
frequently cited as the field in which the most 
significant work is now being done. Next. most 
often cited were comparative government and 
international relations. Still one step lower were 
public administration and political theory. 
Least frequently mentioned, by far, for the 
significance of its work was the field of public 
law. ' 

One might think that this rating would 
generally be reversed when we turn to the fields 
in which, according to the profession, the least 
significant work is being done. The two lists are 
not quite symmetrical, however. Politicål 
theory does run far ahead—or behind—all 
other fields, receiving almost one third of the 
unfavorable assessments. At a considerable 
distance, but closely grouped, are American 
government and politics, international rela- 
tions, and public administration. Public law, 
and general politics and behavioralism receive 
essentially the same rating—and comparative 
government is least often given unfavorable 
mention. . 

A large number of the unfavorable mentions 
(Panel B) received by international relations 
and American government and politics were 
actually directed at their sub-component areas 
—-international law, in the case of the former, 
state and local government in the latter. This 
can be readily seen in the next tabulation, 
where these two sub-areas are separated from 
the major field. 

We get, as it were, a balance sheet for each 
field if we work out the ratio of favorable to 
unfavorable rankings.” 

By this measure, comparative government 
and general politics and behavioralism are the 
two fields most highly regarded by the profes- 
sion. Next, by a considerable distance, stand 
international relations (with international law 
excluded) and American government and 
politics (with state and local government ex- 
cluded). Public administration has, as it were, 


a mid-point ranking, receiving an almost equal 


number of favorable and unfavorable mentions. 
The two least esteemed major fields are public 
law and political theory. 

It might be argued that these rankings re- 
flect, at least to some degree, the bias of the 


21 A ratio of 1.00 would indicate that there was 


- one “most significant” for each “least significant” 


response. The higher the index number, the 
greater the ratio of favorable to unfavorable 


assessments. 


~ 


TABLE VII. FIELDS: RATIO OF FAVORABLE TO 
UNFAVORABLE MENTIONS 


a ee aa ETa EREEREER 


Field Ratio 

1, Comparative government 3.78 

2. Behavioralism 3.76 
3. International relations (without 

international law) 2.20 


4, American government and politics 
(without state and local government) 1.77 


5. Public administration 1.02 
6. Public law .39 


T. Political theory .O7 


respondents’ own field affiliations. An analysis 
of the ratings made by those in each of the six 
fields indicated that this was a factor of only 
slight importance, although some curious rela- 
tionships did emerge. 

Persons in general politics and behavioralism 
followed much the same pattern, in ranking 
their own area, as did the rest of the profession: 
this was equally true of those in comparative 
government. Specialists in international rela- 
tions were less inclined to put their field intc 
elther the most or least significant categories 
than were their colleagues. Political theorists 
on the other hand, saw the work done ir 
political theory as most significant more often 
and least significant, far less often, than dic 
their less charaitable colleagues. A very inter. 
esting polarization of opinion was evidenced by 
those in public administration and Americar 
government and politics. Persons in both these 
areas tended to give their own field more higt 
ratings and also more low ratings than did othe: 
political scientists. These were the only twc 
fields, it should be added, in which the practi 
tioners themselves divided almost evenly ir 
making favorable and unfavorable assessments 
of the work being done in their own field. In al 
the others, favorable estimates, to greater o1 
lesser degree, were the rule. 

While the ‘evidence does not permit us tc 
draw any firm‘conclusions about trends in fiele 
patterns over the past fifteen years, we now 
have, we believe, reasonably reliable informa- 
tion about the way political scientists adjudge 
the significance of the work being done in eack 
of these fields. These data provide a base line 
from which, in future studies, trends in thik 
area can be charted with considerably greate 
confidence than has hitherto been possible. 
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APPENDIX A 
QUESTIONNAIRE ON THE STATE OF AMERICAN POLITICAL SCIENCE 


A. Background Data A 
l. Year of birth: — 
2, Year of degree(s) and name of School(s) awarding degree: 
Degree Year of Degree School 
B.A., B.S., ete. l E e 
M.A., M.S., ete. 
Ph.D. 
Oier serenana ee 


3, If you had to identify yourself with a SINGLE field in political science, which one would it be? 


B. The following observations have been made in the past few years in the literature dealing with the state of the dis- 
cipline. On the whole, how do you feel about each of them? 


Agree Generatly Can't Generally Disagree 
Strongly Agree Say Disagree Strongly 
1. Much that passes for scholarship in political science is superficial or 
SE VA T: T RR ee eae IRE Re eR rR NERD ETL TONED rs ON Ee ree er eto PROT ON eee a 0 0 O g 51 


2. Political scientists in the United States are unhappy about the current 


state of their diselpline.’. 2.2.0... 0.0.20... ccecsceeccceec cone sseestcnsernereenseeases c] 1 0O. g J 59, 


3. Political science cannot be said to have any generally agreed upon 
body of methods and techniques. -.................:ccsecenececeeseceeeeeaneneees ia O o g E 53 


4, Much research in political science is undertaken simply because the 
projects lend themselves to research by a fashionable tool or because 
financial support can readily be secured..........0..... 2c... cee cee ee nese eens Oo g 0 g Oo 54 


5. By and large the preparation of a doctoral dissertation in political 
science is not an intellectually satisfying experience..................-..-- 0 Q E gO 1 55 


6. The American Political Science Review currently devotes an unduly 
large amount of space to materials reflecting a behavioral approach.... (C C7 B E] R 56 


7. Communication among political scientists tends to be seriously hin- 
dered by the inadequacy of their basic concepts..........2..2...-cnceeeeee cl g o g T 57 


8. Political scientists tend to be unsophisticated about the nature of 
scientific investigation. .............0..cceeesseesceccecccenveceneccesceecewensnacaaee fj c g C- CL 58 


9, Efforts to formulate, refine, and clarify concepts, and te obtain agree- 
ment on labels to be attached to concepts, often result in little more 


than “hairsplitting” and “Jargon.” ... 0.020.002. cece eee eeececeeeeneerenseeeceees Cl g O O E) 59 


10. The articles currently being published in the APSR are of a generally 
better quality than those published before WW-IL............-:.----+- g QO a E LJ 60 
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The involvement of political scientists in non-scholarly activities, has 
tended to impede the development of the discipline.._.................... 


A substantial part of the intellectual conflict in American political 
science is rooted in issues that are methodological in character, ........ 


Doctoral programs in political science stress research training at the 
cost of preparing effective undergraduate teachers, ..............-..2------ 


The mood of contemporary American political science is one of stock- 
taking and self-critiGisr, ..........:.cc.c.ccsesdccsecscosaccsecsastsovenswernenccansas 


Given the present state of political science, efforts to develop a 
general theory of politics are premature,.......2..02......0..-0.ceveeeeeeeeens 


American political science has developed an “establishment” which 
largely determines the character and standards of the discipline....... 


A high proportion of political scientists actually think of themselves 
as “scientists” only in a broad and figurative sense...................------ 


Doctoral programs in political science stress techniques rather than 
broad understanding and gultivation......... e aie nae Seceuceas eaae e aeiaai 


By and large, political scientists do not devote enough attention to 
contemporary public policy matters......0.00..00.00.cccccccccaee cee eveeeceenee 


Political science has generally competed rather successfully with the 
other social sciences in areas of common interest and study............. 


Political scientists seem not to engage in studies in which it is possible 
for one investigator to replicate the findings of another..............-...- 


Much of the work being done in political behavior is only marginally 
related to political science. -..........c cece cece cece ce eee cece ceeseneesenneacoerece 


The really significant problems of political life cannot be successfully 
attacked by the behavioral approach. ......00...0...02.0ccecececeveceeceeeeees 


The American political scientist has in recent years become increas- 
ingly concerned with the adequacy of his methodology................... 


Every doctoral candidate in political science should have systematic 
training in the history of political thought..........0..0..0.....0.000002ee0eees 


Agree 
Strongly 


Q 


There has developed an “inner group” within the American Political . 


Science Association which, in large part, controls the key panel assign- 
ments at the annual Association meetingsS...........0...0.....0....c0eeeeee eee 


C. Here are some additional items on which we would like to have your opinion: 


Generally 
agree 


E 


Can't 
Say 


B 


“ Generally 
Disagree 


CJ 


1. In your judgment, which political scientists have made the most significant contributions to the discipline: 


eyes 


b, From 1945 to Present? 


a. From 1900 to 1945? „e eneee o 
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Strongly 
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2. In your opinion, which fields of political science have been influenced by the behavioral approach: 


a. the most? — n a 
bao the eas? a re en eer eee Se eee 
3. In which field(s) of political science do you think the most significant work is now being done? 


4, In which field(s) of political science do you think the least significant work is now being done? 


e—a n 


en Cie emee y m e e a one | 


5. To what extent do you think that publication in each of the following journals contributes to professional prestige 


in political science? 


A 

Deal Some tite 
a. Administrative Science Quart, ............0.00.0.0.0ccecceseccevenseeeeceeeeeee g c g 
b. Amer, Behavioral Scientist .. .......0..0.000.02 00 cccccccecceusencnenecececeeeees o 0 go 
é Amer. Pol. Seis REV? oorsercan a ecedesis idee doodt assieta enaere staa L m T 
Gs POUL OF PoS oca serrr O i cy O 
e. Midwest Journal of Polities ..0...0.00000 00000 e cece cece cece seneeeccece ees G 0 G 
f, Pol. Science Quart. 000.00... ..0...ccceeeeeeeee eR tata cset a Genta sees g B T 
E Pube Admin, REV orayina es keee a Eaa a) r) o 
hi: Public Opinion: Quarts, ssssisaa pnra e e e a E B c O 
i Western Political Ouatts.cscccscccckvci saves ovas dsccctaliveinsniaesseeccstieecen me OQ 0 
Fe, Wola PO) ie soen A N g 1 Oo 
k. Law Reviews and Journals ......00..0.0.00..2.. cece occu ven ceeeensesecncreeces o 0 g 
1 Other (specify): PAE an ts A S PIES E oO g 
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At All 
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G. To what extent do you think each of the following factors contributes to a political scientist’s ability to get offers from 


other schools? ‘ 

Dear Some Little 
a. School at which doctorate was taken ...00..00000...0cccccsceeeeceneeeereeees G m gq 
b. Volume of publication s.csiceceissciortvcceacde) rac Ss Rawesede erg eeeneedene O g g0 
e “Quality of publication ass rasede A E E L) D go 
d- Teachme ability- rennin a a ae eed: 0 oO g 
es Lueck or CHANCE: oaiae aar a e E o dy pcdudebeandagecaeadeed oO c] OQ 
f£. Having the right “connections” -.........2222....02---eeccanceneeceeeeeceeeeees g n 0 
g. School of first full-time appointment — 202.000... = OJ Oo go 
h. Textbook authorship a.5 aes ercegcesye cde have cae tore cl ie divcde tuediecee bess o g go 
ix, Self-promoótion. ( Brass) gseecieeascaccndcaeccta ace NONA ENEN a: a+ oF cl o 
j. Ability to get research support .........0..... 000-0. ccecueeseeseneneneeeeeeeees g a Cj 
We D o 1 te oot eee wee aie EEE EEEE eaaeeuase 0 cy g 
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4 
7. How would you characterize the overall quality of. the doctoral program in political science now offered at each 
of these universities? 


Fent ad k sae ‘say out Good Fair Poor Say 

American as.. .... J o D O 0 Northwestern ......... g C] i 31-32 | 
Catholic RIETER - D g g QO Notre Dame .......... j 9 g Cl c] 34.94 
Cal. (Berk.) ............ 0 O O C g New York Univ. ..... g g g 0 oq 35-36 
Cal. (UCLA) .......-.. D E O g g North Carolina ....... go oO o o c 37-38 | 
Chicago ................ g oO O o 7) Ohio State ......0...... C) o g C Cl] 39.40 
Columbia ............-- C T o gO G Pennsylvania ......... g g g g o 41-42 
Cornell .........0.....0.. g E oa- go g Princeton .............. B E g Oo E 43-44 
Duke ..00...0...2......- g G a a oG Stanford .......00..2.... g g g E i. 45-48 
Fordham ...........--.- E g o O a Syracuse ....-.-------- a g O 0 o 47-48 
Georgetown ........... [J 0 g g m Texas .....2-2..00220-0-- O O g m m 49-50 
Harvard ...........-...- O m o O m Wash, (Seattle) -...... O a 0 C C} 51-52 
Minois ooccgessdsceveases oO B g o c] Wisconsin ............- oO go O g C7 53-54 
Indiana ...............4. Oo g Q 0 Oo Yale ouise O Ol a a c 55-56 
Jowa oi nesssesscsnsiaesccs DO B O O g Vanderbilt ............ Cj O J o m 57-58 
Johns Hopkins ........ T g o T | Michigan State ...... 0 g g g 1 59-60 
Michigan ............... g g D O TC) George Washington O g G E 0 61-62 — 
Minnesota ...........--. g G g B E Other ....00....000020-. g g p 0 Cj 63 


science? 
C} Definitely Yes (] Probably (© Can't Say C] Probably Not [O Definitely Not 


2, In your opinion, what significant issues now confront the profession? 





E. If there are any areas that you feel have been inadequately covered,' or overlooked, on this questionnaire, we would 


D. 1. If you were able to start over, and pick your profession again, would you still choose a career in political 
appreciate your comments: 
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APPENDIX B 


This appendix deals with two of the more 
important methodological aspects of this 
study: (1) the representativeness of the sam- 
ple; and (2) the construction of the factor 
indices. 

1. The representativeness of the sample. Every 
fifth entry containing data about degrees was 
selected from the 1961 Directory. If a name 
appeared without degree data, it was replaced 
by the first name directly below which con- 
tained this information. The News and Notes 
section of the American Political Science Re- 
view was then used to update mailing addresses, 
delete the names of persons deceased, and 
those currently abroad. In addition all persons 
clearly identifiable as full-time students were 
removed from the sample. The remaining list 
of slightly more than 800 persons were mailed 
copies of the questionnaire with a personally 
addressed robotyped letter explaining the pur- 
poses of the study. The Post Office Department 
reported only about 25 undeliverable. At the 
time processing for this paper began, 451 
persons had responded, returning 431 usable 
questionnaires. 

Since the size of the response could not by 
itself establish the representativeness of our 
respondents, the following procedures were 
utilized for this purpose. Information on birth 
dates, and dates and sources of degrees, etc. for 
all persons to whom questionnaires were mailed 
was punched onto a set of cards, and then col- 
lated by machine with the cards containing 
comparable data furnished by the respondents. 
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We were thus able to match all but a handful of 
the respondents’ data cards with their Direc- 
tory cards. Then the two groups, respondents 
and non-respondents, were compared with 
regard to the several available parameters. 
Only one bias was-disclosed, and this was one 
we had anticipated: academic members of the 
American Political Science Association are 
somewhat over-represented and non-academic 
members somewhat under-represented in this 
study. 

2. Construction of the factor indices. Each 
respondent’s answer to each of the 26 items in 
Part B of the questionnaire was scored as 
follows: Strongly agree, 5; Generally agree, 4; 
Can’t Say, 3; Generally Disagree, 2; and 
Strongly disagree, 1. The scored items were 
subjected to a multiple factor analysis leading 
to an orthogonal simple-structure solution 
employing Kaiser’s varimax method—using an 
IBM 7090 computer.* Seven components or 
factors resulted. The most important of these, 
which we have identified as ‘“behavioralism,”’ 
had an eigenvalue of 4.09415 and accounts for 
30.375 per cent of the variance. A respondent’s 
answer scores for the items which correlated 
significantly with a given factor were then used 
to compute his index-score for this factor. An 
IBM 604 electronic calculating punch was used 
for this purpose. The direction of several items 
caused us to invert the respondents’ raw scores 
in preparing certain of the indices. 


* A subsequent analysis using SMCc instead of 
unities in the diagonals resulted in a funda- 
mentally similar solution. 


a pT m A 
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“NEO-BEHAVIORALISM” AND PUBLIC LAW: 
REPLIES AND COMMENTS 


To TAE EDITOR: 


I do not believe that the Review should be- 
come a bear-pit of controversy, and conse- 
quently I have declined the opportunity given 
me by the editor to make an extended reply to 
Wallace Mendelson’s critique of neo-behavior- 
alism in public law. That his analysis is a 
caricature of my work will, I hope, be obvious 
to anyone who reads The Roosevelt Court (re- 
printed, Octagon Books, 1968) and Civil 
Inberties and the Vinson Court. Readers are 
particularly referred to pages 186-192 of The 
Vinson Court, which should make quite clear 
that my conception of the judicial decision- 
making process bears no relation to the straw 
man Mendelson has created and labelled neo- 
behavioralism. The concluding comments in 
Mendelson’s article are so extreme as to carry 
their own refutation, but for the record let me 
say that if the charge that the neo-behavioral- 
ists, “as a group,... have, in effect, found 
every member of the modern Supreme Court 
guilty of fraud, hypocrisy, or foolishness,” is 
intended by its author to describe my approach 
to the Supreme Court, it is utterly false. 

University of Chicago 

C. Herman PRITCHETT 


To THe EDITOR: 


Although I strongly disagree with every 
major argument in Professor Mendelson’s 
article, I am limiting my remarks in this com- 
munication to a matter of bibliography, and 
apologize for using my work as an illustration 
of the observations I wish to make. 

In his article, he criticizes my analysis of 
Supreme Court decisions by relying exclusively 
on my article “Predicting Supreme Court 
Decisions Mathematically: A Quantitative 
Analysis of the ‘Right to Counsel’ Cases,” this 
Review, Vol. 51 (1957), pp. 1-12. He disre- 
gards completely my article “The Quantitative 
Analysis of Judicial Opinions,” PROD (now 
published as The American Behavioral Scten- 
tist), Vol. 3 (1960), pp. 11-14, my study “‘Con- 
tent Analysis of Judicial Opinions and Rules of 
Law,” in Glendon Schubert (ed.), Judicial 
Decision-Making (New York: The Free Press of 
Glencoe, 1963), pp. 1388-197, my article “Simul- 
taneous Equations and Boolean Algebra in the 
Analysis of Judicial Decisions,” Law and Con- 
temporary Problems, Vol. 28 (Winter, 1963), pp. 
143-168, and my paper “A Quantitative Re- 


statement of Legal Rules,” Modern Uses of 
Logic in Law (June, 1963), pp. 87-97. These 
pieces are relevant to Professor Mendelson’s 
criticism of my work, because they would 
clearly show him what is meant by “‘predic- 
tion” in my analysis~—the primary target of his 
attack, which he interprets quite erroneously. 

In a similar way, he ignores in his article 
some important recent studies of the other 
authors whom he criticizes. It would seem that, 
in preparing a critique of “The Neo-Behavioral 
Approach to the Judicial Process” for the lead- 
ing journal of the political science profession, 
he should have at least thoroughly familiarized 
himself with the literature on the subject of his 
critique. Glendon Schubert’s bibliographical 
essay “Behavioral Research in Public Law,” 
this Revirw, Vol. 57 (June, 1963), pp. 483-445, 
alone points to most of the works which Men- 
delson omitted in his article. Certainly, it would 
be reasonable to expect that he read this biblio- 
graphical essay in the process of preparing his 
critique. 

In view of the indicated omissions, Mendel- 
son’s article has to be regarded as a critique of 
“The Neo-Behavioral Approach to the Judicial 
Process” which is incomplete, superficial, and 
which distorts its subject. And this conclusion 
is reached without even entering into a debate 
about the content of the arguments he pre- 
sented. 

FRED Kort 

University of Connecticut 


To Tue Eprror: 


Having read the latest: pronouncements of 
Leo Strauss! and Wallace Mendelson,? I am 
unsure whether modern behavioralism is “right 
wing” orthodoxy? or a “by product of liber- 
tarian activism.’4 Moreover, since both broad- 
sides have appeared in print subsequent to 
Robert Dahl’s funeral oration, I am uncertain 
whether the right body was interred;> or per- 


1 Leo Strauss, “An Epilogue” in Herbert J. 
Storing, ed., Essays on the Sctentifie Study of Poli- 
tics (New York, 1962), pp. 307-327. 

2 Wallace Mendelson, “The Neo-behavioral 
Approach to the Judicial Process: A Critique,” 
this Review, Vol. 57 (September 1963), pp. 593- 
603. 

3 Strauss, op. cit., p. 308. 

4 Mendelson, p. 6038. 

€ Robert A. Dahl, “The Behavioral Approach 
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haps Dahl’s “Epitaph” was simply premature. 
Be all that as it may, I come neither to bury nor 
to praise the behavioral perspective in political 
science. My purpose is to clarify several points 
in my paper—“Supreme Court Behavior and 
Civil Rights’’*—with which Professor Mendel- 
son has found fault. In his “Critique” of neo- 
behavioralism in publie law, he treats only that 
section of my paper dealing with the scaling of 
civil liberty cases decided by the Court in its 
1956-57 terms. But since these scales have been 
reprinted in several anthologies,’ some response 
to his complaints seems warranted. 

The two major charges in his critique are: (1) 
that the conclusion inferred from the scales is 
subject to question and (2) that the elimination 
of unanimous cases from the study prejudiced 
the outcome. I submit that these criticisms 
reflect a fundamental confusion about scientific 
methods in the social sciences and scale theory. 

Mendelson’s first gambit is to suggest alter- 
native generalizations to explain the rank order 
of Supreme Court justices on Guttmann scales 
for the 1956-57 terms. But by what design of 
logical proof or experimental procedure does he 
derive his conclusions? The inference to be 
drawn from a Guttmann scale is limited by the 
content of the universe being scaled. If the 
universe is adequately represented by the items 
in the sample, the response patterns are not 
subject to explanation by any preferred philos- 
ophy which one might wish to impose upon the 
data. If items are chosen solely for a civil lib- 
erty content, one is not free to infer, within the 
confines of scale theory, that a judicial response 
is a reaction to psychotic defendants, red- 
haired attorneys or other equally unknown 
considerations. Thus, while Mendelson may 
hypothesize what he wishes, to go beyond 
hypothesis requires more than he has done. 

In his use of “Communist” and “Homicide” 
subscales he avoids the evaluative problem but 
he falls into a worse error. For, other things 
being equal, a broad generalization is superior 
to a narrow one. The significance of the civil 
liberty concept is that it enables us to do what 
neither the “Communist” nor “Homicide” 


in Political Science: Epitaph for a monument to 
a successful protest,” this Review, Vol. 55 
(December 1961), pp. 763-772. 

6 Western Political Quarterly, Vol. 13 (June 


1960), pp. 288-311. 


7 This paper has been reprinted in Walter F. 
Murphy and C. Herman Pritchett, Courts, Judges, 
and Politics (1961); in the Horitsujiho Shiryoban 
(in Japanese), issue number 4, pp. 61-72 and 
issue number 3, pp. 45-50; and in John Schmid- 
hauser, ed., Constitutional Law in the Political 
Process (1962), pp. 455-477. 
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hypotheses can do alone, 7.e., explain judicial 
behavior in Communist and Homicide cases 
with a single proposition.® 

To this point we have assumed that Mendel- 
son’s alternative conclusions are generically 
distinguishable from the “attitude hypothesis” 
to which they are counterposed. But, in fact, no 
such distinction will stand analysis. For the 
very “doubt” in the mind of the judge, which 
Mendelson finds explanatory, is not put there 
by the “hardness” of the case irrespective of 
judicial psychology. I am not prepared to be- 
lieve that Mendelson subscribes to any such 
mechanistic view. But if we accept the premise 
that judges have attitudes—a predisposition to 
act toward or away from some individual or 
social values—then quite clearly, “doubt” is a 
product of an attitudinally shaped process of 
selecting, weighting and linking the variables of 
a case into a perceptive whole. Thus the “‘con- 
tradiction” to which Mendelson refers is an 
illusion. 

Finally, his expressed concern about the 
exclusion of unanimous cases contains the 
biggest shocker of all. For he takes the “liber- 
tarian rate” as a measure of a judge’s attitude’ 
while rejecting the attitudinal inferences de- 
rived from the application of scale theory to 
judicial voting patterns. Since computation of 
the “libertarian rate” is little more than count- 
ing, we see what low regard he has for scaling 
techniques. But surely Mendelson cannot 
expect the profession to follow him in that 
respect. For we already know that ‘counters 
don’t think.” As for the discussion of percent- 
age differences, Mendelson seems unaware that 
his remarks imply a ratio scale—a level of 
measurement neither required by nor derived 
from scalogram analysis. Thus his strictures on 
the elimination of unanimous cases are simply 
irrelevant. 

In sum, I have nowhere suggested or implied, 
as Mendelson asserts, that Supreme Court 
justices are frauds, fools, hypocrites or lawless. 
Nor have I suggested that attitude is the sole 
determinant in judicial decision-making. But 


8 That single generalization has also been used 
to explain judicial behavior in the Japanese Su- 
preme Court. See the scales prepared by Takeo 
Hayakawa, “Legal Science and Judicial Behav- 
ior,’ Kobe University Law Review, No. 2 (1962), 
pp. 24-25. 

® Parenthetically, Mendelson has himself in- 
ferred, from Justice Black’s voting record in 59 
Fair Labor Standard Act cases decided between 
1941 and 1959, that Black was consistently “‘pro- 
labor.” Wallace Mendelson, Justices Black and 
Frankfurter: Conflict in the Court (University of 
Chicago Press, 1961), p. 22. 


man meree nennen v IMR e EAR oh ake a ad da ee ere ee 
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neither am I persuaded by Mendelson’s ‘‘Cri- 
tique” that Supreme Court behavior in civil 
liberty cases is less than fundamentally affected 
by the attitudes of the justices toward the 
claims they adjudicate. 

S, SIDNEY ULMER 


To THe EDITOR: 


Since the often-cited rule prohibiting judicial 
inquiry into the motives of legislators would 
not appear to apply to an inquiry into the 
motives of commentators on judicial behav- 
ior, a reader would be entitled to ask what 
prompted Wallace Mendelson to undertake his 
study, “The Neo-Behavioral Approach to the 
Judicial Process: A Critique.” (September 
issue, pp. 598-603) This article, which starts 
out as an incisive and destructive examination 
of the pitfalls to be encountered in mathe- 
matical studies of judicial behavior and the 
fallacious assumptions on which such studies 
are based, quickly and disappointingly dis- 
solves primarily into a defense of Justice 
Frankfurter against those who would disparage 
his work on the Court by daring to fit his 
opinions into tabular categories. 

At the outset, it would seem astounding that 
a critic of the currently fashionable behavioral 
approach to constitutional law would even 
mention The Roosevelt Court by C. Herman 
Pritchett,) for Pritchett is most emphatically 
not a behavioralist, and the unassuming and 
rather helpful tables and charts that he includes 
in his study of the post-1987 Supreme Court 
bear about as much similarity to the complex 
calculi of Glendon Schubert or Fred Kort as the 
adding machine bears to the electronic com- 
puter. Yet not only does Mendelson include 
Pritchett among the ‘‘neo-behavioralists,” he 
expends more words in flaying him than any of 
the other authors he considers. The reason is 
soon obvious: Pritchett has had the temerity to 
suggest that Justice Frankfurter sometimes 
allowed his personal predilections to influence 
his votes on individual cases. This opinion is 
not held by Pritchett alone; it is shared by the 
majority of the observers of the judicial process 
whose work I have read. It is an opinion, how- 
ever, to the refutation of which Mendelson has 
chosen to devote his career. Mendelson, of 
course, is entitled to attack Pritchett’s thesis, 
but when he remarks that Pritchett’s conclu- 
sions are drawn “{ljargely by quantitative 
analysis,” (p. 600) he is being a good deal less 
than fair. For Pritchett, as any reader of his 
book can vouch, has studied the opinions in the 
cases he cites in defense of his position with 
_ great care, and has drawn his conclusions 


1 New York: Macmillan, 1948. 
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directly from these opinions. If his conclusions 
are different from Mendelson’s, the difference 
must lie in the premises underlying their con- 
trasting approaches, not in methodology. 
Mendelson is free, therefore, to offer a counter- 
analysis, but he is not free to attack and dis- 
miss Pritchett as a “neo-behavioralist’’ merely 
because Pritchett saw fit to conclude his study 
by reducing some of his observations to tabular 
form. 


to assume that Frankfurter may be studied by 
the same methods as the remainder of the 
Court. The activists among the Justices, in 
Mendelson’s words, “are, after all, essentially 
behavioralists,”’ (p. 603) and their work is, 
therefore, amenable to behavioral study. 
Frankfurter, however, as Mendelson notes with 
pride, frustrates those who would easily cate- 
gorize him by attaining such neutral scores as 
538% on one writers “‘anti-union” scale. (p. 


599, note 40a) It is perhaps unnecessary to- 
point out what Mendelson is aware of, that for . 
reasons he himself makes abundantly clear, 
scale analysis scores are essentially meaning- | 


less— the score is entirely dependent upon 
the cases selected by the observer and whether 
he decides to classify an opinion as “pro” or 
“anti.” However, if Frankfurter was indeed 
neutral as to the issues scaled: it is just possible 
that the reason is not that hé viewed the Con- 
stitution and legislative acts as expressions of 
popular will which demanded deference regard- 
less of his own personal views, but that those 
issues about which, as a judge, he might have 
felt sufficiently strongly to ignore the legisla- 
tive will were not the issues that the behavioral- 
ists considered sufficiently important to scale. 
Fred Rodell has stated perhaps too bluntly 
what other observers have suggested, that 
Frankfurter on the bench was “more concerned 
with governmental patterns and structures 
than with the plain effect of government action 
on living human beings,’ the result being that 
while‘ the behavioralists were busily measuring 
such overtly dramatic issues as civil liberties or 
the business-labor split, Frankfurter was re- 
serving his bursts of activism for less obtrusive 
matters such as the preservation of state re- 
sponsibility for the administration of justice. 


2 Rodell, “For Every Justice, Judicial Defer- 
ence is a Sometime Thing,” . Georgetown Law 
Journal, Vol. 50 (1962), p. 706. 

3 See, e.g., Frankfurter’s dissent in Monroe v. 
Pape, 365 U. S. 167 (1961). A behavioralist would 
very likely score this opinion as reflecting an 
“anti-civil-rights” attitude, which it assuredly 





Nor is Mendelson’s criticism of the other, 
and more genuine, behavioralists directed so | 
much at their techniques as at their willingness , 
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One additional criticism that Mendelson 
makes of the behavioral approach is that, since 
cases change from year to year and since differ- 
ent cases lead to different conclusions, a 
Justice’s score on a particular issue might 
fluctuate wildly in succeeding Terms, although 
his attitude has remained constant. He states: 
“We are asked to believe, for example, that the 
74-year-old Frankfurter after 17 years on the 
bench suddenly in the summer of 1957 changed 
his basic attitude toward civil liberty, his scale 
score having fallen from 63.6 to only 40 per 
cent.” (pp. 597-8) As Mendelson suggests, the 
change in score may mean nothing more than 
that the types of cases were not comparable. 
On the other hand, it might also mean that the 
Justice’s attitude did change. My personal 
opinion, arrived at wholly nonmathematically, 
is that the violent attacks on the Court, both 
within and without Congress, following the 
so-called “‘pro-subversion” decisions of 1957 in 
which Frankfurter voted with the majority, 


does not. Instead, the opinion, which is, I submit, 
a blatant example of activism, reflects an in- 
sistence that states must retain the responsibil- 
ity for punishing common crimes even if these are 
within the constitutional reach of Congress, and 
even if the will of Congress to punish them must 
be judicially overridden. 
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prompted at least two Justices—Frankfurter 
and Harlan—to change their “basic attitude” 
toward the advisability, at least at that time, of 
judicial activism in defense of civil liberty.4 

In short, while the behavioralist approach to 
the study of the Supreme Court is open to 
criticism on various grounds, many of which 
were highlighted in Mendelson’s article, it 
ought not to be open to criticism on the ground 
that its methods are likely to make Justice 
Frankfurter look bad. Since this is the ground 
on which Mendelson places his ultimate reli- 
ance (as he must, for he concedes the utility of 
behavioral studies that might make Justice 
Black look bad, and has, in fact, used be- 
havioral methods to accomplish that very 
end®), his thrusts pass well wide of the mark. 

i DEAN ALFANGE, JR. 
Lafayette College 


4 Compare, for example, Frankfurter’s concur- 
ring opinions in Sweezy v. New Hampshire, 354 
U. 5. 234, 255-267 (1957), and Watkins v. 
United States, 354 U. S. 178, 216-217 (1957), 
with his silent acquiescence in Uphaus v, Wyman, 
360 U. 5. 72 (1959), and Barenblatt v. United 
States, 360 U. S. 109 (1959). 

5 Mendelson, Justices Black and Frankfurter: 
Conflict in the Court (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1961), pp. 21-22, 24, 29, 40. 


NEO-BEHAVIORALISM—A REBUTTAL 


To THE EDITOR: 


The propagandists and misinterpreters of science have set the tone for 
the whole learned world in the United States. Their slogan is, “If you 
can’t count it, it doesn’t count,” ... Mr. C. P. Snow is wrong about the 
two cultures. There is only one, and it is pseudo-scientific—RoBerr 


M. HUTCHINS 


I 


Of course the Reviısw should not be made a 
“bear-pit of controversy,” but surely it should 
serve as a vehicle of calm discussion in pursuit 
of understanding—particularly where the pro- 
fession is deeply divided. And so I regret that 
Professor Pritchett. has not spelled out his 
objections, and given me an opportunity for 
response. F 

There is so much to admire in Pritchett’s 
work that I must emphasize what should be 
clear in any event—my critique relates only to 
his box-scoring ventures. In relation to him my 
concluding paragraph means simply this: 
whatever his intentions, surely a major threat 
of his jurimetrics is its tendency to teach that, 
while all the Justices purport to abide by law, 
in fact they abide largely by their private bi- 
ases. My concern is the apparently arbitrary 


nature of the data on which his box scoring 
rests. And even if his strictures against some 
Justices were the ultimate in accuracy, let us 
not pretend that they are compliments—or 
that disparagement does not disparage. 

As to whether Pritchett is a “neo-behav- 
ioralist,”’ one thing is clear: the ardent young 
neo-behavioralists claim him as their hero- 
pioneer (as, for example, in the dedication of 
their latest symposium). But perhaps he has 
silently abandoned box scoring, and lost just 
a little of his enthusiasm for the view that 
‘When you cannot measure, your knowledge 
is meager and unsatisfactory.’ 


1Schubert (ed.), Judicial Decision-Making 
(New York, 1963). 

2 The Roosevelt Court (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1948), p. xi. 
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II 


In his more recent articles Professor Kort 
admits on logical grounds what I tried to show 
on juristic grounds: his “predictions” are not 
in fact predictions. Yet he clings to prophecy. 
Thus in his latest article he insists his tech- 
nique will enable lawyers “to anticipate ra- 
tionally? (instead of ‘‘merely intuitively”) 
which facts will win their cases.2 In a concrete 
case, surely the lawyer’s problem is not ig- 
norance of what facts would win, but absence 
of such facts—or the difficulty of proving 
them. In short, I suggest again, Kort is pursu- 
ing a formal problem of logic—not a real 
problem in litigation. 

The fact is, competent lawyers earn much of 
their livelihood through reliable predictions. 
While their accuracy may be less than perfect, 
it transcends (I think) anything that mathe- 
matics has been able to offer—if only because 
it feeds on factors passed over by mathematicians. 

Whatever Professor Kort may have said or 
thought initially, he now says that his predic- 
tions are “conditional,” t.e., they assume “the 
consistent pattern of judicial action which has 
been detected in past cases will continue in the 
future.” My critique suggested a more funda- 
mental difficulty; namely, that what Kort now 
calls “conditional”? predictions were in fact 
post-dictions. That is, they rested on a form of 
data not available until after the decisions to 
be ‘‘predicted” are themselves available. I find 
no answer to this seeming difficulty in his bib- 
liography. 


II 


Professor Alfange raises many points. Two 
of them touch upon the validity of jurimetrics 
—and avoid the personal or the ad hominem 
First he insists that ‘‘scale analysis scores are 
essentially meaningless’; then he says they 
“might ... mean?” Mr. Justice Frankfurter 
was inconsistent. 

This paradox perhaps can be resolved. Of 
course, Barenblatt and Uphaus are inconsist- 
ent with Chief Justice Warren’s sweeping lan- 
guage in Watkins-Sweezy. Whether they are 
incompatible with Frankfurter’s more cautious 
concurring opinions is another matter. Indeed 
it would seem clear that the Watkins-Sweezy 


3 Kort, “Simultaneous Equations And Boolean 
Algebra In The Analysis of Judicial Decisions,” 
Law And Contemporary Problems, Vol. 28 (1963), 
pp. 148, 160. Despite its date, this was published 
in August, 1963. 

4 As to Alfange’s assertion that ‘Pritchett is 
_ most emphatically not a behavioralist,” see my 
response to Pritchett, above. 
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concurrences were written to indicate their au- 
thor would not go along with the C.J.’s expan- 
sive, a priori commitments. Moreover, Scull v. 
Virginia’ and Greene v. McElroy! (contempora- 
neous with Barenblati-Uphaus) would seem 
difficult to reconcile with the Alfange switch- 
in-time theory. And, of course, he admits that 
differences in the cases rather than in judicial 
attitudes might well explain the difference in 
Ulmer’s year-to-year scale scores. 

What all this suggests to me is simply this: 
Watkins and Sweezy are classic examples of the 
activist tendency to write opinions ‘‘of the 
Court”? that go far beyond what five judges 
will support. Instead of committing the Court 
for the future, they merely make it seem to 
retreat when it later discounts the bark in fa- 
vor of the bite of prior cases. Indeed, I suggest 
it is the over-broad quality of activist opinions 
generally that is responsible for much of the 
Court’s apparent unsteadiness—and for so 
many separate qualifying opinions.’ 


IV 


As a matter of words, surely there is no in- 
congruity in the proposition that militant 
“right wing” orthodoxy may be a “by-product 
of libertarian activism.” Those who go deeper 
will read Leo Strauss’s definition of his ironic 
phrase*—and find, no doubt, that his view 
and mine are quite compatible. 

Let us assume that on every methodological 
point at issue between us Professor Ulmer is 
right, and I am wrong. Can we then accept his 
ultimate conclusion that the Court decides 
“civil liberty claims in terms of one dominant 
variable’?? Surely no human institution is 


5 359 U.S. 344 (1959). 

6 360 U.S. 474 (1959). 

1 For opposite responses to the over-broad 
opinion of the Court, see Thornhill v. Alabama, 310 
U.S. 88 (1940), and Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 
v. Sawyer, 343 U.S. 579 (1952). In the former, 
there were no qualifying opinions, but the Court’s 
language was cut down to size in a series of later 
decisions. In Youngstown, every judge who sup- 
ported the “opinion of the Court” wrote a qualify- 
ing opinion—thus presumably reducing the occa- 
sion for surprise and apparent reversal in future 
cases. It has been said that the absence of qualify- 
ing opinions in Thornhill is due to a tradition 
which precludes them in a case involving a Judge’s 
first opinion for the Court. 

8 See Strauss, “An Epilogue” in Storing, Essays’ 
On The Scientific Study of Politics (New York: 
Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1961), p. 308. 

2 Ulmer, ‘Supreme Court Behavior And Civil 
Liberties,” The Western Political Quarterly, Vol. 
18 (1960), p. 311. 
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quite that simple—least of all one that plays 
the complex role of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. But this may be only an ‘Sntui- 
tive” response,!° 

If I had not so often failed to anticipate 
thoughts that my own words have conveyed 
to others, I would marvel at the innocence 
which Ulmer finds in his. He suggests that in de- 
ciding civil liberty cases every Justice makes his 
decision “not by asking ‘What does the law 
require?’ but by asking himself such questions 
as: ‘Shall I allow any deprivation of a claimed 
civil liberty?’ 7’ If this is not a charge of law- 
lessness, what would be? Surely a Justice who 
knowingly does what Ulmer suggests would 
violate his oath of office. This would constitute 
both fraud and hypocrisy, since all Justices 
purport to abide by law. If a judge does it in 
ease after case, year after year without per- 
ceiving that he does it, surely he is a fool. 

In the intellectual world, at least, truth must 
be an adequate defense for any blasphemy. My 
sticking point is this: how truthful is scale 
analysis which even some behavioralists ques- 
tion, and which in different behavioralist hands 
produces seemingly inconsistent results? 


V 


I find nothing in the present debate to alter 
the impression that jurimetrics has not yet 
given an adequate account of itself. 

What Richard Wilbur said of granite may be 
relevant to numbers: 


10 See, however, Robert Dahl’s behavioral con- 
clusion: ... the role of the Court as a policy- 
making institution is not simple; and it is an 
error to suppose that its functions can be either 
described or appraised by means of simple con- 
cepts drawn from democratic or moral theory.” 
“Decision Making In A Democracy: The Role 
of the Supreme Court As a National Policy- 
Maker,” Journal of Public Law, Vol. 6 (1958), p. 
293. 

11 Loc, cit., note 9, above, pp. 295, 311. 
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Kick at the rock Sam Johnson, 
break your bones, 

But cloudy, cloudy, is the stuf of 
stones. 


WALLACE MENDELSON 
Untversity of Texas 


To THE EDITOR: 


Since Professor Mendelson has seen fit to com- 
ment further on my research after my statement 
above (p. 948), about his article in the September 
issue of this Review, I need to correct him on one 
substantive point which he agrees is “more funda- 
mental,” 

The fact that he does not understand (or de- 
liberately ignores) what “prediction” means in 
statistical analysis—subject to rigorous signifi- 
cance tests—is demonstrated by his use of the 
terms “prophecy” and “post-dictions,” neither of 
which is properly applicable to this kind of 
analysis. He states that “the lawyer’s problem is 
not ignorance of what facts would win, but ab- 
sence of such facts—or the difficulty of proving 
them.” The problem of lawyers in the state right- 
to-counsel cases under the Betts rule [prior to 
Gideon v. Wainwright, 372 U.S. 335 (1963)] was 
precisely the one that Professor Mendelson does 
not recognize as one, namely, to know which 
combinations of facts under the Supreme Court 
rule warrant the appointment of counsel and 
which do not [see Virginia Law Review, Vol. 33 
(Nov., 1947), p. 731; Southern California Law 
Review, Vol. 22 (April, 1949), p. 259; John Rae- 
burn Green, “The Bill of Rights, the Fourteenth 
Amendment and the Supreme Court,” Michigan 
Law Review, Vol. 46 (May, 1948), pp. 869, 898; 
and the reference to these sources in William M. 
Beany, The Right to Counsel in American Courts 
(Ann Arbor, University of Michigan Press, 1955), 
p. 194]. And this is precisely the kind of problem 
which mathematical and statistical methods can 
effectively attack, regardless of the other prob- 
lems which these methods cannot solve and never 
have claimed to solve. 

FRED Kort 

University of Connecticut 


“MANIPULATION” AND “INFLUENCE”: A COMMENT 


To THE EDITOR: 


“Decisions and Non-decisions: an Analytical 
Framework” by Peter Bachrach and Morton 8. 
Baratz (in the September 1963 number of this 
REview, pp. 632-642), does much to clarify 
concepts used in discussing decision-making. 
Especially useful are the distinctions drawn be- 
tween power and force, and the emphasis 


placed on non-decision-making. However, nel- 
ther “manipulation” nor “influence” appears to 
serve any conceptual purpose in the context 
of this article. 

“Manipulation” can in every case be re- 
garded as an exercise of either power or au- 
thority. Indeed, it is a concept associated wi 
some of the most dreaded manifestations of 
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power in the world today: charismatic leader- 
ship; brainwashing; thought control; “hidden 
persuasion,” etc. But it is neither a new tech- 
nique nor basically different from other forms 
of power. The sanctions threatened in a case of 
so-called “manipulation” may not be highly 
specific—as when advertisers capitalize on 
vague but genuine fears of inadequacy in order 
to sell products. Yet surely the question of 
whether power has been exercised does not de- 
pend on whether the advertiser states or 
merely implies that “if you don’t use X you’ll 
be Y.” Nor does it matter that the sanctions 
for non-use of the product are supposedly im- 
posed by one’s associates rather than by the 
advertiser himself. 

in a classic instance of manipulation, the 
sanctions are not vague, nor is the recipient 
clearly irrational in responding. A revivalist 
preacher may secure obedience to precepts of 
morality, church attendance or contributions, 
ete., with hellfire and brimstone sermons (1.e., 
threats of severe deprivation). The respondent 
to such manipulation is not necessarily irra- 
tional in believing and obeying the preacher, 
first, because the existence of an afterlife is not 
contradicted by any evidence available to rea~ 
son. Second, many respected and eminent per- 
sons have asserted the existence of an afterlife, 
and it is. not irrational for the respondent in 
this case to accept another’s authority in a 
matter in which he does not believe himself to 
possess privileged knowledge. Similarly, the 
“mass”? of people in the example given by 
Bachrach and Baratz are responding either to 
an exercise of power or authority. They may 
be conforming to the dictates of the majority 
because they recognize that the weight of 
power is on that side and they fear sanctions 
for nonconformity. Or, they may believe that 
the dominant behavior, whatever its content, is 





necessarily authoritative (i.e., the attitude of 
‘yor populi, vox Det”). Their attitude is related 
to that of the “Moderates IT,” who accept un- 
questioningly the authority of a process. In- 
deed, a comparison of the responses of these 
two groups nicely illustrates the two traditional 
conflicting notions of democracy; to call one 
response “irrational” is to obscure the very 
real issue. 

The authors have also not convincingly 
drawn the line between influence and power, 
and it seems to me. that this attempt is futile. 
Bachrach and Baratz, like Lasswell and Kap- 
lan, end up by equating influence with power, 
the only difference being that the deprivations 
are less severe. However, it seems evident that 
deprivations and rewards are as much a part 
of influence as of power. In the example given 
by the authors, the uncle has power over the 
nephew regardless of his motives for submit- 
ting. An implicit reward is expected from obey- 
ing a person who is regarded as wise, successful, 
virtuous, etc. If this is not the case, then 
surely it is the uncle’s authority which moti- 
vates the young man. In any event, the concept 
of influence seems superfluous. Similarly, the 
supposed “influence” of the President of the 
Majority Leader, if it is based on “awe,” 
means that the Majority Leader regards the 
President as ‘‘awe-ful,” t.e., fears his power. In 
neither. case is it necessary for the sanctions to 
be actually threatened or forthcoming. What 
is important is that the recipient believes him- 
self to be threatened (or promised). For a per- 
son to jump to such conclusions may. not 
necessarily indicate irrationality or paranola— 
it may simply show a shrewdness in dealing 
with the powers that be. 

. Joan Fiss 
Fellow, 
New York University 


The notice of Social Science Research Council grants available, carried in the Sep- 
tember number of this Review, p. 780, inadvertently omitted mention of a new pro- 
gram of grants for postdoctoral research on INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION—for field 
studies of multilateral processes in international affairs, with emphasis on change in 
activities of agencies, in relationships between agencies and governments, and in or- 
ganizational patterns. The committee in charge wishes to encourage comparative 


studies, and research that may contribute to the development of theory. 

Prospective applicants are invited to write to the Council by February 1, 1964, 
describing the substance and method of the proposed research. Previous research in the 
field is not required. Stipends may provide for maintenance in lieu of salary for a year 
or longer, and for travel expenses, in 1964-65 or 1965-66. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Systematic Politics: Elementa Politica et Socio- 
logica. By Groren E. GorRDoN CATLIN. 
(Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 1962. 
Pp. xviii, 434. $7.50.) 


This is the fourth volume of a series which, 
“taken together, seeks to outline a Systematic 
Polities” (p. vii). The other three volumes are: 
The Science and Method of Politics (1927); 
History of the Political Philosophers (1988) ; and 
Introduction to the Principles of Politics (1939). 
The new book recapitulates and integrates the 
earlier writings, but it also brings under atten- 
tion important areas of concern which were not 
adequately treated before. The scope of inquiry 
is too great to allow a useful summarization of 
the content here. 

Part I (285 pages) is titled “Political Sci- 
ence,” and Part II (133 pages) is titled ‘‘Politi- 
cal Philosophy.” The distinction between polit- 
ical science and political philosophy is 
“broadly that between the study of means, and 
their empirical investigation, and the study of 
ends, and their evaluation” (p. 53). 

The prime concern of political science is the 
political act, and the political act is the phe- 
nomena of man controlling man. The literature 
of political science must identify, place, de- 
scribe, and otherwise account for control in all 
of its manifestations and significations (pp. 
62-64). The right way to study such matters is 
the scientific way. 

The literature of political philosophy, being 
mainly concerned with ends and values, must, 
therefore, illuminate the universe of actual and 
possible human relationships which may be 
affected by the play of will on will, and, by 
foreseeing the impact of conceivable actions on 
valued relationships, prepare people for taking 
positions vis-d-vis the constant barrage of 
efforts to control which are the stuff of politics. 
Political science and political philosophy merge 
at a common boundary, but where the two are 
most distinct, the issues of political philosophy 
are speculative and their contemplation and 
serutiny lead to conclusions which are not 
susceptible to proof but amount only to asser- 
tion of a prudent probabilism (pp. 386-89). 

The book’s title promises that its treatment 
of subject of study and method of inquiry will 
be comprehensive and disciplined. Anyone who 
knows George Catlin by reading or conversa- 
tion will expect it to be erudite. 

Erudite it is. On page 365, behold: President 
Eisenhower admitted; Mr. Harold Macmillan 


wpe repeatedly emphasized; what Professor 


Hobhouse called; the error of which Guizot 
wrote; Immanuel Kant maintained; mistrans- 
lated in the articles of incorporation of the 
Church of England; Lord Cecil of Chelwood 
truly said; claimed as legal by the barons of 
Magna Carta; described by the late Kaiser 
Wilhelm II; Professor von Martens of Gottin- 
gen wrote. A forty page chapter on “The Power 
Hypothesis” quotes from approximately fifty 
different writers; paraphrases or makes critical 
comments on the statements of a dozen more; 
cites without comment another thirty writers; 
and makes at least passing reference to nearly 
sixty persons prominent in politics, literature, 
or folklore ranging in grandeur from Al Capone 
and Lucifer, through Senator William Benton, 
Carl Capek, and the expected classic writers, 
on up to God (who “has as yet imposed no veto 
in Paradise”). 

Some of the references to men and events, in 
my opinion, serve only to prove that Catlin 
knows about them. But many of them are there 
for good reasons which are stated in the preface. 
Furthermore, a lot of stuff comes up in Catlin’s 
net because he casts it wide. This book is 
guided by a vigorous and busy imagination. It 
displays a grasp of relevance which, to me, is 
truly amazing. 

But the book, in my judgment, is not disci- 
plined. Three evidences which support this 
conclusion follow. 1) Fifty-three propositions, 
differentiated for special attention, are offered 
as hypotheses or theses, but No. 34 is referred 
to as “Catlin’s Thirty-fourth Law” (p. 257). 
This one contains at least four separable propo- 
sitions, stated in sixty words. At least ten 
others are, like this one, packages of assertions. 
Several of them are definitions or aphorisms, 
2) Definitions which are fashioned with care are 
not always adhered to in the later discourse. 
The classifications and definitions of ‘‘democ- 
racy”? at pp. 170 ff. especially appear to be 
abandoned by the author throughout the re- 
mainder of the book. 8) Some of the author’s 
personal position-taking seems to me not ap- 
propriate to a book titled as this one is and 
which has the purposes the author identifies in 
the preface. The most notable intrusion of 
personal preference is the argument for a new 
world order, the character of which is suggested 
by these quotes lifted from Propositions 44, 45, 
and 46: “In the twentieth century an effective 
supra-national institution must be constituted, 
sovereign ad hoc... ; The present State, in so 
far as it is machinery, is obsolete, decrepit, and 
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dangerous. ... The State in its present form 
must be abolished.” 

lt hardly behooves me to instruct this distin- 
guished scholar, but I would ask him to con- 
sider preparation of a fifth volume for the series 
that records the Systematic Politics of George 
Catlin. I think that the volume under review, if 
it were hammered hard enough, would yield a 
residue of statements succinct and sharp in 
form, pregnant with imagination, and rich in 
wisdom. But equally, I am confident that the 
process of beating the dross out of this book 
would convince the author that he has in him a 
great many other things that ought to be put 
out where other men of his profession can 
ponder them. 

CHARLES 8. HYNEMAN 
Indiana University 


Theory of Collective Behavior. By NEIL J. SMEL- 
SER. (New York: The Free Press of Glencoe, 
1963. Pp. xi, 486, $6.75.) 


All human behavior is collective behavior in 
the sense that it is social. Yet social scientists 
have come to use “collective behavior’ in a 
narrower sense to refer to a variety of social 
movements ranging from the stampede for the 
exits from a burning theater to far more com- 
plex phenomena such as the French Revolu- 
tion. Neil Smelser divides collective behavior 
into five classes: panics (as in the theater), 
erazes (such as the South Sea Bubble), norm- 
oriented movements (such as the Prohibition 
movement), and value-oriented movements 
{such as the great revolutions and religious 
movements). This classification seems pragmat- 
ically useful, though many actual instances of 
collective behavior mix the classes, and though 
the distinction between the last two classes 
seems one of degree rather than kind: a norm- 
oriented movement aims to change a few insti- 
tutional norms; a value-oriented movement 
aims to change many. But there is more to be 
said about value. 

This book does not tell us anything factually 
new about collective behavior, though Smelser 
has read enormously and provides a splendidly 
rich documentation. The value of the book 
rests on its claim to have systematically ana- 
lysed all the forms of collective behavior in 
terms of a comprehensive theory. The theory 
has two dimensions. One is a notion of social 
action as governed ultimately by the values of a 
society, which are then applied in a descending 
hierarchy of more concrete forms of action. The 
difficulty is that for Smelser the values of a 
society do not include things like life, or food, 
or money, or justice but do include things like 
“democracy” and “free enterprise” in the case 
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of the United States and their counterparts in 
other societies. Values are defined as “the gen- 
eralized ends... which provide the broadest 
guides to purposive social behavior.” (p. 24) 
Yet if it came to a conflict between the value of 
food and the value of free enterprise, the latter 
would be apt to prove the loser. Only so long as 
free enterprise produces the food will it stand 
high among our values. Which then is the 
broader guide to purposive social behavior? 
This aspect of Smelser’s scheme appears to 
have been elaborated without having been 
thought, and seen, through—not that it would 
take much thinking. Happily it can be disre- 
garded without great damage to the rest of his 
analysis. 

The second and more interesting dimension 
of the theory is a classification of the kinds of 
condition that allow collective behavior to 
develop: structural strain (any forms of dis- 
satisfaction or fear in a society or smaller 
group), structural conduciveness (the other 
features of society, including the degree of 
communication among the members, that let 
action be taken to relieve the strain), the 
growth of generalized beliefs as to what ought 
to and can be done, special precipitating factors, 
mobilization, and social control (the actions 
taken by the controlling agencies of society 
once the movement has got under way). Smel- 
ser considers that these classes of factors com- 
bine in a “value-added” process to produce the 
collective behavior. But “value-added” here 
has nothing to do with “value” in his other 
sense. It refers to the fact that no single kind of 
factor is sufficient by itself to produce the be- 
havior: they must combine in an appropriate 
sequence. This method of analysis allows 
Smelser to make many penetrating observa- 
tions about particular social movements. It 
does not allow him to make general statements 
more powerful than, for instance, the following: 
“Panic will occur if the appropriate conditions 
of conduciveness are present and if the appro- 
priate conditions of strain are present and if a 
hysterical belief develops, and if mobilization 
occurs, and if social controls fail to operate.” (p. 
385) The problem remains of showing what 
determines the “ifs” in any individual case. 

Smelser says he is trying to “explain” collec- 
tive behavior, but in so doing he does not use in 
any systematic fashion the kinds of psychologi- 
cal proposition that earlier investigators devel- 
oped in order to account for the phenomena. 
Nor does he ask what a more modern psychol- 
ogy could do. The question he has really tried 
to answer is “Under what social conditions do 
these psychological variables come into play as 


parts of collective behavior?” (p. 21) This hing 
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wholly legitimate question, and he goes far 
towards answering it, but as far as explanation 
is concerned, his answer is like saying: “The 


movement of the moon is a condition for the ~ 


movement of the tides, but why, the -moon 
moves the tides I shall not try to explain.” , 
GEORGE CASPAR Homans 
Harvard University = 


Political Parties in a New Nation: The Ameri- 
can Experience, 1776-1809. By WILLIAM 
Nisser CHampers. (New York, Oxford 
University Press, 1963. Pp. 231. $4.50.) 


Long before the emergence of academic 
interest in the “New Nations” of Asia and 
Africa, historians frequently wrote of the 
United States as a New Nation. They were, of 
course, using the term descriptively, rather 
than analytically; that is, they were not at- 
tempting to draw any general conclusions 
about the conditions for the establishment of 
nationhood out of former colonies. In the past 
decade and a half, social scientists interested in 
the problems of emerging nations have at- 
tempted to so generalize. For the most part, 
however, political scientists and sociologists 
have limited their efforts to the study of the 
newly independent states or the unstable poli- 
ties of Latin America, Only the economists, as a 
discipline, have operated on the assumption 
that the study of development includes both 
the past of developed economies and the pres- 
ent of emerging ones. Within sociology and 
political science T. H. Marshall and Karl 
Deutsch are perhaps most noteworthy for 
trying to link the historical and comparative 
analyses of social and political development 
much as economists have done. 

While there is much which differentiates the 
situation of the newly independent United 
States from those of contemporary new states, 
clearly there are conditions for the establish- 
ment of stable national authority which all such 
emerging polities must fulfill. To specify such 
conditions, and to assess the possible conse- 
quences of different modes of action in such 
crucial formative periods, require a detailed set 
of case studies of the processes involved in the 
creation of a nationhood. And Political Parties 
in a New Nation by William Chambers does 
just this for early American politics. It sets a 
high standard for others to emulate in the 
analysis of the beginnings of newly created 
states, and illustrates the utility of historical 
analysis set in a comparative context. 

Chambers is primarily concerned with the 
conditions under which a party system devel- 
oped in a new polity, and the role which it 


played in stabilizing that system. As he points 


out, in a large socially heterogeneous new au- 
thority system, parties are necessary to break 
down parochial loyalties. In the United States, 
the party was the first national institution 
other than the federal government itself. The 
process is particularly interesting for, unlike 
contemporary New Nations, the United States 


had no existing models to copy, either of one 


party or of competitive party politics. Ameri- 
can leaders were seeking to create a new basis 
for legitimacy, popular endorsement. 

In seeking backing for the new government, 
Alexander Hamilton, even before party or even 
strong factionalism became prevalent, sought 
to find a source for national support through 
establishing links with notables in every state. 
This loose alliance developed into the Federal- 
ist party. The conflict over attitude towards 
the French Revolution gave the embryonic 
party an emotional issue on which to build 
strong attachments. And Chambers argues the 
Federalists must be considered as a modern 
party, with sophisticated leaders seeking to 
institutionalize their relations with a “plurality 
of interest groups,” with a substantial mass 
following, and with strong in-group perspec- 
tives. Foreign policy differences appear to have 
been the main ideological source for the organi- 
zation of the Jeffersonian Democratic-Republi- 
can opposition as well. Those who still feared 
Britain or loved the French Revolution united 
behind Jefferson and Madison in opposition to 
the Jay Treaty. And, as the “out” group, the 
Jeffersonians had to turn to the electorate for 
support. They sponsored popular organizations 
and sustained other issues which might enhance 
their popular backing. 

Although the Federalists sought to inhibit 
the growth of their opponents by legislation 
which restricted civil liberties, and finally failed 
the test of maintaining a strong opposition 
which could return to power, they did provide 
the first example in known history of a party 
yielding power as a result of defeat in an elec- 
tion. The United States was well served by its 
early political leaders of both parties who ona 
number of occasions placed their conception of 
the needs of a stable polity ahead of immediate 
partisan advantage. Consequently, though the 
first two-party system collapsed, it established 
a model for political practice which could be 
followed with the revival of strong parties in 
the late 1820’s and the 1830’s. 

Concern with the parallels between the prob- 
lems facing present-day New Nations and early 
America has served Professor Chambers well. 
It sensitized him into addressing new questions 
to old data and enabled him to provide new 
insights into consequences of these events. If 
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one must criticize this venture, it is largely that 
it is too modest an effort. Professor Chambers 
describes the book as an essay, and in a sense he 
is right. One repeatedly wishes that he had 
explored various situations in greater historical 
and comparative depth, and hopes that his 
larger work in progress will do just that. Sec- 
ondly, it may be noted that Professor Cham- 
bers tends to treat the problems of contempo- 
rary New Nations as if they were all compara- 
ble and fit a single model. The comparison 
between early United States history and that of 
present-day New Nations would be helped if 
the latter were differentiated, for example 
between those which began national existence 
under the aegis of relatively conservative au- 
thorities such as Pakistan or the Philippines, 
and those led from the start by revolutionary 
mass parties such as Ghana or Indonesia. The 
early United States was clearly more like the 
first group than the second. But since Professor 
Chambers was basically concerned with an 
internal analysis of early American history, 
rather than with an effort to elaborate or test 
any social science conceptual scheme or hy- 
potheses, I may be unfair in making such de- 
mands on his work. 

I must confess, however, that I am much 
more concerned about a methodological prac- 
tice which is irrelevant to the findings of the 
book—the absence of specific footnote refer- 
ences. My criticism is not directed against 
Professor Chambers particularly; he is follow- 
ing a practice which has become much too 
common and which makes it difficult to evalu- 
ate a given work. I would like to know where 
various items of data come from, to be able to 
judge their reliability, and to trace the sources 
of the major sensitizing concepts and assump- 
tions. It is important to know whether a scholar 
has come to similar conclusions to other work- 
ers on a given subject as a result of his inde- 
pendent examination of various sources, or 
whether he is relying on major secondary 
works. More important, however, is the need to 
facilitate the collaborative process of scholar- 
ship, Any study should enable the next man 
interested in the subject easily to carry on from 
where preceding research ended. I know that 
the elimination of footnotes is to a large extent 
the result of pressure from publishers who 
believe that footnotes reduce sales appeal. But 
this is certainly not a reason that scholars can 
afford to accept. 


SEYMOUR MARTIN LIPSET 
University of California, Berkeley 


Apportionment and Representative Government. 
By ALFRED DE Grazia. (New York: Fred- 
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erick A. Praeger, 1963. Pp. viii, 180. Paper 
$2.00.) 


In our professional literature on the problem 


-of legislative apportionment, entirely too much 


of.what. passes for analysis consists of assertions 
on behalf of the single principle of equal-popu- 
lation representation, often supplemented by 
the author’s favorite arithmetical formula for 
implementing that principle. Such paper exer- 
cises were tolerable if less than stimulating 
diversions when it appeared as though rela- 
tively few legislatures could be persuaded to 
revamp their allegedly malapportioned repre- 
sentation procedures. At this immediate time, 
however, in view of the Supreme Court’s hold- 
ing in Baker v. Carr (1962) and the ongoing 
judicial and state legislative activity spurred 
by that decision, our discipline’s task of pre- 
senting a thorough analysis of the theories and 
practices of apportionment takes on the ur- 
gency associated with contemporary public 
policy controversies. 

Although it is still too early to assess clearly 
the exact consequences for state legislative 
apportionment schemes of the forces set in 
motion by the Baker case, it would appear that 
the judicial touchstone for determining exces- 
sively inequitable representation will be the 
equal-population principle, mandatorily ap- 
plied to at least one chamber and perhaps so 
applied to the second chamber as to influence 
heavily the manner of representation of areas 
or governmental units therein. If such comes to 
pass, it will constitute the triumph of political 
ideology, not political analysis, a victory to 
which political scientists have contributed 
mostly as propagandists, not as scientists. The 
unhappy fact is that we as a discipline are ill- 
prepared to assume the role of expert advisers 
on current apportionment quarrels unless the 
problem remains narrowly structured to that of 
implementing the equal-population premise. 
We have excessively neglected empirical inves- 
tigation of the actual workings of state appor- 
tionment devices and we have not undertaken 
broad normative inquiry involving a richly 
varied understanding of the diverse meanings 
of representation. Since time is running out for 
us on this matter, there is a great and immedi- 
ate need for professional analysis of the appor- 
tionment problem, as distinguished from yet 
additional normative-polemical-arithmetical 
papers. Otherwise, we run the certain risk of 
offering prescriptions based mostly on opinion 
and an uninformed consensus and of exposing 
the discipline to the charge of being both a 
premature and an immature policy science. 

Alfred de Grazia has the knowledge and the 


perspective to grapple with the fuller com pl@% weap" 
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ity of the apportionment problem and to satisfy 
many of our research needs on this topic. Un- 
happily, this particular volume falls well short 
of those goals. It reads too much as if it were 
hastily assembled in the wake of the Baker 
decision, perhaps under deadline pressures all 
too understandable when dealing with matters 
contemporary but which are not helpful to the 
presentation of matured thought and analysis. 
Although a wide range of themes is touched on 
in this rather slim volume, few are developed 
with satisfactory fullness, with an adequate 
sense of an orderly sequence of points, or with a 
sufficiently clear differentiation of central and 
peripheral aspects. The attention of the reader 
is pulled from a beginning consideration of 
some inherent component of the problem to an 
argumentative look at some more transient 
aspect of the current post-Baker quandary, and 
the transition is often less than successful. In 
like manner, the generally dispassionate tone of 
the presentation is frequently and disturbingly 
interrupted by the author’s polemical thrusts 
at his antagonists. 

Notwithstanding these serious defects, this 
study has considerable value because it raises 
openly, argues about, and calls for the further 
exploration of many of the questions about 
apportionment that are glossed over by those 
who have equated equitable apportionment 
with the simplistic equal-population standard. 
However damaging to our professional self- 
esteem, it is dificult to contradict Professor de 
Grazia’s judgment that “...the state of 
exact knowledge concerning apportionment is 
insufficient to guide public policy reliably” (p. 
vi). At the heart of the apportionment struggle, 
it is so frequently asserted, lies the urban-rural 
cleavage, but how much do we know about the 
extent to which the actual behavior of state 
legislative bodies turns on that line of conflict? 
If metropolitan interests are unduly ignored by 
state legislatures, what part of that neglect is 
traceable to “unfair” representation? And, 
speaking of these qualitative adjectives, it is 
good to be reminded that ‘‘no system of appor- 
tionment ...is neutral. The process of appor- 
tionment...is a point of entry for preferred 
social values. [It] institutionalizes the values of 
some groups in the jurisdiction” (p. 20). 

Elaborating on this general point, the central 
contribution of this study is to convert what 
threatens to become an unquestionable premise 
-——that equitable representation equals equality 
of district populations, and vice versa—into an 
arguable proposition that can be questioned in 
its own terms and in light of “the many other 
factors that compose the representative system 


f oe” (p. 56). If this challenge to the near- 


unanimous advocacy of the equal-population 
principle stimulates the thoughtful and analyti- 
cal writing and research it merits, then we shall 
be, both as political scientists and as citizens, 
greatly in Professor de Grazia’s debt. Even if 
such responses ultimately served to support the 
superiority of the equal-population commit- 
ment, it would be no mean achievement to 
ground that position on demonstrated fact 
rather than on a disguised faith. 
ALLAN P. SINDLER 
Duke University and 
Center for Advanced Study in the Behavioral 
Sciences 


Fifty-eight Lonely Men: Southern Federal Judges 
and School Desegregation. By J. W. PELTASON 
(New York: Harcourt, Brace & World, 1961. 
Pp. xii, 270. $4.95) 


Perhaps the liveliest controversy in modern 
constitutional scholarship is the debate over 
the proper scope of federal judicial power. As a 
political casus belli, the issue is of course as old 
as the Republic: the contemporary clash by 
night would sound familiar to Jefferson or 
Lincoln. Nor is there anything novel about the 
fact that a concurrent dispute is proceeding 
among the dons and pundits; that too comports 
with American tradition, and the present ver- 
sion resembles its antecedents in some ways. 
Much of it has concentrated, as always, on 
what the judiciary ought, or ought not, do in 
the light of the constitutional mandate, in the 
light of ethics, in the light of reason. Such ques- 
tions have their honorable place in the study of 
public law; to deny them that place is gross 
philistinism. However in the modern debate 
there is another, less venerable kind of question 
that runs with them and claims its own rightful 
status—what can the judiciary do and how can 
it best go about doing it? Some intuition about 
these matters underlies many (though not all) 
of the recent pronouncements about the duties 
and limitations of courts. But intuitions are 
always better for the nourishment of concrete 
facts and, happily, this subject lends itself to 
empirical inquiry. So it is that we have a small 
but growing body of literature describing the 
judicial process in its full political and social 
context and illuminating what may be called 
the problem of judicial governance. 

Fifty-eight Lonely Men is an event in the 
development of that literature, one of the most 
significant events that has taken place so far. 
Its central concern is the federal district and 
circuit judges who are charged with the task of 
carrying out the Supreme Court’s desegrega- 
tion decision. But the author reaches out to 
analyze the forces and institutions that stand 
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on both sides of these “men in the middle”’— 
the national political community and its gov- 
ernment, including the Supreme Court, on one 
flank; the local citizenry and their governing 
agencies on the other. The result is a study with 
important implications for a nation that has 
chosen to devolve major governmental respon- 
sibilities upon its courts. 

The bare outlines of the story can be quickly 
summarized. In the first years after the Brown 
decision a, heartening drift toward compliance 
seemed to develop: many school boards were 
apparently ready to integrate voluntarily; 
federal judges were prodding laggards; espe- 
cially in the Upper South, even state officials 
were accepting the new law of the land. But in 
1957 a segregationist counter-attack slowed 
this movement down, and it proceeded at very 
deliberate speed through 1960 (the last year 
covered by this study). Most school boards and 
state officials changed their tune; the district 
judges tolerated evasions and delays; some had 
to be driven forward, a few tardy steps at a 
time, by the higher courts. As the author judi- 
ciously points out, the ledger must be balanced. 
The judges may not have done all they might, 
but they did do more than anyone else. Indeed 
some of them displayed a quiet heroism in the 
face of agonizing local pressure. But the fact 
remains that the pace of integration was now 
disappointingly slow. 

The factors accounting for this qualified 
victory of the southern diehards are too numer- 
ous and subtle to be summarized adequately 
here, but among them, says the author were: 
the ambiguity of the Supreme Court’s original 
mandate and the failure of that Court for some 
years to elaborate on the Brown ruling; the in- 
ertness of President Eisenhower, amounting 
sometimes to implied coolness toward the very 
idea of integration; and the inability of the 
southern Negro community to mobilize quickly 
and aggressively against school segregation. 
This whole complex tale is told extremely well, 
with fine discrimination in selecting details and 
assembling them into a rich and pointed narra- 
tive. We have here one of those rare books that 
should fascinate any layman who cares about 
public questions, yet satisfy the most exacting 
scholarly critic. 

What precepts can be drawn from it for the 
student of judicial governance? Readers will 
differ about this of course; one of the merits of 
the study is that it provokes thought rather 
than foreclosing it. Yet the author’s own ideas 
are there, and they are cogent. He believes, for 
example, that the Supreme Court should have 
spoken more plainly at the outset, that the 
local judges needed a firm command in order to 


stiffen their own backs and to arm them against 
community opposition. A “hierarchy of scape- 
goats” can shift the onus of a locally unpopular 
policy to the courts on a higher and more inde- 
pendent level. But he further believes that the 
Supreme Court cannot take an unlimited ac- 
cumulation of such heat: one major battle at a 
time is enough. And he urges that judges can- 
not do such jobs alone. They need the support 
of the President. But even more they need the 
support of mobilized public opinion. The norms 
of the national community are the ultimate 
determinants of the range of judicial capability. 
Such reviewer’s paraphrases of selected points 
cannot do justice to the variety and depth of 
the author’s evaluations. But they may indi- 
cate how suggestive the study is and how im- 
portantly it bears on the current debate about 
the scope of judicial power. No participant in 
that debate on either side can conscientiously 
ignore it. 
ROBERT G. McCioskey 
Harvard University 


Party Politics in Canada. By Huen G. THOR- 
BURN, ed. (Toronto: Prentice-Hall of Can- 
ada, Ltd., 1963. Pp. xii, 172. $3.50) 


This volume is a collection of excerpts from 
articles, dissertations, monographs and biogra- 
phies arranged to present a picture of the back- 
ground, organization and policy of the four 
parties presently dominating the Canadian 
national political stage. Several of the selections 
first appeared thirty years ago. The rest were 
written more recently, mainly in the ’fifties. 
However, in few of the articles is there evidence 
of the behavioral approach or methodological 
sophistication which has characterized studies 
of this aspect of political life in this country. 

Furthermore, there is tremendous variance 
in analytic style among the selections. In part, 
this is obviously a concomitant of many au- 
thors. But it is also the result of the fact that 
the contributions of journalists as well as aca~ 
demics have been included. 

Some of the articles are almost purely de- 
scriptive. Not surprisingly, these concern the 
two major or “old” parties, the Liberals and 
the Conservatives. Others, particularly those 
which attempt to criticize the workings of the 
parties, are heavily loaded with prescriptions 
which make little analytic sense. A further 
defect is that they also have as their underlying 
assumptions a view of the world which at best 
must be considered non-empirical. 

On the other hand, some of the articles, 
particularly those by John A. Irving on the 
western manifestations of Social Credit, by 


S. M. Lipset on the CCF in Saskatchewan army os 








by Denis Smith on the regional aspects of the 
party system attempt to place their subjects 
within the context of general theoretical con- 
cerns which go beyond the particularistic Cana- 
dian experience. 

Several other articles are noteworthy. The 
rise of national parties is ably summarized in 
selections by George A. Hougham and Escott 
M. Reid. There is also a valuable selection from 
the classic study of party organization in pre- 
Depression Saskatchewan by the latter author 
which is one of the few published accounts of 
Canadian “machine” politics at any level. 

Finally, the brief remarks of sociologist John 
Porter deserve special mention because the 
course of Canadian party politics in the ’sixties 
can be at least partially explained by them. 
Porter points out that the post-war path of 
advancement to cabinet rank in the Liberal 
party has not been through the House of Com- 
mons but by co-optation from the corporate 
and professional world and provincial politics. 
In short, cabinet ministers were not “political 
men” during the Liberal regime of the 1950’s. 
The same rule appears to hold true for the 
present Liberal government. Nine of the 
twenty-six members of the cabinet have had no 
previous parliamentary experience, having 
achieved office directly from high positions in 
the corporate world or after a brief career in 
provincial politics. Three of these had been the 
highest ranking civil servants under the former 
Liberal government. And this over-all propor- 
tion does not take into account the hold-overs 
from the previous Liberal administration. 

Canadian party politics, containing as it 
does a mixture of British and American influ- 
ences, is an especially fruitful field for study: 
The combination of a federal structure with the 
British system of cabinet government; eco- 
nomic, regional and ethnic diversity; the per- 
sistence of minor parties in spite of institutional 
impediments against them. The operation of 
these and other factors should act as a strong 
enticement to experimentation in research and 
novel approaches to the study of politics. 

Unfortunately, this has not been the case in 
Canada. As this collection makes clear, tradi- 
tionalism is still largely the vogue in a field 
which lends itself so readily to such techniques 
as survey research and the behavioral ap- 
proach. 

This collection of items should serve as a 
useful companion piece in courses in Common- 
wealth studies and is a virtual necessity in 
courses in Canadian government. However, its 
most important value lies in the fact that it 
demonstrates just how much remains to be 
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done in the field of Canadian political behavior. 
§. PETER REGENSTREIF 
University of Rochester 


Neutralism and Nonalignment: The New States 
in World Affairs. EDITED By LAURENCE W. 
Martin. (New York: Frederick A. Praeger. 
1962. Pp. xxi, 250. $6.00; paperback, $2.25.) 


International Stratification and Underdeveloped 
Countries. By Gustavo Lagos. (Chapel Hill: 
The University of North Carolina Press. 
1963. Pp. xii, 302. $7.50.) 


After having promoted a radical re-examina- 
tion of the conceptual apparatus of compara- 
tive politics, the birth of new states and the 
self-assertion of the older underdeveloped areas 
now challenge scholars in the field of interna- 
tional politics as well. These two volumes cover 
a lot of common ground. The collection of 
eleven essays by authors associated with the 
Washington Center of Foreign Policy Research, 
edited by Laurence W. Martin, and the work 
by Gustavo Lagos, a Peruvian social scientist 
now serving with the Inter-American Develop- 
ment Bank, investigate internal and externa] 
forces shaping the international policies of 
underdeveloped countries, ways of classifying 
the resulting patterns of behavior, and the 
consequences these policies have upon the 
international system. Both are policy-oriented; 
the first is particularly concerned with Ameri- 
can foreign policy while the second attempts to 
provide guidelines to be used by the under- 
developed nations themselves. 

Several of the essayists trace the major 
source of the international orientation of the 
new states to internal concerns. Robert C. 
Good indicates in the first of his two pieces that 
the goal of nation-building remains primordial 
after independence has been attained and is 
translated into external policies. Anticolonial- 
ism, by focusing on an external threat, height- 


ens inner cohesion; the legitimacy of the new - 


states can be more easily asserted in an inter- 
national forum than at home; by appearing to 
act wisely on the world stage, leaders can rein- 
force their tenure even while faced with insur- 
mountable internal problems; and finally, 


foreign policy is used to reduce foreign influence | 


at home. Ernest R. Lefever similarly concludes 
from an analysis of the pronouncements of 


Nehru, Nasser, and Nkrumah, that “the pri- — 


mary concern of all the neutralist states is not 
neutralism but nationalism.” (p. 116) In his 
first contribution, George Liska concurs with 
these views, but adds that “nonalignment can 
be adopted on the hasis of rational estimates of 
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the conditions required for national security 
and domestic stability” while militant neutral- 
ism “is likely to be strongly affected by non- 
rational ideological preoccupations and by an 
almost too pragmatic quest for aid and status 
internationally.” (p. 83) If correct, these analy- 
ses would somewhat simplify the problem of 
dealing with the new nations since the coun- 
tries’ responses, based on identifiable self- 
interests, would become predictable. But are 
they correct? None of the essays are anchored 
on empirical examinations of decision-making 
processes in the new states; hence, they remain 
unverified hypotheses upon which it would be 
dangerous to build strategies. 

Much of the book is devoted to a clarification 
of the two concepts enunciated in its title. 
Using the Congo crisis as a case study, Robert 
C. Good differentiates between “radicals,” 
“conservatives” and “moderates.” Francis O. 
Wilcox, who has examined eighty roll-call votes 
at the United Nations, indicates that-the fifty 
countries which were neither allied to the West 
nor satellites nevertheless voted in many differ- 
ent ways. Arnold Wolfers distinguishes be- 
tween allies of the United States, ‘genuinely 
neutral countries” and. neutralists ‘“‘whose more 
or less marked anti-Western stance tends to 
interfere with U. 8. defense policies.” (p. 153) 
But it is Liska who furnishes the most refined 
analysis of historical and contemporary ver- 
sions of ‘‘antialliance policy,” concluding that a 
form of neutralism biased against Western 
colonialism has been in the ascendant. This, he 
writes, ‘‘poses the most arduous single problem 
that the West, and the United States in par- 
ticular, has had to face in the area of foreign 
policy since it first decided to contain Commu- 
nist power proper.” (p. 80) 

The policy prescriptions contained in the 
remainder of the volume reveal how far think- 
ing in this sphere has gone since neutrality, let 
alone neutralism, was viewed with displeasure. 
Three of the essayists limit themselves to gen- 
eral words of caution. Charles Burton Marshall 
warns against the pitfalls of ‘understanding 
the unaligned” while neglecting essential differ- 
ences between their experiences and our own; 
Reinhold Niebuhr discusses the difficult task 
the United States faces in dealing with Marxist 
- political religion; and the editor himself praises 
the realism of the British Conservatives whose 
analysis “puts the question of relations with 
neutralists back in the arena of international 
| power politics where it belongs” (p. 79) but 
' cautions against replacing old myths with new 

ones. 
Three others deal more directly with strat- 
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egy. The delicate problem of U. S. policy 
toward revolutions is tackled in a most interest- 
ing contribution by Vernon Aspaturian, some- 
what marred by linguistic gymnastics. Apply- 
ing a sort of class analysis to revolutions in the 
underdeveloped world he asserts that we must 
learn to recognize middle-class revolutions in 
the spirit of the French and the American. By 
fostering them from the top through such 
schemes as the Alliance for Progress or by 
exhibiting encouragement and sympathy for 
them when they come about spontaneously, we 
can extricate ourselves from a serious dilemma 
and preserve a “dynamic status quo” in the 
Western tradition. Wolfers, concerned with the 
weakening of the U. S. defense posture, asserts 
that relations with our allies must take prece- 
dence over other considerations where the 
choice is clear; while neutralist benevolence is 
important, we should not allow ourselves to be 
blackmailed since in the long run neutralists 
will probably refrain from going beyond the 
point of no return lest they lose the very bene- 
fits they derive from their position. 

The value of the entire volume would have 
been enhanced if the final essay by George 
Liska, ‘““Tripartism: Dilemmas and Strategies” 
had been used as a common framework. Re- 
viewing the characteristics, motivations, and 
rationalizations of nonalignment and neutral- 
ism, he goes on to discuss strategies and dilem- 
mas of the Sino-Soviet block and of the West. 
The United States is faced with a choice be- 
tween two strategies: a long-term policy of 
conciliation pursued on a country-by-country 
basis without differentiating among the non- 
aligned; and a short-term policy that ‘‘contains 
the irreconcilables” and stresses the immediate 
requirements of the free-world system as a 
whole. Each of these requires a different use of 
the means at our disposal, including material 
assistance; each of them bears certain costs. In 
order to choose between them, we must con- 
sider the nature of world order: is the dominant 
conflict likely to be a struggle between North 
and South or Hast and West? For the time 
being, Liska concludes, the latter remains 
dominant; hence, the policy of discrimination 
and containment should prevail. He warns, 
however, that we must learn to recognize a shift 
toward North-South conflict if it were to occur. 
Although some will question Liska’s judgment, 
he has provided very useful guidelines for fur- 
ther debate in this sphere. 

In the second book under consideration, 
Professor Lagos builds an elaborate theory in 
order to give the underdeveloped nations some 
common-sense advice. Borrowing concepts 
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from Parsons, Merton and Levy, he establishes 
that ‘‘the structures of relations among nations 
can be viewed as a stratified system in terms of 
economic, power, and prestige variables.” (p. 
ix) Of these, economic status is the most impor- 
tant. According to this criterion, Latin-Ameri- 
can and Middle Eastern nations fell behind 
during the Industrial Revolution; the new 
states of Asia and Africa have emerged into a 
stratified system and have suddenly become 
aware of their poverty. All these countries 
suffer from something akin to Merton’s concept 
of “relative deprivation” and which Lagos calls 
atimia, or loss of status. 

After constructing a typology of interna- 
tional action which shows the different ways in 
which countries can attempt to overcome 
atimia, he devotes the entire second half of the 
book to the building of “a model of rational 
international behavior of an underdeveloped 
nation.” Following its prescriptions, countries 
should be oriented almost exclusively toward 
development. Internally, a relatively demo- 
cratic and stable one-party system of the Mexi- 
can type would be more rational than either 
dictatorship or ineffective competitive democ- 
racy. Externally, nonaligned countries can 
achieve their goal by acting as a sort of floating 
vote within a world-wide two-party system; 
members of the Western alliance, particularly 
Latin-American nations, ought to act as a 
pressure group within their own party in order 
to secure greater benefits. All should shun 
irrational policies such as regional self-aggran- 
dizement schemes based on the use of military 
coercion and the pursuit of spurious interna- 
tional prestige by making immodest claims. 

The book becomes relevant mainly when we 
remember that Lagos addresses himself pri- 
marily to his own countrymen and neighbors 
and that the model is to be used as a critical 
tool. If so, the advice would be easier to swal- 
low if it were not coated with a surfeit of 
theory-like writing. 

ÅRISTIDE R. ZOLBERG 

University of Chicago 


Deterrence, Arms Control, and Disarmament: 
Toward a Synthesis in National Security 
Policy. By J. Davip Sincer. (Columbus: 
Ohio State University Press, and the Mer- 
shon Center for Education in National Se- 
curity, 1962. Pp. xi, 279. $5.50.) 


The Strategy of Disarmanent. By Henry W. 
Forses. (Washington: Public Affairs Press, 
1962. Pp. viii, 158. $8.75.) 


Nuclear weapons have so drastically changed 
at Strachey calls “the balance between 
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destruction and reconstruction’! that the 
objectives of military policy since 1945 have 
increasingly focused on deterrence. That is, | 
policy is aimed at the prevention of war, rather 
than preparing for war, in a way historically | 
unique. Deterrence, however, follows the famil- 
lar, time-beaten path of armaments competi- 
tion. These two books analyze this competition 
and explore its alternatives: the prospects for 
security through arms control, reduction, and 
limitation. 

Forbes’ approach to the problem is historical. 
Dealing first with the interwar years, and then 
with the long process of negotiation (or political 
warfare) on armaments since 1945, he explores 
a series of “methods” of disarmament and arms 
control upon which two generations of diplo- 
mats have focused their efforts. He has written 
a valuable, succinct guidebook. 

Comparing negotiations concerning such 
methods as qualitative and quantitative reduc- 
tion, budgetary controls, geographical restric- 
tions, and international inspection and control, 
as means to the end, Forbes concludes that all 
lead into a blind alley. Disarmament “in the 
conventionally understood sense is virtually 
impossible” (p. 188). Further, he seriously 
doubts that wars are actually the products of 
arms races. “Such armaments are symptoms 
rather than generating causes” (p. 143). The 
appropriate strategy for avoiding nuclear disas- 
ter is, therefore, not to disarm. Indeed, many of 
our difficulties in recent years have resulted 
from the fact that we have unilaterally dis- 
armed in some respects—i.e., we have reduced 
conventional military capabilities in such pro- 
grams as the “new look.” Disarmament, Forbes 
believes, must await the solution of the under- 
lying conflicts that create the arms race. Secu- 
rity for the present requires the fullest develop- 
ment of a limited war capability and the use of 
limited war as an instrument of policy, while 
the nuclear deterrent is maintained as a stabil- 
izing force. 

Singer insists that security requires that we 
look much further than this rediscovery of 
limited war. While he would undoubtedly agree 
with Forbes that we must avoid such deadly 
nostrums as “massive retaliation,” he believes 
the nuclear standoff and the whole rationale of 
deterrence are laden with a variety of booby 
traps, any one of which could lead to nuclear 
incineration. To search for an exit from this 
nuclear entrapment, he separates national 
security policy into the components of deter- 


1 John Strachey, On the Prevention of War (New 
York: St. Martins Press, 1963), p. 22. 
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rence, arms control, and disarmament, and 
submits each to methodical analysis. The study 
design is primarily an employment of proba- 
bility-utility criteria. It is a rewarding effort, 
clearly written and carefully documented. 

Constructing an “arms policy continuum” 
that ranges all the way from unilateralism to 
preventive war, Singer proceeds, first, to dissect 
the concept of deterrence. His own prescription 
is termed “‘sophisticated deterrence,” a varia- 
tion of the “finite” as opposed to the “‘counter- 
force” doctrine. It is a deterrence policy which 
is prepared to accept limits on war-winning 
capabilities in favor of war-preventing capa- 
bilities. The danger in any species of deterrence, 
however, is that it cannot satisfactorily contend 
with all the circumstances and situations that 
could lead, however unintentionally, to catas- 
trophe. To insure against such accidents and 
miscalculations as escalation, catalytic war, 
communication errors, and the Jike, it is neces- 
sary to move to the arms control sector of the 
continuum. 

Arms control consists of those cooperative 
measures, tacit or explicit, taken by nations to 
preserve or increase the stability of the military 


| environment, ‘short of the elimination of exist- 


ing weapons” (p. 89). Specifically, the cardinal 
objective is to add to the posture of sophisti- 
cated deterrence insurance against surprise 
attack and false pre-emption. But arms control, 
like deterrence, is only a respite. It stabilizes 
and buys time, but it leaves us in a precarious 
predicament. Real security requires not mere 
day-to-day survival and short-term stability in 
a climate of terror, but a modification of the 
environment; this only disarmament can 


` accomplish. 


The discussion of disarmament—the elimina- 
tion of existing weapons—is prefaced with a 
cogent argument that we abandon the notion of 
the arms race as a symptom whose treatment 
must await a cure of the underlying illness. On 
the contrary, we are caught up in an ‘‘arms- 
tension circle,” and to break out of that circle 
we must reduce ‘‘threat-perception.” To do 
this, we must address ourselves ‘‘to the reduc- 
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tion of both military capability and estimated 
military intent”? (p. 172). In other words, to 
disarm we must disarm. But how? 

Four approaches to disarmament are scruti- 
nized—unilateral partial and unilateral com- 
plete, and reciprocal partial and reciprocal 
complete. All four are found by Singer to pre- 
sent serious, if not insuperable, problems and 
risks. He then proceeds briefly to outline his 
own proposed exit from the nuclear dilemma. 
He argues for two kinds of actions to modify 
the international environment. The first is a 
system of prohibitions and controls over the 
production of strategic delivery systems and 
nuclear warheads. Such a ban would be mutu- 
ally advantageous to both sides, assuming 
neither is really seeking that first-strike capa- 
bility that Singer believes is intolerably danger- 
ous. 

The crucial problem, of course, is the dis- 
posal of existing weapons, and here the sug- 
gested solution calls for staged reductions in 
forces, beginning with the sale of conventional 
weapons to the U. N. Thereafter, the ban on 
missile and warhead production would be insti- 
tuted, and, in later stages, existing stocks of 
strategic weapons would be transferred to 
U. N. depots. Singer observes that national 
elites, although conscious of the deadly risks 
they run in continuing the arms race, are likely 
to consider such alternatives as his “an invita- 
tion to national suicide” (p. 191). Accordingly, 
they will probably prefer to walk down the 
more familiar trails blazed by their predeces- 
sors. Certainly he sets forth a staggering 
agenda, saying it is not intended as a blueprint 
but only to suggest ‘basic principles of a pos- 
sible solution” (p. 237). 

The discussion of these ‘‘basic principles” of 
a way out of the nuclear dilemma notably lacks 
the precision and clarity of the analysis of the 
dilemma itself. Nevertheless, armers, disarm- 
ers, or merely horrified onlookers cannot fail to 
profit immensely from a careful reading of 
Singer. 

Raymond H. Dawson 

University of North Carolina 
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POLITICAL THEORY, HISTORY OF POLITICAL THOUGHT, 
AND METHODOLOGY 


Eras Canetti. Crowds and Power, translated by 
Carnot Srewarr. (New York: The Viking 
Press, 1962. Pp. 495. $7.50.) 


This book is both fascinating and infuriating. 
Many of its insights are brilliant, the analyses 
elegant, the prose, even in translation from the 
German, often close to poetry. The conceptual 
inventions and the uncovering of latent functions 
often promote in the reader that quick flash of 
recognition, the feeling that the proper order for 
many hitherto unsystematized observations has 
finally appeared. Yet through it all, one has the 
sense that the whole affair is a grand illusion. 

Canetti begins with a characterization of 
crowds as organisms with identifiable traits sepa- 
rate from those of the individual members who 
comprise them. Common to all crowds is a mecha- 
nism drawn by way of metaphor from physics in 
which particles of matter maintain their distance 
from one another because of their inherent electri- 
cal charges. The parallel phenomenon for human 
beings is a universal fear of being touched. Crowd 
phenomena then would be occasions when the 
energy fields are discharged leading to a rushing 
together of the particles, a dissolution of differ- 
ences (in humans, statuses) and an exhilarating 
feeling.of equality. Energy thus released creates a 
drive for rapid expansion of the crowd, the pursuit 
of a crowd goal, any goal, and a feeling of euphoria 
among the members. While this metaphor is not 
explicitly given by the author, it seems to be the 
origin of his description of the properties and 
functions of crowds and in particular of what he 
calls the four common characteristics of crowds: 
an obsessive drive for growth, a sense of equality 
among the members, the pursuit of higher and 
higher densities, and selection of a goal or direc- 
tion for movement. Based upon variations in the 
intensity of these properties, crowds are open or 
closed, depending upon whether they are expand- 
ing rapidly or have confining boundaries; rhyth- 
mic or stagnating depending upon how long the 
moment of discharge is prolonged; and slow or 
quick depending upon the immediacy of the crowd 
goal. 

So far Canetti is speaking of those relatively 
unstructured, spontaneous aggregates we usually 
have in mind when we speak of crowds. Soon, 
however, “crowd” comes to mean almost any 
plurality, even the most highly structured and 
stable ones from the family to organized religion 
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domesticated the crowd through the use of rituals 
and congregational worship, thus replacing the 
crowd drive for growth with repetition and com- 
mitting individuals to religion through their ad- 
diction to small, controlled doses of the exhilara- 
tion of crowds. 

In the course of this spilling over of concepts, 
Canetti moves to another level of discourse. His 
aim, in the grand tradition of such omnipotent 
theorists as Freud and his disciples, is nothing less 
than a new, single-factor explanation of what in 
more innocent times used to be called human 
nature. If forebears in this tradition must be 
sought he is perhaps closer to Adler and Jung than 
Freud, but the basic argument and the nature of 
evidence resemble nothing so much as a psycho- 
analytic heterodoxy. The search for the prime 
mover in human behavior leads Canetti to a quest 
for primitive origins where presumably the basic 
human psychological set is displayed and was 
fixed, and thence through the operation of power 
and the state—not the family as with Freud—to 
the characterization of most human relationships. 
It should be noted that Canetti’s prime mover is 
sociogenic and not psychogenic; and as in the 
crowd, the idiosyncratic characteristics of the 
players in his drama are either irrelevant or at 
most are considered to vary only along the dimen- 
sion of power. 

In Cannetti’s system the nature of power de- 
rives from the congruence of a single bio-psycho- 
logical drive and the functions of other individuals 
and the group in satisfying that drive. To him the 
most elemental human instinct-——not his term but 
it is what he seems to mean-—~is the primitive | 
pursuit, killing and consumption of animals for 
food. This includes approaching, touching, apply- 
ing pressure, grinding, incorporating with ones 
body, and excreting. The basic symbols of this 
process are the hand and fingers, particularly the 
forefinger, and the teeth, and as symbols they 
perform many of the same functions as do those in 
Freudian or perhaps more aptly, Jungian analysis, 
although they, of course, would have readily 
found other symbolic equivalents for these par- 
ticular objects. Power relationships, then, are 
extrapolations of this basic process in which the 
superior treats the inferior as the pursued animal. 
The common element in power interactions is the 
command which to both giver and receiver reflect 
the above process. In giving the command, the 
superior accrues the anxiety that it will not be | 
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followed, the receiver what Canetti calls the 
“sting.” Each “sting” remains unless discharged 
in an equivalent situation where the recipient of 
the earlier command now is the giver. Undis- 
charged “stings” accumulate and fester, leading 
in extreme cases to the common psychoses whose 
symptoms Canetti examines in this light. Return- 
ing to his basic argument, it is the evocation of 
memories of the hunt and the scar tissue from past 
“stings” which creates the universal dread of 
being touched and the energy fields maintaining 
social distance. In turn, these memories and 
“stings” are discharged at least temporarily in the 
crowd situation. The “electricity” which provides 
the dynamic for social relations, then, is the differ- 
ence in power valences of individuals; social in- 
teraction and social organization are byproducts. 

The primitive social forms in which this process 
takes place are varieties of what Canetti calls the 
pack which turn out to be more or less extensive 
primary groups conceived not statically but as a 
relatively permanent closed crowd with a vector 
of motion. The varieties he mentions are the 
hunting pack, for which his contemporary exam- 
ple is the lynch mob; the lamenting pack, illus- 
trated through a long excerpt describing a 19th 
century Muhurram celebration among the Shi'a 
Muslims in Iran; and the increase pack symbol- 
ized by an agricultural fertility dance, a commu- 
nist cell or an imperialist nation. Out of the crowd 
characteristics of these packs and the basic dy- 
namics of the power process comes warfare—the 
moment of power is the moment of survival when 
he is dead and I am alive. 

This reviewer cannot convey the richness of the 
imagery and the extent of the erudition with 
which this thesis is packaged. I can only say that 
throughout you will find it very pleasant reading, 
particularly if you have an appetite for vivid 
metaphors and for descriptions of the folkways of 
Australian aborigines and other similar anthro- 
pological exotica. There are remarkably few con- 
temporary examples used, and as with the Freud- 
ians, the materials are largely drawn from what 
might be called the pathological aspects of behav- 
ior. How much more than pleasant reading it is I 
cannot fully say. With many structural models of 
behavior one has the notion that if a nut or bolt 
were tightened here and there, a screw given 
another half turn, the thing might work reason- 
ably well. With this work, however, one has the 
feeling that the whole structure may be a seduc- 
tive mirage. As with Freudianism, Marxism, or 
any other of the all encompassing philosophies of 
the 19th century, critics will attack the entire 
system, not its parts, and dismiss it as unscientific 
—even anti-scientific, and untested—even untest- 
able. Its supporters who, the dust jacket informs 
us, are led by Arnold Toynbee and assorted Brit- 
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ish intellectuals, will admire the grand tableau 
even though the connecting threads are a bit 
raveled. 

My own feeling is that some of the nomencla- 
ture used for mass behavior phenomena is very 
helpful, for instance the term crowd crystals for 
relatively permanent catalytic groups that. often 
precipitate crowds. Some of the analyses of com- 
mon riot behavior—the destructiveness of mobs, 
the characteristic breaking in of doors and win- 
dows the frequent use of fire—are highly sugges- 
tive. And Canetti has accumulated many fugitive 
descriptions of mass phenomena which alone are 
worth the price of the book. But beyond this I 
hesitate to go. His taxonomies are always sugges- 
tive but never exhaustive or logically ordered 
except as projections of his central theory. He 
seems to take the metaphor and the illustrative 
anecdote as the equivalent of proof. The relative 
frequency and current relevance of the phenom- 
ena he describes are not discussed, except perhaps 
in the final homily called an epilogue in which he 
hopes the atom bomb will force us to move beyond 
the pack phase since murder will no longer have a 
survivor and the power process therefore will be 
pointless. Is his system really so subject to ra- 
tional change? And without here reiterating the 
whole dreary debate about the existence of the 
group mind, Canetti’s unashamed adoption of this 
notion might have shown a little more deference 
to the literature purporting to explain collective 
behavior on the basis of individual psychological 
factors. Perhaps my final comment is a bit petu- 
lant, given the brilliance of the book, but I could 
find no indication whatsoever that Canetti had 
read a single contemporary worker in the field of 
collective behavior, or for that matter, sociology 
or psychology. This is the work of a single mind, 
with all of the advantages and drawbacks which 
that implies—Ricuarp D. LAMBERT, University 
of Pennsylvania. 


~ Politische Ordnung und Menschliche Existenz: 


Festgabe für Eric Voegelin zum 60. Geburtstag. 
EDITED BY ALoIrs DemPr, HANNAH ARENDT, 
‘FrieprRicH ENGEL-JanosIi. (Munich, Germany: 
Verlag C. H. Beck. Pp. ix, 634. DM 58.-.) 


How can a short review do justice to a volume 
as richly diverse and complex as this? Political 
Order and Human Existence is a collection of 
thirty-two essays published to honor Erie Voege- 
lin on the occasion of his 60th birthday. Twenty- 
four of the contributions are in German; only 
eight are in English. The majority of the essays 
are in the field of political science, but there are 
several distinguished contributions in philosophy, 
law and classical studies, and some of the subjects 
treated range as far as “The Work of Art as a 


Kosmion” by Gregor Sebba and “The Heavendiing, 
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Ascension of Ch’U Yüan” by Peter Weber- 
Schäfer. Such unity as the volume possesses de- 
rives from the impact upon each of the authors of 
Eric Voegelin’s prolific scholarship. The majority 
of the authors refer explicitly either to The New 
Science of Politics, which was published in German 
in 1959, or to the three published volumes of Order 
and History. (The full scope of Eric Voegelin’s 
work is indicated in a useful bibliography of his 
writings from 1922 to 1962 prepared by Ludger 
Krimphove for inclusion in the book.) 

Perhaps the most interesting aspect of this 
volume is inadvertent: the collection contains a 
striking sample of post-war German scholarship in 
political science. It would be most desirable to 
make available in English at least the essays that 
fall into this category. Some excellent work in 
politics is now being done again in German. Its 
various authors are generally still far too little 
known in the Anglo-American academic world, 
and many of the essays offered here are in them- 
selves worthy of note. For instance, there is a 
brilliant, and devastating, piece by Armin Mohler 
titled “The Role of Ideology in the Fifth Repub- 
lic.” This analyzes de Gaulle’s national leadership 
in terms of a series of psychological shocks deliber- 
ately administered to the French public, and 
dissects the Gaullist political style into the three- 
phase sequence “deliberate obfuscation—provo- 
cation—exhaustion,”’ the latter being achieved by 
repeated provocations having the effect of bandil- 
leras placed to weaken the bull. 

There is also a scrupulous essay by Heinz Lau- 
fer, “Homo homini homo,” in which the anthro- 
pological foundations of the political thought of 
Carl Schmitt are examined and criticized. Karl 
Dietrich Bracher, in “Providentia Americana,” 
offers a perceptive interpretation of the origins of 
the American sense of national mission, of a spe- 
cial democratic destiny. Jürgen Gebhardt presents 
a superb piece of scholarship in “Karl Marx and 
Bruno Bauer,” which examines the neo-Hegelian 
dialogue between Bauer and the young Marx 
concerning the Jewish question, and in the process 
affords a new understanding of Marx’s theory of 
revolution and historical transformation. There is 
a short but lucid essay by F. A. Freiherr von der 
Heydte, “The ‘Political Formula’,’”’ which builds 
on the well-known conception of Gaetano Mosca. 
It closes with a fine distinction between a resist- 
ance movement that challenges the political 
formula on which an established regime is based, 
with no holds barred, and a political opposition 
that shares a common political formula with the 
government in power and seeks.to replace that 
government on the basis of the shared formula. 
And Franz-Martin Schmdlz contributes a search- 
ing discussion of “The Dilemma of a Political 
ic in the Work of Max Weber.” 


Of course a number of names with an interna- 
tional reputation are also included among the 
contributors. Hans Barth, for example, offers an 
essay in German entitled “A Recollection of 
Ernest Renan,” consisting of a brief review of two 
of Renan’s minor works—his correspondence with 
David Friedrich Strauss during the Franco-Prus- 
sian War, and his L’ Avenir de la Science, written 
in 1871 after the French defeat. Another essay in 
German is Arnold Brecht’s “The Consolations of | 
Exact Science,” in which Professor Brecht distin- 
guishes between exact science and other types of 
scientific thought, with the explicit purpose of 
allowing, on the one hand, for relativism within 
the confines of exact science and, on the other, for 
absolute values of the kind to which Eric Voegelin 
is committed, that depend upon intuitions whose 
validity is not subject to strict scientific proof. 

Two of the finest contributions are those of 
Hannah Arendt and Carl J. Friedrich. In “Ac- 
tion and the ‘Pursuit of Happiness’,’’ Miss Arendt 
sets forth a wonderfully stimulating conception of 
‘public happiness,” that defines participation in 
the government of affairs as an integral part of the 
notion of the pursuit of happiness, and in which 
she discovers the root of a theory of permanent 
revolution. Professor Friedrich’s ‘‘Man, Common 
and Uncommon: The Political Person” develops 
four propositions designed in aggregate to provide 
a clear-cut empirical basis for belief in the com- 
mon man, even though the rationalist premises - 
from which the belief sprang have been largely 
discarded. 

A few of the contributions strike me as below 
par. Peter J. Fliess’ attempt to develop a parallel 
between the international relations of the Greek 
world of Thucydides and of our own era is so 
narrowly drawn as to be fatuous. And Rafael 
Calvo-Serer provides a treatment of “The Litera- 
ture of the Spanish Civil War of 1936” which is 
too biased in favor of the winning side. The author 
concludes with a rhetorical query concerning the 
defeated Republican regime: ‘‘Is it possible,” he 
asks, “that today, twenty-five years after the col- 
lapse of this government, there should still be 
those who would desire to restore it?” Somehow 
the invited “no” did not spring automatically to 
my lips. On the whole, however, the volume is 
rich and interesting and offers a fitting tribute to 
one of that handful of distinguished scholars with 
a major career on both sides of the Atlantic.— 
STEVEN MULLER, Cornell University. 


The Political System of Empires. By 8, N. Ersen- 
STADT. (New York: The Free Press of Glencoe, 
1963. Pp. xix, 524. $15.00.) 


Political scientists should resist the impulse to 
pass up Professor Eisenstadt’s work because of its 
declared sociological orientation in the examina- 





tion of twenty-seven political systems, spanning 
time and place from 2700 B. C. to 1800 A. D. and 
from China and Western Europe. (The $15.00 
price tag will unfortunately encourage such acts of 
self denial.) For if they do not resist, they will miss 
a study whose scope, manner of marshalling data 
(though not literary grace), clarity, and rigor 
represent a successful blending of the historical 
and modern conceptual approaches in the social 


_sciences. a 


In Part I, Eisenstadt states the prerequisites for 
the development of the historic bureaucratic 
societies (HBS)—social systems whose chief char- 
acteristic is the mixture of traditional and non- 
traditional elements (with the latter remaining of 
secondary importance however). These prereq- 
uisites include first “internal conditions in the 
political system’’—development by rulers of au- 
tonomous political goals (i.e. goals outside the 
traditional-ascriptive sphere), and then certain 
“external conditions’—chiefly the development 
of free-floating resources (those not tied to tradi- 
tional-ascriptive elements) in all institutional 
spheres of society and of certain levels of social 
differentiation. Social differentiation made pos- 
sible not only the creation of free-floating re- 
sources but also of “a reservoir of generalized 
power’ not embedded in traditional-ascriptive 
groups. These external’ conditions led to the crea- 
tion of two institutions, a centralized bureaucratic 
administration and channels of political struggle, 
which were used by the rulers to implement their 
autonomous goals and to provide them with free- 
floating resources. 

Eisenstadt then examines (in Part II) the dif- 
ferences between the various HBS in terms of (1) 
the policies of the rulers, (2) the goals, policies, 
and political activities of the major groups and 
strata, (3) the extent of the autonomy of the 
political sphere, (4) the increasing levels of social 
differentiation, and (5) the attendant problems 
of regulation, Examination of the policies of the 
rulers turns around their ability to develop free- 
floating resources and generalized political power, 
as well as the contradictory policy of fostering 
differentiation (necessary for resources and 
power) while trying to restrict the autonomy of 
differentiated groups. The goals and activities of 
the groups (army, bureaucracy, gentry, peas- 
antry, urban economic groups, etc.) are analyzed 
as well as their orientation to the political strug- 
gle which developed as the consequence of the 
contradictory policies pursued by the rulers. 

Eisenstadt gives special attention to the place 
of the bureaucracy in the political process. He first 
suggests several types of orientation of the bu- 
reaucracy to the polity, such as service orientation 
to rulers and major groups, passive tool of rulers, 
displacement of service goals with self-aggrandize- 
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ment, etc. He relates the scope and type of bu- 
reaucratic activity (technical v. regulative activ- 
ity) to the degree of social differentiation and the 
autonomy of the political sphere, finding a posi- 
tive correlation between a high degree of social 
differentiation and a greater scope of technical 
bureaucratic activities. 

Though he disclaims any intention of attempt- 
ing to explain the causes of change, Eisenstadt 
deals with the question of how changes come 
about in HBS, and how the HBS manage to ac- 
commodate changes while maintaining their basic 
premises and institutions. His central conclusion 
on this point is that changes and shifts in the 
relative position and composition of groups and in 
their political orientations and activities depended 
on the level of “adequate but limited” free-float- 
ing resources. If that level rose above or fell below 
certain critical points, evolutionary, or as Eisen- 
stadt terms it “‘accommodable change’ became 
impossible; total change to another political sys- 
tem would then occur. In “modern”? systems 
where generalization of political power and social 
differentiation has been nearly completed, the 
various aspects of society (including the political 
sphere) are almost fully autonomous. This can 
lead either to totalitarianism—the political sys- 
tem subjugates the entire social system-——or to a 
pluralism in which increasing differentiation 
brings an increasing number of social groups into 
the political process. Eisenstadt is hopeful that 
totalitarianism can be avoided, but he is not 
certain. 

In the body of the work there are detailed 
discussions of only half a dozen HBS, but the 
generalizations are drawn from and based on the 
findings from twenty-seven societies; actually 
sixty systems are evaluated, because for a number 
of major HBS the data are taken from several 
distinct stages of the same society. These findings 
are tabulated in a series of appendixes. In Tables 
I, Ii, and JII numerical scales are developed for a 
number of variables concerning the prerequisites 
for the institutionalization of HBS (Table I), the 
scope of the political struggle in HBS (Table II), 
and the social position, scope of activity, and 
place in the political struggle of the bureaucracy 
(Table IIT). These are followed by Tables 1-20 in 
which are correlated (usually three variables at a 
time) nineteen characteristics of HBS. The prin- 
cipal independent variables are “autonomy of 
rulers’ goals,” “type of reference of rulers goals,” 
“differentiation of institutional spheres,’ and 
“differentiation of groups.” The dependent 
variables are the various characteristics of the 
bureaucracy, of the major groups and strata, and 
of the organs and channels of political struggle. 

Perhaps no single reviewer can speak authorita- 
tively about the use of data from twenty-sev@T™ 
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societies. All the present reviewer can do is vouch 
for the accuracy and legitimacy of the treatment 
of data from French, German, and British politi- 
cal systems. More important, however, is the 
validity of the theoretical tool developed in this 
volume. On this point there can be no dispute: the 
study of comparative government and work in 
political modernization now have an instrument 
for defining the political system and its major 
components, and for creating a set of variables 
about that system and its components, their 
relationship with each other and with the environ- 
ment. A major step has been taken in the right 
direction.—-ALFRED DIAMANT, Haverford College. 


In Defense of Property. By GOTTFRIED DIBTZE. 
(Chicago: Henry Regnery Co., 1963. Pp. 209. 
$6.50.) 


The author’s argument is a familiar one: that 
property, liberty, and civilization are inseparably 
linked, Property supports a ‘‘natural aristocracy” 
and provides the system of incentives that makes 
the masses manageable and civil. It sustains 
liberty and is that which primarily makes liberty 
valuable. Extending his argument, Professor 
Dietze traces the crisis of our time to the decline 
of private property and its sanctity. He concedes 
that “humanitarians” like Duguit and Holmes, 
Wilson and Lloyd George were honest and well- 
intentioned. Still, he finds in sociological and 
positivistic jurisprudence and in the social gospel 
and welfare legislation one of the most dangerous 
kinds of treason—an abdication by the natural 
aristocracy of the responsibility to freedom and 
the mission of leadership at the promptings of 
mass democracy and ill-conceived benevolence. 
One consequence we have seen in European social- 
ism and in totalitarianism, both in its fascist and 
communist types. Another is to be found in the 
discontented and disordered societies of post-war 
America and Western Europe. Professor Dietze 
writes especially for the United States and for the 
irresponsible “children of the New Deal.” He 
warns: “The American government must cease 
persecuting the American aristocracy, the more 
educated and wealthy, by depriving them of a 
relatively large part of their property. It must 
stop taking away what has been gained by effort. 
It must refrain from punishing honest work. Only 
in this way can it fulfill America’s manifest des- 
tiny...’ (p. 205). 

In Defense of Property appears to be a fabric 
woven from three strands of conservative 
thought. The author subscribes to the social dar- 
winism of Herbert Spencer, Henry Sumner Maine, 
and the conservative justices of the pre-1936 
Court. He follows the anti-paternalistic theories 
of Kant, von Hayek, and Röpke. These he joins 

h a species of conservatism that he calls ‘Jef- 
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fersonian,”’ but which has greater affinities with 
Tocqueville and Ortega y Gasset. 

In creating this synthesis, the author does not 
meet the standard objections to the philosophies 
upon which he draws. Like Kant and Röpke, 
Professor Dietze denies equality as a common 
value (“My good is not your good.”’) but hypos- 
tasizes liberty (more properly, non-intervention) 
and duty to universal law.: Why are they abso- 
lutes, rather than one good to be weighed against 
or combined with equality, justice, and welfare? 
He follows Tocqueville and Ortega y Gasset in 
confusing a social and cultural order with the 
polity, arguing therefore that equality, positivism, 
and democracy lead to political disorder and ulti- 
mate tyranny. For modern societies this thesis is 
an implausible one, however much it may seem to 
explain about earlier or developing systems. 
Finally, the reader is left to wonder—as did the 
contemporaries of Spencer, Maine, and Justice 
Harlan—why and by what standards those that 
survive or the society that survives under a policy 
of social darwinism may be called ‘‘fittest.” 

The major value of this book probably lies in its 
synthesis of conservative philosophies. The argu- 
ments are strikingly similar to those put forward 
by the New Conservatives of The National Review 
and some of the supporters of Senator Goldwater 
who are more articulate and coherent than the 
Senator himself. Professor Dietze has made these 
arguments explicit and has related them. Unlike 
the pundits of The National Review, he does not 
present a low and moving target but one that 
spurns camouflage or evasion and invites its oppo- 
nents to sight carefully and fire for effect.— 
Davip G. Smirre, Swarthmore College. 


A Comparative Analysis of Complex Organizations. 
By Amrrar Erzronr. (New ‘York: The Free 
Press of Glencoe, Inc., 1961. Pp. xx, 366. $8.50.) 


This book is an able attempt to summarize a 
mass of studies relating to the field of comparative 
organizations. The author classifies organizations 
according to the nature of compliance—defined as 
a relationship consisting of the power employed 
by superiors to control subordinates and the ori- 
entation of the subordinates to this power—uti- 
lizedin the organization. The first part.of the book 
develops an analytical typology of compliance in 
which three kinds of power (coercive, remunera~ 
tive and normative) are combined with three 
kinds of involvement among participants (aliena- 
tive or negative, calculative and moral) to produce 


nine types of compliance. Three of these types 


(the coercive-alienative, the remunerative-calcu- 
lative and the normative-moral) are selected for 
study, since the large majority of cases fall within 
these three categories. 

The value of the study for students of politics is 
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considerable, though limited by the fact that ex- 
amples are drawn almost entirely from the 
United States. The conclusions advanced must, 
therefore, be treated with some caution until 
cross-cultural studies can be made. With this one 
major limitation, however, the book demonstrates 
the relevance of modern sociology for the study of 
polities if it does not raise the suspicion that, in 
the long run, politics seems likely to become one 
of the applied branches of its wider-ranging rela- 
tive. Certainly an examination of political organi- 
zations on the basis of their compliance structure 
is a welcome relief from the tiresome attempt to 
differentiate political behavior on the basis of its 
power orientation. 

This reviewer found the comparison of various 
élite structures (chapter 5) fascinating, particu- 
larly that part of the analysis which showed the 
startling analogies between the functioning politi- 
cal system of a prison and that of a corrupt city 
government. Likewise the analysis of Charisma 
(chapter 6), and the critique of Weber’s well- 
known discussion of this phenomenon, are among 
the best things in the book. He has no difficulty in 
showing that Weber’s evolutionary assumption 
(to the effect that charisma is generated by ‘‘na- 
tural” leaders, is then invested in offices and tends 
to diminish over time) is unnecessary. A charis- 
matic movement may develop into a bureaucratic 
structure, and a bureaucracy may become highly 
charismatic. It is not without significance that 
Professor Etzioni achieves this modification of the 
Weberian hypothesis by use of cross-cultural and 
historical examples, from which it is a fair infer- 
ence to conclude that much of the present paro- 
chialism which pervades the study of political 
matters might be greatly reduced by solid work in 
history and at least a nodding acquaintance with 
cultures other than our own. 

By way of criticism, let me suggest that the 
author has been led to over-simplify hypotheses 
by his concentration on the three types selected 
for close study. For example, is it really true to 
say (p. 152) that normative organizations tend to 
rely mainly on normative means for the recruit- 
ment and control of participants? This will be 
news to the administrative élites who run uni- 
versities and to those alumnae who are constantly 
subjected to pleas for an increase in their annual 
contribution to their alma mater. Nor would a 
study of Hitler’s short but disastrous career sup- 
port the contention (p. 210) that the more an 
organization relies on coercion, the less charisma 
is required and vice versa. A study of any of the 
great tyrants and their modus operandi suggests 
the very opposite: the greater the coercion uti- 
lized, the greater the need to have a powerful, 
charismatic personality who can gain widespread 
support for his brutal measures of policy. 


In conclusion, it should not be assumed that, 
suggestive as it is, the book abounds in insights 
into the operations of organizations which will 
startle even mildly sophisticated observers of 
human affairs. The remark (p. 237) that “side- 
tracking from low-ranking line to staff positions 
may bring about upward mobility” was not un- 
known to the gallant captain of H.M.S. Pinafore 
whose advice to aspiring officers is contained in 
the following succinct counsel: ‘Stick close to 
your desks and never go to sea, And you all may 
be the Rulers of the Queen’s Navee.”’ 

The volume contains a lengthy and helpful 
bibliography.—Cargy B. Joynt, Lehigh Uni- 
versity. 


Uiopia and Its Enemies. By Grorcs Kates. (New 
York: The Free Press of Glencoe, 1963. Pp. 244. 
$5.50.) 


Would man find utopia—a world of perpetual 
peace, of guaranteed abundance, and of condi- 
tioned virtue—not a paradise but a subtle version 
of hell? This is the question that Mr. Kateb asks 
and that he answers in the negative. His book is 
written to challenge the antiutopians and to 
affirm a cautious faith in man’s capacity to realize 
utopia through rational choice and conscious 
manipulation of his environment, physical and 
social, 

Essentially the author’s argument against the 
enemies of utopia is that they have not estab- 
lished their case. Many have argued (Burke, 
Laski, Koestler) that great revolutions always go 
astray. Granted that they do initially, may they 
not eventually accomplish many of their objec- 
tives? (the Russian Revolution). Man now may be 
unable to conceive human nature except in terms 
of the Hobbesian “gain, safety, and reputation” 
(Freud, Niebuhr). But have we in fact demon- 
strated that there are determinate limits to the in- 
crease of “conditioned virtue?” Much evidence 
appears to run counter to such a notion. The artist 
and the intellectual deplore the prospects of a 
world without mystery, dialectic, or character- 
building hardship (John Stuart Mill, Aldous Hux- 
ley, Joseph Wood Krutch). Must we, though, have 
nonsense to make things meaningful, suffering in 
order to see good, and hardship to be healthy? At 
the very least, the argument is subject to dispute. 

Though the author’s verdict on antiutopianism 
is “not proven,” he does not assert that utopiais 
demonstrably a sensible aim. He does believe, on 
the other hand, that our crowded planet and con- 
temporary man’s growing technological capabili- 
ties have made the utopian organization of our 
collective and individual lives increasingly urgent. 

Political Science has been regarded by most as 
an antiutopian discipline—the pursuit of the 


“second best.” Therefore, many political scientists" 
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will probably find uncongenial Mr. Kateb’s own 
preference for utopianism and-——for instance-—his 
defense of such utopian tracts as B. F. Skinner’s 
Walden Two. As the author’s own account sug- 
gests, the utopian view depends fundamentally 
upon two dubious propositions: 1) that the ‘new 
psychology” both liberates human energies and 
simultaneously provides the needed corrective to 
that liberation; and 2) that modern technology 
diminishes the problems of government over the 
l long run. Few would be prepared to invest 
heavily—given the present state of our revelation 
or understanding—in a program that rested pri- 
marily upon these articles of faith. The author 
does not insist, however, that we do; he asks only 
that we rethink our position. 
| The book is well written. Students of political 
: philosophy will find it not only an able treatment 
| of many familiar themes but also of political 
: theory embedded in other social sciences and in 
the contemporary novel that merits considera- 
tion. The author achieves his primary objective 
of challenging effectively the major theses in the 
tradition of antiutopian thought, stating the 
arguments of the antiutopians fairly and precisely. 
His work has the wider merit of suggesting as well 
a critique of the unexamined antiutopian assump- 
tions of some schools of present-day conservative 
thought—Davip G. Smits, Swarthmore College. 


Politics and Economics: Papers in Polttical 
Economy. By Lorp Rospins. (New York: St. 
Martin’s Press, 1963. Pp. ix, 231. $7.50.) 


Lionel Robbins of the London School of Eco- 
nomics is a distinguished economist, public serv- 
ant, and patron of the arts. He also is a great 
liberal. We are therefore fortunate that he has 
made available in this volume, along with three 
previously published reviews, seven lectures which 
have not been in print before. Dealing with issues 
of public policy, they are lucid, incisive, and 
judicious and reveal why Lord Robbins may not 
inappropriately be thought of as a twentieth- 
century J. S. Mill. Like Mill, he is a political econ- 
omist whose work is informed with a strong sense 
of the political element in economic policy. And 
like Mill, he comprehends liberalism as a rule of 
law designed to safeguard what Isaiah Berlin has 
called negative freedom. Finally, like Mill, his 
awareness of reality and the art of the possible 
have prevented him from becoming doctrinaire in 

| his liberal beliefs. Where economists of Hayekian 
persuasion with Procrustean persistence force the 
world into the logical mold of the competitive 
model, Lord Robbins is not so presumptuous. He 
recognizes that external economies and disecon- 
omies in the market system impede the achieve- 
ment of optimal welfare through individual 
~ €fdice, To that extent he is willing to consider 


compensating action by the state. He does not 
reject the welfare state out of hand, But neither 
does he look upon government as a deus exmachina 
that can solve all the problems of the market 
economy. Experienced himself in the ways of 
government, he is properly sceptical about how 
far it can improve the human condition. 

Political scientists will be most interested in the 
first seven chapters in the book. The last three are 
concerned with monetary and financial issues, 
namely the dollar shortage (as was), the British 
balance-of-payments crisis of 1957, and the Rad- 
cliffe Report on monetary policy. While they are 
not highly technical, they nonetheless assume the 
reader has a solid background in economic analy- 
sis. The earlier chapters focus on a wider range of 
policy problems: the relations between politics 
and economics; freedom and order; the arts and 
the state; equality as a social objective; Hayek on 
liberty; the meaning of economic integration; and 
liberalism and the international problem. This is a 
rich menu, and though political scientists whose 
eyes are fixed on the computer will find no quanti- 
tative data to satisfy their programming appe- 
tites, those who are intrigued by the elusive rela- 
tionships of polity and economy will find much 
food for thought. Whether or not they agree with 
Lord Robbins’ views, they will be challenged by 
the reasoned and reasonable way in which he 
presents them. Above all, they can savor the ex- 
perience of observing a first-class mind at work.— 
KARL DE Scawernitz, JR., Northwestern Uni- 
versity. 


The Quiet Battle: Writings on the Theory and Prac- 
tice of Non-Violent Resistance. By MuLFrorp W. 
SIBLEY. (Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday & Co., 
Ine., 1963. Pp. viii, 390. $1.45.) 


Most thoughtful people have understood fairly 
well the meaning of violence, but the term non- 
violence is still shrouded in ambiguity and 
mystery. Professor Sibley’s The Quiet Battle 
should dispel much mystery and enlighten the 
enigmatic quality in many clichés on this subject. 
It should force an intellectual examination of 
many pacifist claims, because this is the best study 
of the “problem of struggling against injustice 
without the use of violence.” 

This anthology exhibits a careful framework, 
and the argument has three parts: First, the 
theory of non-violence is examined; second, exam- 
ples are provided of non-violent action without 
articulated theory; and finally, instances of non- 
violent resistance are provided where the theory 
has been carefully worked out. Readers will find 
that the theory is incomplete, and that the prac- 
tice of non-violence has had only mixed success. 
This should not be surprising, for, indeed, where 
can one find a panacea? More significantly, the 
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stock arguments that pacifism is impractical are 
laid to rest and the genuine issue is drawn: are you 
willing to examine for use a theory of social action 
which assumes a close relation between the means 
of justice and the objects of justice? 

The theoretical section includes writings of 
religious prophets, Etienne de la Boétie, Godwin, 
Shelley, Thoreau, Gandhi, Coe, Page, Case and 
Gregg. The last four readings deserve particular 
attention as they are the most careful statements, 
and at the same time these men are most often 
ignored when students of conflict (politics) come 
to deal with conflict. These readings address them- 
selves to the double question of whether there is 
an effective and moral alternative to violence, and 
in providing an affirmative answer they lay out a 
theory of non-violence. Attention is directed par- 
ticularly to the practical assumptions. Non-vio- 
lence assumes that the basis of any social system 
including war is the voluntary cooperation of 
members. It assumes also that by withdrawal of 
that cooperation other members of the system can 
be forced to examine their relation to it and they 
may be persuaded to change their ways. It recog- 
nizes many affinities between non-violence and 
war such as the proper relation between attack 
and defense, the importance of discipline, courage, 
and strategy, and the willingness to suffer losses; 
but it differs at the point of inflicting physical 
harm on the opposition. It seeks conversion in- 
stead of subjection. 

Often those who wander thus far into the litera- 
ture feel a powerful emotional tug and they ex- 
claim ‘‘How beautiful, but unrealistic. Certainly 
this is an admirable way for dealing with civilized 
English gentlemen, but itis no way to deal with the 
rampant evil of totalitarianism.” Case studies are 
provided by Professor Sibley which suggest that 
. non-violence may be an effective weapon in com- 
batting totalitarianism. Readers should especially 
study A. K. Jameson and Gene Sharp, “Non- 
violent Resistance and the Nazis: The Case of 
Norway,’ and Joseph Scholmer’s “Vorkuta: 
Strike in a Concentration Camp.” These acts of 
resistance were without the benefit of careful 
theory but they are quite suggestive. They should 
also examine the record of Pennsylvania under the 
Quakers, the use of non-violence in India in a 
selection from Shridharani’s War Without Vio- 
lence, and Lincoln’s and King’s studies of non-vio- 
lent action by the U. S. Negro. These and other 
selections suggest two important facts. Pacifism 
presupposes the capacity of all men to respond to 
rational appeals when people are willing to suffer 
for their rational convictions, and non-violence 
has a record of partial success in even the most 
unlikely circumstances. 

Brief statements introduce each reading to ex- 
plain its relation to the book’s purpose. Professor 


Sibley should be commended for these concise in- 
troductions and the “Concluding Reflections: The 
Relevance of Non-Violence in our Day.” In this 
last he examines the ideal non-violent society and 
the relation of this philosophy of action to the 
reconstruction of society. According to the author 
“the major crisis may have to do with the question 
of whether civilization, which produced the ideals 
of non-violence, can in fact discard the means of 
violence before those means destroy it.”’— 
Ricuarp W. TAYLOR, Coe College. 


The Problem of Sovereigniy in the Later Middle 
Ages. By MICHAEL J. WILKS. (Cambridge: At 
the University Press, 1963. Pp. xiii, 619. 
$12.50.) 


We know immensely more about the Middle 
Ages than in the recent past. Stirring and notable 
books on this vast period come with regularity 
from the press. The discovery of new documents 
and their interpretation has made Latin a vital 
and living language among scholars, as well as 
among those training as Roman Catholic clergy. 
Yet newer scholarship has destroyed older cer- 
tainties, and we are far, indeed, from the simplici- 
ties in political theory of a nineteenth century 
writer like Paul Janet. For the medieval Papacy is 
our modern one and the modern Papacy is medie- 
val, so great is the continuity of idea and institu- 
tion in Western history. One is reminded of Ma- 
cauley’s description of the Papacy as the oldest 
and most venerable of institutions among men. 

This book has its origin in a study by Professor 
Wilks of Augustinus Triumphus who completed 
his enormous Summa de potestate ecclesiastica in 
1326. It was a time of political disturbance and of 
intellectual creativeness. The effort of scholars 
was to integrate the philosophy of St. Thomas in 
the discussion of the issues of Empire, Church, 
law, and society in the fourteenth century. Wilks 
builds his work around Augustinus Triumphus, 
and this leads him to discuss the hierocratic inter- 
preters of papal plenitudo potestatis, as well as the 
defenders of imperial power, and of royal author- 
ity in the independent kingdoms of the time. In a 
volume of such length, the author has space to 
investigate the many variations of theme on the 
problem of the authority of the Church, or the 
Pope, or the Cardinals, or just the Bishops in their 
dioceses. If the late John XXIII spoke to all men 
of good will in Pacem in Terris, the authority to 
speak in such a manner would arise from some 
conception of the plenztudo potestatis, the supreme 
spiritual authority which would have indirect 
temporal consequences. But today perhaps none 
would assert, as say Aegidius Romanus, that 
society is a universal Church, with two aspects, 
the spiritual and the temporal. For he said (De 
ecclesiastica potestate, L. II, c. xiv): “Quod cem, 
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duo gladii siat in ecclesia, quinque de causis gla- 
dius inferior non superfluit propter superiorem, sed 
hii duo gladii decorant et ornant ecclesiam mili- 
tantem.” i 

Wilks speaks of three main schools. There were 
those who continued in the fourteenth century to 
wish for the omnipotence of a divinely consti- 
tuted ruler, the Pope, who is the verus imperator of 
a society that is a Church, i.e., both state and 
Christian order. Alternatively, there were those 
who sought power in the community in all things, 
including the faith that lay in the custody of the 
congregalio fidelium. But between them in increas- 
ing numbers were Aquinas and his followers, who 
sought to formulate the ideal of a ruler who is 
both absolute and limited at the same time. “By 
the second quarter of the fourteenth century this 
latter but inadequate theory has gained the field, 
and writers like Augustinus Triumphus and Mar- 
silius of Padua, the exponents of sovereignty papal 
and popular, are left as lonely and isolated giants 
on the fringes of the main body of late medieval 
political thinkers” (p. 16). Or, one might say 
“divine realities need not be questioned, but it 
was unnecessary to make the political community 
into a Church and nothing else” (p. 527). 

While the notable contribution of this volume 
is the sustained analysis of those who supported a 
hierocratic or papal summa potestas, the tracing of 
the impact of Thomistic argument is of hardly less 
significance. It was Thomas who proposed the 
way to the modern world. For Thomas’ via media 


may be called a return to the principle of Gelasian 
Dualism, which stated the Christian Order in part 
in terms of the Classical Order of the state. More- 
over, the treatment of the Thomistic theory of 
law is of singular value, because of the examina- 
tion of casual or emergency jurisdiction, in which 
there is an exception to the enforcement of the law 
or to certain of its provisions. (Wilks’ index notes 
the numerous discussions of this issue, but see 
especially pp. 209ff.) 

It has been said that arguments are never won 
(though they should be won or lost), but pruden- 
tially issues simply cease to be of interest. Thus, 
in one sense the questions of power raised in the 
later Middle Ages were never answered. They 
simply became irrelevant in a newer age. As the 
dialectic of Reformation and Counter-Reforma- 
tion were one thing, so the issues of today are 
different. The present Vatican Council is not 
merely a continuation of the debates of the 
Council of Trent. And curiously the magisterium 
of the Bishop of Rome has sponsored statements 
that are listened to with the respect that might 
be accorded an Innocent III more than a John 
XXII, or a Paul V in his battle with James I over 
his degrading oath of allegiance. 

We are indebted to Professor Wilks for his 
notable contribution to our modern knowledge of 
the Middle Ages. His bibliographical and bio- 
graphical materials are invaluable to the specialist 
in political theory—Francis G. Wiuson, Uni- 
versity of Ilinois. 
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Sociale, No. 1, 1963. 

d’Entréves, Alexander P. Legality and Legiti- 
macy, Review of Metaphysics. June, 1963. 

Frank, Joseph. Dostoevsky: The Encounter 
With Europe. The Russian Review. July, 1963. 

Friedrich, Paul J. Some Recent Works on Com- 
munism and Christianity. Slavic Review. June, 
1963. 

Gold, Milton. In Search of a Historian. Centen- 
nial Review. Summer, 1963. 

Goldstein, Joseph and Katz, Jay. Why an “In- 
sanity Defense.” Daedalus. Summer, 1963. 

Grace, William J. Milton, Salmasius, and the 
Natural Law. Journal of the History of Ideas. July- 
September, 1963. 

Greene, Donald J. Samuel Johnson and “Nat- 
ural Law.” Journal of British Studies. May, 1963. 

Greiffenhagen, Martin. Politische Theologie 
und Politikwissenschaft. Gesellschaft, Siaat, Erzie- 
hung. June, 1963. 

Gundel, Hans, Georg. Der Begriff Maiestas im 
politischen Denken der römischen Republik. 
Historia. July, 1963. l 

Hawortb, L. The Standard View of the State. 
A Critique. Ethics. July, 1963. 

Heer, Friedrich. “Pacem in Terris.” Die Neue 
Gesellschaft. July-August, 1963. 

Hoffmann, Stanley. Rousseau on War and 
Peace. American Political Science Review. June, 
1963. 

Hofstadter, Richard. Anti-intellectualism in 
the Politics of Our Time. University. Spring, 1963. 

Holloway, S. W. F. Sociology and History. His- 
tory. June, 1963. 

Horowitz, Irving Louis. Sociology and Politics. 
The Myth of Functionalism Revisited. Journal of 
Politics. May, 1963. 

Jaspers, Karl. Der Philosoph in der Politik. Der 
Monat. April, 1968. 

Johnson, A. H. Some Aspects of Whitehead’s 
Social Philosophy. Philosophy and Phenomeno- 
logical Research. September, 1963. 

Kariel, Henry S. Nietzsche’s Preface to Consti- 
tutionalism. Journal of Politics, May, 1963. 

Kenyon, Cecelia M. “An Economic Interpreta- 
tion of the Constitution” after Fifty Years. Cen- 
tennial Review. Summer, 1968. 

Kosa, John and Rachiele, Leo D. The Spirit of 
Capitalism, Traditionalism and Religiousness. A 


Re-examination of Weber’s Concepts. Sociological . 


Quarterly. Summer, 1963. 

Lavrin, Janko. Chaadayev and the West. The 
Russian Review. July, 1963. 

Lenk, Kurt. Die Rolle der Intelligenzsoziologie 
in der Theorie Mannheims. Kölner Zeitschrift für 
Soziologie und Sozialpsychologie. No. 2, 1968. 

Lewey, Guenter. Zur theologischen Lehre über 
die Tyrannei. Der Siaat. No. 2, 19638. 
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Lichtheim, George. Power and Ideology. Parti- 
san Review. Summer, 1963. 

Lucas, Paul. Ex Parte Sir Wiliam Blackstone 
and the Natural Law. The American Journal of 
Legal History. April, 1963. 

Lutfalia, Michel. L’évidence, fondement néces- 
saire et suffisant de l’ordre naturel chez Quesnay 
et Morelly. Revue d’ Histoire Economique et Sociale. 
No. 2, 1963. l 

McCloskey, J. H. The State as an Organism, as 
a Person and as an End in Itself. Philosophical 
Review. July, 1963. T 

McConnell, Allen. Helvetius’ Russian Pupils. 
Journal of the History of Ideas. July-September, 
1963. 

McGiffert, Michael. Selected Writings on 
American National Character. American Quar- 
terly. Summer, 1963. 

Maihofer, W. Zur Einführung in die Grund- 
fragen der Rechtsphilosophie. Juristische Schu- 
lung. No. 3, 1963. 

Mazlish, Bruce. The Idea of Progress. Daedalus, 
Summer, 1963. 

Medawar, P. B. On From Spencer. Encounter. 
September, 1963. 

Meyers, Marvin; Krieger, Leonard; Jaffa. 
Harry V.; Hartz, Louis. The Liberal Tradition in 
America: An Appraisal. Comparative Studies in 
Society and History. April, 1963. 

Mills, Gordon; Hartz, Louis; White, Leslie; 
Samuelson, Paul A.; Potter, David M., and Hoff- 
mann, Frederick J. Symposium: Individualism in 
Twentieth-Century America. Zexas Quarterly. 
Summer, 1963. 

Mommsen, Wolfgang J. Zum Begriff der ‘‘Ple- 
biszitéren Fithrerdemokratie’”’ bei Max Weber. 
Kölner Zeitschrift für Soziologie und Sozialpsycho- 
logie. No. 2, 1963. 

Nicolini, F. Jean Baptiste Vico dans Phistoire 
de la pensée. Cahiers d’ Histoire Mondiale. No. 2, 
1968. 

Noxon, J. Hazlitt as a Moral Philosopher. 
Ethics. July, 1963. 

Pacchi, A. Bibliografia hobbesiana dal 1840 ad 
oggi. Revista Critica Di Storia Della Filosofia. Oc- 
tober-December, 1962. 

Palmier, Leslie H. The Impermanence of 
Power. Human Relations. May, 1963. 

Parsons, Howard L. Are There Any Norms for 
Laws? Ethics. July, 1963. 

Partridge, P. H. Some Notes on the Concept of 
Power. Political Studies. June, 1968. 

Polin, R. Justice et raison chez Hobbes. Revista 
Critica Di Storia Della Filosofia. October-Decem- 
ber, 1968. 

Pranger, Robert J. Tocqueville and Political 
Ambivalence. Studies in Romanticism. Spring, 
1968, o 
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Rawls, John. The Sense of Justice. Philosophical 
Review. July, 1963. 

Raymond, John. Henry Adams and the Amer- 
ican Scene. History Today. May and June, 1963. 

Rehbinder, Manfred. Die Grundlegung der 
Rechtssoziologie durch Eugen Ehrlich. Kölner 
Zeitschrift fir Soziologie und Sozialpsychologie. No. 
2, 1963. 

Reischer, O. R. Toward a Unification of Ethics, 
Laws and the Social Sciences. 40 University of De- 
trott Law Journal, 1963. 

Richter, Melvin. Tocqueville on Algeria. Review 
of Politics. July, 1963. 

Ritter, G. A. Divine Right und Piarogative der 
Englischen Könige 1603-1640. Historische Zeit- 
schrift. June, 1963. 

Sandoz, Ellis. Myth and Society in the Philoso- 
phy of Bergson. Social Research. Summer, 1963. 

Schluchter, Wolfgang. Der HElitbegriff als 
Soziologische Kategorie. Kölner Zeitschrift für 
Soziologie und Sozialpsychologie. No. 2, 1963. 

Seliger, Martin. Locke’s Natural Law. Journal 
of the History of Ideas. July-September, 1963. 

Skinner, AS. Sir James Steuart: International 
Relations. The Economic History Review. April, 
1963. 

Smith, Brian C. Maine’s Concept of Progress. 
Journal of the History of Ideas. July~September, 
1963. 

Smith, Constance I. Filmer and the Knolles 
Translation of Bodin. Philosophical Quarterly. 
July, 1963. 

Speel, Charles J. Theological Concepts of 
Magistracy. Church History. June, 1963. 

Srzednicki, J. Basic Political Concepts. The 
Philosophical Quarterly. July, 1963. 

Stark, W. In Search of the True Pareto. British 
Journal of Sociology. June, 1963. 

Stern, J. P. Heine: History and Prophecy. New 
Left Review. Summer, 1963. 
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Stone, Julius. When Politics Is Harder than 
Physics. American Scholar. Summer, 1963. 

Stoyanovitch, K. et al. La théorie marxiste du 
dépérissement de l’Etat et du droit. Archives de 
Philosophie du Droit. No. 8, 1963. 

Struik, Dirk J.; Chamberlain, Gary L.; Bart- 
lett, Francis and Shodell, J. Symposium on the 
Young Marx. Science and Society. Summer, 1963. 

Tierney, Brain. Natura Id Est Deus: Juristic 
Pantheism? Journal of the History of Ideas. July- 
September, 1963. l 

Treves, Renato. Ferdinand Tönnies e la teoria 
della comunità e della società. Quaderini de Rocio- 
logia. January-March, 1963. 

Vecchio, G. del. Natural Law as a Foundation 
of a Society of the Human Race. World Justice. 
No. 4, 1968. 

Viano, C. A. Analisi della vita emotiva e 
tecnica politica nella filosofia de Hobbes. Revista 
Critica Di Storia Della Filosofia. October~Decem- 
ber, 19638. 

Walzer, Michael. Puritanism as a Revolution- 
ary Ideology. Theory and History. No. I, 1963. 

Warrender, H. Hobbes’ Conception of Moral- 
ity. Revista Critica Di Storia Della Filosofia. Octo- 
ber~December, 1962. 

Weiss, John. Dialectical Idealism and the Work 
of Lorenz von Stein. International Review of Social 
History. No. 1, 1963. 

White, Hayden V. The Abiding Relevance of 
Croce’s Idea of History. Journal of Modern His- 
tory. June, 1963. 

Willhoite, Fred H. Political Order and Consen- 
sus: A Continuing Problem. The Western Political 
Quarterly. June, 1963. 

Williams, Raymond. From Hero to Victim: 
Notes on the Development of Liberal Tragedy. 
New Left Review. Summer, 1963. 

Williams, Raymond. Tragic Despair and Re- 
volt. The Critical Quarterly. Summer, 1968. 


SELECTED ARTICLES AND DOCUMENTS ON 
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D. SIDNEY ULMER 
University of Kentucky 


Research Methods 


Bendig, A. W. (27) “A Note on Cattell’s Radi- 
calism (Q.) Scale,” The Journal of Social Psychol- 
ogy, Vol. 60 (June 1963) pp. 107—113. 

Blalock, H. M. Jr. (84) “Making Causal Infer- 
ences for Unmeasured Variables from Correlations 
Among Indicators,” American Journal of Sociol- 
ogy, 69 #1 (July 1963) pp. 53-62. 


* The number in parentheses following the namie of each 
authes indicates institutional affiliation which may be de- 
termined by reference to the institutional] list on page 978. 


Brown, R. H. (31) “Theory of Combat: The 
Probability of Winning,” Operations Research, 
Vol. 11 #8 (May—June 1963) pp. 418-4285. 

Camilleri, Santo, F. (18), Cohen, Bernard P. 
(18) “Some Indices for Comparing Sets of 
Ranks,” The Pacific Sociological Review, Vol. 6 #1 
(Spring 1963) pp. 10-15. 

Edwards, Ward; Lindman, H.; Savage, L. (25) 
“Bayesian Statistical Inference for Psychological 
Research,” Psychological Review, Vol. 70 #3 (May 
1963) pp. 193-242. 
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Forehand, Garlie A. (22) “Assessments of In- 
novative Behavior,” Journal of Applied Psychol- 
ogy, Vol. 47 #3 (June 1963) pp. 206~213. 

Gullahorn, Jeanne E. and John T. (11) “An In- 
vestigation of the Effects of Three Factors on 
Response to Mail Questionnaires,” Public Opinion 
Quarterly, Vol. 27 #2 (Summer 1963) pp. 294-296. 

Hamblin, Robert L.; Bridger, D. A.; Day, R. C. 
(32), W. L. Yancey (82) “The Interference—Ag- 
gression Law?” Soctometry, Vol. 26 #2 (June 1963) 
pp. 190-216. 

McHugh, Richard B. (26) “Comment on 
‘Scales and Statistics: Parametric and Non-Para- 
metric,’ ? Psychological Bulletin, Vol. 60 #4 (July 
1963) pp. 850-355. 

Morgan, J. N.; Sonquist, J. A. (25) “Problems 
in the Analysis of Survey Data and a Proposal,” 
Journal of the American Sialtstical Association, 
58 #302 (June 1963) pp. 415-434. 

Mosteller, F. (7); Wallace, D. L. (22) “Infer- 
ence in an Authorship Problem” (The Federalist 
Papers) Journal of the American Statistical Asso- 
ciation, Vol. 58 #302 (June 1963) pp. 275-309. 

Nosanchuk, Terrance A. (22) “A Comparison 
of Several Sociometric Partitioning Techniques,” 
Sociomeiry, Vol. 26 #1 (March 1963) pp. 112-124. 

Selvin, H. C. (20); Hagstrom, W. O. (0) “The 
Empirical Classification of Formal Groups,” 
American Sociological Review, Vol. 28 #3 (June 
1963) pp. 399-410. 

Tupes, Ernest C. “Correcting Correlation Co- 
efficients for Group Heterogeneity When One 
Variable is a Dichotomy,” Psychometrika, Vol. 28 
#1 (March 1963) pp. 43-48. 


Motivation and Personality 


Daniels, L. R. (80); Berkowitz, L. (80) “Liking 
and Response to Dependency Relationships,” 
Human Relations, Vol. 16 (May 19638) pp. 141- 
148. 

Rankin, R. J. (13); Jones, B. N. “Influence of 
an International Crisis Upon Manifest Anxiety,” 
Psychological Reports, Vol. 12 (June 1963) pp. 
763-766. 

Schuman, Howard (7); Harding, John (6) 
‘Sympathetic Identification with the Under- 
dog,” Public Opinion Quarterly, Vol. 27 #2 (Sum-~ 
mer 1963) pp. 230-241. 

Sutton-Smith, Brian, (2); Roberts, J. M. (6); 
Kozelka, R. M. (83) “Game Involvement in 
Adults,” The Journal of Social Psychology, Vol. 
60 (June 1963) pp. 15-29. 

Wells, W. D., “Computer Simulation of Con- 
sumer Behavior,” Harvard Bustness Review, Vol. 
41 #3 (May—June 1963) pp. 93-98. 


Opinions and Attitudes 
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Protestant Ministers,” The Journal of Social Psy- 
chology, Vol. 60 (June 1963) pp. 71-83. 

Engel, Gerald (16); and O’Shea, H. E. (16) 
“Teaching Democratic Values: A Study of the 
Effect of Prejudice Upon Learning,” The Journal 
of Social Psychology, Vol. 60 (June 1963) pp. 157- 
167. 

Mueller, Eva (25) “Public Attitudes Toward 
Fiscal Programs,” The Quarterly Journal of Eco- 
nomics, Vol. 77 (May 1963) pp. 210-238. 

Weissberg, Norman C. (25); Proshansky, H. M. 
(4) “The Jewish Anti-Semites Perceptions of 
Fellow Jews,” The Journal of Social Psychology, 
Vol, 60 (June 1963) pp. 139-151. 


Cognitive Processes and Individual 
Decision-Making 


Anscombe, F. J. (15) “Sequential Medical 
Trials,” Journal of the American Statistical Associa- 
tion, Vol. 58 #302 (June 1963) pp. 365~383. 

Armitage, P. (9) “Sequential Medical Trials: 
Some Comments on F, J. Anscombe’s Paper,” 
Journal of the American Statistical Association, 


Vol. 58 #302 (June 1963) pp. 384-387. 


Colton, T. (7) “A Model for Selecting One of 
Two Medical Treatments,” Journal of the Amert- 
can Statistical Association, Vol. 58 #302 (June 
1963) pp. 888-400. 

Ellsberg, Daniel (17) “Reply to Risk, Ambi- 
guity, and the Savage Axioms,” The Quarterly 
Journal of Economics, Vol. 77 (May 1963) pp. 
336-342. 

Epstein, William (24) “Attitudes of Judgment 
and the Size-Distance Hypothesis,” Journal of 
Experimental Psychology, Vol. 65 #1 (July 1963) 
pp. 78-83. 

Jennings, Joseph W. (11); Johnson, D. M. (11) 
“Context Effects in Production and Judgment,” 
The Journal of Psychology, Vol. 56 (July 1963) pp. 
53-59. 

Joseph, Myron L. (5); Willis, R. H. (82) “An 
Experimental Analogy to Two Party Bargaining,” 
Behavioral Science, Vol. 8 #2 (April 1963) pp. 117- 
127. . 

Kassarjian, Harold H. (21) “Voting Intentions 
and Political Perception,” The Journal of Psy- 
chology, Vol. 56 (July 1963) pp. 85-88. 

Lepley, William M. (14) “The Maturity of the 
Chances: A Gambler’s Fallacy,” The Journal of 
Psychology, Vol. 56 (July 1963) pp. 69—72. 

Lewis, Lionel S. (19) “Knowledge, Danger, Cer- 
tainty, and the Theory of Magic,” The American 
Journal of Sociology, Vol. 69 #1 (July 1963) pp. 7- 
12. 

Pilisuk, Mare (25) “Cognitive Balance, Pri- 


- mary Groups, and the Patient-Therapist Rela- 


tionship,” Behavioral Science, Vol. 8 #2 (April 


1963) pp. 137-145. 
Alberts, Wiliam E. (24) “Personality and Atti- — 


Roberts, Harry V. (22) “Risk, Ambiguity, and 
the Savage Axioms: Comment,” The Quarterly 
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Journal of Economics, Vol. 77 (May 1963) pp. 
327-336. 

Rosenberg, L. A. (3) “Conformity as a Func- 
tion. of Confidence in Self and Confidence in Part- 
ner,” Human Relations, 16 (May 1963) pp. 131- 
139. 
Scheff, Thomas J. (80) ‘Decision Rules, Types 
of Error, and their Consequences in Medical Diag- 
nosis,” Behavioral Science, Vol. 8 #2 (April 1963) 
pp. 97-107. . 

Slamecka, Norman J. (29) “Choice Reaction- 
Time as a Function of Meaningful Similarity,” 
The American Journal of Psychology, Vol. 76 #2 
(June 1963) pp. 274-280. 

Starbuck, William H. (16) “Level of Aspiration 
Theory and Economic Behavior,’ Behavioral 
Science, Vol. 8 #2 (April 1963) pp. 128-136. 

Weiss, Walter (1); Hodgson, D. A. (1) ‘In- 
fluence of Unbalanced Response Scales on Size 
Judgments,” Journal of Experimental Psychology, 
Vol. 65 #1 (July 1963) pp. 37-46. 

Willis, R. H. (82); Hale, J. F. (5) “Dyadic In- 
teraction as a Function of Amount of Feedback 
and Instructional Orientation,” Human Relations, 
16 (May 1968) pp. 149-160. 


Interpersonal Influence 


Hills, R. Jean (6) “The Representative Func- 
tion: Neglected Dimension of Leadership Be- 
havior,” Administrative Science Quarterly, Vol. 8 
#1 (June 1963) pp. 83-101. 

Patchen, Martin (25) “Alternative Question- 
naire Approaches to the Measurement of Influ- 
ence in Organizations,” American Journal of 
Sociology, Vol. 69 #1 (July 1968) pp. 41-52. 

Stogdell, Ralph M. (12); Goode, O. 5. (5); Day, 
D. R. (5) “The Leader Behavior of United States 
Senators,” The Journal of Psychology, Vol. 56 
(July 1963) pp. 3-8. 


Group Behavior 


Borgatta, Edgar (80); Stimson, J. (lla) “Sex 
Differences in Interaction Characteristics,” The 


‘Journal of Social Psychology, Vol. 60 (June 1963) 


pp. 89-100. 

Manheim, Henry L. (0); “Experimental Dem- 
onstrations of the Relationship Between Group 
Characteristics and Patterns of Intergroup In- 
teraction,” The Pacific Sociological Review, Vol. 
61 #1 (Spring 1963) pp. 25-29. 

Marston, Albert R. (80); Kanfer, F. H. (26a) 
“Group Size and Number of Vicarious Reinforce- 
ments in Verbal Learning,” Journal of Kxperimen- 
tal Psychology, Vol. 65 #6 (June 1963) pp. 593- 
596. 


Stone, L. A. (8) “Use of a Multiple Regression ° 


Model with Group Decision-Making,” Human 
Relations, Vol. 16 (May 1963) pp. 1838-188. 


Themas, Edwin J. (25); Fink, Clinton F. (25) 


“Effects of Group Size,” Psychological Bulletin, 
Vol. 60 #4 (July 1963) pp. 371-384. 

Weller, L. (28) “The Effects of Anxiety on Co- 
hesiveness and Rejection,” Human Relations, Vol. 
16 (May 1963) pp. 189-197. 


Organizational Behavior 


Dubin, Robert (26a) “Power, Function and 
Organization,” The Pacific Sociological Review, 
Vol. 6 #1 (Spring 1963) pp. 16-24. 

Grusky, O. (21) “Managerial Succession and 
Organizational Effectiveness,” American Journal 
of Sociology, 69 #1 (July 1963) pp. 21-31. 


Culture and Institutions 


Fellin, P. (28); Litwak, E. (28) “Neighborhood 
Cohesion Under Conditions of Mobility,” Amer- 
ican Sociological Review, Vol. 28 #3 (June 1963) pp. 
364-376. 

McTavish, Donald (18a) “The Differential 
Prestige of Situs Categories,” Social Forces, Vol. 
41 #4 (May 1963) pp. 363-368. 

Middleton, Russell (80); Putney, Snell (17a) 
“Student Rebellion Against Parental Political 
Beliefs,” Social Forces, Vol. 41 #4 (May 1963) 
pp. 377-383. 

Shannon, Lyle W. (23a); Kras, Elaine (23a) 
“The Urban Adjustment of Immigrants: The 
Relationship of Education to Occupation and 
Total Family Income,” The Pacifice Sociological 
Review, Vol. 6 #1 (Spring 1968) pp. 37-42. 

Skelton, Vincent C. “Patterns Behind ‘Income 
Refusals,’ ” Journal of Marketing, Vol. 27 #8 
(July 1963) pp. 38-41. 


KEY TO UNIVERSITIES LISTED IN 
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0. Arizona State University 
1. Boston University 
2. Bowling Green State University 
38. Brooke Army Medical Center, San Antonio, 
Texas 
4. Brooklyn College 
5. Carnegie Institute of Technology 
6. Cornell University 
7. Harvard University 
8. Kansas State University 
9. London School of Hygiene and Tropical 
Medicine, London, England 
10. Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
11. Michigan State University 
lla. New York University 
12. Ohio State University 
13. Oklahoma State University 
14. Pennsylvania State University 
15. Princeton University 
16. Purdue University 
17. RAND Corporation, Santa Moniea, Cali- 
fornia 
17a, San Jose State 
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18. Stanford University 

18a. State University of Iowa 

19. State University of New York at Buffalo 
20. University of California 

21. University of California at Los Angeles 

22. University of Chicago 

23. University of Connecticut 
23a. University of lowa 

24. University of Kansas 

25. University of Michigan 


26. University of Minnesota 
26a. University of Oregon 
27. University of Pittsburgh 
28. University of St. Louis 
29. University of Vermont 
30. University of Wisconsin 
dl. Washington College 

32. Washington University 
33. Williams College 

34. Yale University 


AMERICAN GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS 


The Economics and Politics of Public Education. 
(Syracuse: Syracuse University Press, Pub- 
lished November 1962 to February 1963. 
Each volume $1.75.) 

Schoolmen and Politics: A Study of State Aid to 
Education in the Northeast. By STEPHEN K. 
Baier, Rosert C. Woop, Ricuarp T. 
Frost, AND Paur E. Marsu. Pp. xv, 111. 
Volume 1. 

Government and the Suburban School. By Roscor 
C. Martin. Pp. x, 115. Volume 2. 

National Politics and Federal Aid to Education. 
By Frang J. Muneer anp Ricar F. 
Fenno, JR. Pp. ix, 193. Volume 38. 

Issues in Federal Aid to Education. By SIDNEY 
C. Surrin. Pp. xiv, 64. Volume 4. 

Cost and Quality in Public Education. By 
Haroup F. Ciarx, Pp. ix, 54. Volume 5. 

Federal Aid to Science Education: Two Pro- 
grams. By Pau E. Marsu and Ross F. 
GORTNER. Pp. xiii, 97. Volume 6, 

Administering the National -Defense Education 
Act. By Sipney C. Surrin. Pp. x, 76. 
Volume 8. 


Those who have had occasion to dip into the 
literature of American education will be grateful 
for the series of studies issued by the Syracuse 
University Press in soft cover editions that are 
convenient for classroom use. Sidestepping the 
current angry polemics on American education, 
these studies of The Economics and Polities of 
Public Education seek to bring the analytical dis- 
ciplines of the social sciences to an inquiry far too 
long neglected by the main stream of scholarship. 
The first three volumes are particularly valuable 
as succinct descriptions of the relevance of politics 
to schools. The argument which unifies the series, 
but especially these first studies of schoolmen in 
politics, the suburban school, and Federal aid to 
education, is that educational policies belong in 
the larger scheme of American politics along with 
agriculture, labor, tariffs, and foreign policy. It is 
a commentary on the pioneering stage of inquiry 
in this insulated field that such an obvious point 
had to be made. 


Despite the inherent hazards of collective au- 
thorship, the initial monograph, Schoolmen and 
Politics, lets some air and light into the musty 
parochialism of school budgets and educational 
control in eight Northeastern states, The coverage 
is necessarily somewhat abrupt and on occasion 
uneven, but the alert eyes of Stephen Bailey, 
Robert Wood and their associates identify signifi- 
cant relationships. Concluding that “the myth of 
local control of educational policy is increasingly 
unrealistic’, new understanding is given of the 
role of state boards of education and, of course, of 
the professional educators who enjoy a proprie- 
tary interest in state educational policy. 

Roscoe Martin, in the second study, sharply 
attacks “the habit of thought among schoolmen 
which places school politics on one level and urban 
politics on another and lower level.” (His vigor 
alone deserves an accolade!) He argues at one 
time for the sundering of the ‘‘introversive fabric” 
which separates schools from the community and 
the treatment of public education from the main 
stream of academic thought. 

Perhaps the most substantial of the first three 
studies, National Politics and Federal Aid to Edu- 
cation provides a lucid legislative analysis. The 
authors, Frank Munger and Richard Fenno, offer 


‘a restrained criticism of education lobbies, suggest 


that no “firm federal aid majority” has ever ex- 
isted in the House of Representatives, and specu- 
late about an ‘unleashing of presidential capacity 
for leadership. ... ” “It is within the realm of 
possibility that the Office of Education, if balked 
for a few more years in expanding into the general 
aid field within elementary and secondary schools, 


-while scoring breakthroughs in higher education, 


may drastically redefine its conception of its own 
role.” 

The remaining volumes contribute also to the 
widening exchange on educational policy. Al- 
though they are relevant and cogent, this reviewer 
found them lacking in precision. Professor Sufrin, 
of the contributors possibly the one most familiar 
with the area, falls into the habit of personal state- 


ment. His Administering the National Defense 
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Education Act may come too early to provide the 
perspective and the insight into the administra- 
tive problems that would fulfill the promise of the 
title. Although Harold Clark’s study of Cost and 
Quality in Public Education is properly critical of 
easy answers and pat “experiments,” his own 
analysis—possibly because directed to the ‘‘gen- 
eral public” rather than to a scholarly audience— 
adds little to the fine economic studies of human 
resources and human capital that are adding new 
dimensions to the conception of the role of educa- 
tion in America. The brief description and com- 
parison of the programs in aid of high school 
-science of the Physical Science Study Committee 
(National Science Foundation) and of Title III of 
the National Defense Education Act is a good 
start toward acquainting educators and students 
of government with the amazing innovations in 
national educational administration. Paul Marsh 
and Ross Gortner have contributed to what one 
hopes will be an increasing number of close-up 
studies of Federal educational programs. (Where 
is an adequate study of the veterans’ educational 
programs, school and college construction, or 
health education?) 

One must blush to confront those who have 
undertaken such a commendable and expansive 
task with the unfortunate fact that their terms of 
reference excluded higher education. There will be 
those (including this reviewer) who will hold that 
such an exclusion snaps the logic of educational 
politics and renders vulnerable the entire analysis. 
(After all, the “‘schoolmen” are products of 
teacher training institutions and often teach in 
universities; and the science programs emanate 
fruitfully from a bypassing of the Grade Twelve 
Barrier.) 

The studies of particular interest to political 
scientists make familiar use of the group analysis 
of politics. There are signs that the authors are 
restive within these boundaries. A weakness of the 
reports may lie in the incomplete perception of 
““oroup-transcending politics.” 

The Carnegie Corporation, whose grants sup- 
ported these publications, the Syracuse University 
Press, as well as the several authors and Professor 
Jesse Burkhead who gave general direction, de- 
serve the thanks of the political science profession, 
of teachers who will use these valuable studies in 
courses in American government, and of all who 
hail the day when the politics of education will 
reach the scholarly and public recognition it de- 
serves—and requires for the health of this re- 
public—Rosprr J. Kosurrz, Bard College. 


Essays on the Case Method in Public Administra- 
tion. Ewin A. Bock, Ep. (New York: Inter- 
national Institute of Administrative Science, 
1962, Pp. 119. N.p.) 
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Case Studies in American Government. EDWIN A, 
Bock AND AuAN K. CAMPBELL, Eps. (Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, 1962. Pp. 368. 
Paper $3.95.) 


The first of these paperback volumes provides 
commentaries on the case method in the study and 
teaching of public administration. The second is a 
selection from the cases prepared under the aus- 
pices of the Inter-University Case Program, of 
which Mr. Bock is staff director, offered for the 
use of courses in American Government. There are 
four essays in the first volume. Harold Stein’s 
thoughtful introduction to the first compilation of 
the Inter-University Cases prepared under his 
direction (Public Administration and Policy De- 
velopment New York, 1952) is reprinted here, The 
three essays by Bock, Fesler, and Waldo were 
written specifically for this collection. Stein left 
little for the more recent writers to say. All four 
writers find that cases in public administration 
both inherently and as written have pedagogical, 
theoretical, historical and aesthetic value. The 
essays are well written and their assertion of the 
value under all of these heads of the thorough re- 
construction of the individual historical instance 
carries conviction despite its logical incompati- 
bility with the current canons of scientific method 
in politics which stress advance hypothesis, 
probability and reproducibility. There is no ques- 
tion that the Inter-University project under 
Stein’s direction drove home the need of seeing 
public administration in a much larger framework 
than had been conventional up to the time that 
these postwar cases appeared and thus prove 
the general intellectual value of this kind of care- 
ful natural history. 

As these authors observe the most widely ac- 
cepted utility of the political science case is for 
pedagogical purposes. Cases serve to illustrate as- 
sertions as to principle, to provide data for analy- 
sis, to develop a capacity for judgment both as to 
the significant goals in a controversy and to the 
respective influence of the participants. They can 
be made to serve an ethical analysis as well or 
better than a scientific. Thus they have possible 
uses in many political science courses other than 
just public administration. 

The second volume provides nine cases grouped 
under six heads: the constitutional framework, the 
courts and civil rights, politics, the legislative 
process, the presidency, and government and the 
economy. They average just over forty pages 
apiece, so that they cover their subjects in detail. 
The seven authors who severally and jointly wrote 
the cases, John H. Bunzel, Eugene C. Lee, Edith 
T. Carper, Samuel A. Lawrence, Theodore J. 
Lowi, Corinne Silverman and Alan F. Westin, 
combine academic distinction and a wide variety 
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of governmental experience including service on 
the staffs of Congressional committees. 

The cases they have written cover several 
spectacular incidents. Among others are the presi- 
dential intervention at Little Rock, the progress 
of the Miracle case to the Supreme Court, the na- 
tural gas legislation of 1956 which resulted in an 
Eisenhower veto, the battery additive controversy 
involving the Bureau of Standards, The action of 
official and unofficial participants at ail levels of 
government has been well documented and fitted 
into a continuous narrative. The result is material 
of great value to illustrate the seamless web of 
government and policy making. 

These cases should add considerable interest to 
the bare bones of structure and process which 
make the most part of introductory political 
science courses. They may be used to add both 
political sophistication and situations for the test- 
ing of analytic powers. 

To take one exception to the second work; it is 
hard to see why the names of authors of cases was 
not given in the table of contents where the cases 
are listed instead of separately in a frontispiece. 
In the listing for Westin, the name of the case he 
wrote is not given.—PHILLIP MONYPENNY, Uni- 
versity of [llinets. 


Politics and Public Affairs. Lynton K. CALD- 
WELL, ED. (Bloomington: Institute of Training 
for Public Service, Department of Government 
Indiana University, 1962. Pp. 188. N.p.) 


The origins of this small volume of seven essays 
were a series of lectures delivered at the Uni- 
versity of Indiana in 1960, by a group of younger 
political scientists, on the general topic of “New 
Viewpoints on Political Science and Public 
Affairs.” The lectures must have been a success; 
certainly, the book is. 

The essays are concerned with both methodo- 
logical issues and, to a lesser extent, substantive 
problems and findings. In the first group, we find 
an interesting set of ideas on election statistics 
and some sensible, if well-known cautions, on their 
collection and use by David Butler. One gathers 
mostly, however, that the study of voting and 
elections is far behind in Great Britain. Of con- 
siderably greater interest and remarkably pres- 
cient is James G. March’s “Some Observations on 
Political Theory” in which he suggests that polit- 
ical theory be based on the concept of system and 
more specifically, that such a theory of political 
systems include subtheories on coalitions, politi- 
cal resource allocation, and system-maintenance. 
Theoretical tendencies since 1960 would surely 
indicate that these sets of problems are rapidly 
becoming the conscious focal points of political 
science in the sense that price, resource allocation, 
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income distribution, and national income are in 
economics. James A. Robinson, likewise, ad- 
dresses himself to the question of identifying 
appropriate theoretical orientations by asking 
whether we can devise a general “strategy of in- 
quiry;’’ his answer is affirmative and he outlined 
such a strategy in terms of a concern for the 
policy-making process which is couched in more 
conventional terms than March’s proposals, but 
which would, nevertheless, require work on the 
same problems the latter outlined. Just as March 
and Robinson cast some of their reflections in 
economic terms, so does H. Douglas Price in his 
attempt at convincing political scientists who 
write about “‘the public interest” to consider using 
the concepts and tools of the “new” welfare eco- 
nomics. Unhappily, few political scientists have 
ever heard of ‘“‘Paretian optimality” or are accus- 
tomed to handling the mathematical tools of eco- 
nomics. A reading of Price’s essay ought, how- 
ever, to be a good introduction to the relevance 
economic theory and welfare economics, especi- 
ally, might have for the political scientist inter- 
ested in pursuing normative questions of public 
policy. One who apparently has is the author of 
another of the essays, namely, Charles E. Gilbert, 
who provides a rigorous critique of two different 
and competing models of local government organi- 
zation: the “service-oriented” and the “policy- 
oriented.” The analysis proceeds in terms that 
again suggest the influence of economic theory. 
Gilbert’s remarks are most helpful in clarifying 
the issues that protagonists battle over in local 
government reorganization. 

Two other essays are less methodologically- 
oriented and more concerned with the presenta- 
tion of findings from research the lecturers were 
then conducting. Robert E. Lane, for example, 
gave a partial preview of his Political Ideology and 
some of the more interesting observations he has 
made with respect to the “unmoralistic nature of 
the common men” he interviewed. J. Leiper Free- 
man, on the other hand, reported on some of the 
characteristics of field officials in the federal civil 
service serving in the TVA area. His findings are 
not psychological as in Lane’s study, but of the 
demographic and career attributes of these oft- 
cials. At least one of his findings is extremely in- 
teresting and consequential: The fact that so 
many of the field officials studied are from the 
geographical areas in which they serve as bureau- 
crats suggests that they are not so different and 
alien from the citizenry as critics of federal 
bureaucracy have been wont to believe. 

Finally, Professor Caldwell, in his Introduc- 
tion, suggests that perhaps political scientists 
ought not to be so self-conscious in the quest to 
define their roles. It is not likely that they will 
accept his advice; and this volume is but gne 
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more indicator and, of course, cause. WILLIAM 
C. Mirrcneuy, University of Oregon. 


Urban Growth Dynamics in a Regional Cluster of 
Cities, F. STUART CHAPIN, JR. AND SHIRLEY EF. 
Weiss, eds. (New York; John Wiley & Sons, 
1963. Pp. 484. $8.95.) 

The Good City. By Lawrence Hawortu. (Bloom- 
ington, Ind.: Indiana University Press, 1963. 
Pp. 160. $5.95.) 


Urban Growth Dynamics summarizes a series of 
wide-ranging studies carried on at the University 
of North Carolina from 1957 to 1961. The studies 
all focus upon the Piedmont Crescent, that string 
of towns and small cities arrayed along the rail- 
road from Raleigh, North Carolina, to Greenville, 
South Carolina. The studies attempt to ascertain 
the degree to which this is a “metropolitan re- 
gion,” the trends of economic development in the 
urban complexes, and the effects upon the rural 
hinterland of this development. They also focus 
upon political process in certain cities of the area. 
Frederic Cleaveland introduces a section on 
“Leadership, Decision Making, and Urban 
Growth,” by this statement: ‘The purpose is to 
discover more about the way urban development 
and objectives are set and public choices are 
made.” (136) There follow studies of political 
decision-making in one of the cities (Benjamin 
Walter), roles of the planner in urban develop- 
ment (Robert Daland and John Parker), roles of 
top business executives in urban development 
(Wiliam Noland), and Negro political par- 
ticipation in two of the cities (Bradbury Seas- 
holes and Frederic Cleaveland.) A final series of 
studies deals with social correlates of urban 
growth-——the acculturation of newcomers to the 
cities (John Gulick and associates), the livability 
of. the city (Robert Wilson), and occupational 
career patterns in the Crescent area (Richard L. 
Simpson.) 

This reviewer’s overall picture of the region 
looks something like this. The string of towns and 
small cities is not a unity in any sense—eco- 
nomically, politically, or otherwise. Yet there is a 
high degree of homogeneity; there are fairly in- 


-tensive trade patterns, especially wholesale 


trade, Nor is the region “urbane’’—its metropoli- 
tan areas are such by courtesy of the Bureau of the 
Census. It is a series of small cities still heavily in- 
fluenced by rural and small town patterns, one 
with little in the way of strong and aggressive com- 
munity elites, little in the way of innovative force, 
and no dominant centers of power, high culture, 
or wealth. It represents, then, a large minority of 
America’s urban population—small town resi- 
dents who have moved to the suburbs of small 
cities with none of that experience in ‘‘the city” 
which was once considered civilizing. 


The sample survey studies of Negroes and poli- 
tics, of newcomers and the cities, of “livability,” 
are rich in the documentation of everyday life. As 
such, they are highly useful correctives to the 
stale romanticisms which infuse speculation about 
our urban worlds. The case studies of political 
decision making by. Walter are useful additions to 
a dossier which begins to clarify community poli- 
ties; his polemic anti-Hunter is acerbic and well 
taken. The “role studies”? are less informative, 
perhaps a result of the analytical fuzziness which 
ensues the moment “role” is taken outside its 
conceptual matrix, “organized group.” 

All in all, a useful, uneven, in pages succinct 
and telling, study of an important species of 
American local community. 

Mr. Haworth’s enterprise is equally ambi- 
tious—a conceptual analysis of the concept 
“city” and prescriptions for “‘the good city.” His 
thought is clear, and his basic framework com- 
mendable. He places a city within a tension be- 
tween two poles: community and opportunity. 
The first he sees as requiring duty, conscience, 
constraint. The second requires freedom, self in- 
terest, choice. Both are important and, indeed, 
necessary for his “good city.” He sees community 
as the weaker aspect of contemporary cities, and 
believes this aspect may be strengthened through 
an increase in urban collective purposes. Thus he 
ends up choosing Plato’s city, though not consis- 
tently: “in principle, no facet of urban life is 
private.” (135) 

His specific recommendations are for nuclea- 
tion of the city, Increased participation of the citi- 
zens, increased planning in an experimental mode. 
But here is the precise difficulty: planning, with 
citizen participation, requires a high level of com- 
petence and commitment among the citizenry, 
and that is just what is lacking in our society. 
The lack goes back to the withering away of con- 
straint, the movement of significance outward (to 
the nation) and inward (to the household) but in 
any case, away from the polis. And this, in turn, 
results from increasing opportunity.—Scorr 
GREER, Northwestern University. 


The Retail Clerks. By Micnant HARRINGTON. | 
Pp. 89. 

Structure and Government of the Carpenters Union. 
By Morris A. Horowitz. Pp. 156. 

Labor’s Paradoz, American Federation of State, 
County, and Municipal Employees. By Lo 
KRAMER. Pp. 154. 

Democracy in the International Association of 
Machinists. By MARK PERLMAN. Pp. 106. 

International Brotherhood of Teamsters: Its. 
Government and Structure. By Sam Romer. Pp. 
145. 
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Government of the Oil, Chemical and Atomic Work- 
ers Union. By Mervis ROTHBAUM. Pp. 171. 

Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, The Internal 
Political Life of a National Union. By JOEL 
SEIDMAN. Pp. 194. 

Governing the UAW. By Jack STIEBER. Pp. 170. 

Government of the Steel Workers Union. By LLOYD 
Untman, Pp. 182. 


These nine volumes on trade union govern- 
ment,* all published by John Wiley & Sons in 
1962, present data of considerable usefulness to 
political scientists concerned with internal group 
process. That concern may be motivated by a be- 
lief that the vitality of democracy rests on the 
quality of membership participation in the group, 
by a normative commitment to the voluntary 
character of the individual’s multiple group mem- 
berships, or by a notion that the quality of public 
policy derives in good measure from the quality of 
policy discussion within major interest groups. 
Having these several concerns with the materials, 
it is appropriate for political scientists to note 
that the authors of three of these volumes are pro- 
fessors of labor and industrial relations, two are 
professors of economics, one is professor of 
political economy, one an officer of the union, one 
a journalist, and one a member of the staff of the 
Fund for the Republic. It cannot successfully be 
argued that the work would have been done better 
by political scientists. The volumes might well, in 
this day and age, have been less limited to the 
formal institutions. There might have been more 
systematic enumeration of comparable institu- 
tions, more data on tenure, turn-over and career 
lines of officers and delegates to conventions, more 
numerical data on participation by individuals 
and local unions in the group process, more care- 
ful and comparable and less anecdotal analysis of 
dissident movements, their leadership, issue con- 
tent and impact on policy. Above all, there might 
have been more thought given to the appropriate 
criteria for a normative judgement of internal 
group “democracy”, though this is really very 
doubtful. But the fact is, none of the authors in 
such an important enterprise was a political 
scientist, and the reason almost certainly is our 
neglect of the field of study. 

From the institutional analysis presented in 
these volumes there emerge a handful of recurring 
criticisms of union structure and practice which 
may have contributed to or been the deliberate 
means of concentrating power in the hands of the 
president and long term officers of the union. 1) In 
most unions here reviewed, the president ap- 
points convention committees, where the bulk of 
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the convention’s work must necessarily be done. 
These committees include those on appeals, where 
the individual must seek his final recourse against 
injury by the local or the international, and the 
committee on the constitution, where must orig- 
inate most successful drives to limit formal powers 
of union officers. 2) Nor does the usual appellate 
channel from local union to international president 
to executive board to convention provide any sort 
of an independent judiciary to hear grievances. 
The detailed record, in so far as these volumes pre- 
sent it, suggests that international presidents do a 
good deal to protect the individual’s procedural 
rights, that many presidents are conscientious 
about their role of appellate judge, but that there 
is seldom if ever any effective recourse against the 
president and his inner group. 3) The authors 
pretty well agree, also, that the limited time of 
the large and expensive conventions is consider- 
ably wasted in most unions by inspirational ora- 
tory and political harangues by national poli- 
ticians. Perhaps a political scientist will see in this 
procedure a function overlooked by these auth- 
ors. The union leader uses the convention to serve 
the needs of outside politicians whose support the 
union needs in the national arena of politics, to 
impress the politician with the mass and intensity 
of interest of union delegates, and to associate 
himself, in the eyes of his own rank and file, with 
the prestigious office and high popular visibility of 
the visiting politician. The authors see rather a 
time-consuming device, perhaps to educate the 
members in the larger issues of the nation, but 
mostly to keep the delegates so busy during con- 
vention days and nights that they will not be up 
to mischief in internal union polities. 

Not so explicitly noted by the authors as im- 
pairing democratic union government, but salient 
in the cumulative evidence are: 4) the ruthless 
suppression of opposition on the convention floor, 
often by minor physical violence organized in ad- 
vance; 5) the arbitrary trusteeing of locals and 
the ousting of their officers as a means to suppress 
opposition and to pinch off its organization; 6) 
the systematic exclusion of dissent from union 
publications, preventing not only the develop- 
ment of rival active minorities, but also the clari- 
fication of the problems the union must face and 
the identification of alternative policy solutions; 
7) intolerance of any form of dissent, an intoler- 
ance which is abusive in language and which in- 
doctrinates a group constitutional morality freez- 
ing power-holders in office; 8) an administrative 
structure which places not only the professional 
headquarters staff and field workers, but also the 
vice-presidents and thus in most cases the execu- 
tive boards under the direction of the president, 
subject to his use as a political organization, and 
unable themselves to develop independent power 
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-bases, being subject to arbitrary transfer if they 
become potential rivals of the president in their 
present assignments. 9) Underlying several of 
these points of criticism is the generally vague 
language of union constitutions authorizing the 
trusteeing of locals for conduct against the inter- 
ests of the international and the language author- 
izing the president to charge individuals with dual 
unionism, treason, etc. The criteria being vague, 
the mandate to the president to enforce his policy 
and perpetuate his regime is necessarily broad. 
The temptation to quash opposition is human, 
often altogether high-minded. Leaders of volun- 
tary associations will strongly identify with Presi- 
dent McDonald in his appeal to the steel workers 
convention to ‘‘get these bed bugs out of my hair.” 

But is it “democracy”? What are the require- 
ments a democratic society should make of inter- 
nal group government? These authors are without 
exception moved by strong predispositions in 
favor of labor unions. This is altogether as it 
should be. There is a great plenty of hostile writ- 
ing addressed to all influential groups, and to 
unions in particular. Yet this favorable predis- 
position leads some of the authors to lame apolo- 
getics, seeking to defend reality against an ill- 
defined and artificial stereotype of democracy. 
One or two argue that all is well enough, since the 
leader has to be sensitive to what his followers 
seem to want, an ancient excuse for tyrants with- 
out relevance to the issue. Almost as odd is the 
commentator who argues that a particular union 
must after all be particularly democratic since its 
announced goals for perfecting the great society 
please the author as “democratic.” Another 
spends some time over the eventual admission of 
Negroes to the union as important evidence that 
the union’s government is democratic. Is it “un- 
democratic” that several unions sustain strong 
allegiance to and perpetuate in union office leaders 
who are manifestly guilty of bribes, theft and 
probably various more gaudy sins? If the leaders 
are delivering a product which the members like, 
are these unions any less democratic than those 
whose leaders are altogether as ruthless in retain- 
ing their power in the union, more or less effective 
in winning the group’s demands on society, but 
are skillful in articulating normative abstractions 
about national goals? Do the requirements of 
internal group “‘democracy’’ change as unions 
move from a focus on the ultimate prefection of 
society to the routine struggle for limited ends? 
Maybe unions, with the Americanization of their 
leaders, have changed style of expression more 
than goals and practices, and are not much less 
democratic than when they were fired with apoc- 
alyptic missions. 

Two more troublesome questions of group 
democracy are scarcely recognized by these stud- 
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ies. First, what responsiveness to rank and file 
ideas and what tolerance of minority dissent can 
an interest group, constantly in a state of war, 
afford to risk? One author notes quite appropri- 
ately that the typographers, with their internal 
party system, build on an unusually firm base of 
closed membership, an almost impregnable 
monopoly. What incoherence can most unions 
afford in bargaining and services? Will they try 
more toleration when and if they settle the eternal 
battles of jurisdiction within the labor movement? 
Or are these, after all, the contests between sub- 
interests within the union family as a whole? Par- 
celling out these studies, one man one union, 
tends to stifle curiosities such as this. Function- 
ally one may speculate that inter-union jurisdic- 
tional battling is one way to express the policy 
dissatisfactions, restlessness, or frustrated leader- 
ship aspirations which are vigorously oppressed 
within the single union. The fissiparous tendencies 
of group life and the organic necessities of the 
group’s situation to impose unity are fundamental 
to understanding organized groups in a democ- 
racy. We have painfully little information on the 
subject and these volumes are a welcome addition. 

The second question, of course, is as to the re- 
quirements of a democratic society with respect to 
the voluntary quality of group membership. The 
labor union poses this question in peculiarly acute 
form. The stockholder changes his investment, 
the executive his corporation, and the worker his 
employer a whole lot more easily than the member 
can change his union. All these memberships are 
becoming more frozen. All the structures sur- 
rounding the business enterprise nexus assume the 
need for a strong, centralized, policy-making lea- 
dership. Decisions are by necessity far removed 
from a participating rank and file, whatever may 
be argued by students of the more polite union 
governments. But how may we preserve some ele- 
ment, of free choice in membership itself, and the 
right to multiple memberships? What are the rela- 
tive priorities among the right to join, the right to 
throw the rascals out, and the right to quit? What 
“democracy” there can and should be in our 
society may well lie in the interstices between 
competing oligarchies. On this central question of 
union democracy the authors have nothing di- 
rectly to say. One is reminded by gaps in these 
studies that political science has been neither. 
clear nor vigorous in its normative thinking about : 
the emerging structures of modern group life, or 
has failed to communicate effectively to other 
disciplines whatever consensus there may be’ 
among us. 

Those who do not have the time for the four- 
teen hundred pages in these books will find sugges- 
tive the analytical comments and the compara- 
tive data in the volumes by professors Perlman, 
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Ulman, Rothbaum, and Stieber, perhaps in that 
order. Though useful for vaguely additive raw 
materials, the other volumes seem less stimulating 
of thought about what we really can mean by 
union democracy. We are in debt to these authors 
for reminding us of the spade work and the hard 
thinking the discipline should have been doing 
these many years, a work that must certainly be 
done, even if we should find that institutional 
structure and practice are not necessarily the ulti- 
mate determinants of the group political proc- 
ess-OLIVER GaARCEAU, Hast Boothbay, Maine. 


The Urbanization of America. By Braxe Mc- 
Kerver. (New Brunswick, N.J.: Rutgers: Uni- 
versity Press, 1963. Pp. xiv, 370. $10.00.) 

Urban Research Methods. Jack P. GIBBS, ED. 
(Princeton, N.J.: D. Van Nostrand Company, 
1961. Pp. xxii, 625.) 


The almost limitless boundaries that result from 
the failure of political science to discipline itself 
and to reach consensus concerning its subject 
matter are well represented by these two very 
different books, both of which presumably de- 
serve notice in this Revrmw. About three dozen 
authors are involved, not one of them claiming to 
be a political scientist, it appears. They come in- 
stead from the fields of history, sociology, anthro- 
pology, urban planning, economics, and geogra- 
phy. The methods used are also highly diverse, 
extending from traditional historical techniques to 
various mathematical formulas for the study of 
population relationships. 

Blake McKelvey, city historian of Rochester, 
New York, has provided material from which all 
political scientists concerned with city govern- 
ment can benefit. He seeks to “examine the char- 
acter of city growth, to uncover, if possible, some 
of its causes, and, most of all, to explore the rela- 
tionships between this development and other 
phases of American history. ...” In his study of 
causation (“Did the commercial and industrial 
revolutions create the cities, or vice versa, and was 
the immigration movement a major influence?’’), 
the artistry of the humanities proves no more 
reliable or convincing than the methods of the 
social sciences. But this study includes an exami- 
nation of city government between the Civil War 
and World War I, and it is useful background for 
the political scientist. Even though the historian 
can only hope to record ‘what he believes are cor- 
rect images of the past from an extremely imper- 
fect sample of recorded data” (in the words of 
Kenneth Boulding), the images presented by Mc- 
Kelvey will make sense to most contemporary 
political scientists and are possibly no less accu- 
rate than the findings about contemporary urban 
politics that might be the product of more recent 
techniques of research. It is fine urban history. 
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The book edited by Jack P. Gibbs, a sociologist 
at the University of Texas and formerly with In- 
ternational Urban Research at the University of 
California (Berkeley), is useful to political scien- 
tists who study urban polities, for it deals funda- 
mentally with contemporary methods and tech- 
niques. If does not introduce anything new, but is 
a convenient source book. The title is misleading, 
however. The editor has restricted his study to 
methods in demography and ecology. Kingsley 
Davis, in the Foreword, somewhat lamely (it 
seems to me) excludes as inappropriate for the vol- 
ume other social science research techniques that 
“could be conducted in cities” (e.g., sampling 
methods). People-counting in urban situations, 
he argues, is basic to all other urban research. But 
since non-urban (by any definition) peoples are 
the remainder after we subtract urban peoples, an 
argument concerning the exclusive character of 
ecology as urban research remains unconvincing. 
No field of study and no set of methods is exclu- 
sively urban. The book should have been titled 
something like, Urban Ecological Research Meth- 
ods (assuming that demography can be subsumed 
under ecology). Perhaps the narrow construction 
of “urban” is pardonable as a result of preoccupa- 
tion with one’s own ares of specialty. 

The contributors to this volume are competent. 
They concern themselves with delimiting and 
characterizing urban areas and sub-areas, de- 
termining the functional (economic) bases of cit- 
ties, and measuring urbanization rates, rural-ur- 
ban differences, and rural-urban interrelation- 
ships. While the methods and definitions used will 
no doubt continue to undergo refinement, few 
would do more than quibble concerning the im- 
portance and usefulness to the student of this col- 
lection of essays on research methods.— CHARLES 
R. ADRIAN, Michigan State University. 


The New American Political Economy: A Synthesis 
of Politics and Economics. By MARSHALL B. 
Dimocx. (New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1962, Pp. xiv, 306. $6.00.) 


This is an appeal for a revival of what Professor 
Dimock calls political economy. Although it in- 
volves an integration of the disciplines of political 
science and economics, political economy is more 
than that. Derived from the study of what the 
Scots have called moral philosophy, it seeks to 
provide us again with a “public philosophy.” Un- 
like many political scientists, Dimock is not afraid 
of such concepts as “the public interest’ or “the 
good life.” The attempt to draw our attention to 
these considerations has been undertaken before, 
by Lippmann and others, but seldom have the im- 
plications of this effort for political sciencé been 
made so clear as in this book. 

The emphasis of political economy is on poly. 
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Stressing the ties between government and the 
economy, Dimock insists that the state and busi- 
ness share the responsibility for policy making. 
Both must recognize the need for concerted effort, 
and business organizations must accept to a 
greater extent the responsibility for being “‘makers 
of public policy and governors of the nation,” 
displaying, as political leaders should, a broad 
concern for national goals, rather than short- 
range, selfish group interests. The principles of 
statecraft, whether to be practiced by officers of 
government or those of the firm, are to be derived 
from moral philosophy, rather than from the nar- 
row, specialized training which Dimock finds 
characteristic of American universities in both 
their social science departments and their schools 
of administration. 

Unfortunately, many of .Dimock’s specific 
proposals are old. Scarcely feasible when first sug- 
gested, to adopt them now seems out of the ques- 
tion, Economic decentralization, if desirable, will 
hardly be achieved through stronger enforcement 
of the anti-trust laws and a rewriting of the 
revenue code to impose tax penalties against “‘ex- 
cessively’”’ large firms. Basic features of an eco- 
nomic system are not so readily modified. The re- 
turn of national government functions to the 
states, together with revenue for their support, 
will not gain us state governments which can suc- 
cessfully undertake these functions. The regional 
level of government, of which there was discussion 
twenty-five years ago, seems no closer now than 
then. Cabinet government is, if anything, further 
away than at the turn of the century. Solutions to 
many of the economic and social problems accom- 
panying urbanization are far from apparent, but 
they certainly will not take the form of returning 
people to the countryside and the family farm. 
Like an echo of Veblen, Dimock decries the influ- 
ence of financial managers and lawyers on business 
and government and wishes to entrust policy 
making to the engineers and production mana- 
gers, whose technical training tends to be far more 
narrow than that to which Dimock objects in 
social scientists. 

Much sounder are Dimock’s demands for re- 
sponsible party leadership, toward which we have 
already moved a long way, and for a significant 
role in top-level policy making for professional 
civil servants. His proposals for administrative 
reorganization appear particularly sensible. 

Professor Dimock directs our attention force- 
fully to critical issues and to basic national goals. 
He insists, correctly, that to achieve these goals 
we require policies formulated by leaders judging 
alternatives from a broad range of perspectives. 
Adding to the value of his book is an excellent 
bibliography. The weaknesses of many of his 
specific proposals should cause no one to ignore 


- Dimock’s very real challenge to political sci- 


ence.—Murray CLARK Havens, University of 
Texas. 


People and Politics: an Analysis of the American 
Political System. By Lewis A. FROMAN, JR. 
(Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, 1962. 
Pp. 114. Paper $2.25.) 


The growing importance of behavioral studies 
to politics is full of implications for the under- 
standing and teaching of the whole system of 
American government. The merit of Professor 
Froman’s brief and clear analysis is that he makes 
clear what kind of a re-orientation this approach 
can produce when applied systematically in a 
familiar field. 

Instead of beginning with a discussion of the 
Constitution and its history, Froman begins by 
discussing what politics is about. He describes it 
as a process for distributing material and sym- 
bolic rewards through a variety of decision-mak- 
ing processes to people with different kinds of in- 
volvements and resources. This is followed by a 
lucid and well written discussion of socialization 
into the political culture. The subsequent chap- 
ters deal with groups, types of decision-making, 
the distribution of rewards, and a too brief dis- 
cussion of familiar institutions such as Congress, 
the Presidency and the Supreme Court in terms of 
behavioral concepts. The bulk of the book pro- 
vides a succinct presentation of first class ma- 
terial already familiar to specialists; the greatest 
single debt is to Robert Dahl. 

Two points are handled especially well. One is 
political socialization, on which Froman has al- 
ready published two clarifying journal articles. 
The other concerns the place of symbolic rewards 
in politics. This term, similar to Berelson’s “style”’ 
type of issue, has been discussed previously by 
Thurman Arnold and more recently by Murray 
Edelman. What Froman accomplishes is the sys- 
tematic integration of the concept into his analy- 
sis; this achievement suggests how neglected 
though difficult, the problem of symbolic rewards 
is to political studies. Unfortunately, the format 
of the book did not permit him to attempt the 
more difficult task of operationalizing and apply- 
ing intensively this aspect of his analysis to a par- 
ticular empirical problem. 

In the introduction, political theory is de- 
scribed as ‘an attempt to make the complex sim- 
ple.” Froman describes his study as an attempt to 
develop a theory about politics in America—a 
theory, it should be noted, that omits the dimen- 
sion of historical development. Within limits, he 
has succeeded quite well in providing a sophisti- 
cated and systematic introduction to a complex 
subject which is far from simple in its ramifica- 
tions —RicuHarp Rose, University of Manchester. 
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Executive Reorganization and Reform in the New’ 
Deal. By Barry Dean Karu. (Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1963. Pp. xv, 265. 
$5.95.) 


This monograph is innovative in that it com- 
bines intellectual and administrative history. Al- 
though the focus is on the President’s Committee 
on Administrative Management, the volume be- 
gins with a chapter which summarizes the econ- 
omy and efficiency movement and the earlier 
efforts to reorganize the national government. 
Following this is an examination of the Committee 
made up of Louis Brownlow, Luther Gulick, and 
Charles E. Merriam. Only those biographical facts 
are emphasized by Barry Karl, a professor of his- 
tory at Washington University (St. Louis), which 
have significance for the Committee’s work. The 
two final chapters deal with the report and the 
legislative action. Based upon solid research, not 
only of the documents but of the private papers, 
the research memoranda and extensive interviews, 
the work is notable for economy of words and good 
exposition. 

About one-half of the book is devoted to minia- 
ture biographies of the three-man committee. This 
is the strongest section; the material has been 
judiciously selected and arranged and is well syn- 
thesized. Merriam’s professional development is 
traced from an Iowa boyhood to his involvement 
in Chicago city politics. For twenty years he 
fought unsuccessfully for university research 
funds; finally he turned to the foundations and 
became a prime mover in the learned societies. In 
later life Merriam became interested in planning. 
The Committee on Social Trends, of which he was 
a member, led to the first modern attempts in na- 
tional planning and to his appointment to the 
Committee on Administrative Management. 

Through the generosity of the Spelman Fund, 
the Public Administration Clearing House was 
established, and Louis Brownlow became its first 
director. During his long career he overcame a 
Jack of formal education to become one of the 
major figures in public management. Brownlow’s 
knowledge stemmed from direct participation and 
on-the-scene observation. His personality made 
him acceptable to all, and in his PACH position 
he was an ideal choice for Committee chairman. 

Gulick was the most experienced of the research 
team. A student of Charles A. Beard at Columbia, 
he had been trained in the New York Bureau, 
where he succeeded Beard as director in 1921. In 
the next fifteen years he participated in numerous 
surveys of state and local government. Some com- 
mentators have criticized the selection of the 
Committee members because their expertise was 
primarily in municipal administration. Yet it was 
this experience in governmental research, consult- 
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ing, and city government which brought about 
their appointments. The Committee and their 
associates were staff officers to Roosevelt, a point 
often overlooked. Had it not been for the battle 
over the court plan, the 1939 reorganization might 
have been more extensive. 

The method adopted by the Brownlow group 
was at variance with previous attempts and was a 
departure from earlier academic studies. The 
Committee took the view of the executive and 
was not primarily concerned with economies as 
such. This brought about a conflict with Senator 
Byrd, who considered himself an expert on reor- 
ganization. The cleavage with the Brookings In- 
stitution rested on other grounds. From its begin- 
ning Brookings had been committed to federal re- 
organization; W. F. Willoughby, its research di- 
rector, had been one of the authors of the Budget 
and Accounting Act of 1921. The author is correct 
in the finding that the proposals on the Comp- 
troller General intensified the disagreements be- 
tween the Brownlow and the Brookings groups. 

This reviewer would like to have seen a fuller 
analysis of the public administration literature 
concerning the Committee. Roosevelt’s views as 
given in his Public Papers are worthy of scrutiny. 
But certainly it must be said that Professor Karl 
undertook a difficult task and performed it ex- 
tremely well—-ArtHuR C. Mariow, Marquette 
University. 


Studies in United States Commercial Policy, 
Epitep spy Wium B. Keruy, JR. (Chapel 
Hill, University of North Carolina Press, 
1963, Pp. vi, 262. $7.50.) 


The five studies examine in sequence United 
States commercial policy between 1922-1934 
(William B. Kelly, Jr.), the legislative basis of 
present day policy (Harry C. Hawkins and Janet 
L. Norwood), the administration of the escape and 
peril point clauses (John M. Leddy and Janet L. 
Norwood), the effect of the domestic farm pro- 
gram on commercial policy (John M. Leddy) and 
an essay on the United Kingdom, the Common 
Market and the United States (Don. D. Hum- 
phrey). The first four are detailed studies of the 
topics the titles entail. They are carefully done, 
the proper sources have been examined, the re- 
porting is clear and pointed and the conclusions 
follow logically from the materials. 

Professor Humphrey’s essay is a thoughtful 
examination of the problems that are posed by the 
proposed entry of Great Britain into the Common 
Market. He weighs the variables as they probably 
affect the European countries, the Common- 
wealth, Great Britain and the United States. The 
question whether it is desirable for Britain to en- 
ter the Common Market Professor Humphrey 
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concludes ‘admits of no unqualified answer either 
from a British or a world point of view.” 

The other four essays are excellent research 
studies in the commercial policies of the past forty 
years. The research reported in the first two chap- 
ters begins with the adoption of the unconditional 
interpretation of the most favored nation clause 
in 1923 and ends with the enactment of the Trade 
Expansion Act of 1962. The third chapter exam- 
ines in fascinating detail the ramifications of the 
escape and peril point clauses, and the fourth 
chapter inquires into the conflict in theory and in 
policy between the domestic programs for the con- 
trol of agriculture and the liberalization of foreign 
trade. Liberal trade has had its periods of strength 
and its periods of weakness in the time span sur- 
veyed. Congress has often been the stronghold of 
protectionist influences, yet it has always ex- 
tended the trade act. At times the executive has 
been for protection but more frequently it has 
supported the liberalizing of trade. The record of 
these differences between the two branches pro~ 
vides a perceptive insight into policy making in 
the U.S. political system, —CHARLES B. HAGAN, 
University of Illinois. 


Thomas Jefferson as Political Leader. By Dumas 
Matong. (Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1968. Pp. ii, 75. $3.00.) 


In order to understand Jefferson as a political 
leader, Professor Malone declares, “we have to 
view him more particularly as a party leader.” 
This is a promising beginning from a scholar who 
has published three large volumes of an extended 
biography of Jefferson, the latest of which brings 
the story through his election as president in 
1800. The present lectures delivered at Berkeley 
in 1962 are a precis of much of Professor Malone’s 
broad knowledge. He outlines Jefferson’s emer- 
gence as the focus of popular opposition to Hamil- 
ton in the 1790’s, his slow and cautious progress 
toward the assumption of leadership in the first 
Republican party, his penchant for working 
through private letters and conversations rather 
than through public pronouncements, and his 
relationship to various men, events, and issues 
along the road. The whole book is warm, urbane, 
sure in its historical judgments, and lucid—in 
short, very like its subject. 

The student of party development and behav- 
ior is likely to be disappointed, however, for he 
will not discover here the answers to many of the 
questions he may have in mind. Thus Professor 
Malone does not ask what the world’s first modern 
political parties were in terms of structure and 
function, just what the problems and opportuni- 
ties of party leadership were in depth, or how 
Jefferson met them in the Republican party as 
such, He does tell us that Jefferson served “as a 
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harmonizer and mobilizer rather than as an organ- 
izer.” Yet this is stated all too briefly and Pro- 
fessor Malone deals far more with Jefferson’s atti- 
tudes and opinions than with his techniques of 
leadership or his concrete political activity. More- 
over these lectures stop short of Jefferson’s presi- 
dency after 1801, perhaps because Professor Ma- 
lone at the time of writing had not shaken down 
the data for this crucial period. 

The result is that political scientists will find 
little light on a matter we are hearing much of 
these days. This is the thesis that the first Repub- 
licans were a remarkably issue-oriented and dis- 
ciplined party both out of power and in power, 
and therefore a possible model for party action in 
other times. Such matters are not in Professor 
Malone’s range of concern, and it might be main- 
tained that they could scarcely be covered in a set 
of three summary lectures. Yet the plea can also 
be made that summary in the form of tough- 
minded generalizations based on thorough knowl- 
edge is just what we most need from a scholar of 
Professor Malone’s learning. The thesis is prob- 
able on the data we now have, but close historical 
analysis of Jefferson’s ways with the faithful and 
the dissenters in his party could go far to test it 
further. Quantitative roll-call analysis of the be- 
havior of his fellow partisans in Congress could 
take us another long step forward. 


Perhaps the next volumes of Professor Malone’s: 


biography will tell us more about these points. 
In the present lectures his attention lies elsewhere, 
and he does not assume the task of such analysis 
for any part of the story.. WILLIAM NISBET 
CHAMBERS, Washington University (St. Louis). 


The Tolerant Populists: Kansas Populism and 
Nativism. By Warrer T. K. Nocent. (Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1963. Pp. x, 
256. $6.) 


Professor Nugent is a man with a mission: to 
restore to its proper status the recently somewhat 
tarnished reputation of the Populist Party. It is a 
task, he suggests, of ‘revising the revisionists.” 

Until recent years most writers dealing with 
Populism, especially the disciples of Frederick 
Jackson Turner, have looked upon it rather be- 
nignly, and may have tended on occasion to in- 
vest it with an undeserved halo. Lately, however, 
new critics have appeared to argue that the Popu- 
lists were anything but idealistic and democrat- 
ically minded social liberals. In fact, they have 
said, Populism was in reality little more than an 
early eruption of the same pathological conditions 
that produced McCarthyism and similar political 
extremism. It is frequently charged with nativism, 
anti-semitism, anti-intellectualism, incipient fas- 
cism, ete. 

Nugent summarizes thoroughly and carefully 
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the allegations of these critics, most of whom 
make their statements rather incidentally in con- 
nection with writings on broader topics (and too 
commonly with no documentation or evidence of 
research to back up these points). The bulk of the 
book then comprises a capable historian’s evalua- 
tion of the revisionist criticisms, based on a study 
of the Populists in Kansas, heartland of the mid- 
west element of the party. 

The author’s painstaking analysis of the com- 
position of the Kansas electorate in the 1880's and 
90’s, the foreign-born status of numerous members 
of the Populist party as well as many of its candi- 
dates for office, the Party’s expressed attitudes 
and legislative actions relative to immigration and 
alien land-holding policies, the character of Popu- 
list campaigns, and so on, leave little defense for 
any serious contention of anti-foreignism. To the 
extent that such attitudes did prevail among some 
Populists, they were clearly no more common 
than among Americans of other political faiths. 
The Kansas Republican party manifested a far 
greater anti-foreign sentiment, and the vehe- 
mently nativist American Protective Association 
of that era received virtually no Populist support. 

Nugent likewise demonstrates persuasively 
that statements by certain Populists commonly 
quoted as proof of anti-Semitism were not typical 
and in some cases not truly anti-Semitic when 
understood in context. There existed real antago- 
nism to English and Jewish land and financial 
speculators, but it did not extend to Englishmen 
and Jews in general. To the Populists the ‘‘money 
question” remained central. 

Those who criticize the Populists for “sacrific- 
ing their principles” by fusion with the Democrats 
ignore the simple fact that this appeared at the 
time to be the logical, and perhaps only, road to 
political success. It must not be forgotten, says 
the author, that Populism chose the route of party 
politics to accomplish its objectives, and in doing 
so found itself committed “to the ways of com- 
promise, the tactics of group support,” and the 
attainment of the possible. 

Professor Nugent concludes that the Populists 
were by no means “the gawky ancestors of Father 
Coughlin or of Senator Joseph R. McCarthy.” 
Populism in Kansas was a political response to 
very real and serious economic distress, yet re- 
mained basically attached to democratic idealism. 
That distress ‘cut across lines of religion, of na- 
tionality origins, of race, of previous political 
affiliation, even of occupation and of wealth and 
status.” 

No mere summary of the handling of allega- 
tions such as the above will be convincing, but 
following Professor Nugent’s detailed investiga- 
tions will well repay the reader. This is a well 
written product of sound historical scholarship, 


contributing to our knowledge of the Populist 
movement as well as to balanced judgment, and 
no future comments on Populism can reasonably 
fail to take it into account. The mission is ably 
accomplished.—RoBERT L. MorLAN, University 
of Redlands. 


The Effects of Federal Programs on Higher Educa- 
tion. By Haroup OrLans. (Washington, D. C.: 
The Brookings Institution, 1962, Pp. xvi, 361. 
$2.95.) 


While Harold Orlans only incidentally examines 
the polities of higher education in this volume, his 
few conclusions merit more attention from politi- 
cal scientists than they are likely to give to a work 
prepared on contract for the U, 5. Office of Educa- 
tion. Much as the Office of Education may de- 
serve its reputation among scholars, it would be 
unfortunate for students of politics to by-pass the 
book on this basis alone. Orlans is neither an 
apologist for the Office of Education and other 
federal agencies nor a lackey for powerful univer- 
sities which dominate the field with respect to 
federal programs. 

Orlans chooses not to predict the long-range 
relative effects of federal programs on private and 
public institutions, but one detects deep concern 
for the future of the best of our state universities. 
Contrary to cries from some circles that support 
given low-tuition universities threatens quality 
in the prestige private institutions, Orlans recog- 
nizes the “danger of a disastrous breach opening 
up between the quality of our greatest public and 
private institutions” (p. 182). A “braking effect” 
being felt by the state universities is due in part, 
Orlans believes, to the penuriousness of state legis- 
latures. But equally vital, he contends, are the 
strategic political advantages of the private 
schools in federal research undertakings in what is 
still an affluent, free-enterprise society. 

With a boldness presently lacking in most stud- 
ies of higher education, Orlans charges that the 
allocation of so much money to so many private 
institutions clearly involves political as well as 
scientific issues. To help build his case that politi- 
eal decisions (rather than scientific decisions) are 
weakening the state universities, the author shows 
beyond doubt that the proportion of federal funds 
received by these schools is no match for the im- 
pressive proportion of science doctorates which 
they award. 

The reviewer’s only criticism of the treatment 
of this particular question is that recognition of 
the pertinence of non-academic regional factors is 
far too brief (pp. 188-184). Attempts to discover 
why our greatest state universities have been 
slighted in the distribution of federal monies must 
not ignore the politics of regional economic 
growth in the broader sense. To explain gaias in 
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federal research of private universities on the East 
and West coasts at the expense of Midwestern 
state institutions primarily in terms of the public- 
private cleavage is to oversimplify. Orlans, who at 
least cites the great rise in defense procurement of 
missiles and electronic equipment produced by 
industries of the Hast and West coast regions, is 
less guilty of such over-simplification than most 
observers who have tackled the public vs. private 
question. 

On balance, this work stands as the most s80- 
phisticated effort to analyze the federal interest in 
higher education yet produced. Both the author 
and the Brookings Institution, under whose 
auspices the study was conducted, deserve com- 
mendation for placing calipers around one of the 
most unwieldly areas of American politics. (The 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare was 
directed to make provisions for such a study by 
the National Defense Education Act of 1958.) 

Orlans is not inclined to dismiss the danger of 
federal control as a myth designed simply to serve 
the interests of local and sectional forces. But he 
makes clear the more immediate danger of ad- 
ministrative chaos within both the federal govern- 
ment and the great universities with which it is 
doing business. 

One has the feeling that any political scientist 
who makes his way through this study may pon- 
der why so few competent scholars in his craft are 
making the attempt to understand and evaluate 
the forces which daily bring this chaos nearer.— 
Boyrp R. Keenan, Purdue University. 


The Negro Leadership Class. By Damizt ©. 
Tuompson. (Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice- 
Hall-Spectrum Books, 1963, Pp. xi, 174. 
$1.95.) 

Dusk at the Mountain. By HAYNES JOHNSON. 
(Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday and Co., 1963. 
Pp. 273. $4.50.) 


The rapid course of events on the civil rights 
front, especially in the South, offers a challenge to 
both social scientists and to journalists. We need a 
new generation of Gunnar Myrdals to analyze the 
situstion in depth, and also a new generation of 
John Gunthers to keep us up to date on develop- 
ments “‘inside the South.” Unfortunately, these 
two slim volumes, one by a sociologist and the 
other by a young journalist, each deal with only a 
single city and in neither case is the treatment en- 
tirely successful. 

In The Negro Leadership Class, Professor 
Thompson, a sociologist at Howard University 
(and formerly at Dillard University in New Or- 
leans) examines Negro leadership in New Orleans. 
Given the exotic flavor of Louisiana politics and 
the dramatic showdown over New Orleans school 
desegregation the author has rich material to work 
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with, but he does little to develop it. The con- 
fusion implicit in the book’s title deadership is a 
function, and certainly does not constitute a 
“class” in the current sense of the term, Mosca 
notwithstarding) soon becomes evident in the 
text. Much of the confusion results from the 
author’s uncritical adoption of Floyd Hunter’s 
mythology of “power structure.” 

The author takes as his “main problem” (page 
1) the following: “If New Orleans, like Atlanta, 
has no Negroes in the power structure, then how 
do they get things?” Since Negroes in New Or- 
leans obviously do get things-done the answer 
might be that “power structure” is something of a 
misnomer. Indeed, the author dutifully reports 
that the dominant attitude of the “men of power” 
is—fear! The hardheaded businessmen and poli- 
ticians are, he reports (page 73) afraid to stick 
their necks out, worried about violent reactions, 
and wary of what others “just wouldn’t stand 
for.” This sounds like accurate reporting of lead- 
ers struggling, against all the problems portrayed 
by Chester Barnard or James Q. Wilson, to pro- 
vide incentives to maintain their followers or cus- 
tomers. 

Professor Thompson is acutely aware that on 
the Negro side there is no single leadership, and 
that newer groups such as CORE are competing 
with older groups such as the urban league and 


- the NAACP for followers. But he is largely oblivi- 


ous to the diversity of interest on the white side, 
and insensitive to the Negroes own levers of 
power. Within the South the Negro now, with the 
support of national politics and the federal courts, 
has within his own hands the power to raise is- 
sues, to force them on the agenda for action, and 
to generate publicity under such conditions that 
the ostensible ‘‘men of power” will do almost any- 
thing within their power (which may not be much) 
to settle matters before the local business climate 
is impaired. The situation almost cries for analysis 
in terms of organization theory plus some of the 
more recent concepts of defense strategy dealing 
with communications, bluffs, threats, and bar- 
gaining. The difference in the situation now is 
that, in contrast to the past, the Negro has much 
to gain and the whites much to lose by ‘‘escala- 
tion” of conflict, a point that Governor Wallace of 
Alabama seems to have perceived. 

The setting for Dusk at the Mountain is Wash- 
ington, D. C., not the brilliant Georgetown of the 
New Frontier but the asphalt jungle of northeast 
Washington and Catfish Row. The author is a 
perceptive young newspaperman, with graduate 
training in American history, who won the 1961 
Washington Newspaper Guild’s grand award for 
his series of articles on the position of the Negro 
in the nation’s capital. He has a sharp eye for de- 
tail and writes clearly and well. The result is 
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superior journalism, but still only journalism. 
What the book lacks is a comparative focus. 
Washington is unique in at least two respects: It is 
the only major American city with a Negro ma- 
jority, and the only such city which lacks self- 
government. Hence the Washington Negro com- 
munity lacks the ability to apply effective local 
political pressure to achieve economic or social 
gains, and also lacks the local party politics career 
ladder. To get at the full effects of these differ- 
ences one would need to compare the Negro in 
Washington with the situation in Chicago or New 
York City. 

Social change is a fascinating problem, and the 
situation of the Negro deserves more—and 
better—study. Comparative analysis should be 
pushed, and more attention paid to analytically 
related problems, I suspect that Thomas Schelling 
or Chester Barnard are of more value in under- 
standing the changing South than is Floyd Hun- 
ter.--~Hueu Dougas Pricz, Syracuse University. 


Doe Day: The Antlerless Deer Controversy in New 
Jersey. By Paur Trtuerr. (New Brunswick, 
N. J.: Rutgers University Press, 1963. Pp. 126. 
$5.00.) 


Professor Tillett has written a history of a con- 
troversy in New Jersey over the management of 
deer. He meant the history to be used as a case 
study in teaching and as data in the development 
of knowledge and it should do very well for both. 

The history is complicated. It involves any 
number of people—hunters, farmers, nurserymen, 
householders—with any number of different inter- 
ests in and out of government. Yet everyone seems 
to be caught and his interests thoroughly under- 
stood, from his primary interests on down. Pro- 
fessor Tillett meant to be impartial and he is, ex- 
cept that he rather favors the scientists among the 
game managers. 
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He tells us that the history “documents the in- ` 


adequacies of the interest group theory of polities” 
and he is right if he means a theory that proposes 
to explain everything completely in terms of the 
coercion of government by formally organized 
groups. He tells us that the final decision went 
beyond the demands of any groups for anything 
like it, when the groups were the least active. The 
decision was independent then of coercion. But 
what of its independence of other forms of inter- 
action? Or what in general of a group theory pro- 
posing to explain some things rather much in 
terms of interaction—coercive or not—within in- 
formal groups? What, for example, of the influ- 
ence of the schools of game management that 
Professor Tillett speaks of? He invites us to use 
his history as data and J should think it would do 
well as a test of some other group theory. 

He offers us good cases for such a test of the 
effect of overlapping membership in groups. For 
example, farmer-hunters were weaker members of 
farmers’ groups than were just-farmers. And he 
offers us an excellent description of a most compli- 
cated division of power in government that 
created all sorts of points of access. The courts 
were important points of access to which he gives 
a great deal of attention. 

Finally, Professor Tillett tells us that democ- 
racy was real enough in this case, in which the 
“economic giants’? were not interested. As C. 
Wright Mills would say, it exists at secondary 
levels of government. Yet Professor Tillett thinks 
the people were largely wrong and the scientists 
right, making one wonder how much he feels 
democracy is worth. We ought to establish classes 
of cases in which democracy exists or not and is 
worthwhile or not, and we ought to take Professor 
Tillett’s history into account.—Ricuarp BAIRD, 
University of Alberia. 
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tract Grievances before Courts and Arbitrators. 
Stanford Law Review. July, 1963. 

Gilmore, N. Ray, and Gladys W. Gilmore. The 
Bracero in California. Pactfie Historical Review. 
August, 1963. 

Golden, Joseph C. The Impact of the Brown 
Shoe Case on Merger Regulation. Tennessee Law 
Review. Spring, 1963. 

Jones, Bryce J. The New Thrust of the Anti- 
merger Act: The Brown Shoe Decision. Notre 
Dame Lawyer. April, 1963. 

Kastriner, Lawrence G. The Applicability of 
United States Patent Laws to Foreign-Trade 
Zones. George Washington Law Review. June, 1963. 

Krasnow, Erwin G., and Herman M. Levy. 
Unionization and Professional Sports. George- 
town Law Journal. Summer, 1963. 

Kronstein, Heinrich. Arbitration Is Power. 
New York University Law Review. June, 19638. 

Lillich, Richard B. The Foreign Claims Settle- 
ment Commission and the Protection of Foreign 
Investment. Iowa Law Review. Summer, 1963. 

McKray, George. Record Inspection 1906- 
1963. Food-Drug-Cosmetic Law Journal. June, 
1963. Part II. Ibid. July, 1963. 

Miller, David W. The Historical Development 
of the Oil and Gas Laws of the United States. 
California Law Review. August, 1968. 

Moody, Marvin. Problems of Patentees Arising 
from Infringement by the United States Govern- 
ment. Journal of the Patent Office Society. August, 
1963. 

Mosk, Stanley. Subdivision Promotions in the 
West. State Government. Summer, 1963. 

Nash, Gerald D. Experiments in Industrial 
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Mobilization: WIB and NRA. Mid-America. 
July, 1963. 

Pohoryles, Louis. The FHA Condominium: A 
Basic Comparison with the FHA Cooperative. 
George Washington Law Review. June, 1963. 

Price, W. S. A Review of the Application of the 


_Davis-Bacon Act. Labor Law Journal. July, 1963. 


Richardson, Barrie. State Regulation of Retail 
Revolving Credit. State Government. Summer, 
1963. 

Ross, Edward M. Condominium in California 
-The Verge of an Era. Southern California Law 
Review. June, 1963. 

Savage, Joe C. Trading Stamps: Unfair Com- 
petition? Kentucky Law Journal. Spring, 1963. 

Scruggs, Otey M. Texas and the Bracero Pro- 
gram, 1942-1947. Pacific Historical Review. 
August, 1963. 

Shuman, Benjamin T., and Edward S. Jaffry. 
Government and the Installment Land Sales 
Contract. Staite Government. Summer, 1963. 

Sickels, Robert J. The Public Utility Franchise 
in Maryland: Scope and Limitations. Bureau of 
Governmental Research, University of Maryland. 
1963. 

Simmons, Andre. Webb-Pomerene Act and 
Antitrust Policy. Wisconsin Law Review. May, 
1963. 

Slesinger, Reuben E. The du Pont Divestiture 
— An Example of Economic Regulation. Business 
and Government Review. University of Missouri. 
September—October, 1963. 

Symposium on the Federal Trade Commission: 
A Program of Enforcement. Indiana Law Journal. 
Spring, 1963. 

Symposium: The Meaning and Impact of 
United States v. Brown Shoe Co. Washington Uni- 
versity Law Quarterly. April, 1963. 

Symposium: Public Policy and the Public In- 
terest--Problems of the American Industrial 
Relations System. Industrial and Labor Relations 
Review. July, 1968. 

Treece, James M. Copying Methods of Product 
Differentiation: Fair or Unfair Competition? 
Notre Dame Lawyer. April, 1963. 

Wiley, Richard A. Mergers, Section 7 and 
Brown Shoe. Boston University Law Review. 
Summer, 1963. 
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Bernstein, Merton. Tax Regulation of Private 
Pension Plans: Some Problems and Proposals. 
University of California, Los Angeles, Law Review. 
May, 1963. 

Blakey, G. Robert. Welfare and Pension Plans 
Disclosure Act Amendments of 1962. Notre Dame 
Lawyer. April, 1963. 

Bueche, Kenneth G., and Morris J. Schur. Air 
Pollution Control—Selected Governmental eAp- 
proaches: Possibilities for Colorado. Bureau ‘of 
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Governmental Research and Service, University 
of Colorado. 1963. 

_ Crabtree, James A. Plans for Tomorrow’s 
Needs in Local Public Health Administration. 
Journal of Public Health. August, 1963. 

Eaton, Joseph W. Role Expectations: The So- 
cial Worker Looks in the Mirror. Public Admin- 
istration Review. September, 1963. 

Ellis, Ross B. A General Outline of Federal 


Narcotics Statutes. Food-Drug-Cosmetic Law 
Journal. July, 1963. l 
Government and Medicine in the United 


States. [Symposium.] Current History. August, 
1963. 

Gregor, A. James. The Law, Social Science, 
and School Segregation: An Assessment. Western 
Reserve Law Review. September, 1963. 

Howard, James. Foundation Philanthropy in 
Texas. Institute of Public Affairs, University of 
Texas. 1963. 

Kemp, Arthur. Health Services and Political 
Economy. Modern Age. Summer, 1963. 

Keppel, Francis. The Changing Face of Educa- 
tion. Higher Education. May, 1968. 

Levine, Sol, Paul E. White, and Benjamin D. 
Paul. Community Interorganizational Problems 
in Providing Medical Care and Social Services. 
Journal of Public Health. August, 1968. 

Liebman, Charles 8. Teaching Public Adminis- 
tration: Can We Teach What We Don’t Know? 
Public Administration Review. September, 1968. 

Mencher, Samuel. Perspectives on Recent Wel- 
fare Legislation, Fore and Aft. Social Work. July, 
1963. 

Meyers, Earl L. The Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration’s View of Investigational Drugs. Food- 
Drug-Cosmetic Law Journal. July, 1963. 

Private Government on the Campus—-Judicial 
Review of University Expulsions. Yale Law 
Journal. June, 1963. 

The Question of Expanding Social Security to 
Provide More Medical Care for the Aged. Con- 
gressional Digest. August-September, 1963. 

Reich, Charles A. Midnight Welfare Searches 
and the Social Security Act. Yale Law Journal. 
June, 1963. , 

Ryan, William. Urban Mental Health Services 
and Responsibilities of Mental Health Profes- 
sionals. Mental Hygiene. July, 1963. 

Smith, Lincoln. Democracy, Expertise, and 
Schools. Journal of Educational Sociology. May, 
1963. 

Willcox, Alanson W. Public Protection, Private 
Choices and Scientific Freedom: Food, Drugs and 
Environmental Hazards. Food-Drug-Cosmetic Law 
Journal, June, 1963. 
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Beebe, James Warren. Tomorrows Weapons 
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vs. the Constitution. Southern California Law Re- 
view. June, 1968. 
Clark, Joseph 8. Congress and Disarmament. 
Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists. September, 1963. 
Deems, Paul 8. Wordcraft and Warfare. Air 
University Quarterly Review. Summer, 1968. 
Erskine, Hazel Gaudet. The Polls: Atomic 


. Weapons and Nuclear Energy. Publice Opinion 


Quarterly. Summer, 1963. 

Friedman, Saul. The Rand Corporation and 
Our Policy Makers. Atlantic. September, 1963. 

Heinlein, J. C. Presidential Staff and National 
Security Policy. Center for the Study of U. S. 
Foreign Policy, Department of Political Science, 
University of Cincinnati. 1963. 

Houston, Oscar R. The New War Claims Act. 
American Bar Association Journal. July, 19638. 

Kraus, Sidney, Reuben Mehling, and Elaine 
El-Assal. Mass Media and the Fallout Contro- 
versy. Public Opinion Quarterly. Summer, 1963. 

Lapp, Ralph E. Defense through Missile De- 
terrence. Virginia Quarterly Review. Summer, 
1963. 

Meador, Daniel John. Judicial Determinations 
of Military Status. Yale Law Journal. June, 1963. 

Norman, Robert T. [Civil] Defense by Contract 
fin Kalamazooj. National Civic Review. July, 
1963. 

Our Gamble in Space. [Symposium.] Atlantic. 
August, 1963. 

The Threat of War: Policy and Public Opinion. 
[Symposium.] Social Problems. Summer, 1963. 


Government Documents 
Congress 
House. Committee on Agriculture. Establish- 
ment of Additional Office of Assistant Secretary 
of Agriculture. Hearings. 88th Cong., Ist Sess. 
1968. 








. The Family Farm. Hearings 
before Subcommittee. 88th Cong., Ist Sess. 1963. 
. Food Stamp Plan. Hearings. 
88th Cong., Ist Sess. 1963. 

. Tobacco Acreage Allotments. 
Hearings before Subcommittee. 88th Cong., Ist 
Sess. 19638. 

. Committee on Armed Services. Rus- 
sian Trawler Traffic in U. 8. Territorial Waters. 
Hearings before Subcommittee. 88th Cong., Ist 
Sess. 1963. 

. Committee on Banking and Currency. 
Area Redevelopment Act Amendments. Hearings. 
Also House Report No. 633. 88th Cong., Ist 
Sess. 1963. 


























. Conflict of Federal and State 
Banking Laws. Hearings. 88th Cong., Ist Sess. 
1963. 








. Export Controls. Hearing be- 
fore Subcommittee. 88th Cong., Ist Sess. 1963. 
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. FHA Self-Insurance on Ac- 
quired Multifamily Property. Hearing before 
Subcommittee. 88th Cong., Ist Sess. 1963. 
Insurance of Deposits and 
Share Accounts. Hearings. 88th Cong., Ist Sess. 
1963. 




















. International Banks. Hearing. 
88th Cong., lst Sess. 1963. 

. Recent Changes in Monetary 
Policy and Balance-of-Payments Problems. Hear- 
ings. 88th Cong., Ist Sess. 1963. 

. Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia. Transit Program for the National Capital 
Region. Hearings before Subcommittee. 88th 
Cong., Ist Sess. 1968. 

. Committee on Education and Labor. 
Equal Employment Opportunity Act of 1963. 
House Report No. 570. 88th Cong., Ist Sess 
19638. 




















. Hours of Work. Hearings be- 
fore Subcommittee. 88th Cong., Ist Sess. 1963. 
. Improvement of Educational 
Quality. Hearings before Subcommittee. 88th 
Cong., Ist Sess. 1963. 

. National Service Corps. Hear- 
ings before Subcommittee. 88th Cong., 1st Sess. 
1963. 














. Vocational Education Act of 
1963. Hearings before Subcommittee. 88th Cong., 
Ist Sess. 1963. 

. Committee on Government Opera- 
tions. Common Trust Funds—Overlapping Re- 
sponsibility and Conflict in Regulation. Hearing 
before Subcommittee. Also House Report No. 
429. 88th Cong., Ist Sess. 1963. 

. Consumer Protection Activi- 
ties of State Governments. House Report No. 445. 
88th Cong., Ist Sess. 1963. 

. Federal Grants for Collection 
of Documentary Source Material Significant to 
U. S. History. Hearing before Subcommittee. 
88th Cong., Ist Sess. 1963. 

. Government Information Plans 
and Policies. Hearings before Subcommittee. 88th 
Cong., Ist Sess. 1963. 

Systems Development and 
Management—1963. Hearings. 88th Cong., Ist 
Sess. 1963. 

. Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. Lead-Zinc. Hearings beforeSubcommittee. 
Also House Report No. 640. 88th Cong., Ist Sess. 
1963. 












































. Public Lands Review. Hearings 
before Subcommittee. 88th Cong., Ist Sess. 1963. 
. Puerto Rico—1963. Hearings 
before Subcommittee. 88th Cong., Ist Sess. 1963. 
. A Review of the Indian Health 
Program. Hearing before Subcommittee. 88th 
Cong., Ist Sess. 1963. 
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Water Resources Research 
Center. Hearings before Subcommittee. 88th 
Cong., Ist Sess. 1963. 

l . Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. Broadcast Ratings. Hearings before 
Subcommittee. 88th Cong., Ist Sess. 1963. 

. Mental Health (Supplemental). 
Hearings before Subcommittee. Also House Re- 
port No. 694. 88th Cong., 1st Sess. 1963. 

Quality Stabilization Act. 
House Report No. 566. 88th Cong., lst Sess, 
1963. 





























. Railroad Work Rules Dispute. 
Hearings. 88th Cong., Ist Sess. 1963. 
. Suggested Improvements in 
the Administrative Process. Hearings before Sub- 
committee. 88th Cong., Ist Sess. 1963. 

: Transportation Act—-1963. 
Hearings. 88th Cong., ist Sess. 1963. 
. Committee on the Judiciary. Criminal 
Justic Act. Hearing before Subcommittee. 88th 
Cong., Ist Sess. 1963. 
. Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. Legislative Proposals of the Subsidized 
Lines. Hearings before Subcommittee. 88th Cong. 
Ist Sess. 1963. 


























. Pesticide Controls. Hearings 
before Subcommittee. 88th Cong., 1st Sess. 1963. 
. Wildlife Population Manage- 
ment. Hearings before Subcommittee. 88th 
Cong., Ist Sess. 1963. 

. Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. Amendments to the Federal Employees 
Health Benefits Act. Hearing. 88th Cong., Ist 
Sess. 1963. 











. Exclusion of Communist Po- 
litical Propaganda from the U.S. Mails. Hearings 
before Subcommittee. 88th Cong., Ist Sess. 
1963. 














. Manpower Utilization in the 
Federal Government. Hearings before Subcom- 
mittee. 88th Cong., Ist Sess. 1963. 

. Modernization of Dual-Com- 
pensation and Dual-Employment Laws. Hear- 
ings. 88th Cong., Ist Sess. 1963. 

j ~, Use of Electronic Data Proc- 
essing Equipment. Hearing before Subcommittee, 
Also House Report No 627. 88th Cong., Lst Sess. 
1963. 














. Committee on Publie Works. Federal- 
Aid Highway Act Amendments of 1963. Hearings 
before Subcommittee. Also House Report No. 
550. 88th Cong., Ist Sess. 1963. 

- Committee on Rules. Research Pro- 
grams. Hearings. 88th Cong., Ist Sess. 1963. 
. Committee on Un-American Activities. 
‘United Front” Technique of the Southern Cali- 
fornia District of the Communist Party. House 
Report No. 631. 88th Cong., Ist Sess. 1963. . 
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. U. S. Communist Party As- 
sistance to Foreign Communist Governments. 
Hearing. 88th Cong., 1st Sess. 1963. 
. Violations of State Depart- 
ment Regulations and Pro-Castro Propaganda 
Activities in the United States. Hearings. 88th 
Cong., ist Sess. 1963. 
. Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. Inter- 
mediate Care for Veterans. Hearings before Sub- 
committee. 88th Cong., Ist Sess. 1963. 
. Committee on Ways and Means. 
Public Debt Ceiling. Hearing. Also House Report 
No. 634. 88th Cong., Ist Sess. 1963. 
. Tax Features of Land and 
Water Conservation Fund Act of 1963. Hearing. 
88th Cong., Ist Sess. 1963. 
. Select Committee on Small Business. 
The Impact upon Small Business of Dual Dis- 
tribution and Related Vertical Integration. Hear- 
ings: before Subcommittee. 88th Cong., Ist Sess. 
1963. 

House and Senate. Committees on Government 
Operations. Government in Metropolitan Areas 























(New York Metropolitan Region). Joint hearings 


before Subcommittees. 88th Cong., Ist Sess. 1963. 
. Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. 
Fallout, Radiation Standards, and Countermeas- 
ures. Hearings before Subcommittee. 88th Cong., 
Ist Sess. 1963. 











. Review of the Army Food Ir- 

radiation Program. Hearing. 88th Cong., Ist 

Sess. 19638. 

. Joint Economie Committee. The Fed- 

eral Budget as an Economic Document. Hearings 

before Subcommittee. Also Senate Report No. 

396. 88th Cong., Ist Sess. 1963. 

. Impact of Military Supply and 

Service Activities on the Economy. Joint Com- 

mittee Print. 88th Cong., Ist Sess. 1963. 

. Measuring Employment and 

Unemployment. Hearings before Subcommittee. 

88th Cong., Ist Sess. 1963. 

. The United States Balance of 

Payments. Hearings. 88th Cong., lst Sess. 1963. 
Senate. Committee on Aeronautical and Space 

Sciences. Scientists’ Testimony on Space Goals. 

Hearings. 88th Cong., 1st Sess. 1963. 

. Committee on Armed Services. Mili- 

tary Pay Increase. Hearings before Subcommittee. 


























‘88th Cong., Ist Sess. 1963. 








. Providing a Special Enlistment 
Training Program. Hearing. Also Senate Report 
No. 388. 88th Cong., Ist Sess. 1963. 

. Committee on Banking and Currency. 
Construction Set-Asides, 1963. 88th Cong., Ist 
Sess. 1963. 











. Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission Legislation, 1963. Senate Report No. 
379. 88th Cong., lst Sess. 1963. 


. Committee on Commerce. Civil Rights 
—Public Accommodations. Hearings. 88th Cong., 
Ist Sess. 1963. 





: . Fishing Vessel Construction. 
Hearing before Subcommittee, Also Senate Re- 
port No. 481. 88th Cong., Ist Sess. 1963. 

- . Freight Car Shortage. Hearings 
before Subcommittee. 88th Cong., Ist Sess. 1963. 
————---. Problems of Softwood Lumber 
Industry. Hearings. 88th Cong., lst Sess. 1963. 

. Railroad Work Rules Dispute. 
Hearings. Also Senate Report No. 459. 88th 
Cong., Ist Sess. 1963. 

. Committee on Foreign Relations. 
Training of Foreign Affairs Personnel. Hearings. 
88th Cong., Ist Sess. 1968. 

. Committee on Government Opera- 
tions. The Ambassador and the Problem of Co- 
ordination, Study. Committee Print. 88th Cong., 
Ist Sess. 1963. 



































. Metropolitan Planning. Hear- 
ings before Subcommittee. 88th Cong., Ist Sess. 
1963. 

. Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. Public Land Review. Hearings before 
Subcommittee. 88th Cong., Ist Sess. 1963. 

. State of the Minerals Industry. 
Hearings before Subcommittee. 88th Cong., Ist 
Sess. 1963. 

. Committee on the Judiciary. Ad- 
ministrative Conference of the United States. 
Hearings before Subcommittee. Also Senate Doc. 
No. 24. 88th Cong., Ist Sess. 1963. 

Attorneys’ Practice before 
Agencies. Hearings before Subcommittee. 88th 
Cong., Ist Sess. 1963. 

. Civil Rights Commission. Hear- 
ings Datars Subcommittee. 88th Cong., Ist Sess. 
1963. 


























. Criminal Justice Act of 1963 
(Public Defender). Hearings. Also Senate Re- 
port No. 346. 88th Cong., Ist Sess. 1963. 

. The Insurance Industry. Hear- 
ings before Subcommittee. 88th Cong., Ist Sess. 
1963. 














. Nomination and Election of 
President and Vice President. Hearings before 
Subcommittee. 88th Cong., Ist Sess. 1963. 

. Pacifica Foundation. Hearings 
before Subcommittee. 88th Cong., Ist Sess. 1963. 
. Presidential Inability. Hear- 
ings before Sabeommitiee. 88th Cong., 1st Sess. 
1963. 


























. To Protect the Constitutional 
Rights of the Mentally Ill. Hearings before Sub- 
committee. 88th Cong., Ist Sess. 1963. 

. Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare. Education Legislation—1963. Hearings be- 
fore Subcommittee. 88th Cong., Ist Sess. 1963. 
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. Extension of the Juvenile De- 
linquency Act. Hearings before Subcommittee. 
88th Cong., Ist Sess. 1963. 

. Manpower Retraining. Hear- 
ings before Subcommittee. Also Senate Report 
No. 480. 88th Cong., Ist Sess. 1963. 

. Mental, Dental, and Public 
Health Teaching Facilities. Hearings before Sub- 
committee. 88th Cong., Ist Sess. 1963. 

. National Service Corps. Hear- 
ings before Subcommittee. Also Senate Report 
No. 382. 88th Cong., lst Sess. 1963. 

. Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. Amendments to the Federal Employees 
Health Benefits Act. Hearing before Subcom- 
mittee. 88th Cong., 1st Sess. 1963. 

. Retirement at Age 55 with 30 
Years’ Service. Hearings before Subcommittee. 
88th Cong., Ist Sess. 1963. 

. Committee on Public Works. Federal- 
Aid Highways—-1963. Hearing before Subcom- 
mittee. 88th Cong., Ist Sess. 1963. 

. Water Pollution Control. Hear- 
ings before Subcommittee. 88th Cong., Ist Sess. 
1963. 









































. Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion. Senaste Rules and Procedures. Hearings be- 
fore Subcommittee. 88th Cong., 1st Sess. 1963. 

. Select Committee on Small Business. 
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Impact of Current Tax Proposals on Small 
Business. Senate Report No. 397. 88th Cong., 1st 
Sess. 1963. 








. The Role and Effect of Tech- 
nology in the Nation’s Economy. Hearings before 
Subcommittee. 88th Cong., Ist Sess. 1963. 


Other Federal 


Advisory Commission on Intergovernmental 
Relations. Industrial Development Bond Financ- 
ing. 1963. 

Department of Commerce. Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, State Reports on Finances of State Govern- 
ment. 1963. 

. Governments Division. State 

Tax Collections in 1963. 1963. 

- Summary of City 

Government Finances in 1962. 1963. 

— . Summary of Govern- 

mental Finances in 1962. 1963. 

. Tax Revenue of State 

and Local Governments in Calendar 1962. 1963. 
Housing and Home Finance Agency. Office of 



































‘ Program Policy. Urban Expansion: Problems and 


Needs. 1963. 

President of the United States. Preventing Con- 
flicts of Interest on the Part of Special Govern- 
ment Employees. Memorandum to the Heads of 
Executive Departments and Agencies. 1963. 


FOREIGN AND COMPARATIVE GOVERNMENT 


African One-Party States. EDITED BY GWENDOLEN 
M. Carrer. (Ithaca, New York: Cornell Uni- 
versity Press, 1962. Pp. 501, $7.25.) 


Miss Carter has edited a volume of factual es- 
says on the states of Tunisia, Senegal, Guinea, 
Ivory Coast, Liberia, and Tanganyika, organized 
around the headings of history, land and people, 
the political process, contemporary issues, and 
external relations. The individual essays, written 
by recognized African specialists, are of great 
value for those who study or travel and work in 
Africa. But it is worth asking, why put them 
together? Miss Carter gives two reasons. She be- 
lieves these states are characterized by a “lack of 
comprehensive published accounts in English” (p. 
v). Yet there are some. For example, Tunisia is 
included in A Survey of North West Africa, put out 
by Oxford in 1959: Senegal is discussed by Ken- 
neth Robinson in Five Elections in Africa (The 
Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1960); Senegal, Guinea, 
and Ivory Coast by Virginia Thompson and 
Richard Adloff in French West Africa (Stanford, 
1957). If a choice of African countries were made 
on the basis of importance as well as scarcity, it 
would include Ghana or Nigeria and the Congo; 
hopefully these will be included in a later volume. 


The second reason Miss Carter chose these 
states is that they are ruled by single dominant 
parties. One party government in Africa does not 
represent the same forces as in industrialized 
countries. Often, as the Congo has shown, the al- 
ternative is chaos, and many Africans claim that 
one party government alone can help them over- 
come economic backwardness. This characteristic 
of most African states raises general issues. There 
are many types of one-party states in Africa, and 
the extremes are embraced in Miss Carter’s edi- 
tion; on the one hand President Tubman’s True 
Whig Party of almost hereditary office holders in 
Liberia who maintained a dominant position for 
more than eighty years through a monopoly of 
force, patronage, wealth and education, and on the 
other hand the Parti Démocratique de Guinée, a 
revolutionary mass movement which altered the 
structure, social base, economy and ideology of 
Guinea since 1954. If the single party idea is 
stretched to this extent, it must surely be dis- 
cussed. Party ideologies vary, so do structures, 
functions, methods, recruitment, social bases both 
in relation to tribes and to emerging classes. There 
are different connections between the single party 
and the government; different patterns of leader- 

> 








ship including ways of recruiting, promoting and 
demoting; different ways of coping with opposi- 
tion. Miss Carter does touch upon some of these 
issues in a thoughtful introduction, but alas, it is 
but a few pages long, and there is no concluding 
section. There is, indeed, little in the way of a 
common framework. 

Although this volume makes a positive contri- 
bution by allowing teachers easily to inject new 
life into comparative government courses for 
undergraduates through the study of six African 
states, we are still at the very beginning of the 
process which hopefully should lead to a re-ex~ 
amination of the entire field. Perhaps introducing 
up-to-date information without theory is not 
enough. Even in the study of European politics 
this approach is increasingly questioned, as in the 
excellent Pailerns of Government, by Samuel Beer 
and Adam Ulam. Factual texts periodically 
brought up to date have come to be used partly 
because teachers found it difficult to let under- 
graduates loose in the enormous literature on 
French, British, or German politics. On African 
politics, however, the supply of serious books is 
less, not greater, than the demand. In the ’fifties, 
Africa, if studied at all, was the domain of a few 
American graduate schools, because almost every 
topic required original research and often travel 
abroad, In the ’sixties, we have the fruit of this 
work, as well as of the Asian specialists who 
started earlier. The thought that therefore the 
college market is changing no doubt occurred to 
Cornell University Press, which perhaps did not 
take enough time either to consider the total 
problem of digesting information, or even to 
proofread adequately the pages of this book. 

Individually, the essays are valuable additions 
to African studies. Liberia, because independent 
since 1847, is almost unique in tropical Africa, 
yet in the current revival it has been passed over 
for states independent only since the Second 
World War, Liberia is special also because a black 
minority rules a black majority in a manner re- 
sembling the pattern of white colonial rule which 
formerly characterized the neighboring states. 
Gus Liebenow describes and explains this through 
his wide historical and anthropological knowl- 
edge. His is the only essay clearly unsympathetic 
to the ruling group. An ample bibliography allows 
the reader to go further. 

By including Tunisia, Miss Carter makes a 
point of ignoring the artificial divisions between 


tropical and north Africa too often made in other | 


books. Mr. Gallagher’s essay is of very high 
quality. There is an interesting section giving the 
background of Tunisia’s civilization, from before 
the time of recorded contact with the Phoenicians 
and the Greeks, until France established a pro- 


tectorate. Mr. Gallagher speaks of Tunisia’s ur- 
+ 
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ban civilization: “Almost every city is the heir of 
a Phoenician trading post, itself supplanted by a 
Roman city and an Arab medina” (pp. 43-44). 
Unlike most of the other authors in this volume, 
he discusses the villages and asks what is the con- 
nection between city and countryside. He con- 
siders other important current questions, posed 
by the existence of the single dominant party, by 
the personal type of leadership of President 
Bourguiba, and by the difficulties the system 
places in the path of those who seek to succeed the 
present leaders. 

Tanganyika receives thoughtful treatment 
from Margaret Bates. Since “it now seems possi- 
ble Tanganyika may be man’s aboriginal home” 
(p. 396), it is a pity that pre-colonial history re- 
ceives so much less space than colonial. But Miss 
Bates deals with the most interesting phases, 
particularly the conquest by the Germans, who 
ruled before Britain took the mandate from the 
League of Nations after the First World War. 
The conquest left its mark, since in Africa as 
elsewhere the issues about which people fought 
wars in the past continued to influence the polit- 
ical actions of their descendants. There is an il- 
luminating discussion of the British tradition of 
‘indirect rule’, testifying to Miss Bates’ long and 
careful research in British and United Nations 
archives. The section on the dominant party, the 
Tanganyika African National Union (TANU) is 
useful; hopefully Miss Bates will write more about 
its social bases, methods, and tactics. 

Ernest Milcent has lived in Senegal for many 
years, part of the time as editor of the excellent 
weekly, Afrique Nouvelle, sponsored in Dakar by 
the White Fathers. He knows and respects Presi- 
dent Senghor and writes with sympathy about his 
party. Milcent probably underestimates the ex- 
tent of opposition in Senegal, and the difficulties 
in the way of organized opposition parties. 
Milcent claims there is a genuine sense of democ- 
racy in Senegal, in spirit ‘‘rather far removed, 
of course, from the democracy practiced on the 
banks of the Thames, but it is also very different 
from the totalitarianism in vogue behind the iron 
curtain.” (p. 133). His impressionistic style lends 
itself well to describing these nuances. Foreign 
correspondents are not censored, though the 
local press is, in practice. There is no opposition 
paper; and “One cannot publish a photograph of 
President Senghor on a bicyle (it would be dis- 
respectful). Nor can one write that Senghor and 
Houphouét-Boigny do not have the same ideas 
on Red China (that would imply that there were 
some differences between them).” (p. 1384). 
Milcent’s viewpoint, from the cities, leads to 
some distortions. He claims, for example, that 
former President Mamadou Dia, who this year 
was sentenced to spend the rest of his life in jail, 
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represented the Senegalese middle class (p. 130). 
In fact, Dia remained for fifteen years the closest 
collaborator of Senghor, a Catholic, mostly due 
to the insistence of the dominant wing of the 
Mourides, which constitute a large organized 
denomination of Senegal’s Muslim majority. 

Virginia Thompson’s essay provides interesting 
official facts and figures on the economy and 
administration of Ivory Coast, but is weak in 
analyzing party politics. The great merit of 
Gray Cowan’s essay is to make accessible for the 
first time in English a sympathetic account of the 
governing party of Guinea. There are, however, 
some debatable statements. For example Samory, 
the warrior who opposed French penetration, 
cannot be said to come “from a middle class 
family.” (p. 150). In nineteenth century West 
Africa it would be difficult to identify a middle 
class, since that term is related to social changes 
accompanying the industrial revolution which 
came to West Africa several decades later. More- 
over, according to what seems the most reliable 
of the oral traditions, Samory Touré spent his 
youth working for a man who had agreed in re- 
turn to free his mother from bondage. Later 
Samory Touré turned against his master, and 
became a trader who probably acquired his first 
army to defend his goods against marauders. 

For too long studies of African politics were 
based only on European sources. These essays in- 
clude facts and ideas Africans consider important, 
and are solid additions to a sparse field. The in- 
dex is confined largely to names of persons, 
places and institutions. The book is well worth 
buying even though it could be asked why not 
publish each essay in the form of a small book.— 
RUTH SCHACHTER Morcentuay, Boston Univer- 
sity. 


Le Système unicaméral: son application en Egypte, 
en Syrie et dans la République Arabe Unie. BY 
Ezz Ev. Din Gauan, (Geneva: Droz, 1963. Pp. 
153. No price given.) 


The decline of the upper house and the cus- 
tomary pros and cons of bicameralism are the 
central concerns of this study. Galal is a uni- 
cameralist, at least with respect to the Arab 
states. Unicameralism, according to the author, 
has deep roots in Egypt. The consultive council 
of Mehmed Ali and the representative assembly 
of Ismail were both unicameral. Even the British 
occupation did not depart from the pattern, for 
the assemblies set up by the organic law of 1882 
formed in fact one body, and pure unicameralism 
revived with the assembly of 1913. The tradition 
was violated during the monarchy (1923-1952) 
when bicameralism prevailed. The results were 
lamentable. The senate was the instrument of the 
king, but the dominance of big landlords and the 
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corruption of the political parties sufficed to make 
the Egyptian parliament unrepresentative of the 
Egyptian nation. In addition, there was the 
meddling of the British. Then came the revolu- 
tion of 1952, when the discontent of the masses 
found effective expression in the bourgeoisie and 
the army. Egypt’s unicameral tradition and the 
need for rapid social and economic development 
combined to produce a parliament of one house. 
The president has great influence in the parlia- 
ment, and the National Union, whose organiza- 
tion is determined by presidential decree, has as 
its principal task the control of the parliamentary 
elections. But, Galal argues, citing Kelsen and 
Laski, can one say that no pressure is exerted on 
candidates under a multiparty system? 

The constitutional development of Syria is 
sketched in similar terms. Syria was represented 
in the bicameral Ottoman Parliament, and the 
first Syrian attempt at a constitution, that by the 
Syrian General Congress in 1920, followed this 
tradition, Unicameralism was instituted by the 
French, and retained by the Syrians even after 
independence. But owing to the predominance 
of landlords and political corruption, the uni- 
cameral Syrian parliament was no more success- 
ful or responsive to the national will than was the 
bicameral Egyptian. The result was instability, 
military coups and the short-lived Shishakli re- 
gime, which, unlike that of Abd al-Nasir, was of 
the Latin American type. Finally, Arab national- 
ist and progressive tendencies led to the merger 
of Syria and Egypt in the United Arab Republic, 
whose constitutional structure is largely that of 
the Egyptian Republic. 

Galal’s treatment is obviously familiar. As 
political analysis or historical explanation, the 
book is too brief and does not go beyond generali- 
ties, but it is an excellent expression of the view- 
point of Nasserist Westernized Arab intellec- 
tuals. Beyond this, the author describes in suf- 
ficient, detail and with adequate documentation 
the legal framework of the successive regimes in 
the two countries since the introduction of par- 
liaments. The sources used are widely scattered, 
and some are most difficult to come by. For those 
interested in the details of Syrian and Egyptian 
constitutional development, this book is an ex- 
cellent initiation for the beginner and a useful 
reference for all—C. Ernest Dawn, University 
of Illinois. 


Somali Nationalism: International Politics and 
the Drive for Unity in the Horn of Africa. By 
Saapta Touvan. (Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1963. 214. pp. $4.95.) 


The author, who teaches at Hebrew University, 
has written a competent and objective political 
sketch of an area little known to Ansrican 
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scholars. To this reviewer, Touval’s work is wel- 
comed as the first general treatise on the politics 
of the area. The work is essentially introductory 
and informational however, and makes no at- 
tempt to utilize the conceptual bases and method- 
ological tools supplied by such political scientists 
and sociologists as Deutsch, Almond or Parsons. 

In several respects Somalia is unique among 
the new nations of Africa. First, it is the most cul- 
turally homogeneous of the states, south of the 
Sahara. Second, unlike the majority of African 
governments, the Somali government pursues an 
active irredentist policy—the Pan Somali move- 
ment—which seeks to integrate the Somali in- 
habitants of the contiguous areas of Kenya, 
Ethiopia and French Somaliland with the Somali 
Republic. The international problems that Somali 
irredentism evokes and the policies pursued both 
by African and non-African powers provide a good 
case study of subordinate systems in interna- 
tional politics. Third, since Somalia (ex-Italian 
Somaliland) was created by the United Nations— 
it was the only Trust Territory to have a time 
table for independence—the international or- 
ganization has a special involvement in the area. 
Lastly, of significance to political theorists, 
Somalia is one of the very few states in which 
fixed territorial associations (Maine’s “local con- 
tiguity’’) and formalized traditions of hierarchy 
and authority are more the exception than the 
rule in the politico-social system. 

Touval deals with the first three of these as- 
pects and in addition treats the rise of Somali 
nationalism and politics. The shortcomings here 
derive from the author’s limited field experience 
and from failure to consult some of the more 
substantial primary sources such as the colonial 
reports, legislative debates, records of meetings 
of traditional political organizations, analysis of 
district and regional commissioners’ reports, and 
so forth. Since he does not deal with several im- 
portant aspects of Italian and British policy in 
the inter-war period, the role of merchants and 
clan organizations in the post-war period, the 
activities of European and UN secretariat per- 
sonnel, and the role of utilizing indigenous cul- 
tural forms of political protest, Touval’s analysis 
of Somali nationalism is incomplete. On the in- 
ternational side, a more extensive survey of 
Somali opinion in the Northern Frontier Dis- 
trict in Kenya would have alerted the author to 
the tension and animosity that have recently 
developed between Somali irredentists and Ken- 
yan and British officials. Furthermore, twelve 
pages on the foreign policies of the United States, 
the USSR, Italy, Communist China and France 
cannot adequately convey the character of inter- 
national politics in the Horn of Africa. 

M? main reservation lies with the author’s 
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oversimplification of Somali politics. Since the 
Somali social system is a highly segmented lineage 
system structured on a vacillating pattern of 
alliances and cleavages among the segments, 
any comprehensive understanding of the modern 
party system and modern political institutions 
would require an analysis of the relationship of 
the political parties and the lineage groups—from 
the maximal (clan-family) to the minimal (sub- 
clan or blood paying group). Such an analysis 
would also reveal some fundamental principles of 
national leadership, modern bureaucracy and 
inter- and intra-party politics. In any event, the 
post-independence period has seen a strengthen- 
ing of traditional cleavages as is manifest in the 
current competition between the Northern and 
Southern Regions. The role of political parties in 
politicizing the nation seems to be waning and 
may be replaced by more stable units of channel- 
ling political change such as the bureaucracy, the 
army, the police and the “‘institutionalized”’ 
politician. These are some of the points the 
author misses. 

Despite these deficiencies, the book adds to 
the literature of African politics. There is enough 
here to whet the appetite of those considering re- 
search projects in the problems of political in- 
stitutional transfer and of subordinate systems 
of international politics—A. A. CASTAGNO, 
Queens College of the City University of New York. 


Leadership in Communist China. Bx Joun W. 
Lewis. (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 
1963. Pp. xiii, 305. $5.00.) 

China’s Cultural Diplomacy. By HERBERT PAs- 
stn. (New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1963. 
Pp. vi, 133. $4.50.) 


The American student of Chinese politics, if he 
is at all concerned with the usual questions of 
power, policy, and conflict, faces some very con- 
siderable difficulties. He must contend with a 
wholly controlled press to which dissatisfied 
Chinese politicians normally have no access; 
he cannot even visit the country at present; for 
‘inside’ accounts he is limited to whatever he 
can pick up from refugees in Hong Kong. Under 
these circumstances any inferences he may make 
about the nature of Chinese politics, any efforts to 
construct a picture of the Chinese political sys- 
tem, must be based for the most part on what the 
Chinese leaders themselves have written about 
that system. His task, then, is to devise suitable 
methods for making the most efficient possible 
use of the vast body of published Chinese ma- 
terials toward the end of constructing a reason- 
ably sophisticated picture of Chinese politics; 
and his major problem is the refractory and gen- 
erally inappropriate character of these published 
materials in relation to his purpose. 





John W. Lewis’s book, Leadership in Com- 
mumst China, is the first important attempt by 
an American scholar to come to terms with some 
of these problems; though the result is some dis- 
tance from being an account of Chinese political 
behavior, Lewis’s book has brought us a few 
steps closer to the day when such an account can 
be written. Mr. Lewis is a young political scien- 
tist now teaching at Cornell. His book is based on 
translated and untranslated Chinese materials, 
and to some extent on a limited number of inter- 
views conducted in Hong Kong with refugees 
from the mainland. “The techniques by which 
party leaders have attempted to initiate and 
direct the affirmative response of the general 
population are the principal subject of the pres- 
ent study. The central leadership technique of the 
Chinese communists has been to bring all 
Chinese into formal organizations of various 
kinds to advance and reinforce Communist ac- 
tions and policies and to bring about rigidly 
structured relationships.” Mr. Lewis’s principal 
concern, then, is to present a detailed, coherent 
account of the way in which the Chinese leader- 
ship views its relations to the party, and the rela- 
tions between the party and the masses. The 
first half of his book develops this theme, first in 
historical perspective and then through an elab- 
orately systematic analysis of the central concepts 
of Chinese communist ideology. In the remainder 
of his book Mr. Lewis provides a descriptive 
analysis of the party as an instrument of leader- 
ship, with special emphasis on the role of cadres 
as the link between party and masses. 

What emerges, then, is not a picture of Chinese 
political behavior, or even an analysis of “How 
China is Ruled,” but rather an analysis of the 
“mythology” of communist rule in China, a guide 
to the ideals, concepts, and avowed methods of 
the Chinese leadership. As such it has great value 
for anyone interested in understanding the sup- 
posedly mysterious and “inscrutable”? Chinese 
rulers, Several sections are highly original and 
suggestive, most notably the discussion of the 
distinction between “direct” and “indirect” polit- 
ical leadership techniques (the former referring to 
the party-mass relationship and characterized by 
democratic centralism, the latter to such tem- 
porary alliances of “progressive’’ forces as the 
“united front”), and the chapter on “Mass Line 
as a Concept of Leadership.” The book suffers 
from a certain opacity of style; nor is it entirely 
clear how such terms as ‘leadership doctrine,” 
“standpoint,” “general viewpoint,” “ideology,” 
“doctrine,” and “communist state of mind,” are 
to be distinguished, though they clearly mean 
different things to Mr. Lewis. In general, the 
treatment of leadership doctrine is considerably 
stronger than discussions of actual techniques. 
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The book concentrates on the period 1958-1962, 
and on the whole provides an excellent account of 
the theory underlying the tactics employed during 
these years. Yet relatively little space is devoted 
to the subject of rectification campaigns, and in 
particular to their complementary relationship 
in recent years to “hundred flowers” movements. 
The latter appear to be designed to reveal to the 
party latent contradictions within the society, 
with the rectification campaigns serving as a 
major instrument for the resolution of such con- 
tradictions. Thus there seems to be a deliberately 
fostered cycle of unity-diversity-unity for the 
society as a whole, corresponding to the cycle of 
unity-struggle-unity that characterizes the party. 

Mr. Lewis’s book, indispensable though it is 
for any serious student of the China scene, thus 
takes us no further into Chinese politics than the 
theoretical explanations offered by the Chinese 
leaders themselves. He tells us what the theoret- 
ical role of the party cadre is, but cannot tell us 
how the cadre actually performs under pressures 
from above and below. For this Mr. Lewis is not 
to be blamed. Nor is it particularly likely that 
improved relations between China and the 
United States, making it possible for such scholars 
as Mr. Lewis to visit the country about which 
they write, would help matters much. Herbert 
Passin’s book, China’s Cultural Diplomacy, 
which is principally an account of the highly 
sophisticated techniques employed by the Chinese 
government to get maximum value for their 
purposes out of visiting foreign journalists, cul- 
tural and economic missions, students, etc., notes: 
“The visitor sees China only through a screen, 
as it were, and only very selected portions of 
China at that,” and “it is not surprising there- 
fore that many acute observers have even argued 
that more information can be obtained in Hong 
Kong than on the mainland itself.” 

The major part of Mr. Passin’s httle mono- 
graph is concerned with the Chinese treatment 
of foreign visitors to the mainland. For his pur- 
poses Mr. Passin has analyzed the experiences of 
visitors to China from a number of Asian and 
Western European countries, and from Poland. 
He presents an extremely interesting account of 
the way in which the Chinese government has 
made use of foreign visitors in order to further its 
own international policy objectives. In a final 
section, Mr. Passin, himself an anthropologist 
specializing on Japan, raises the question: “what 
are the prospects of serious scholarly work being 
done by foreigners in China today?” The answer, 
as the quotations above indicate, is not encourag- 
ing. Yet Mr. Passin is not entirely pessimistic. 
“There can be no question,” he says, “that the 
regime makes every effort to control the visitor’s 
contact with China. But no screen can be com- 
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pletely impervious. The monolith, if such it be, 
has cracks, fissures, even deep crevices through 
which light inevitably appears. ... Everything 
depends upon the observer himself. The more 
background he has, the more he knows... the 
more he will be able to see.” Mr. Passin’s short, 
unpretentious, mature study should have great 
value for anyone concerned with the question of 
the advantages and disadvantages that might flow 
from a normalization of Chinese-American rela- 
tions.—Irwin J. SCHULMAN, University of Pitis- 
burgh. F 
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Mao Tse-tung: Emperor of the Blue Ants. By 
Greorce Parocz-Horvars. (Garden City: 
Doubleday & Company, 1963. Pp. x, 393. 
$5.75) 


With facts largely gathered from published 
scholarly sources and from English translations 
of publications and newspaper articles from Com- 
munist China, and with a vivid imagination 
which comes into play when there is insufficient 
evidence to support his assertions, George 
Paloczi-Horvath has woven together a political 
biography of Mao Tse-tung, ruler of one quarter 
of the world’s population. In recounting Mao’s 
life Paloczi-Horvath popularizes the thesis, 
initially advanced by scholars like Benjamin 
Schwartz, that Mao has risen to the position of 
dictatorial power in mainland China without 
Stalin’s blessing, and that Mao’s emergence can 
best be explained in the context of China’s his- 
toric struggle to become a modern nation-state. 

Paloczi-Horvath shows remarkable grasp of 
the nature and significance of the major develop- 
ments in China since the second half of the nine- 
teenth century—the revolutionary upheavals set 
in motion by the coming of the West, the com- 
petition for national leadership between the 
Kuomintang and the Chinese Communist Party, 
the effects of the Sino-Japanese war on the 
ascendancy of communism, the postwar economic 
and financial debacle, Mao’s unorthodox decision 
to rely on the peasantry as the basis of his power, 
and the establishment of Mao’s totalitarian con- 
trol over the Party, the state, and the people. 

The quality of the book suffers when, in deal- 
ing with details, Paloczi-Horvath often succumbs 
to the temptation to rhetorical exaggeration and 
to some uncritical mixing of myths and facts. 
Furthermore his story-book style, coupled with 
his habit of coining words to suit his purpose, for 
example ‘‘squeezed-out-lemonship” (p. 77), re- 
duces the effectiveness of his main account. 

The author’s sarcasm permeates the book. And 
he shows his disdain for Mao T'se-tung by stress- 
ing in the title as well as in the heading of his 
last chapter that Mao’s dream of becoming the 
“savior” of China is realized only by transform- 
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ing the Chinese people into millions of “blue 
ants.” 

The book is important precisely because it 
openly raises the question of how to influence 
Mao Tse-tung’s foreign and domestic policy. His 
suggestion that the policy of isolating Com- 
munist China from the rest of the world is a 
significant, if not the sole, cause of Mao’s present 
political behavior. merits our careful and full con- 
sideration, although the author’s psychoanalysis 
of the sources of Mao’s conduct is beyond the 
competence of a historian. The inference that the 
Chinese people are not responsible for Mao’s 
action is a much-needed reminder to the general 
reader who tends to regard the policy of a govern- 
ment as the voice of its people.~-Otis H. Suao, 
Florida Presbyterian College. 


Politics in Southern Asia. Enrrep By Saur Rose. 
(New York: St. Martin’s Press, 1968. Pp. 
ix, 386. $10.00.) 


In this volume Dr. Saul Rose, Fellow of St. 
Antony’s College, Oxford, and a former Interna- 
tional Secretary of the Labour Party, presents a 
number of papers written for a conference held in 
December, 1961. Thirty-one specialists gathered 
at St. Antony’s College, Oxford, to discuss ‘The 
Political Evolution of South and South-East Asia 
since Independence.” The group included some of 
the most distinguished American, British and 
French students of that area. The results are dis- 
appointing. The original papers which were pre- 
pared for the meetings, not the results of the 
deliberations, are presented to the reader in this 
expensive volume. A few extracts from the 
proceedings, of uneven value, were added by the 
editor. Dr. Rose explains that developments that 
had taken place in South and South-East Asia in 
recent years were reviewed to see whether any 
trends could be distinguished. But no “precon- 
ceived notion of what was wanted’’ was imposed 
on the contributors, partly in order “to see 
whether from these different lines of approach a 
common viewpoint or consensus would emerge.” 
(p. v) 

As if to prove that facts do not speak for 
themselves, unless they are asked the right ques- 
tions, no consensus on trends in South and South- 
East Asia seems to have emerged from this 
“experiment,” as Dr. Rose somewhat generously 
calls it. 

Professor Rupert Emerson of Harvard, in his 
opening remarks, did ask some pertinent ques- 
tions, but by then the papers had been written 
and answers were only offered sporadically. The 
reader is left, by and large, to decide for himself 
“what are we to make of democracy in South 
and South-East Asia?’ Professor Imerson’s 
fundamental question: “Is there reason to as- 
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sume that the mass of the population in these 
countries really cares about the exercise of dem- 
ocratic rights?” is left unanswered. 

Twelve papers attempt brief political histories 
of the countries considered: India, Pakistan, 
Ceylon, Nepal, Burma, Thailand, Cambodia, 
Laos, Vietnam, Malaya, Indonesia and the 
Philippines. They are uneven in quality, ranging 
from subtle and penetrating essays such as 
Professor W. H. Morris-Jones’ “Stability and 
Change in Indian Politics” to some rather dis- 
appointing accounts of recent events. Several of 
these country studies are too casual to be useful 
as textbook reading while lacking the depth and 
novelty that would make them stimulating to the 
expert, 

Some dubious or misleading statements were 
left unchallenged and uncorrected. Vietnam, for 
instance, is described by Mr. P. J. Honey as “the 
most pre-disposed towards democratic rule by her 
former institutions’? (p. 201). The same author 
states that the Viet Minh was “aided by massive 
grants of Chinese military equipment, advisers, 
technicians, and soldiers” (p. 203) or that by 
1956 “Communist agents, who had remained in- 
side South Vietnam in large numbers, were de- 
nounced by the southern population, so that 
most were under arrest and the Communist or- 
ganization had been totally smashed” (p. 204). 
He also relates the official philosophy of the Ngo 
regime, ‘‘Personalism,”’ to Maritain (p. 209), not 
to Mounier, whose name is more likely to be in- 
voked in Saigon by the official ideologists. 

Surprisingly, Dr. Rose, who has written a book 
on “Socialism in South-East Asia,” did not chal- 
lenge the statement of one of his contributors, 
Mr. Stuart Simmonds, who mentions the In- 
donesian Socialist leader Sutan Sjahorir as an 
example of a ‘“‘non-Marxist nationalist’ (p. 126). 
Nor did he correct the name of the Malay 
politician, Dr. Burhanuddin, misspelled three 
times (pp. 220, 221, 226). 

The most rewarding part of this volume is the 
three concluding papers and the related com- 
ments, which fill about one quarter of the total 
space. Mr. Francis Carnell of Oxford offers an 
excellent essay on ‘Political Ideas and Ideologies 
in South and South-East Asia,” which should 
interest all those concerned with contemporary 
political theory. Very little has been written to 
date on the development of political ideas in 
the new nations and this paper is indeed a wel- 
come contribution, despite the author’s some- 
what cavalier attack on what he calls “a brash 
(largely American) political sociology” (p. 264). 
Mr. Carnell asks whether it would be worth- 
while to try and compile a volume on “The So- 
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“apart from the speeches and writings of a few 
leaders like Gandhi, Nehru, Narayan and Su- 
karno...in most of the South-East Asian 
countries we would draw a complete blank” (p. 
291). Like Mr. Carnell, this reviewer has won- 
dered about ‘“‘the obvious poverty of most Asian 
political thinking” (p. 292), which is often little 
more than “a mere rag-bag of borrowed political 
jargon” (p. 295). One wishes that the symposium 
at St. Antony’s College would have attempted to 
explore more fully phenomena such as this in- 
stead of devoting most of its efforts to repetitious 
political history Guy J. Pauxrer, The RAND 
Corporation. 


Administrationand Economic Developmentin India. 
By RALPH BRAIBANTI AND JOSEPH J. SPENGLER, 
Eps. Publication No. 18, Duke University 
Commonwealth-Studies Center (Durham, N.C, 
Duke University Press, 1963. Pp. 312. $7.50.) 


Presented by the editors as ten separately con- 
ceived essays sharing only a very broad subject, 
these papers must, save perhaps for the opening 
essay of editor Braibanti, be reviewed in- 
dividually. 

This reviewer welcomes Professor J. J. Speng- 
ler’s economist’s raid behind the lines of the 
Sanskrit philologists to capture the economic 
thought of the ancient manual of statecraft, 
Arthasdstra. But one wonders, without knowing, 
whether this was a manual for the ordering of a 
great empire organized to manage its economy, 
or for warring kings unable to maintain internal 
stability; whether the deemphasis on the price 
system which Spengler finds was economic theory 
or mere historical necessity. 

In his paper, Ashok Mitra of the World Bank 
staff argues for stepping up agriculture’s share of 
India’s tax burden. His economic diagnosis of the 
problem is lucid, and his prescription well selected. 

Wilfred Malenbaum conveys a good deal of un- 
easiness about the basic thinking of India’s eco- 
nomic plans. His prescriptions are not, perhaps 
for reasons of tact, specific. 

S. P. Jagota, professor of constitutional law 
at India’s National Academy of Administration, 
contributes an assessment of the impact of eco- 
nomic planning on the constitution which is none- 
theless radical because it is discreetly worded. 
Extraconstitutional machinery has come to over- 
shadow the machinery prescribed in the constitu- 
tion, for example, to fix state shares of shared 
national taxes. 

Essays by Richard L. Park and Hugh Tinker 
overlap in considering how administration 
reaches the villages. Both find the new venture in 
self-government of rural development, panchayatt 
raj, to be the most powerful input for Change. 
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Neither resolves his doubts about its future ef- 
fects. 

Upon a thorough canvass of existing field re- 
search, Robert O. Tilman concludes that caste, 
insofar as it justifies social immobility, will 
gradually give way under the impact of industry 
and urban life. N. V. Sovani of the Gokhale In- 
stitute in Poona arrives at an almost obverse 
conclusion: that will not happen save by ‘“‘delib- 
erate and designed” “remaking of a nation.” For, 
he concludes, Hindu society is toughly compart- 
mentalized through castes supported by their 
separate norms and the ideology of karma, and 
perennially generating a personality pattern 
“devoid of initiative, purposefulness, involve- 
ment.” Sovani’s suggestions for policy are highly 
subjective, but his diagnosis is the most incisive 
in the book. 

With a number of critiques of the efficiency of 
India’s economic mobilization before him, Ralph 
Braibanti in the opening essay returns the verdict 
that “administrative reform in India since 1947 
has been unusually well conceived...” . His 
argument is centered on the points that India’s 
top administrative career services have not been 
dependent on guidance from abroad, and that 
they have conserved and extended an ‘“‘intellec- 
tuality” of their own. The verdict does not emerge 
from any specification of the changes which might 
be required for the development of the larger 
political system or the economy. The evidence 
on which it is based could, in part, sustain a con- 
clusion opposite to Professor Braibanti’s. The self- 
sufficient intellectuality of a life career service 
could be seen as a projection of caste patterns 
rather than an instrumentality of general national 
development. Sovani’s essay contains such an in- 
terpretation (p. 269) and several of the lines of 
administrative reform which have been proposed 
but not acted on (see Malenbaum, p. 170, and 
Jagota’s other article on training, pp. 91-92) 
might be viewed as raising this question. Brai- 
banti has some evidence which may counter 
Sovani’s interpretation: but since the question is 
not put, and confronted with evidence both posi- 
tive and negative, we have the feeling that these 
well-assorted commentators are talking past each 
other.—-Henry C. Harv, University of Wisconsin. 


Delegation and Autonomy. By Anraur W. Mac- 
Manon (Bombay: Asia Publishing House, 
1961. pp. xii, 176. Rs 8.50) 


This brief volume was published under the 
auspices of the Indian Institute of Public Ad- 
ministration and is one of a series of similar 
publications which have grown out of the lec- 
tures given by American visiting professors at the 
Institute’s School of Public Administration in 
recen? years. Professor MacMahon delivered the 


lectures that provide the foundation for this book 
from February to May, 1960. He subsequently 
revised the original lectures in light of class dis- 
cussion and his own experiences in India, prior to 
their publication in this form. 

As one might expect in a book of this nature, 
the end product is an analytic summary of the 
author’s many years of thinking about the prob- 
lems of decentralization in the complex adminis- 
trative systems which are part and parcel of 
modern government. Professor MacMahon’s par- 
ticular focus in this volume is on delegation of 
administrative responsibility and provisions for 
administrative autonomy in the economic realm, 
both in relation to government’s role in economic 
regulation of private enterprise and in respect to 
government-owned public enterprise. As he says 
in his prefatory note, ‘Our selective inquiry in- 
volves phases of the larger question of decen- 
tralization. We are especially concerned with the 
compatibility between autonomous devices and 
the integrative ideals of public administration.” 
While his exemplary materials are drawn pri- 
marily from American experience, he has tried to 
include a reasonable amount of Indian experience 
as well, hence there is a comparative element in 
his analysis. 

This reviewer was most interested in Professor 
MacMahon’s two chapters that deal directly with 
the administrative aspects of federalism, Chapter 
IV: Administration in Federal Systems and 
Chapter V: Responsibility and Initiative Under 
Federalism. In the former, the author describes 
the functioning of the dual-yet-cooperative sys- 
tem of governmental administration in the United 
States briefly but with obvious insight and wis- 
dom. Rightly recognizing that ‘much of the ac- 
commodation in older federal systems has con- 
sisted of weaving strands of functional union be- 
tween the levels and among the areal divisions,” 
he goes on to conclude that ‘such considerations 
... direct our attention ever more sharply to the 
administrative aspects of federalism, as distin- 
guished from judicial action in umpiring the dis- 
tribution of legislative powers between the cen- 
tral government and the constituent govern- 
ments.” However he recognizes that “these ad- 
ministrative aspects can be understood only in a 
constitutional context” and that “it is necessary 
to keep in mind the circumstances that underlie 
the appearance of federalism as a constitutional 
form, the values that it is intended to serve, and 
the difficulties and deficiencies that it encounters.” 
This orientation leads him to a recognition of the 
complexity of recent developments bearing on the 
course of American federalism, so that he avoids 
the pitfalls of praising or decrying “the march of 
power to Washington.” Instead, he realistically © 
discusses the development of contemporary co- 
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operative federalism as a series of shifts in scope 
and emphasis that have not necessarily altered 
the basic balance in the federal system. His own 
consideration of the developments in the ad- 
ministration of government in the United States 
in light of judicial interpretation in the past three 
generations leads him to conclude that, ‘‘the 
Supreme Court has enlarged the possibilities for 
independent state action, even when it was en- 
larging the scope of national powers. To move in 
these two directions simultaneously is not incon- 
sistent with the spirit of federalism.” “Indeed, it 
even helps to promote a strong cooperative fed- 
eralism.”’ 

Chapter V is devoted primarily to a discussion 
of the grant-in-aid system in the United States in 
contrast to the shared revenue system that pre- 
dominates in India. Here Professor MacMahon 
ventures to suggest some possible courses of ac- 
tion for the future in India that might help to in- 
sure the survival of the Indian states as dynamic 
and viable entities. This writer can raise only one 
quibble with the author in this chapter. In his 
discussion of the evolution of the ‘federal aid” 
system in the United States, the author suggests 
that federal supervision of its grants to the states 
did not come until the passage of the Land Grant 
College Act of 1862, Actually, such supervision 
was embodied in the very first grants—both land 
and eash-—initiated, as he points out, in the be- 
ginning of the nineteenth century, and led to the 
early development of a substantial and continu- 
- ous administrative partnership between the fed- 
eral and state governments that has been grow- 
ing ever since.—Daninn J. ELAZAR, University of 
Lllinois. 


India as a Secular State. By DONALD EUGENE 
Smitu. (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1963. Pp. xix, 518. $10.00). 


Many of the countries of Asia and Africa now 
undergoing rapid social, economic and political 
modernization contain substantial religious mi- 
norities. The problems posed by the existence of 
such groups are manifold. The tensions and con- 
flicts to which they give rise are often capable of 
influencing drastically the character of the mod- 
ernization process. Whether the religious minority 
groups in Asia and Africa will play a role analo- 
gous to that played by their counterparts in the 
West, where the process of accommodating religious 
diversity was instrumental in the development of 
political democracy both in theory and practice, 
is a question of considerable interest to students 
of politics. 

In his analysis of the progress which India has 
made in developing a secular state, Professor 
Smith has made a most important and exceed- 
ingly useful contribution to the literature. It 
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merits consideration not only from specialists on 
South Asian political systems, but also from 
those concerned with the more general fields of 
comparative politics and comparative public law. 
Indeed one of the most praiseworthy aspects of 
the study ts the sustained attempt to place the 
Indian experience within a comparative frame- 
work of Asian and Western experience. 

Smith’s analysis of the meaning which has been 
given to the concept of a secular state in the 
Indian context, and the practical implications 
which flow from it is particularly interesting. The 
choice between the ‘no-preference’ doctrine and 
the ‘wall-of-separation’ doctrine has tended in 
contemporary India to go largely in the former 
direction. This has given rise to a very serious 
problem since there is “...a real danger that 
the no-preference doctrine may be used to justify 


‘state promotion of a syncretistic ‘Universal Re- 


ligion of Man’ which is nevertheless based upon 
Hindu assumptions.” (p. 499). Other noteworthy 
portions of the book are the analysis of govern- 
ment programs which seek to define economic, 
social and educational backwardness in terms of 
caste, and therefore by indirection religious com- 
munity; the increasing role of the state in the ad- 
ministration and operation of Hindu religious 
institutions and the impact which this has had 
upon the character of Hinduism; and, the devel- 
opment of educational policy in post-independence 
India. 

One can only regret that Professor Smith did 
not choose to devote more space to the considera- 
tion of the position of certain of the religious 
minorities. While it is admittedly true that groups 
within the Indian Christian community have been 
among the most active in supporting the devel- 
opment of a secular state, one would have hoped 
for a more thorough and systematic presentation 
of data regarding such other, more numerically 
significant minorities as the Muslims and the 
Sikhs. At times, as in the discussions on propaga- 
tion and conversion, the discussion is limited 
largely to a contrast between Hindu and Chris- 
tian views. These are matters which, as Professor 
Smith himself has noted elsewhere in his study, 
also concern the Muslims and Sikh communities 
vis-a-vis their relations with the Hindus. In 
addition, one of the major thrusts of communal 
activity antagonistic to the development of a 
secular state in the pre-independence period, con- 
cerned the pattern of employment in the civil 
bureaucracy. One might thus have hoped for a 
detailed treatment of these matters since 1947. 
Has the pendulum swung in the other direction 
at the State, regional and local levels? 

It is hoped that in subsequent publications 
Professor Smith will bring his considerable knowl- 
edge and resources to bear upon these preblems. 
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Notwithstanding the aforementioned limitations, 
Professor Smith has produced a most important 
study which all those working in this field will 
benefit greatly from for many years to come— 
Raura H. RETZLAFF, University of California 
(Berkeley). 


Cases in Indian Administration. EDITED BY THE 
COMMITTEE oN Cass Stupius, The Indian In- 
stitute of Public Administration. (New Delhi, 
India: The Indian Institute of Publie Ad- 
ministration, 1963. Pp. xx, 261, Rs. 7.50.) 

The Establishment of the Heavy Electrical Plant at 
Bhopal. By 8. S. Kuera. (New Delhi, India: 
The Indian Institute of Public Administration, 
1963. Pp. 128, Rs. 5.00.) 


These six draft cases represent the first product 
of the case study program initiated by the Indian 
Institute of Public Administration in 1960 as part 
of its effort to stimulate more and better research 
and training in public administration. The cases 
chosen for the pilot project deal primarily with 
policy decisions rather than with execution. Vari- 
ous limitations (institutional, professional, time) 
forced concentration “mostly on official actions, 
particularly those recorded in writing, to the ex- 
clusion of informal factors” such as “values and 
goals, human relationships, group pressures, ete.” 

Additional detailed facts, examples and sum- 
maries concerning Indian government and ad- 
ministration are indeed welcome—especially from 
the pens of such experienced and able administra- 
tors and academicians. The cases show much of 
the stuff of high-level government; support the 
numerous observations concerning the abundance 
of minute-writing, referral, and consultation; 
and highlight the heavy dependence on top 
echelons (even the cabinet) for action on matters 
of relatively small concern. Perhaps presentations 
of this sort may move Indian politicians and 
administrators to simplification of work even as 
citizens and civil service probationers are en- 
couraged to understand the involved business of 
serving the public interest. Unfortunately, these 
draft cases, though systematic and well written 
as far as they go, are yet incomplete. Generally 
they reflect only a muted, official report kind of 
reality across a very broad screen. The reader 
repeatedly finds himself asking “why” and finds 
few clues to explanation. There is a faint air of 
fatalism, an abundance of officialdom, and a 
dearth of human beings. 

The Establishment of the Heavy Electrical Plant 
at Bhopal recounts the involved course of three 
decisions—ownership, consultants, and location. 
Cases in Indian Administration includes five 
cases concerning various problems: official action 
by successive ministers in overcoming opposition 
in ‘Tgcontrol of Foodgrains in 1952”; conflict of 
principles between an operating ministry and an 
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advisory commission in “Grant of Extension to 
the Inspector-General of Forests”; multiple 
levels of consultation and concurrence required of 
the Damodar Valley Corporation in “The Ex- 
pansion of the Bokaro Thermal Plant’’; contrast- 
ing behavior and accomplishment of a regulation- 
oriented inspector and a service-oriented one in 
“The Public Hospital Case”; and, within the 
framework of state and local government and the 
growth of development activities, the numerous 
ramifications and reconsiderations of a basie 
administrative decision in “The Basic Adminis- 
trative Unit for Development in Mysore State.” 
—-RICHARD F. CRABBS, Indiana University. 


Problems of Politics and Administration in Thai- 
land. By Josera L. Surron, (Ep.). (Blooming- 
ton, Indiana: Institute of Training for Public 
Service, Department of Government, Indiana 
University, 1962.) 


This slim volume, for the most part, results 
from the work of members of Indiana University’s 
Department of Government in establishing an 
Institute of Public Administration at Thammasat 
University, Bangkok. Of the seven contributors, 
six were involved in the I.C.A,-sponsored project 
(Professor Fred Riggs was in Thailand under 
other auspices). Three of the essays are devoted 
to descriptions of the Thai administrative ap- 
paratus, two others deal with general problems 
facing Thailand, and two deal with aspects of 
Thai life and culture. 

Thai administrative machinery is described at 
three levels: national, provincial, and municipal. 
The treatment in all three contributions is essen- 
tially the same, concentrating on regulations and 
procedures governing the establishment and or- 
ganization of the respective levels. While an area 
specialist might argue that the treatment is too 
formal, the essays present a great deal of informa- 
tion in convenient form. They would be useful to 
anyone beginning a study of the operation of Thai 
administration in terms of Thai culture. 

In a similar vein, the article on economic devel- 
opment is an attempt to place the Thai economy 
in its organizational and social setting. The essay 
provides a readable summary of the topic, and 
would serve as a good introduction to the subject, 
especially for the non-specialist in economics. The 
concluding essay on improving public adminis- 
tration, refers, actually, to the intentions and ex- 
periences of the Indiana University project. 

The introductory essay, by the editor, suggests 
some cultural generalizations which, inferring as- 
pects of individual behavior, presumably cir- 
cumscribe the descriptions of any agency in 
Thailand. Specifically, inferences are drawn from 
two sources of the Thai tradition: Buddhism, and 
the heritage of the absolute state. 

Political science is only beginning to come to 
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grips with the immensely difficult problem of cul- 
tural description of national political life, es- 
pecially as it involves sources and styles of inter- 
personal individual behavior. Specialists on Thai 
culture may well argue with some of the points 
made in this elementary essay; nevertheless, the 
major purpose of the essay-—to give the warning 
of cultural relativism—is well served. 

One essay deserves special mention, for it prob- 
ably accounts for the inclusion of “politics” in the 
title of the book. And, it is the most ambitious at- 
tempt at comparative analysis. Starting from 
group theory as developed in the United States 
and concentrating on associational interest 
groups, the author investigates structures in 
Thailand which appear to be similar to the Amer- 
ican counterpart, and tests whether or not they 
perform similar functions, or whether they oper- 
ate in a similar style. Naturally, he finds they do 
not. In the course of the study, however, much 
interesting information on organizational life in 
Thailand is presented. 

In this essay, Professor Fred Riggs again pro- 
vides some of his imaginative conceptualization. 
His general model-building approach is becoming 
well known, but this is no place to discuss its 
merits. The concepts will stand or fall with the 
approach. The utility of the approach may be 
questioned, but there is no doubt as to the 
stimulation of interest. And this may be the 
character of the book as a whole: A beginning is 
made; it remains to be seen what will be done 
with it.—GERALD S. Maryanov, Slate University 
of Iowa. 


Public Finance and Budgetary Policy. By ALAN 
Winuiams. (New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 
1963. Pp. 283. $5.00.) 


It is said that Henry Simons once replied to a 
student’s protest of the irrelevance of one of his 
lectures in the Depression, “Who is talking about 
the real world?” Alan Williams in a near-conclud- 
ing statement in the present book states: “The 
disadvantage about the general theoretical ap- 
proach adopted in this book is that by itself it is 
incapable of solving any real life problems at 
all.... Butit...is an essential prerequisite for 
any purposeful empirical investigation, even of 
the individual case-study type.” One assumes 
political scientists today would readily accept this 
justification and go forth. 

The author has attempted to summarize much 
of micro- and macro-economies in a small volume 
with the hope that it would be useful to govern- 
ment students, among others, who had had 
at least a year of economics. (American graduate 
students in public administration might espe- 
cially profit.) The book provides the present 
theoretical framework that economics can con- 
tribute to governmental decisions on the public 
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finance side eschewing both monetary problems 
and all questions of political and administrative 
decision-making. The explanation relies heavily 
on graphs, and the reader needs to examine them 
in detail for understanding of the text. 

Lindblom may be right in his repeated asser- 
tions that political and administrative decisions 
are not and can not be made under the optimal 
conditions presupposed by the scientific method. 
Nor in public finance are we likely to be able to 
gather all the needed empirical data, for example, 
in setting grant-in-aid policies to establish the 
point of intersection of the indifference curve 
with the possibility line of non-grant-aided serv- 
ices given varying amounts of grant-aided services. 
Yet administrators and policy-makers, as well 
as students and professors, who are aware of the 
number of elements that contribute to the de- 
termination of the intersection of that indifference 
curve are likely to make more informed decisions 
with fewer omissions of relevant issues. Using a 
fairly simple example of farm subsidy policies, 
Williams (p. 171) demonstrates that “it is not 
sufficient to impose a quota in excess of which no 
subsidy will be paid, it will be necessary in addi- 
tion to make the subsidy payment conditioned 
upon total sales not exceeding the required level.” 
This assumes, as Williams states in his illustra- 
tion, that cutting production to a specified level 
is the agreed-upon intent. Such analysis needs 
wider circulation in this country! 

Beginning with Chapter 10, “Government Ex- 
penditures,” in which the farm policy analysis 
above is found, the last part of the book is likely 
to interest political science students more than 
the first part covering the effect of differing tax 
policies on individual decisions. But don’t try 
this short cut unless your economics background 
is fresh. 

Public Finance and Budgetary Policy is No. 8 
of the Minerva Series of Students’ Handbooks, 
Brian Chapman, General Editor, published in 
England by George Allen & Unwin Ltd. Several 
others in the series are also worth investigation.— 
CLARA PENNIMAN, University of Wisconsin. 


Albania—China’s Beachhead in Europe. By 
Harry Hamm. Translated by Victor ANDER- 
sen. (New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 19638. 
Pp. x, 176. $4.95.) 


The author, a West German journalist who 
spent four weeks in Albania in the fall of 1961, 
points out at the outset that Albania, a poverty- 
ridden country with no democratic political ex- 
perience, has always had to depend on outside 
financial help, usually provided by the ally of the 
moment, in exchange for some form of political 
or economic domination. The end of Soviet dom- 
ination was signalled, he points out, by such So- 
viet actions as the withdrawal of their sub‘&arine 
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flotilla, the end to training of Albanian officers in 
the USSR and in the satellites, the diplomatic 
and cultural isolation of Albania, and finally, the 
economic boycott. 

The root of the disagreement between Tirana 
and Moscow centered on the question of how the 
existing governmental structure should be main- 
tained. For Enver Hoxha, the Albanian Com- 
munist leader, there was only one way—stalinism, 
Of middle class background and French-educated, 
Hoxha had reached his position by ruthlessness 
both against liberal democrats and rivals in the 
party. He had followed Tito’s tactics in giving 
assurances that private property would not be 
interfered with and no radical changes would be 
made in the social system. Once in power, how- 
ever, he instituted a “permanent reign of terror 
and pitiless despotism,” with little evidence of 
any bonds of solidarity with the toiling masses. 
Even “the border defenses ... are directed more 
against attack from within than attack from out- 
side.” In Hoxha’s view, any attempt to let up on 
stalinism would lead to chaos. Khrushchev’s ef- 
forts to woo Tito and evidences of liberalization 
in Poland and elsewhere in Eastern Europe, 
struck terror in his heart. 

Hoxha realized that he could do little to change 
the new Soviet policies. He perceived, however, 
that China had developed three theses that con- 
tradicted the Kremlin’s policy line: (1) in the 
implementation of internal policy it was neces- 
sary to strengthen the dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat; (2) in relations with the West peaceful 
coexistence was more dangerous than the risks of 
nuclear catastrophe; (3) in the underdeveloped 
countries time was not on the side of the Com- 
munists, hence violent revolution offered greater 
advantages than peaceful transition. Hoxha used 
this conflict between the two rival powers to take 
sides with the one whose views seemed to corre- 
spond more closely with his own interests, al- 
though the author maintains that Hoxha’s sym- 
pathy with Peking was not entirely tactical. 
There was agreement on basic political and 
ideological beliefs concerning the correct inter- 
pretation of common teaching. For the Chinese, 
who were interested in extending their influence 
in other Communist parties (particularly in the 
underdeveloped countries), unity with tiny Al- 
bania was all the more important “for not having 
grown out of some patent circumstances, such as 
geographical proximity.” 

The author believes that Sino-Soviet relations 
deteriorated as a result of the Soviet Twenty- 
Second Party Congress without either side in- 
tending it. Khrushchev’s second bout of destalini- 
zation was sparked, he believes, by Chou En-lai’s 
laying a wreath on Stalin’s coffin which read, “To 
the great Marxist-Leninist, Joseph Stalin.” Khru- 
shch@v’s initial and comparatively restrained at- 
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tack on the Albanians gave way to vitriol: “Even 
in the period of blackest reaction, the Tsarist 
minions never dared...to execute pregnant 
women,” a reference to the execution of a former 
member of the Albanian Politbureau on whose 
behalf the Soviets had appealed to no avail. 
Khrushchev was interested in showing that the 
crimes committed in the Stalin era were linked to 
a definite type of ideological thinking. And he ex- 
tended this to include Molotov’s views on co- 
existence, which were in the main the same as 
those of Peking. The author predicted the future 
course of events when he wrote on the last page 
of this useful case study in Sino-Soviet relations, 
“a break seems more likely than a compromise.” 
Arex N. Draenicn, Vanderbilt University. 


French Politics and Algeria: The Process of Policy 
Formation 1964-1962. By WILLIAM G. AN- 

. Drews. (New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
1962. Pp. 217. Paper $2.35.) 

Algeria and France: From Colonialism to Coopera- 
tion. By Dorotuy Picxites. (New York: 
Frederick A. Praeger, 1963. Pp. 215, $5.00.) 


These two books necessarily cover some com- 
mon ground, as they are both concerned with the 
impact of the Algerian war on French politics, 
but they approach the subject differently and are, 
in a sense, complementary. Mrs. Pickles’ book is 
essentially an account of the stages in the devel- 
opment of the settlement of the war, and it em- 
phasizes the negotiations between the French and 
the Algerian nationalists, the settlement itself 
and De Gaulle’s role in achieving it. Mr. Andrews’ 
book is an attempt to compare policy-making 
under the Fourth and Fifth Republics, and it 
emphasizes the structure and operation of the 
policy-making machinery and gives more exten- 
sive treatment to the earlier stages of French 
policy than to the later stages. Considerable at- 
tention is devoted to the loi-cadre of 1958 and the 
commissions d’élus of 1960, while the period be- 
tween the generals’ revolt of April 1961 and the 
referendum on the Evian accords is dealt with 
briefly in an epilogue. 

Mrs. Pickles’ account is straightforward and 
clear. It does not furnish any data that are not 
generally known, but it analyzes the course of 
developments and raises such questions as 
whether De Gaulle might have achieved earlier 
the kind of settlement that was eventually 
reached, whether any other kind of settlement 
might have been possible, and whether De 
Gaulle’s policy can be regarded as a success. Mrs. 
Pickles acknowledges that these questions are 
speculative, but her discussion is reasonable, and 
she sticks closely to the record without claiming 
any omniscience as to what De Gaulle really in- 
tended. 

There are some faults. Mrs. Pickles states that 
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“the great majority of the Moslem population 
thought of themselves as French” (18), which is 
surely unverifiable, especially as “there was... 
no mechanism for consulting Moslem opin- 
ion...” (44). She expresses the view that M. 
Ben Bella’s years as a prisoner divorced him from 
“reality? and account for his opposition to the 
leaders of the Algerian provisional government 
(38; 172), yet M. Boudiaf, who had been his 
fellow-prisoner, sided with the provisional govern- 
ment. And the suggestion that India and Ghana 
were better prepared administratively for inde- 
pendence than Algeria was may be correct, but it 
is not supported by the figures cited, as they are 
not comparable (54). 

The idea behind Mr. Andrews’ book is a good 
one, but the implementation is disappointing. 
There is too much inconsistency, error and ob- 
scurity. It is asserted that De Gaulle probably 
could have exercised sufficient authority to settle 
the Algerian problem “through the structure of 
the Fourth Republic” (204), but one reason for 
the 1961 referendum was that it was not “feasible 
to rely on parliament” to legitimize his policy 
(125). De Gaulle’s “mandate” is “questionable, 
and therefore weakened” because he had no 
serious rival and the voters did not have an 
“authentic choice” (184-85), but “in every case” 
the voters “supported him massively and thereby 
endorsed his policies” (66). “Neither elections nor 


referenda provided adequate means for the elec- _ 


torate to express its will on the Algerian question” 
(65), but “if there had been doubt before, the 
1961 referendum made it clear that the French 
were weary and wanted only a graceful exit” 
(189). “Though the range of disagreement was 
not narrowed under the Fifth Republic, it was 
no longer projected into the policy-making organs 
of government” (201), but M. Soustelle is re- 
ferred to as the “ ‘principal adversary in the 
cabinet to de Gaulle’s Algerian policy’ ” (119). 

It is stated on p. 166 that no division followed 
the Premier’s declaration of policy of October 
13, 1959, but the result of the vote is given on 
p. 107. An editorial note injected into a transla- 
tion of a debate in the National Assembly refers 
incorrectly to M. Chaban-Delmas’ description of 
the reserved sphere of the Presidency (171). The 
glossary incorrectly describes the composition of 
the Council of Ministers (209). 

It is difficult to state precisely what the con- 
clusions of the book are, but I think the main 
points are these: that the executive, when united, 
is best equipped to define foreign policy; that the 
legislature is best equipped to reconcile the in- 
evitable conflicts of interest which appear con- 
cerning domestic, policy; and that contemporary 
France requires a proper balance of authority be- 
tween the two branches, so that they may fulfill 
their appropriate functions as the nature of pend- 
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ing policy varies and work properly together 
when, as in the case of Algeria, both external and 
domestic issues are at stake. If this interpretation 
be correct, it seems to me to distinguish too 
sharply between foreign and domestic policy and 
to understate the desirability of requiring the ex- 
ecutive to win the approval of the legislature on 
foreign policy matters. I surely dissent from the 
suggestion that an independent executive would 
represent “the unity of French popular will” 
(187). But few people are likely to quarrel with 
the proposition that France needs to institution- 
alize a better executive-legislative balance than 
she has had in the past.—Roy Pimrcn, University 
of Michigan. 


Communism and the French Left. By CHARLES A. 
Micaup (New York: Frederich A. Praeger, 
1968. Pp. xi, 308. $5.00). 


“This book was originally to deal with the 
Fourth Republic,” writes Professor Micaud in 
the Preface (p. VI), “and ... it was almost com- 
pleted by the time the Republic fell. This led to a 
long delay in publication. So far, however, the 
recent developments of French politics have not 
made it necessary to overhaul a text written in a 
different political climate.” To the reviewer, it 
seems very regrettable that this informed and 
often perceptive study of the strength of French 
communism and the failings of the non-com- 
munist Left was not published five years ago, 
when its shortcomings would have been far less 
serious, 

For the constant use of the present tense makes 
statements which were accurate in 1958 sound off- 
key in 1963; there is a timelessness*about many 
conclusions which is disturbing. In a historical 
study—which this book is not—an analysis of the 
appeals communism had for intellectuals (rather 
than has) would be indispensable; but Professor 
Micaud’s readers might want to know more than 
they are told about current relations between the 
Communist Party and those intellectuals who 
still belong to it; and also about the fate of all 
those who parted roads after travelling along 
with it for many years. Had the chapter on the 
intellectuals gone beyond the 1940’s, it could have 
encompassed the debates on Algeria which in re- 
cent years have taken more of the intellectuals’ 
energies than those on capitalism and revolution. 
The three short final chapters are not enough to 
bring the book “relatively up to dete.” 

A second defect stems from a change in the 
author’s intentions: “Starting as a study of the 
factors behind the continued and puzzling 
strength of the Communist Party in France, this 
book ended as an essay on the crisis of French 
democracy” (p. IX). Thus, the book combines, 
in a not-too-successful fashion, a systematic de- 
scription of the French Left, for the non-special- 
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ist, and an essay filled with references to events, 
personalities and issues with which only French- 
men or specialists can be expected to be familiar. 
This allusive character of the book should make 
it tantalizing for readers wanting to know, for 
instance, who are the oft-quoted André Philip 
and Maurice Duverger, whom the pseudonym 
“Sirius” is meant to hide, just what happened in 
the Socialist Party over E D C (initials explained 
only in the index), or during the 1958 crisis. More 
frequent characterizations of persons, and a 
brief historical outline, would certainly have 
helped those readers. Frenchmen, who know, 
may raise eyebrows at a few misspellings—much 
rarer, if is true, than in most books on French 
politics—and an occasional oversight (Mr. Edgar 
Faure is called Paul Faure on p. 211). 

As for the description of the French Left, it 
suffers from imbalances which seem to reflect the 
author’s interests. Thus, the chapter on the 
Socialist Party is not much longer than that on 
the M L P, an unusual but very unimportant 
group; the chapter on “Free unions and politics” 
is entirely devoted to “the case of Reconstruction,” 
long the minority wing of the Christian CFTC. 
Many of the elements of this systematic analysis 
should be quite useful, however, especially the 
long description of the organization, leadership, 
membership and voting strength of the Com- 
munist Party. 


The book’s main contribution lies in Professor . 


Micaud’s very able and sound analysis of the 
factors of communist strength, bringing together 
with unusual coherence the historical, ideological 
and sociological explanations put forth by many 
specialists, £s well as his own field observations in 
the Paris and Grenoble areas; and in the forceful 
elaboration of the thesis that “The presence of 
a strong reformist party—an essential condition 
of democratic health—-has been prevented by 
the very power of the Communist Party” (p. X). 
The reviewer is sorry to find Professor Micaud’s 
cautious assessment of the PSU to have been 
over-optimistic, and agrees with him that for the 
French non-communist Left “the short-term out- 
look is far from encouraging.” -—SERGE HURTIG, 
Institut d Etudes Politiques, Université de Paris. 


The Governance of Medieval England. By H. G. 
RICHARDSON AND G. O. Sarztes. (Edinburgh: 
at the University Press, 1963. Pp. vii, 514. 
$12.50). Distributed by the Aldine Publishing 
Company, Chicago. 


The title of this extraordinarily interesting and 
significant book is somewhat misleading. It is by 
no means another textbook on the constitutional 
history of medieval England; it is, rather, a 
series of essays on various controverted constitu- 
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tional and administrative problems from the 
Conquest to Magna Carta. The authors’ purpose 
is to correct the errors and misconceptions of 
Bishop Stubbs, whose views still persist in mod- 
ern scholarship, and whose Constitutional History, 
they argue in their opening chapter, is “an in- 


‘adequate and misleading book” (p. 20). The 


authors have not demolished Stubbs completely, 
but many of the bishop’s generalizations are ex- 
posed as resting on inadequate evidence, and, 
occasionally, on no evidence at all. 

Perhaps the most startling of the revisionist 
interpretations of Richardson and Sayles is their 
minimizing of the Norman Conquest, which, in 
their view, made very little difference to the Eng- 
lish governmental structure. The crucial event, 
they say, was the reconquest of Normandy by 
Henry Į in 1106, which led to the creation of an 
official, the justiciar, who had no real antecedent 
in either English or Norman administration. 
They clearly think highly of the ability of Henry 
I, and it is a pity they did not pause to give us as 
complete a picture as the evidence permits of his 
many-sided activity. William the Conqueror they 
denigrate: he was “a man of very limited aims 
and very limited vision’? who owes his historical 
reputation to Domesday Book, “a vast adminis- 
trative mistake” (p. 28). Not all medievalists will 
accept such an unfavorable view, but on one point 
Richardson and Sayles are most convincing: 
William did not introduce “feudalism” to Eng- 
land, if by ‘feudalism” is meant the allocation of 
quotas of knight service to the estates of his 
tenants-in-chief in order to provide himself with 
an army. The armies of the Norman kings were 
mercenary armies for the most part; the quotas 
seem to have been established under Henry I, 
and so, too, was scutage. Feudalism, then, as it 
existed in post-Conquest England, was a system 
designed to fill the king’s pocketbook rather than 
the ranks of his host. 

The central section of the book consists of a 
series of chapters on judicial and financial ad- 
ministration in, the twelfth century which are 
complex, technical, and illuminating in ways 
which cannot ‘be adequately dealt with in this 
brief notice, ‘and an extremely interesting chapter 
on the literacy of twelfth-century laymen. There 
is also. the inevitable chapter on Becket, in which 
the point is made that the king had already con- 
ceded the right to try criminous clerks to Becket’s 
predecessor, Archbishop Theobald. The last 
third of the book deals with King John, Stubbs’s 
archetypal villain. The authors rightly condemn 
the bishop’s verdict as much too sweeping, but 
they conclude in the end that in this case revi- 
sionism, as represented by Painter and Warren, 
has gone too far. John was not a good king, and 
his failures were mostly his own fault. Their case 
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is convincing, though there are some loose ends 
left in it here and there, 

This book is not easy reading. It is intended 
for specialists, and must be chewed over slowly 
and carefully. It is a book which all specialists 
must read. And it is to be hoped that, now that 
they have cleared the ground, the authors will 
write that large-scale constitutional history for 
want of which so many generations of professors 
have had, perforce, to send their students to 
Stubbs —Mavrice Luz, JR., University of 
Illinois. 


Government and Politics of Contemporary Berlin. 
By ELMER Puiscuxe. (The Hague: Martinus 
Nijhoff, 1963. Pp. 119. Guilders 12.50.) 


The author, known for his many years of pre- 
occupation with governmental developments in 
postwar Germany, presents in his most recent 
contribution a brief and factual description of the 
various governments of Berlin. This fairly short 
book, basically a useful reference volume, con- 
tains descriptions of Berlin’s governmental sys- 
tems—indigenous “and Allied—, most of the 
significant documents pertaining to the several 
levels and authorities of these governments, brief 
statements concerning the character of the politi- 
cal parties operating in Berlin, and illuminating 
election statistics, which are used as illustrations 
for the growing political maturity of the elec- 
torate and of the political parties. 

Professor Plischke certainly is correct when he 
observes that by far most of our literature about 
Berlin deals with the various crises of this city 
such as the Soviet blockade and Allied airlift, the 
infamous Wall, and the multitude of problems 
relating to the East-West struggle. There is 
hardly any work published on the government of 
Berlin as contrasted to the discussions of the in- 
ternational implications of the former German 
capital. 

'Therefore, it would be most rewarding to 
analyze and evaluate governmental operations 
which in the case of Berlin are not merely geared 
just to the normal functions of a large municipal- 
ity but are—at least to some degree—also in- 
tended to serve ulterior political purposes of the 
“occupiers.” This book represents the first and 
basic step in this direction. It provides the factual 
background needed for this type of investigation 
such as the description of the organization of the 
Allied Kommandantura, the oldest major World- 
War-II Allied occupational administrative agency. 
However, the author unfortunately refrains from 
discussing or evaluating the work of the im- 
portant committees and subcommittees of this 
administration. It stands to reason that in these 
committees, such as those in the fields of cul- 
tural affairs, education, labor, public safety, and 


religious affairs, much of the power play was con- 
ducted—especially by the Soviet representatives. 

In explaining the governmental systems of 
West Berlin, the author uses the constitutional 
approach. Information about the position of the 
Lord Mayor and about executive-legislative rela- 
tionship, as well as the observation that West 
Berlin’s government resembles those of the 
Laender in the Federal Republic is, to say the 
least, useful. But the same approach in regard to 
the East Berlin government does nothing toward 
an appreciation and understanding of the govern- 
mental process in a “people’s democracy.” Ac- 
tually, the mere recital of the “constitutional 
arrangements” is outright misleading. 

The vital problem of West Berlin’s relationship 
with the Federal Republic is unfortunately not 
dealt with adequately, although the “legal posi- 
tion” of a government is certainly a part of the 
topic under discussion. The assertion that the 
Soviet government—somewhat like the three 
Western Allies prevented the inclusion of West 
Berlin into the Federal Republic—averted the 
complete incorporation of East Berlin into the so- 
called German Democratic Republic, is difficult 
to accept, (Cf. p. 67.) unless the formal but other- 
wise meaningless fact that the deputies from 
East Berlin have no vote in the Volkskammer, 
overrides the actual situation which includes even 
the stationing of units of the “National People’s 
Army” in East Berlin. 

In his conclusions the author observes that 
“the contemporary ‘Berlin issue’ is far more than 
a local municipal problem...” but apparently 
this aspect is considered outside the scope of this 
study. In the opinion of this reviewer the book, 
therefore, is really not so much concerned with 
the politics of Berlin, although it provides valu- 
able information about its governmental systems. 
—Hric WALDMAN, M arquette University. 


The Politics of Postwar Germany. EDITED BY 
WALTER Srauu. (New York: Frederick A. 
Praeger for Atlantik Bruecke, 1963. Pp. xvi, 
480. $6.00.) 

The Ordeal of Coexistence. By Witty BRANDT. 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1963. 
Pp. viii, 112. $3.00.) 

Federalism, Bureaucracy and Party Politics in 
Western Germany. The Role of the Bundesrat. 
Br Epwarp L. Prnney. (Chapel Hill: Univer- 
sity of North Carolina Press, 1963. Pp. xii, 268. 
$5.00.) 


While the three books here reviewed relate to 
postwar Germany, they are quite different from 
each other. The volume edited by Stahl is partly a 
collection of essays written by twenty-three 
journalists, historians and political scientists 
(mostly Germans) and partly a book of readings 
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translated into English from contemporary 
German sources. The result is a work of uneven 
quality with considerable duplication and a 
number of factual errors (e. g., p. 66 on the Ruhr 
Authority, to mention only one example). Some 
topics significant for an understanding of German 
politics today are fully examined; others are 
briefly discussed or are entirely omitted. Most ex- 
tensively treated is present German thinking 
about the problem of National Socialism from 
Hitler and his predecessors to the Eichmann case 
and the anti-Semitic episodes of the winter of 
1959-1960. While German reappraisal of the 
black days of the Third Reich is still far from 
complete, great progress has been made which, 
in the opinion of the reviewer, justifies the bal- 
anced optimism of Norbert Muhlen’s introduc- 
tion to The Politics of Postwar Germany. There is 
a bibliography but no index. 

In June 1963, Willy Brandt, Governing Mayor 
of West Berlin, received an honorary doctorate 
from Harvard University with the citation, ‘In 
word and deed the valiant and unflagging de- 
fender, for us all, of an outpost of freedom.” In 
October of the previous year, he had delivered 
the Pollak Lectures at Harvard which form the 
substance of The Ordeal of Coexistence. Brandt 
begins by drawing a sharp contrast between the 
Soviet and the Western meanings of coexistence 
and then briefly suggests the main points of an 
agenda for the West. Without sacrificing or 
weakening West Berlin and without giving up the 
goal of eventual German reunification, he favors 
“a careful approach to testing out areas of eco- 
nomic cooperation that reach beyond the Iron 
Curtain” (p. 45). As the leader of the Social 
Democratic opposition, he has a few critical 
words about the West German Government’s 
domestic actions (pp. 102, 103) but his views on 
foreign policy are close to those of Adenauer. 
Recognizing the interdependence between the 
German question and European and worldwide 
security problems, Brandt writes, “the real task 
of German policy, in steady and sincere coopera- 
tion with our Western partners, is to create a 
situation in which it would be to the advantage 
of the Soviet Union to grant the German people 
the right of self-determination’”’ (pp. 110-111). 

Pinney’s book is an excellent and sharply 
focussed analysis of a unique governmental 
agency, one which has its roots in the Bismarckian 
era and yet which functions effectively today as a 
balance wheel of West German federalism. The 
author sets up three major hypotheses relating to 
federalism, bureaucracy and party politics and 
then éxamines them in terms of the actual com- 
position and working of the Bundesrat. Particu- 
larly interesting are the discussions of that body’s 
actiens on controversial bills relating to elections, 


rearmament, codetermination and refugee re- 
settlement. Professor Pinney concludes by ex- 
pressing “cautious optimism” about the Bun- 
desrat’s role in the democratic development of 
the Federal Republic. The study is provided with 
a lengthy bibliography and an index.—Rocsr H. 
Wruts, Bryn Mawr College. 


Macht und Konsens. By RupoLtr WILDENMANN’ 
(Frankfurt: Kélner Schriften zur Politischen 
Wissenschaft, Bd. 2, Athenäum Verlag, 1963. 
Pp. 364. 38 DM.) 


Political scientists in Germany have much too ' 
frequently dealt with ‘glamorous’ or ‘fringe’ sub- 
jects, such as elections survey research, pressure 
group politics, or theoretical treatises on repre- 
sentation or democracy. The fundamental merit 
of this pathbreaking volume is that, frequently 
for the first time, it examines the basic institu- 
tions of West German government without 
sacrificing a theoretical framework. It is, indeed, 
‘bread and butter’ political science. 

Wildenmann raises’ significant questions con- 
cerning the basis of German parliamentary de- 
mocracy, how political power is exercised in Ger- 
many, the role of leadership and publie opinion, 
the relationship between power and consensus. 
But more he sees clearly the impact of interna- 
tional organisations (notably those of European 
regional integration) upon West German de- 
mocracy. Kirchheimer some years ago already 
noted that “the absence of any real foreign policy 
alternatives is an important factor in Germany’s 
internal stability.” Wildenmann goes further and 
examines the close interrelationship between the 
exercise of domestic power and the new dimen- 
sions in foreign policy. The political institutions 
of perhaps no other country have been as af- 
fected by the new movement towards interna- 
tional cooperation and integration as those of 
West Germany. Not only in its origins but also 
in its manifold European commitments is the 
German Basic Law ‘protected’ by international 
agreements. Wildenmann carefully evaluates in 
his closing chapters this close relationship. But 
unfortunately Germany has not had in the past 
adequate ‘integrational’ experiences. We learn 
that the sudden German engagement in a whole 
range of European institutions has caused severe 
strains on the German governmental apparatus. 
This inexperience has resulted not only in a lack 
of trained personnel but also in a schizophrenia of 
affection between France, Britain and the United 
States. 

In his analysis of domestic institutions Wilden- 
mann is very cautiously optimistic that Germany 
will develop into a more effective parliamentary 
democracy, with a strong opposition, and a demo- 
cratic bureaucracy, and shed some of the quasi- 
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authoritarian residues of the past that still hold 
sway in Bonn. Generally, in his treatment of 
domestic institutions, one detects Wildenmann’s 
basic orientation—his preference for a Cabinet- 
Parliamentary System and thus also a majority- 
district electoral system leading to a majority- 
opposition system of parties. For the American 
reader, perhaps the most valuable chapters are 
those on the Parliament and the Bureaucracy 
where the author can also draw on extensive first- 
hand experience. For the first time one gains real 
insight into the decision-making process in Ger- 
many. 

Wildenmann is critical of the Bundesrat and of 
other manifestations of the bureaucratic type of 
federalism—frequently an obstacle, too, to imag- 
inative foreign policy decision-making. He sees 
the Bundesrat as an obstructionist body rather 
than a control organ over administration. But his 
most critical comments are reserved for the con- 
servative orientation of the civil service. Under 
cover of ‘neutrality’ the civil servants not only 
are frequently without any real understanding of 
a democratic system, but are largely tied to the 
status quo CDU-government. Moreover the 
political head of a department frequently becomes 
merely a spokesman for the interests of the civil 
service. In this respect, the powerful position of 
the Chancellery is a welcome balance-wheel. 

As for the Bundestag the author finds that it 
fulfills most of the important functions of a mod- 
ern legislative body. What is still missing aside 
from some technical improvements is a fuller de- 
velopment of the opposition party in terms of 
power and influence. The present ‘“‘three’’-party- 
system is in reality an unstable party-system 
with, on the national level, a strong tendency to 
a politics of opportunisms which gives certain in- 
terest-groups a wide field of manoeuver. 

What is missing is an analysis of the court 
system, which, while sound at the top, is fre- 
quently a stronghold of authoritarianism at the 
bottom. It is no accident that a law was passed 
last year to retire at almost full pay any judge 
that so desired—aimed at judges of the 30’s, many 
of whom took advantage of this law. The relation- 
ship between law and politics in Germany is not 
only a very important one but has also certain 
unique features. It is to be hoped that the author 
will treat this topic in a further study. 

Wildenmann also at times exaggerates the 
handicaps that German democracy has had to 
overcome. The existence of cold-war tensions 
has actually helped rather than hindered (p. 24) 
the creation of German democracy, for the latent 
Germany nationalism has been effectively chan- 
neled into the general stream of Western anti- 
Communism. 

In the closing chapters we find an exhaustive 
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treatment of the economic, military and con- 
stitutional aspects of European integration. Es- 
pecially interesting is the author’s analysis of the 
transformation of the growing internationaliza- 
tion of the bureaucratic functions and powers. In 
the military sphere particularly we find today 
totally new dimensions of action and thought. 
Nevertheless the crucial spill-over into a Buro- 
pean political institution with democratic control 
is still missing. The author speaks of a ‘‘Europe of 
bureaucracy and interest-groups.” It is essen- 
tially the French position which prevents the de- 
velopment of responsible democratic institutions 
in Europe. The author sees the cause of an in- 
tegrated Europe endangered by a “neo-Bona- 
partism,’’ which is evident in the actions of 
French officials both in and out of the European 
institutions. 

“Macht und Konsens”? is a sine qua non for 
students of both German politics and European 
integration. Indeed, the appearance in Germany 
of studies such as this is a firm proof of the in- 
creasingly high quality of German Political Sci- 
ence—Cuar.ss R. Foster, DePauw University 


Indivisible Germany: Illusion or Reality. By 
James H, Woure. (The Hague: Martinus 
Nijhoff, 1968, Pp. 180. 15.30 guilders.) 


This revised doctoral dissertation has as its 
purpose ‘‘to offer an interpretation” of the Ger- 
man Question ‘‘within a fundamentally historical 
framework.” The author has competently re- 
viewed the principal developments beginning 
with the early diplomatic decisions and ending 
with the long series of conferences and exchanges 
of notes up to October, 1962. The occupation 
period is briefly reviewed, and the evolution of 
the present apparent stalemate between East 
and West is carefully presented with the theme 
of reunification as the central point. 

Starting with a belief in the dismemberment 
of Germany, the author shows how the Great 
Powers have filled and hauled, pulled and twisted, 
until today Germany is really divided with little 
present prospect of reunification. He contends 
that the present policies of the two great powers 
constitute a complete reversal of the positions 
these powers maintained during World War II 
and the early occupation period. A model is pre- 
sented which pictures the year 1947 as the point 
at which “the desire for reunification and, conse- 
quently, the probability of its happening were the 
highest.” 

The reviewer finds no reason to complain about 
the documentation, the scholarship, or the theme. 
Nearly all the significant literature in the field has 
been consulted and profitably used. But little is 
added which is new, and the interpretations of- 
féred are not very original or profound. ® 
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In a brief concluding chapter the prospects for 
the future are discussed. Will West Germany con- 
tinue its fulfillment policy of keeping faith with 
the West, or will Russo-German relations im- 
prove and another Rapallo period ensue? These 
seem to be the only possibilities the author ex- 
plores. ‘Until the present distribution of power 
in Central Europe is altered,” he concludes, 
“either by a Soviet- West German rapprochement 
or the advent of a European Union, reunification 
will remain an illusion.” Softening this opinion he 
adds another comment: “Nevertheless, it is an 
error to resign oneself completely to a fatalistic 
attitude and assume the permanence of a divided 
Germany. The national feeling of solidarity of the 
German people will not be dissolved by their 
division into multi-state blocs. In an interna- 
tional situation which is far from static the force 
of nationalism may again bring about a resur- 
gence of a united Germany. The Soviet Union has 
acknowledged this contingency by attempting to 
persuade the German people that the alternative 
to the Berlin wall is a new Rapallo. The Western 
Powers must answer this challenge with, a more 
realistic policy than that of ‘free elections,’ or they 
risk a defeat in Germany.” 

The author has mastered the voluminous lit- 
erature in this field, and has done a competent 
job in analyzing its principal aspects——James K. 
Pouuocr, The University of Michigan. 


Il Parlamento Italiano 1946-1963. By GIOVANNI 
SARTORI et al. (Naples: Edizioni Scientifiche 
Italiane, 1963. Pp. 386. 5,000 Lit.) 


This study is one of the first products of inter- 
disciplinary group research to be undertaken in 
Italy. It is one of the first to be based on the ex- 
tensive use of questionnaires. Its object is to 
answer two questions: (1) what are the charac- 
teristics of the members of the post-war Chamber 
of Deputies in terms of class, profession, educa- 
tion, origins; and (2) how good is their per- 
formance? 

The analysis indicates the decline of upper and 
upper-middle class predominance in the Chamber 
and the gradual rise of the middle class. Lower 
class deputies are still few in number, even among 
Communists and Socialists. I have certain reser- 
vations, however. The main reason for the shift 
is the declining number of lawyers and the in- 
creasing number of full time party and union 
bureaucrats. Lawyers are classified as upper- 
middle class while the functionaries are classified 
as middle class. But Professor Sartori recognizes 
that many of these functionaries are law school 
graduates who went into party work rather than 
into a law practice or the magistracy. The de- 
cline of the upper-middle class would not be so 
clea if the partitocrazia had been upgraded in 
his classification. Perhaps the social origins of law 
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school graduates who go into party work (prin- 
cipally Communists) are different from those who 
practice law? But this question was not investi- 
gated. 

The authors are extremely critical of the per- 
formance of parliament. Legislation is badly 
drafted and often inconsistent. 75 to 80 per cent 
of the legislative product is composed of minor 
rules, administrative regulations, special acts to 
benefit private groups; while fundamental laws 
remain unpassed. As a result many of the basic 
legal codes still in operation are survivals of the 
Fascist period. It seems to me, however, that the 
explanation of the causes of these defects and the 
suggested remedies are inadequate. The problem 
lies outside parliament, in the political nature of 
the predominant Christian Democratic Party, 
and the way it must build its pluralities among a 
congeries of widely differing interests and groups 
by avoiding serious divisive issues, No investiga- 
tion is made of the time spent on extra-legisla- 
tive functions, such as service to clienteles, al- 
though it is recognized that these are numerous 
and time consuming. 

I must reluctantly disagree with Professor 
Sartori about the relative power of deputies vis-a- 
vis the party organizations. I feel that he exag- 
gerates the political independence of the deputies. 
His own source material indicates that the depu- 
ties themselves may willingly or grudgingly ac- 
cept party discipline, but they are all keenly 
aware of its existence. He fails to realize that if 
the deputies thought parliament had the degree of 
influence he claims it has, they would be far more 
concerned about assignments to standing com- 
mittee posts than they actually are. Most of the 
legislation is passed in committee, not on the 
floor, yet the great mass of the deputies indicate 
their indifference to committee assignments, 
showing little or no desire to develop expertise or 
seniority. He recognizes correctly that the major 
political event of the third legislature (1958~ 
1963) was the “‘opening to the left,” but the 
decision to construct a center-left coalition was 
made at party congresses of the Christian Demo- 
cratic and Socialist parties, not by the parlia- 
mentary groups of these parties. In June, 1963, 
when Pietro Nenni lost his party majority (tem- 
porarily?) for a continuation of this coalition, he 
lost it in the Central Committee of the Socialist 
party, not in the Socialist parliamentary group. 
Let me repeat that our difference is one of degree. 
I do not claim that deputies are totally subserv- 
ient to external party control. 

In spite of the above reservations I can recom- 
mend this book for the valuable material collected 
therein, for many acute and pertinent observa- 
tions, and for its pioneering contribution to the 
development of Italian Political Science.— 
Norman Kogan, The University of Connecticut. 
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The Turkish Revolution 1960-61, Aspects of Mili- 
tary Politics. By Waiter F. Werger. (Wash- 
ington D. C.: The Brookings Institution. 1963 
Pp. 172 Paper, $2.50.) 


Mr. Weiker has written an informative mono- 
graph on the collapse of Democratic Party rule 
under the late Adnan Menderes in Turkey. To 
explain in some detail the significant political 
problems involved in the military take-over of 
May 27, 1960, he rightly devotes his first chapter 
to a discussion of Turkish republicanism since 
Atatürk. He succeeds in identifying the crucial 
problems relating to education and politics (Ch. 3, 
Problems of Academic Freedom and Higher 
Education); the constitution-making process and 
party politics (Chapters 4 and 5). 

The author emphasizes the core issue in Turkish 
politics since the end of the Second World War, 
namely, the conflict between those in favour of 
radical reform—the secularists, that is, also 
styled as Atatirkists—on the one hand, and 
those more inclined to humour the conservative 
tendencies of the peasant folk in Turkey, on the 
other. The Democratic Party under the leader- 
ship of Celal Bayar and Adnan Menderes, ac- 
cording to Weiker, inclined toward the latter 
camp, and were thus able to capture the peasant 
vote in the elections over a ten-year tenure of 
power. At the same time, Weiker argues, they 
alienated the urban intelligentsia and the Armed 
Forces, both of whom felt that the Democratic 
Party were betraying thé basic principles of 
Turkish republicanism and undermining the 
Atatürk legacy. 

With the military take-over on May 27, 1960, 
Mr. Weiker discusses the matter of the Yassiada 
trials, the maneuvers, alignments and re-align- 
ments of political parties and groups and their 
relationship to the National Unity Committee 
(NUC). He also painstakingly chronicles the in- 
ternal difficulties of the NUC vis-a-vis the 
younger Army “rebels,” the parties, and the 
whole question of civilian versus military rule. 

In speaking of “The Soldiers as Rulers” (Ch. 
6), Weiker enumerates in detail the difficulties of 
the NUC and their ultimate recourse to political 
party government, and argues that this was in- 
evitable considering General Giirsel’s and the 
Army’s genuine desire to depoliticize the armed 
forces and to restore the country to civilian con- 
stitutional government rule. Some may take issue 
with Weiker when he speaks of the tradition of a 
non-political army in Turkey (p. 117), for, after 
all, the modern Turkish Army has been involved 
in polities, in one way or another, since 1900. 
Perhaps Atatiirk’s exceptional position and lead- 
ership had managed to keep the Army out of 
politics for a long time, but its very return to the 
political arena (justified causes aside) belies its 
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traditional political image (viz., the Army as the 
vanguard of Kemalism). Weiker, nevertheless, 
offers the reader good biographical and back- 
ground information on some of the leading NUC 
members, depicts clearly their relations with the 
parties, and outlines sympathetically their dif- 
ficulties in dealing with economic and financial 
problems. He concludes that the NUC would 
have accomplished much in resolving urgent 
economic problems of the country had they not 
gotten themselves involved in political party 
strife: “In acting more like orthodox politicians— 
and politicians with only minority support—than 
like non-political, problem-solving soldiers, the 
NUC may have missed what was a unique op- 
portunity for Turkey to return to the road of 
rapid development” (p. 153). But here one might 
ask, What are ‘problem-solving soldiers?” This 
term sounds a bit like humbug. 

One wishes that Weiker had essayed a more ex- 
tensive discussion of the relation of the Turkish 
military revolution of 1960 to military revolu- 
tions in other so-called developing nations, be- 
yond the brief section he devotes to this question 
in Chapter 6. This would have rendered more 
meaningful his preoccupation with the question 
of the choice between strong military govern- 
ments (and one-party states) which presumably 
favour rapid development on the one hand, and 
multi-party systems which, according to the 
author at least, seem to delay development, on 
the other. 

Two features of the monograph may cause dis- 
comfort to the reader. First, is the allusion by the 
author to the ‘rapidly modernizing nations” 
without ever explaining what this means. Second, 
is the fact that the author could have made the 
subject of his monograph more lively had he in- 
dulged in more imaginative and provocative 
prose. Perhaps the latter condition is unattain- 
able given the subject of the monograph. All the 
same, Weiker has diligently brought together an 
impressive array of facts covering the military 
take-over of 1960-61 in Turkey. Even if the 
monograph sounds more like a handbook of 
Turkish politics during that period than a flowing 
discussion or analysis, it will nevertheless add 
appreciably to the understanding of students of 
military politics in the so-called non-Western 
states—-P. J. Varixiotis, Indiana University. 


Polycenirism, The New Factor in International 
Communism. EDITED BY WALTER LAQUEUR AND 
Leorotp Lapepz. (New York: Frederick A. 
Praeger, Inc., 1962. Pp. 259. $6.00 cloth; 
$1.95 paper.) 


Events have a nasty habit of catching up with 
and overtaking the predictions of Soviet experts. 
Until a few years ago Western students of com- 
munism, taken in by the seemingly mystecally 
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unifying powers of Marxism-Leninism, were 
firmly convinced that the ideological chain bind- 
ing Soviet Russia to Communist China was in- 
vincible, capable of withstanding ali divergent 
pulls and tensions. It proved to be only as strong 
as its weakest link—national interest. Few, in- 
deed, predicted the imminence and the explosive- 
ness of the Sino-Soviet rift, which first became 
manifest in 1958 and which led to a de facto break 
at the 22nd CPSU congress in October 1961, 
escalating the autonomizing tendencies already 
growing within the communist movement. These 
developments within world communism in the 
last half decade have clearly pointed out its 
limitations. Caught in a dialectical web, to which 
all movements of global aspirations are subject, 
it has found that the greater its advances, the 
greater its inability to be controlled from one or 
even two power centers. 

Nikita 5. Khrushchev did not become First 
Secretary of the CPSU to preside over the de- 
Russification of international communism, but it 
is for this that he may be best remembered. Under 
his tutelage two divergent, and at first glance 
paradoxical, factors emerged. Soviet Russia in 
the 1950’s grew from an Eastern European to a 
global power by virtue of her nuclear missile 
striking force and by her continuing economic 
expansion, exercising an increasingly influential 
role in Asia, Africa and Latin America, areas 
which heretofore had been sealed off to Russian 
penetration. At the same time, within the bloc 
and among communist parties throughout the 
world, Soviet ability to dictate decisions waned 
precipitously. Pravda no longer spoke as the 
single voice of world communism, but its message 
was often drowned in a din of competitive com- 
munist voices from Peking, Tirana, Warsaw, 
Rome and elsewhere. 

The centrifugal forces afflicting world commu- 
nism have necessitated an “agonizing reappraisal” 
of the movement’s direction and capabilities by 
Communist leaders and Western policy-makers 
alike. It also is the focus of Polycentrism, edited 


"by Walter Lacqueur and Leopold Labedz, which 


first saw light as an issue of Survey and is now 
published in cloth cover and paperback. In its 
latter form it is certainly worth the value and 
provides us with a convenient handbook of inter- 
national communism, which will, however, be 
quickly outdated by the fast pace of events. 
Polycentrism, a superior issue as a journal does 
have its shortcomings as a book. Despite a com- 
mon theme it lacks unity, evenness in quality and 
at times historical perspective. It also tends to be 
repetitious. This might be expected when it lists 
21 contributors writing as many articles averag- 
ing 10 pages each. Despite an attempt at com- 
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prehensiveness, analyses of communist parties in 
India, South East Asia, North Vietnam, North 
Korea and Japan, among others, are missing. The 


collection also does not benefit from the addition | 


of three of four articles taken from a previous 
issue, in an attempt to flesh out the general ac- 
count, on Asia, Africa and Japan. These are more 
general and philosophical in nature and only 
concern themselves peripherally with the topic. 
Yet the work contains a potpourri of valid 
points, some of which should be noted. Walter 
Laqueur debunks a popular myth which holds 


that the main cause for friction between the com- | 
munist superpowers is that Russia and China are © 


in different stages of development. Peace and 
unanimity would not necessarily reign once 
parallel stages were achieved since big powers 
(particularly totalitarian states which have a 
tendency to expand) “‘have clashed whether or 
not they have reached the same level of economic 
and social development.” Melvin Croan notes 
that if Marxist-Leninist theory is the key to ac- 
tion, which its adherents never tire of proclaim- 
ing, it has been singularly ineffective in explaining 
why international communism is rent by fac- 
tionalism, especially since Stalinist excesses have 
supposedly been eliminated, and thereby is fail- 
ing to close a dangerously widening gap between 
theory and practice. Boris Levitski in a general 
discussion of bloc politics concludes that ‘‘we are 
witnessing today a desperate and uncompromis- 
ing struggle on the part of Moscow to lay down 
the ultimate limits to which the autonomy of the 
individual communist parties must be subject.” 
Geoffrey Hudson in reviewing Chinese Soviet re- 
lations from a historical perspective shows that 
the Russians have been particularly insensitive to 
traditional Chinese pride and power aspirations, 
failing to treat her as a great power, and failing to 
draw a sharp distinction between “communist 
and non communist states and conducting po- 
litical relations with the latter only in full accord 
with its ideological partners.” K. A. Jelenski in an 
intellectually stimulating analysis of Poland’s 
“specific path to socialism” traces the evolu- 
tionary change in Gomulka’s relationship to 
Khrushchev from the latter’s attempt to remove 
Gomulka from power in October 1956 to his em- 
bracing him as a trusted ally in October 1961; 
from changes in Polish communists’ assessment 
of Khrushchev as an incorrigible dogmatist to an 
“orthodox revisionist” who is “facing his own 
‘Natolin? opposition on a world scale.” Note- 
worthy contributions are also made by J. F. 
Brown who ingeniously traces the complexity of 
Balkan polycentrism, stressing the importance of 
nationalism and self preservation of rulers like 
Tito and Hoxha as powerful motivating factors 
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for it, and by William E, Griffith, who, using the 
Kremlinologist’s tools, painstakingly reconstructs 
the infighting which took place at the November 
1960 en camera conclave of the 81 communist 
parties—Henry W. Morron, Queens College. 


The Great Fear: The Reconquest of Latin America 
by Latin Americans. By Joun Gurasst. (New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1963. Pp. 
425. $6.95.) 


A competent and intelligent journalist and a 
former Latin American correspondent of Time, 
John Gerassi has added another volume to the 
steadily increasing collection of analyses of the 
political and social climate in Latin America to- 
day. The book, clearly intended to be shocking, is 
fiery in tone and filled with scorn towards United 
States policy makers and diplomats, as well as 
towards ‘'‘so-called” liberals and non-revolu- 
tionary ‘‘democrats,” both in this country and in 
Latin America. 

Gerassi has harsh words to say about Latin 
American liberals, such as Haya de la Torre, José 
Figueres, and Rémulo Betancourt, who have re- 
ceived official United States support. He unfairly 
accuses Betancourt of betraying promises of re- 
forms and states that “nowhere has a President 
done more to discredit democracy and make a 
farce of reforms.” The ringing tones and pas- 
sionate pleas for support of Latin America’s 
revolutionaries are reminiscent of the somewhat 
romantic writings of Carleton Beals and Waldo 
Frank in defense of aprismo and other nationalist 
movements in the 1930’s when the now-respect- 
able ‘‘democratic left’? was considered irre- 
sponsible, dangerous, subversive, and inimical to 
United States interests in Latin America. Their 
pleadings and those of many others who main- 
tained that Latin America’s salvation lay in such 
reformist movements were paid no heed at the 
time by United States policy makers. It took the 
gigantic wave of unrest presently sweeping the 
continent to make the United States decide to 
throw its support on the side of reform. 

It is legitimate to pose the questions of whether 
this decision was belatedly taken, whether the 
“democratic left” has already lost its appeal to 
an impatient populace imbued with revolutionary 
fervor, and whether or not the future now belongs 
to a new breed of revolutionaries, Gerassi answers 
these questions affirmatively. To him, Latin 
America’s social change can be brought about by 
either the Communists or by the Nationalists. He 
deplores the fact that though the two may some- 
times form alliances for tactical reasons, they are 
labeled by the United States with the same red 
ink. He maintains that in fact they are diametri- 
cally opposed. The Communists are ‘‘self-asser- 
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tive internationalists whose adopted values make 
them view this country within a universal flux.” 
The Nationalists, on the other hand, are ‘“‘self- 
conscious patriots whose repressed instinct is to 
declare their country the only one valuable.” 
Once in power, the Nationalists will expropriate 
American-owned property, will trade with the 
Soviet block, and will at times oppose the United 
States in the international arena, because these 
moves will be in their country’s interests. But, 
the author claims, they will not be our enemies 
nor will they desert the West because such deser- 
tion would not be in their national interest. He 
sees the United States supporting what he calls 
the ‘‘medievalists’” in a struggle against the 
“modernists.” By the former he means those who 
talk about reforms and may even undertake 
some, but whose ultimate allegiance is to an in- 
frastate institution or class and whose main ob- 
jective is stability. “Sincerely or not,” says 
Gerassi, "the ‘medievalist’ claims to believe that 
liberty is more important than health, and free- 
dom a richer food than bread.” In this group, he 
includes “‘self-interested dictators,” “‘self-inter- 
ested oligarchies’” adhering to democratic forms, 
and ‘‘self-interested Democrats.” The ‘mod- 
ernists,”’ he maintains, may oppose the rule of 
law and would not shrink from the use of totali- 
tarian methods, but their criteria are “based upon 
the dictates of impersonal means for impersonal 
goals for the good of a state that favors neither 
class nor sect nor group.” Sooner or later, says 
the author, the “modernists” will lead the Latin 
American peoples in the “reconquest of Latin 
America,” hence the subtitle for this book. Ac- 
cordingly, a policy which fails to recognize that 
this struggle is inevitable and that victory will 
be on the side of the “modernists” could lead to 
disaster. Latin America will have its social, na- 
tionalistic revolution one way or another. Gerassi 
suggests that there is still time for the United 
States to help rather than to hinder. 

The author’s criticisms of the Alliance for 
Progress are no less devastating than his jibes at 
the Latin American “democratic left.” In his 
opinion, the Alliance, purposely or not, is helping 
governments support private enterprise through 
talk of reforms but with loans that increase sub- 
ordination to the United States; and he con- 
cludes that the Alliance is not really aimed at the 
dispossessed masses but at fostering militant anti- 
Communism, ’ 

The book is packed with factual information of 
all sorts. There are chapters on all Latin Ameri- 
can countries, grouped into categories designated 
as “Pacesetters,” “Followers,” and “Rebels”; on 
the Alliance for Progress; and, on the conflict of 
fidelismo vs, United States. Much of this shows 
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acquaintance with the area and familiarity with 
its problems, but it is not entirely free of im- 
portant errors and misinformation. Often the 
author’s judgments reflect serious confusion over 
the political identities of Latin American leaders. 
The concluding chapter proposes a “policy for re- 
congquest’’ and includes specific proposals on 
diplomatic, military, foreign aid, and internal 
policies. To any Latin American government 
which undertakes a social revolution whether 
peacefully or violently, the author proposes sup- 
port and even furnishes detailed criteria for judg- 
ing whether such a revolution has taken place or 
not. Gerassi recognizes, in fairness, that many of 
these proposals are unrealistic and unfeasible, but 
he presents them as a somewhat unrealizable 
ideal toward which we should strive. The book 
ends with a peculiar series of appendixes which 
include Getulio Vargas’ suicide note and the texts 
of two military agreements signed by the United 
States, one with Honduras and one with Nic- 
aragua. In addition, there is an oddly selected 
list of works on Latin America. 

In all, the book is disturbing but interesting 
and worth reading. If there is much one-sidedness 
and a measure of confusion in it, we may do well 
to remember that the new generation in Latin 
America is also characterized by passionate feel- 
ings, confusions, and disorientations-—FEDERICO 
G. GIL, University of North Carolina. 


Manual de Gobierno de la República del Ecuador. 
By THE Instrrvuro pe ESTUDIOS ApMINIS- 
TRATIVOS, Facultad de Ciencias Económicas y 
Administrativas, Universidad Central del Ecu- 
ador. (Quito, Instituto de Estudios Adminis- 
trativos, 1962. Pp. 348. fold. organization 
charts.) 


That the Division of Publie Administration of 
Point Four Aid in Ecuador has made possible the 
compilation of the first government organization 
manual of Ecuador is explained in the “Prólogo” 
by Carlos Davalos R., the director of the Escuela 
de Administración. The arrangement is the con- 
ventional one of legislative, executive, and 
judicial branches, with independent agencies at 
the end and brief sections on the provincial and 
municipal governments. Under each ageney is 
given precise information as to date of creation, 
basic acts, functions, financing, and the selection 
and tenure of the chief. Decentralized agencies 
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so far as they exist are included following the 
various ministries. The Ministry of Defence is the 
only Ministry treated very briefly. Although in 
Spanish, the first edition of the Manual makes 
possible a definite understanding of the approxi- 
mately 150 government agencies of Ecuador func- 
tioning today and is a basic reference book for 
the student of government.— James B. Curnps. 


Digesto constitucional centroamericano, 1962. 
EDITED BY THE SECRETARÍA GENERAL DE LA 
opEcA, Departmento Jurfdico. (San Salvador, 
Republic of El Salvador, Imprenta Nacional, 
1962. Pp. 400. IV Boletín legislativo.) 


Marco Tulio Zeledón, secretary general of the 
Organización de Estados Centroamericanos, had 
brought together the texts in effect of the Con- 
stitutions of each of the member states and of 
Panama. These are preceded by the Constitution 
of 1824 for the short-lived first Federal Republic 
of Central America. The compilation is closed by 
the 1951 Charter of the Organization of Central 
American States, which includes Guatemala, El 
Salvador, Honduras, Nicaragua and Costa Rica. 
The Digesto is an essential reference work not only 
for the Central American Commission of Jurists 
but for all those interested in constitutional 
matters, as the Organization moves in the direc- 
tion of the Central American Common Market.— 
JAMES B. CHILDS. 


Australian Government Publications, 1961. (Can- 
berra, National Library of Australia, 1962. Pp. 
101. 20s.) 


For the first time there is a full annual catalog 
of the public documents of Australia, not only 
those of the Commonwealth but of the six States, 
the Northern Territory, the Capital Territory, 
Papua-New Guinea, Norfolk Island and Nauru. 
This is supplementary to the new annual Aus- 
tralian National Bibliography, and continues the 
separate sections for public documents almost 
continuously from 1987 through 1960. The pres- 
ent volume with 1961 items is equipped with a 
most useful subject index. While the volume is of 
special interest to those interested in govern- 
mental problems there would seem to be also a 
distinct need for a compact guide on Australian 
Government and Government Publications — 
James B. CHILDS. 
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The United States and the Unity of Europe. BY 
Max Bruorr. (Washington, D. C.: The Brook- 
ings Institution, 1963. Pp. 130). 

This slim volume is avowedly a modest “es- 
say’’ which seeks to trace the evolution (to mid- 
1962) of the United States policy of supporting 
and encouraging the post-war efforts of the 
countries of Europe at economic and political 
integration. It brings together some interesting 
material on the development of the separate 
strands of “integrationist’’? thinking within the 
several executive agencies concerned (ECA, 
MSA, the State Department), and on the process 
whereby these were combined into a more or less 
cohesive doctrine. The chief contribution of the 
essay is to be found in its treatment of the period 
from 1945 to 1953, and in the light shed on the 
roles played by such key figures as William Tom- 
linson, Wil Clayton, W. W. Rostow, Charles 
Kindelberger, Paul Hoffman, Klaus Knorr, 
George Kennan, Robert R. Bowie, and, of course, 
the ubiquitous Jean Monnet. 

Professor Beloff’s coverage of the last ten years 
is much less complete and he does not throw 
much light on the last few years when disturbing 
elements began to appear in the overall picture 
and the United States discovered the complex- 
ities and paradoxes of the simultaneous pur- 
suit of a number of desired but not necessarily 
compatible goals: a maximum of political and 
economic integration in Western Europe, an 
Atlantic partnership of equals, centralized com- 
mand and control of nuclear weapons, a solution 
to the U. S. balance of payments difficulties, en- 
hanced international cooperation among indus- 
trial nations to foster stable growth patterns, 
and a reorganization of international trade.— 
Leon LinnpsereG, University of Wisconsin. 


Law and Organization in a World Society. BY 
KENNETH S. Cartsron. (Urbana: University of 
Illinois Press, 1962, Pp. xii, 356. $6.50.) 


Only rarely comes a book whose author is so 
careful to make clear its nature, scope and or- 
ganization, in its early pages——and then to follow 
through on his contract. This is a systematic, 
functional integration of its two component con- 
cepts—law and organization—in international 
affairs. Professor Carlston looks hopefully toward 
“transition of the international system into a 
world organization,” that may effectively serve 
social needs. Sharing basically Dean Pound’s 
sociological concept of “the legal order as a proc- 
ess and not a condition,” as in his own earlier 
Law and Structures of Social Action, the author 
seeks more than discovery of existing ‘‘rules.’”’ 
“The practices of states in their relations with one 


another [and, more widely, with nationals of 
other states] as evidences of rules of law, must be 
evaluated from the standpoint of the suitability 
of the rules thus indicated for promoting the via- 
bility of the international order and the oppor- 
tunity of its actors to realize important values by 
participation in that order,” says Carlston. Then, 
recognizing the need to pursue these basic con- 
cepts with a live body, so to speak, and the need 
to confine that body to manageable proportions, 
he takes, as his field of rather intensive study, the 
current and prospective problems of nationaliza- 
tion of productive economic enterprise in under- 
developed countries, He surveys the social and 
economic conditions in typical areas where “con- 
cession agreements with foreign investors” have 
been, and/or are in some prospect of being 
nationalized, 

Nowhere is the work proclaimed to be a “cold 
war’’ operation. Nowhere is that implication quite 
so clear, perhaps, as it may seem to be in some 
other recent books. But Carlston is humanely and 
socially concerned to see, and to facilitate, eco- 
nomic and social progress in the vast underde- 
veloped parts of the world. He obviously prefers 
that progress to be made by way of private 
capitalistic operations. And, not unlike more 
blatant partisans of ‘‘free enterprise,” he seems 
much concerned lest the trend toward nationaliza~ 
tion of domestic and foreign owned going concerns 
in these “veneer” states may vitally curtail pri- 
vate investors’ incentive for large participation. 

A case is made out here for governmental re- 
straint and respect for international law and for 
adjustment to the “international order,” for 
which the author makes out a major case, based 
upon Carlston’s own elaborate theory. In guarded 
professorial diction, he manages to recognize—and 
impliedly to deplore—recent and prospective 
communist and other revolutionary regimes’ exer- 
cise of national sovereignty to their ends and 
toward their goals, Since he accepts private 
capitalism as the proper system, he seems satisfied 
to regard, as the proper “legal norms” for Judging 
nationalizations of private property, the basic 
legal contentions and arguments of counsel for 
private concessionaires and their governments’ 
foreign offices, who have resisted the nationaliza- 
tions—supported by court decisions, as they have 
sometimes been. Naturally, if he had had space 
and inclination for more attention to the readily 
available legal contentions of nationalizing gov- 
ernments, and to more of their pertinent domestic 
court decisions, a less symmetrical case might 
have been disclosed. 

In his brief references to the Suez and Cuban 
nationalizations, Carlston misses opportunity to 
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point out that both Castro and Nasser were 
always willing to arrange reasonable compensa- 
tion. But in this increasingly activated era of 
many kinds of revolution, it may well be that 
those governments most likely objectionably to 
nationalize private operations may be less willing 
to accept unrestricted jurisdiction of ‘free world’’~ 
dominated tribunals than in some previous situa- 
tions. And they may well prove to be less tract- 
ably responsive to pressurized negotiations than 
Iran, Egypt-——or even Mexico—have been. 

The author is able to select and utilize per- 
tinent decisions in international adjudications of 
spectacular nationalizations. Perhaps he is in best 
form in his brief presentation of decisions of the 
Permanent Court of International Justice in the 
Chorzow Factory cases of the late 1920s. Here he is 
able happily to quote from those opinions to the 
effect that, “respect for private rights ... forms 
part of accepted internationallaw. ... Expropria- 
tion of private property, without fair compensa- 
tion is unlawful’ [and] “a derogation from the 
rules generally applied in regard to the treatment 
of foreigners and the principle of respect for vested 
rights.” Says the author here, “There can be no 
doubt that the court characterized expropriation 
without compensation to be an unlawful act 
under international law.” 

It just may be, however—as intimated two 
paragraphs back—that the author proves too 
much, too easily, toward his own grand design 
for an orderly world under law. In fact, much of 
his treatment of “The Impact of Nationalization 
upon Concession Agreements” reads not unlike 
a brilliant legal brief—designed to win a major 
law suit—Nzrat D. Houauron, University of 
Arizona. 


The Man on Horseback: The Role of the Military in 
Politics. By S. E. Finer. (New York: Frederick 
A. Praeger, 1962. Pp. 268. $6.50.) 


The significance of his subject and its neglect 
by qualified scholars leads one to welcome with 
enthusiasm Professor Finer’s contribution to a 
systematic cross-national comparison of civil- 
military relations. Finer asserts that it is his 
intent to present not “the last word... but...4 
first one” in an area which “nobody else seemed 
to have examined...at least, in the way I 
thought it ought to be examined.” If the results of 
his investigations are perhaps somewhat disap- 
pointing to the reader expecting a path-breaking 
pioneer venture and his concluding generaliza- 
tions appear not particularly startling to profes- 
sional colleagues familiar with recent work in this 
area, the initiative, courage, and learning dis- 
played by the author in tackling so formidable a 
task compels us to moderate our criticism and be 
generous in our admiration. Besides, Finer asserts 
that*he had addressed himself to “the general 
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reader rather than...my professional col- 
leagues,” thus complicating the task of a reviewer 
for a professional journal. However, the former 
are likely to find it somewhat difficult to follow 
the author in his rather dry and often highly de- 
tailed and involved discussion of various instances 
of military intervention. At least in this country, 
Finer’s study is likely to interest primarily those 
who already have a professional interest in civil- 
military relations. It is, therefore, to this group 
that this review is primarily addressed. 

Finer’s study opens with a discussion of the 
political strengths and weaknesses of the military 
and proceeds to analyze their disposition to inter- 
vene in terms of motives and moods. This re- 
viewer was somewhat less than satisfied with the 
attempt to make an analytical distinction þe- 
tween motives and moods, particularly because 
Finer includes under the latter a sense of over- 
whelming power, feelings of being aggrieved, and 
feelings of injured pride—-which could just as well 
be considered motives for intervention. He takes 
exception to Huntington’s restrictive conception 
of military “‘professionalism’’—-with considerable 
justification—but Finer’s own use of the term 
still does not seem adequate to describe the out- 
look and activities of such widely diverse groups 
as, for example, the Congolese constabulary and 
the Sudanese “armed forces” on the one hand 
and the military establishments of the United 
States, and the Soviet Union on the other. How 
meaningful, particularly for comparative pur- 
poses, is the assertion that “professionalism” 
characterizes specialists in violence with widely 
varying characteristics and functions, how valid 
are analogies between the outlook and behavior 
of “military men” in industrialized nation-states 
and in the so-called “developing” countries? It 
may, in fact, be misleading to attempt analogies 
between structures with functional differences so 
great as to approach a difference in kind rather 
than degree. Particularly in his subsequent dis- 
cussion of the less developed countries Finer 
seems to stretch his concept of “military” to such 
an extent as to make it almost useless for com- 
parative purposes, 

The better part of the study is devoted to a 
presentation of a taxonomical scheme of various 
forms of military intervention in the Twentieth 
Century, derived from and illustrated with se- 
lected historical illustrations. Finer links military 
intervention to what he labels the “political cul- 
ture” of a country. He means by that essentially 
the strength of the legitimacy myth sustaining 
the rules of political conduct, the extent of popu- 
lar consensus supporting civilian institutions of 
governments, and the degree of public involve- 
ment in, and attachment to, civilian supremacy 
over the military. He asserts that the more solidly 
established civilian supremacy the less likely are 
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the chances that the military will seek and have 
an opportunity to intervene in political affairs— 
perhaps not a very startling hypothesis. However, 
Finer proceeds from this to classify political cul- 
tures for purposes of analysis into four major 
types, ranging from so-called ‘‘mature”’ cultures, 
in which the factors sustaining civilian supremacy 
are strongest, through ‘‘developed,” “low,” and 
“minimal” political cultures according to dimin- 
ishing popular respect for civilian authority in a 
state. The characteristic form of military interven- 
tion in a mature political culture—if it occur at 
all—is said to take the form of (1) “influence,” 
in a developed political culture it is (2) “black- 
mail,’ in a low political culture (8) ‘“‘displace- 
ment’ of some civilian leaders by others considered 
more favorable to military interests, and in 
minimal political cultures intervention is said to 
take the form of the outright (4) “supplantment”’ 
of civilian by the military regimes. 

It is, of course, the author’s privilege to classify 
his selected cases any way he sees fit—particu- 
larly since his proclaimed purpose is to be sugges- 
tive rather than conclusive, to propose a possible 
mode of analysis rather than to put forward an 
all-inclusive theory. However, he paints with a 
broad brush and strokes so bold as to leave at 
least one of his readers rather discomforted by his 
use and selection of historical illustrations. In 
the case of some of his illustrations Finer seeks to 
make his point by overwhelming the reader with 
a mass of detailed information about particular 
cases. In other instances, however, his evidence 
seems rather flimsy, and his selection of data 
rather arbitrary. Perhaps because of the nature of 
his sources, Finer relies for his discussion of mili- 
tary intervention in developed political cultures 
on interpretations of German experiences during 
the Weimar Republic, Japanese experiences be- 
tween the Wars, and recent developments in 
France; to make his points about military inter- 
vention in low political cultures he uses mostly 
examples from Spain, Turkey and Argentina. Not 
every reader will agree with his interpretations of 
military intervention even in these selected in- 
stances or with his discussion of civil-military 
relations in such countries as contemporary Viet- 
nam. This, however, is a matter of interpretation. 
A more serious shortcoming seems to me his 
slighting of civil-military relations in Fascist 
Italy, Nazi Germany, China, India, and even 
Israel—surely significant cases for an analysis 
such as this. One cannot escape the feeling that 
Finer gives a rather lop-sided view by focusing 
mostly on manifest cases of military intervention 
on behalf of military interests, elther ignoring 
cases that do not seem to fit (e.g. Mossadegh’s 
overthrow in Iran) or slighting them. One wishes 
that Finer had discussed at greater length the 
more subtle forms of intervention which he labels 
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‘influence’ and considers typical of countries 
with a highly developed political culture, such 
as the United States and Britain. For being more 
subtle this form may be no less significant, par- 
ticularly in countries where military and foreign 
policy are closely intertwined. One also wishes 
that he had been more rigorous in establishing 
clear conceptual boundaries between his various 
forms of intervention, particularly between what 
he calls “influence” through regular constitutional 
channels and the intimidation of civil authorities 
through military “blackmail.” This distinction, 
as Finer says himself, is “a tenuous one” and what 
may seem legitimate influence to some will appear 
as blackmail to others--and vice versa. In gen- 
eral, Finer’s focus on the forms rather than the 
effects of military intervention at times tends to 
blunt the methodological tools he employs in 
cases where intervention appears to have taken a 
more subtle form than outright displacement or 
supplantment of civilian leaders. 

The entire study might perhaps have gained by 
greater methodological rigor, more explicit con- 
sideration of some recent studies in the field of 
comparative analysis, and some attempt to relate 
military intervention specifically to demands 
made upon a political system both from without 
and within the state. In some of the cases cited 
military intervention seems to take place in a 
curious vacuum—particularly with regard to the 
environment external to the state in question. 

Military intervention, as Finer points out is an 
important and relatively modern political phe- 
nomena resulting from a juxtaposition of a 
military elite given motives and opportunity to 
intervene and a civilian political leadership un- 
able to process demands made upon the state 
from within as well as without the society. Finer’s 
examples, like recent discussions by Shils and 
Pye, suggest that military intervention is more 
likely to take place when, under such circum- 
stances, there is a widening gap between the 
effective organization of legitimate violence in a 
state and less effectively organized civilian com- 
ponents of society, such as interest groups, par- 
ties, and public administration. Perhaps a greater 
focus on the causes and results, rather than the 
modes of intervention, might in the future take the 
author beyond the taxonomical scheme he has 
proposed, toward the discovery of some basic 
patterns of military intervention through system- 
atic comparison in both time and space. How- 
ever, lest this criticism be interpreted as a con- 
demnation of the book, let me conclude by saying 
that it is indeed a pioneer venture of very high 
caliber. This reviewer, like the author, ‘‘shall be 
disappointed if it does not lead to further research 
in this field.”—Luwis J. EDINGER, Washington 
University. + 
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Cultural Relations and U. S. Foreign Policy. By 
Cuarutes A. THOMSON anb Warrer H. C. 
Laves. (Bloomington, Ind.: Indiana Univer- 
sity Press, 1963. Pp. 227. $5.95.) 


Cultural activities, in the opinion of Professor 
Laves and the late Mr. Thomson, ‘should . .. be 
a major dimension in the conduct of United 
States foreign relations.” In support of their con- 
tention, the authors have brought to bear first- 
hand experience in the administration of cultural 
programs, participation in groups studying their 
effectiveness, and comprehensive research on the 
evolution of cultural aspects of diplomacy over 
the past twenty-five years. 

The United States was the last major power to 
incorporate cultural affairs—here defined as in- 
cluding educational exchanges, information pro- 
grams, and technical assistance—into its relations 
with foreign countries. In 1938, a modest begin- 
ning was inaugurated for Latin America; the Axis 
menace to the hemisphere brought about a con- 
siderable expansion in these efforts. World War 
TI, in turn, required the United States to launch a 
variety of cultural activities on a global scale. 
With the Cold War, cultural dimensions of foreign 
policy came to be recognized as vital and perma- 
nent instruments of foreign relations. 

If their treatment sometimes seems bewilder- 
ingly complex, the authors cannot fairly be 
blamed. The fault lies in the fact that govern- 
mental cultural activities have more often than 
not been undertaken by “a mass of unrelated 
acts,” yielding “a patchwork of pieces that did 
not fit together... .’’ Organizational charts and 
patterns have changed frequently. In the latter 
part of the Truman Administration, for example, 
there were five reorganizational efforts, under 
five different chiefs! Underlying principles and 
goals have been no less confused. Basically, two 
schools of thought have contended throughout 
the postwar era for dominance over cultural 
undertakings. One, influential in Congress and 
among some executive officials, believed frankly 
that cultural aspects of foreign relations had to be 
viewed as a branch of propaganda, that govern- 
ment was not concerned with ‘‘culture for culture’s 
sake.” The other, championed by educators, pri- 
vate groups, and other executive officials, insisted 
that effective cultural programs were indispen- 
sable in their own right; when successful, such 
programs nearly always achieved some national 
policy goal. Thomson and Laves do not conceal 
their own sympathy with the latter point of view. 

The authors are to be commended for leading 
the reader successfully through the intricate maze 
of legislative enactments and executive orders in 
the field of cultural affairs. Moreover, the reader 
is likely to find their balanced insights and recom- 
mengations sensible and timely. Yet it is a source 
of regret that these well-informed observers de- 


voted so little attention to an aspect of the subject 
—evaluation of results obtained with cultural pro- 
grams—upon which information and enlighten- 
ment are urgently needed. One may grant the 
authors’ contention that “It is highly difficult to 
identify the slowly maturing fruit’? of cultural 
activities. Does this mean that evaluation even 
now is impossible? Or that it should not be at- 
tempted? If so, how are we then to appraise the 
categorical assertion that cultural relations com- 
prise “the most critical component in U. S. rela- 
tions” with underdeveloped countries? If there is 
evidence to support so sweeping a generalization, 
the authors were surely obliged to furnish it. 
Here, and elsewhere, their tacit assumption is 
that on balance the result of cultural activities has 
been beneficial. At a minimum, they might have 
briefly evaluated the evidence pro and con— 
perhaps by dispensing altogether with a rather 
unoriginal chapter on “The World Setting” and 
discussing the obstacles to be faced in assessing 
the long-term effects of cultural activities in a 
variety of regional and global settings.—Crcrn V. 
CRABB, JR., Vassar College. 


La Vie Internationale. By MARCEL MERLE, 
(Paris: Armand Colin, 1963. Pp. 304. 19.50 F.) 


Perhaps more than any other area of political 
science, the field of international relations is today 
one in which the textbook writer is ceaselessly 
challenged to revise his framework of analysis in 
order to cope adequately with the newest develop- 
ments of revolutionary import. In this regard, 
La Vie Internationale, a text designed for students 
entering French universities, enjoys a two-fold 
advantage: (1) Being a late entry it can incor- 
porate recent events of significance, such as the 
1962 Cuban crisis. (2) As one of the early works 
of synthesis in a field which is relatively new to 
France, it is less likely to be imprisoned by the 
traditional rubrics of description expected by a 
clientele with hardened teaching routines. In the 
latter respect, the French specialist in interna- 
tional relations is like the ground-breaking French 
industrialist who enjoys the ability to start with 
the most sophisticated productive techniques 
while his American counterpart faces the uphill 
task of revamping outmoded plant and equip- 
ment, 

Professor Merle’s text very definitely benefits 
from these advantages. Evidences are the prom- 
inent places given to international interest groups 
and the problem of aid to underdeveloped coun- 
tries and the attention paid to rifts within both 
of the major power blocs. The manner of weaving 
these elements into the structure of the book can 
be instructive to American teachers of interna- 
tional relations courses. 

Nevertheless the author grounds his material in 
the time-honored firmament of state sovereignty, 
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and much of the book is devoted to such matters 
as the legal competence of states, the principle of 
equality among states, and the sources of inter- 
national law. The position taken is one of con- 
sistent realism, and the blending of legal and 
political elements is, on the whole, successful. 

Only the chapter on international organiza- 
tions can be labelled disappointing, and its defi- 
ciencies are partly remedied in the later chapter 
on international cooperation. There appears to 
this reviewer to be an under-valuation of the 
roles of international organs; and, in the case of 
the United Nations (especially the General As- 
sembly), the assessment is tinged with ill-dis- 
guised distaste. While allusions are made to the 
growing role of international bureaucracies and 
to the occasional advantages of thrashing issues 
out in an international forum, the heavy empha- 
sis upon the full retention of competence by 
sovereign states makes these statements appear 
to be no more than concessions to a widespread 
opinion. 

The lack of sympathy for international forums 
may also be behind the uncharacteristic confusion 
of a body like the General Assembly with one 
like the Council of Ministers of the European Eco- 
nomic Community (although at times the com- 
parison appears to be with the even further 
removed Parliamentary Assembly). While it is, 
like the General Assembly, the plenary body of 
state delegates, the Council of Ministers has ex- 
tensive decision-making powers of internal appli- 
cation. By mentioning it in the same breath as the 
General Assembly, which he dismisses as an over- 
extended propaganda sounding board, the author 
appears to be likewise declassing the most power- 
ful organ of the HEC. 

A review of this, on balance, meritorious work 
should conelude on a positive note. One ought not 
neglect to mention the ample supply of informa- 
tive tables and figures affording the student such 
illustrative data as the evolution of United Na- 
tions expenditures, the distribution of religious 
groups among the world population, and the 
share of various developed countries in the exten- 
sion of aid to underdeveloped countries. Also of 
some utility is the inclusion of a number of docu- 
ments of varying importance—-Davip M. Woop, 
University of Missouri. 


The Peace Race. By Sermour Mertman (New 
York: Goerge Braziller, Inc., 1961. Pp. viii, 
152. $3.95.) 

Preventing World War Three: Some Proposals. 
Eprrep By Quincy Wricut, Wituiam M. Evan 
AND Morron Deursen (New York: Simon and 
Schuster, 1962. Pp. 460. $6.95.) 


The literature on arms control is both large 
and growing. A recent State Department publica- 
tion lists some five hundred books, monographs 
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and articles either in print or in process. In gen- 
eral, and admittedly somewhat arbitrarily, this 
literature may be classified into two distinct 
schools: one concerned with proposals made 
within the context of the present international 
situation; the other dealing with imaginative 
breakthroughs from the alleged dead end of the 
arms race. The two books under consideration 
represent contributions to the second school. 

Melman’s The Peace Race is divided into two 
parts. The first, “Roads to Defeat,” analyzes and 
purports to show the futility as well as the dangers 
of the current arms race. His criticisms extend 
further than that of many other analysts, as he 
points to the fact that America’s concern— not to 
say preoccupation—with the military aspects of 
the cold war blinds us to other perhaps even more 
important considerations, This argument is, of 
course, not an uncommon one, but it is usually 
made with reference to overseas activity; Melman 
argues its relevance for the United States. That is, 
he sides with a growing number of critics who 
argue that unless we break out of the arms race 
spiral the dangers are not confined to the likeli- 
hood of nuclear war, but the gradual attrition of 
our free society, even if war should be averted. 

Part II, “Roads to Peace With Freedom,” sug- 
gests Melman’s alternative to the arms race. 
Essentially, it is a plea for the use of our presently 
idle productive capacity both for increased foreign 
aid (and not necessarily in the support of free 
enterprise) and, consistent with the argument in 
Part I, vastly increased spending in the public 
sector of our own society. Such g program would 
not only put America’s wealth where it should be, 
on the promotion of peace, but would also remove 
one of the great obstacles to arms control, the 
widespread fear of the economic consequences of 
significant arms reduction. 

It would be as difficult to be against what Mel- 
man is for as to oppose motherhood. Yet the book 
suffers, I think, from a widespread but extremely 
dubious assumption: that if you explain to people 
that something is vitally, even crucially, neces- 
sary, the force of logic will convince them. Or 
simply, that we can fundamentally change public 
policy because we must. This same kind of argu- 
ment underlies most pleas for world government 
with, I fear, similar consequences in terms of its 
impact on public policy. A further criticism stems 
from the white-hot anger in which Part I is writ- 
ten. Melman is so intent on demolishing the arms 
race mentality that he oversimplifies (e.g., he 
makes no distinction between strategic and other 
types of deterrence) and thus to a certain extent 
irritates even the sympathetic reader. Yet, if we 
are to have our Herman Kahns insisting that we 
think about the unthinkable from the point of 
view of absorbing several million casualties jn the 
name of victory, one can hardly cavil at a work 
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which argues for an alternative other than sur- 
render, 

Preventing World War Three: Some Proposals is 
æ series of essays by twenty-eight people whose 
professional status varies from literary critic to 
professor of business administration, including 
two Soviet physicists, but most of whom are 
lawyers or social scientists. They have in common 
an aversion to the outbreak of nuclear war and, 
for the most part, an implicit conviction that such 
a war will eventuate unless radical changes are 
wrought in Soviet-American relationships. What 
they do not have in common are the ways to 
effect such changes or, more importantly, an 
assessment of the roots of the problem with which 
they are attempting to cope. 

The book is admittedly a potpourri (an un- 
kinder word might be hodgepodge) of suggestions 
which might in some way or other result in revers- 
ing the arms-tension-arms-spiral. It is as though a 
stenographer had recorded a brainstorming ses- 
sion and published the results. As might be ex- 
pected, these results vary tremendously in scope, 
and range in quality from the ingenious to the 
insipid. While this format precludes much gen- 
eralization, two points deserve mention, 

Admitting that in a brainstorming session no 
one is to be limited by reality, it does seem a 
trifle superfluous to make proposals which clearly 
go far beyond anything the Soviets have indicated 


a willingness to accept. Thus, suggestions for 


unilateral action such as those by Charles Osgood 
seem more germane than calling upon the Soviets 
to agree to a plan whereby national leaders will 
be given lie detector tests to see if they are keep- 
ing a test ban treaty in good faith. Yet even in 
those proposals which do not rely on Soviet co- 
operation-——at least initially—one feels that an 
author ought to pay more attention to the prob- 
lem of public or Congressional acceptance. Few 
of the essayists (a notable exception is T. C. 
Schelling) even pay lip service to this aspect of 
the problem. This brings up the second point. 

If the book does nothing else it serves to high- 
light the dreadful possibility that unless funda- 
mental changes are made in our thinking about 
East-West relations we may be doomed to nuclear 
disaster, yet the very nature of these relations 
(armed hostility) tends to preclude the possibility 
of making such changes. With the exception of 
Quincy Wright’s closing essay on peaceful co- 
existence, most of the writers see the only solu- 
tions to this dilemma in terms of extreme, not to 
say revolutionary, policy shifts. The alternative 
to such shifts, they argue, is the death of man- 
kind. Yet, as Albert Wohlstetter has reminded 
us,? the clock on the cover of the Bulletin of 
Atomic Scientisis started so near the zero hour 


1 Albegt Wohlstetter, “Scientists, Seers and Strategy,” For- 
eign Affairs. Vol. 41, No. 3. (April 1963), p. 471. 
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that it had to be set back a short time ago. And 
it may just be that the tortoise of traditional 
diplomacy is more suited than the hare of radical 
innovation to the peace race. Having said this, 
however, it must be added that if Preventing 
World War Three: Some Proposals does not provide 
panaceas, it is comforting to see some of our finest 
minds addressing themselves to preserving peace 
rather than winning war. It could be that some 
of their proposals will actually trickle through 
to the public policy process. In any case most of 
them are worth the time of anyone concerned 
with The Problem.—Jamus N. Murray, Univer- 
sity of Iowa. 


Stalin’s Foreign Policy Reappraised. By MAR- 
SHALL D. SHutman. (Cambridge, Mass.: Har- 
vard University Press, 1963. Pp. 320. $6.50.) 


The avowed purpose of this book is to challenge 
an opinion which the author formulates in the 
opening sentence: ‘The prevailing interpretation 
of recent Soviet foreign policy emphasizes Stalin’s 
death as the great watershed event, from which 
is chartered the shift toward a more flexible pol- 
icy, broadly known by the term ‘peaceful co- 
existence’.”’ The author believes that insufficient 
attention has been given “to significant changes in 
outlook and behavior which began to be mani- 
fested before the death of Stalin.” 

Professor Shulman is partly right insofar as his 
investigation of the period 1949-53 is mainly con- 
cerned with one aspect of peaceful co-existence, 
namely avoiding serious risks in the relations with 
the West especially after the failure of the Berlin 
Blockade and the stabilization of the military 
situation in Korea. Peaceful co-existence meant 
for Stalin in these last years of his life, as the 
author correctly says, gaining time until the 
restoration of balance of power with the West by 
the development of Soviet nuclear weapons. Lenin 
advocated peaceful co-existence beginning with 
1920 for the similar reason of giving to the fledg- 
ling Soviet Russia the respite required for the 
consolidation of the regime and the industrializa- 
tion of the country. Stalin’s heirs also needed the 
same policy in order safely to go through the 
uncertain period of settling the problem of succes- 
sion. Today peaceful co-existence is necessary for 
another reason, namely to avoid the risks of a 
nuclear war. It was Khrushchev, however, who 
fully understood that nuclear weapons had 
changed the very nature of war, and who repudi- 
ated Lenin’s thesis, to which Stalin had obstinately 
clung, that wars were inevitable as long as capital- 
ism existed. 

Professor Shulman is right in stressing one of 
the aspects of peaceful co-existence. The relaxa- 
tion of tension with the U.S.S.R. has always the 
same effect on the Western coalition: ‘the differ- 
ences in the West begin to blossom.” The Soviet 
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Union then tries to exploit these differences for 
its own benefit, 

It is difficult to agree with him on another 
score. Only Stalin’s successors fully realized the 
importance of nationalist movements in the 
underdeveloped areas and discovered the Soviet 
opportunity in turning to Soviet advantage the 
divergencies of interests between the Western 
Powers and the ‘“‘bourgeois-national”’ govern- 
ments of the underdeveloped countries. Except 
for Berlin, where Khrushchev has been no more 
successful than Stalin, the Soviet government 
came only after Stalin’s death to the conclusion 
that the main political battlefield was not in 
Europe, where the status quo was protected by 
the nuclear stalemate, but elsewhere. Probably 
the State Department would consider 1955, the 
year of the beginning of active Soviet policy in 
the Near East, as a watershed, The scale of com- 
petition has been immensely enlarged. The author 
actually acknowledges this significant change in 
the Soviet foreign policy by observing in the last 
pages of his book that the Soviet leaders ‘‘re- 
shaped the bipolar conception of the world into 
the image of a troika.” They replaced Stalin’s 
rigid concept of the two hostile camps, capitalist 
and socialist, by the more refined image of the 
Communist bloc competing with the West in the 
underdeveloped areas of Asia, Africa, the Near 
East and Latin America. 

This study of the last years of Stalin’s foreign 
policy is somewhat imbalanced because the 
greater part of the book is devoted to only two 
aspects of that policy: the Peace Movement and 
the French Communist Party, both used by 
Stalin as tools for exerting pressure on the West- 
ern governments and dividing the Western public 
opinion. Nevertheless, Shulman’s analysis of the 
various adjustments of tactics of the French Com- 
munist Party comes at a very appropriate mo- 
ment. We might easily underrate the present use- 
fulness to the U.S.S.R. of the French and Italian 
Parties. They are not capable of making a revolu- 
tion, but they immobilize from 20 to 25 or more 
percent of the electorate and complicate enor- 
mously the operation of the democratic system 
in both countries. 

The author rightly warns against accepting the 
grotesque image of Stalin which Krushchev has 
manufactured. After all, it is Stalin who made of 
Russia one of the two Super-Powers, consolidated 
the regime, prepared the ground for the Russian 
nuclear might, and was able or lucky in safe- 
guarding the security of the U.S.S.R. and in 
fastening the Soviet hold on Eastern-Central 
Europe. All this was achieved during the period 
which Professor Shulman rightly calls that ‘of 
extreme vulnerability of Russia”? due to the 
American atomic monopoly. 

We are witnessing at the present time one of 
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those optimistic waves which have succeeded 
each other at longer or shorter intervals since 
Lenin’s peaceful co-existence. However, the solu- 
tion to the most controversial issues such as the 
problems of Germany or Cuba are not in sight. 
This might be the appropriate moment for quot- 
ing Professor Shulman’s sobering statement: 
“There is, of course, a large subjective element 
in the shifting moods of public opinion in demo- 
cratic countries, susceptible to change under the 
influence of symbolic propaganda—a smiling pho- 
tograph of the Soviet leader, an exchange of visits 
by heads of state, an amiable interview, or, in the 
other direction, by public display of anger and 
rudeness. The effect of such symbolic acts is 
magnified by Western mass media....” He 
might be right in thinking that “stabilization in 
the international system seems remote.” — W. W. 
Kuusxi, Syracuse University. 


Collective Security and American Foreign Policy 
From the League of Nations to NATO, By 
RoitAND N. Srromperc. (New York: Fred- 
erick A. Praeger, 1963. Pp. x, 301. $6.00.) 

The Policy of Simmering: A Study of British 
Policy During the Spanish Civil War 1936-1939. 
By Wm. Larrp Kw.EINE-AHLBRANDT. (The 
Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 1963. Pp. xu, 161. 
16.75 gid.) 


Professor Stromberg’s provocative critique of 
the doctrine of collective security traces the rise 
and decline of “a myth or ideology simplifying 
and moralizing the complex materials of life.” 
In a devastating analysis, rooted in a commit- 
ment to realpolitik, he shows the dubious assump- 
tions and internal inconsistencies of the theorists 
of collective security who, while appreciating the 
inadequacy of isolationism, have sought to eschew 
the world of power. While Stromberg is bound to 
be faulted on some of his details (e.g., his treat- 
ment of the early British advocates of a league 
depends upon imprecise secondary materials), he 
is sound in finding that a collective security sys- 
tem assumes conditions which, if they did exist, 
would make the system superfluous. 

In tracing international politics since the First 
World War, Stromberg identifies the major prob- 
lems posed by collective security. He shows that 
it is impossible to define aggression and how diff- 
cult it is to identify an aggressor, provide for 
peaceful change or obtain fulfillment of a commit- 
ment to collective action when such action collides 
with national interest. Pointing out that the 
remedy of collective security may be worse than 
the malady for which it is prescribed, Stromberg 
regrets the isolation of Japan in the 1930’s which 
baited her into war, the half-hearted effort at 
sanctions which threw Italy into the arms of 
Germany, and the unconditional surrender policy 
of World War II which destroyed the EuPfopean 
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balance and nurtured the false hopes upon which 
the United Nations was constructed. He notes, 
too, how collective security, never precisely de- 
fined, has been employed, sometimes cynically, to 
mean such widely divergent things as a universal 
antiwar alliance, a big power dictatorship “‘fore- 
shadowed in the structure of the League of 
Nations and definitely intended by the Big Three 
architects of the United Nations,” or the “‘inti- 
mate alliance systems” maintained by the United 
States since the establishment of NATO. Strom- 
berg concludes that in the absence of a satisfac- 
tory world government “based on Jaw and having 
its authority acknowledged by almost all,” it is 
necessary to recognize the legitimacy of change 
by violence. He calls, consequently, for a foreign 
policy based upon balance of power considera- 
tions, for we must “square our faith with reality 
rather than try to make over reality in the image 
of our faith.” Stromberg’s book, which will raise 
a storm of indignation among some idealists, is 
copiously noted, well indexed and attractively 
designed. 

Dr. Kleine’s slim paper-covered monograph, 
employing only published sources, examines a 
single aspect of British diplomacy in the late 
1930’s. He concludes that British policy towards 
Spain, narrowly conceived as ‘‘containment of the 
war and the preservation of Spanish integrity,” 
must be considered successful. This policy, em- 
bodied in the term ‘‘non-intervention,” although 
“in practice encouraging confusion, contradiction 
and insincerity,” was a policy which minimized 
division among the British people. The Policy of 
Simmering unfértunately adds little to our knowl- 
edge either of British diplomacy or of the currents 
running through British public opinion. While 
Dr. Kleine recognizes the significance of British 
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appeasement of Mussolini, his narrow account 
fails to put the Spanish Civil War sufficiently into 
the context of British diplomacy preceding the 
Second World War. His book, which is adorned 
by a chronology and index, is marred by such 
awkwardnesses as ‘‘touristically,” ‘‘finalizing,”’ 
“finalization” and “resultant discussions.’’— 
Martin Davin Dusin, Roosevelt University. 


UNTEA Official Gazetie. 1962 numbers 1-9, to 
1963, number 17. Official Gazette of the United 
Nations Temporary Executive Authority, West 
New Guinea, West Irian. (Hollandia, West New 
Guinea, UNTEA, 1962-63. 5 nos. 62 leaves 
mimeographed.) 


The record of the not too widely heralded 
United Nations administration from October 1952 
through April 1963 in what was formerly called 
Netherlands New Guinea during the interim be- 
tween the relinguishment of Netherlands author- 
ity and the establishment of Indonesian jurisdic- 
tion may well have some permanent importance 
beyond the unusual and fugitive character of the 
record itself, in probably setting a plan for such 
international administrations. The Decree estab- 
lishing the Official Gazette was done on 31 De- 
cember 1952, with effect as of 1 October. No. 1 is 
the Agreement of 15 August 1952 between Indo- 
nesia and Netherlands concerning West New 
Guinea (West Irian). No. 2 of 1 October 1962 is 
the Proclamation of J. Rolz-Bennett acting 
UNTEA administrator on assuming administra- 
tion. Act number 17 of 13 April 1963 is an Ordi- 
nance establishing a Foundation and Museum of 
West New Guinea (West Irian), marking almost 
the final stage before the transfer of the jurisdic- 
tion from the United Nations to Indonesia,— 
James B. CHILDS. 
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Maignal, C., and Domenach, J.-M. L'Europe 
et la Nation. Esprit. June, 1963. 

Mozer, A. Der Schatten des Generals: Aspekte 
der gegenwärtigen Europa-Politik. Neue Rund- 
schau. No. 2, 1963. 

Rougier, L. La politique algérienne du général 
De Gaulle. Keriis de Paris. July-August, 1963. 

Schack, A. v. Heimatrecht und Selbstbestim- 
mung. Aussenpolitik. June, 1963. 

Torti, M. Evian: la coopération “amicale et 
fructueuse.” Revue Politique et Parlementaire. 
June, 1963. 

Vernant, J. La logique de Nassau. Politique 
Étrangère. No. 6, 1962. 

Wewer, H. Die deutsch-israelischen Beziehun- 
gen: Ende oder Neubeginn? Frankfurter Hefte. 
July, 1963. 


Soviet Union and Eastern Europe 


Frisch, A. L’allemand moyen et la politique 
étrangére. Revue de Défense Nationale. June, 1963. 

Gilmozzi, M. Dieci anni dopo Stalin: la societa 
sovietica a una svolta critica. Civitas. April-May, 
1963. 

The Nationalities Policy of the Soviet Union: 
A New Phase. Central Asian Review. No. 4, 1962. 

Pruck, E. F. Die Sowjetstreitkrafte als politi- 
scher Machtfaktor. Osteuropa. April, 1968. 

Yakobson, S. The Soviet Union and Ethiopia: 
A Case of Traditional Behavior. Review of Politics. 
July, 1963. 


The Middle East 


Gil Benumeya, R. Actualidad del Socialismo 
árabe en los combios del Próximo Oriente. Revista 
de Politica Internacional. March-April, 1963. 
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Rondot, P. La nouvelle crise du Proche-Orient. 
L’ Afrique et L’ Asie. No. 2, 1963. 


Africa 


Africa and the Commonwealth Conference: 
Symposium, African Afairs. July, 1963. 

Masson, P. Lueur sur le Congo? Revue de 
Défense Nationale. May, 1963. 

Mboya, T, J. The Party System and Democ- 
racy in Africa. Foreign Affairs. July, 1963. 

Le Soudan. Chronique de Politique Étrangère. 
May-June, 1963. 


South and Southeast Asia 


Burke, 8. M. The Sino-Indian Conflict. Journal 
of International Affairs. No. 2, 1968. 

Fifield, R. H. Southeast Asia in the Asian Tri- 
angle. Journal of International Affairs. No. 2, 
1963. 

Fischer, J. Universities and the Political Process 
in Southeast Asia. Pacific Affairs. Spring, 1963. 

Kroef, J. M. v.d. Indonesia and the Future of 
West New Guinea. Jl Politico. June, 1963. 

Legge, J. D. Indonesia after West Irian. 
Australian Outlook. April, 1963. 

Mookerjee, G. K. Indien nach der chinesi- 
schen Invasion. Aussenpolitik. July, 1963. 

Palmer, N. D. India’s Position in Asia. Journal 
of International Affairs. No. 2, 1963. 

Scherer, G. Nepal im chinesisch-indischen 
Spannungsfeld. Aussenpolitik. July, 1963. 

Sileock, T. H. Development of a Malayan 
Foreign Policy. Australian Outlook. April, 1963. 

Veur, P. W. v.d. West Irian in the Indonesian 
Fold. Asian Survey. July, 1963. 


Far East and Pacific 


Briessen, F. v. Von Pekings Papiertiger gur 
Atombombe Chinas. Aussenpolitik. July, 1963. 

Clubb, O. ©. China’s Position in Asia. Journal 
of International Affairs. No. 2, 1963. 
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Cole, A. B. Political Contrasts: China, India, 
and Japan. Journal of International Affairs. No. 
2, 1963. 

Morley, J. W. Japan’s Position in Asia. Journal 
of International Affairs. No. 2, 1963. 

Patrick, H. T., and Schran, P. Economic Con- 
trasts: China, India, and Japan. Journal of Inter- 
national Affairs. No. 2, 1963. 

Powell, R. L. The Military Affairs Committee 
and Party Control of the Military in China. 
Asian Survey. July, 1963. 

Scalapino, R. A. The Foreign Policy of North 
Korea. China Quarterly. April-June, 1963. 

Shigeo, H. Japan in the World Economy. 
Japan Quarterly. July-September, 1963. 

Vellut, J. L. La politique asiatique des Philip- 
pines. Chronique de Politique Étrangère. May- 
June, 1963. 


DOCUMENTS 
United States 


(Unless otherwise indicated, all entries under 
this heading bear the imprint: “Washington: 
Government Printing Office.’’) 

Congress 

Atomic Energy Joint Committee. Developments 
in Technical Capabilities for Detecting and Identi- 
fying Nuclear Weapons Tests. March, 1963. 

House. Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1968. April, 1963. 

. Winning the Cold War: U. S. 
Tilopa Oifension, Part I, April, 1963; Part II, 
May, 1963. 

Senate. Committee on Foreign Relations. 8th 

NATO Parliamentarians’ Conference. April, 1963. 
. vents in United States-Cuban 
Ruins: Chronology, 1957-68, January, 1963. 
: . Legislation on Foreign Rela- 
March, 1963, 
. Review of United States Par- 
cindion: in the United Nations. March, 1963, 


The 




















tions. 








OTHER BOOKS RECEIVED 


ABRAMOV, I'ropor, One Day in the “New Dife”: 
The First Candid Soviet Novel of a Collective 
Farm. (New York: Frederick A. Praeger, Inc. 
1968. Pp. 174. $3.50.) 

ADAMS, ARTHUR E., Bolsheviks in the Ukraine: 
The Second Campaign, 1918-1919. (New 
Haven: Yale University Press. 1963. Pp. ix, 
440. $8.75.). 

ALEXANDROV, Vicror, The Kremlin: Nerve- 
Centre of Russian History. (New York: St. 
Martin’s Press. 1963. Pp. 335. $5.95.) 

ALVAREZ, Jesus F. Furyo, Director, Revista de 
Estudios Politicos. (Madrid: Instituto de Estu- 

© 


dios Politicos. 1963. Pp. 374. 45 pesetas.) 

ANDREWS, Witutam G., American National 
Political Institutions. (Princeton: D. Van 
Nostrand Co., Ine. 1963. Pp. 200. $1.50, 
Paper.) 

Barnett, A. Doax, China on the Eve of Commu- 
nist Takeover. (New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 
Inc. 1963. Pp. xii, 371. $6.95.) 

Becxert, JOHN A., Motivation and Systemation: 
New Realities for Industrial Management. (New 
Hampshire: Whittemore School of Business 
and Economics. 1963. Pp. 24. Paper.) 

Beru, H, E. ann OLLARD, R. L., Editors, His- 
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torical Essays 1600-1750: Presented to David EMmBREE, GrorGs, Editor, The Soviet Union and 


Ogg. (New York: Barnes & Noble, Inc. 1963. 
Pp. x, 274. $7.00.) 

Biack, EuGENE CHARLTON, The Association: 
British Extraparliamentary Palitical Organiza- 
tion, 1769-17938. (Cambridge: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press. 1963. Pp. 344. $6.75.) 

Brau, Peter M., The Dynamics of Bureaucracy: 
A Study of Interpersonal Relations in Two 
Government Agencies. (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press. 1963. Pp. xiii, 322. $7.50.) 

BoarmMan, Parrick M., Union Monopolies and 
Antitrust Restraints. (Washington, D. C.: 
Labor Policy Association, Inc. 1963. Pp. x, 
203.) 

-BURNHAM, JAMES, The Machiavellians. (Chicago: 
Henry Regnery Co. 1963. Pp. x, 305. $1.95, 
Paper.) 

CAMPBELL, J. DUNCAN AND Howe Ln, Encar M., 
American Military Insignia, 1800-1851. (Wash- 
ington, D. C.: Smithsonian Institution. 1963. 
Pp. xv, 124. $2.00.) 

CAPONIGRI, A. Ropert, Translator, Niccolo 
Machiavelli: The Prince. (Chicago: Henry 
Regnery Co. 1963. Pp. x, 148. $.95, Paper.) 

CHARLES, SEARLE F., Minister of Relief: Harry 
Hopkins and the Depression. (Syracuse: Syra- 
cuse University Press. 1963. Pp. xi, 286. $6.00.) 

CLINE, CATHERINE ANN, Recruits to Labour: The 
British Labour Party, 1914-1931. (Syracuse: 
Syracuse University Press. 1963. Pp. vii, 198. 
$5.00.) 

COLUMBE, MarcEL, Director, Orient, No. 26. 
(Paris: Societe d’Etudes et de Publications 
Orient. 1963. Pp. 190. $2.25, Paper.) 

CoMMITTEE ON AERONAUTICAL AND SPACE SCI- 
ENCES: U. S. Senate, Documents on Interna- 
tional Aspects of the Exploration and Use of 
Outer Space, 1954—1962. (Washington, D. C.: 
U. S. Government Printing Office. 1963. Pp. xi, 
407. $1.25, Paper.) 

COMMITTEE ON SCIENCE AND ASTRONAUTICS, 
Astronautical and Aeronautical Events of 1962. 
(Washington, D. C.: U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office. 1963. Pp. vii, 370. $1.00, Paper.) 

CORNFORTH, MAURICE, The Theory of Knowledge. 
(New York: International Publishers. 1963. 
Pp. 207. $1.95, Paper.) 

Davis, KINGSLEY AND LANGLOIS, ELEANOR, 
Future Demographic Growth of the San Francisco 
Bay Area. (Berkeley: Institute of Govern- 

„mental Studies. 1963. Pp. iv, 27. $1.50, Paper.) 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, Foreign Relations of the 
United States, Vol. VI: The American Republics. 
(Washington, D. C.: U. S. Government Print- 
ing Offce. 1963. Pp. ix, 773. $3.25.) 

Eccer, Rowrannp AND Harris, Josers P., The 
President and Congress. (New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Inc. 1963. Pp. 128. Paper.) 


ihe German Question: September 1958 to June 
1961. (The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff. 1963. Pp. 
xi, 330. 25.25 guilders, Paper.) 

Fryz, Ropert J., Federal-Municipal Relations: 
An Overview. (Alabama: University of Alabama 
Bureau of Public Administration. 1963. Pp. iv, 
37. Paper.) 

GELFAND, LAWRENCE E., The Inquiry: American 
Preparations for Peace, 1917-1919. (New 
Haven: Yale University Press. 1963. Pp. xiv, 
387. $8.75.) 

GrewirtTz, Herman, How to Prepare for College 
Board Achievement Tests: Physics. (Great 
Neck, New York: Barron’s Educational Series. 
1963. Pp. 147. $4.50, Cloth, $2.25, Paper.) 

Gotoms, Bern aNd DotkKart, Ronautp H., 
Editors, Statistical Abstract of Latin America 
1962. (University of California, Los Angeles: 
Center of Latin American Studies. 1963. Pp. 
xviii, 110. $3.00, Paper.) 

GREENFIELD, MARGARET, Social Dependency in 
the San Francisco Bay Area: Today and 
Tomorrow. (Berkeley: Institute of Govern- 
mental Studies. 1963. Pp. v, 65. $1.50, Paper.) 

Grotius, Huaco, The Law of War and Peace. (New 
York: Bobbs-Merrill Co., Inc. Reprint, 1963. 
Pp. xlvi, 946.) 

HALAPPA, G. S., Editor, Studies in State Adminis- 
tration. (Dharwar: Karnatak University. 1963. 
Pp. xv, 668. Rs. 15.) 

HIGBEE, EDWARD, Farms and Farmers in an 
Urban Age. (New York: The Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fund. 1963. Pp. xii, 183. $3.00, Cloth, 
$1.45, Paper.) 

House COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS, The 
Soviet Economic Offensive in Western Europe: 
Oil and Initiative in the Cold War. (Newark, 
Delaware: The Document Press. 1963. Pp. viii, 
35.) 

HousE or REPRESENTATIVES, Parliamentary De- 
bates: Commonwealth of Australia 24th Parlia- 
meni. (Canberra, Australia: Commonwealth 
Government Printer. 1963. Pp. 615-806. 6d. 
per number, Paper.) 

Hurt, W. H., Keynesianism: Retrospect and Pros- 
pect. (Chicago: Henry Regnery Co. 1963. Pp. 
xi, 446. $7.50.) 

INAYATULLAH, Editor, Bureaucracy and Develop- 
ment in Pakistan. (Peshawar: Pakistan Acad- 
emy for Rural Development. 1963. Pp. vi, 
453.) 

Kent, T. J., JR., City and Regional Planning for 
the Metropolitan San Francisco Bay Area. 
(Berkeley: Institute of Governmental Studies. 
1963. Pp. iii, 22. $1.50, Paper.) 

KERR, A. J., Law and Justice: A Christian Exposi- 
iion. (Grahamstown, South Africa: Grocott & 
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Sherry, Printers and Publishers. 1963. Pp. xiii, 
115. $1.75, Paper.) 

Kine, Wunsz, China at the Washington Confer- 
ence, 1921-1922. (New York: St. John’s Uni- 
versity Press. 1963. Pp. 71. Paper.) 

KRISHNAMACHARI, V. T., Fundamentals of Plan- 
ning in India. (Calcutta: Orient Longmans 
Ltd. 1962. Pp. xviii, 267. Rs. 12.) 

Laxsovirz, I. M., Aid for Federally Affected Public 
Schools. (Syracuse: Syracuse University Press. 
1963. Pp. xii, 205. $1.75, Paper.) 

LATTIMORE, Ownn, Studies in Frontier History: 
Collected Papers 1929-58. (New York: Oxford 
University Press. 1963. Pp. 565. $12.00.) 

Lerca, Cuarums O., JR., America in World 
Affairs. (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Inc. 1963. Pp. 114. Paper.) 

Levy, Leonardo W., anb Roce, Joun P., 
Editors, The American Political Process: How 
the American Government Works. (New York: 
George Braziller, Ine. 1963. Pp. x, 246. $5.00.) 

Lıvınasron, Joun C., anp THompson, ROBERT 
G., The Consent of the Governed: An Introduction 
to American Government. (New York: The 
Macmillan Co. 1963. Pp. 465, $5.75.) 

LockarD, Duann, The Politics of State and Local 
Government. (New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1963. Pp. x, 566.) 

LoPrarKA, ApAm, Panstwo Socjalistyezne A 
Zwiazki Zawodowe. (Poland: Wydawnictwo 
Pozanaskie. 1962. Pp. 307.) 

MacDonaup, Cuarues B., The Siegfried Line 
Campaign: U. S. Army in World War II. 
(Washington, D. C.: U. 8. Government Print- 
iag Office. 1963. Pp. xxi, 670. 38.75.) 

MAYER, Aprian, Indians in Fiji. (New York: 
Oxford University Press. 1963. Pp. vi, 142. 
$2.25, Paper.) 

McCoy, Cuarums N. R., The Structure of Political 
Thought: A Study in the History of Political 
Ideas. (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co. 
1963. Pp. xi, 323. $5.95, Text, $7.95, Trade 
Edition.) 

McNear, Rogert H., The Bolshevik Tradition: 
Lenin, Stalin, Khrushchev. (Englewood Cliffs: 
Prentice-Hall, Ine. 1963. Pp. viii, 181. $1.95, 
Paper.) 

McNerar, Rosert H., Editor, Lenin, Stalin, 
Khruschchev: Voices of Bolshevism. (Englewood 
Cliffs: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1963. Pp. viii, 180. 
$1.95, Paper.) 

Merravux, Guy 8., ann Crouzet, Francois, The 
Nineteenth-Century World: Readings from the 
History of Mankind. (New York: Mentor 
Books. 1963. Pp. xvii, 519. $.95, Paper.) 

Miner, Jerry, Social and Economic Factors in 
Spending for Public Education. (Syracuse: 
Syracuse University Press. 1963. Pp. x, 159. 
$1.75, Paper.) 


NATIONAL Economic DEVELOPMENT COUNCIL, 
Export Trends. (London: Her Majesty’s 
Stationery Office. 1963. Pp. iv, 28. $.50, Paper.) 

NGUBANE, JORDAN K., An African Explains 
Apartheid. (New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 
Inc. 1963. Pp. xi, 243. $5.50.) 

Pasquget, Dr. Roperro Morra, Director, El 
Foro. (Mexico: Organo del la Barra Mexicana, 
Colegio de Abogados. 1962. Cuarta Epoca 
Num. 37, Pp. 115. Cuarta Epoca Num. 38, Pp. 
137. Paper.) 

PELTASON, Jack W., Eniror, American Govern- 
ment Annual, 19638-1964. (New York: Rinehart 
and Winston. 1963. Pp. iv, 156. $2.25, Paper.) 

Philippine Journal of Public Administration, 
January 1963. (Manila: University of the 
Philippines. 1963. Pp. 64. $2.50, single copies, 
Paper.) 

Picarp, Max, Man and Language. (Chicago: 
Henry Regnery Co. 1963. Pp. iii, 155. $1.45, 
Paper.) 

Pritcuett, C. HERMAN AND WESTIN, ALVIN F., 
Editors, The Third Branch of Government: Eight 
Cases in Constitutional Politics. (Burlingame: 
Harcourt, Brace & World, Inc. 1963. Pp. 308. 
$2.95, Paper.) 

ROTHERMUND, INDIRA, The Philosophy of Re- 
straint. (Bombay: V. P. Bhagwat at Mouj 
Printing Bureau. 1963, Pp. xv, 195. Rs. 15.00.) 

SAULNIER, RAYMOND, J., The Strategy of Economic 
Policy. (New York: Fordham University Press. 
1963. Pp. xi, 81. $3.00.) 

SIBLEY, Mutrorp Q., Editor, The Quiet Battle. 
(Chicago: Quadrangle Books, Inc., 1963. Pp. 
vill, 390. $5.95.) 

STEBBINS, Ricuarp P., Editor with assistance of 
Elaine P. Adam, Documents on American 
Foreign Relations, 1962. (New York: Harper & 
Row, Publishers. 1963. Pp. xxiv, 550. $7.50.) 

STEPHENS, Ian, Pakistan. (New York: Frederick 
A. Praeger, Publisher. 1963. Pp. x, 288.) 

Swan, Donaup, Federal Conservation Policy, 
1921—1933. (Berkeley: University of California 
Press. 1968. Pp. 221. Paper.) 

Taper, BERNARD, Gomillion versus Lightfoot: 
Apartheid in Alabama. (New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Inc, Pp. 181. $1.45, Paper.) 

ULMER, Sipney S., Introductory Readings in 
Political Behavior, (Chicago: Rand McNally & 
Co. 1961. Pp. 465. $4.75.) 

U. S. Bursa or Census, The Current Population 
Survey Reinterview Program: Technical Paper 
No. 6. (Washington, D. C.: U. S. Government 
Printing Office. 1963. Pp. iv, 87. $.55, Paper.) 

U. S. Bureau or Census, The Current Popula- 
tion Survey: A Report on Methodology, Technical 
Paper No. 7. (Washington, D. C.: U. 8. Govern- 
ment Printing Office. 1963. Pp. vi, 91. $.65, 
Paper.) 
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Unt, Pierre, Partnership for Progress: A Program 
for Transatlantic Action. (New York: Harper & 
Row, Publishers. 1968. Pp. xxxiii, 126. $2.95.) 

Warsa, WARREN B., Editor, Readings in Russian 
History: Vol. I, From Ancient Times to the 18th 
Century; Vol. II, From the Reign of Paul to 
Alexander III; Vol. III, The Revolutionary Era 
and the Soviet Period. (Syracuse: Syracuse 
University Press. 1963. Pp. x, 866. $6.95, Cloth 
each vol., $3.75, Paper each vol.) 

WEBSTER, SIR CHARLES, The Congress of Vienna, 
1814-1815. (New York: Barnes & Noble, Inc. 
1963. Pp. 213. $5.00.) 

WELCH, CoLongsn Groree Parricx, U.S.A. 

(Ret.), Britannia: The Roman Conquest and 
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Occupation of Britain. (Middletown, Connecti- 
cut: Wesleyan University Press. 1963. Pp. xiii, 
282. $6.95.) 

Winpsor, Puiip, City of Leave: A History of 
Berlin, 1946-1962. (New York: Frederick A. 
Praeger, Publisher. 1963. Pp. 276. $6.50.) 

Youne, WILLIAM H., Ogg and Ray’s Essentials of 
American National Government, 9th Edition. 
(New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts. 1963. 
Pp. xii, 550. $3.95, Paper.) 

ZOLL, DONALD ATWELL, feason and Rebellion: An 
Informal History of Political Ideas. (Englewood 
Cliffs: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1963. Pp. ix. 373. 
$6.95.) 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


With the forthcoming March 1964 number, Leo B. Lott, of the Ohio 
State University, becomes the News and Notes Editor. 


NOMINATIONS 


The Association’s Committee on Nominations invites all members to 
propose candidates for the elective offices of the Association, to wit: 
President Elect, three Vice Presidents, Secretary, Treasurer, and eight 
members for two-year terms on the Council. Suggestions and supporting 
statements may be sent to any member of the Committee: J. Austin 
Ranney, University of Wisconsin, Chairman; Rupert Emerson, Harvard 
University; Robert Scalapino, University of California (Berkeley); Avery 
Leiserson, Vanderbilt University; James Prothro, University of North 
Carolina; Ruth G. Weintraub, Hunter College. The sooner suggestions are 
received the better; to be considered af all they must arrive by March 15, 
1964. 


PROGRAM: 1964 ANNUAL MEETING 


As stated in an earlier letter to department chairmen, the Program 
Committee for the 1964 annual meeting (Chicago, 9-12 September) invites 
newer members of the Association to submit papers for consideration by 
the appropriate section chairmen listed below. This procedure replaces 
last year’s separately organized selected-paper panels but is designed to 
afford the same opportunity. To be considered, papers should be sub- 
mitted no later than 15 March 1964. Committee members: Chairman, 
Leon D. Epstein, University of Wisconsin; National Government and 
Politics—Richard M. Scammon, Director, Bureau of the Census; Com- 
parative Politics (Western)—John E. Turner, University of Minnesota; 
Comparative Politics (Developing Nations)— Leonard Binder, Uni- 
versity of Chicago; State and Local Politics—Lawrence J. R. Herson, 
Ohio State University; Public Administration—Robert V. Presthus, 
Cornell University; Public Law and Judicial Process— Walter F. Murphy, 
Princeton University; International Relations and Foreign Policy—— 
Bernard Cohen, University of Wisconsin (replacing Stanley Hoffmann); 
New Research Techniques—John Wahlke, State University of New York 
at Buffalo; Political Theory—John D. Lewis, Oberlin College; and for the 
Conference on Soviet and Communist Studies—Robert Tucker, Princeton 
University. 
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WASHINGTON OFFICE NEWSLETTER 


Our 59th Annual Meeting, held in New York 
City from September 4-7, was in many important 
respects the most extensive in the Association’s 
history. About 3,000 persons—a record attend- 
ance total—were registered in the Commodore and 
Biltmore Hotels. Scheduled during the week were 
68 panel meetings, during which 124 research 
papers were presented for discussion. Among 
other highlights was presentation of the following 
awards: 


Leonard D. Warre Awarp, to KARL A. 
HOCHSCHWENDER, of Yale University, for his 
dissertation entitled, “The Politics of Civil 
Service Reform in West Germany.” 


The Wooprow Wiuson FOUNDATION AWARD, to 
Inis L. CLAUDE, JR., professor of political science 
at the University of Michigan, for his book, 
Power and International Relations. 


CONGRESSIONAL DISTINGUISHED SERVICE 
Awarps, to Senators Cuinron P. ANDERSON 
(D-N.M.), Levererr BALTONSTALL (R-Mass.), 
and Representatives Gmorem Manon (D-Tex.) 
and Tuomas B. Curtis (R-Mo.). 


Two New Awards Announced. The Association 
has established two new awards for research, to 
be presented in conjunction with the Annual 
Meeting. They are: 


The Epwarp 8. Corwin Awanp for the best 
doctoral dissertation in the field of publie law, 
broadly defined to include the judicial process, 
judicial biography, judicial behavior, the Ameri- 
can Constitutional system, or any other sub- 
stantive area which deals in a significant fashion 
with a topic related to or having a substantial 
impact on the American Constitution. The dis- 
sertation must have been completed and accepted 
before the end of this (1968) calendar year. 
Entries are to be submitted through departmental 
chairmen, and departments are requested to sub- 
mit to the Association’s Washington office not 
more than one dissertation each for consideration 
for the award. Entries should be submitted not 
later than April 15, 1964. 


The Pr Srema ALraa Awar for the best paper 
presented during the Association’s Annual Meet- 
ing. This award, established in cooperation with 
the political science honorary fraternity, will be 
presented for the first time at the Annual Meet- 
ing in 1964 (for the best paper presented at the 
1963 meeting) and will carry with it an hono- 
rarium of $250. 

Following are the deadlines for submission of 


-n 


manuscripts and suggestions for other awards to 
be presented at the Association’s 1964 Annual 
Meeting, September 9-12, Pick-Congress Hotel, 
Chicago, IHinois. 


Leonard D. White Memorial Award 


This award is for the best doctoral dissertation 
within the general field of public administration, 
including broadly related problems of policy for- 
mation and administrative history. The disserta- 
tion must have been completed and accepted 
before the end of this calendar year, 1963. 
Departments are requested to submit to the 
Association office not more than one dissertation 
each for consideration for the award, which car- 
ries with it an honorarium of $250. Dissertations 
should be submitted as soon as possible and not 
later than April 15, 1964. 


Atherton Press Prize 


This prize was not awarded in 1963, because— 
in the judgment of the committee—none of the 
manuscripts submitted clearly met the criteria 
established in cooperation with Atherton Press. 
The competition will be continued, however, for 
the best original manuscript in the field of politi- 
cal science. Manuscripts entered for consideration 
for the $1000 prize in 1964 must be mailed to the 
Association office prior to March 1, 1964. They 
are to be no longer than 200,000 words, and 
Atherton Press will have first option on publica- 
tion of manuscripts submitted for the prize. As in 
the past, the Association reserves the right to 
withhold the prize, if in the opinion of the com- 
mittee, no sufficiently meritorious manuscript is 
submitted. 


Woodrow Wilson Foundation Award 


The Association would be pleased to receive 
recommendations for this award, for the best 
book published in 1963 on government, politics 
or international affairs. Suggestions should be 
conveyed to the national office prior to February 
1, 1964. 


Annual Meeting Organization. Leon Epstein, 
chairman of the Program Committee, is inviting 
advanced graduate students as well as newer 
members of the Association to submit papers for 
consideration by the appropriate section chair- 
men for the 1964 Annual Meeting. Papers should 
be submitted as early as possible, and in any 
event no later than March 15, 1964, to the follow- 
ing: 

a 
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National Government and Politics—Richard 
M.Scammon, Director, Bureau of the Census 

Comparative Politics (Western)—John E. 
Turner, University of Minnesota 

Comparative Politics (Developing Nations)— 
Leonard Binder, University of Chicago 

State and Local Politics—Lawrence J. R. 
Herson, Ohio State University 

Public Administration——-Robert V. Presthus, 
Cornell University 

Public Law and Judicial Process—Walter F. 
Murphy, Princeton University 

International Relations and Foreign Policy— 
Bernard Cohen, University of Wisconsin 
(replacing Stanley Hoffman) 

New Research Techniques—John Wahlke, 
State University of New York at Buffalo 
Political Theory—John D. Lewis, Oberlin 

College 
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Conference on Soviet and Communist Studies — 
Robert Tucker, Princeton University 


International Political Science Association. An 
Executive Committee meeting and Round Table 
of IPSA was held at Nuffield College, Oxford, 
September 18-24, 1963. The topics for discussion 
at the Round Table were Federalism and De- 
centralization. Over thirty participants from 
twelve countries took part in the Round Table. 
Professor Carl Friedrich, Harvard University, 
was in charge of the sessions on Federalism and 
Professor A. H. Hanson, University of Leeds, 
was in charge of the sessions on Decentralization. 

The next International Congress of IPSA will 
be held in Geneva, Switzerland, September 21-26, 
1964. Social Science Research Council will make 
some travel grants for Americans participating in 
the program at the IPSA Geneva Congress; the 
deadline for applications is April 1, 1964. 


PROFESSIONAL CONFERENCES 


Fifty-ninth Annual Meeting of the 
American Political Science Association 


Minutes of the Council Meeting 


The Council of the American Political Science 
Association met at 9:30 a.m., September 3, 1963, 
in the Club Suite of the Commodore Hotel in 
New York City, with President Carl J. Friedrich 
presiding. The following members of the Council, 
nominees for election in 1963, and former presi- 
dents of the Association were present: William 
Anderson, Stephen K. Bailey, Franklin L. Bur- 
dette, Byrum E. Carter, Gwendolen M, Carter, 
Frederic N. Cleaveland, Karl W. Deutsch, Leon 
D. Epstein, Morton Grodzins, Charles B. Hagan, 
John H. Hallowell, H. Field Haviland, Jr,, E. 
Pendleton Herring, Lawrence J. R. Herson, Max 
M. Kampelman, Evron M. Kirkpatrick, Ruth C. 
Lawson, John D. Lewis, Harvey C. Mansfield, 
Robert G. McCloskey, J. Roland Pennock, 
Ithiel de Sola Pool, C. Herman Pritchett, Em- 
mette 8. Redford, Leo C. Riethmayer, Wallace S. 
Sayre, Harold Sprout, David B. Truman, Vernon 
Van Dyke, Sheldon 8. Wolin, and Bryce Wood. 

Prior to the meeting the Executive Director 
had mailed to each Council member an agenda 
book which included the reports of the Executive 
Director, the Editor of the Review, the Treasurer, 
Auditor, and the Co-Chairman of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Political Science and Administrative 
Law, as well as the minutes of Executive Com- 
mittee meetings during the past year. These re- 
ports were the basis of Council discussion and 
are available to Association members. The report 
of the 1963 Program Committee Chairman is 
now in process of coming to life. 


The Editor of the Revrew requested and re- 
ceived unanimous approval of the appointment of 
Robert E. Lane of Yale and Stanley Hoffmann of 
Harvard to replace Dwight Waldo and Samuel 
H. Beer on the Review Editorial Board. The 
Editor also mentioned that, although manuscripts 
are received in considerable number, there is no 
surplus of good manuscripts for inclusion in the 
REVIEW. 

In amplifying his report the Executive Direc- 
tor announced that the fifty-ninth Annual Meet- 
ing is expected to be the largest in the history of 
the Association with approximately three thous- 
and in attendance. This year there are nearly as 
many persons participating in the program as 
were in attendance at the 1953 Annual Meeting. 
Association membership continues to grow, 
averaging an increase of over one hundred per 
month during the past year. 

Among other significant developments of this 
year is the greater recognition accorded political 
science through its inclusion in the Division of 
Behavioral Sciences of the National Academy of 
Sciences, National Research Council, 

Significant new programs of the Association 
include the Congressional Staff Fellowship Pro- 
gram, supported by a grant.from the Ford 
Foundation, under which four appointments 
from Senate and House offices have been made 
for the coming year. It is expected that a larger 
number of appointments will be made in subse- 
quent years. The Seminar for Freshman Congress- 
men, organized to give new Congressmen an in- 
sight into Congressional operations and conducted 
for the first time in January, 1963, found over 
50 of the 67 new members of the House in at- 
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tendance at every session and has brought forth 
not only expressions of appreciation but also 
calls on the Association for continued assistance. 
At the request of the Civil Service Commission, 
the Association arranged a Seminar in Legislative 
Operations, designed to enhance the Federal 
career executive’s knowledge and understanding 
of executive-legislative relations. The Senate 
Youth Program, organized in collaboration with 
the William Randolph Hearst Foundation and 
unanimously approved by Senate resolution, 
brought two high school student leaders from 
each state to Washington for a week’s study of 
governmental operations. In these new programs, 
as well as in such continuing activities as the 
Congressional Fellowship Program with its 
affliated program of Congressional Fellowships 
for Federal Executives, members of the Council 
recognized appreciatively that under the present 
Executive Director the Association has estab- 
lished a unique relationship with members of 
Congress. 

In summarizing his report the Treasurer ac- 
cented the currently strong financial status of the 
Association and emphasized the importance of 
continuing to build a substantial Endowment 
Fund. The Council unanimously approved the 
sending of letters of appreciation on behalf of the 
Council to those who have made financial contri- 
butions to the Association during the past year. 
On the motion of Max Kampelman, seconded by 
Harvey Mansfield, the proposed budget for July 1, 
1963, to June 30, 1964, was unanimously approved. 

The President announced that during the past 
year the Executive Committee had authorized 
the establishment of a committee to investigate 
retirement systems currently in effect in the 
United States. No report has thus far been made 
but it is hoped that the committee will devise a 
significant and novel approach to this urgent 
problem. 

Although the Association is forbidden by its 
constitution to take stands on public matters, it 
is increasingly apparent that there is need for more 
adequate and objective presentation of material 
in the civil rights field. On motion of Morton 
Grodzins as amended by Karl Deutsch and 
seconded by Field Haviland, the Council unani- 
mously voted to empower the President, Execu- 
tive Director, and Treasurer to constitute them- 
selves a committee for the purpose of negotiating 
with educational televison stations concerning 
possible APSA-sponsored programs adequately 
and objectvely reporting on civil rights matters, 
especially voting rights and pending Congressional 
legislation in the field. This committee is also 
authorized to consider the possibility of further 
Association measures on this subject, entailing 
establishment of a study committee or other pro- 
cedures. 
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The problem of reporting to members on the 
growing and impressive activities of the Associa- 
tion brought forth lively discussion. Suggestions 
included (1) the publication of an annual report 
in the Ruvirw, (2) the attaching of a briefer 
current report to each issue of the Revirw, (3) 
the periodic sending of a newsletter to members, 
and (4) the presentation of this material in a few 
pages in the printed program of the Annual 
Meeting. It was informally agreed that next 
year’s Executive Committee should try to resolve 
the problem. 

In discussion of the feasibility of holding the 
1965 Annual Meeting in Washington, it was 
moved by Franklin Burdette, seconded by Her- 
man Pritchett, and unanimously approved by the 
Council that this meeting be held there provided 
adequate and financially satisfactory arrange- 
ments can be made; in case such arrangements 
cannot be made, the Executive Committee was 
authorized to arrange for the meeting at some 
other suitable location on the East coast. 

The Council adjourned at 4:30 p.m. 

Rura C. Lawson, SECRETARY 


Minutes of the Annual Business Meeting 


The Annual Business Meeting of the American 
Political Science Association was called to order 
by President Carl J. Friedrich in the Windsor 
Ballroom of the Commodore Hotel, New York, 
New York, at 4:30 P.M., September 4, 1963. 

President Friedrich called attention to the 
fact that this is the sixtieth anniversary of the 
founding of the Association, although it is only 
the fifty-ninth Annual Meeting. He then spoke 
briefly on the activities of the Association during 
the past year, called attention to the various 
reports of officers and committees available to 
members, and thanked the officers, Executive 
Committee, Council, and members of several 
committees for their very generous cooperation 
and excellent help during the past year. 

Harvey Mansfield, Editor of the Review, com- 
mented briefly on his written report which had 
been distributed prior to the meeting. He called 
special attention to the more extensive and pro- 
fegsionally prepared index in the December, 
1962, issue and expressed appreciation to Corinne 
Silverman for its preparation. He also noted that 
the bibliographical section on international rela- 
tions had been resumed, thanks to the help of 
Richard L. Merritt, Yale University; that a new 
section on comparative administration had been 
inaugurated with the help of Nimrod Raphaeli, 
University of Michigan; that Stanley Hoffmann, 
Harvard University, and Robert E. Lane, Yale 
University, were replacing Samuel H. Beer, 
Harvard University, and Dwight Waldo, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley, on the Editorial 
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Board. It was moved, seconded, and passed that 
the Editor’s report be accepted. 

Evron Kirkpatrick, the Executive Director, 
made a brief report on Association activities 
summarizing some of the more important items 
in the lengthy written report that was distributed 
before the meeting and which is available to mem- 
bers desiring a copy. He called special attention 
to the new programs of the Association: the Sen- 
ate Youth Program and the Congressional Staff 
Fellowships; commented on the success of the 
insurance programs, flights to Europe, World 
Tour, and other services; and discussed briefly 
his personal view that the Association has great 
responsibilities in the fields of academic freedom, 
civil liberties, and civil rights. It was moved, 
seconded, and passed that the Executive Direc- 
tor’s report be accepted. 

Max Kampelman, Treasurer, discussed his 
report which had been distributed to the members 
prior to the meeting. He reported that the finan- 
cial affairs of the Association are in a very healthy 
condition, that the endowment fund is growing, 
that an adequate operating reserve is being 
created, and that the Association has been most 
fortunate in its foundation grants and gifts dur- 
ing the past year. He briefly reviewed the income 
and expenses for the past year and called atten- 
tion to the main items in the budget proposed for 
next year. It was moved, seconded, and passed 
that the Treasurer’s report be accepted. 

Ruth Lawson, the Secretary, read the minutes 
of the Council Meeting of September 3, 1963. It 
was moved, seconded, and passed that the 
minutes as read be approved. (The minutes as 
approved are printed above.) 

J. W. Peltason, Chairman of the Nominating 
Committee, recommended the following slate of 
officers for 1963-1964 and council members for 
the two-year term 1963-1965: 


President Elect: David B. Truman (Columbia 
University) 

Vice Presidents: Gwendolen M. Carter (Smith 
College); Morton Grodzins (University of 
Chicago); J. Roland Pennock (Swarthmore 
College) 

Secretary: John H. Schaar (University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley) 

Treasurer: Max M. Kampelman (Washington, 
D. C.) 

Members of the Council for two years: Byrum E. 
Carter (Indiana University) ; Frederic Cleave- 
land (University of North Carolina); Karl W. 
Deutsch (Yale University); Leon D. Epstein 
(University of Wisconsin); Lawrence Herson 
(Ohio State University); Robert McCloskey 
(Harvard University); Richard Neustadt 
(Columbia University); Lucian Pye (Mas- 
mchusetts Institute of Technology) 
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Mr. Peltason moved the approval of the slate. 
The motion was seconded and passed unani- 
mously. Other members of the Nominating Com- 
mittee, in addition to the chairman, were: Weldon 
Cooper, University of Virginia; John D. Lewis, 
Oberlin College; Rupert Emerson, Harvard 
University; J. Austin Ranney, University of 
Wisconsin; and Robert Scalapino, University of 
California, Berkeley. 

A resolution was presented from the floor en- 
dorsing the civil rights legislation before Con- 
gress. Because the resolution was not, in accord- 
ance with constitutional requirement, submitted 
to the Council prior to presentation to the busi- 
ness meeting, President Friedrich ruled it out of 
order. There was a brief discussion and another 
resolution presented, strongly endorsing the ac- 
tion of the Council in the field of civil rights 


` (reported to the business meeting in the Council 


minutes) and expressing vigorous support of the 
activities envisaged by the Council action. Since 
this resolution was directly related to action taken 
by the Council and presented by the Council to 
the business meeting, President Friedrich ruled 
that the resolution was constitutionally admis- 
sible. The motion was seconded and unani- 
mously approved. 

President Friedrich expressed his appreciation 
to all members of the Association for their excel- 
lent assistance in various aspects of the important 
work of the Association during the past year. He 
then called the new President-Elect, David B. 
Truman, to the platform and turned the gavel 
over to the incoming President, C. Herman 
Pritchett. 

President Pritchett took the chair, expressed 
the Association’s gratitude to President Friedrich 
for his generous giving of time to and fine work 
on behalf of the Association during the past year. 

The meeting was adjourned at 6:00 P.M. 

Rura C. Lawson, Secretary 


The Southern California political science 
association elected the following officers at its 
meeting on July 17th at Long Beach State Col- 
lege: president: Melvin Crain, San Diego State 
College; vice-president: Richard Longaker, 
UCLA; secretary: George S. Blair, Claremont 
Graduate School; treasurer: John Brown Mason; 
Orange State College, Fullerton. Members of the 
executive council are: Henry A. Turner, Uni- 
versity of California, Santa Barbara; Roy V. Peel, 
San Fernando Valley College; Gerald Rigby, 
University of Southern California; Robert 
Simmons, Los Angeles State College; Robert 
Morlan, University of Redlands. 


The Oklahoma political science association met 
in an annual meeting on April 19 and 20 at East 
Central State College, Ada, Oklahoma. State 
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Senator Fred Harris, candidate for U. 8S. Senate, 
1964, spoke to the banquet meeting on Oklahoma, 
state politics and legislation. Other papers dealt 
with U. N. affairs and local fiscal policies. 


The Missouri political science association held 
its seventh annual meeting on the University of 
Missouri campus in Columbia on Friday, October 
25. The program included panels on “Presidential 
Prospects, 1964”; “The Missouri Nonpartisan 
Court Plan”; and “The St. Louis Borough Plan 
Election.” 

The program of the Mo-Kan Conference on 
public administration, held on Saturday, October 
26, in Columbia, included panels on: “Implica- 
tions of Emerging Regional Agencies” (Metro St. 
Louis Chapter); “Comparative International 
Administration” (Kaw Valley Chapter); and 
“Interpersonal Aspects of Communications” 
(Kansas City Chapter). 

At a joint banquet marking the end of the 
Missouri political science association meeting and 
the opening of the Mo-Kan Conference on public 
administration, Professor York Wilibern of 
Indiana University delivered the main address, 


The Midwest Conference of Political Scientists 
held its twenty-first annual meeting May 2 to 4 
at the University of Chicago. General sessions of 
the conference were addressed by Kenneth 
Thompson of the Rockefeller Foundation on 
“The Study of Change, Goals and Politics,” and 
by president Carl J. Friedrich of the American 
Political Science Association on the topic, Con- 
stitutionalism Revisited.” 

Panel sessions featured papers and discussions 
on the following themes: ‘The Impact of the 
Selection Process upon the Role of the Judge,” 
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“Political Knowledge and Attitudes of German 
Military and Civilian Personnel,” ‘Prospects for 
Democracy in Southeast Asia,” “The April 1960 
Korean Student Movement,” “The Problem of 
Purposes in the Politics of Elijah Jordan,” 
“Political Forms and Socio-Economic Character- 
istics in the Suburbs,” “Economy, Efficiency and 
Reorganization in Local Government,” ‘Smith 
Act Prosecutions in the 1950’s,” “The Changing 
Cleavage Structure of West German Politics in 
the 1960’s,”’ “The French National Assembly and 
European Integration,” “The Cold War: Status 
and Prospects,” “Theories of Conflict,” ‘The 
Role of the House Rules Committee,” ‘Policy 
Coordination: the Problem of Congress,” “Soviet 
Views of the Development Problem,” “The 
Western World and the Study of the non-Western 
World,” “The United States and the Uncommon 
Market,” “Population Trends and the Tasks of 
Public Administration,’ “The Recruitment of 
Federal Political Executives,” and “Party Organ- 
izations in Five Midwestern Republican States.” 
A special panel featured papers on teaching 
methods in political science, and many of those 
attending toured the facilities of “1313.” 

President E. Allen Helms chaired the business 
meeting of the Conference, which elected the 
following new officers: William O. Farber, Uni- 
versity of South Dakota, president; Arthur W. 
Bromage, University of Michigan, vice-president; 
and as members of the executive council, J. Gus 
Liebenow, Indiana University; James A. Robin- 
son, Northwestern University; and Richard W, 
Taylor, Coe College. 

The 1964 meeting of the Conference will be 
held at the University of Wisconsin on April 30 
to May 2. The program chairman is James A. 
Robinson, Northwestern University. 


OTHER ACTIVITIES 


The University of Arizona announces the crea- 
_tion of an institute of government research. The 
institute, associated with the department of 
government’s political science faculty in the Uni- 
versity’s college of liberal arts, will assume 
governmental research activities, formerly prose- 
cuted by the University’s bureau of business and 
public research, The institute will serve to sup- 
port faculty and graduate student research pro- 
gram activities, and will permit an expanded 
political science research program at the Uni- 
versity of Arizona. Currin V. Shields, head of the 
department of government, serves as acting 
director. 


The headquarters of the Inter-university Case 
Program has been transferred from New York City 


to the campus of the Maxwell graduate school, 
Syracuse University. Under a five-year arrange- 
ment, Syracuse will contribute to the ICP the 
expenses of operating the ICP central office and an 
annual sum for expansion of the case program’s 
work in the development of cases in the compara- 
tive government field. The Syracuse contributions 
will enable the ICP to continue to operate as an 
independent, non-profit corporation under a 21 
member inter-university board of trustees. A 
grant from the Ford Foundation will help insure 
continuity in the ICP’s publication program dur- 
ing the early years of the new arrangement. 

To assure its continued independent, inter- 
university character, the case program has been 
incorporated. Edwin A. Bock, president of the 
corporation, joins the faculty of the Maxwell 
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school as professor of political science. Harvey C. 
Mansfield and Wallace S. Sayre serve as chairman 
and vice chairman, respectively, of the new Board 
of Trustees. The other members of the Board are: 
Alan K. Campbell, Frederic N. Cleaveland, 
Rowland Egger, George Graham, Paul Y. Ham- 
mond, Ferrel Heady, Pendleton Herring, Hubert 
Marshall, Frederick C. Mosher, Don K. Price, 
Emmette S. Redford, Frank Sherwood, Herman 
N. Somers, Harold Stein, David B. Truman, 
Dwight Waldo, York Willbern. 

The new address of the ICP central office on 
the Syracuse campus is 607 University Avenue, 
Syracuse, New York 13210. 


The Federal District Court for the western 
district of Oklahoma in Moss v. Burkhart, July 
17, 1963, adopted a plan for reapportionment of 
the state legislature which was presented to the 
Court in argument by JosprH C. Pray of the 
department of government and GEORGE MAUER, 
assistant director of the bureau of government re- 
search at the University of Oklahoma, in July of 
1962, The decision included a complete district 
plan for both houses of the legislature, resulting 
in a nearly equal representation of population. 


M. GLENN ABERNATHY, associate professor of 
political science, University of South Carolina, 
received the Russell Award for Creative Research, 
University of South Carolina, for 1963. 


CHARLES W. ANDERSON has received the 
Steiger award for outstanding teaching at the 
University of Wisconsin. 


Wium B. Barus, professor of political 
science and director of the center for Russian 
studies at the University of Michigan is on research 
and sabbatical leave from June, 1963 to Septem- 
ber, 1964. During his leave, George Kish will 
serve as acting director. 


Emwin W. Banp, professor of political science 
at Brooklyn College of the City University of 
New York, is on leave for the academic year 1963- 
64 in Lima, Peru, as senior adviser in public ad- 
ministration with the Institute of Public Ad- 
ministration (New York) under an AID contract. 


OutveR Benson, director of the bureau of 
government research at the University of Okla- 
homa, has received a leave of absence to teach a 
seminar in inter-national politics at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota during the spring quarter, 1964. 


JospPH E. Buack, chairman of the government 
department at Miami University (Ohio) will be 
on leave for two years to serve as chairman of 
the government department at the University of 
Ibadan in Ibadan, Nigeria. 
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L. Franxuin Buirz, JR., formerly assistant 
professor, bureau of public administration, Uni- 
versity of South Carolina, has been appointed 
to the University of Pittsburgh Nigerian project. 


Joun Bonn, associate professor, North Dakota . 
State University, is on sabbatical leave for 1963- 
64. 


Bernard C. Bornina, professor and chairman 
of political science at the University of Idaho, is 
on leave during 1963-64 on a Fulbright lecture- 
ship at Seoul National University and Yonsei 
University, Korea. 


Berry B. Burcu, associate professor of govern- 
ment at Tufts University, on sabbatical leave 
during 1963-64, has been appointed a scholar in 
the Radcliffe institute for independent study. 


JoHN W. CHAPMAN, associate professor of 
political science, University of Pittsburgh is on 
leave during 1963-64 as visiting professor and 
adviser to the department of political science at 
the University of Bombay. 


Francis Carney is on leave from the Uni- 
versity of California, Riverside, to serve as visit- 
ing associate professor at UCLA. 


WILLIAM A. Castor, of Middlebury College, is 
teaching in Ethiopia in 1963-64 under a Fulbright 
grant, 


ZBLMAN Cowen, dean of the law faculty at 
the University of Melbourne, Australia, is visiting 
professor of diplomacy at the Fletcher School of 
Law and Diplomacy, Tufts University. He is also 
visiting professor at Harvard law school. 


DEREK CRABTREE, Exeter University, Eng- 
land, has been appointed visiting lecturer in 
political science in the University of Oregon, 
1963-64. 


Micuatt R. Curtis, Rutgers University, is. 
on leave during 1963-64 on a grant from the 
Rutgers Research Council. 


Davin R. Derce has served as academic co- 
ordinator for the Peace Corps unit training at 
Indiana University to go to Thailand. He was 
also selected by Sigma Delta Chi for its Brown 
Derby Award, presented annually to the most 
popular professor on campus. 


JovAaN DyorpsEvic, dean of the faculty of law, 
University of Belgrade, is the recipient of a 
Rockefeller Foundation Fellowship. 


Guy H. Doper, professor of political science, 
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Brown University has received a Fulbright for 
research in Paris for 1963-64. 


Wiiiram Y. Eviiorr has retired from Harvard, 
after 38 years of teaching, to go to American 
University as University professor. A conference 
on “The Marriage of Political Philosophy and 
Practice in Public Affairs’? was held in honor of 
his retirement during July. Among the speakers 
were McGeorge Bundy, John Crowe Ransom 
and Allen Tate. 


Hrrpert EMMERICH has been appointed Pro- 
fessor of Political Science at the University of 
Virginia, with special responsibility for a group of 
Federal officials in mid-career, nominated by the 
National Institute of Public Affairs. He com- 
pleted his work as Senior Consultant in Public 
Administration at the United Nations, New York, 
in January of 1968. He is also continuing his 
duties as President of the International Institute 
of Administrative Sciences, whose headquarters 
are in Brussels and his activity on a number of 
committees in the field of national, international 
and local administration, and as consultant to the 
State Department. 


Leon D. Ersrein, professor at the University 
of Wisconsin, is on research leave in 1963-64 
on grants from the Rockefeller Foundation and 
the social science research council. 


RicHarp Fenno of the University of Rochester 
has been granted a Rockefeller fellowship for 
1963-64. 


LeRoy C. Fereuson has received a Fulbright 
Award for lecturing and research at the University 
of Florence in 1963-64. 


Lewis A. FRoMAN, assistant professor at the 
University of Wisconsin, is on leave in 1963-64 as 
a Congressional fellow. 


Epwarp B. Gurox has transferred from System 
Development Corporation (New Jersey) to its 
Washington division. 


Ernst Haas, professor of political science at 
the University of California (Berkeley) is on 
sabbatical leave during the 1963-64 year. 


W. Ror Hamiuton, assistant professor, depart- 
ment of political science at Wayne State Uni- 
versity, accepted a position as assistant direc- 
tor of the bureau of government reasearch, Uni- 
versity of Rhode Island, beginning August, 1963. 


Joser P. Hargis, after 23 years as professor 
of political science at the University of California 
(Berkeley), has retired. During 1963-64, he is 
continuing to serve as chairman of the California 
legislative internship program. 
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Louis K. Harris, professor of political science 
is returning to the faculty of Kent State Uni- 
versity from a one-year’s leave of absence as a 
visiting professor with the University of Ten- 
nessee, under an Agency for International De- 
velopment project at the University of Panama. 


Lours Henxrn has been named Hamilton Fish 
professor of international law and diplomacy at 
Columbia. 


Henry Hart, professor at the University of 
Wisconsin, is on leave in 1963-64 for research in 
India as a faculty research fellow of the American 
institute of Indian studies. 


Wiusur W. Hircucock, foreign service officer, 
has been returned from Bangkok, Thailand, to 
the Department of State, Washington, to chair 
the foreign service institute’s introductory in- 
service seminar on southeast Asia. 


SAMUEL P. HUNTINGTON, professor of govern- 
ment at Harvard University, has resumed his 
teaching duties after a year’s leave of absence. 


FREDERICK C. Irton of the University of New 
Mexico has been elected chairman of the social 
sciences section of the Southwestern and Rocky 
Mountain division of the American association 
for the advancement of science for 1963-64. 


J. Terry Iversen, instructor in political 
science at Drake University during 1962-63, has 
accepted a fellowship in international relations at 
the University of Denver, and will resume gradu- 
ate study there in September. 


PAUL KECSKEMETI has returned to full-time 
duty at RAND after an academic year at the 
Russian institute at Columbia. 


Joun H. KesseL has been appointed as faculty 
Fellow with the Republican National Committee 
during 1963-64. Mr. Thomas Monger of the 
University of Oregon, was appointed instructor 
at the University of Washington and will assume 
Professor Kessel’s course work. 


Karu Lame is on leave from the University of 
Michigan for 1963-64 to serve as assistant to 
the chancellor of the University of California at 
Santa Cruz. 


EuGeNrE Leg, associate professor of political 
science at the University of California (Berkeley) 
has been awarded a departmental Rockefeller 
Foundation overseas grant and will be engaged 
in teaching and research in Dar-es-Salaam, 
Tanganyika, for the year 1963-64. 


Avery Lerserson has returned as chairman 
of the deparment of political science at Vander- 
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bilt University after a year’s leave of absence in 
Washington, D.C., as senior research fellow of the 
social science research council. 


Gzorcs Lenczowxsi, professor of political 
science at the University of California (Berkeley), 
has been granted a sabbatical leave for 1963-64. 


Lesum Lirson has been awarded a Rockefeller 
Foundation grant. He will be on leave from the 
department of political science at the University 
of California (Berkeley) during the 1963-64 year. 


Josura ©, McKenna, S.J., chairman of Ford- 
ham’s department of political philosophy and 
government, has been granted leave to serve as 
secretary of the educational department of the 
Catholic Secretariat in Nigeria. 


Rosert J. McNeiu. of Purdue University has 
been awarded the Democratic National Com- 
mittee faculty fellowship for 1963-64 by the 
national center for education in politics. 


ARTHUR Macmanon participated in the round- 
table of the International Political Science 
Association on federalism and decentralization 
held in September at Nuffield College and then 
returned to Africa to resume teaching in the second 
term of Makerere University College, Uganda, 
now part of the University of East Africa, In late 
November he presented the opening paper at a 
conference of officials at Nairobi on problems of 
federation. 


GERARD J. MANGONE, professor of political sei- 
ence and executive assistant to the dean of the 
Maxwell graduate school of Syracuse University, 
was a member of the United States survey mis- 
sion to the Trust territory of the Pacific islands 
during the summer of 19638. 


Aupunus Tuomas Mason, McCormick profes- 
sor of jurisprudence, received the honorary de- 
gree of Doctor of Laws at the June commence- 
ment exercises of the Dickinson school of law. 


Rarmonp A. Moore of the department of 
international studies at the University of South 
Carolina spent the 1962-63 academic year at the 
University of Punjab, Lahore, Pakistan, on a 
Fulbright grant. 


Norman J. PADELFORD, professor of political 
science at M.I.T. has been awarded a social sei- 
ence research council faculty research fellowship 
for the current academic year. A program is being 
developed to explore the possibilities of using the 
IBM 7094 computer at the MIT computation 
center. 


Rogert J. PrrcHe yt, Indiana University, is on 
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leave as legislative assistant to Senator Birch E. 
Bayh, Jr. 


Joun N. PLANK will be on a leave of absence 
from Tufts University (Fletcher school of law and 
diplomacy) until February 1965 to serve as 
director of research analysis for American Re- 
publics, Department of State. 


Roserr Prestuus, editor of Administrative 
Science Quarterly, has received a social science 
research council grant for a year of research in 
England on role conceptions and political values 
of higher executives. 


James W. Proturo of the University of North 
Carolina is on leave for the 1963-64 school year 
under a grant from the social science research 
council. 


Frep W. Rrees, Indiana University, will be 
acting director of the University’s international 
development research center in the absence of 
John P. Lewis, who has been appointed to the 
President’s Council of Economic Advisers. 


Josera A. ROTHSCHILD is on sabbatical leave 
from Columbia during the academic year 1963-64. 


MARSHALL D. Suurman is on a leave of ab- 
sence during the year 1963-64, from the Fletcher 
school of law and diplomacy, Tufts University. 
He is spending the year in the Soviet Union, 
attached to the institute of world politics. 


HAROLD J. Spapry on leave from the Univer- 
sity of Detroit will be visiting associate professor 
of political science at Michigan State University 
during the 1963-64 year. 


Vincent E. Starzincer has been granted a 
Dartmouth College faculty fellowship and a year’s 
leave of absence to do research in constitutional 
law in England. 


Frans Tacuavu of Rutgers University is on 
leave during 1968-64 on a Fulbright research 
grant in Turkey. He also has received a supple- 
mentary grant from the social science research 
council, 


Prrer A. Toma, associate professor of govern- 
ment, University of Arizona, has received a grant 
from the social science foundation and will be on 
research leave for the 1962-63 academic year. 


Easert S. WENGERT, professor of political sci- 
ence and head of department, will serve also as 
research associate, institute of international 
studies and overseas administration, University 
of Oregon. : 


NEWS AND NOTES 


Auran F. Westin of Columbia is on research 
leave for the year 19638-64. 


York WILLBERN, Indiana University, was re- 
cently elected president of the American Society 


for Public Administration. 


T. P. Wricur of Bates College has taken a 
leave of absence for the academic year 1963-1964 
to accept a Fulbright research grant to India. 


APPOINTMENTS AND STAFF CHANGES 


CHARLES R. ADRIAN became chairman of the 
political science department at Michigan State 
University beginning with the spring term, 1963. 


Jon J. AGRIA has been appointed instructor in 
political science at Alma College, Alma, Michigan. 


Henry §. ALBINSKI, assistant professor of 
political science at the Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity has been appointed a visiting fellow at the re- 
search school of Pacific studies in the department 
of international relations at the Australian Na- 
tional University, Canberra, Australia for 1963- 
64, 


Haywoop ALKER has been appointed instructor 
at Yale University. 


ROBERT J. ALPERIN has been promoted to the 
rank of assistant professor in the department of 
government and politics at the University of 
Maryland. 


JOHN AMBLER will become acting instructor of 
political science at the University of California 
(Berkeley) beginning with the fall semester, 1963. 


Curtis AMLUND, assistant professor at North 
Dakota State University, has resigned. 


Wiuuram G. ANDREWS, assistant professor of 
government at Tufts University is spending the 
1963-64 year in France as a Fulbright research 
scholar. 


JOHN A. ÅRMSTRONG, professor at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, is on leave in 1963-64 for re- 
search in Europe on a grant from the American 
council of learned societies. i 


ÅLEXINE L. ATHERTON of the political science 
department of the University of Pennsylvania has 
been promoted to assistant professor. 


Ivan Avakumovic has been appointed asso- 
ciate professor of political science at the Univer- 
sity of British Columbia, Vancouver, Canada. 


MORLEY AyEarst, as of September 1, 1963, has 
received promotion to the rank of full professor of 
government, and has been appointed chairman of 
the department of government and international 
relations in Washington Square College, New 
York University. 


Cuester W. Barn, formerly professor and 
head, department of political science, University 
of South Carolina, has been appointed professor of 
political science, Emory University. 


Frank L. Barg, formerly of the University of 
Texas, has accepted appointment as assistant pro- 
fessor of government at Arlington State College, 
Arlington, Texas. 


M. MARGARET BALL, Ralph Emerson professor 
of political science at Wellesley College, has been 
appointed dean of the Women’s College of Duke 
University, and joined the department of political 
science as professor in the Latin American field. 


James M. Banoverz, who has recently com- 
pleted his graduate work at Minnesota, has been 
appointed an assistant professor of political sci- 
ence at Northern Illinois University, DeKalb. 


ARTHUR Banks and Jonn LUNDE have been ap- 
pointed lecturers in government at Indiana Uni- 
versity. 


Winam 5. Barnes, director of Latin Amer- 
ican studies at Harvard University, has been ap- 
pointed professor of Latin American affairs, at the 
Fletcher School of law and diplomacy, Tufts Uni- 
versity. 


Rozserr J. Batson of Western Michigan Uni- 
versity has been promoted to associate professor. 


Vacuav Benes has been promoted to the rank 
of professor at Indiana University. 


SYLVAN M. Berman has resigned his position as 
instructor of social science at Auburn Community 
College, Auburn, New York, to become instructor 
of political science at Kent State University. 


Warrer F. Berns has been appointed chair- 
man of the department of government and pro- 
moted from associate professor to professor of 
government at Cornell University. 


Consrantinos L. Beros, formerly of the Uni- 
versity of California at Berkeley, has been ap- 
pointed an instructor at Texas Technological 
College. 


Jonn F. Brpsy, formerly at the University of 
Wisconsin- Milwaukee, has joined the department 
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of political science, Northern Illinois University, 
as an assistant professor. 


Jor H. Brnpizy of Knox College has been pro- 
moted to the rank of associate professor. 


Davin A. Binexuam, formerly of the bureau of 
business and public research, University of Ari- 
zona, has accepted an appointment as associate 
professor of government and research specialist, 
institute of government research, University of 
Arizona, 


Lovrence R. Brens has received an appoint- 
ment as assistant professor at Hamilton College 
for the year 1963-64. 


Tuomas C. BLAISDELL, JR., has retired as pro- 
fessor of political science at the University of 
California (Berkeley) but has been reappointed 
for the 1963-64 academic year. 


WiuutamM J. Buock has been promoted to the 
rank of professor at North Carolina State of the 
University of North Carolina at Raleigh. 


ALLAN D. Bioom, formerly of Yale University, 
has been appointed assistant professor of govern- 
ment, beginning in the fall of 1963, at Cornell. 


Waurer H. BLume, has been appointed to the 
staff of the department of government and poli- 
tics in the Atlantic program of the University of 
Maryland. 


Epear M. BoTTOMBE has been appointed in- 
structor in government at Boston University. 


Don Ramsey Bowman, has been appointed 
assistant professor at Western Reserve University 
for September, 1963. 


Jarome Borms, has joined the faculty of Lewis 
and Clark College. 


ROBERT L. BRADFORD, instructor of govern- 
ment at the University of New Hampshire, has 
been appointed assistant professor of political sci- 
ence at Susquehanna University, Selinsgrove, 
Pennsylvania. 


Crcit Brerr has been appointed associate pro- 
fessor and director of Asian studies at Monmouth 
College. 


Henry Brerron has been promoted to the 
rank of professor at the University of Michigan. 


Davin Broox has been appointed a lecturer in 
political science at Rutgers University. 


Donatp Brown, JOSEPH COOPER, MELVIN 
Croan, Ricsard H. Utman have been promoted 
to assistant professor of government at Harvard. 


BERNARD E., Brown, formerly of Vanderbilt 
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University, has been appointed associate profes- 
sor of political science at the State University of 
New York at Buffalo. 


Lou Jean Brown has been appointed instruc- 
tor at Northwest Missouri State College. 


Joun C. BuEcHNER has accepted a position as 
assistant professor of political science and assist- 
ant director for research in the bureau of govern- 
mental research and service, University of 
Colorado. 


Joun H. BuNzEL, formerly of Stanford Univer- 
sity, has been appointed associate professor of 
political science at San Francisco State College. 


ELEANORE BuUsHNELL has been appointed 
chairman of the newly created political science de- 
partment, University of Nevada, Reno. 


ALLAN K. BurTtcHueR has been appointed in- 
structor of government at Southwest Texas 
State College. 


BYRUM CARTER has been appointed director of 
graduate studies, department of government, 
Indiana University. 


Marx Caras has been appointed assistant pro- 
fessor at Wisconsin State College, Stevens Point. 


Epwin T. CHAPMAN has been appointed lec- 
turer in political science at the University of 
Michigan. 


WARNER CHAPMAN, Indiana University, has 
been appointed associate dean of the college of 
arts and sciences effective with the 1963-64 aca- 
demic year. 


Haroub W. Cuase of Minnesota will be visiting 
professor of public law at Columbia for the aca- 
demic year, 1963—64. 


Reo M. Curisrenson, Miami University, 
Ohio, has been promoted to full professor. 


TADEUSZ CIEPLAK has been appointed visiting 
professor of political science at Pennsylvania: 
State University. 


Dornoruy I. CLINE, associate professor of 
government at the University of New Mexico 
has been appointed to the Metro-Urban research 
committee of the Western Political Science Asso- 
ciation. 


M. W. R. COLLINS, JR., is executive director of 
the Georgia Governor’s commission for efficiency 
andimprovementin government. He has also been 
re-appointed to the industrial development coun- 
cil of the Georgia State chamber of commerce. 


JAMES K. COLEMAN, professor and chairman of 
the political science department at The Citadel, 
has retired after forty-three years of service. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


Mitton Corvin has become chairman of the 
department of political science at Washington and 
Lee University, replacing Harvey Wheeler who 
will stay on with the center for the study of demo- 
cratic institutions at Santa Barbara, California. 


GEORGE A. Connon has accepted an appoint- 
ment as an assistant professor of political science 
at Washington State University, effective Sep- 
tember, 1963. 


PHILIP CONVERSE has been appointed associate 
professor of political science at the University of 
Michigan. 


Mary Marcaret Conway has been appointed 
lecturer in government and politics at the Uni- 
versity of Maryland. 


Rita W. Coouey has received promotion to the 
rank of full professor of government at New York 
University, as of September 1, 1962. 


RicHarp Cox joined the faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Buffalo, department of political sci- 
ence, in the fall of 1963. 


Patricia E. CUNNBA has been promoted to an 
assistant professor at Washington State Univer- 
sity. 


Ricuarp DALE, instructor of government at 
the University of New Hampshire, has been ap- 
pointed assistant professor of political science at 
Northern Illinois University, DeKalb, Illinois. 


MICHAEL DANIELSON has accepted appoint- 
ment as assistant professor of politics and public 
affairs at Princeton University. 


J. CuarRENcE Davres II joined the department 
of government at Bowdoin College in September 
where he became the director of the bureau for 
research. 


James Daviss, formerly at the California Insti- 
tute of Technology, has been appointed professor 
of political science at the beginning of the academic 
year 1963-64 at University of Oregon. 


Pau. 8. Davis, research associate at the insti- 
tute of war and peace studies at Columbia Uni- 
versity, has been appointed associate director of 
the institute of international studies at the Uni- 
versity of South Carolina. 


ELMER A. DeSxazo has been promoted to asso- 
ciate professor of government at Southwest 
Texas State College. 


ALFRED Diamant has been promoted to full 
professor of political science at Haverford College 
and has become chairman of the department. 


Rosert H. Drx has been promoted to assistant 
professor at Yale University. 
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Marion E. Doro, assistant professor of 
government at Connecticut College has been ap- 
pointed by the University of Chicago to a one- 
year teaching-research post at Makerere Univer- 
sity College in Kampala, Uganda, beginning 
July 1. 


WILLIAM A. Doveras of the U.S. educational 
foundation in Seoul, Korea, has been appointed 
an instructor in the department of international 
studies at the University of South Carolina. 


Roxpert L. DRAKE, formerly of the University 
of New Hampshire, has been appointed assistant 
professor of political science at Baldwin-Wallace 
College. 


SYDNEY DUNCOMBE, has been promoted to 
assistant professor at the University of Idaho. 


J. STEFAN Dupré has resigned as assistant pro- 
fessor of government at Harvard to accept an ap- 
pointment as associate professor at University 
College, University of Toronto, 


Marro E1naupl, who retired as chairman of the 
department of government, has been named the 
first Walter S. Carpenter, Jr. Professor of inter- 
national and comparative politics at Cornell Uni- 
versity. 


Martin B. Dworkis, professor of public ad- 
ministration at New York University has been 
appointed a member of the regional director’s 
staff, U. S. civil service commission. 


Donap L. Farrcar.p, assistant professor of 
political science at The Citadel has received a 
second-year grant from the Danforth Foundation 
to continue his study at the University of Califor- 
nia, 


DANIEL E. Fartow has been promoted to 
assistant professor of government at Southwest 
Texas State College. 


Davip G. Farretty of UCLA will serve as 
director of the University of California Center in 
Padua, Italy during 1963-64 and 1964-65. 


GEORGE FEAVER has been appointed assistant 
professor in the department of political science, 
Mount Holyoke College. 


Herman Finer, University of Chicago, became 
professor emeritus on October 1, 1963, after hav- 
ing been on the faculty since 1946, 


Davip Fintey has been appointed to the posi- 
tion of instructor at Colorado College. 


GEORGE FIscHER served as exchange professor 
in Moscow and Leningrad in 1962-63. °” 
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Joun P. Fuaniaan, formerly of Fordham, has 
been named assistant professor at Duquesne Uni- 
versity. 


MARTIN FLEISHER, has been appointed visit- 
ing assistant professor at the New School for 
Social Research. 


Mona FLETCHER, professor of political science 
has retired from her position at Kent State Uni- 
versity as of June 15, 1963 after having served in 
that department since 1924. 


Wiıuuram J. Fourz has been promoted to assist- 
ant professor at Yale University. 


IsataH Franx, deputy assistant secretary for 
economic affairs in the U. 8. Department of State, 
has been appointed William L. Clayton professor 
of international economic relations at the Johns 
Hopkins school of advanced international studies 
in Washington. 


Ricuarp B. FRIEDMAN, formerly of Kenyon 
College, has been appointed instructor of political 
science at the University of Pittsburgh. 


Cuarius E. Frye has been appointed lecturer 
in political science at Bryn Mawr College. 


Epeaar 8. Furniss, JR., formerly of Princeton, 
joined the faculty of the Ohio State University as 
of September, 1963, as Mershon professor of polit- 
ical science. He will also serve as director of the 
social science program of the Mershon center for 
education in national security. 


JACK B. GaBBERT of Washington State Univer- 
sity has been promoted to an assistant professor. 


WILLIAM GABLE has been promoted to the rank 
of associate professor at the University of Michi- 
gan. 


FrrpEerick H. Garwav, formerly of the Uni- 
versity of Mississippi, has been appointed assist- 
ant professor of government at the Florida State 
University. 


WILLIAM R. GARNER, formerly of University of 
Southwestern Louisiana, has become assistant 
professor of government at North Texas State 
University. 


Caries Garr has been appointed assistant 
professor of Union College and University (Schen- 
ectady). 


Louis C. GawtHrop of the political science de- 
partment of the University of Pennsylvania has 
been promoted to assistant professor. 


JURGEN K. GEBHARDT, North Atlantic treaty 
organization visiting professor of political science 
from the University of Munich will remain at 
Western Reserve University. 
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Micar Gwaen, formerly of the University 
of Texas has accepted appointment as assistant 
professor of political science at Oregon State Uni- 
versity, Corvallis, Oregon. 


Ropert §. Gerz, formerly assistant instructor 
at Rutgers University joins the faculty of Kent 
State University with the rank of instructor. 


Jonn S. Gipson, presently chairman of the divi- 
sion of liberal arts and director of development, 
Babson institute, Wellesley, Massachusetts, and 
former executive. director of the world affairs 
council, Boston, has been appointed associate pro- 
fessor of government and senior associate director 
at the Lincoln Filene center for citizenship and 
public affairs, Tufts University. 


JUANITA M. Grsson has resigned her position 
as associate professor of government at the 
Florida State University to serve as administra- 
tive assistant to Florida secretary of state Tom 
Adams. 


JOHN 5. GORDON, has been appointed instruc- 
tor in government at Clemson College. 


Harry A. GREEN, formerly of Middle Tennes- 
see State College, has been appointed research 
associate in the institute of governmental re- 
search and assistant professor in the department 
of government of the Florida State University. 


JOHN HENDERSON GILBERT has been appointed 
to an instructorship at North Carolina State of 
the University of North Carolina at Raleigh. 


MARTIN GrRuBERG has been appointed an 
assistant professor of political science at Wiscon- 
sin State College (Oshkosh), effective September, 
1963. 


DARRELL P. HAMMER has been promoted to 
assistant professor at Indiana University. 


DANIEL GOLDRICH, formerly at Michigan State 
University, was appointed associate professor of 
political science and research associate, institute 
of community studies, University of Oregon. 


JOsEPH M. GotpsEn became head of the social 
science department of the RAND Corporation on 
June 10, 19638. 


Henry F. Goopnow has been appointed asso- 
ciate professor and is serving as acting chairman 
of the department of political science of the Uni- 
versity of Colorado during the 1963-64 year. 


LEON GoRDENKER has been promoted to the 
rank of associate professor in the department of 
politics, Princeton University. 


DanreL R. Grant of Vanderbilt University 


NEWS AND NOTES 


has been promoted to the rank of professor of 
political science. 


Harry A. GREEN has joined the institute of 
governmental research, Florida State University. 
He was formerly an assistant professor of political 
science at Middle Tennessee state college. 


Puitie Green, formerly an instructor in the 
department of politics, Princeton University has 
been appointed assistant professor of political 
science at Haverford College for the academic 
year 1963-64. 


Davin GREENSTONE has been appointed assist- 
ant professor of political science at the University 
of Chicago. He is spending the academic year 
1963-64 at Makerere College in Uganda under a 
State Department contract with the University of 
Chicago. 


Rozsert W. Greca has been appointed assist- 
ant professor of political science at Syracuse Uni- 
versity. In addition to teaching, he will be work- 
ing in the Maxwell school’s new international 
organization research program. 


James F. Guyor has been appointed assistant 
professor at UCLA. 


Morton HALPERIN has been made assistant 
professor of government at Harvard, He is current- 
ly on leave at the London School of economics. 


ARTHUR HANHARDT, formerly at Northwestern 
University was appointed assistant professor of 
political science at the University of Oregon, be- 
ginning 1963-64. 


FreD A. Harcapon has been appointed in- 
structor in the department of political science at 
Swarthmore College for the academic year 1963- 
64. 


Ropers J. Harris has been appointed profes- 
sor of political science and dean of the faculty of 
arts and sciences at the University of Virginia, 
effective July 1, 1963. 


Horacze V. Harrison was promoted to the 
rank of full professor in the department of govern- 
ment and politics, at the University of Maryland, 
as of July 1, 1963. 


Brerr Hawkins, formerly of Vanderbilt, has 
accepted a position as assistant professor of polit- 
ical science at Washington and Lee University. 


JAMES J. HEAPHEY has accepted an appoint- 
ment as assistant professor of political science at 
the University of Pittsburgh. 


Roserr D. Herporn has been appointed in- 
structor of government as of September 1, 1963, 
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in the department of history and government at 
the University of Maine. 


Ricoarp B. HENDERSON has been named pro- 
fessor of government and director of the social sci- 
ences division at Southwest Texas State College. 


Cary S. Henpzrson, formerly of Auburn, 
New York, Community College, has been ap- 
pointed assistant professor of history and political 
science at Queens College, Charlotte, North 
Carolina. 


Kuaus J. Herrmann has received appointment 
as assistant professor of political science with the 
school of government and public administration, 
American University. 


Ivan HINDERAKER resigned as chairman, de- 
partment of political science, UCLA, to accept a 
post as assistant to the chancellor, University of 
California, Irvine campus. 


Daun G. HITCHNER has been promoted to a full 
professorship, University of Washington, Seattle. 


Wiuuarp N. Hogan, formerly of State Univer- 
sity college, New Paltz, New York, has been ap- 
pointed professor of political science at the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, succeeding Norman L. Hill 
who has retired. 


Marruew HOLDEN, JR., formerly of Wayne 
State, has been appointed assistant professor of 
political science at the University of Pittsburgh. 


FRANKLYN D. HOLZMAN, professor of economics 
at Tufts University, has been appointed professor 
of economics at the Fletcher school of law and 
diplomacy, Tufts University. 


Jacos W. LanpyNnsxi has been promoted to 
assistant professor in the graduate faculty of the 
New School for Social Research. 


HauFrorp Hosxins, senior specialist in inter- 
national relations at the Library of Congress spe- 
cial reference service, is serving as visiting profes- 
sor of political science at the University of Cali- 
fornia (Berkeley) during the 1963-64 year. 


Tuomas Hover, Jr. has received promotion to 
the rank of full professor of international relations 
at New York University, as of September 1, 1962. 


S. Kennero Howarp has been appointed 
assistant professor in government at the Univer- 
sity of New Hampshire. 


MicnanuC. Hupson hasbeen appointed instruc- 
torin the department of political science at Swarth- 
more College, for the academic year 1963-64. 


Mary Evetyn Hury has been promoted to 
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associate professor of government at North 
Texas State University. 


DeLos Hucres has been appointed assistant 
professor of political science at Washington and 
Lee. 


Ericu Huta has been promoted to chairman of 
the department of political science at the New 
School for Social Research. 


WILLARD J. Hurzen has been appointed lec- 
turer in government and politics in the off- 
campus program of the University of Maryland. 


Huten H. Incram, has been appointed lec- 
turer in government at the University of New 
Mexico. 


MARIAN D. IRISH has resigned as head of the 
department of government at the Florida State 
University in order to devote her time entirely to 
teaching and research. She has received a senior 
research award in American governmental affairs 
from the SSRC, and was in Washington July 
through December 1963 as guest scholar at the 
Brookings Institution. 


Erwin A. JAFFE has been appointed associate 
professor in government at the University of New 
Hampshire. 


ANDREW JANOS, formerly with the center of 
international studies and the department of poli- 
tics, Princeton University, has been appointed 
assistant professor of political science by the Uni- 
versity of California (Berkeley). 


Tuomas P. JENKIN has resigned his professor- 
ship at UCLA to become dean, college of letters 
and science, University of California, Riverside. 


Kenr JENNINGS of the Brookings, Institution 
has been appointed assistant professor of political 
science at the University of Michigan. 


Marcom E. JEWELL of the University of 
Kentucky is a visiting associate professor in the de- 
partment of political science of Duke University 
for the academic year 1963-64. 


CLAUDIUS O. JoHNSON, professor-emeritus of 
political science at Washington State University, 
is serving as a visiting professor at Montana 
State University, Missoula, during 1963~64. 


Krennets F. JoHNSoN joined the staff of the 
political science department, University of Wyom- 
ing, as an assistant professor. 


CHARLES O. Jones formerly of the national 
center for education in politics has accepted an 
appointment as associate professor of government 
at the department of government, University of 
Arizona. 
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Henry P. Jones, University of Oklahoma, has 
been appointed assistant professor of political sci- 
ence at Hardin-Simmons University, beginning 
in the fall of 1963. 


Jonn E. JUERGENSMEYER has been appointed 
associate professor of political science at Judson 
College, Elgin, Illinois. 


Hersart M. Kaer has been appointed an 
assistant professor of political science at Rutgers. 


Herserr KAUFMAN has been promoted to pro- 
fessor of political science at Yale University. 


Rosert H. Kearnmy has joined the depart- 
ment of political science, Duke University, as an 
assistant professor. 


RoserTt L. KEELE, JR., of the department of 
political science at the University of the South 
has been promoted to the rank of assistant profes- 
sor of political science. 


MALCOLM KERR has been promoted to associate 
professor at UCLA. 


James B. Kusster has been promoted to asso- 
ciate professor at Indiana University. 


C. I. Eucens Kim of Western Michigan Uni- 
versity has been promoted to assistant professor. 


Grorcs Kuzrin has been appointed to the 
political science staff of Western Michigan Uni- 
versity. 


Earr O. Kine has been promoted to professor 
and chairman of the department of political sci- 
ence at the Citadel. 


Orro KircHHEIMER has resigned from the New 
School for Social Research. 


Donatp P. Kommers, Los Angeles State Col- 
lege, has been appointed as an assistant professor 
in the department of political science, University 
of Notre Dame. 


Anprzpr Korsonski of Columbia University 
has been appointed assistant professor at UCLA. 


STANLEY A. Kocwanex has been appointed 
assistant professor of political science, effective 
September, 1963. 


Wituram A. Koustap, formerly of the Univer- 
sity of Texas, has accepted a position as assistant 
professor of government and research associate at 
the state university of South Dakota, Vermillion. 


Atuan KornsereG has been appointed lecturer 
in political science at the University of Michigan. 


Leorotp B. KOZIEBRODZKI, acting associate 
professor of economics and history at the Univer- 
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sity of North Carolina, has joined the research 
staff of the research analysis corporation at 
Bethesda, Maryland. 


Wiapystaw W. Kutusxt, professor of political 
science at Syracuse University, has been named 
visiting James B. Duke professor of Russian 
affairs at Duke University beginning September 1, 
1963. 


Martin T. Kyru, formerly of the University of 
Washington, has been appointed an assistant 
professor at Texas Technological College. 


Everett Lapp has been appointed assistant 
professor at UCLA. 


AÀATHUR LALL, former delegate of India to the 
General Assembly of the United Nations and 
to the UN 18-nation Committee on Disarma- 
ment, has been appointed visiting professor of in- 
ternational studies for 1963-64 at Cornell Uni- 
versity. 


Kenners P. Lannon has been appointed asso- 
ciate dean of the school of language and area 
studies, foreign service institute, Department of 
State, Washington. He will direct the institute’s 
seven area training programs. 


JACOB LANDYNSKI is now assistant professor at 
the New School for Social Research. 


Rosert E. Lanz, professor of political science 
at Yale University, has been appointed Ford 
research professor in public affairs at Yale for the 
year 1963-64. 


Joun J. LARKIN, professor of political science 
and dean of the division of liberal studies, Illinois 
Institute of Technology, has retired. 


ALLAN Larson has heen appointed assistant 
professor in political science extension af the 
University of Wisconsin, Racine Center. 


James E. Larson, formerly of the University of 
Alabama, has been appointed head of the depart- 
ment of political science and director of the 
bureau of public administration at the University 
of South Carolina. 


LATHEFF N. AHMED is appointed as assistant 
professor of political science at [linois Institute of 
Technology as of September, 1963. 


Rurert LATTURE of the political science de- 
partment at Washington and Lee has retired. 


Ler Layport JR. has been appointed instructor 
in the division of social science at Santa Ana Col- 
lege, Santa Ana, California. 


Wiuntarp H. Leaver, formerly assistant pro- 
fessor of political science at Wisconsin State Col- 
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lege, Eau Claire, has been appointed assistant 
professor of political science at the University of 
Denver. 


ALLEN B. Lux has been promoted to associate 
professor of political science at Washington and 
Jefferson College. 


Cuone-Srx Les, formerly of Dartmouth Col- 
lege, has been appointed assistant professor of 
political science at University of Pennsylvania. 


Honexoo Les is a visiting assistant professor 
in the department of political science at Emory 
University for the academic year 1963-64. 


Ouiver M. Len has resigned from the legisla- 
tive reference service of the Library of Congress 
to accept an assistant professorship of political 
science at the University of Hawaii. 


Rosertr G. Les has been appointed assistant 
professor of political science at Gettysburg Col- 
lege, effective September, 1963. 


GERTRUDE ©, K. Lercuron has been appointed 
chairman of the political science department at 
Bryn Mawr College. 


Howarp H. LENTNER has been promoted to 
assistant professor, Western Reserve University. 


Davin A. Levurwotp, has been appointed in- 
structor in political science at the University of 
Missouri effective September, 1963. 


Epwarp M. Levine is promoted to associate 
professor of political science, Illinois Institute of 
Technology, as of September, 1963. 


E. Luster Levine of the assembly reference 
service, State of California, will also serve as lec- 
turer in political science (Davis), 


ArEND LIJPHART of Elmira College has been 
appointed assistant professor of political science 
at the University of California, Berkeley. 


Leon LinpBEra, assistant professor at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, is on leave in 1963-64 for 
research in western Europe on grants from the 
Rockefeller Foundation and the American Philo- 
sophical Society. 


OLIVER J. Lissirzyn has received a promotion 
to the rank of professor at Columbia University. 


D. Ricuarp LITTLE, has joined the department 
of political science, Northern Illinois University, 
as an instructor. 


Ricwarp P. LONGAKER has been appointed 
chairman of the department of political science, 
UCLA. 


JOHN LOVELL has been appointed underPradu- 
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ate adviser, department of government, Indiana 
University. 


RonaLtp H. McDonatp, formerly of the Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles, has been ap- 
pointed assistant professor of political science at 
Syracuse University, beginning September 1968. 


CuarLes B. McLans, chairman of the depart- 
ment of Russian civilization at Dartmouth Col- 
lege, will serve as visiting professor on Soviet 
diplomacy at the Fletcher School of law and 
diplomacy, Tufts University. 


Epwarp McWuinney, professor of inter- 
national law at the University of Toronto, 
Toronto, Canada, will join the faculty of the de- 
partment of political science at the University of 
California beginning in September 1964. 


Artuur Maass is the new chairman of the 
government department at Harvard University 
as of July 1, 19638. 


Stuart A. MacKown has been appointed in- 
structor in political science at Baker University. 


Cray P. Maurick has retired as professor of 
political science and has been appointed professor 
emeritus at the University of Colorado. 


Lucran Marquis was promoted to associate 
professor of political science at the University of 
Oregon. 


Dwarse MaRVICK is serving as visiting legisla- 
tive research associate professor of political sci- 
ence at the University of California (Berkeley) for 
the year 1963-64. 


Warren L. Mason has been appointed in- 
structor in the government department at Miami 
University (Ohio). 


Nicuoutas A. Masters has been appointed as 
associate professor of political science, at Penn- 
sylvania State University, effective September 
1963. 


Louis H. Masorrr has been appointed assist- 
ant professor of political science, beginning 
September 1963 at Western Reserve University. 


CxHaruss W. Mayo, formerly of the University 
of Southern California, has been appointed assist- 
ant professor in political science at San Francisco 
State College. 


J. Kennets McDona bp, assistant professor of 
international affairs at George Washington Uni- 
versity has been appointed assistant director of 
the University’s Army War College Center at 
Carlisle, Pennsylvania. 


Cary D. Murray has joined the staff of the 
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institute of governmental research, Florida State 
University. 


J. Luoryp Mrcuam of the University of Texas 
retired from active teaching at the end of the year 
1962-63 and became professor emeritus. 


Ricuarp L. Merrirr has been promoted to 
assistant professor at Yale University. i 


Howarp F. MILLER of the political science de- 
partment at Syracuse University has been pro- 
moted to the rank of associate professor. 


Warren MrLLueR, University of Michigan, has 
been promoted to the rank of professor. 


Raura E. Mircseuu has been appointed assist- 
ant professor of government at Miami University. 


WILLIAM MITCHELL was promoted to associate 
professor of political science at the University of 
Oregon, beginning with academic year 1963-64. 


James H. Mouinev III has been appointed to 
the staff of the department of government and 
politics in the European program of the Univer- 
sity of Maryland. 


Joun D. Montgomery has been appointed 
professor of public administration in the graduate 
school of public administration at Harvard Uni- 
versity. He will also serve as secretary of the 
school and a member of the department of gov- 
ernment. 


CremMent Moors has been appointed assistant 
professor of political science at the University of 
California (Berkeley). 


GLENN G. Morean has been promoted to asso- 
ciate professor of political science, San Jose State 
College, San Jose, California. 


Bernard S. Morris of the bureau of intel- 
ligence and research, Department of State, has 
been appointed associate professor of govern- 
ment, Indiana University, Bloomington, begin- 
ning September 1963. 


Tuomas Morrison has accepted an appoint- 
ment as lecturer in political science at the Univer- 
sity of California (Berkeley). 


Luoyp D. Musor, formerly of Michigan 
State University, has been appointed professor 
of political science and director, institute of gov- 
ernmental affairs, University of California (Davis). 


Pau A. Newson of the University of Chicago 
has accepted a position as instructor in political 
science at Middlebury College. 


_. FRANK W. NEUBER, formerly associate profes- 
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sor of social science at Eastern Illinois University, 
Charleston, has been appointed professor of 
political science at Parsons College, Fairfield, 
Iowa effective June 1, 1963. 


CHESTER A. NEWLAND has been appointed pro- 
fessor and director of the department of govern- 
ment at North Texas State University. 


James Nyman, University of California (Berke- 
ley) has been appointed lecturer in political 
science (Davis). 


A. GAYLORD OBERN has been appointed director 
of the special training division, graduate school of 
public and international affairs, University of 
Pittsburgh, after four years with the Brazil 
Project of the University of Southern California. 


A. K. Orncansxr has been promoted to profes- 
sor of political science at Brooklyn College of the 
City University of New York. He will serve as 
visiting professor of international polities at the 
Fletcher School of law and diplomacy, Tufts Uni- 
versity. 


Ivan V. Parkins, formerly of Jacksonville 
University, has been appointed professor of 
government at Asheville-Biltmore College. 


LAWRENCE Parkus joined the department of 
government of Bowdoin College at mid-year of 
February 1963 replacing David Walker who left 
to become staff director of the subcommittee on 
intergovernmental relations of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 


CHARLES J. PARRISH, formerly of the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, has accepted appointment 
as assistant professor of government at the Uni- 
versity of Texas. 


Marcom B. Parsons has been appointed 
chairman of the department of government of the 
Florida State University. 


GEORGE S. ParrHemos has been promoted to 
professor and head of the political science depart- 
ment at the University of Georgia. 


Guy PAUKER has resigned as associate profes- 
sor of political science at the University of Cali- 
fornia (Berkeley) in order to continue his research 
at RAND Corporation. 


ÅNTHONY J. PEARCE was promoted to associate 
professor, department of government and inter- 
national relations, New York University. 


Roy V. PEEL, professor of political science and 
chairman, division of social science, California 
Lutheran College, Thousand Oaks, California, 
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has resigned. He has accepted a position as lec- 
turer in political science, with professorial rank, at 
San Fernando Valley State College, Northridge, 
California. 


CLARE PENNIMAN has been appointed chair- 
man of the department of political science at the 
University of Wisconsin for 1963-64. 


Pare M. Puress has been appointed an 
assistant professor of political science at Wellesley 
College. 


Pau. J. Prccarp has been promoted to profes- 
sor of government at the Florida State Univer- 
sity. He is also director of the university’s honors 
program. 


Epwarp L. Pinney, formerly of LSU has ac- 
cepted a position as associate professor of political 
science at Washington and Lee. 


Jack C. Prano of Western Michigan Univer- 
sity has been promoted to professor. 


Hyrum Prass has been appointed director of 
the bureau of governmental research, University 
of Nevada, Reno. 


Cart F. Poxs formerly of Millersville State 
College, has been appointed instructor of political 
science and assistant to the president at the 
Greensburg campus of the University of Pitts- 
burgh. 


ALLAN RAGAN of the political science depart- 
ment at Washington and Lee has retired. 


Wiurarp Ranen has returned from his Ful- 
bright year in India and has been promoted to 
professor of political science at the University of 
Georgia. 


Micuarn, D. Reagan, presently serving as 
director of the public administration programs at 
Syracuse University, has been advanced to the 
rank of associate professor of political science. 


Jonn C. Rees of University College of Swan- 
sea is serving as visiting professor at UCLA for 
the 1963-64 period. 


Haroup V. Ruopes has accepted an appoint- 
ment as instructor in the department of govern- 
ment University of Arizona, 1963-64. 


Bennet? M. Ricu has resigned as professor of 
political science at Rutgers University to become 
president of Waynesburg College, effective July 
1, 1963. 


Joun B. Rrcew#arp joined the staff of the Uni- 
versity of Wyoming as an assistant professor. 
Cd 
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CHANNING B. RICHARDSON has become Bristol 
professor of international affairs at Hamilton 
College. 


Leo C. RIETHMAYER is on leave from the Uni- 
versity of Colorado during 1963-64 and is serving 
as a visiting professor in the Baruch school of 
business and public administration, City Univer- 
sity of New York. 


LEONARD RosIns and Sytvia MARGULIES have 
been appointed to the department at North 
Dakota State University, Fargo, North Dakota. 


MicHan.L Roain, formerly assistant professor 
of political science at the University of Chicago 
who taught this past year at Makerere College in 
Uganda, has joined the staff of the department of 
political science at the University of California 
(Berkeley). 


JAMES M. RoweErty, associate professor in 
Mount Mary College’s department of history and 
political science, 1s taking a year’s leave of ab- 
sence to fill an appointment as visiting associate 
professor of government at William and Mary 
College, Williamsburg, Virginia, for the 1963-64 
academic year. 


CarL RosBercG has been promoted to the rank 
of associate professor at the University of Califor- 
nia, (Berkeley). 


RUDOLPH J. RumMMEL has been appointed assist- 
ant professor at Indiana University. 


ELMER R. Rusco has been appointed assistant 
professor of political science, University of 
Nevada, Reno. 


Myron Rusu, staff member of the social sci- 
ence department, RAND Corporation, has been 
appointed senior fellow of the research institute 
on Communist affairs at Columbia University for 
the year beginning September, 1963. 


Wiii1am A. Rust, JR. has been appointed an 
instructor in political science at Rutgers Univer- 
sity. 


DaNKWART A. Rustow has received a promotion 
to the rank of professor at Columbia University. 


GLENNA Ryan, formerly at Indiana Univer- 
sity, has joined the staff of the political science 
extension department at the University of Wis- 
consin as an instructor. 


T. V. SATHYAMURTHY has been appointed to 
the faculty of the University of Singapore. 


ALBERT B. Sayre, distinguished alumni founda- 
tion professor of political science at the University 
of Georgia, has been appointed to the research 
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group of the Georgia criminal law study commit- 
tee. 


WALLACE 8. Sayre has been named chairman 
of the department of public law and government 
taking the place of David B. Truman who be- 
came dean of Columbia College in February. 


Karu Scumirr of the University’ of Texas has 
been advanced to associate professor of govern- 
ment. 


EDGAR L. SHER has resigned at the University 
of Chicago to take a position at Colgate Univer- 
sity. 


Ronaup M. SCHNEIDER of the office of research 
and analysis of the State Department has ac- 
cepted an appointment as visiting associate pro- 
fessor at Columbia for the year 1963-64. 


Harry M. Scosze has been appointed assistant 
professor at UCLA. He is serving as acting direc- 
tor of the Falk research program for the academic 
year 1963-64. 


Donaup O. SCHOONMAKER has been appointed 
to the staff of the department of government and 
politics in the European program of the Uni- 
versity of Maryland. 


BRADBURY SEASHOLES, presently assistant pro- 
fessor of political science at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology has been appointed 
assistant professor of government and associate 
director for political studies at the Lincoln Filene 
center for citizenship and public affairs, Tufts 
University. 


LESTER G. SELIGMAN, associate professor of 
political science at University of Oregon went 
on leave of absence beginning July 1, 1963 for 
study in Israel and to serve as visiting professor 
of political science and consultant to the Weis- 
mann institute of science in Rehorot, Israel. 


CURRIN V. SHIELDS, professor of government, 
head of government department, University of 
Arizona, is also serving as acting director, insti- 
tute of government research, University of Ari- 
zona, 1963-64. 


JAMES PATRICK SEWELL who has been serving 
as visiting lecturer at the University College of 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland, has been appointed 
assistant professor of political science at Yale 
University. 


JOHN SHANNON, formerly revenue advisor for 
the public administration service program in 
Liberia, has been appointed assistant professor 
in political science extension to teach at the Fox 
Valley center of the University of Wisconsin. 
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Tuomas M. SHEEHAN has been appointed to the 
staff of the department of government and poli- 
tics in the Atlantic program of the University of 
Maryland. 


JUDITH N. SHKLAR has been promoted from 
assistant professor of government to lecturer in 
government without limit of time at Harvard 
University. 


Rozgert J. SIcKELS is currently on leave from 
the University of Maryland to serve as assistant 
staff director of the president’s commission on 
registration and voting participation. 


SAUL SILVERMAN has been appointed acting 
assistant professor of political science at the 
University of California (Berkeley). 


KALMAN SILverT has been granted tenure in 
the rank of full professor in the government de- 
partment at Dartmouth. 


ALLAN P. SINDLER, associate professor at Duke 
University, is on leave for the academic year 
1963-64. He is a fellow at the center for advanced 
study in the behavioral sciences, Palo Alto, Cali- 
fornia. 


Bausit Sınan, Wayne State University, has ac- 
cepted an assistant professorship in international 
relations and south Asian studies in the depart- 
ment of political science at Michigan State Uni- 
versity, effective September 1, 1963. 


MoRGaN SLAYTON has been appointed to the 
staff of the department of government and politics 
in the Atlantic program of the University of 
Maryland. 


BENJAMIN W. Smits of the University of Texas 
has accepted an appointment as assistant profes- 
sor of government at Los Angeles State College. 


Rrep M. Smrt has resigned his position as 
assistant professor of political science at the Fels 
institute of local and state government, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania to accept the position of 
associate professor of political science, Bradley 
University, Peoria, Illinois, as of September 1, 
1963. 


Donatp W. SmITHBURG is promoted to full 
professor of political science and acting chairman 
of the department of political ard social science, 
Illinois Institute of Technology, as of September, 
19638. 


RALPu H. SMuUcKLER, JOSEPH SCHLESINGER, 
ROBERT SCIGLIANO were all promoted to the rank 
of professor at Michigan State University. 


Herman M. Somers, formerly of Haverford 
College, has accepted appointment as professor 
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of politics and public affairs at Princeton Uni- 
versity. 


PETER SPERLICH became acting assistant pro- 
fessor of political science at the University of 
California (Berkeley) beginning September, 1963. 


VINCENT E. STARZINGER has been promoted to 
associate professor with tenure in the government 
department at Dartmouth. 


Dovauas St. ANGELO, formerly of St. Olaf col- 
lege, has been appointed assistant professor of 
government at Florida State University. 


WILLIAM STEELE, JR. has been appointed lec- 
turer in political science at Rutgers University. 


JAMES ALVIN STEINTRAGER of Louisiana State 
University has accepted appointment as assistant 
professor of government at the University of 
Texas. l 


Hues STEPHENS, formerly of Yale University, 
has been appointed an assistant professor at Texas 
Techno fcal College. 


PauL G. STEPHENSON has been appointed in- 
structor in the department of political science at 
Emory University for the year 1968-64. 


WILLIAM STESLICKE has been appointed lec- 
turer in political science at the University of 
Michigan. 


DONALD STOKES of the University of Michigan 
has been promoted to the rank of associate pro- 
fessor. 


JULIUS Stone of the law faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Sydney is serving as visiting professor 
at the University of California for 1963-64. 


HERBERT STORING of the University of Chicago 
has been appointed Ford Foundation research 
professor for the academic year 1963-64. 


Wiuuram F. STURNER who has been an in- 
structor at Fordham University has joined the 
faculty of the University of Detroit. 


Ricuarp N. Swirr has become head of all- 
university department of government and inter- 
national relations, New York University. 


Ivan Taporsky has been promoted to the 
rank of assistant professor at Arlington State 
College. 


JosepH TANENHAUS was promoted to the rank 
of full professor of government in the department 
of government and international relations, New 
York University. 


CHARLES TARLTON joined the staff of the Uni- 
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versity of California (Berkeley) as acting in- 
structor of political science in the fall, 1963. 


Davip G. TEMPLE has been appointed research 
associate in the institute of governmental research 
and assistant professor in the department of gov- 
ernment at Florida State University. 


JACOBUS TENBROEK will leave the department 
of speech to join the department of political sci- 
ence at the University of California (Berkeley). 


RONALD J. TERCHEK has been appointed lec- 
turer in government and politics in the off-cam- 
pus program of the University of Maryland. 


STANLEY THAMES has been appointed associate 
professor of government at North Texas State 
University. 


Joun T. THompson has been promoted to the 
chairmanship of the department of political sci- 
ence at the University of Wyoming. 


Lapp Tuomas, formerly of Rutgers University, 
has joined the department of political science, 
Northern Illinois University, as an associate pro- 
fessor and coordinator of the center for southeast 
Asian studies. 


Fren Trcxnur, State University of New York, 
Albany was appointed professor of political sci- 
ence, 


CHARLES H. Tirus retired June 1963 after 
thirty-six years with the department of political 
science, UCLA. 


JAMES TOWNSEND has been appointed acting 
assistant professor at California (Berkeley). 


BARBARA TuRLINGTON has been appointed in- 
structor of political science at Mount Holyoke 
College for 1968-64. 


HILLARD J. Trousirr, assistant professor of 
police administration at Indiana University, is 
on leave to serve as visiting assistant professor in 
political science extension at the University of 
Wisconsin during the current academic year. 


Liorp Ubman has been appointed director of 
the institute of industrial relations, University of 
California (Berkeley). 


Pau W. VAN DER VEUR has resigned his posi- 
tion as associate professor of government at the 
University of Hawaii to continue his post as sen- 
ior research fellow in the institute of advanced 
studies of the Australian National University. 


Panyrotis J. Vatixrotis has been promoted to 
professor at Indiana University. 


Gorge Von vex Mus has been appointed as 
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an instructor in the department of political sci- 
ence at Swarthmore College. 


Kant Von Vorys, formerly of Princeton, has 
been appointed as an assistant professor in the 
political science department of the University of 
Pennsylvania. 


Joun C. WAunLKEE, formerly of Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity, has been appointed professor of political 
science at the State University of New York at 
Buffalo. 


JACK WALKER has been appointed instructor in 
the government department at Boston Univer- 
sity. 


Joun Warp has been appointed to the faculty 
at the University of Wisconsin extension, Green 
Bay. 


CHARLES B. Wreasmer has been promoted to 
the rank of assistant professor of political science 
at the University of South Carolina. 


Rozgert Wers has been appointed instructor 
of political science at the University of Michigan. 


Tuomas M. Warts has been appointed as an 
assistant professor in the political science depart- 
ment of the University of Pennsylvania. 


Roger H. WELLS, a member of the Bryn 
Mawr College faculty since 1923, retired in June, 
1963 as professor and chairman of the department 
of political science. During 1963-64, he will be 
visiting professor of political science at MacMur- 
ray College, Jacksonville, Illinois. 


Grorce D. WENDEL has been promoted to as- 
sociate professor of political science at St. Louis 
University. 


H. Braprorp WESTERFIELD has been promoted 
to associate professor at Yale University. 


Joun P. Wuits, associate professor of political 
science at the University of Michigan has ac- 
cepted an appointment as professor of political 
science at Arizona State University. 


Warne A. Wiicos has been named assistant 
professor of government at Columbia University. 


AARON WILDAVSEY, formerly with the depart- 
ment of political science at Oberlin College, has 
accepted an appointment as assistant professor 
of political science at the University of California 
(Berkeley). 


Francis WiuHorr has been promoted to the 
rank of associate professor at Drake University. 


Paur G. Wituts has been appointed professor 
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and acting chairman for the department of politi- 
cal science at Drake University. 


Davin A. Wruson has been promoted to asso- 
ciate professor at UCLA. He also will serve as 
coordinator of the political change grant spon- 
sored by the Carnegie Foundation. 


James Q. Wiuson has been promoted to asso- 
ciate professor of government at Harvard Uni- 
versity. Wilson has also been named director of 
the joint center for urban studies of M.I.T. and 
Harvard. 


HersertT R, Winter has been appointed as- 
sistant professor of political science at Rhode 
Island College as of July 1, 19638. 


DANIEL Wirt, head of the department of politi- 
eal science, Northern Illinois University, is-on 
leave 1963-64, serving on the faculty of the Na- 
tional War College. 


ALBERT WOHLSTETTER of the RAND Corpora- 
tion in Santa Monica, California, will be Ford 
visiting professor in governmental affairs at the 
University of California for the year 1963-64. 


Neat Woop, formerly of Columbia University, 
has been appointed assistant professor at UCLA. 


JAMES R. WoopwortH has been promoted to 
full professor and named acting chairman of the 
government department at Miami University 
(Ohio). 


Puiurip Wor has been appointed assistant 
professor of government at the University of New 
Mexico, 


DENIS WORRALL has been appointed lecturer 
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in the department of government at Cornell Uni- 
versity for the academic year 1963-64. 


FREDERIC WurzpurG has been appointed as- 
sistant professor in government at the University 
of New Hampshire. 


W. Ross Yarss, associate professor of govern- 
ment and associate dean of the college of arts 
and science at Lehigh University has been ap- 
pointed professor of government and dean of the 
college of arts and science. 


Kwanua Yim of the department of government 
at Bowdoin College has been promoted to 
assistant professor. 


GEORGE ZaninovicH has become assistant 
professor of political science at the University of 
California (Berkeley). 


I. WILLIAM ZARTMAN, department of interna- 
tional studies, University of South Carolina, has 
been promoted to associate professor and ap- 
pointed director of the department’s graduate 
studies program. 


ZBIGNIEW BRZEZINSKI has received a promo- 
tion to the rank of professor at Columbia Uni- 
versity. 


HARMON ZEIGLER, formerly of Emory Univer- 
sity, has joined the department of political sci- 
ence at the University of Georgia, as an assistant 
professor. 


WILLIAM ZIMMERMAN, IV, has been appointed 
lecturer in the department of political science at 
the University of Michigan. 


ARISTIDE ZOLBERG has been appointed assist- 
ant professor of political science at the University 
of Chicago. 
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IN MEMORIAM 


SIGMUND NEUMANN, Andrus Professor of Gov- 
erment and Social Science and first Director of the 
Center for Advanced Studies at Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, died of cancer on Octoper 22, 1962 in 
Middletown, Connecticut at the age of 58. 

He was born in Leipzig, Germany, on May 1, 
1904, and studied history, economics, political and 
social science at the University of Heidelberg, the 
University of Grenoble and at the University of 
Leipzig where, in 1927, he was awarded the 
doctorate, summa cum laude. His long teaching 
career began at Leipzig in 1926 as an instructor in 
Sociology. In 1928 he became a lecturer at the 
Deutsche Hochschule für Politik in Berlin and in 
1930 was advanced to be Professor of Political 
Sociology and Modern History there. 

Neumann left Germany in 1933. For a year he 
was a Rockefeller Research Fellow at the Royal 
Institute of International Affairs and at the 
London School of Economics and Political Sei- 
ence. In 1934 he came to the United States to 
join the faculty of Wesleyan University which he 
served to the end of his life. He was first a lec- 
turer, became Associate Professor in 1937 and 
Professor in 1944. While serving primarily in the 
Department of Government, as its chairman from 
time to time, he was also an active member of the 
Department of History and held a kind of roving 
commission in the social sciences. 

His scholarly reputation was established early, 
before he left Germany, particularly by his book 
Die deutschen Parteien: Wesen und Wandel nach 
dem Kriege (Berlin, 1932). He delineated the inner 
dynamics of the one-party state in “Political 
Parties in Germany” in the Encyclopedia of the 
Social Sciences (Vol. 11, 1933), and also con- 
tributed a number of that encyclopedia’s biog- 
raphies of German intellectuals. He wrote for a 
wide scholarly audience, in the lay quarterlies as 
well as in the professional journals of political 
science, sociology and history, and his articles 
often opened provocative ideas on emerging 
political problems. 

Many of the ideas set forth first in articles and 
lectures were restated and refined in Neumann’s 
major book, Permanent Revolution: The Total 
State in a World at War (New York, 1942). Much 
was original but sixty pages of bibliography attest 
to his acquaintance with the literature. The book 
was praised especially for its novel exposition of 
the subject of the leader and his lieutenants. He 
thought it his most significant work, and before 
his death he labored to complete a revision of it, 
which is to be published in 1964. 

In his next book, The Future in Perspective 
(New York, 1946), Neumann displayed his com- 


mand of international relations in the twentieth 
century. This Revizw’s critic wrote that nowhere 
will one find ‘‘so excellent analysis of the political, 
social and psychological factors which gave rise to 
National Socialism in Germany, or of the nature 
and significance of National Socialism on the in- 
ternational, national, and personal planes.” He 
was a master of the two fields of comparative 
government and international relations, and as a 
teacher regularly offered seminars in political 
theory as well. 

Increasingly, Neumann was passing ideas on to 
others, his undergraduates at Wesleyan, the 
many graduate students he found in serving as 
sometime visiting professor at Harvard, Yale, 
Fletcher, Columbia and elsewhere, and his col- 
leagues throughout the profession. Increasingly, 
he was reading manuscripts rather than writing 
them. He served on the editorial boards of this 
Review and of the Journal of Comparative 
Studies in History and Society. As a member of the 
Committee on Comparative Politics of the Social 
Science Research Council for ten years he helped 
in organizing special panels and studies of the 
newer methods and interests of the field. During 
this period he edited a major survey of political 
parties around the world, in the first book on this 
scale, Modern Political Parties (Chicago 1955). 

He lived in many worlds and won esteem in all 
of them. At the time of his death he was a member 
of the Council of the American Political Science 
Association and President of the New England 
Political Science Association. During World War 
II he had trained senior officers for military 
government in central Europe and been a con- 
sultant to the Office of Strategic Services. After 
the war he worked with the Military Government 
in Germany to reconstruct the social sciences at 
German universities, for which the University of 
Munich honored him with an LL.D. He also 
visited the Free University of Berlin as consultant 
to the Ford Foundation and was honored there 
too, Just a few months before his death, with an 
LL.D. For years he was a regular lecturer at the 
Army War College, National War College, Naval 
War College and the United States Military 
Academy. His immense success as a teacher was 
signified in 1960 when the Wesleyan Class of 1936 
presented him the first James L. McConaughy, 
Jr. Memorial Award. 

At Wesleyan, he was not only a most popular 
teacher and companion of students. He was fre- 
quently elected to membership on the important 
faculty committees dealing with educational 
policy and personnel. And during the last five 
years of his life he directed two unique institutions 
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on the Wesleyan campus. One was the Honors 
College which brought top undergraduates of all 
departments together for social refrshment and 
intellectual discourse. The other was the new 
Center for Advanced Studies bringing accom- 
plished scholars, professional men and artists 
from around the world to Middletown for a few 
weeks, a semester or a year. His wife, Anna, had 
died in 1954 and so, after, 1958, he served around 
the clock in his quarters at Russell House as head 
of Honors College and the Center. Excitement 
was in the air wherever he was.——CLEMENT E. 
VosE 


S. B. McAtisrmer, Texas distinguished professor 
of government and director of government at 
North Texas State University died March, 1963. 


Froyp Emery McCarrresz, Chairman of His- 
tory and Political Science in C. W. Post College, 
died suddenly of heart failure, on June 2. He was 
born in Canova, South Dakota, in 1905. He re- 
ceived his B.A. degree at the University of Michi- 
gan, and his Ph.D. degree (as a Brookings Insti- 
tution fellow) in 1938. He was among the brilliant 
group of scholars and teachers recruited by the 
late Jesse Reeves in the Political Science Depart- 
ment at the University of Michigan. His The 
Personnel of the United States Supreme Court, 
1790-1981 was a significant study of the Court. 

In 1939 Dr. McCaffree joined the staff of the 
Research Division of the Republican National 
Committee in Washington, D. C., as a research 
associate, and from 1943 to 1960 served as Direc- 
tor of Research for the Committee. In his numer- 
ous reports for the Committee, he never engaged 
in personalities, but strictly confined himself to 
political and economic issues, conditions and 
trends. In 1960 he was appointed chairman of 
History and Political Science in C. W. Post Col- 
lege. He greatly strengthened the department. 
And, as in his younger days, he proved to be a 
stimulating teacher. His colleagues in the Depart- 
ment well remember him as a friendly and en- 
couraging administrator. Characteristically con- 
scientious to the very end, he died at his desk 
while grading the blue-books of his students in 
the final examination in American Government.— 
KENNETH COLEGROVE. 


Lovis Browntiow left two great monuments 
to his memory: 1313 East 60th Street, Chicago, 
and the Executive Office of the President in 
Washington. Both were created by the efforts of 
many men, but his ideas and energies were fore- 
most. And these remain two centers in which the 
Federal Government, and the states and cities, 
continue to maintain a fruitful union between 

© 
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Brownlow’s two great interests, politics and ad- 
ministration. 

His death September 27, 1963, at age 84, 
ended a fourfold career. Its first phase had been 
as a political reporter: he was brought up in the 
old vigorous traditions of Southern journalism, 
and served with Watterson in Louisville and suc- 
ceeded Irvin Cobb in Paducah. Its second was as 
a municipal administrator, beginning when 
Woodrow Wilson made him chairman of the 
commissioners of the District of Columbia, and 
continuing as a city manager in Petersburg and 
Knoxville, and as one of those who did most to 
set the standards of the city manager profession. 
Third, as the first Director of Public Administra- 
tion Clearing House, he brought together the 
associations of public agencies and officials in the 
“1313” center at Chicago; undertook, sometimes 
with their cooperation, to help them maintain 
an active relationship with the world of academic 
research especially through his chairmanship of 
the Committee on Public Administration of the 
Social Science Research Council; and served as an 
adviser to President Roosevelt, and chairman of 
his Committee on Administrative Management, 
in developing the main organizational strategy of 
the New Deal. 

Fourth, of course, was the period after his nom- 
inal retirement, when with little loss of energy 
and none of zest he found fewer constraints on 
his talents for speaking and writing. This gave 
him the chance to give a wider public (through 
his two-volume autobiography, A Passion for 
Politics and A Passion for Anonymity) the flavor 
of one of the most remarkable feats of self-educa- 
tion in American history. Not many men, I sup- 
pose, have been elected Vice President of the 
American Political Science Association without 
ever having attended school. (Brownlow always 
liked to remind his friends that this was not 
strictly true: late in his career he once attended 
the Arthur Murray School of Dancing.) But that 
omission was one due to ill health as a child, and 
to the difficulties of life in the Ozarks shortly after 
the Civil War; he was brought up in a family with 
a keen interest in politics and history, and in a 
community with a keen interest in theological 
controversy, and he never lost a taste for omnivor- 
ous reading, and a capacity for total recall, that 
knew no boundary of discipline or professional 
interest. 

His main formal monuments may be the Execu- 
tive Office and “1313,” but it seems to me that 
his greatest accomplishment was a more funda- 
mental one: he played a strategic role in bringing 
the world of theory and the world of practice 
much closer together at the point in society where 
professional standards are most difficult to de- 
velop: the relation between politics and adminis- 
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tration. His partnership with Charles E. Mer- 
riam, while Merriam was the chairman of the 
Spelman Fund of New York and a leading influ- 
ence in the Social Science Research Council, 
brought foundation funds for the first time into 
the support, on a national scale, of governmental 
research related in a direct way to major issues 
of policy and administration. Not many people 
remember how grants from the Public Admin- 
istration Clearing House, in amounts that today 
seem insignificant, provided the initial momen- 
tum for work that later grew in importance—as 
when its temporary small grant program led 
many of the Federal departments in the early 
1930s to seek statutory authority to employ con- 
sultants, or when an initial grant, in the net 
amount of $1,293.99, made it possible for Presi- 
dent Roosevelt to appoint his Science Advisory 
Board of 1933-35, the prototype of the President’s 
Science Advisory Committee today. 

He was profoundly proud of the professional 
esprit de corps that he had helped develop among 
public administrators, and at the same time caus- 
tically critical of its narrow and defensive aspects. 
Among professors of political science, he would 
never assume the role of a systematic scholar, but 
a considerable number of them owed a great deal 
of their advanced education to his historical per- 
spective, his scorn for irrelevant methodol- 
ogy, and his intense interest in the moral and 
philosophical, as well as the scientific, foundations 
of their discipline.— Don K. Pricn. 


Pau, Henson Appiesy died of a heart attack 
on October 21, 1963. Few men in this century 
have combined more effectively a life of public 
service and of seminal and reflective writing 
about public affairs, 

Born on a farm in Green County, Missouri, he 
received a bachelor’s degree in 1913 from Grinnell 
College, Iowa. He spent the following decade and 
a half in journalism—editing weekly newspapers 
in Iowa, Montana, Minnesota, and Virginia; and 
serving for a time as an editorial writer on the 
Des Moines Register and Tribune. 

His next fifteen years were spent In the federal 
service, He was Executive Assistant to the 
Secretary of Agriculture, Under-secretary of 
Agriculture, a war-time international negotiator 
on food and agricultural problems for President 
Roosevelt, and Director of the United States 
Bureau of the Budget under President Truman. 
From 1948 to 1956 he was Dean of the Maxwell 
Graduate School of Citizenship and Public 
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Affairs at Syracuse University—taking leaves to 
advise the Indian Government on Public Ad- 
ministration, and to serve as Director of the 
Budget of the State of New York under Governor 
W. Averell Harriman. 

Although a wise, prudent, and distinguished 
administrator, Paul Appleby’s lasting contribu- 
tions to political science were in his books: Big 
Democracy (1947); Policy and Administration 
(1949); Morality in Administration (1952); and 
Citizens as Sovereigns (1962). Running through 
all of these works was his concern with two basic 
questions: (1) how can large-scale public organiza- 
tions be held accountable and made to serve the 
public interest; and (2) how can the reality of the 
policy-making process be conveyed to the aca- 
demic world so that false dichotomies (¢.g., policy- 
administration) can be discarded. 

Paul Appleby’s concern with the ethics of 
public management was a central theme running 
through his writings and his life. He was peculiarly 
sensitive to the realities of politics and pressures 
as they impinged upon the moral questions of 
decision-making. But he never lost faith in the 
essential morality of a pluralistic society informed 
by a democratic ethos. A passionate defender of 
minority rights, his ultimate appeal was to the 
moral propensities and expectations of the 
democratic majority. 

His true epitaph is perhaps in words which ap- 
peared in Citizens as Sovereigns: “In a world of 
managers, experts, computers, and rockets, are 
citizens really sovereign? The answer: The citizen 
is sovereign in his choice of leadership.” And to 
quote once again: “As Americans mature it is 
their sovereign responsibility to exact higher 
types of leadership and to give that leadership 
better structures in which local eogisms yield 
more readily to a patriotism which, while deeper 
than ever, has attained a new breadth. Realiza- 
tion of self-interest can no longer have less than 
planetary perspective and implementation. But 
the instruments of the ablest leaders must be 
basically institutions. Our new professions at the 
world level will not in fact be reassuring except as 
we demonstrate that we have learned to conduct 
our own institutional affairs in suficiently whole- 
nation terms,” 

Humble, witty, shrewd, and penetrating in his 
moral and intellectual insights, Paul Appleby will 
be remembered by countless friends who saw in 
him the makings of greatness as a public servant, 
an academic dean, an author of important books, 
and & wise and gentle teacher—Sreruen K. 
BAILEY 
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Wooprow WILSON 
Srimmon E. BALDWIN 
ALBERT BUSHNELL HART 
W. W. WILLOUGHBY 
JOHN Bassetr MOORE 
Ernst Freunp 

Jesse Macy 

MUNROE SMITH 
Henry JoNES FORD 
Pavor B. RBINSCH 

Leo 8. Rows 
WILLIAM A. DUNNING 
Harry A. GARFIELD 
Jamas W. GARNER 


FORMER PRESIDENTS 


CHARLES E. Merriam 
CHARLES A. BEARD 
WiıuLraM B. MUNRO 
Jesse S. REEVES 

JOHN A. FAIRLIE 
BENJAMIN F. SHAMBAUGH 
EDWARD §. CORWIN 
WILLIAM F. WILLOUGHBY 
ISIDOR LOEB 

WALTER J. SHEPARD 
Francis W. COKER 
ARTHUR N, HOLCOMBE 
Tuomas REED POWBLL 
CLARENCE A. DYKSTRA 


CHARLES Groves HAINES | 


ROBERT C. BROOKS 
FREDERIC A. Oaa 
WILLIAM ANDERSON 
ROBERT E&E. CUSHMAN 
LEONARD D. WHITE 


Joun M. Gaus 
WALTER F. Dopp 
ARTHUR W. MACMAHON 
Henry R. SPENCER 
QUINCY WRIGHT 

JAMES POLLOCK 

Perer H. ODEGARD 
LurnER H. GuLIcx 
PENDLETON HERRING 
RALPH J. BUNCHE 
CHARLES McoKIrnumyY 
Haroup D. LASSWELL 
E. E. ScHaTTSCHNEIDER 
V. O. Kery, Jr. 

R. TAYLOR Cons 

CARL B. SWISHER 
EmMETTE S. REDFORD 
CHARLES S. HYNEMAN 
CARL J. FRIEDRICH 


APSA CHARTER FLIGHTS 
TO BUROPE 


FLIGHT A—Approximately June 15 to September 1, 1964 
FLIGHT B—Approximately August 1 to August 31, 1964 


SPECIAL THIRD FLIGHT—Approximately September 21-28 for 
IPSA World Congress in Geneva 


For the fifth successive summer, the Association will provide chartered 
air service to Europe for its members. Flights A and B will originate at 
New York Idlewild Airport, and the cost per seat will be under $275.00, 


round-trip. 


A deposit of $100.00 is required for each reservation. Members are urged 
to write the Association in Washington for applications and further details 


regarding these flights. 


In addition to the two summer charter flights, the Association is exploring 
the possibility of organizing a special group flight for the World Congress 
of the International Political Science Association, to be held in Geneva 
from September 21 to 26, 1964. A minimum of 25 participants is required 
to take advantage of reduced round-trip ticket prices available under inter- 


national group travel regulations. 


Members interested in attending the IPSA meeting on a group flight basis 


should write to Association headquarters. 
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THE 1964 
ATHERTON PRESS 
POLITICAL SCIENCE PRIZE 


Atherton Press, a Division of Prentice-Hall, Inc., in collaboration with The American 
Political Science Association, is pleased to announce the terms of the 1964 competition 
for The Atherton Press Political Science Prize. 


TERMS OF THE PRIZE 


The Atherton Prize of $1,000 will be awarded at the 1964 Annual A.P.S.A, Meeting to 
the author of the unpublished, book-length manuscript that in the opinion of the Prize 
Committee makes the most distinguished contribution to research and theory on a con- 
temporary political science topic of general professional interest. A doctoral disserta- 
tion of superior quality will be eligible only if properly revised and prepared for book 
publication. If the Prize Committee considers no manuscript worthy of the prize in 
1964, none will be awarded. 


SELECTION BY PRIZE COMMITTEE 


Each manuscript submitted in the 1964 competition will be carefully reviewed by the 
Prize Committee appointed by President C. Herman Pritchett and the other officers of 
the A.P.S.A. The members of the 1964 Committee are: Professor Harry Eckstein, 
Chairman; Professor Charles O. Lerche; and Professor Herbert Storing. 


PUBLICATION PLANS 


Acceptance of the $1,000 prize will convey to Atherton Press exclusive publication 
rights to the manuscript, with royalties payable to the author, in The American Political 
Science Association Series. Atherton and the A-P.S.A. may accept for publication in the 
A.P.S.A. Series other outstanding manuscripts submitted in the competition, but only 
one award of $1,000 will be made in 1964. 


MANUSCRIPT SUBMISSION 


Manuscripts to be reviewed for the 1964 prize should be submitted as soon as possible, 
but not later than April 1, 1964, to The American Political Science Association. The 
manuscript must be accompanied by the application form on the reverse, an abstract of 
the manuscript, and a complete table of contents. Manuscripts should be adequately 
insured against loss, Please notify the A.P.S.A. of any change of return address. 


MANUSCRIPT PREPARATION 


Manuscripts should not ordinarily contain fewer than 75,000 nor more than 150,000 
words. All charts, tables, and illustrations must be complete and prepared in the best 
possible form. Only a clearly legible copy will be acceptable for review. A second copy 
will be required for manuscripts accepted for publication. The author should retain a 
complete copy at all times. 


ALLEN JOSSEY-BASS 


Executive Director and Editor 
Atherton Press 

70 Fifth Avenue 

New York 10011 
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Complete, sign, date, and mail this application form with the manuscript to: 


Evron M. Kirkpatrick, Executive Director 
American Political Science Association 
Attn: 1964 Atherton Prize Committee 
1726 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 


NAME 
ADDRESS 


DEGREES (years and institutions) 
PRESENT POSITION AND TITLE 


TITLE OF MANUSCRIPT 

NUMBER OF PAGES ____ ESTIMATED NUMBER OF WORDS 
NUMBER AND TYPE OF ILLUSTRATIONS 

IF DISSERTATION, IDENTIFY SPONSOR OR CHAIRMAN 

ARE ABSTRACT AND TABLE OF CONTENTS INCLUDED? 


I herewith submit the manuscript described above for consideration for the 1964 
Atherton Press Political Science Prize. I understand that acceptance of the $1,000 
prize will convey to Atherton Press exclusive publication rights to the manuscript, 
with royalties payable to me, in The American Political Science Association Series. 


Nc i DAE 
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Henry Steele Commager, Amherst College; Herman Finer, University 
of Chicago; Henry A. Kissinger, Harvard University; William E. 
Griffith, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; Howard L. Boorman, 
Columbia University; Vera Micheles Dean, New York University; 
Gwendolen Carter, Smith College; John J. Johnson, Stanford Uni- 
versity ; Lincoln P. Bloomfield, Massachusetts Institute of Technology ; 
Holland Hunter, Haverford College; Arnold Rose, University of Min- 
nesota; Eugene Rabinowitch, University of Illinois; August Heckscher, 
Twentieth Century Fund 


CONTEMPORARY 
CIVILIZATION 
3 


The third outstanding issue of an exceptionally effective textbook 
in the field of current events, with an even broader coverage of the 
world scene than in previous issues. This concise, provocative, well- 
balanced analysis of current affairs contains all original material 
written by thirteen of America’s most respected authors and educa- 
tors, each one an expert in a particular phase of the contemporary 
scene, 


The nature of the material—an analysis of current world affairs— 
makes Contemporary Civilization 3 well suited for many purposes. 
It may be used as a basic textbook for college level courses in cur- 
rent affairs, as a supplementary text for courses in history, political 
science, and social science, or in any course requiring an unclouded 
understanding of contemporary affairs. 

288 pages, softbound $2.95 list price 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


Chicago Atlanta Dallas Palo Alto Fair Lawn, N.J. 
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OUR GROWING COLLEGE LIST 
MEMBER OF THE HOUSE 


LETTERS OF A CONGRESSMAN 
By the late Clem Miller. Edited PY John W. Baker of The College of Wooster. A fresh 


approach to the study of the legislative process is presented in this collection of informal 
letters, which depict the everyday life of a congressman. Letters have been grouped by 
subject, and introductory essays and an appendix containing a documented history of 
the passage of a bill through Congress have been added to increase the effectiveness of 
this material for the student. 195 pages. Paper. $2.25. September, 1962 


PRESIDENTIAL ELECTIONS 
STRATEGIES OF AMERICAN ELECTORAL POLITICS 


By Nelson W. Polsby of Wesleyan University and Aaron B. Wildavsky of the University 
of California. The purpose of this book is to give interested students the knowledge of 
American politics they need in order to understand Presidential elections and conven- 
tions. The authors explain the context within which the battle for Presidential office is 
waged and the strategies of contending parties and contestants. Abundant examples 
from many different elections are cited. A whole chapter is devoted to discussion of 
electoral reform. Supplementary materials. 225 pages. Paper. Tentative, $2.00. February, 
1964 


AMERICAN INTERGOVERNMENTAL RELATIONS 
THEIR ORIGINS, HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT, AND CURRENT STATUS 


By W. Brooke Graves, Adjunct Professor of Political Science, The American University. 
A comprehensive survey of intergovernmental relationships in the United States which 
shows the origins of the American federal system and describes and analyzes the many 
facts of its development as, in turn, it affected and was affected by other significant 
aspects of American life. The complexity of intergovernmental relations between par- 
ticular levels of government and between agencies and departments within each level is 
stressed. The author also points out some of the major problems of federalism as the 
nation enters the closing decades of the twentieth century. Supplementary materials. 
1050 pages. Cloth. $10.00. March, 1964 


PROXIMATE SOLUTIONS 
CASE-PROBLEMS IN att AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


INSOLUBLE PROBLEMS 


CASE-PROBLEMS ON THE FUNCTIONS 
OF STATE AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


Edited by G. Theodore Mitau of Macalester College and Harold W. Chase of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. Each book contains 50 cases—from nearly every state court as well 
as the Supreme Court-——dealing with the constitutional powers ad responsibilities of 
state courts, state legislatures, governors, cities, counties, and special district authorities. 
Basically, Proximate Solutions makes institutions the focus of case-problems whereas In- 
soluble Problems emphasizes case-problems involving some of the important functions of 
state and local government. Each major section in these volumes is preceded by a lucidly 
written essay which gives the constitutional background and poses policy dilemmas in- 
herent in each case. Supplementary materials. Each, 352 pages. Paper, Each, $3.50. 
December, 1963 


D CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
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Rand M¢Nally announces... 


The Rand M¢Nally 
Policy Background Series 


General Editor, WEBB S. FISER «+ State University of New York 


A new series of short paperbacks which acquaint students with the insti- 
tutions and processes of government at all levels, the books present 
background information and a range of suggested solutions to some of 
the enduring policy questions confronting our government. For use in 
American government, state and local government, and courses dealing 
with policy problems. 


Land for Americans 


MARION CLAWSON « Resources for the Future 


A study of the issues involving the use of land in the United States. 
Topics treated are: What is truly the public interest? What is the correct 
point at which private interest must give way to public interest? Can 
these goals be achieved? 


Land and Water for Recreation 


MARION CLAWSON œ Resources for the Future 


Is there a shortage of recreation space for our exploding population? 
What is the role of governments and the private landowner in the devel- 
opment of parks, game preserves, artificial lakes? Useful information to 
aid student in answering these and other questions. 


What Price Progress? 


A study of chronic unemployment 


SIDNEY C.SUFRIN and MARION A. BUCK -» Syracuse University 


What constitutes a depressed area and what causes this condition? What 
can be done to prevent chronic unemployment? Is this problem best 
dealt with by local, state, or federal government? What is the role of 
labor unions, corporations, and private citizens’ groups? This study raises 
such questions and presents the alternatives. 


1963 c. 150 pages each c. $2.00 paper, lst 


Write: 

College Department 

RAND M¢NALLY & COMPANY 
P. O. Box 7600 

Chicago, Illinois 60680 
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PAPERBACKS 





THE WINDS OF REVOLUTION Latin 
America Today—aAnd Tomorrow 
By Tap SZULC 


A dramatic and disturbing report on the current in- 
stability in Latin America. Focusing on the revolu- 
tionary and nationalistic trends, Szulc weighs the 
impact of Castro’s revolution on hemispheric affairs 
against the possible effects of the Alliance for Prog- 
ress—and comes up with some startling answers. 


THE MEANING OF DEMOCRACY An Ap- 
praisal of the American Experience 
By Saunt K. Papover 


With a rare combination of political acumen and 
historical perspective, the eminent biographer of 
Jefferson traces the origins of democracy, analyzes 
its basic assumptions, dissects the elements that form 
the democratic philosophy, and describes its growth 
in America. $1.75 


AN ATLAS OF EUROPEAN AFFAIRS 


Text py Norman J. G. Pounnps 
Mars By Rosentr C. KINGSBURY 


This guide, in maps and text, to the smallest, but 
perhaps most powerful, continent gives background 
information on the Coal and Steel Community, the 
Common Market, and the Federation of Europe. 
Fifty-nine area topics are covered in detail. 

$1.75 


GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS IN 
NORTHERN AFRICA 


By I. WILLIAM ZARTMAN 


A unique and much-needed comparative analysis of 
the political evolution and governmental systems of 
the eight North African countries. Emphasizing the 
post-independence functioning of government and 
politics, Professor Zartman focuses on the pressure 
toward democracy—and the counterpressures—that 
accompany independence. $1.95 


BRITISH POLITICAL PARTIES The Distribu- 
tion of Power Within the Conservative 
and Labour Parties (Revised Edition) 


By R. T. McKenzie 


Thoroughly revised—for the first time in paper- 
back: the classic study of the history and workings 
of the two major parties in Britain. Over 100 pages 
of new material have been added, including a long 
chapter on the profoundly important changes which 
have occurred from 1955 up to the Profumo debate. 

“From now onward, McKenzie not Ostrogorski is 
the classical reference for the study of the British 
political system.”—-The Times Literary Supplement 

“Breaks new ground in political science.”—Sun- 
day Times (London) 

“Clearly a classic.” —The Economist 


January $3.95 


CHALLENGES TO DEMOCRACY: THE 
NEXT TEN YEARS 


Evrrep spy Epwarp REED 


The symposium held by the Center for the Study 
of Democratic Institutions on its tenth anniversary 
brought together a cross-section of the outstanding 
political, social, and economic commentators on the 
American scene. This collection of their timely, bold, 
and highly individualistic essays probes the essence 
of democracy in American life today and assesses its 
prospects in the coming decade. $1.95 


THE POLITICS AND ECONOMICS OF 
EUROPEAN INTEGRATION Britain, 
Europe, and the United States 


By U. W. Krrzincer 


A brilliant new study of the political and economic 
implications of the Common Market which includes 
analyses of the 1962 Trade Expansion Act, the im- 
pact of the Common Market on the American econ- 
omy, and the significance of France’s rejection of 
Britain’s membership. 

$2.25 


THE ATLANTIC COMMUNITY 
Progress and Prospects 


Eprrep spy Francis O. WILCOX AND 
H. Fietp HAVILAND 


In fourteen articles drawn from a special issue of 
International Organization, leading European and 
American statesmen and scholars examine the eco- 
nomic, military, and political aspects of the Atlantic 
Community. General Lauris Norstad, Marshal! Shull- 
man, Max Beloff, and Arnold Wolfers are among the 
contributors. 

$1.95 


FREDERICK A. PRAEGER 


PUBLISHER 


64 University Place New York 3, N.Y. 
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NEW REPRINTS 


American Economic 


Review 
Volumes 1-10, 1911-1920 


(Volume 7 in the original edition) 


Cloth bound set 
Paper bound set 


Volumes 1-6, 1911-1916 


Single volumes, 
paper bound 


Volumes 8-10, 1918-1920 


Single volumes, 
paper bound 


*#ee ®P @ s‘ 


American Economic 


Association: Papers 
Year 1911, paper bound $ 10.00 


Year 1914, paper bound 10.00 
Years 1916-1918, paper 
bound each 10.00 
Years 1919-1920, paper 
bound each 5.00 
Years 1912-1913, 1915, 
unbound each 2.50 


(In the original edition) 


Economic Development 
and Cultural Change 
Vols. 1-5, 1952/53-1956/57 


Paper bound set ...... $100.00 
Single volumes, paper 
bound sis.csa0464.02.<0 20.00 


Journal of 
Political Economy 
Vols. 1-10, 1892/93-1901 /02 


Cloth bound set ....... $275.00 
Paper bound set ...... 250.00 
Single volumes, 

paper bound ....... 25.00 


Politica! Quarterly 


Available Spring 1964 


Vols. 1-16, 1930-1946 


Cloth bound set ....... $360.00 
Paper bound set ...... 320.00 
Single volumes, 

paper bound ....... 20.00 


World Politics 
Volumes 1-7, 1949-1955 


Paper bound set ....... $140.00 
Single volumes, 
paper bound ........ 20.00 


Yale Review 


New Series 


Vols. 1-15, 1911-1926 


Cloth bound set ....... $300.00 
Paper bound set ...... 260.00 
Single volumes, 

paper bound ........ 17.50 


Ask for our 1964 Reprint 
Catalogue 


JOHNSON REPRINT CORPORATION 


R 


lll Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10003 


JOHNSON REPRINT COMPANY LTD. 
Berkeley Square House, London W.1, England 
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Four Distinguished Texts 


ninth edition 


Ogg and Ray’s ESSENTIALS OF AMERICAN NATIONAL GOVERNMENT 
Edited by WILLIAM H. YOUNG, University of Wisconsin 


Compact, yet sufficiently comprehensive for many courses, this in- 
expensive text is a revision of the first paperbound Ogg & Ray pub- 
lished in 1961 under the title Essentials of American Government: 
The National Government. The entire text, up-dated as of June, 1962, 
includes such developments as space satellites, the farm bill defeat, 
the sending of troops to Laos, Medicare, and the court cases on 
legislative reapportionment. 


Footnotes have been eliminated; reference lists at the end of each 
chapter have been reduced; and many chapters have been deleted, 
with the material in briefer form dispersed throughout the text or 
included as subtopics within other chapters. . 
550 pp., illus., paper, $3.95 


fourth edition 


BASIC ISSUES OF AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 
Edited by HILLMAN M. BISHOP and SAMUEL HENDEL, 
both of The City College of New York 


A collection of stimulating readings on American democracy, the 
Fourth Edition of Bishop and Hendel’s well-known text contains 2] 
selections that are new to this edition. Retaining the basic premises 
of the earlier volumes, the editors have assembled persuasively rea- 
soned and authoritative statements dealing with the fundamental 
values and persistent issues of our democracy. Included are such 
topics of continuing concern as the lawfulness of desegregation de- 
cisions, the Loyalty-Security program, a responsible two-party system, 
the political implications of atomic weapons, and co-existence. Below 
are some of the comments occasioned by the Fourth Edition since its 
publication in the spring of 1961. 507 pp., paper, $2.95 


“If anything, superior to prior editions, and equally useful for send- 
ing the beginning student to the crux of various problems.’ 
R. BRUCE CARROLL, Smith College 


“The Basic Issues is probably the best book of its kind now available.” 
ROBERT S. HIRSCHFIELD, Hunter College 


“A very worthwhile compilation which should prove helpful to teach- 
ers in American government in many colleges.” 
” €. J. FRIEDRICH, Harvard University 


appleton-century-crofts 


Division of Meredith Publishing Company 
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Published by A-C-C.... 


second edition 


Jacohson’s DEVELOPMENT OF AMERICAN POLITICAL THOUGHT 
Revised by THORNTON ANDERSON, University of Maryland 


Revised and up to date, this time-honored survey of the history of 
American political ideas combines analysis and exposition with read- 
ings from primary sources. Selections from documents illustrate the 
diversity of political thought in each period, and essays explain the 
geographic, economic, social, and cultural forces that influenced the 
theories. While retaining many of Jacobson’s original highly praised 
essays, Dr. Anderson has revised those sections where historical per- 
spective gives a different view today and has added new chapters 
on more recent issues. 699 pp., $7.50 


“An exceptionally lucid and interesting presentation of the bases of 
American political ideas. The inclusion of selected readings at chap- 
ter ending is of particular value.” 

DALE M. GARVEY, Kansas State Teachers College 


“The best book in the field, in my judgment, has been made better 
by Professor Anderson’s revision.” 
HARRY W. VOLTMER, DePauw University 


“The commentaries on the readings are admirable—far better than 
in books of this sort.” BERTIL L. HANSON, Oklahoma State University 


MASTERS OF RUSSIAN MARXISM 
Edited by THORNTON ANDERSON 


Emphasizing the development of Russian Marxist political thought 
from 1880 to the present, this text presents a collection of readings 
by its chief leaders and formulators. The book includes selections by 
theorists influential in the formation of Russian Marxism (Martov, 
Kollontai, Bukharin, and Trotsky) who were later excluded by mem- 
bers of the movement, as well as more prominent theorists such as 
Plekhanov, Lenin, Stalin, and Khrushchev. Each chapter contains an 
essay on the thought of the individual writer, followed by selections 
from his writings which present his major ideas. 

320 pp., paper, $2.75 


“A handy, well-edited, compact edition containing sources hard to 
locate in such available form... .” 
DR. GEORGE MARK ELLIS, Carnegie Institute of Technology 


“An excellent compilation. The reading selections are well-chosen and 
form a coherent pattern.” PROFESSOR D. J. SIMPSON, Williams College 


“Very useful because of inclusion of writers who disagreed at one 
time or another with Lenin and Stalin.” 


L. K. D. KRISTOF, Temple University 


440 park avenue south, new york 10016 
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five important new titles 
in political science from Prentice-Hall 


POWER, CORRUPTION, AND RECTITUDE by Arnold A. 
Rogow, Stanford University, and Harold Lasswell, Yale 
University features a behavioral and historical examination of Acton’s 
aphorism “power corrupts” and analyzes its impact on our political 
tradition and practice. Case studies demonstrate that corruption and 
rectitude are related to personality development and environment. 


1963 138 pp. Text price $4.50 


SIMULATION ININTERNATIONAL RELATIONS: DEVEL- 
OPMENTS FOR RESEARCH AND TEACHING by Harold 
Guetzkow and Chadwick F. Alger, both of Northwestern 
University; Richard A. Brody, Stanford University; Robert 
C. Noel, General Electric Co., Calif.; and Richard C. Snyder, 
Center for Advanced Study in the Behavioral Sciences, Calif. 
offers a bold new technique for research and teaching in international 
relations—man/computer simulation of the international political 
system. Presents perspectives from which to evaluate this revolutionary 
development. Lucidly describes its actual operation—from the view- 
point of the participant and the simulator. 


1963 248 pp. Text price $5.50 


INTEREST GROUPS IN AMERICAN SOCIETY by Harmon 
Zeigler, University of Georgia, presents a brief, penetrating 
analysis of the nature and operations of pressure groups. Treats or- 
ganized group pressure as one of the many forces flowing toward a 
political decision. Answers: what makes a pressure group effective? 
how is a successful interest group organized? how are political decisions 
traced to their cause? 


Jan. 1964 approx. 352 pp. Text price $6.75 


REASON AND REBELLION: AN INFORMAL HISTORY OF 
POLITICAL IDEAS by Donald Atwell Zoll, Kansas State 
College of Pittsburg, conveys the spirit as well as the substance of 
Western political thought. From the Greeks to the present, writings from 
each of the major philosophical figures are analyzed, with political 
ideas interrelated with the philosopher’s general philosophical position. 
These are oriented within an historical framework. 


1963 373 pp. Text price $6.95 


A DATA PROCESSING SYSTEM FOR STATE AND LOCAL 
GOVERNMENTS by Edward F. R. Hearle and Raymond J. 
Mason, both of the Rand Corporation, shows how governmental 
agencies can most effectively utilize the rapidly advancing technology of 
data processing.. Concentrates primarily on developing new concepts of 
data handling. 

1963 150 pp. Text price $4.95 


For your approval copies, write: Box 903 


PRENTICE-HALL, ING., Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 
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“P-Please, Mister, how do | 


The green telephone truck ground to a sud- 
den stop on the woods trail. 


Installer Jim Phillips looked down from his 
cab at a seven-year-old boy with a feathered 
headdress and a quivering lip. 

“P-Please, Mister,” said the small Indian, 


“I guess I must be lost. How do I get out of 
these woods?” 


Jim smiled, choked back a laugh, and in- 
vited the boy to hop in. But he refused. Wise 
parents had taught him never to accept rides 
from strangers. 








get out of these woods?” 


So Jim did the next best thing. He put his 
truck into low gear and with Chief Lost-in-the- 
Woods trudging along behind him, led him 
six blocks back to civilization. 

This little story is true-—and typical of the 
spirit that telephone men and women. bring 
to their work. They iry to be good neighbors 
and give good service. 


Because they’re human, they don’t always 
succeed, of course. But thanks to their earnest 


effort, you enjoy the finest, fastest, friendliest 


telephone service in the world. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


SERVING YOU 


Selected books of special interest .......ceccccecees 


PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


JOHN M. PFIFFNER, University of Southern California; and 
ROBERT V. PRESTHUS, Cornell University 


Standard textbook provides a comprehensive account of public administration today. It in- 
tegrates the descriptive-institutional material of administrative science and the behavioral 
analyses of administration in action. Book analyzes the nature of public bureaucracy and the 
political environment with its attendant pressures on the public administrator; incorporates 
material on decision making and data-processing in fact finding and planning; reflects perti- 
nent research in group behavior, individual motivation, leadership dynamics, etc. 4th Ed., 
1960. 570 pp. illus. $7.50 


EUROPEAN POLITICS and GOVERNMENT 


A Comparative Approach 


CLIFFORD A. L. RICH, Oklahoma State University; ROBERT O. GIBBON, Wisconsin State College, 
Eau Claire; LOWELL G. NOONAN, San Fernando Valley State College; HELMUT 
BADER, El Camino College; and KAREL HULICKA, State University of 
New York at Buffalo 


Edited by CLIFFORD A. L. RICH 


Designed for the first course in comparative government, this book presents a balanced ac- 
count of the politics and government of five major European powers: England, France, Ger- 
many, Italy, and the U.S.S.R. Experts on each country analyze the causal determinants of 
political action, providing the student with a sound basis for drawing comparative conclusions. 
Book focuses on the governing process in order to give a clear understanding of how the major 
European systems compare to that of the U.S. A final chapter surveys trends toward Euro- 
pean Union. 1962. 780 pp., illus. $8.00 


JAPAN’S MODERN CENTURY 


HUGH BORTON, President, Haverford College 


An eminent authority—one of the men who helped shape postwar Japanese policy—traces 
the course of Japan’s growth from a semi-feudal, agrarian country to a modern industrial 
nation. Reinterpreting fundamental questions in Japanese history, he describes the period in 
which Japan borrowed and adapted from the West, gained and lost an empire in the East, 
and arrived at her present world position. Full attention is given to issues facing Japan today. 
1955. 524 pp., illus. $7.50 


CHINA, JAPAN, and the POWERS 


A History of the Modern Far East 


MERIBETH E. CAMERON, Mount Holyoke College; THOMAS H. D. MAHONEY, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology; and GEORGE E. McREYNOLDS, 
University of Connecticut 


A well-balanced introduction to the history of the major Far Eastern peoples. Emphasizing 
events of the past two centuries, this book traces Western relations with China, Japan, and 
Korea from first contacts through the postwar revival of Japan and the rise of Communist 
- China. The main theme—the impact of the West on Eastern Asia—~is worked out in the in- 
ternal histories of China and Japan, and in the history of international relations in the Far 
East. 2nd Ed., 1960. 714 pp. $8.00 


The Ronald Press Company 
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Stillborn Revolution i 


The Communist Bid fer Power in Germany, 1921-1923 
By Werner T. Angress 


Until the end of 1923, the Weimar Republic suffered severely from the after-effects of a lost 
war, a political revolution, and a peace treaty which the greater part of the nation resented. 
It was against this background that the German Communist Party entertained hopes of cap- 
turing control of the republic. Professor Angress examines the nature of these hopes, the attempts 
made to realize them, and the reasons why they failed. 520 Pages. $10.00 





One-Party Government in the Ivory Coast 
By Aristide R. Zolberg 


The author emphasizes the processes by which a single organization, the Parti Démocratique 
de Côte d'Ivoire, achieved a political monopoly and now extends its supremacy. In examining 
this development he concentrates less on the nationalistic phase than on the period which 
follows, the time in which a new nation is born and the dominant organization becomes politi- 
cally responsible. 340 pages. Maps. $7.50 





Washington: Capital City 1879-1950 


By Constance McLaughlin Green 


The author's Pulitzer Prize winning first volume was Washington: Village and Capital, 1800- 
1878 (466 p., 51 illus., $8.50). In this second volume she describes the development of the 
local community, its citizens and institutions, through the years following World War II. Par- 
ticularly interesting is the dominant role played by the Washington Negro community. The 
conflicts, ambitions, and antagonisms of this city within a city are here given sympathetic and 
objective exposition. 500 pages. $9.50 





Order from your bookstore, or 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Princeton, New Jersey 
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MODERN EUROPEAN HISTORICAL 
SOURCE MATERIALS ON MICROCARD® 


A program under the auspices of the European History Section of the Southern His- 
torical Association to reprint on Microcard, over a period of five to ten years, basic source 
materials for advanced research in modern European history and political science. 


FIRST, YEAR—now available for immediate delivery 


France. Journal Offciel. 


Débats parlementaires. Chambre des Députés. 1918-40 ...............0.. $ 950.00 
Germany. Reichstag. 

Verhandlungen des Reichstags. Vols. 326-458 (1919-33) ..........20005- $ 950.00 
Acts of the Privy Council of England. Vols. I-XLIII (1542-1628) ........ $ 239.00 
Acts of the Privy Council of England. Colonial Series. Vols. I-VI (1613- 

UBS E PTEE E EEEE E A eae EE eae ke eae Ate e eRe eae: $ 49.00 


SECOND YEAR—pre-publication orders new being accepted at 
the following prices 


France. Journal Offtciel. 


Débats parlementaires. Chambre des Députés. 1890-1917 .............. $ 821.00 
German confederation. 1815-1866. Bundesversammlung. 
Protokolle der Deutschen Bundesversammlung ..............e0eeeeeeee $ 431.00 


Germany. Reichstag. 
Verhandlungen des Reichstags. Vols. 165-325 (1898-1918) .............. $1019.00 


Gt. Brit. Calendar of State Papers, Domestic. Edward VI, Mary, Eliza- 
beth I, and James J. I-XII (1547-1625). Charles I. I-X XIII (1625-49). 
The Commonwealth. I-XII (1649-60), and, Calendar of State Papers, 
Foreign. Edward VI. (1547-53). Mary. (1553-58). Elizabeth I. I-XVI 
(1908-02) a dare erar eoar es Sawa ews cow Serkan ake r Lene baw eee $ 254.00 
The Martens Collection of Treaties. Treaties edited by George F. von 
Martens and others. Approx. 107 vols. (listed on pp. 354-55 of G. M. 
Dutcher’s, A Guide to Historical Literature). 0.0.1.1 .cee eee n eee sate gad $ 367.00 


Treaties edited by Dumont, Rousset de Missey, Wenck, and Garden. 
Approx. 30 vols., and, Kluber, J. L., ed. Akten des Wiener Kongresse, 
in den Jahren 1814 and 1815. 8 vols. 1815-19 ........ ccc ccc cence eens $ 201.00 


PLEASE SEND THE FOLLOWING WITHOUT COST OR OBLIGATION: 
[C] further information; [|] sample Microcard; [_] information about 
reading equipment; [_] Catalog of Microcard Publications; [] infor- 
mation as to how vast quantities of information can be reprinted or 
published economically using Microcard 


AN MICROCARD 
microcara] EDITIONS, INC. 


PUBLISHERS OF ORIGINAL AND REPRINT MATERIALS ON MICROCARDS 
901 TWENTY-SIXTH STREET, N.W., WASHINGTON 7, D. C. FEDERAL 3-6393 
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QUADRANGLE PAPERBACKS 


The new series of quality paperbacks, sewn-bound for dura- 
bility, and devoted exclusively to distinguished titles in his- 
tory and American civilization 





AVAILABLE NOW: 
WOODROW WILSON AND THE LOST PEACE 


by Thomas A. Bailey (op1) $1.95 
WOODROW WILSON AND THE GREAT BETRAYAL 
by Thomas A. Bailey  (QP2) $1.95 


MANIFEST DESTINY 
A Study of Nationalist Expansionism in American History 


by Albert K. Weinberg (Qr3) $2.65 
THE PLAIN PEOPLE OF THE CONFEDERACY 
by Bell Irvin Wiley (Qr4) $1.45 


ROAD TO REACTION 
by Herman Finer 


(With a new Introduction by the author) (QP5) $1.95 
THE CALIFORNIA PROGRESSIVES 
by George E, Mowry (eP6) $1.95 





READY IN JANUARY 1964: 
THE LEGACY OF SACCO AND VANZETTI 
by Louis Joughin and Edmund M. Morgan 
Introduction by Arthur M. Schlesinger (QP7) $2.85 
EVERY MAN A KING 
The Autobiography of Huey P. Long 
Introduction by T. Harry Williams (oP8) $2.25 
THE END OF AMERICAN INNOCENCE 
A Study of the First Years of Our Own Time, 1912-1917 
by Henry F. May (QP9) $2.25 
APPEAL TO ARMS 
A Military History of the American Revolution 
by Willard M. Wallace (QP10) $1.95 
DREAM AND THOUGHT IN THE 
BUSINESS COMMUNITY, 1860-1900 
by Edward Chase Kirkland (r11) $1.65 
THE PROTESTANT CRUSADE 
A Study-of the Origins of American Nativism 
by Ray Allen Billington (Qr12) $2.65 


QUADRANGLE BOOKS, Ince. 
180 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 
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The United States and North Africa 


(Morocco, Algeria, Tunisia) 
By CHARLES F. GALLAGHER 


Written with first-hand knowledge derived from over a decade 
of research and residence in North Africa, here is a clear and 
valuable view of one of the great trouble spots of the world, from 
the earliest times to the present, with informed insights into 
future trends. Much new material is presented, including a 
description of the Algerian revolution from the scene and the 
problems of the new state—the only appraisal of the situation 
from an American point of view. American Foreign Policy Li- 
brary. $5.50 


The United States and Mexico 


Revised Edition, Enlarged 
By HOWARD F. CLINE 


This book was widely acclaimed when it first appeared in 1953. 
Said the Christian Science Monitor: “There is little doubt that 
Mr. Cline has written the definitive study of United States- 
Mexican relations.” From the American Historical Review: “The 
book contains a wealth of detailed information ...a welcome 
addition to our literature on contemporary Latin America.” 
American Foreign Policy Library. $6.00 


A Brief Narrative of the 

Case and Trial of John Peter Zenger., 

Printer of The New York Weekly Journal 
By JAMES ALEXANDER 


Stanley Nider Katz, editor. The famous Zenger trial of 1735 re- 
mains a profoundly important event in American history. This 
volume contains the full text of the contemporary pamphlet 
that documents John Peter Zenger’s trial for seditious libel, 
including the text of the newspaper pieces that were deemed 
seditious, briefs prepared for use in the trial, and a full-length 
rebuttal of the arguments of Zenger’s lawyer published anony- 
mously in 1737. The case is freshly interpreted in a challenging 
introduction by the editor. The John Harvard Library. A Belknap 
Press Book. $4.25. 


The Federal Adininistrative Agencies 
The Need for Better Definition of Standards 


By HENRY J. FRIENDLY 


“This is a well-written book, sprinkled with insight and wit. It 
is a useful and welcome addition to the literature on commis- 
sions and administrative regulation.” —AÁmerican Political Sci- 
ence Review. “. .. a penetrating analysis of many of the per- 
plexing problems confronting the administrative agencies .. .”— 


The Annals of the American Academy. $4.25 
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A History of the Weimar Republic 


From the Collapse of the Empire to Hindenburg’s Election 
By ERICH EYCK 


“This is the first volume of a work which has helped to establish 
Dr. Eyck as a leading interpreter of modern German history. He 
writes with vigour and clarity and gives the reader a vital sense 
of involvement.” —The Manchester Guardian. “As journalist 
and lawyer Erich Eyck was intimately acquainted with the events 
and personalities he describes. As a historian he is able to re- 
gard these misfortunes with an objective and forgiving eye. ... 
His book is a masterpiece of objective description.”-—-Harold 
Nicolson. $10.00 


A History of the Weimar Republic 


From the Locarno Conference to Hitler’s Seizure of Power 
By ERICH EYCK 


Describes the events surrounding the Locarno Conference, the 
subsequent German agreement with Russia, Germany’s delayed 
entry into the League of Nations, and finally the second election 
of Hindenburg and the political maneuvering that brought Hitler 
to power on his own terms. Together with Volume I this work 
presents an unparalleled analysis of the critical years that led to 
Nazi Germany. $12.00 


China and the Helping Mand, 
EDS 7aAIGAT 


By ARTHUR N. YOUNG 


The story from the inside of the role of foreign aid in China’s 
fight against Japan, and why it failed. Mr. Young, Financial 
Advisor to China from 1929 to 1947, draws from his own ex- 
tensive records, more complete on many topics than any existing 
collection, State Department records, and the Morgenthau Di- 
aries. Harvard East Asian Studies, 12. $10.00 


Nicholas of Cusa and 
Medieval Political Thought 


By PAUL E. SIGMUND 


This study of the greatest of the 15th-century theorists of the 
Conciliar movement throws light on late medieval theories about 
the relation of Pope and councils, the role of Bishops and Cardi- 
nals in the Church, and the influence of these theories on West- 
ern political thought. Harvard Political Studies. Coming in 
January. Illustrated. $6.95 
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This test engineer is one of a team at GM’s Michigan Proving Ground which has developed a new 
Performance-Economy Console, the latest in a long line of specially-designed test equipment. It 
registers car performance precisely—pickup, hill climbing, passing—under all sorts of driving 
situations. Fast, slow or in-between speeds. Long runs or short hops. City or country roads. Rainy, 
snowy or sunny days. Sizzling heat or extreme cold. Fuel consumption is also measured down to 
the nearest cubic centimeter. All year long, the exacting tests go on and on. In fact, a total of more 
than 50,000 test miles are logged every day at the three GM Proving Ground facilities—in Michi- 
gan, at Pikes Peak and in Arizona. 

But testing doesn’t begin or end on the track. In the GM Proving Grounds and other GM labora- 
tories are ultra-modern instruments, machines and computers—specifically built to test for noise, 
vibration, stress and durability in engine, body and chassis. In fact, practically everything that 
goes into a GM car is thoroughly tested and retested. These constant laboratory checks make the 
data collected on the road more meaningful, more useful every year. The goal can be wrapped up 
in one word— quality! 

The test engineer wears three, sometimes even four hats. He plans tests, performs tests, evaluates 
test results—and even designs the equipment used for testing. He makes a big contribution to 
your comfort, safety and pleasure. 


Product quality is paramount at General Motors. That’s why the test engineer is a key man on 


GENERAL MOTORS IS PEOPLE ... 


Making Better Things For You 
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Attention! 


APSA Flight to IPSA 1964 World Congress in Geneva 


The Association is exploring the possibility of organizing a special group 
flight for the World Congress of the International Political Science Associa- 
tion, to be held in Geneva from September 21 to 26, 1964. A minimum of 
25 participants is required to take advantage of reduced round-trip ticket 
prices available under international group travel regulations. 

Members interested in attending the [PSA meeting on a group flight basis 


should write to Association headquarters. 





CONFESSIONS OF A GIRL ECONOMIST 
By Shirley Telford Weston 


This book is first of all a new interpretation of the economics of Karl Marx 
and secondly an autobiography. The autobiography given as an introduction is 
described by poet and historian Dean Collins as “an interesting and moving 
story that anyone will truly find worth reading.” The main portion of the 
book is a proving by quotation and explanation that Marx did not believe in 
government planning and ownership of production but cooperative (profit 
sharing) enterprise. Economist Eduard Heimann writes: “The author claims 
to have a new key to the understanding of Marxian economics which would 
pull the rug from under the dictatorial meaning attributed to it by friend 
and foe and interprets it as a genuinely democratic system of worker’s co- 
operatives. She believes that Marx wanted to regulate his economy by the 
“law of value” of the market instead of by a (state) plan and documents this 
proposition by a very great number of quotations.” 


103 pp. $2.50 


PAGEANT PRESS, INC. 
101 Fifth Avenue 
New York, N.Y. 
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The Galleon Series in Economics, History, Philosophy, 


Political Science and Social Work 





Hard Cover 
Paper Cover 


RESEARCH STANDARDS AND METHODS FOR 
SOCIAL WORKERS 


HARRIS K. GOLDSTEIN, Tulane University 
A Comprehensive Text on Social Work Research and Its Problems. 


TULANE TAX INSTITUTE PROCEEDINGS 
12th Annual 


CANADA VOTES, By Howard A. Scarrow 
A handbook of Federal-Provincial election data 1878-1960 


THE CONFLICT SOCIETY: Reaction and Revolution in 
Latin America, By KALMAN H. SILVERT 


THE BATTLE OF NEW ORLEANS, A British View: 
The Journal of Major C. R. FORREST 
Hugh F. Rankin, Editor 


EXTRADITION TO AND FROM CANADA, By G. V. LA FOREST 


A comprehensive treatment of Canadian law and practice in 
international and inter-Commonwealth extradition. 


THE CATHOLIC VOTE, By JOHN H. FENTON 


“This competent study is written without bias, and constitutes a reliable 
exposition of a problem of great topicality at the present time.” The 
Book Exchange (London) 


U. S. COMMERCIAL TREATIES AND 
INTERNATIONAL LAW, By ROBERT R. WILSON 


“. .. an authoritative contribution to the literature on treaty law...’ 
American Political Science Review 
CONTEMPT OF CONGRESS, By CARL BECK 


“A masterful organization of material ... essential for any law library 
with pretension to adequacy.” Law Library Journal 


Hard Cover 
Paper Cover 


’ 


Wartime Origins of the East-West 
DILEMMA OVER GERMANY, By JOHN L. SNELL 


“His account of the development of United States policy is the fullest 
and most painstaking currently available.” Journal of Politics 


POLITICS IN THE BORDER STATES, By JOHN H. FENTON 
“.. . excellent example of the combination of historical, statistical, 
and interviewing techniques in the study of state politics.” Public 
Administration Review 


A Distinguished Text 


AN INTRODUCTION TO 
PEIRCE’S PHILOSOPHY, By JAMES K. FEIBLEMAN 





THE HAUSER PRESS 
720 POYDRAS ST., NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 





$8.00 
$4.25 


$18.50 


$12.00 


$7.50 
$2.95 


$2.00 


$6.50 


$4.75 


$6.50 


$4.50 


$7.00 


$5.50 
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RELIGION 

AND 

NATIONALISM 

IN SOUTHEAST ASIA 


Burma, Indonesia, and the Philippines By Fred R. von der Mehden 


Religion has long been recognized as an integral part of Euro- 
pean and Middle Eastern nationalism. In this book Fred R. von 
der Mehden examines the role of nationalism in three coun- 
tries of Southeast Asia: Burma, Indonesia, and the Philippines. 
Burma and Indonesia receive the principal emphasis, while the 
Philippine experience is brought in for comparison and con- 
trast on specific points. 


The book is in two parts, Part I, “The Patterns,” describes 
the delicate interactions of religion and nationalism in the 
three countries. The author traces the development of these 
forces in Burma and Indonesia through successive phases, in- 
cluding early distrust of foreigners, a period of intellectual pre- 
dominance, the formation of mass appeal organizations, flirta- 
tions with Marxism, and finally the present state where religion 
holds a rather anomalous position in the politics of these na- 
tions. Part II, “The Activists,” concerns the organizations and 
individuals who were important in leading the former colo- 
nies to independence. 


Fred R. Von der Mehden, Associate Professor of Political 
Science, University of Wisconsin, has published numerous arti- 
cles in scholarly journals. 272 pages, 3 illustrations $5.00 


THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN PRESS 
114 North Murray Street Madison, Wisconsin 53715 


PRESS 
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Elements of Democratic Government 


Fourth Edition 


By J. A. Corry, Principal, Queen’s University, Ontario, and HENRY J. ABRAHAM, 
Professor of Political Science, University of Pennsylvania 


© Long respected for its expert integration of theory and practice, the fourth edition of this 
text follows the general outline of its predecessors. A brief sketch of the basic political ideals 
underlying liberal democracies and modern dictatorships provides the necessary framework 
for an elementary description and comparison of the structure and operation of government 
in the United States and Great Britain. The constitutions of the United States, France and the 
Soviet Union are appended. January 1964 848 pp. 13 illus. prob. $7.75 


Men. at the Toep 


A Study in Community Power 
By ROBERT PRESTHUS, Professor of Public Administration, Cornell University 


a This study records the findings from a social survey of two small (6,000-9,000) communi- 
ties in New York State. Research is based on a leadership group of eighty individuals and a 
sample of 1200 members who form a representative cross-section of their communities. Find- 
ings of the study are concerned with the structure of influence in the community, the political 
process whereby major decisions are made, and the values of individuals at various levels 


with respect to power and politics, 
February 1964 368 pp. paperbound $2.50 clothbound $6.50 


Materials on American National Government 
Second Edition 


Edited by Joun M. SWARTHOUT, Portland State College, and ERNEST R. BARTLEY, 
University of Florida 1962 608 pp. paperbound $4.50 


The Judicial Process 


An Introductory Analysis of the Courts of the United States, England, and 
France 


By Henry J. ABRAHAM, University of Pennsylvania 
1962 384 pp. paperbound $2.25 


The Origin of the West German Republic 


By PETER H. MERKL, University of California, Santa Barbara 
1963 288 pp. paperbound $2.75 clothbound $5.50 


The Supreme Court on Racial Discrimination 


Edited by Josepa TUSSMAN, University of California, Berkeley 
1963 416 pp. ` paperbound $1.95 


Political Parties in a New Nation 
The American Experience, 1776-1809 


By WiLLIam N. CHAMBERS, Fashington University 
1963 240 pp. paperbound $1.50 clothbound $4.50 


Oxford University Press / 417 Fifth Avenue, New York 10016 
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Strategy and Tactics of Soviet Foreign Policy 
By J. M. MACKINTOSH 1963 368 pp. text ed. $5.50 


The Concept of Law 
By H. L. A. HART, Oxford University 1961 263 pp. $4.25 


The Law of Nations 


An Introduction to the International Law of Peace 
Sixth Edition 


By J. L. BRIERLY. Revised by Sır HUMPHREY WALDOCK, Oxford University 
1963 464 pp. $4.25 


The Supreme Court on Church and State 


Edited by JOSEPH TUSSMAN, University of California, Berkeley 
1962 329 pp. paperbound $1.95 


Modern Political Ideologies 


By ALAN P. GRIMES and ROBERT H. Horwir1z, Michigan State University 
1959 552 pp. $6.00 


The Nature and Function of International Organization 


By STEPHEN S. GOODSPEED, University of California, Santa Barbara 
1959 688 pp. illus. $7.50 


Free Government in the Making 


Readings in American Political Thought 
Second Edition 


By ALPHEUS T. MASON, Princeton University - 1956 '928 pp. $6.75 


Oxford University Press Vi 417 F ifth Avenue, New York 10016 
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The Flying Troika 
The Political Diary of India’s Ambassador to Russia, 1952-61 


By K. P. S. MENON. Mr. Menon’s diary is a living record of “the great thaw” in Soviet in- 
ternational relations and domestic policy. Filled with descriptions of contemporary events— 
the struggle for power after Stalin’s death, Moscow’s reception for Gagarin, the storm over 
Pasternak’s Nobel Prize, visits of such diverse personalities as Adenauer, Nehru, the Shah of 
Iran, interviews with Soviet leaders—it documents the prevailing attitudes of the Soviet peo- 
ple. The author’s opinions on men and matters are pungent and highly individual. $7.00 


Thought and Behaviour in Modern Japanese Politics 


By Masao Maruyama. Edited by IVAN MORRIS. In these essays, an eminent political 
scientist at Tokyo University analyzes the Japanese political scene within the cultural con- 
text of its society. He takes a close look at the underlying value-systems of the various social 
strata, showing in particular how that of its “power élite” influences political processes and 
decisions. The editor and translator is Associate Professor of Chinese and Japanese at Co- 
lumbia University. $7.20 


Egypt in Revolution 


An Economic Analysis 


By CHARLES Issawi. The global significance of Egypt’s recent multiple revolutions under- 
scores this complete revision of the author’s Egypt at Mid-Century. Mr. Issawi pays special 
attention to Egypt’s nationalist upsurge and demographic explosion; also to the objectives 
of the new Five Year Plan, and to the production framework emerging under it and its at- 
tendant measures, such as highly progressive taxation. $7.20 


Federalism in the Commonwealth 
A Bibliographical Commentary 


Edited by WILLIAM $. LIVINGSTON. Books, periodicals, articles, papers, and documents 
dealing with aspects of federalism in the British Commonwealth are listed and divided into 
sections by country. Countries include: Canada, Australia, West Indies, India, Pakistan, 
Malaya, Nigeria, Rhodesia, and Nyasaland. Compiled by distinguished scholars, the sections 
also contain comments on merit and availability of items. The editor’s opening section dis- 
cusses general works in the field. $4.80 


Oxford University Press / New York 
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INTRODUCTION TO 
GOVERNMENT 


Third Edition, Revised 
by ROBERT RIENOW, State University of New York, Albany 


This well-written text, now in a new revised edition, is an introduction to government which stresses prin- 
ciples, practice, and comparison. The book deals primarily with the United States, but includes examinations of 
the British, French, and Soviet political systems. 


January 1964; about 600 pages; $7.95 text 


POLITICS AMONG NATIONS 


The Struggle for Power and Peace 
Third Edition, Revised 


by HANS J. MORGENTHAD, The University of Chicago 
. a superb book, indispensable to students of the field. 
—Henry J. Abraham, University of Pennsylvania 
660 pages; 5 maps; $7.50 text 


STATE POLITICS 
AND THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


NICHOLAS A. MASTERS, The Pennsylvania State University 
ROBERT H. SALISBURY and THOMAS H. ELIOT 
both of Washingion University at St. Louis 
January 1964; 352 pages; 6 charts and graphs; $4.85 text 


BORZOI BOOKS ON LATIN AMERICA 


A new series of original works and reprints of classics under the general editorship of LEWIS HANKE of 
Columbia University. 


Volumes soon to be available are: 


DO THE AMERICAS HAVE THE CONFLICT BETWEEN 
A COMMON HISTORY? CHURCH AND STATE 
A Critique of the Bolton Theory IN LATIN AMERICA 
by LEWIS HANKE, Columbia University by FREDERICK PIKE, University of Notre Dame 


anu 1964; $2.75 text 
January $ January 1964; $2.50 text 


THE MASTERS AND THE SLAVES 
by GILBERTO FREYRE AMAZON TOWN ae 
An Abridgment by CHARLES WAGLEY, Columbia University 
January 1964; $2.95 text January 1964; $2.50 text 
ALFRED A. KNOPF, aces 
College Department ° 501 Madison Avenue New York 22 
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CURRENT BOOKS 
FROM COLUMBIA 


THE ECONOMIC HISTORY OF ITALY. By Shepard B. 
Clough. This book covers the period beginning with Italian uni- 
fication in 1861 to the present and offers many conclusions that 
are pertinent to the economic development of the so-called un- 
der developed countries of today. $10.00 


COMINTERN AND WORLD REVOLUTION, 1920-1943: The 
Shaping of Doctrine. By Kermit McKenzie. An examination of 
the Communist doctrines of world revolution as set forth by the 
Communist International during the monolithic era of Stalin 
domination, a period of ideological evolution which is of key 
importance to an understanding of 20th century Communism. 

$6.50 


THE ECONOMICS OF WELFARE POLITICS. By Margaret 
S. Gordon. This book traces the growth of government expendi- 
tures for public welfare and compares and relates them to 
private programs in the United States and to programs in other 
countries. $3.00 


SCIENTISTS AND NATIONAL POLICY MAKING. Edited 
by Robert Gilpin and Christopher Wright. In this new book ten ex- 
perts offer differing assessments and interpretations of the role 
scientists play in the formation of national policies. $7.50 


URBAN RENEWAL POLITICS: Slum Clearance in Newark. 
By Harold Kaplan. Dr. Kaplan unearths the political factors that 
bring success or failure to local urban renewal programs by ex- 
amining the highly successful projects launched in Newark, 
New Jersey, between 1949 and 1960. $6.75 


THE ECONOMIC VALUE OF EDUCATION. By Theodore W. 
Schultz. The author critically applies the rules of basic econom- 
ics to education, considers its cost in both economic‘and human 
terms, and deals extensively with the concept of “human S| 
tal.” 2.75 


DECISION-MAKING IN THE WHITE HOUSE. By Theodore 
C. Sorensen. The author, Special Counsel to President Kennedy, 
examines the diverse forces which converge to shape a Presi- 
dent’s decisions. “A rare event in writings on the American 
Presidency.” —Saturday Review $3.50 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 
2960 Broadway, New York 27, New York 
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GOVERNMENT STUDIES 


Fels Institute of Local and State Government 
University of Pennsylvania 


A series of volumes devoted to problems of current and long 
range significance of particular interest to students of 
local and state government 


Just Published: 


NEW YORK STATE AND THE METROPOLITAN PROBLEM by Harold 
Herman, Fels Institute 
How much can a state contribute to solving the metropolitan problem? New 
York’s influence on its upstate metropolitan areas is traced in this evaluation 
of state policy and intergovernmental relations in water pollution control, 
public health, public education and highways. 
224 pages index $6.00 


FOUR CITIES: A Srupy ın Comparative Poricy Maxine by Oliver P. Wil- 

liams, Fels Institute, and Charles R. Adrian, Michigan State University 
A comparative study of the political process of the neglected middle sized 
city that suggests a typology of local political values as a basis for analysis in 
the growing field of community political studies. 

' 352 pages index $6.00 


STATE GOVERNMENT IN TRANSITION: REFORMS or THE LEADER ADMIN- 
ISTRATION, 1955-1957 by Reed M. Smith, Bradley University 
The Leader administration was characterized not only by intense executive- 
legislative battles, but also by an attempt to apply academically derived 
principles of organization to Pennsylvania state government. Professor Smith 


has written an administrative study of this noteworthy experience. 
352 pages index $6.00 


Other Fels Government Studies: 
PLANNING MUNICIPAL INVESTMENT: A Case Sruby or PHILADELPHIA, 
by W. H. Brown, Jr., and C. E. Gilbert, both of Swarthmore College 


The only major study to date of the politics of capital programming and 

budgeting in a metropolitan city. 

320 pages index $6.00 
METROPOLITAN ANALYSIS: Important ELEMENTS OF STUDY AND ACTION, 
edited by Stephen B. Sweeney, Fels Institute 


Academicians and local and state officials present papers and discuss ap- 

proaches to the study of metropolitan areas. 

224 pages $4.00 
EDUCATION FOR ADMINISTRATIVE CAREERS IN GOVERNMENT 
SERVICE, edited by Stephen B. Sweeney, Fels Institute 


Distinguished teachers of public administration address themselves to ques- 
tions of methods and emphases in the training of government administrators. 


320 pages $5.00 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA PRESS 
3436 Walnut Street Philadelphia 4, Pa. 
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Harbrace Casebooks in Political Science 


POWER AND ORDER 
6 Cases in World Politics 


Edited by JOHN G. STOESSINGER, Hunter College, 
and ALAN F. WESTIN, Columbia University 


This outstanding book considers six cases, chosen to correspond to the principal centers 
of interest in foreign and international relations courses. 


Classical Diplomacy: The Congress of Vienna, by HENRY A. KISSINGER. 
Modern Diplomacy: The Atoms for Peace Case, by JAMEs J. WADSWORTH. 
Alliance Policy: NATO, by Rosert E. Oscoop. 

Colonialism: Ghana’s Independence, by L. Gray Cowan. 

The United Nations: Financing Peace Operations, by JOHN G. STOESSINGER. 
International Law: The U.S. Blockade of Cuba, by Quincy WRIGHT. 


Paperbound. 288 pages, $2.95 (probable). Publication: March 


THE CENTERS OF POWER: 
3 Cases in American National Government 


Edited by ALAN F. WESTIN, Columbia University 


Designed for use in American government and introduction to political science courses, 
this casebook examines the three major branches of authority in the national govern- 
ment—the Presidency, Congress, and the Supreme Court. 


The Presidency. Kennedy and Steel: The Great Price Dispute, by Lours W. KOENIG. 
Congress. Schools, Scholarships, and Congressmen: The Kennedy Aid-to-Education 
Program, by Huc DoucLas PRICE. 

The Supreme Court. Bookies and “Bugs” in California—Judicial Control of Police 
Practices, by ALAN F. WESTIN. 


Paperbound. 160 pages, $1.95 (probable). Publication: January 


THE THIRD BRANCH OF GOVERNMENT 
8 Cases in Constitutional Politics 


Edited by C. HERMAN PRITCHETT, University of Chicago, 
and ALAN F. WESTIN, Columbia University 


This unusual new text explores the politics of judicial review in America since 1937. 
“,..an interesting and highly useful collection of depth-studies of eight important 
cases decided by the U.S. Supreme Court....In addition to the texts of the decisions, 
each contributor provides the student with a full analysis of the context and impact of the 
case examined. There is also an excellent general introductory chapter by the editors.” 
Roger H. Wells, Bryn Mawr College. Paperbound. 308 pages, $2.95 


‘The Harbrace Casebooks in Political Science are under 
the General Editorship of ALAN F. WESTIN. 


Harcourt, Brace čr World, Inc. 
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New from Harcourt, Brace ¢ World 





DOCUMENTS IN AMERICAN GOVERNMENT Series 


By JOHN P. ROCHE and LEONARD W. LEVY, Brandeis University 


This new series of paperbound books provides a solid body of primary source materials 
for use in American government courses. Besides the documents, each volume contains 
an introductory essay on its general subject and ends with several provocative study 
questions. Each document is introduced with a headnote that describes its historical 
setting. 

The first four volumes in the series will deal with the exercise of power by the Con- 
gress, the Presidency, and the Judiciary, and by parties and pressure groups. These vol- 
umes will be published early next year: 

THE CONGRESS 

THE PRESIDENCY 

THE JUDICIARY 

PARTIES AND PRESSURE GROUPS 


Paperbound. 256 pages, $1.95 each (probable) 


MAJOR FOREIGN POWERS 
Fourth Edition 





* 
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By GWENDOLEN M. CARTER, Smith College, 
and JOHN H. HERZ, The City College of New York 


A complete revision of the leading text in comparative government, the Fourth Edition 
offers a comprehensive survey of the political heritage and social background, the party 
systems, the foreign policies, and the legislative, executive, and judicial structures of 
Great Britain, the Soviet Union, Germany, and France. With new maps and charts, and 
extensive, up-to-date bibliographies. “. .. this classic is still the best.”—James M. Clark, 
University of Maine. 692 pages, $8.95 


Published in October: two complete sections from Major Foreign Powers, reprinted with 
all the maps, charts, and illustrations in separate paperbound editions: 


THE GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED KINGDOM, 
by GWENDOLEN CARTER. 209 pages, $1.95 


TRE GOVERNMENT OF THE SOVIET UNION, 


by GWENDOLEN CARTER. With a new 54-page section of seven principal Soviet constitu- 
tional documents, 181 pages, $1.95 


H arcourt, Brace €s World, Ine. 


757 Third Avenue, New York, New York 10017 
1855 Rollins Road, Burlingame, California 94010 
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mma INTERNATIONAL POLITICS IN A REVOLUTIONARY AGE 


W. W. Kulski, Syracuse University 


Based on the assumption that ours is a truly revolutionary age and that its political 
phenomena cannot be encompassed within the limits of any known theory of inter- 
national behavior, the author examines the conflict of ideologies, the clash of na- 
tional interests, and the social and economic factors that move men and events on 
the current international scene. Maps, bibliographies. 

January $6.95 


JUSTICE AND THE SUPREME GOURT 


Rocco J. Tresolini, Lehigh University 


Majority or dissenting opinions in eight celebrated cases are skillfully measured 
against the minds and personalities of the justices who wrote them. Centers mainly 
on the civil rights aspects of the Court’s work not covered by most texts. 


Paperbound $1.45 


A CENTURY OF RUSSIAN FOREIGN POLICY, 1814-1914 


Barbara Jelavich, Indiana University 


From the highpoint of 1814 to the catastrophe of 1914 the remarkable continuity 
of the Russian course is traced with care and precision. Maps, bibliographies. 


March Paperbound About $1.80 


THE INTEGRATION OF POLITICAL COMMUNITIES 


Karl W. Deutsch, Yale University; Philip E. Jacob, Henry Teune,. James V. 
Toscano, William L. C. Wheaton, University of Pennsylvania 


The assessment of integrated political behavior at different levels was the objective 
of an interdisciplinary seminar held at the University of Pennsylvania in 1961-62 
under the auspices of the Ford Foundation. This book details its findings, based 
upon empirical studies in a wide range of fields, including, communications, inter- 
national relations, planning and regional science, local government, social structure, 
social psychology, and cultural anthropology. 


March Paperbound About $1.75 


THE COMMON MARKET: Economic Integration in Europe 


Finn B. Jensen, Lehigh University; Ingo Walter, New York University 


European economic integration is covered historically and analytically, with empha- 
sis on its current functioning and plans for the future. Particular attention is given 
to tariff and trade policies, coordination of monetary and fiscal policies, regional 
planning, social policies and the effect of the EEC on the United States. All technical 
terms are defined in context and in a special glossary. 


March Paperbound About $1.60 





Lippincott 


Ein. oa r g i È E Ed T k E T a in . : page the ye wee 
East Washington Square, Philadelphia Five 
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Coming soon from 1NG Free Press — 


INTERNAL WAR: Basic Preblems and Approaches. 


Edited by Harry Eckstein. Gabriel A. Almond, Karl Deutsch, Harry Eckstein, 
Arnold Feldman, Alexander Gerschenkron, Andrew Janos, William Kornhauser, 
Marion J. Levy, Seymour Martin Lipset, Talcott Parsons, Lucian Pye, Thomas 
Perry Thornton, and Sidney Verba discuss this increasingly important social 
phenomenon. $6.50 


POLITICAL THOUGHT SINCE WORLD WAR II: 

Critical and Interpretive Essays. 
Edited by W. J. Stankiewicz. Provides a broad picture of current state of discus- 
sion on traditional issues of political ideologies. Selections from the works of: 
Raymond Aron, Lewis Coser, Irving Howe, W. Y. Elliott, Carl J. Friedrich, 
Zbigniew K. Brzezinski, Hans Kelsen, Richard Wollheim, Bertram D. Wolfe, 
Daniel Bell, Sidney Hook, Francis G. Wilson, Samuel P. Huntington, William G. 
Carleton, Rupert Emerson, Morris Ginsberg, and many other distinguished 
thinkers. $8.50 


AT THE PLEASURE OF THE MAYOR: Patronage and Power 

in New York City, 1898-1958. 
By Theodore J. Lowi. Examines changing characteristics of New York City’s 
top appointive office holders over a long period of time, and offers some highly 
interesting conclusions on the changing structure of the community’s organized 
expectations and demands. $4.95 


Available now... 


THE NERVES OF GOVERNMENT: Models of Political 
Communication and Control. 


By Karl W. Deutsch. “Leadership in government is a matter of communication, 
and successful communication requires rapport between the governors and the 
governed. Professor Deutsch of Yale, has, with rare insight, discovered relationships 
between the theory of communication and control known as cybernetics and this 
basic fact of politics.”—Library Journal. $6.50 


COMPARATIVE POLITICS: A Reader. 


Edited by Harry Eckstein and David E. Apter. Comprehensive view of achieve- 
ments and promise of recent studies, including 50 selections by distinguished 
political and social analysts. $12.50 


THE AFRICAN PRESENCE IN WORLD AFFAIRS: National 
Development and Its Role in Foreign Policy. 


By Arnold Rivkin. $5.95 
JUDICIAL DECISION-MAKING. 
Edited by Glendon Schubert. $8.50 


OLD SOCIETIES AND NEW STATES: The Quest for Modernity in 
Asia and Africa. 


Edited by Clifford Geertz. $6.95 
THE AMERICAN POLICY. | 
By William Mitchell. $10.00 


THE FREE PRESS OF GLENCOE 
A Division of The Macmillan Company, 60 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10011 
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FOUNDATIONS OF AMERICAN GOVERNMENT 
AND POLITICAL SCIENCE 


Seven lively and interesting studies prepared by nine distinguished scholars covering 
the basic institutions of American government and the major fields of political sci- 
ence. Joseph P. Harris, University of California, Berkeley, Consulting Editor. 


THE STUDY OF POLITICS: The Western Tradi- 
tion and American Origins. By ANDREW 
HACKER, Cornell University. 112 pages. 


THE AMERICAN CONSTITUTIONAL SYSTEM. 
By C. HERMAN PRITCHETT, The University of Chi- 
cago. 144 pages. 


PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION IN MODERN SO- 
CIETY. By JOHN J. CORSON, Princeton Univer- 
sity, and JOSEPH P. HARRIS. 168 pages. 


AMERICA IN WORLD AFFAIRS. By CHARLES 
LERCHE, Jr., The American University. 128 pages. 


GOVERNING OUR FIFTY STATES AND THEIR 


COMMUNITIES. By CHARLES R. ADRIAN, Mich- 


POLITICS AND VOTERS. By HUGH A. BONE, igan State University. 144 pages. 


University of Washington, and AUSTIN RANNEY, 


University of Wisconsin. 144 pages. Each volume is available in a soft cover edition 


($1.50), and a cloth edition ($3.50)... an Instruc- 
tor's Manual, with separate sections prepared by 
the authors of each of the seven books, is also 
available. 


THE PRESIDENT AND CONGRESS. By ROW- 
LAND EGGER, University of Virginia, and JO- 
SEPH P. HARRIS. 136 pages. 





. . . AND THREE OTHER IMPORTANT BOOKS 


MAN AND HIS GOVERNMENT: An Empirical Theory of Politics 

By CARL J. FRIEDRICH, Harvard University. 737 pages, $13.50. {Text Edition also available.) 

A major treatise in which the author, recognizing that political experience cannot be separated from the to- 
tality of human experience, provides new insights into the central problems of contemporary political theory. He 
defines these problems as the political person and the political act; the dimensions of power and justice; of 
equality and freedom; the governing processes, ranges and levels of government; tradition, revolution, and re- 
form. Close attention is given to factors which form, and factors which tend to block, the universal goal of 
political order. 


MAN AND SOCIETY: Volume 1, MACHIAVELLI THROUGH ROUSSEAU, 480 pages, $5.95; 
Volume H——BENTHAM THROUGH MARX, 472 pages, $5.95 
By JOHN PLAMENATZ, Oxford University. 


The book subjects to a close and selective analysis the assumptions and ideas about man and sociefy of the 
greatest theorists the West has produced since the time of Machiavelli. In the process students are directed to the 
thoughts that western man has had about himself and his social environment, and ta a critical analysis of the 
assumptions and cencepts used to explain how society functions, ideally and in reality. 


MAJOR ASPECTS OF AMERICAN GOVERNMENT 


By NORMAN J. POWELL and DANIEL P. PARKER, City College of New York. McGraw-Hill Series in Political 
Science. 442 pages, $3.95 (paper), $5.95 (cloth). 


A collection of readings covering all major topics in American government, arranged according te the logical and 
psychological utility of the subject matter. The readings have been taken from many sources, such as periodicals, 
classic writings, speeches, hearings, reports, polls, Congressional debates, presidential press conferences, television 
scripts, and speeches and articles published in Britain, the Soviet Union, and Communist China. Editorial comments 
preface each chapter as well as sach selection within the chapter. Intended for use in American government and 
introductory political science courses. 


Order your on-approcval copies now 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY 
330 West 42nd Street/New York 36, N. Y. 
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SOUTH VIETNAM 


Nation Under Stress 


Robert Scigliano 


A new title in our series of paperbound books for the course in comparative 
government. Analyzes and assesses major developments in South Vietnam 
during its brief experience as an independent state. Considers relations be- 
tween the United States and the Republic during this period and provides 
background essential to a complete understanding of the current crisis in that 
country. 


240 pages, paperbound 514” x 84” $1.95 
November 1963 


POLITICS AND SOCIAL LIFE 
An Introduction to Political Behavior 
Edited by Nelson W. Polsby, Robert A. Dentler, 
and Paul A. Smith 


This text and reader provides a systematic review of the scientific study of 
political behavior, emphasizing what we know now, not programs or promises. 
Each of the eight chapters contains an original essay integrating current 
knowledge on a topic of primary concern, plus eight to twelve outstanding 
recent studies of the topic. 


879 pages 1963 $9.50 


* 


THE POLITICS OF REGULATION. 
A Reader 


Edited by Samuel Krislov and Lloyd D. Musolf 


45 articles from scholarly journals, periodicals, and congressional transcript 
illustrate the reasons for and problems of the regulatory process. Taken to- 
gether they provide a guide to the paths tread by the regulatory bodies among 
the executive branch, Congress, and interest groups. 


About 250 pages, paperbound January 1964 514” x 84" 
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THE BOOK OF LORD SHANG 


Translated with an Introduction by J. J. L. Duyvendak. This classic of The School 
of Law, one of the six great Chinese schools of thought, was written in the 
fourth century B.C. Through the efforts of Kung-sun Yang, or the Lord of 
Shang, to which these writings are attributed, laws for the first time were made 
explicit and impartially enforced. This translation, first issued in London in 
1928, is being republished at the suggestion of UNESCO. $6.50 


THE SUPREME COURT REVIEW, 1963 


Edited by Philip B. Kurland, Professor of Law, University of Chicago. The Review 
is published annually by the University of Chicago Law School and the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press to provide a forum for critical discussion centering on 
cases from the most recent Court term. Of earlier volumes, reviewers have 
commented: “It is this kind of stock-taking analysis—a look at where a series 
of case-by-case decisions is taking the Court and us—that will be the greatest 
service this publication can render to the Court and through it to society.” —- 
American Bar Association Journal. “ ... maintains the scholarly tradition of 
sharp if respectful criticism.”—New York Times. $6.50 


+ 


THE WALL BETWEEN CHURCH AND STATE 


Dallin H. Oaks, Editor. The proposal to grant federal aid to parochial schools and 
the Regents’-prayer case are only two recent issues which have aroused contro- 
versy over the proper relationship between church and state. A group of dis- 
tinguished authorities of diverse views here explore the dimensions of the prob- 
lem in this country and examine the role of the courts and the Constitution in 
resolving some of the legal questions that have arisen. Contributors include 
Robert M. Hutchins, The Reverend Harold Fey, Philip B. Kurland, Paul S. 
Kauper, Monrad G. Paulsen, Robert F. Drinen, S.J., Murray Gordon, and 
William Gorman. Cloth, $6.75 Phoenix paperback, $1.95 
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THE INQUIRY 
by Lawrence E. Gelfand 


The story is told here of a little-known government agency established 
by President Wilson soon after the United States declared war on 
Germany in 1917. Called simply “the Inquiry,” its purpose was to 
prepare the government’s program for peace in advance of the end of 
the war. It provides the earliest precedent for government employment 
of a group of scholars whose special talents were directed toward the 
shaping of American foreign policy. $8.75 


YUGOSLAVIA AT THE PARIS PEACE CONFERENCE 
by Ivo J. Lederer 


In what has been called a “massive” contribution to the history of the 
Paris Peace Conference, Ivo J. Lederer has used hitherto maccessible 
documentary sources—the minutes of the Yugoslav delegation, the 
Trumbić Papers, and the archives of the Italian Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs—to reconstruct the aims and tactics of the Yugoslavs against 
the background of the competing territorial ambitions of neighboring 
states following World War I. $8.00 


STEEL DECISIONS AND THE NATIONAL ECONOMY 
by Henry W. Broude 


Mr. Broude’s study provides answers to two of the pressing questions 
that have arisen in the conflict between the giant of private industry 
and the power of the government: Is the steel industry so strategically 
important that it is the pivot of our economy? What policies, if any, 
should be instituted to affect the behavior and performance of the 
industry? $7.50 


CONSPIRACY AT MUKDEN 
by Takehiko Yoshihashi 


The Mukden Incident was a turning point in Japanese and world 
history: it marked the beginning of Japan’s tragic march toward 
World War II. Mr. Yoshihashi develops the thesis that the Incident 
was engineered by civilian as well as military extremists bent on 
seeking a quick solution to unsolved political problems. $6.50 


JAMES MILL AND THE ART OF REVOLUTION 
by Joseph Hamburger 


Of interest alike to political scientists and historians, this book deals 
with the role of attitudes to violence and fear of revolution in the 
passing of the Reform Bill of 1832. $6.50 


Yale University Press: New Haven and London 
LE, 
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EXPECTANT PEOPLES 


Nationalism and Development 


by The American Universities Field Staff 
under the editorship of K. H. SILVERT 


In this wide-ranging, vividly written survey, the authors examine the phenomenon of twentieth century 
nationalism as manifested in the social, political, and economic development of the so-called emergent countries. 


1963; 528 pages; $6.95 text 


POWER, FREEDOM, 
AND DIPLOMACY 


The Foreign Policy of the United States of America 
by PAUL SEABURY, University of California, Berkeley 


. a fine analysis òf contemporary foreign policy. Particularly attractive is the fact that it offers provoca- 
tive interpretation along with balanced judgment. 


—Alexander De Conde, University of California, Santa Barbara 
1963; 440 pages; $6.25 text 


EL LS LIEN STE Sa a ER, RE LE CE STE RE SEM AIR 


VINTAGE CARAVELLE EDITIONS 
IN POLITICAL SCIENCE 


THE PRESIDENT’S CABINET U. S. SENATORS 
by RICHARD N. FENNO AND THEIR WORLD 
V-501; $1.95 by DONALD R. MATTHEWS 
V-502: $1.95 
ESSAYS IN 
CONSTITUTIONAL LAW THE STRUGGLE FOR 
edited by ROBERT G. MCCLOSKEY JUDICIAL SUPREMACY 
V-503; $1.95 by ROBERT H. JACKSON 
V-504; $1.95 
DESEGREGATION AND 
THE LAW SOUTHERN POLITICS 
by A. T. BLAUSTEIN and C. C. FERGUSON by the late V. O. KEY 
V-505; $1.95 V-510; $2.95 
RANDOM HOUSE The College Department 501 Madison Avenue New York 22 
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PATTERNS OF 
GOVERNMENT 


by SAMUEL BEER, ADAM B. ULAM, and NICHOLAS WAHL 
all of Harvard University l 
HARRY ECKSTEIN, Princeton University 
HERBERT J. SPIRO, Amherst College 


W 
ils ea 


The Major Political 


Systems of Europe 


Revised Edition 


This is an excellent revision of what is probably the best text in the field of political science. 
—Thomas Landon Thorson, University of Wisconsin 


832 pages; 18 tables and figures; $7.95 text 


THE REVOLUTION IN 
AMERICAN FOREIGN 
POLICY ts Global Range 


by WILLIAM G. CARLETON 
University of Florida 
This expanded edition is one of the few first-rate texts on American foreign policy now on the market. 
—Donald Brandon, University of San Francisco 


1963; 360 pages; $3.45 text 





Random House STUDIES IN POLITICAL SCIENCE 


A list of Random House Studies in Political Science, a series of original works attractively bound in paper 
covers, is available upon request. 


Forthcoming .. . 


CONGRESS 
Politics and Practice 


by NORMAN C. THOMAS 
The University of Michigan 


_ and KARL A. LAMB 
University of California, Santa Cruz 
PS45; 1963; $1.95 text 


LATIN AMERICA 
Political Institutions and Processes 
by JAMES L. BUSEY, University of Colorado 
f PS44; 1963; $1.95 text 


RANDOM HOUSE 


The College Department 


Recently Published . .. 


MR. SECRETARY OF STATE 


by NORMAN L. HILL, University of Nebraska 
PS43; $1.95 text 


THE BEHAVIORAL PERSUASION 
IN POLITICS 


by HEINZ EULAU, Stanford University 
PS42; $1.95 text 


501 Madison Avenue New York 22 
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New Louisiana books for the political scientist 


. COMPARATIVE LAW 
Jerome Hall & SOCIAL THEORY 


The Distinguished Service Professor of Law at Indiana University makes a significant 


contribution by emphasizing the affinity of political science and comparative law. $5.00 . 


William C. Havard, Rudolf Heberle, LOUISIANA ELECTIONS 
and Perry H. Howard | OF 1960 


The traditional structure of Louisiana politics and the significant changes that are 
occurring within it are analyzed in this interpretation of the gubernatorial and presi- 
dential elections of 1960 in the state. Includes relevant projections for the political 
future of Louisiana. $3.00 


John E. Wiltz IN SEARCH OF PEACE 
: The Senate Munitions Inquiry, 1934-1936 


The first full account of Senator Gerald Nye’s investigation of the “merchants of death,” 
the purpose of which was to prove. that those who profited by war were responsible 
for it. $6.50 


Ralph D. Casey, Editor | THE PRESS IN PERSPECTIVE 


Marquis Childs, James Reston, Doris Fleeson, Pierre Salinger, James Hagerty and 
twelve other well-known figures of the press speak with candor on such topics as 
government management of news and the function of the press in the Cold War. $6.00 


T. Lynn Smith BRAZIL: People and Institutions 


Redesigned and revised to encompass developments of the last ten years. The first 
edition was “the best the reviewer ever read on Brazil’s agriculture, land tenure, 
people, family, education, religion and government.”—B. W. Diffie, Political Science 
Quarterly. $12.50 


From your bookseller or from 
LOUISIANA STATE UNIVERSITY PRESS Baton Rouge 3, Louisiana 
Publishers of A History of the South 
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Africa and the 


Communist World 
Edited by Zbigniew Brzezinski 


Eight outstanding authorities on Communism have contributed to this first 
comprehensive review of recent Communist policies toward Africa. This vol- 
ume presents information on propaganda activity, diplomatic tactics, cultural 
exchanges, economic assistance, attempts to influence African politicians, 
trade-unionists, and students, and efforts to create Communist parties. Hoover 
Institution Publications. $5.00 


A History of Japan 
1615-1867 


George Sansom 


This is the concluding volume of a three-volume work that culminates the life 
study of one of the most distinguished scholars of Japanese history. It recites 
the main events and currents of opinion during the more than two centuries of 
peaceful rule by the Tokugawa Shoguns, and concludes with Commodore Per- 
ry’s treaty and the end of Japan’s isolation. Illustrated. $7.50 


Rural Revolution in France 


THE PEASANTRY IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 
Gordon Wright 


This book traces the evolution of the peasantry into a powerful political and 
social force. Topics include the rival efforts of the Catholics and the Com- 
munists in the countryside; the Catholic rural youth movement; interrela- 
tionships between agrarian syndicalism and politics; activities of right-wing 
peasant agitators; and agrarian reform efforts. Ilustrated with maps and 
photographs. ; $6.00 


World Monetary Reform 


PLANS AND ISSUES 
Edited by Herbert G. Grubel 
This collection of twenty-four essays brings together the writings of the leading 
world authorities in the field considering the arguments for and objections to 
the Trifin Plan for monetary reform; the possibilities of a liquidity crisis or a 


credit collapse; the probable future effectiveness of the International Monetary 
Fund; and the role of gold in the world economy. $10.00 


Order from your bookstore, please 
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THE AMERICAN POLITICAL SCIENC 
FOURTH EDITION, 196 


Edited by FRANKLIN L. BURDE 
University of Maryland 


—The latest biographical material on all individual membi 
ing degrees, academic and non-academic careers, public 

—Two listings of members—one alphabetically, one geogrz 

—Members classified into fields of primary interest. 


—Concise format for easy reference. 


—Descriptive and background material about the Associat 
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First Amendment 
SELECTED CASES ON FREEDO 
SPEECH, PRESS, ASS 


By MILTON R. KONVITZ, ( 


CONSTITUTIONAL issues that have. agitated the 
this century are dramatically presented in this work 
June, 1963, have been carefully edited to focus. atte 
issues, and introductory notes by Professor Konvitz } 
Church-state questions, censorship of books and 
the Communist Party and of individual Communis 
of assembly, freedom of association, and legislativ 
dealt with here. 


The Pattern of Austr: 
Edited by A, L. McLEOD, Lock 1 


~ AT present, Australia is experiencing a period of ast 


of culture, much of it of sufficient quality to attract 
twelve Australians discuss their country’s literature, 
toriography, and law, as well as other aspects of the d 
part British, part American, yet identifiably Australia 


The New Em 


AN INTERPRETATION OF AMER] 
1860~1898 


By WALTER LaFEBER, Cor 


THIS is. the first comprehensive study to relate the 
power in the 1890’s to the industrial changes that 
half-century. Professor LaFeber points out that the b 
tion to the economic, social, and political problems 
and the desire of the McKinley administration to aid 
for markets are clues to understanding the birth of 
Events described here that led to U.S, involven 
Nicaragua, Venezuela, Hawaii, and the Philippines 
selves but also in the light of current history. | 


Cornell Universi 
Ithaca, New York 
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PY INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS: 
Political Power, Security, and Order 
S cence Fred Greene, Williams College 


A spirited survey that covers the state system and national 
Text books interest; modern aspects of diplomacy and policy making: 


aw and organization; the inter-action of the two forces 
of nationalism and imperialism; and great power politics: 
since 1870. jfan..1964 736 pp. $8.00 (tent.) 


PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION, 3rd Edition 


Marshall E. Dimock, formerly New York University, 
and Gladys Ogden Dimock 


A complete revision and up-dating of a popular text, it is written from the stand- 
point of the operating official. Deals with tts subject as a unified, realistic process 
of policy making, politics, and leadership stressing concepts and relationships. 

. April 1964 400 pp. $7.25 (tent.) 


READINGS IN STATE AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT 
Joseph F. Zimmerman, Worcester Polytechnic Institute 


Designed as a basic or supplementary text for all courses in state or local govern- 
ment, this forthcoming book presents differing views on controversial issues, writ- 
ten by lively and authoritative experts, that reflect the great variety of institutions, 
problems, and possible solutions in this field. 

April 1964 512 pp. $5.00 (tent.) 


THE DEMOCRATIC CONDITION: Images and Reality . 
Leonard J. Fein, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 

A valuable supplement to courses in American Government, General Politics, or 
Fheory of Democracy, this new book presents crucial issues not extensively dealt 


with in the standard texts. Explores the differences between democracy in practice 
and in traditional theory. Jan. 1964 256 pp. $2.75 paper (tent.) 


UNDERSTANDING THE CONSTITUTION, 3rd Edition 


Edward S. Corwin, late of Princeton University 
Jack W. Peltason, University of Illinois 


This new edition of an established political science text examines the main fea- 
tures of our constitution, and discusses the practical significance of its most im- 
portant provisions as they are construed and applied today. 


Feb. 1964 240 pp. $2.25 paper (tent.) 
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